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'  After  my  death  i  wish  no  ether  henUd, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
Bui  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith.'* 

—Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII, 


Sec  Dr  Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs  Thrale,  dated  Ostick,  in  Skie,  September  30,  1773  :—**  Bos  well 
writes  a  regular  journal  of  our  travels,  which,  I  think,  contains  as  much  of  what  I  say  and  do  as  of 
all  other  occurrences  together— '/^r  such  a  faithful  chronicler  is  Grtfilhs,**' 
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ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE  SECOND  EDITION 

That  I  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  a  Work  which  had  employed  much  of  my  time  and 
labour,  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal :  but  whatever  doubts  I  at  any  time  entertained,  have 
been  entirely  removed  by  the  very  favourable  reception  with  which  it  has  been  honoured. 
That  reception  has  excited  my  best  exertions  to  render  my  Book  more  perfect ;  and 
in  this  endeavour  I  have  had  the  assistance  not  only  of  some  of  my  particular  friends, 
but  of  many  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
rectify  some  mistakes,  and  to  enrich  the  Work  with  many  valuable  additions.  These 
I  have  ordered  to  be  printed  separately  in  quarto,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
purchasers  of  the  first  edition.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  typography  of 
both  editions  does  honour  to  the  press  of  Mr  Henry  Baldwin,  now  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers,  whom  I  have  long  known  as  a  worthy  man  and 
an  obliging  friend. 

In  the  strangely  mixed  scenes  of  human  existence,  our  feelings  are  often  at  once 
pleasing  and  painful.  Of  this  truth  the  progress  of  the  present  Work  furnishes  a 
striking  instance.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  my  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  lived  to  peruse  it,  and  to  give  the  strongest  testimony  to 
its  fidelity;  but  before  a  second  edition,  which  he  contributed  to  improve,  could 
be  finished,  the  world  has  been  deprived  of  that  most  valuable  man ;  a  loss  of  which 
the  regret  will  be  deep,  and  lasting,  and  extensive,  proportionate  to  the  felicity 
which  he  diffused  through  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  and  friends. 

In  reflecting  that  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  Work,  by  being  more  extensively 
and  intimately  known,  however  elevated  before,  has  risen  in  the  veneration  and  love 
of  mankind,  I  feel  a  satisfaction  beyond  what  fame  can  afford.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
too  much  or  too  often  admire  his  wonderful  powers  of  mind,  when  we  consider 
that  the  principal  store  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  this  Work  contains  was  not  a 
particular  selection  from  his  general  conversation,  but  was  merely  his  occasional 
talk  at  such  times  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  his  company;  and,  without 
doubt,  if  his  discourse  at  other  periods  had  been  collected  with  the  same  attention, 
the  whole  tenor  of  what  he  uttered  would  have  been  found  equally  excellent. 

His  strong,  clear,  and  animated  enforcement  of  religion,  morality,  loyalty,  and 

y       subordination,  while  it  delights  and  improves  the  wise  and  the  good,  will,  I  trust, 

Y       prove  an  effectual  antidote  to  that  detestable  sophistry  which  has  been  lately  imported 

^      from  France  under    the    false    name  of  Philosophy^  and  with  a  malignant  industry 

t      has  been  employed  against  the  peace,  good  order,  and  happiness  of  society,  in  our 

x^.      free  and  prosperous  country ;  but,  thanks  be  to  Goix  without  producing  the  pernicious 

effects  which  were  hoped  for  by  its  propagators. 
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zu  ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

It  teems  to  me,  in  my  moments  of  self-complacency,  that  this  extensive  biographical 
work,  however  inferior  in  its  nature,  may  in  one  respect  be  assimilated  to  the  "  Odyssey." 
Amidst  a  thousand  entertaining  and  instructive  episodes,  the  Hero  is  never  long  out 
of  sight,  for  they  are  all  in  some  degree  connected  with  him ;  and  He,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  history,  is  exhibited  by  the  Author  for  the  best  advantage  of  his  readers. 

««...Quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit, 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssen." 

Should  there  be  any  cold-blooded  and  morose  mortals  who  really  dislike  this 
Book,  I  will  give  them  a  story  to  apply.  When  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Cadogan,  was  one  day  reconnoitring  the  army  in  Flanders, 
a  heavy  rain  came  on,  and  they  both  called  for  their  cloaks.  Lord  Cadogan's  servant, 
a  good-humoured,  alert  lad,  brought  his  Lordship's  in  a  minute.  The  Duke's  servant, 
a  lazy,  sulky  dog,  was  so  sluggish  that  his  Grace,  being  wet  to  the  skin,  reproved 
him,  and  had  for  answer  with  a  grunt,  "  I  came  as  fast  as  I  could."  Upon  which 
the  Duke  calmly  said,  "Cadogan,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds  have  that 
fellow's  temper." 

There  are  some  men,  I  believe,  who  have,  or  think  they  have,  a  very  small 
share  of  vanity.  Such  may  speak  of  their  literary  fame  in  a  decorous  style  of 
diffidence.  But,  I  confess,  that  I  am  so  formed  by  nature  and  by  habit  that  to 
restrain  the  effusion  of  delight,  on  having  obtained  such  fame,  to  me  would  be  truly 
painful.  Why  then  should  I  suppress  it  ?  Why  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart " 
should  I  not  speak  ?  Let  me  then  mention  with  a  warm,  but  no  insolent  exultation, 
that  I  have  been  regaled  with  spontaneous  praise  of  my  work  by  many  and  various 
persons  eminent  for  their  rank,  learning,  talents,  and  accomplishments;  much  of 
which  praise  I  have  under  their  hands  to  be  reposited  in  my  archives  at  Auchenleck. 
An  honourable  and  reverend  friend,  speaking  of  the  fi5ivourable  reception  of  my 
volumes,  even  in  the  circles  of  fashion  and  elegance,  said  to  me,  "You  have  made 
them  all  talk  Johnson."  "Yes,"  I  may  add,  "I  have  yohnsonised  the  land;  and  I 
trust  they  will  not  only  talk^  but  think^  Johnson." 

To  enumerate  those  to  whom  I  have  been  thus  indebted  would  be  tedioL  '-» 
ostentatious.  I  cannot,  however,  but  name  one  whose  praise  is  truly  valuable,  nc 
only  on  account  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  but  on  account  of  the  magnificent 
yet  dangerous  embassy  in  which  he  is  now  employed,  which  makes  everything  that 
relates  to  him  peculiarly  interesting.  Lord  Macartney  favoured  me  with  his  own 
copy  of  my  book,  with  a  number  of  notes,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself.  On 
the  first  leaf  I  found,  in  his  Lordship's  handwriting,  an  inscription  of  such  high 
commendation,  that  even  I,  vain  as  I  am,  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  publish  it. 


July  I,  1793- 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD   EDITION 

SsvERAL  valuable  letters,  and  other  curious  matter,  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Author  too  late  to  be  arranged  in  that  chronological  order  which  he  had  endeavoured 
uniformly  to  observe  in  his  work,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  them  in  his  Second 
Edition,  by  way  of  Addenda,  as  commodiously  as  he  could.  In  the  present  edition 
these  have  been  distributed  in  their  proper  places.  In  revising  his  volumes  for  a  new 
edition,  he  had  pointed  out  where  some  of  these  materials  should  be  inserted;  but 
unfortimately,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  his  friends,  he  died  on  the  19th  of  May  1795.  All  the  Notes 
that  he  had  written  in  the  margin  of  the  copy  which  he  had  in  part  revised  are  here 
faithfully  preserved ;  and  a  few  new  Notes  have  been  added,  principally  by  some  of  those 
friends  to  whom  the  Author  in  the  former  editions  acknowledged  his  obligations.  Those 
subscribed  with  the  letter  B.,  were  communicated  by  Dr  Burney;  those  to  which  the 
letters  J.  B.  are  annexed,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blakeway,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Mr  Boswell 
acknowledged  himself  indebted  for  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  first  edition  of  his 
work ;  and  the  letters  J.  B. — O.  are  annexed  to  some  remarks  furnished  by  the  Author's 
second  son,  a  Student  of  Brazen-Nose  College  in  Oxford.  Some  valuable  observations 
were  communicated  by  James  Bindley,  Esq.,  First  Commissioner  in  the  Stamp-Office, 
which  have  been  acknowledged  in  their  proper  places.  For  all  those  without  any 
signature,  Mr  Malone  is  answerable.  Every  new  remark,  not  written  by  the  Author, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  has  been  enclosed  within  crotchets ;  in  one  instance,  however, 
the  printer  by  mistake  has  affixed  this  mark  to  a  note  relative  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  F)rsche 
Palmer  {se€  vol.  iv.  p.  129),  which  was  written  by  Mr  Boswell,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  have  been  thus  distinguished. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  proof-sheets  of  the  present  edition  not  having  passed 
through  my  hands,  I  am  not  answerable  for  any  typographical  errors  that  may  be  found 
in  it.  Having,  however,  been  printed  at  the  very  accurate  press  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  make 
no  doubt  it  will  be  found  not  less  perfect  than  the  former  edition ;  the  greatest  care 
having  been  taken,  by  correctness  and  elegance,  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  works  in  the  English  language. 

EDMOND    MALONE. 


4^8»  1799. 


DEDICATION 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

Every  liberal  motive  that  can  actuate  an  Author  in  the  dedication  of  his 
laboms,  concurs  in  directing  me  to  you,  as  the  person  to  whom  the  following  Work 
should  be  inscribed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  distinguished  merit  of  a  contemporary, 
mixed  with  a  certain  degree  of  vanity  not  altogether  inexcusable,  in  appearing  fully 
sensible  of  it,  where  can  I  find  one,  in  complimenting  whom  I  can  with  more  general 
approbation  gratify  those  feelings?  Your  excellence,  not  only  in  the  art  over  which 
you  have  long  presided  with  unrivalled  fame,  but  also  in  Philosophy  and  elegant 
Literature,  is  well  known  to  the  present,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of 
future  ^es.  Your  equal  and  placid  temper,  your  variety  of  conversation,  your  true 
politeness,  by  which  you  are  so  amiable  in  private  society,  and  that  enlarged  hospitality 
which  has  long  made  your  house  a  common  centre  of  union  for  the  great,  the 
accomplished,  the  learned,  and  the  ingenious;  all  these  qualities  I  can,  in  perfect 
confidence  of  not  being  accused  of  flattery,  ascribe  to  you. 

If  a  man  may  indulge  an  honest  pride  in  having  it  known  to  the  world  that  he 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  particular  attention  by  a  person  of  the  first  eminence 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  whose  company  has  been  universally  courted,  I  am 
justified  in  availing  myself  of  the  usual  privilege  of  a  Dedication,  when  I  mention 
that  there  has  been  a  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  between  us. 

If  gratitude  should  be  acknowledged  for  favours  received,  I  have  this  opportunity, 
my  dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the  many  happy  hours  which  I  owe  to 
yoiur  kindness, — for  the  cordiality  with  which  you  have  at  all  times  been  pleased  to 
welcome  me, — for  the  number  of  valuable  acquaintances  to  whom  you  have  introduced 
me, — for  the  nodes  cotnaque  Deum^  which  I  have  enjoyed  under  your  roof. 

If  a  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who  is  master  of  the  subject  of  it,  and 
whose  approbation,  therefore,  must  ensure  it  credit  and  success,  the  "Life  of 
Dr  Johnson"  is,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  was  the  intimate  and  beloved  friend  of  that  great  man;  the  friend  whom  he 
declared  to  be  "the  most  invulnerable  man  he  knew;  whom,  if  he  should  quarrel 
with  him,  he  should  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse."  You,  my  dear  Sir,  studied 
him,  and  knew  him  well :  you  venerated  and  admired  him.  Yet,  luminous  as  he  was 
upon  the  whole,  you  perceived  all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the  grand  composition ; 
all  the  little  peculiarities  and  slight  blemishes  which  marked  the  literary  Colossus. 
Your  very  warm  commendation  of  the  specimen  which  I  gave,  in  my  "  Journal  of  a 


xvi  DEDICATION 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides/'  of  my  being  able  to  preserve  his  conversation  in  an 
authentic  and  lively  manner,  which  opinion  the  Public  has  confirmed,  was  the  best 
encouragement  for  me  to  persevere  in  my  purpose  of  producing  the  whole  of  my 
stores. 

In  one  respect,  this  work  will,  in  some  passages,  be  different  from  the  former. 
In  my  ''Tour,"  I  was  almost  unboundedly  open  in  my  communications,  and  from  my 
eagerness  to  display  the  wonderful  fertility  and  readiness  of  Johnson's  wit,  freely  showed 
to  the  world  its  dexterity,  even  when  I  was  myself  the  object  of  it  I  trusted  that 
I  should  be  liberally  understood,  as  knowing  very  well  what  I  was  about,  and  by  no 
means  as  simply  unconscious  of  the  pointed  effects  of  the  satire.  I  own,  indeed, 
that  I  was  arrogant  enough  to  suppose  that  the  tenour  of  the  rest  of  the  book  would 
sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a  strange  imputation.  But  it  seems  I  judged  too 
well  of  the  world;  for,  though  I  could  scarcely  believe  it,  I  have  been  undoubtedly 
informed  that  many  persons,  especially  in  distant  quarters,  not  penetrating  enough 
into  Johnson's  character,  so  as  to  understand  his  mode  of  treating  his  friends,  have 
arraigned  my  judgment,  instead  of  seeing  that  I  was  sensible  of  all  that  they  could 
observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr  Clarke,  that  when,  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours,  he 
was  unbending  himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the  most  playful  and  frolicsome  manner, 
he  observed  Beau  Nash  approaching ;  upon  which  he  suddenly  stopped : — "  My  boys," 
said  he,  "let  us  be  grave;  here  comes  a  fool."  The  world,  my  friend,  I  have  found 
to  be  a  great  fool,  as  to  that  particular  on  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  speak 
very  plainly.  I  have,  therefore,  in  this  work  been  more  reserved;  and  though  I  tell 
nothing  but  the  truth,  I  have  still  kept  in  my  mind  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  always 
to  be  exposed.  This,  however,  I  have  managed  so  as  to  occasion  no  diminution  of 
the  pleasure  which  my  book  should  afford;  though  malignity  may  sometimes  be 
disappointed  of  its  gratifications. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  friend, 

And  faithful  humble  servant, 

JAMES  BOSWELL. 
London,  April  20,  1791. 
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To  write  the  Life  of  him  who  excelled  all  man- 
kind in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  and  who, 
whether  we  consider  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, or  his  various  works,  has  heeA  equalled 
by  few  in  any  age,  is  an  arduous,  and  may  be 
reckoned  in  me  a  presumptuous  task. 

Had  Dr  Johnson  written  his  own  Life,  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  which  he  has  given,* 
that  every  man's  life  may  be  best  written  by 
himself;  had  he  employed  in  the  preservation 
of  his  own  history  that  clearness  of  narration 
and  elegance  of  language  in  which  he  has 
embalmed  so  many  eminent  persons,  the  world 
would  probably  have  had  the  most  perfect 
example  of  biography  that  was  ever  exhibited. 
But  although  he  at  different  times,  in  a  desultory 
manner,  committed  to  writing  many  particulars 
of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and  fortunes,  he 
never  had  persevering  diligence  enough  to  form 
them  into  a  regular  composition.  Of  these 
memorials  a  few  have  been  preserved  ;  but  the 
greater  part  was  consigned  by  him  to  the  flames, 
a  few  days  before  his  death. 

As  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  enjoying 
his  friendship  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  as  I 
had  the  scheme  of  writing  his  life  constantly  in 
view ;  as  he  was  well  apprised  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  time  to  time  obligingly  satisfied 
my  enquiries,  by  communicating  to  me  the  in- 
cidents of  his  early  years;  as  I  acquired  a 
facility  in  recollecting,  and  was  very  assiduous 
in  recording,  his  conversation,  of  which  the  ex- 
traordinary vigour  and  vivacity  constituted  one 
of  the  first  features  of  his  character ;  and  as  I 
have  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  materials 
concerning  him,  from  every  quarter  where  I 
could  discover  that  they  were  to  be  found,  and 
have  been  favoured  with  the  most  liberal  com- 
munications by  his  friends ;  I  flatter  myself  that 
few  biographers  have  entered  upon  such  a  work 
as  this  with  more  advantages,  independent  of 
literary  abilities,  in  which  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  compare  myself  with  some  great  names  who 
have  gone  before  me  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

Since  my  work  was  announced,  several  Lives 
and  Memoirs  of  Dr  Johnson  have  been  published, 
the  most  voluminous  of  which  is  one  compiled 
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for  the  booksellers  of  London,  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Knight,*  a  man  whom,  during  my 
long  intimacy  with  Dr  Johnson,  I  never  saw  in 
his  company,  I  think,  but  once,  and  I  am  sure 
not  above  twice.  Johnson  might  have  esteemed 
him  for  his  descent,  religious  demeanour,  and 
his  knowledge  of  books  and  literary  history; 
but  from  the  rigid  formality  of  his  manners,  it  is 
evident  that  they  never  could  have  lived  together 
with  companionable  ease  and  familiarity ;  nor 
had  Sir  John  Hawkins  that  nice  perception 
which  was  necessary  to  mark  the  finer  and  less 
obvious  parts  of  Johnson's  character.  H  is  being 
appointed  one  of  his  executors,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  taking  possession  of  such  frag- 
ments of  a  diary  and  other  papers  as  were  left ; 
of  which,  before  delivering  them  up  to  the 
residuary  legatee,  whose  property  they  were, 
he  endeavoured  to  extract  the  substance.  In 
this  he  has  not  been  very  successful,  as  I  have 
found  upon  a  perusal  of  those  papers,  which 
have  been  since  transferred  to  me.  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  ponderous  labours,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, exhibit  Si/arra^Of  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment  to  the 
lovers  of  literary  gossiping ;  but  besides  it  being 
swelled  out  with  long  unnecessary  extracts  from 
various  works  (even  one  of  several  leaves  from 
Osborne's  Harleian  Catalogue,  and  those  not 
compiled  by  Johnson,  but  by  Oldys),  a  very 
small  part  of  it  relates  to  the  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  book  ;  and,  in  that,  there  is  such 
an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts,  as  in  so 
solemn  an  author  is  hardly  excusable,  and 
certainly  makes  his  narrative  very  unsatis- 
factory.     But    what    is    still    worse,    there    is 

*  The  greatest  part  of  this  book  was  written  while  Sir  John 
Hawkins  was  alive ;  and  I  avow,  that  one  object  of  my  strictures 
was  to  make  him  feel  some  compunction  for  his  illiberal  treatment 
of  Dr  Johnson.  Since  his  decease  I  have  suppressed  several  of  my 
remarks  upon  his  work.  But  though  I  would  not  "  war  witn 
the  dead  *'  cjfensiveiy,  I  think  it  necessaiy  to  be  strenuous  in 
d^enu  of  my  illustnous  friend,  which  I  cannot  be  without 
strong  animadversions  upon  a  writer  who  has  greatly  injured 
him.  Let  me  add,  that  though  I  doubt  1  should  not  have  been 
very  prompt  to  gratify  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  any  compliment 
in  his  lifetime,  I  do  now  frankly  acknowledge,  that,  in  my 
opinion  his  volume,  however  inadequate  and  improper  as  a  life 
of  Dr  Johnson,  and  however  discredited  by  unpardonable 
inaccuracies  in  other  respects,  contains  a  collection  of  curious 
anecdotes  and  observationH,  which  few  men  but  iu  autbor 
could  have  brought  together. 
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througbout  the  whole  of  it  a  dark  uncharitable 
cast,  by  which  the  most  unfavourable  construc- 
tion is  put  upon  almost  every  circumstance  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  my  illustrious 
friend,  who,  I  trust,  will,  by  a  true  and  fair 
delineation,  be  vindicated  both  from  the  injurious 
misrepresentations  of  this  author,  and  from  the 
slighter  aspersions  of  a  lady  who  once  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  him. 

There  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  letter  from 
Bishop  Warburton  to  Dr  Birch,  on  the  subject 
of  biography :  which,  though  I  am  aware  it  may 
expose  me  to  a  charge  of  artfully  raising  the 
value  of  my  own  work,  by  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  so  well  conceived 
and  expressed,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  here 
inserting  it : — 

**  I  shall  endeavour,"  says  Dr  Warburton,  "  to 
give  you  what  satisfaction  1  can  in  any  thing 
you  want  to  be  satisfied  in  any  subject  of  Milton, 
and  am  extremely  glad  you  mtend  to  write  his 
life.  Almost  all  the  life-writers  we  have  had 
before  Toland  and  Desmaiseaux  are  indeed 
strange  insipid  creatures ;  and  yet  I  had  rather 
read  the  worst  of  them^  than  be  obliged  to  ^o 
through  with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's  life 
of  Boileau,  where  there  is  such  a  dull,  heavy 
succession  of  long  quotations  of  disinteresting 
passages,  that  it  makes  their  method  quite 
nauseous.  But  the  verbose,  tasteless  Frenchman 
seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  every 
life  must  be  a  book,  and  what's  worse,  it  proves 
a  book  without  a  life,  for  what  do  we  know  of 
Boileau,  after  all  his  tedious  stuff?  You  are  the 
only  one  (and  I  speak  it  without  a  compliment), 
that  by  the  vigour  of  your  style  and  sentiments, 
and  the  real  importance  of  your  materials,  have 
the  art  (which  one  would  imagine  no  one  could 
have  missed)  of  adding  agreements  to  the  most 
agreeable  subject  in  the  world,  which  is  Hterary 
history."*    [Nov,  24,  1737.] 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials  into 
one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking  in  my  own 
person,  b)r  which  I  might  have  appeared  to  have 
more  merit  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  I  have 
resolved  to  adopt  and  enlarge  upon  the  excellent 
plan  of  Mr  Mason,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Gray 
Wherever  narrative  is  necessary  to  explain, 
connect,  and  supply,  I  furnish  it  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities ;  but  in  the  chronological  series  of 
Johnson's  life,  which  I  trace  as  distinctly  as  I 
can,  year  by  year,  1  produce,  wherever  it  is  in 
my  power,  his  own  minutes,  letters,  or  conversa- 
tion, being  convinced  that  this  mode  is  more 
lively,  and  will  make  my  readers  better  ac- 
quainted with  him,  than  even  most  of  those  were 
who  actually  knew  him,  but  could  know  him 
only  partially ;  whereas  there  is  here  an  accumu- 
lation of  intelligence  from  various  points,  by 
which  his  character  is  more  fully  understood 
and  illustrated. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  writing  any  man's  life,  than  not  only 
relating  all  the  most  important  events  of  it  in 

*  BriL  Mus.  43to,  AyKOOgh's  Catal.  Sloane  MSS. 


their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he  privately 
wrote,  and  said,  and  thought ;  by  which  mankind 
are  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  see  him  live,  and  to 
"live  o'er  each  scene"  with  him,  as  he  actually 
advanced  through  the  several  stages  of  his  life. 
Had  his  other  friends  been  as  diligent  and 
ardent  as  I  was,  he  might  have  been  almost 
entirely  preserved.  As  it  is,  1  will  venture  to 
say,  that  he  will  be  seen  in  this  work  more 
completely  than  any  man  who  has  ever  yet 
lived. 

And  he  will  be  seen  as  he  really  was ;  for  I 
profess  to  write,  not  his  panegyric,  which  must 
be  all  praise,  but  his  Life;  which,  great  and 
good  as  he  was,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be 
entirely  perfect  To  be  as  he  was,  is  indeed 
subject  of  panegyric  enough  to  any  man  in  this 
state  of  being ;  but  in  every  picture  there  should 
be  shade  as  well  as  light,  and  when  I  delineate 
him  without  reserve,  I  do  what  he  himself  re- 
commended, both  by  his  precept  and  his 
example. 

"if  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  know- 
led^fe,  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the  public 
cunosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his  interest,  his 
fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tenderness,  overpower 
his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  to 
invent  There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of 
piety  to  hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends, 
even  when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their 
detection ;  we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of 
characters  adorned  with  uniform  panegyric,  and 
not  to  be  known  from  one  another  but  by  ex- 
trinsic and  casual  circumstances.  *  Let  me  re- 
member,' says  Hale,  *  when  I  find  myself  inclined 
to  pity  a  cnminal,  that  there  is  likewise  a  pity 
due  to  the  country.'  If  we  owe  regard  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  there  is  yet  more  respect 
to  be  paid  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth."* 

What  I  consider  as  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
following  work  is  the  quantity  it  contains  of 
Johnson's  conversation,  which  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  eminently  instructive 
and  entertaining ;  and  of  which  the  specimens 
that  I  have  given  upon  a  former  occasion  have 
been  received  with  so  much  approbation  that  I 
have  good  pounds  for  supposing  that  the  world 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  more  ample  conmiuni- 
cations  of  a  similar  nature. 

That  the  conversation  of  a  celebrated  man,  if 
his  talents  have  been  exerted  in  conversation, 
will  best  display  his  character,  is,  I  trust,  too 
well  established  in  the  judgment  of  mankind  to 
be  at  all  shaken  by  a  sneering  observation  of 
Mr  Mason,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  Mr  William 
Whitehead,"  in  which  there  is  literally  no  Li/fy 
but  a  mere  dry  narrative  of  facts.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  quite  necessary  to  attempt  a  depreciation 
of  what  is  universally  esteemed,  because  it  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  object  of  the 
ingenious  writer's  pen  ;  for  in  truth,  from  a  man 
so  still  and  so  tame,  as  to  be  contented  to  pass 
many  years  as  the  domestic  companion  of  a 
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superannuated  lord  and  lady,i  conversation  could 
no  more  be  expected  than  from  a  Chinese  man- 
darin on  a  chimneypiece,  or  the  fantastic  figures 
on  a  gilt  leather  screen. 

If  authority  be  required,  let  us  appeal  to  Plu- 
tarch, the  pnnce  of  ancient  biographers.  05r€ 
rout  iwn^a^ffrdraAS  Tpd^eai  vdvTus  ibttrri  8i}Xay<rcs 
dpcr^  ^  Kfudat  dXXd  rpdy/M  fipax^  ToWdKU  xal 
pirfftOt  Koi  waiHtd  rii  (!fi4>affuf  lidovt  iTtUrfffty  fiSKKov 
^  tiAxfU  iivpi6v€Kfioif  irapard|c(s  al  lUyuxTat,,  Koi 
wtXtofiKla  rdXew,  "  Nor  is  it  always  in  the  most 
distinguished  achievements  that  men's  virtues  or 
vices  may  be  best  discerned;  but  very  often  an 
action  of  small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest, 
shall  distinguish  a  person's  real  character  more 
than  the  greatest  sieges,  or  the  most  important 
battles."* 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentiments  of  the 
very  man  whose  life  I  am  about  to  exhibit 

"The  business  of  the  biographer  is  often  to 
pass  slightly  over  those  performances  and  inci- 
dents which  produce  vulgar  greatness  to  lead 
the  thoughts  into  domestic  privacies,  and  display 
the  minute  details  of  daily  life,  where  exterior 
appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each 
other  only  by  prudence  and  by  virtue.  The 
account  of  Thuanus  is  with  great  propriety  said 
by  its  author  to  have  been  written,  that  it  might 
lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  familiar 
character  of  that  man,  cujus  ingenium  et  can- 
dorem  ex  ipsius  scriptis  sunt  olim  semper 
miratufiy — whose  canaour  and  genius  will  to 
the  end  of  time  be  by  his  writings  preserved  in 
admiration. 

"There  are  many  invisible  circumstances, 
which,  whether  we  read  as  inquirers  after  natural 
or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to  enlarge 
our  science  or  increase  our  virtue,  are  more  im- 
portant than  public  occurrences.  Thus  Sallust, 
the  great  master  of  nature,  has  not  forgot  in  his 
account  of  Catiline,  to  remark,  that  his  walk  was 
now  quick,  and  a^ain  slow,  as  an  indication  of  a 
mind  revolving  with  violent  commotion.  Thus 
die  story  of  Melancthon  affords  a  striking  lecture 
on  the  value  of  time,  by  informing  us,  that  when 
he  had  made  an  appomtment,  he  expected  not 
only  the  hour  but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that  the 
day  might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  suspense ; 
and  all  the  plans  and  enterprises  of  De  Witt  are 
now  of  less  importance  to  the  world  than  that  part 
of  his  personal  character,  which  represents  him 
as  careful  of  his  health,  and  negligent  of  his  life. 

"But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to 
writers,  who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about 
the  performance.  They  rarely  afford  any  other 
account  than  might  be  collected  from  public 
papers,  but  imagine  themselves  writing  a  life, 
when  they  exhibit  a  chronological  series  of 
actions  or  preferments ;  and  have  so  little  regard 
to  the  manners  or  behaviour  of  their  heroes, 
that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  a  man's 
real  character,  by  a  short  conversation  with  one 
«of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and  studied 

*  Plutaich's  "  life  of  Alexander"— Langhome's  transIaiioD. 


narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree,  and  ended 
with  his  funeral 

"There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons 
why  these  narratives  are  often  written  by  such 
as  were  not  likely  to  give  much  instruction  or 
delight,  and  why  most  accounts  of  particular 
persons  are  barren  and  useless.  If  a  life  be 
delayed  till  interest  and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we 
may  hope  for  impartiality,  but  must  expect 
little  intelligence ;  for  the  incidents  which  give 
excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  volatile  and 
evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the 
memory,  and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition. 
We  know  how  few  can  portray  a  living  acquaint- 
ance, except  by  his  most  prominent  and  ob- 
servable particularities,  and  the  grosser  features 
of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in  im- 
parting it,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of  copies 
will  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  original."* 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which  may 
be  made  to  the  minuteness  on  some  occasions  of 
my  detail  of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  how 
happily  it  is  adapted  for  the  petty  exercise  of 
ridicule,  by  men  of  superficial  understanding 
and  ludicrous  fancy :  but  I  remain  firm  and 
confident  in  my  opinion,  that  minute  particulars 
are  frequently  characteristic,  and  always  amus- 
ing, when  they  relate  to  a  distinguished  man. 
I  am,  therefore,  exceedingly  unwilling  that  any 
thing,  however  slight,  which  my  illustrious  friend 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  express,  with  any 
degree  of  point,  should  perish.  For  this  almost 
superstitious  reverence  I  have  found  rery  old 
and  venerable  authority,  quoted  by  our  great 
modem  prelate.  Seeker,  in  whose  tenth  sermon 
there  is  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  a  noted  Jewish  com- 
mentator, who  lived  about  five  hundred  years 
ago,  explains  that  passage  in  the  first  Psalm, 
*  His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,'  from  Rabbins 
yet  older  than  himself,  thus: — That  *even  the 
idle  talk,'  so  he  expresses  it,  '  of  a  good  man 
ought  to  be  regarded;'  the  most  superfluous 
things  he  saith,  are  always  of  some  value.  And 
other  ancient  authors  have  the  same  phrase, 
nearly  in  the  same  sense." 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  considering 
how  highly  the  small  portion  which  we  have  of 
the  table-talk  and  other  anecdotes  of  our  cele- 
brated writers  is  valued,  and  how  earnestly  it  is 
regretted  that  we  have  not  more,  I  am  justified 
in  preserving  rather  too  many  of  Johnson's 
sayings,  than  too  few;  especially  as  from  the 
diversity  of  dispositions  it  cannot  be  known 
with  certainty  beforehand,  whether  what  may 
seem  trifling  to  some,  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
collector  himself^  may  not  be  most  agreeable  to 
many ;  and  the  greater  number  that  an  author 
can  please  in  any  degree,  the  more  pleasure 
does  there  arise  to  a  benevolent  mind. 

To  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  this 
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is  a  degrading  task,  and  the  time  and  labour 
which  have  been  devoted  to  it  misemployed,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  opposing  the  authority 
of  the  greatest  man  of  any  age,  TULIUS  CiCSAR, 
of  whom  Bacon  observes,  that  "In  his  book  of 
Apophthegms  which  he  collected,  we  see  that 
he  esteemed  it  more  honour  to  make  himself 
but  a  pair  of  tables,  to  take  the  wise  and  pithy 
words  of  others,  than  to  have  every  word  of  his 
own  to  be  made  an  apophthegm  or  an  oracle."  * 
Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, I  commit  the  following  pages  to  the  candour 
of  ^e  public. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  i8th  of  September,  N.S. 
1709;  and  his  initiation  into  the  Christian 
church  was  not  delayed;  for  his  baptism  is 
recorded,  in  the  register  of  St  Mary's  parish  in 
that  city,  to  have  been  performed  on  the  day  of 
his  birth :  •  his  father  is  there  styled  Gentleman^ 
a  circumstance  of  which  an  ignorant  panegyrist 
has  praised  him  for  not  being  proud ;  when  the 
truth  is,  that  the  appellation  of  Gentleman, 
though  now  lost  in  the  indiscriminate  assump- 
tion of  Esquire,  was  commonly  taken  by  those 
who  could  not  boast  of  gentility.  His  father 
was  Michael  Johnson,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  of 
obscure  extraction,  who  settled  in  Lichfield  as 
a  bookseller  and  stationer.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  Ford,  descended  of  an  ancient  race  of 
substantial  yeomanry  in  Warwickshire.  They 
were  well  advanced  in  years  when  they  married,' 
and  never  had  more  than  two  children,  both 
sons ;  Samuel,  their  first-bom,  who  lived  to  be 
the  illustrious  character  whose  various  excel- 
lence I  am  to  endeavour  to  record,  and  Nathanael, 
who  died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Mr  Michael  Johnson  was  a  man  of  a  large  and 
robust  body,  and  of  a  strong  and  active  mind ; 
yet,  as  in  the  most  solid  rocks  veins  of  unsound 
substance  are  often  discovered,  there  was  in  him 
a  mixture  of  that  disease,  the  nature  of  which 
eludes  the  most  minute  enquiry,  though  the 
effects  are  well  known  to  be  a  weariness  of  life, 
an  unconcem  about  those  things  which  agitate 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  a  general 
sensation  of  gloomy  wretchedness.  From  him 
tlien  his  son  inherited,  with  some  other  qualities, 
"a  vile  melancholy,"  which  in  his  too  strong 
expression  of  any  disturbance  of  the  mind, 
^*  made  him  mad  all  his  life,  at  least  not  sober."t 
Michael  was,  however,  forced  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  circumstances  to  be  very  diligent  in 
business,  not  only  in  his  shop,  but  by  occasion- 
ally resorting  to  several  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,! some  of  which  were  at  a  considerable 

•  "Advancement  of  Learnine,"  Book  I. 

t  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides."  3rd  ed.  n.  nr. 

X  Extract  of  a  letter  dated  "Trentham,  St  Peters  Day, 
1716,**  written  by  the  Rev.  George  Plaxton,  Chaplain  at  that 
time  to  Lord  Gower,  which  may  serve  to  show  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  father  of  our  great  moralist  was  held;  "John- 
Hon,  the  Lichfield  librarian,  is  now  here :  he  propagates  learning 
all  over  this  diocese,  and  advanceth  knowledge  to  its  just 
height ;  all  the  clergy  here  are  his  pupils,  and  suck  all  they 
have  from  him.  Allen  cannot  make  a  warrant  without  his  pre- 
cedent, nor  our  quondam  John  Evans  draw  a  recognizance  sins 
tiirtetione Mtcfuttlis." — "Cent.  Mag.," October  1791. 


distance  from  Lichfield.  At  that  time  book- 
sellers' shops  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England 
were  very  rare  :  so  that  there  was  not  one  even 
in  Birmingham,  in  which  town  old  Mr  Johnson 
used  to  open  a  shop  every  market-day.  He  was 
a  pretty  good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  citizen  so 
creditable  as  to  be  made  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Lichfield ;  and  being  a  man  of  good  sense, 
and  skill  in  his  trade,  he  acquired  a  reasonable 
share  of  wealth,  of  which,  however,  he  after- 
wards lost  the  greatest  part,  by  engaging  un- 
successfully in  a  manufacture  of  parchment. 
He  was  a  zealous  high-churchman  and  royalist, 
and  retained  his  attachment  to  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Stuart,  though  he  reconciled  himself, 
by  casuistical  arguments  of  expediency  and 
necessity,  to  take  the  oaths  imposed  by  tfie 
prevailing  power. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  his  life  somewhat 
romantic,  but  so  well  authenticated,  that  I  shall 
not  omit  it.  A  young  woman  of  Leek,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, while  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
there,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him  ;  and 
though  it  met  with  no  favourable  return,  followed 
him  to  Lichfield,  where  she  took  lodgings  oppo- 
site to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  indulged 
her  hopeless  fiame.  When  he  was  informed 
that  it  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that  her  life 
was  in  danger,  he  with  a  generous  humanity 
went  to  her  and  offered  to  marry  her,  but  it  was 
then  too  late:  her  vital  power  was  exhausted; 
and  she  actually  exhibited  one  of  the  very  rare 
instances  of  dying  for  love.  She  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Lichfield  :  and  he,  with  a  tender 
regard,  placed  a  stone  over  her  grave  with  this 
inscription : 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Blanry,  a  Stranger : 

She  departed  this  Life 

20th  of  September,  1694. 

Johnson's  mother  was  a  woman  of  distin- 
guished understanding.  I  asked  his  old  school- 
fellow, Mr  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham,  if 
she  was  not  vain  of  her  son.  He  said,  "  she 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  be  vain,  but  she 
knew  her  son's  value."  Her  piety  was  not 
inferior  to  her  understanding;  and  to  her  must 
be  ascribed  those  early  impressions  of  religion 
upon  the  mind  of  her  son,  from  which  the  world 
afterguards  derived  so  much  benefit.  He  told 
me,  that  he  remembered  distinctly  having  had 
the  first  notion  of  Heaven,  "a  place  to  which 
good  people  went,"  and  Hell,  "  a  place  to  which 
bad  people  went,"  communicated  to  him  by  her, 
when  a  little  child  in  bed  with  her;  and  that  it 
might  be  the  better  fixed  in  his  memory,  she 
sent  him  to  repeat  it  to  Tliomas  Jackson,  their 
man-servant ;  he  not  being  in  the  way,  this  was 
not  done;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
artificial  aid  for  its  preservation. 

In  following  so  very  eminent  a  man  from  his 
cradle  to  his  g^ve,  every  minute  particular, 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  progress  of  his 
mind,  is  interesting.  That  he  was  remarkable, 
even  in  his  earliest  years,  may  easily  be  supposed ; 
for  to  use  his  own  words  in  his  "  Life  of  Syden-^ 
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ham,"  "  Tliat  the  strength  of  his  understanding, 
the  accurac)r  of  his  discernment,  and  the  ardour 
of  his  curiosity,  might  have  been  remarked  from 
his  infancy  by  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  for  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man,  whose  history  has  been  minutely  related, 
that  did  not  in  every  part  of  life  discover  the 
same  proportion  of  intellectual  vigour." 

In  all  such  investigations  it  is  certainly  un- 
wise to  pay  too  much  attention  to  incidents 
which  the  credulous  relate  with  ea^er  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  more  scrupulous  or  witty  inquirer 
considers  only  as  topics  of  ridicule  :  yet  there  is 
a  traditional  story  of  the  infant  Hercules  of 
toryism,  so  curiously  characteristic,  that  I  shall 
not  withhold  it.  It  was  communicated  to  me  in 
a  letter  from  Miss  Mary  Adye,  of  Lichfield. 

**When  Dr  Sacheverel  was  at  Lichfield, 
Johnson  was  not  quite  three  years  old.^  My 
grandfather  Hammond  observed  him  at  the 
cathedral  perched  upon  his  Other's  shoulders, 
listening  and  gaping  at  the  much-celebrated 
preacher.  Mr  Hammond  asked  Mr  Johnson 
how  he  could  possibly  think  of  bringing  such  an 
infant  to  church,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a 
crowd.  He  answered,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  him  at  home ;  for,  young  as  he  was,  he 
believed  he  had  caught  the  public  spirit  and  zeal 
for  Sacheverel,  and  would  have  stayed  for  ever 
in  the  church,  satisfied  with  beholding  him.'' 

Nor  can  I  omit  a  little  instance  of  that  jealous 
independence  of  spirit,  and  impetuosity  of 
temper,  which  never  forsook  him.  The  fact 
was  acknowledged  to  me  by  himself,  upon  the 
authority  of  his  mother.  One  day  when  the 
servant  who  used  to  be  sent  to  school  to  conduct 
him  home,  had  not  come  in  time,  he  set  out  by 
himself^  though  he  was  then  so  near-sighted, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  to  take  a  view  of  the  kennel,  before 
he  ventured  to  step  over  it  His  schoolmistress, 
afraid  that  he  might  miss  his  way,  or  fall  into 
the  kennel,  or  be  run  over  by  a  cart,  followed 
him  at  some  distance.  He  happened  to  turn 
about  and  perceive  her.  Feelmg  her  careful 
attention  as  an  insult  to  his  manliness,  he  ran 
back  to  her  in  a  rage,  and  beat  her,  as  well  as 
his  strength  would  permit 

Of  the  power  of  his  memory,  for  which  he  was 
all  his  life  eminent  to  a  degree  almost  in- 
credible, the  following  early  instance  was  told 
me  in  his  presence  at  Lichfield,  in  1776,  by  his 
step-daughter,  Mrs  Lucy  Porter,  as  related  to 
her  by  his  mother.  When  he  was  a  child  in 
petticoats,  and  had  learned  to  read,  Mrs  John- 
son one  morning  put  the  Common  Prayer  Book 
into  his  hands,  pointed  to  the  collect  for  the 
day,  and  said,  "Sam,  you  must  get  this  by  heart." 
She  went  upstairs,  leaving  him  to  study  it ;  but 
by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  second  floor, 
she  heard  him  following  her.  "What's  the 
matter?"  said  she.  "  I  can  say  it,"  he  replied ; 
and  he  repeated  it  distinctly,  though  he  could 
not  have  read  it  more  than  twice. 


But  there  has  been  another  story  of  his  infant 
precocity  generally  circulated,  and  generally 
believed,  the  truth  of  which  I  am  to  refute  upon 
his  own  authority.  It  is  told '"'  that,  when  a 
child  of  three  years  old,  he  chanced  to  tread 
upon  a  duckling,  the  eleventh  of  a  brood,  and 
killed  it ;  upon  which,  it  is  said,  he  dictated  to 
his  mother  the  following  epitaph  : — 

"  Here  lies  good  master  duck, 

Whom  Samuel  Tohnson  trod  on ; 

If  it  had  lived,  it  had  been  good  luck^ 

For  then  we'd  had  an  odd  one** 

There  is  surely  internal  evidence,  that  this  little 
composition  combines  in  it  what  no  child  of 
three  years  old  could  produce,  without  an  ex- 
tension of  its  faculties  by  immediate  inspiration  ; 
yet  Mrs  Lucy  Porter,  Dr  Johnson's  step-daughter, 
positively  maintained  to  me,  in  his  presence, 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 
anecdote,  for  she  had  heard  it  from  his  mother. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain  an  authentic  relation 
of  facts,  and  such  authority  may  there  be  for 
error ;  for  he  assured  me  that  his  father  made 
the  verses,  and  wished  to  pass  them  for  his 
child's.  He  added,  "  My  father  was  a  foolish 
old  man ;  that  is  to  say,  foolish  in  talking  of  his 
children."  t 

Young  Johnson  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
much  afflicted  with  the  scrofula,  or  king's  evil, 
which  disfigured  a  countenance  naturally  well 
formed,  and  hurt  his  visual  nerves  so  much, 
that  he  did  not  see  at  all  with  one  of  his  eyes, 
though  its  appearance  was  little  different  from 
that  of  the  other.  There  is  amongst  his  prayers 
one  inscribed  "  When  my  eye  was  restored  to 
its  use  "I  which  ascertains  a  defect  that  many  of 
his  friends  knew  he  had,  though  I  never  per- 
ceived it  I  supposed  him  to  be  only  near- 
sighted :  and,  indeed,  I  must  observe,  that  in  no 
other  respect  could  I  discern  any  defect  in  his 
vision  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  force  of  his  atten- 
tion and  perceptive  quickness  made  him  see  and 
distinguish  all  manner  of  objects,  whether  of 
nature  or  of  art,  with  a  nicety  that  is  rarely  to 
be  found.    When  he  and  I  were  travelling  in 

•  "Anecdotes  of  Dr  Johnson,"  by  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi, 
p.  IX.    "  Life  of  Dr  Johnson,**  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  6. 

t  This  anecdote  of  the  duck,  though  duproved  by  internal 
and  external  evidence,  has  nevertheless,  upon  supposition  of  its 
truth,  been  made  the  foundation  of  the  following  ingenious  and 
fanciful  reflections  of  Miss  Seward,  amonest  Uie  communica- 
tions concerning  Drjohnson  with  which  she  has  been  pleased 
to  favour  me:~'*Tnese  infant  numbers  contain  the  seeds  of 
those  propensities  which  thnnigh  his  life  so  strongly  marked 
hk  character ;  of  that  poetic  talent  which  afterwards  bore  such 
rich  and  plentiful  fruits ;  for,  excepting  his  orthographic  works, 
everything  which  Dr  Johnson  wrote  was  poetry,  whose  essence 
consists,  not  in  numbers,  or  in  jingle,  but  in  the  strength  and 
^low  of  a  fancjr  to  wdiich  all  the  stores  of  nature  and  art  stand 
m  prompt  administration ;  and  in  an  eloquence  which  conveys 
their  blended  illustrations  in  a  language  *  more  ttmeable  than 
needs  or  rhyme  or  verse  to  add  more  harmony.* 

*'The  above  little  verses  also  show  that  superstitious  bias 
which  *  grew  with  his  growth  ^  and  strengthened  writh  his 
strength,^  and  of  late  years  particularly  injured  his  happiness 
by  presenting  to  him  the  gloomy  side  of  religion,  rnther  than 
that  bright  and  cheering  one  which  gilds  the  period  of  closing 
life  with  the  light  of  pious  hope.** 

This  is  so  buiutifufly  imaged,  that  I  would  not  suppress  it. 
But,  like  many  other  theories,  it  is  deducted  from  a  supposed 
fact,  which  is,  indeed,  a  fiction. 

}  "  Prayers  and  Mediutions,"  p.  97. 
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the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  I  pointed  out  to 
him  a  mountain  which  I  observed  resembled  a 
cone,  he  corrected  my  inaccuracy,  by  showing 
me,  that  it  was  indeed  pointed  at  the  top,  but 
that  one  side  of  it  was  larger  than  the  other. 
And  the  ladies  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
agree,  that  no  man  was  more  nicely  and  minutely 
critical  in  the  elegance  of  female  dress.  When 
I  found  that  he  saw  the  romantic  beauties  of 
Islam,  in  Derbyshire,  much  better  than  I  did,  I 
told  him  that  he  resembled  an  able  performer 
upon  a  bad  instrument  How  false  and  con- 
temptible then  are  all  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  to  the  prejudice  either  of  his  candour 
or  of  his  philosophy,  founded  upon  a  supposition 
that  he  was  almost  blind.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  contracted  this  grievous  malady  from 
his  nurse.  His  mother  yielding  to  the  super- 
stitious notion,  which  it  is  wonderful  to  think 
prevailed  so  long  in  this  country,  as  to  the 
virtue  of  the  regal  touch ;  a  notion  which  our 
king  encouraged,  and  to  which  a  man  of  such 
inquirv  and  such  judgment  as  Carte  could  give 
credit* ;  carried  him  to  London,  where  he  was 
actually  touched  by  Queen  Anne.  Mrs  John- 
son, indeed,  as  Mr  Hector  informed  me,  acted 
by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Floyer, 
then  a  physician  in  Lichfield.  Johnson  used  to 
talk  of  this  very  frankly ;  and  Mrs  Piozzi  has 
preserved  his  very  picturesque  description  of  the 
scene  as  it  remained  upon  his  fancy.  Being 
asked  if  he  could  remember  Queen  Anne, — "  He 
had,"  he  said,  "  a  confused,  but  somehow  a  sort 
of  solemn  recollection  of  a  lady  in  diamonds, 
and  a  long  black  hood."  ♦  This  touch,  however, 
was  without  any  effect  I  ventured  to  say  to 
him,  in  allusion  to  the  political  principles  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  of  which  he  ever 
retained  some  odour,  that  **  his  mother  had  not 
carried  him  far  enough  ;  she  should  have  taken 
him  to  Rome." 

He  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by  Dame 
Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school  for  young 
children  in  Lichfield.  He  told  me  she  could 
read  the  black  letter,  and  asked  him  to  borrow 
for  her,  from  his  father,  a  Bible  in  that  character. 
When  he  was  going  to  Oxford,  she  came  to  take 
leave  of  him,  brought  him,  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  kindness,  a  present  of  gingerbread,  and  said 
he  was  the  best  scholar  she  ever  had.  He 
delip:hted  in  mentioning  this  early  compliment  : 
addmg,  with  a  smile,  that  "  this  was  as  high  a 
proof  of  his  merit  as  he  could  conceive."  His 
next  instructor  in  English  was  a  master,  whom, 
when  he  spoke  of  him  to  me,  he  familiarly 
called  Tom  Brown,  who,  said  he,  "published 
a  spelling-book,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Uni- 
verse; but  I  fear  no  copy  of  it  can  now  be 
had." 

[17 19.  Age  10.]  He  began  to  learn  Latin 
with  Mr  Hawkins,  usher,  or  under-master  of 
Lichfield  school — "  a  man,"  said  he,  "  very  skil- 
ful in  his  little  way."  With  him  he  continued 
two  years,  and  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Hunter,  the  head-master,  who,  according  to 
*  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  la 


his  account,  "was  very  severe,  and  wrong- 
headedly  severe.  He  used,"  said  he,  "  to  beat 
us  unmercifully;  and  he  did  not  distinguish 
between  ignorance  and  negligence;  for  he 
would  beat  a  boy  equally  for  not  knowing  a 
thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it.  He  would 
ask  a  boy  a  question,  and  if  he  did  not  answer 
it,  he  would  beat  him,  without  considering 
whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how 
to  answer  it  For  instance,  he  would  call  up  a 
boy  and  ask  him  Latin,  for  a  candlestick,  which 
the  boy  could  not  expect  to  be  asked.  Now, 
Sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer  every  question,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr  Hunter  to  mention  that  though  he  might 
err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of  Lichfield 
was  very  respectable  in  his  time.  The  late  Dr 
Taylor,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  was 
educated  under  him,  told  me,  that  "  he  was  an 
excellent  master,  and  that  his  ushers  were  most 
of  them  men  of  eminence  ;  that  Holbrook, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  men,  best  scholars, 
and  best  preachers  of  his  age,  was  usher  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  that  Johnson  was 
at  school  Then  came  Hague,  of  whom  as 
much  might  be  said,  with  the  addition  that  he 
was  an  elegant  poet.  Hague  was  succeeded  by 
Green,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose 
character  in  the  learned  world  is  well  known. 
In  the  same  form  with  Johnson  was  Conp^ve, 
who  afterwards  became  Chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  by  that  connection  obtained  good 
preferment  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Congreve,  in  Stafford- 
shire, of  which  the  poet  was  a  branch.  His 
brother  sold  the  estate.  There  was  also  Lowe, 
afterwards  Canon  of  Windsor." 

Indeed,  Johnson  was  very  sensible  how  much 
he  owed  to  Mr  Hunter.  Mr  Langton  one  day 
asked  him  how  he  had  acquired  so  accm-ate  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  in  which,  I  believe,  he  was 
exceeded  by  no  man  of  his  time  ;  he  said,  "  My 
master  whipt  me  very  well.  Without  that.  Sir, 
I  should  have  done  nothing."  He  told  Mr 
Langton  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  his 
boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  say,  "  And  this  I 
do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows."  Johnson, 
upon  all  occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of 
enforcing  instruction  by  means  of  the  rod.  "  I 
would  rather,"  says  he,  "  have  the  rod  to  be  the 
general  terror  to  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than 
tell  a  child  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be 
more  esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters. 
ITie  rod  produces  an  effect  which  terminates  in 
itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets 
his  task,  and  there's  an  end  on*t :  whereas,  by  ex- 
citing emulation  and  comparisons  of  superiority, 
you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief ;  you 
make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other." 

When  Johnson  saw  some  young  ladies  in 
Lincolnshire  who  were  remarkably  well  behaved, 
owing  to  their  mother's  strict  discipline  and 
severe  correction,  he  exclaimed,  in  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  lines  a  little  varied, 

"  Rod^  I  will  honour  thee  for  this  thy  duty." 


Agb  is] 
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That  superiority  over  his  fellows,  which  he 
maintained  with  so  much  dignity  in  his  march 
through  life,  was  not  assumed  from  vanity  and 
ostentation,  but  was  the  natural  and  constant 
effect  of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  of 
which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  by  com- 
parison ;  the  intellectual  difference,  which  in 
other  cases  of  comparison  of  characters,  is  often 
a  matter  of  undecided  contest,  being  as  clear  in 
his  case  as  the  superiority  of  stature  in  some 
men  above  others.  Johnson  did  not  strut  or 
stand  on  tiptoe  ;  he  only  did  not  stoop.  From 
his  earliest  years,  his  superiority  was  perceived 
and  acknowledged.  He  was  from  the  beginning 
ipoi  dj'dpwr,  a  king  of  mea.  His  schoolfellow, 
Mr  Hector^  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with 
many  particulars  of  his  boyish  days ;  and 
assured  me  that  he  never  knew  him  corrected  at 
school,  but  for  talking  and  diverting  other  boys 
from  their  business.  He  seemed  to  learn  by 
intuition ;  for,  though  indolence  and  procrasti- 
nation were  inherent  in  his  constitution,  when- 
ever he  made  an  exertion,  he  did  more  than  any 
one  else.  In  short,  he  is  a  memorable  instance 
of  what  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  boy  is 
the  man  in  miniature  ;  and  that  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  each  individual  are  the 
same  through  the  whole  course  of  life.  His 
favourites  used  to  receive  very  liberal  assistance 
from  him;  and  such  was  the  submission  and 
deference  with  which  he  was  treated,  such  the 
desire  to  obtain  his  regard,  that  three  of  the 
boys,  of  whom  Mr  Hector  was  sometimes  one, 
used  to  come  in  the  morning  as  his  humble 
attendants,  and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in 
the  middle  stooped  while  he  sat  upon  his  back, 
and  one  on  each  side  supported  him,  and  thus 
he  was  borne  triumphant.  Such  a  proof  of  the 
early  predominance  of  intellectual  vigour  is  very 
remarkable,  and  does  honour  to  human  nature. 
Talking  to  me  once  himself  of  his  being  much 
distinguished  at  school,  he  told  me,  "They 
never  thought  to  raise  me  by  comparing  me  to 
any  one  ;  they  never  said  Johnson  is  as  good  a 
scholar  as  such  a  one ;  but  such  a  one  is  as  good 
a  scholar  as  Johnson  ;  and  this  was  said  but  of 
one,  but  of  Lowe :  and  I  do  not  think  he  was  as 
good  a  scholar." 

He  discovered  a  great  ambition  to  excel, 
which  roused  him  to  counteract  his  indolence. 
He  was  uncommonly  inquisitive;  and  his 
memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he  never  forgot 
anything  that  he  either  heard  or  read.  Mr  H  ector 
remembers  having  recited  to  him  eighteen 
verses,  which,  after  a  little  pause,  he  repeated 
veriafy'mj  varying  only  one  epithet  by  which  he 
improved  the  line. 

He  never  joined  with  the  other  boys  in  their 
ordinary  diversions  :  his  only  amusement  was  in 
winter,  when  he  took  a  pleasure  in  being  drawn 
upon  the  ice  by  a  boy  barefooted,  who  pulled 
him  along  by  a  garter  fixed  round  him ;  no  very 
easy  operation,  as  his  size  was  remarkably  large. 
His  defective  sight,  indeed,  prevented  him  from 
enjoying  the  common  sports;  and  he  once 
pleasantly  remarked  to  me,  "how  wonderfully 


well  he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  without  them." 
Lord  Chesterfield,  however,  has  justly  observed 
in  one  of  his  letters,  when  earnestly  cautioning 
a  friend  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  idle- 
ness, that  active  sports  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
idleness  in  young  people ;  and  that  the  listless 
torpor  of  doing  nothing,  alone  deserves  that  name. 
Of  this  dismal  inertness  of  disposition,  Johnson 
had  all  his  life  too  great  a  share.  Mr  Hector 
relates,  that  "he  could  not  oblige  him  more 
than  by  sauntering  away  the  hours  of  vacation 
in  the  fields,  during  which  he  was  more  engaged 
in  talking  to  himself  than  to  his  companion." 

Dr  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  was 
long  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  has 
preserved  a  few  anecdotes  concerning  him,  re- 
gretting that  he  was  not  a  more  diligent  collector, 
informs  me,  that  "  when  a  boy  he  was  immoder- 
ately fond  of  reading  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
he  retained  his  fondness  for  them  through  life  ; 
so  that,"  adds  his  lordship,  "  spending  part  of  a 
summer  at  my  parsonage-house  in  the  country, 
he  chose  for  his  regular  reading  the  old  Spanish 
romance  of  '  Felixmarte  of  Hircania,'  in  folio, 
which  he  read  quite  through.  Yet  I  have  heard 
him  attribute  to  these  extravagant  fictions  that 
unsettled  turn  of  mind  which  prevented  his 
ever  fixing  in  any  profession." 

[1724.  Age  15.1  After  having  resided  for 
some  time  at  ihe  house  of  his  uncle,  Cornelius 
Ford,  Johnson  was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  re- 
moved to  the  school  of  Stourbridge,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, of  which  Mr  Wentworth  was  then 
master.  This  step  was  taken  by  the  advice  of  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr  Ford,  a  man  in  whom  both 
talents  and  good  dispositions  were  disgraced  by 
licentiousness,*  but  who  was  a  very  able  judge 
of  what  was  right  At  this  school  he  did  not 
receive  so  much  benefit  as  was  expected.  It 
has  been  said,  that  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
an  assistant  to  Mr  Wentworth,  in  teaching  the 
younger  boys.  "Mr  Wentworth,"  he  told  me, 
"  was  a  very  able  man,  but  an  idle  man,  and  to 
me  very  severe  ;  but  I  cannot  blame  him  much. 
I  was  then  a  big  boy ;  he  saw  I  did  not  reverence 
him,  and  that  he  should  get  no  honour  by  me. 
I  had  brought  enough  with  me  to  carry  me 
through;  and  all  I  should  get  at  his  school 
would  be  ascribed  to  my  own  labour,  or  to  my 
former  master.  Yet  he  taught  me  a  great 
deal." 

He  thus  discriminated  to  Dr  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  his  progress  at  his  two  grammar 
schools.  "  At  one,  I  learned  much  in  the  school, 
but  little  from  the  master;  in  the  other,  I  learned 
much  from  the  master,  but  little  in  the  school." 

The  bishop  also  informs  me,  that  Dr  John- 
son's father,  before  he  was  received  at  Stour- 
bridge, applied  to  have  him  admitted  as  a 
scholar  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee, 
M.A.,  head  master  of  Newport  school  in  Shrop- 
shire (a  very  diligent  good  teacher,  at  that  time 
in  high  reputation,  under  whom  Mr  Hollis  is 
said,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  to  have  been 

*  He  U  said  to  be  the  original  of  the  parson  in  Hogarth's 
Modem  Midnight  Conversation. 
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also  educated).*  This  application  to  Mr  Lee 
was  not  successful ;  but  Johnson  had  afterwards 
the  gratification  to  hear  that  the  old  gentleman, 
who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  mentioned  it 
as  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  his  life, 
that  "  he  was  very  near  having  that  great  man 
for  his  scholar." 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  then  he  returned  home,  where  he 
may  be  said  to  have  loitered,  for  two  years,  in 
a  state  very  unworthy  his  uncommon  abilities. 
He  had  already  given  several  proofs  of  his 
poetical  genius,  both  in  his  school  exercises  and 
m  other  occasional  compositions.  Of  these  I 
have  obtained  a  considerable  collection,  by  the 
favour  of  Mr  Wentworth,  son  of  one  of  his 
masters,  and  of  Mr  Hector,  his  schoolfellow  and 
friend ;  from  which  I  select  the  following  speci- 
mens:— 

Translation  ^Virgil.     Pastoral  I. 

MELIBCEUS. 

Now,  Titynis,  you,  supine  and  careless  laid. 
Play  on  your  pipe  beneath  this  beechen  shade ; 
While  wretched  we  about  the  world  must  roam, 
And  leave  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home, 
Here  at  your  ease  you  sing  your  amorous  flame. 
And  the  wood  rings  with  Amarillis'  name. 

TITYRUS. 

Those  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bestow'd, 
For  I  shall  never  think  him  less  than  god : 
Oft  on  his  altar  shall  my  firstlings  lie. 
Their  blood  the  consecrated  stone  shall  dye : 
He  gave  my  flocks  to  graze  the  flowery  meads. 
And  me  to  tune  at  ease  th'  unequal  reeds. 

MELIBCBUS. 

My  admiration  only  I  exprest 
(No  spark  of  envy  harbours  in  my  breast). 
That,  when  confusion  o'er  the  country  reigns. 
To  you  alone  this  happy  state  remains. 
Here  I,  though  faint  myself,  must  drive  my  goats. 
Far  from  their  ancient  nelds  and  humble  cots. 
This  scarce  I  lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Two  tender  kids,  the  hopes  of  all  the  flock. 
Had  we  not  been  perverse  and  careless  grown, 
This  dire  event  by  omens  was  foreshown ; 
Our  trees  were  blasted  by  the  thunder  stroke. 
And  left-hand  crows,  from  an  old  hollow  oak, 
Foretold  the  coming  evil  by  their  dismal  croak. 

Translation  ^HORACB.     Book  I.     Ode  xxii. 

The  man,  my  friend,  whose  conscious  heart 
With  virtue's  sacred  ardour  glows. 

Nor  taints  with  death  the  envenom'd  dart. 
Nor  needs  the  guard  of  moorish  bows : 

Though  Scythia's  icy  cliffs  he  treads, 

Or  horrid  Afric's  faithless  sands ; 
Or  where  the  filmed  Hydaspes  spreads 

His  liquid  wealth  o'er  barbarous  lands. 

For  while  by  Chloe's  image  charm'd, 
Too  far  in  Sabine  woods  I  strav'd ; 

Me  sin^ng,  careless  and  unarm'd, 
A  grizzly  wolf  surprised,  and  fled. 

An  was  likewise  tbe  Bishop  of  Dromore  many  yean  after' 


No  savage  more  portentous  stain'd 
Apulia's  spacious  wilds  with  gore ; 

No  hercer  Juba's  thirsty  land, 
Dire  nurse  of  raging  lions,  bore. 

Place  me  where  no  soft  summer  gale 
Among  the  quivering  branches  sighs ; 

Where  clouds  condensed  for  ever  veil 
With  horrid  gloom  the  frowning  skies  : 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  line, 

A  clime  denied  to  human  race ; 
1*11  sing  of  Chloe's  charms  divine. 

Her  neavenly  voice,  and  beauteous  face. 

Translation  ^Horace.    Book  II.    Ode  ix. 

Clouds  do  not  always  veil  the  skies. 
Nor  showers  immerse  the  verdant  plain ; 

Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise, 
Or  storms  afflict  the  ruffled  main. 

Nor,  Valgius,  on  th'  Armenian  shores 

Do  tbe  chain'd  waters  always  freeze ; 
Not  always  furious  Boreas  roars, 

Or  bends  with  violent  force  the  trees. 
But  you  are  ever  drown'd  in  tears. 

For  Mystes  dead  you  ever  mourn ; 
No  setting  Sol  can  ease  your  cares, 

But  finds  you  sad  at  fails  return. 

The  wise  experienced  Grecian  sage 

Moum'd  not  Antilochus  so  long ; 
Nor  did  King  Priam's  hoary  age 

So  much  lament  his  slaughter'd  son. 

Leave  off,  at  length,  these  woman's  sighs, 

Augustus'  numerous  trophies  sing ; 
Repeat  that  prince's  victories, 

To  whom  all  nations  tribute  bring. 
Niphates  rolls  an  humbler  wave. 

At  length  the  undaunted  Scythian  yields, 
Content  to  live  the  Roman's  slave. 

And  scarce  forsakes  his  native  fields. 

Translation  of  part  of  the  Dialogue  between  HECTOR 
and  Andromache;  from  the  Sixth  Booh  oj 
Homer's  Iliad. 

She  ceased  ;  then  god-like  Hector  answer'd  kind 
(His  various  plumage  sporting  in  the  wind), 
That  post,  and  all  the  rest,  shall  be  my  care ; 
But  shall  I,  then,  forsake  the  unfinish  d  war  ? 
How  would  the  Trojans  brand  great  Hector's  name! 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  fame, 
Acouired  by  wounds  and  battles  bravely  fought ! 
O,  now  my  soul  abhors  so  mean  a  thought ! 
Long  since  I  leam'd  to  slight  this  fleeting  breath, 
And  view  with  cheerful  eyes  approaching  death, 
The  inexorable  sisters  have  decreed 
That  Priam's  house,  and  Priam's  self  shall  bleed 
The  day  will  come,  in  which  proud  Troy  shall  yield. 
And  spread  its  smoking  ruins  o'er  the  neldt 
Yet  Hecuba's,  nor  Priam's  hoary  age. 
Whose  blood  shall  quench  some  Grecian's  thirsty 

rage. 
Nor  my  brave  brothers,  that  have  bit  the  ground. 
Their  souls  dismiss'd  through  many  a  ghastly 

wound. 
Can  in  my  bosom  half  that  grief  create, 
As  the  sad  thought  ofyour  impending  fate  : 
When  some  proud  Grecian  dame  shall   tasks 

impose 
Mimic  your  tears,  and  ridicule  your  woes ; 
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Beneath  Hjrperia's  waters  shall  you  sweat, 
And,  Minting,  scarce  support  the  lic[uid  weight : 
Then  shall  some  Argive  loud  insulting  cry. 
Behold  the  wife  of  Elector,  guard  of  Troy  ! 
Tears,  at  my  name,  shall  drown  those  beauteous 

eyes. 
And  that  ^r  bosom  heave  with  rising  sighs ! 
Before  that  day,  by  some  brave  hero's  hand 
May  I  lie  slain,  and  spurn  the  bloody  sand. 

Ta  a  Young  Lady  on  her  Birthday.* 
This  tributary  verse  receive,  my  fair. 
Warm  with  an  ardent  lover's  fondest  prayer. 
May  this  returning  day  for  ever  find 
Thy  form  more  lovely,  more  adorn'd  thy  mind  ; 
All  pains,  all  cares,   may  favouring  Heaven 

remove. 
All  but  the  sweet  solicitudes  of  love ! 
May  {>owerful  nature  join  with  grateful  art. 
To  point  each  glance,  and  force  it  to  the  heart ! 
O  then,  when  conquered  crowds  confess  thy  sway, 
When  ev'n  proud  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey 
My  fair,  be  mindful  of  the  mighty  trust : 
Alas  !  'tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  jusL 
Those  sovereign  charms  with  strictest  care  employ ; 
Nor  give  the  generous  pain,  the  worthless  joy  : 
With  his  own  form  acquaint  the  forward  fool, 
Showm  in  the  faithful  glass  of  ridicule ; 
Teach  mimic  censure  her  ovm  faults  to  find. 
No  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind, 
So  shall  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind. 

The  Young  Author. t 
When  first  the  peasant,  lone  inclin'd  to  roam. 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  and  peaceful  home, 
Pleas'd  with  the  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields, 
He  scorns  the  verdant  meads  and  flow'ry  fields ; 
Then  dances  jocund  o'er  the  watery  way, 
While  the  breeze  whispers,  and  the  streamers  play: 
Unbounded  prospects  m  his  bosom  roll. 
And  future  millions  lift  his  rising  soul ; 
In  blissful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine. 
And  raptur'd  sees  the  new-found  ruby  shine. 
Toys  insincere  !  thick  clouds  invade  the  skies, 
Loud  roar  the  billows,  high  the  waves  arise  ; 
Sick'ning  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore. 
And  vows  to  trust  die  fiuthless  deep  no  more. 

So  the  young  Author,  panting  after  fame, 
And  the  long  honours  of  a  lasting  name, 
Intrusts  his  happiness  to  human  kind. 
More  false,  more  cruel,  than  the  seas  or  wind. 
"  Toil  on,  dull  crowd,"  in  ecstacies  he  cries, 
•*  For  wealth  or  title,  perishable  priie ; 
•*  While  I  those  transitory  blessings  scorn, 
"  Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unborn." 
This  thought  once  form'd,  all  counsel  comes  too 

late 
He  flies  to  press,  and  hurries  on  his  fate ; 
Swiftly  he  sees  the  imagin'd  laurels  spread. 
And  feels  the  unfading  wreath  surround  his  head. 
Wam'd  by  another's  fate,  vain  youth,  be  wise ; 
Those  dreams  were  Settle's  once,  and  Ogilby's. 

The  pamphlet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise 
To  some  retreat  the  baffled  writer  flies ; 
Where  no  sour  critics  snarl,  nor  sneers  molest. 
Safe  from  the  tart  lampoon,  and  stinging  jest : 
There  begs  of  Heaven  a  less  distinguish^  lot. 
Glad  to  be  hid,  and  proud  to  be  forgoL 

*  Mr  Hector  infonns  me,  that  this  was  made  almost 
imPr^jM^tUt  in  hit  presence. 

f  This  he  inserted,  with  many  alterations,  m  the  "Gentle- 
man's Magaane,"  1743. 


Epilogue,  intended  to  be  ipokm  hy  a  Lady,  who  was 
to  personate  the  Ghost  4/HBRMIONB.* 

Ye  blooming  train,  who  give  despair  or  joy. 

Bless  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  frown  destroy ; 

In  whose  fieiir  cheeks  destructive  Cupids  wait. 

And  with  unerring  shafts  distribute  fate  ; 

Whose  snowy  breasts,  whose  animated  eyes, 

Each  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer  dies  ; 

Whilst  you  deride  their  pangs  in  barb'rous  play,  ) 

Unpitying  see  them  weep,  and  hear  them  pray,   > 

Ana  unrelenting  sport  ten  thousand  lives  away.    ) 

For  you,  ve  £ur,  1  quit  the  gloomy  plains. 

Where  sable  night  in  all  her  horror  reigns ; 

No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades. 

Receive  the  unhappy  ghosts  of  scornful  maids. 

For  kind,  for  tenaer  nymphs,  the  myrtle  blooms. 

And  weaves  her  bending  boughs  in  pleasing  glooms 

Perennial  roses  deck  each  purple  vale. 

And  scents  ambrosial  breathe  m  every  gale : 

Far  hence  are  banish'd  vapours,  spleen,  and  tears. 

Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  languid  airs  : 

No  pug,  no  favourite  Cupid,  there  enjoys 

The  balmy  kiss,  for  which  poor  Th^rsis  dies ; 

Form'd  to  delight,  they  use  no  foreign  arms, 

Nor  torturing  whalebones  pinch  them  into  charms  ; 

No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  inflame. 

For  those  who  feel  no  guilt  can  know  no  shame ; 

Un&ded  still  their  former  charms  they  show. 

Around  them  pleasures  wait,  and  joys  for  ever  new. 

But  cruel  virgins  meet  severer  fates  ; 

Expell'd  and  exiled  from  the  blissful  seats, 

To  dismal  realms,  and  regions  void  of  peace. 

Where  furies  ever  howl,  and  serpents  hiss. 

O'er  the  sad  plains  perpetual  tempests  sigh. 

And  pois'nous  vapours,  black'ning  all  the  sky. 

With  livid  hue  the  fairest  face  o'ercast. 

And  every  beauty  withers  at  the  blast : 

Where'er  they  fly  their  lovers*  ghost  pursue. 

Inflicting  all  those  ills  which  once  they  knew ; 

Vexation,  Fury,  Jealousy,  Despair, 

Vex  ev'ry  eye,  and  every  bosom  tear ; 

Their  foul  deformities  by  all  descried. 

No  maid  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hide. 

Then  melt,  ye  fair,  while  crowds  around  you  sigh. 

Nor  let  disdain  sit  louring  in  your  eye ; 

With  pity  soften  every  awful  grace. 

And  beauty  smile  auspicious  in  each  face ; 

To  ease  their  pains  exert  your  milder  power. 

So  shall  you  guiltless  reign,  and  all  mankind  adore. 

[1728.  Age  19.]  The  two  years  which  he 
spent  at  home,  after  his  return  from  Stourbridge, 
he  passed  in  what  he  thought  idleness,  and  was 
scolded  by  his  father  for  his  want  of  steady 
application.  He  had  no  settled  plan  of  life,  nor 
looked  forward  at  all,  but  merely  lived  from  day 
to  day.  Yet  he  read  a  great  deal  in  a  desultory 
manner,  without  any  scheme  of  study ;  as  chance 
threw  books  in  his  way,  and  inclination  directed 
him  through  them.  He  used  to  mention  one 
curious  instance  of  his  casual  reading  when  but 
a  boy.  Having  imagined  that  his  brother  had 
hid  some  apples  behind  a  large  folio  upon  an 
upper  shelf  in  his  father's  shop,  he  climbed  up 
to  search  for  them.  There  were  no  apples ;  but 
the  large  folio  proved  to  be  Petrarch,  whom  he 
had  seen  mentioned  in  some  preface,  as  one  of 

*  Some  young  ladies  at  Lichfield  havingr  proposed  to  act 
'*  The  Distressed  Mother,"  Johnson  wrote  this,  and  gave  it  to 
Mr  Hector  to  convey  it  privately  to  them. 
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the  restorers  of  learning.  His  curiosity  having 
been  thus  excited,  he  sat  down  with  avidity,  and 
read  a  great  part  of  the  book.  What  he  read 
during  these  two  years,  he  told  me,  was  not 
works  of  mere  amusement,  "not  voyages  and 
travels,  but  all  literature,  sir,  all  ancient  writers, 
all  manly:  though  but  little  Greek,  only  some 
of  Anacreon  and  Hesiod;  but  in  this  irregular 
manner,"  added  he,  "  I  had  looked  into  a  great 
many  books,  which  were  not  commonly  known 
at  the  Universities,  where  they  seldom  read  any 
books  but  what  are  put  into  their  hands  by  their 
tutors;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford,  Dr 
Adams,  now  master  of  Pembroke  College,  told 
me  I  was  the  best  qualified  for  the  University 
that  he  had  ever  known  come  there." 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  mind  during 
these  two  years,  as  well  as  in  future  periods  of 
his  life,  we  must  not  regard  his  own  hasty  con- 
fession of  idleness ;  for  we  see,  when  he  explains 
himself,  that  he  was  acquiring  various  stores; 
and  indeed  he  himself  concluded  the  account 
with  saying,  "  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  was 
doing  nothing  then."  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
studied  more  assiduously ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  such  a  mind  as  his  was  not  more 
enriched  by  roaming  at  large  in  the  fields  of 
literature  than  if  it  had  been  confined  to  any 
single  spot.  The  analogy  between  body  and 
mind  is  very  general,  and  the  parallel  will  hold 
as  to  their  food,  as  well  as  any  other  particular. 
The  flesh  of  animals  who  feed  excursively  is 
allowed  to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of 
those  who  are  cooped  up.  May  there  not  be 
the  same  diflerence  between  men  who  read  as 
their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who  are  confined 
in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated  tasks? 

That  a  man  in  Mr  Michael  Johnson's  circum- 
stances should  think  of  sending  his  son  to  the 
expensive  University  of  Oxford,  at  his  own 
charge,  seems  very  improbable.  The  subject 
was  too  delicate  to  question  Johnson  upon ;  but 
I  have  been  assured  by  Dr  Taylor,  that  the 
scheme  never  would  have  taken  place,  had  not 
a  gentleman  of  Shropshire,*  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, spontaneously  undertaken  to  support 
him  at  Oxford,  in  the  character  of  his  companion : 
though,  in  fact,  he  never  received  any  assistance 
whatever  from  that  gentleman. 

He,  however,  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered 
a  commoner  of  Pembroke  College,  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1728,'  being  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Adams,  who  afterwards 
presided  over  Pembroke  College  with  universal 
esteem,  told  me  he  was  present,  and  gave  me 
some  account  of  what  passed  on  the  night  of 
Johnson's  arrival  at  Oxford.  On  that  evening, 
his  father,  who  had  anxiously  accompanied  him, 
found  means  to  have  him  introduced  to  Mr 
Jorden,  who  was  to  be  his  tutor.  His  being  put 
under  any  tutor,  reminds  us  of  what  Wood  says 
of  Robert  Burton,  author  of  the  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  when  elected  student  of  Christ- 
church;  "for  form's  sake,  though  he  wanted 
not  a  tutor^  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of 


Dr     John     Bancroft,    afterwards    Bishop    of 
Oxon."* 

His  father  seemed  very  full  of  the  merits  of 
his  son,  and  told  the  company  he  was  a  good 
scholar  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin  verses. 
His  figure  and  manner  appeared  strange  to 
them ;  but  he  behaved  modestly,  and  sat  silent, 
till  upon  something  which  occurred  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  he  suddenly  struck  in  and 
quoted  Macrobius;  and  thus  he  gave  the  first 
impression  of  that  more  extensive  reading  in 
which  he  had  indulged  himself. 

His  tutor,  Mr  Jorden,  fellow  of  Pembroke, 
was  not,  it  seems,  a  man  of  such  abilities  as  we 
should  conceive  requisite  for  the  instructor  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  gave  me  the  following 
account  of  him : — "  He  was  a  very  worthy  man, 
but  a  heavy  man,  and  I  did  not  profit  much  by 
his  instructions.  Indeed,  I  did  not  attend  him 
much.  The  first  day  after  I  came  to  college,  I 
waited  upon  him,  and  then  stayed  away  four. 
On  the  sixth,  Mr  Jorden  asked  me  why  I  had 
not  attended.  I  answered,  I  had  been  sliding  in 
Christ-church  meadow :  and  this  I  said  with  as 
much  nonchalance  as  I  am  now  t  talking  to  you. 
I  had  no  notion  that  I  was  wrong  or  irreverent 
to  my  tutor."  Boswell  :  "  That,  sir,  was  great 
fortitude  of  mind."  JOHNSON  :  "No,  sir;  stark 
insensibility."  J 

The  fifth  of  November  was  at  that  time  kept 
with  p-eat  solemnity  at  Pembroke  College,  and 
exercises  upon  the  subject  of  the  day  were  re- 
quired. Johnson  neglected  to  perform  his,  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  his  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  force  of  lanpiage,  would  pro- 
bably have  produced  something  sublime  upon 
the  gunpowder  plot  To  apologise  for  his 
neglect,  he  gave  in  a  short  copy  of  verses,  en- 
titled Somniuni^  containing  a  common  thought ; 
"  that  the  Muse  had  come  to  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  whispered,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
write  on  such  subjects  as  politics;  he  should 
confine  himself  to  humbler  themes : "  but  the 
versification  was  truly  Virgilian. 

He  had  a  love  and  respect  for  Jorden,  not  for 
his  literature,  but  for  his  worth.  "  Whenever," 
said  he,  "  a  young  man  becomes  Jorden's  pupil, 
he  becomes  his  sor," 

Having  given  such  a  specimen  of  his  poetical 
powers,  he  was  asked  by  Mr  Jorden  to  translate 
Pope's  "  Messiah  "  into  Latin  verse,  as  a  Christ- 
mas exercise.  He  performed  it  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  he 
obtained  great  applause  from  it,  which  ever  after 
kept  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  college, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  University. 

It  is  said,  that  Mr  Pope  expressed  himself 
concerning  it  in  terms  of  strong  approbation. 
Dr  Taylor  told  me,  that  it  was  first  printed  for 
old  Mr  Johnson,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
son,  who  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  of  it. 

•  "  Athen.  Oxon."  edit.  17*1,  i.  627. 

f  Oxford,  2oth  March,  1776. 

t  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Dr  Johnson  was  apt,  in 
his  literary  a^  %^ll  as  moral  exercises,  to  overcharge  his  defects. 
Dr  Adams  informed  me,  that  he  attended  his  tutor's  lectures, 
and  also  the  lectures  in  the  College  Hall,  very  regularly. 
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A  Miscellany  of  Poems,  collected  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Husbands,  was  published  at  Oxford 
in  1 73 1.  In  that  Miscellany  Johnson's  transla- 
tion of  ihe  "  Messiah  "  appeared,  with  this  modest 
motto  from  Scaliger's  Poetics  :  "  Ex  cUieno  in- 
gmiopoeta  ex  suo  tantum  versificator.^^ 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  objections  have 
been  made  to  this  and  other  specimens  of  John- 
son's Latin  poetry.  I  acknowledge  myself  not 
competent  to  decide  on  a  question  of  such  ex- 
treme nicety.  But  I  am  satisfied  with  the  just 
and  discriminative  eulogy  pronounced  upon  it 
by  my  friend  Mr  Courtenay  : — 

'*  And  with  like  ease  his  vivid  lines  assume 
The  garb  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome. — 
Let  college  verse-men  trite  conceits  express, 
Trick*d  out  in  splendid  shreds  of  Virgil's  dress ; 
From  playful  Ovid  cull  the  tinsel  phrase. 
And  vapid  notions  hitch  in  pilfer'd  lays  ; 
Then  with  mosaic  art  the  piece  combine, 
And  boast  the  glitter  of  each  dulcet  line : 
Johnson  adventured  boldly  to  transfuse 
His  vigorous  sense  into  the  Latin  muse ; 
Aspired  to  shine  by  unreflected  light, 
And  with  a  Roman's  ardour  thit^  and  write. 
He  felt  the  tuneful  Nine  his  breast  inspire. 
And,  like  a  master,  waked  the  soothing  Ijre : 
Horatian  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim, 
While  Sky's  wild  rocks  resound  his  Thralia's 

name. — 
Hesperia's  plant,  in  some  less  skilful  hands. 
To  bloom  awhile  fectitious  heat  demands : 
Though  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  supplies, 
The  sickly  blossom  in  the  hot-house  dies : 
By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  art,  and  toil, 
Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fost'ring  soil ; 
Imbibes  our  sun  through  all  its  swelling  veins. 
And  grows  a  native  of  Britannia's  plains."  * 

[1729.  Age  20.]  The  "  morbid  melancholy," 
which  was  lurking  in  his  constitution,  and  to 
which  we  may  ascribe  those  particularities,  and 
that  aversion  to  regular  life,  which  at  a  very 
early  period  marked  his  character,  gathered  such 
strength  in  his  twentieth  year,  as  to  afHict  him  in 
a  dreadful  manner.  While  he  was  at  Lichfield, 
in  the  college  vacation  of  the  year  1729,  he  felt 
himself  overwhelmed  with  a  horrible  hypochon- 
dria,  with  perpetual  irritation,  fretfulness,  and 
impatience :  and  with  a  dejection,  gloom,  and 
despair,  which  made  existence  misery.  From 
this  dismal  malady  he  never  afterwards  was  per- 
fectly relieved ;  and  all  his  labours,  and  all  his 
enjoyments^  were  but  temporary  interruptions  of 
its  baleful  mfluence.  How  wonderful,  how  un- 
searchable are  the  ways  of  God  !  Johnson,  who 
was  blest  with  all  the  powers  of  genius  and  under- 
standing, in  a  degree  far  above  the  ordinary  state 
of  human  nature,  was  at  the  same  time  visited 
with  a  disorder  so  afflictive,  that  they  who  know 
it  by  dire  experience  will  not  envy  his  exalted 
endowments.  That  it  was  in  some  degree  occa- 
sioned by  a  defect  in  his  nervous  system,  that 
inexplicable  part  of  our  frame,  appears  highly 
probable.     He  told  Mr  Paradise  that  he  was 

*  "  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of 
Dr  JfAnson,"  by  John  Courtenay,  E^.,  M.P. 


sometimes  so  languid  and  inefficient,  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  the  hour  upon  the  town 
clock. 

Johnson,  upon  the  first  violent  attack  of  this 
disorder,  strove  to  overcome  it  by  forcible  exer- 
tions. He  frequently  walked  to  Birmingham  and 
back  a^^ain,  and  tried  many  other  expedients ; 
but  all  m  vain.  His  expression  concerning  it  to 
me  was,  "  I  did  not  then  know  how  to  manage 
it."  His  distress  became  so  intolerable,  that  he 
applied  to  Dr  Swinfen,  physician  in  Lichfield, 
his  godfather,  and  put  into  his  hands  a  state  of 
his  case,  written  in  Latin.  Dr  Swinfen  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  extraordinary  acuteness, 
research,  and  eloquence  of  this  paper,  that,  in  his 
zeal  for  his  godson,  he  showed  it  to  several 
people.  His  daughter,  Mrs  Desmoulins^  who 
was  many  years  humanely  supported  m  Dr 
Johnson's  house  in  London,  told  me,  that  upon 
his  discovering  that  Dr  Swinfen  had  communi- 
cated his  case,  he  was  so  much  offended,  that  he 
was  never  afterwards  fully  reconciled  to  him. 
He  indeed  had  good  reason  to  be  offended  ;  for 
though  Dr  Swinfen's  motive  was  good,  he  incon- 
siderately betrayed  a  matter  deeply  interesting 
and  of  great  delicacy,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  in  confidence  :  and  exposed  a  complaint 
of  his  young  friend  and  patient,  which,  in  the 
superficial  opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind, 
is  attended  with  contempt  and  disgrace. 

But  let  not  little  men  triumph  upon  knowing 
that  Johnson  was  a  Hypochondriac,  was  sub- 
ject to  what  the  learned,  philosophical,  and  pious 
Dr  Cheyne  has  so  well  treated  under  the  title  of 
"The  English  Malady.'^  Though  he  suffered 
severely  from  it  he  was  not  therefore  degraded. 
The  powers  of  his  great  mind  might  be  troubled, 
and  their  full  exercise  suspended  at  times  ;  but 
the  mind  itself  was  ever  entire.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  that,  when 
he  was  at  the  very  worst,  he  composed  that  state 
of  his  own  case,  which  showed  an  uncommon 
vigour,  not  only  of  fancy  and  taste,  but  of  judg- 
ment I  am  aware  that  he  himself  was  too  ready 
to  call  such  a  complaint  by  the  name  of  nuid' 
nessj  in  conformity  with  which  notion,  he  has 
traced  its  gradations,  with  exquisite  nicety,  in 
one  of  the  chapters  of  his  "  Rasselas."  But  there 
is  surely  a  clear  distinction  between  a  disorder 
which  affects  only  the  imagination  and  spirits, 
while  the  judgment  is  sound,  and  a  disorder  by 
which  the  judgment  itself  is  impaired.  This  dis- 
tinction was  made  to  me  by  the  late  Professor 
Gaubius,  of  Leyden,  physician  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with 
him  several  years  ago;  and  he  expounded  it 
thus  :  "  If,"  said  he,  "  a  man  tells  me  that  he  is 
grievously  disturbed,  for  that  he  imagines  he 
sees  a  ruffian  coming  against  him  with  a  drawn 
sword,  though  at  the  same  time  he  is  consdotts 
it  is  a  delusion,  I  pronounce  him  to  have  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  ;  but  if  a  man  tells  me  that 
he  sees  this,  and  in  consternation  calls  me  to 
look  at  it,  I  pronounce  him  to  be  mad,^* 

It  is  a  common  effect  of  low  spirits  or  melan- 
choly, to  make  those  who  are  afflicted  with  it 
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imagine  that  they  are  actxially  suffering  those 
evils  which  happen  to  be  most  strongly  presented 
to  their  minds.  Some  have  fancied  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs,  some  to 
labour  under  acute  diseases,  others  to  be  in 
extreme  poverty  ;  when,  in  truth,  there  was  not 
the  least  reality  in  any  of  the  suppositions ;  so 
that  when  the  vapours  were  dispelled  they  were 
convinced  of  the  delusion.  To  Johnson,  whose 
supreme  enjoyment  was  the  exercise  of  his 
reason,  the  disturbance  or  obscuration  of  that 
faculty  was  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded.  In- 
sanity, therefore,  was  the  object  of  his  most 
dismal  apprehension;  and  he  fancied  himself 
seized  by  it,  or  approaching  to  it,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  giving  proofs  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  soundness  and  vij^our  of  judgment 
That  his  own  diseased  imagination  should  have 
so  far  deceived  him  is  strange  ;  but  it  is  stranger 
still  that  some  of  his  friends  should  have  given 
credit  to  his  groundless  opinion,  when  they  had 
such  undoubted  proofs  that  it  was  totally  falla- 
cious ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
Uiose  who  wish  to  depreciate  him,  should,  since 
his  death,  have  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance, 
and  insisted  upon  it  with  very  unfair  aggrava- 
tion. 

Amidst  the  oppression  and  distraction  of  a 
disease  which  very  few  have  felt  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, but  many  have  experienced  in  a  slighter 
degree,  Johnson,  in  his  writings,  and  in  his  con- 
versation, never  failed  to  display  all  the  varieties 
of  intellectual  excellence.  In  his  march  through 
this  world  to  a  better,  his  mind  still  appeared 
grand  and  brilliant,  and  impressed  all  around 
him  with  the  truth  of  Virgil*s  noble  sentiment — 

•'  Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  ccelestis  origo.'* 

— ^iEn.  vi.  730. 

The  histor)r  of  his  mind  as  to  religion  is  an 
important  article.  I  have  mentioned  the  early 
impressions  made  upon  his  tender  imagination 
by  his  mother,  who  continued  her  pious  cares 
with  assiduity,  but,  in  his  opinion,  not  with 
judgment  "Sunday,"  said  he,  "was  a  heavy 
day  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  mother 
confined  me  on  that  day,  and  made  me  read 
*The  Whole  Dut)r  of  Man,*  from  a  great  part  of 
which  I  could  derive  no  instruction.  When,  for 
instance,  I  had  read  the  chapter  on  theft,  which, 
from  my  infancy  I  had  been  taught  was  wrong, 
I  was  no  more  convinced  that  theft  was  wrong 
than  before  ;  so  there  was  no  accession  of  know- 
ledge. A  boy  should  be  introduced  to  such 
books,  by  having  his  attention  directed  to  the 
arrangement,  to  the  style,  and  other  excellencies 
of  composition;  that  the  mind  being  thus  en- 
gaged by  an  amusing  variety  of  objects  may  not 
grow  weary," 

He  communicated  to  me  the  following  parti- 
culars upon  the  subject  of  his  religious  progress : 
— "I  fell  into  an  inattention  to  religion,  or  an 
indifference  about  it,  in  my  ninth  year.  The 
church  at  Lichfield,  in  which  we  had  a  seat, 
wanted  reparation,  so  I  was  to  go  and  find  a 


seat  in  other  churches ;  and  having  bad  eyes, 
and  being  awkward  about  this,  I  used  to  ^o  and 
read  in  the  fields  on  Sunday.  This  habit  con- 
tinued till  my  fourteenth  year;  and  still  I  find 
a  great  reluctance  to  go  to  church.  .  I  then 
became  a  sort  of  lax  talker  against  religion,  for 
I  did  not  much  think  against  it ;  and  this  lasted 
till  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  it  would  not  be 
suffered.  When  at  Oxford,  I  took  up  'Law's 
Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,'  expecting  to  find  it 
a  dull  book  (as  such  books  generally  are),  and 
perhaps  to  laugh  at  it  But  I  found  Law  quite 
an  overmatch  for  me;  and  this  was  the  first 
occasion  of  my  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion, 
after  I  became  capable  of  rational  inquiry."^ 

From  this  time  forward  religion  was  the  pre- 
dominant object  of  his  thoughts ;  though,  with 
the  just  sentiments  of  a  conscientious  Christian, 
he  lamented  that  his  practice  of  its  duties  fell 
far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

This  instance  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Johnson  being  first  disposed,  by  an  unexpected 
incident,  to  think  with  anxiety  of  the  momentous 
concerns  of  eternity,  and  of  "  what  he  should  do 
to  be  saved,"  may  for  ever  be  produced  in  op- 
position to  the  superficial  and  sometimes  profane 
contempt  that  has  been  thrown  upon  those 
occasional  impressions,  which  it  is  certain  many 
Christians  have  experienced;  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  weak  minds,  from  an 
erroneous  supposition  that  no  man  is  in  a  state 
of  grace  who  has  not  felt  a  particular  conversion, 
have,  in  some  cases,  brought  a  degree  of  ridicule 
upon  them ;  a  ridicule  of  which  it  is  inconsiderate 
or  unfair  to  make  a  general  application. 

How  seriously  Johnson  was  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  religion,  even  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  his  minutes, 
kept  by  way  of  diary: — "Sept  7,  1736.  I  have 
this  day  entered  upon  my  28th  year.     Mayest 

*  Mrs  Piozzi  has  given  a  strange  fantastical  account  of  the 
original  of  Dr  Johnson's  belief  in  our  most  faolv  religion.  "  At 
the  age  of  ttn  years  his  mind  was  disturbed  by  scruples  of 
infidelity,  which  preyed  upon  his  spirits^  and  made  him  very 
uneasy ;  the  more  so,  as  he  revealed  his  uneasiness  to  none, 
being  naturally  (as  he  said)  of  a  sullen  temper,  and  reserved 
disposition.  He  searched,  however,  diligently  but  fruitlessly, 
for  evidences  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and,  at  length,  recol- 
leethtg  a  book  be  had  once  seen  [/  tuppost  tU /ive  yeart  oU\ 
in  his  father's  shop,  entitled  De  VeriUU*  Rehgioms^  &c.,  be 
began  to  think  himself  highly  culp€U>U  for  neglecting  such  a 
means  of  information,  and  took  himself  severely  to  task  for  this 
x/m,  adding  many  acts  of  voluntary,  and,  to  others,  unknown 
penance.  The  first  opportunity  which  offered  of  course,  he 
seized  the  book  with  avidity ;  but,  on  examination,  not  finding 
kimse{f  echolar  enong^h  to  peruse  its  contents,  set  his  heart  at 
rest;  and  not  thinking  to  inauire  whether  there  were  any 
English  books  written  on  the  subject,  followed  his  usual  amuse, 
ments,  and  considered  his  conscience  as  lightened  of  a  crime. 
He  redoubled  his  diligence  to  learn  the  language  that  contained 
the  information  he  most  wished  for ;  but  from  the  pain  which 
guilt  [namely,  having  omitted  to  read  what  he  did  not 
understand]  had  given  him,  he  now  began  to  deduce  the 
soul's  immortality  [a  sensation  cf  pain  in  this  world  being  an 
unquestionable /roe/ 0/ existence  in  another],  which  was  the 
pouit  that  belief  first  stopped  at,  and /ntm  that  moment 
resolving  to  be  a  Christian,  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
pious  ones  our  nation  ever  produced." — "Anecdotes,"  p.  17. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  misrepresentations  of  this  livel>' 
kdy,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  correct ;  for  if  credit  should  be 

Sven  to  such  a  childish,  irrational,  and  ridiculous  statement  of 
e  foundation  of  Dr  Johnson's  faith  in  Christianity,  how  little 
credit  would  be  due  to  it.  Mrs  Piozzi  seems  to  wish  that  the 
world  should  think  Dr  Johnson  also  under  the  influence  of  that 
easy  logic,  Stetpro  ratione  veluntas. 
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thou,  O  God,  enable  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
to  spend  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  may  re- 
ceive comfort  from  it  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
in  the  day  of  judgment  I    Amen." 

The  particular  course  of  his  reading  while  at 
Oxford,  and  during  the  time  of  vacation  which 
he  passed  at  home,  cannot  be  traced.  Enough 
has  been  said  of  his  irregular  mode  of  study. 
He  told  me,  that  from  his  earliest  years  he  loved 
to  read  poetry,  but  hardly  ever  read  any  poem 
to  an  end ;  that  he  read  Shakspeare  at  a  period 
so  early,  that  the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet 
terrified  him  when  he  was  alone ;  that  Horace's 
Odes  were  the  compositions  in  which  he  took 
most  delight,  and  it  was  long  before  he  liked 
his  Epistles  and  Satires.  He  told  me  what 
he  read  solidly  at  Oxford  was  Greek;  not  the 
Grecian  historians,  but  Homer  and  Euripides, 
and  now  and  then  a  little  epigram;  that  the 
stud^  of  which  he  was  the  most  fond  was  Meta- 
physics, but  he  had  not  read  much,  even  in  that 
way.  I  always  thought  that  he  did  himself  in- 
justice in  his  account  of  what  he  had  read,  and 
that  he  must  have  been  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  vast  portion  of  study  which  is  possible, 
and  to  which  few  scholars  m  the  whole  history 
of  literature  have  attained;  for  when  I  once 
asked  him  whether  a  person,  whose  name  I 
have  now  forgotten,  studied  hard,  he  answered, 
"  No,  Sir ;  I  do  not  believe  he  studied  hard.  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  studied  hard.  I  conclude, 
indeed,  from  the  effects,  that  some  men  have 
studied  hard,  as  Bentley  and  Clarke."  Trying 
him  by  that  criterion  upon  which  he  formed  his 
judgment  of  others,  we  may  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, both  from  his  writings  and  his  conversation, 
that  his  reading  was  very  extensive.  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  than  whom  few  were  better  judges  on  this 
subject,  once  observed  to  me,  that  "Johnson 
knew  more  books  than  any  man  alive."  He  had 
a  peculiar  facility  in  seizing  at  once  what  was 
valuable  in  any  book,  without  submitting  to  the 
labour  of  perusmg  it  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
had,  from  the  irritability  of  his  constitution,  at  all 
times  an  impatience  and  hurry  when  he  either 
read  or  wrote.  A  certain  apprehension  arising 
from  novelty  made  him  write  his  first  exercise  at 
College  twice  over;  but  he  never  took  that 
trouble  with  any  other  composition;  and  we 
shall  see  that  his  most  excellent  works  were 
struck  off  at  a  heat,  with  rapid  exertion. 

Yet  he  appears,  from  his  early  notes  or  memo- 
randums in  my  possession,  to  have  at  various 
times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned,  a  methodical 
course  of  study,  according  to  computation,  of 
which  he  was  all  his  life  fond,  as  it  fixed  his 
attention  steadily  upon  something  without,  and 
prevented  his  mind  from  preying  upon  itself. 
Thus  I  find  in  his  handwriting  the  number  of 
lines  in  each  of  two  of  Euripides's  Tragedies  of 
the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  of  the  first  six  books  of 
the  iEneid,  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetr)',  of  the 
three  of  the  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  of 
some  parts  of  Theocritus,  and  of  the  tenth  Satire 
of  Juvenal ;  and  a  table  showing,  at  the  rate  of 
various  numbers  a  day  (I  suppose  verses  to  be 


read),  what  would  be,  in  each  case,  the  total 
amount  in  a  week,  month,  and  year. 

No  man  had  a  more  ardent  love  of  literature, 
or  a  higher  respect  for  it,  than  Johnson.  His 
apartment  in  Pembroke  College  was  that  upon 
the  second  floor  over  the  gateway.  The  enthu- 
siast of  learning  will  ever  contemplate  it  with 
veneration.  One  day,  while  he  was  sitting  in  it 
quite  alone,  Dr  Panting,  then  master  of  the 
college,  whom  he  called  "  a  fine  Jacobite  fellow," 
overheard  him  uttering  this  soliloquy  in  his 
strong  emphatic  voice :  "  Well,  I  have  a  mind 
to  see  what  is  done  in  other  places  of  learning. 
I'll  go  and  visit  the  universities  abroad.  I'll  go 
to  France  and  Italy.  I'll  go  to  Padua. — And 
I'll  mind  my  business.  For  an  Athenian  block- 
head is  the  worst  of  all  blockheads."  * 

Dr  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  while  he  was 
at  Pembroke  College,  "  was  caressed  and  loved 
by  all  about  him,  was  a  gay  and  frolicsome 
fellow,  and  passed  there  the  happiest  part  of  his 
life."  But  this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  appearances,  and  how  little  any  of  us  know 
of  the  real  internal  state  even  of  those  whom 
we  see  most  frequently ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  he 
was  then  depressed  by  poverty  and  irritated  by 
disease.  When  I  mentioned  to  him  this  account, 
as  given  me  by  Dr  Adams,  he  said,  "Ah,  Sir,  I 
was  mad  and  violent  It  was  bitterness  which 
they  mistook  for  frolic  I  was  miserably  poor, 
and  I  thought  to  fi^ht  my  way  by  my  literature 
and  my  wit ;  so  I  disregarded  all  power  and  all 
authority." 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  observes  in  a  letter 
to  me,  "The  pleasure  he  took  in  vexing  the 
tutors  and  fellows  has  been  often  mentioned. 
But  I  have  heard  him  say  what  ought  to  be 
recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  present  venerable 
master  of  that  college,  the  Reverend  William 
Adams,  D.D.,  who  was  then  very  young,  and 
one  of  the  junior  fellows;  that  the  mild  but 
judicious  expostulations  of  this  worthy  man, 
whose  virtue  awed  him,  and  whose  learning  he 
revered,  made  him  really  ashamed  of  himself, 
*  though  I  fear,'  said  he,  '  I  was  too  proud  to 
own  it.' 

"  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his  contemporaries 
that  he  was  generally  seen  lounging  at  the  college 
gate,  with  a  circle  of  young  students  round  him, 
whom  he  was  entertaining  with  wit,  and  keeping 
from  their  studies,  if  not  spiriting  them  up  to 
rebellion  against  the  college  discipline,  which  in 
his  maturer  years  he  so  much  extolled." 

He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keeping 
notes  or  memorandums,  by  way  of  a  diary  of 
his  life.  I  find,  in  a  parcel  of  loose  leaves,  the 
following  spirited  resolution  to  contend  against 
his  natural  indolence :  "  October,  1 729.  Desidia 
valedixij  sy rents  istius^  cantibus  surdam  posthac 
aurem  obversurus. — I  bid  farewell  to  sloth,  being 
resolved  henceforth  not  to  listen  to  her  syren 
strains."  I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  few 
leaves  of  another  Libel  I  us,  or  little  book,  en- 

•  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Dr  Adams,  and  Dr  Johnson  con- 
firmed it.  Bramston,  in  his  "  Man  of  Taste,"  lias  the  same 
thought : 

"  Sure,  of  all  blockheads,  scholars  are  the  worst. 
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titled  "Annales,"  In  which  some  of  the  early 
particulars  of  his  history  are  registered  in  Latin. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close  intim- 
acies with  his  fellow-coUegians.  But  Dr  Adams 
told  me,  that  he  contracted  a  love  and  regard 
for  Pembroke  College,  which  he  retained  to  the 
last  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  sent  to 
that  college  a  present  of  all  his  works,  to  be 
deposited  m  their  library  :  and  he  had  thoughts 
of  leaving  to  it  his  house  at  Lichfield;  but  his 
friends  who  were  about  him  very  properly  dis- 
suaded him  from  it,  and  he  bequeathed  it  to 
some  poor  relations.  He  took  a  pleasure  of 
boasting  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  had 
been  educated  at  Pembroke.  In  this  list  are 
found  the  names  of  Mr  Hawkins,  the  Poetry 
Professor,  Mr  Shenstone,  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  and  others  ;♦  not  forgetting  the  celebrated 
popular  preacher,  Mr  George  Whitefield,  of 
whom,  though  Dr  Johnson  did  not  think  very 
highly,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
eloquence  was  powerful,  his  views  pious  and 
charitable,  his  assiduity  almost  incredible ;  and 
that,  since  his  death,  the  integrity  of  his  char- 
acter has  been  fully  vindicated.  Being  himself 
a  poet,  Johnson  was  peculiarly  happy  in  mention- 
ing how  many  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke  were 
poets  ;  adding,  with  a  smile  of  sportive  triumph, 
"  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  singing  birds." 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  he  thought 
the  defects  of  his  own  college ;  and  I  have, 
from  the  information  of  Dr  Taylor,  a  very  strong 
instance  of  that  rigid  honesty  which  he  ever 
inflexibly  preserved.  Taylor  had  obtained  his 
father's  consent  to  be  entered  of  Pembroke,  that 
he  might  be  with  his  schoolfellow  Johnson,  with 
whom,  though  some  years  older  than  himself,  he 
was  very  intimate.  This  would  have  been  a 
great  comfort  to  Johnson.  But  he  fairly  told 
Taylor  that  he  could  not,  in  conscience,  suffer 
him  to  enter  where  he  knew  he  could  not  have 
an  able  tutor.  He  then  made  inquiry  all  round 
the  University,  and  having  found  that  Mr 
Bateman,  of  Christ  -  church,  was  the  tutor  of 
highest  reputation,  Taylor  was  entered  of  that 
college.  Mr  Bateman's  lectures  were  so  excel- 
lent, that  Johnson  used  to  come  and  get  them 
at  second-hand  from  Taylor,  till  his  poverty 
being  so  extreme,  that  his  shoes  were  worn  out, 
and  his  feet  appeared  through  them,  he  saw  that 
this  humiliating  circumstance  was  perceived  by 
the  Christ-church  men,  and  he  came  no  more. 
He  was  too  proud  to  accept  of  money,  and 
somebody  havmg  set  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  his 
door,  he  threw  them  away  with  indignation. 
How  must  we  feel  when  we  read  such  an 
anecdote  of  Samuel  Johnson  I 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemosynary  supply 
of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  proper  pride. 
But,  considering  his  ascetic  disposition  at  times, 
as  acknowledged  by  himself  m  his  "Medita- 
tions,** and  the  exaggeration  with  which  some 
have  treated  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  I 
should  not  wonder  to  hear  it  ascribed  to  a 
principle  of  superstitious  mortification ;   as  we 

*  See  Nash's  "  History  of  Woccestershire,"  voL  L  p.  529. 


are  told  by  Tursellinus,  in  his  "Life  of  St 
Ignatius  Loyola,"  that  this  intrepid  founder  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa, 
after  having  made  a  severe  pilgrimage  through 
the  eastern  deserts,  persisted  in  wearing  his 
miserable  shattered  shoes,  and  when  new  ones 
were  offered  him,  rejected  them  as  an  unsuit- 
able indulgence. 

The  res  angusta  domi  prevented  him  from 
having  the  advantage  of  a  complete  academical 
education.  The  friend  to  whom  he  had  trusted 
for  support  had  deceived  him.  His  debts  in 
college,  though  not  great,  were  increasing ;  and 
his  scanty  remittances  from  Lichfield,  which 
had  all  along  been  made  with  great  difficulty, 
could  be  supplied  no  longer,  his  father  having 
fallen  into  a  state  of  insolvency.  Compelled, 
therefore,  by  irresistible  necessity,  he  left  the 
college  in  autumn,  1731,  without  a  degree,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  it  little  more  than  three 
years.* 

Dr  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable  master 
of  Pembroke  College,  has  generally  had  the 
reputation  of  being  Johnson's  tutor.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  in  1731  Mr  Jorden  quitted  the 
college,  and  his  pupils  were  transferred  to  Dr 
Adams ;  so  that,  had  Johnson  returned,  Dr 
Adams  would  have  been  his  tutor?  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  this  connection  had  taken  place. 
His  equal  temper,  mild  disposition,  and  polite- 
ness of  manners,  might  have  insensibly  softened 
the  harshness  of  Johnson,  and  infused  into  him 
those  more  delicate  charities,  those  petites 
morales^  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  our 
great  moralist  was  more  deficient  than  his  best 
friends  could  fully  justify.  Dr  Adams  paid 
Johnson  this  high  compliment  He  said  to  me 
at  Oxford,  in  1776,  "1  was  his  nominal  tutor; 
but  he  was  above  my  mark."  When  I  repeated 
it  to  Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed  with  gratefiU 
satisfaction,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  That  was 
liberal  and  noble." 

And  now  (I  had  almost  said  poor)  Samuel 
Johnson  returned  to  his  native  city,  destitute, 
and  not  knowing  how  he  should  gain  even  a 
decent  livelihood.  His  father's  misfortunes  in 
trade  rendered  him  unable  to  support  his  son ; 
and  for  some  time  there  appeared  no  means 
by  which  he  could  maintain  himself.  In  the 
December  of  this  year  his  father  died. 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died,  appears 
from  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson's  little  diaries  of 
the  following  year,  which  strongly  displays  his 
spirit  and  virtuous  dignity  of  mind.  1732, 
Julii  15.  Undecim  aureos  deposui^  quo  die 
quicquid  ante  matris  funus  quod  serum  sit 
precor  de  patemis  bonis  sperati  licet,  viginti 
scilicet  libras,  accepu  Usque  adeo  mihi  fortuna 
fingenda  est.  Interea,  nepaupertate  vires  animi 
languescant,  nee  in  flaf»itia  egestas  abigcU^ 
cavendum, — I  layed  by  eleven  guineas  on  this 
day,  when  I  received  twenty  pounds,  being  all 
that  I  have  reason  to  hope  for  out  of  my  father's 
effects,  previous  to  the  death  of  my  mother; 
an  event  which  I  pray  God  may  be  very  remote. 
I  now,  therefore,  see  that  I  must  make  my  own 
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fortune.  Meanwhile,  let  me  take  care  that 
the  powers  of  my  mind  be  not  debilitated  by 
poverty,  and  that  mdigence  do  not  force  me  into 
any  cnminal  act'' 

Johnson  was  so  far  fortunate,  that  the  respect- 
able character  of  his  parents,  and  his  own  merit, 
had,  from  his  earliest  years,  secured  him  a  kind 
reception  in  the  best  families  at  Lichfield. 
Among  these  I  can  mention  Mr  Howard,  Dr 
Swinfen,  Mr  Simpson,  Mr  Levett,  Captain 
Garrick,  father  of  the  great  ornament  of  the 
British  stage ;  but  above  all,  Mr  Gilbert  Wal- 
mesley,*  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
of  Lichfield,  whose  character,  long  after  his 
decease,  Dr  Johnson  has,  in  his  life  of  Edmund 
Smith,  thus  drawn  in  the  glowing  colours  of 
gratitude : — 

"Of  Gilbert  Walmesley,  thus  presented  to 
my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the  remem- 
brance. I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of 
the  first  friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and 
I  hope,  that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me 
worthy  of  his  notice. 

"He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only 
not  a  boy,  yet  he  never  received  my  notions 
with  contempt  He  was  a  whig,  with  all  the 
virulence  and  malevolence  of  his  party ;  yet 
difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart,  I 
honoured  him  and  he  endured  me. 

"  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world  without 
exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  follies  ;'but  had 
never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind. 
His  belief  of  revelation  was  unshaken ;  his 
learning  preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew  first 
regular,  and  then  pious. 

"His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge. 
His  acquaintance  with  books  wc^  great,  and 
what  he  did  not  immediately  know,  he  could, 
at  least,  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his 
amplitude  of  learning,  and  such  his  copiousness 
of  communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  day  now  passes,  in  which  I  have 
not  some  advantage  from  his  friendship. 

"At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful 
and  instructive  hours,  with  companions  such  as 
are  not  often  found — with  one  who  has  length- 
ened, and  one  who  has  gladdened  life ;  with  Dr 
Tames,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remem- 
oered ;  and  with  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped 
to  have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our 
common  friend.  But  what  are  the  hopes  of 
man  ?  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of 
death,  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations 
and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure." 

In  these  families  he  passed  much  time  in  his 
early  years.  In  most  of  them,  he  was  in  the 
company  of  ladies,  particularly  at  Mr  Walmes- 
ley's,  whose  wife  and  sisters-in-law,  of  the  name 

*  Mr  Warton  informs  me,  "  that  this  early  friend  of  Johnson 
was  entered  a  Commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  a^ed  17, 
in  1608 ;  and  is  the  author  of  many  Latin  verse  translations  m 
the  ''^Gentleman's  Magazine."    One  of  them  is  a  translation  of 

"  My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent,"  &c 
He  died  August  yd,  17U,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory  has 
been  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield,  with  an  inscription 
vxittcD  fay  Mr  Sewazd,  one  of  the  Prebendaries. 


of  Aston,  and  daughters  of  a  baronet,  were  re- 
markable for  good  breeding ;  so  that  the  notion 
which  has  been  industriously  circulated  and 
believed,  that  he  never  was  in  good  company 
till  late  in  life,  and  consecjuently  had  been  con- 
firmed in  coarse  and  ferocious  manners  by  long 
habits,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Some  of 
the  ladies  have  assured  me,  they  recollected  him 
well  when  a  young  man,  as  distinguished  for 
his  complaisance. 

And  that  his  politeness  was  not  merely  oc- 
casional and  temporary,  or  confined  to  the 
circles  of  Lichfield,  is  ascertained  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  lady,  who,  in  a  paper  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured  by  a  daughter  of  his  intimate 
friend  and  physician,  Dr  Lawrence,  thus  de- 
scribes Dr  Johnson  some  years  afterwards  : — 

"As  the  particulars  of  the  former  part  of  Dr 
Johnson's  life  do  not  seem  to  be  very  accurately 
known,  a  lady  hopes  that  the  following  informa- 
tion may  not  be  unacceptable. 

"She  remembers  Dr  Johnson  on  a  visit  to 
Dr  Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  some  time  between 
the  end  of  the  year  '37,  and  the  middle  of  the 
year  '40 ;  she  rather  thinks  it  to  have  been  after 
he  and  his  wife  were  removed  to  London. 
During  his  stay  at  Ashbourne,  he  made  frequent 
visits  to  Mr  Meynell,  at  Bradley,  where  his 
company  was  much  desired  by  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  who  were,  perhaps,  in  point  of  elegance 
and  accomplishments,  inferior  to  few  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  acquainted.  Mr 
Meynell'seldest  daughter  was  afterwards  married 
to  Mr  Fitzherbert,  father  to  Mr  Alleyne  Fitz- 
herbert,  lately  minister  to  the  court  of  Russia. 
Of  her,  Dr  Johnson  said,  in  Dr  Lawrence's 
study,  that  she  had  the  best  understanding  he 
ever  met  with  in  any  human  being.  At  Mr. 
Meynell's  he  also  commenced  that  friendship 
with  Mrs  Hill  Boothby,  sister  to  the  present 
Sir  Brook  Boothby,  which  continued  till  her 
death.  The  young  woman  whom  he  used  to  call 
Molly  Aston*  was  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Aston, 
and  daughter  to  a  baronet ;  she  was  also  sister 
to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Mr  Gilbert  Walmesley. 
Besides  his  intimacy  with  the  above-mentioned 
persons,  who  were  surely  people  of  rank  and 
education,  while  he  was  at  Lichfield  he  used  to 
be  frequently  at  the  house  of  Dr  Swinfen,  a 
gentleman  of  very  ancient  family  in  Stafford- 
shire, from  which,  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  he  inherited  a  good  estate.  He  was,  be- 
sides, a  physician  of  very  extensive  practice ;  but 
for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  management  of 
his  domestic  concerns,  left  a  very  large  family 
in  indigence.  One  of  his  daughters,  Mrs  Des- 
moulins,  afterwards  found  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  her  old  friend,  whose  doors  were 
always  open  to  the  unfortunate,  and  who  well 
observed  the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  for  he  *  was 
kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.' " 

In  the  forlorn  state  of  his  circumstances,  he 
accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  employed  as  usher 
in  the  school  of  Market- Bosworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  which  it  appears,  from  one  of  his  little 
*  The  words  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  3x6. 
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fragments  of  a  diary,  that  he  went  on  foot,  on 
the  i6th  of  July.— "/«/«  16.  Bosvoriiam  pedes 
petti."  But  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  erro- 
neously related,  that  he  was  assistant  to  the 
famous  Anthony  Blackwall,  whose  merit  has 
been  honoured  by  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Hurd,  who  was  his  scholar";  for  Mr  Blackwall 
died  on  the  8th  of  April,  17 zo*  more  than  a 
year  before  Johnson  left  the  University. 

This  employment  was  very  irksome  to  him  in 
every  respect,  and  he  complained  grievously  of 
it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend,  Mr  Hector,  who 
was  now  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Birmingham. 
The  letters  are  lost ;  but  Mr  Hector  recollects 
his  writing  "that  the  i>oet  had  described  the 
dull  sameness  of  his  existence  in  these  words, 
*  Viiam  continet  una  dies*  (one  day  contains  the 
whole  of  my  life) ;  that  it  was  unvaried  as  the 
note  of  the  cuckoo;  and  that  he  did  not  know ^ 
whether  it  was  more  disagreeable  for  him  to 
teach,  or  the  boys  to  learn,  the  grammar  rules." 
His  general  aversion  to  this  painful  drudgery  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  disagreement  between 
him  and  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  the 
school,  in  whose  house,  I  have  been  told,  he 
officiated  as  a  kind  of  domestic  chaplain,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  say  grace  at  table,  but  was  treated 
with  what  he  represented  as  intolerable  harsh- 
ness ;  and,  after  suffering  for  a  few  months  such 
complicated  misery,  he  relinquished  a  situation 
which  all  his  life  afterwards  he  recollected  with 
the  strongest  aversion,  and  even  a  degree  of 
horror.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period, 
whatever  uneasiness  he  may  have  endured,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  much  future  eminence  by 
application  to  his  studies. 

Being  now  again  totally  unoccupied,  he  was 
invited  by  Mr  Hector  to  pass  some  time  with 
him  at  Birmingham,  as  his  guest,  at  the  house 
of  Mr  Warren,  with  whom  Mr  Hector  lodged 
and  boarded.  Mr  Warren  was  the  first  estab- 
lished bookseller  in  Birmingham,  and  was  very 
attentive  to  Johnson,  who  he  soon  found  could 
be  of  much  service  to  him  in  his  trade,  b)[  his 
knowledge  of  literature ;  and  he  even  obtained 
the  assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnishing  some 
numbers  of  a  periodical  Essay  printed  in  the 
newspaper  of  which  Warren  was  proprietor. 
After  very  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  recover  those  early  specimens  of  that  par- 
ticular mode  of  writing  by  which  Johnson  after- 
wards so  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

He  continued  to  live  as  Mr  Hector's  guest  for 
about  six  months,  and  then  hired  lodgings  in 
another  part  of  the  town,  finding  himself  as  well 
situated  at  Birmingham  as  he  supposed  he  could 
be  anywhere,  while  he  had  no  settled  plan  of 
life,  and  very  scanty  means  of  subsistence. 
He  made  some  valuable  acquaintances  there, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr  Porter,  a  mercer,  whose 
widow  he  afterwards  married,  and  Mr  Taylor, 
who  by  his  ingenuity  in  mechanical  inventions, 
and  his  success  in  trade,  acquired  an  immense 
fortune.  But  the  comfort  of  being  near  Mr 
Hector,  his  old  schoolfellow  and  intimate  friend, 

•  See  "Gent.  Mag.,"  I>«.  17841  P-  957- 


was  Johnson's  chief  inducement    to   continue 
here. 

In  what  manner  he  employed  his  pen  at  this 
period,  or  whether  he  derived  from  it  any 
pecuniary  advantage,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  He  probably  got  a  little  money  from 
Mr  Warren ;  and  we  are  certain  that  he  exe- 
cuted here  one  piece  of  literary  labour,  of  which 
Mr  Hector  has  favoured  me  with  a  minute 
account  Having  mentioned  that  he  had  read 
at  Pembroke  College  a  "  Voyage  to  Abyssinia," 
by  Lobo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  that  he 
thought  an  abridgment  and  translation  of  it 
from  the  French  into  English  might  be  an  use- 
ful and  profitable  publication,  Mr  Warren  and 
Mr  Hector  joined  in  urging  him  to  undertake 
it.  He  accordingly  agreed;  and  the  book  not 
being  to  be  found  in  Birmingham,  he  borrowed 
it  of  Pembroke  College.  A  part  of  the  work 
being  very  soon  done,  one  Osbom,  who  was  Mr 
Warren's  printer,  was  set  to  work  with  what  was 
ready,  ana  Johnson  engaged  to  supply  the  press 
with  copy  as  it  should  be  wanted,  but  his  con- 
stitutional indolence  soon  prevailed,  and  the 
work  was  at  a  stand.  Mr  Hector,  who  knew 
that  a  motive  of  humanity  would  be  the  most 
prevailing  argument  with  his  friend,  went  to 
Johnson,  and  represented  to  him,  that  the 
printer  could  have  no  other  employment  till  this 
undertaking  was  finished,  and  that  the  poor 
man  and  his  family  were  suffering.  Johnson, 
upon  this,  exerted  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
though  his  body  was  relaxed.  He  lay  in  bed 
with  the  book,  which  was  a  quarto,  before  him, 
and  dictated  while  Hector  wrote*  Mr  Hector 
carried  the  sheets  to  the  press,  and  corrected 
almost  all  the  proof  sheets,  very  few  of  which 
were  ever  seen  by  Johnson.  In  this  manner, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr  Hector's  active  friendship, 
the  book  was  completed,  and  was  published  m 
'735>  with  London  upon  the  title-page,  though 
it  was  in  reality  printed  at  Birmingham,  a  device 
too  common  with  provincial  publishers.  For 
this  work  he  had  from  Mr  Warren  only  the  sum 
of  five  guineas. 

This  being  the  first  prose  work  of  Johnson,  it 
is  a  curious  object  of  inquiry  how  much  may  be 
traced  in  it  of  that  style  which  marks  his  subse- 
quent writings  with  such  peculiar  excellence; 
with  so  happy  an  union  of  force,  vivacity,  and 
perspicuity.  I  have  perused  the  book  with  this 
view,  and  have  found  that  here,  as  I  believe  in 
every  other  translation,  there  is  in  the  work 
itself  no  vestige  of  the  translator's  own  style ;  for 
the  language  of  translation  being  adapted  to  the 
thoughts  of  another  person,  insensibly  follows 
their  cast,  and  as  it  were  runs  into  a  mould  tfiat 
is  ready  prepjarcd 

Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sentence 
that  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  p.  4 : — 

"I  lived  here  above  a  year,  and  completed 
my  studies  in  divinity;  in  which  time  some 
letters  were  received  from  the  fathers  of  Ethiopia, 
with  an  account  that  Sultan  Segned,  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia,  was  converted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  that  many  of  his  subjects  had  followed 
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his  example,  and  that  there  was  a  great  want  of 
missionaries  to  improve  these  prosperous  begin- 
nings. Everybody  was  very  desirous  of  second- 
ing the  zeal  of  our  fethers,  and  of  sending  them 
the  assistance  they  requested ;  to  which  we  were 
the  more  encouraged,  because  the  Emperor's 
letter  informed  our  Provincial  that  we  might 
easily  enter  his  dominions  by  the  way  of  Dan- 
cala ;  but,  unhappily,  the  secretary  wrote  Geila  for 
Dancala,  which  cost  two  of  our  fadiers  their  lives." 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Johnson's  manner 
will  be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing  of  it  here ; 
but  that  this  sentence  might  have  been  com- 
posed by  anv  other  man. 

But,  m  the  Preface,  the  Johnsonian  style 
begins  to  appear;  and  though  use  had  not  yet 
taught  his  wmg  a  pennanent  and  equable  flight, 
xbm  are  parts  of  it  which  exhioit  his  best 
manner  in  full  vigour.  I  had  once  the  pleasure 
of  examining  it  with  Mr  Edmund  Burke,  who 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion,  by  his  superior 
critical  sagacity,  and  was,  I  remember,  much 
delighted  with  the  following  specimen : — 

"The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  countrvmen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  aosurdity,  or  incredible 
fictions;  whatever  he  relates,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who  tells  no- 
thing exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  they  should  believe  him 
who  cannot  contradict  him. 

''He  appears  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
narration  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  coi)ied  nature  from  the  life,  and  to 
have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagination. 
He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy  with 
their  eyes,  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey  with- 
out tears,  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rocks 
without  deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

"  The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  blest  with 
spontaneous  fecimdity ;  no  perpetual  ^loom,  or 
unceasing  sunshine;  nor  are  tne  nations  here 
described^  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consummate  in  all  private  or  social  virtues. 
Here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religious  policy 
or  inarticulate  language;  no  Chinese  perfectly 
polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences;  he 
will  discover,  wnat  will  always  be  discovered  by 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wherever 
human  nature  is  to  be  found  there  is  a  mixture 
of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion  and 
reason;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear 
partial  in  his  distributions^  but  has  balanced,  in 
most  countries,  their  particular  inconveniences 
byjparticular  favours." 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that 
brilliant  and  energetic  expression,  which,  upon 
innumerable  occasions  in  liis  subsequent  life, 
justly  impressed  the  world  with  the  highest 
admiration. 

Nor  can  anyone,  conversant  with  the  writings 
of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his  hand  in  this 
^ssage  of  the  Dedication  to  John  Warren, 
ksq.,  of  Pembrokeshire,  though  it  is  ascribed  to 
Warren  the  bookseller. 

(2) 


"A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distin- 
guished by  nothing  more  certainly  than  an 
eminent  degree  of  curiosity ;  ♦  nor  is  that 
curiosity  ever  more  a^^eably  or  usefully  em- 
ployed, than  in  examimng  the  laws  and  customs 
of  foreign  nations.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  pre- 
sent I  now  presume  to  make  will  not  be  thought 
improper,  which,  however,  it  is  not  my  business 
as  a  dedicator  to  commend,  nor  as  a  bookseller 
to  depreciate." 

It  IS  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  having 
been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a  particular  study 
of  the  history  and  manners  of  Abyssinia,  was 
the  remote  occasion  of  his  writing,  many  years 
afterwards,  his  admirable  philosophical  tale,  the 
principal  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that  country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  early  in  1734, 
and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an  attempt  to 
procure  some  little  subsistence  by  his  pen ;  for  he 
published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription 
the  Latin  poems  oi  ^^^o\\i\3Xi)i  Angeli Politiam 
Poemata  Latina^  quibus^  Notas  cum  historia 
Latina  fioeseos  d  Petrarckae  cevo  ad  Politiani 
tempora  deductd^  et  vitd  Politiani  Jusius  quam 
antehac  enarratdy  addidit  Sam  Johnson."! 

It  appears  that  his  brother  Nathaniel  had 
taken  up  his  father's  trade  ;  for  it  is  mentioned 
that  "  subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  Editor, 
or  N.  Johnson,  bookseller,  of  Lichfield"  Not- 
withstanding the  merit  of  Johnson,  and  the 
cheap  price  at  which  this  book  was  offered, 
there  were  not  subscribers  enough  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  sale ;  so  the  work  never  appeared,  and 
probably,  never  was  executed. 

We  find  him  again  this  year  at  Birmingham 
and  there  is  preserved  the  following  letter  from 
him  to  Mr  Edward  Cave,§  the  original  compiler 
and  editor  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine" : — 

"to  MR  CAVE. 

Nov.  25,  1734. 
"Sir, 

"As  you  appear  no  less  sensible  than  your 
readers  of  the  defects  of  your  poetical  article, 
you  will  not  be  displeased,  if,  in  order  to  the 
improvement  of  it,  I  commuAicate  to  you  the 
sentiments  of  a  person,  who  will  undertake  on 
reasonable  terms,  sometimes  to  fill  a  column. 

"His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would  not 
give  you  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the  current 
wit  of  the  month,  which  a  critical  examination 
would  generally  reduce  to  a  narrow  compass, 
you  admitted  not  only  poems,  inscriptions,  &c, 

•  See  "Rambler,"  No.  103.  .     .  „  ,.  . 

t  May  we  not  trace  a  fanciful  aumlaruy  between  Politian  and 
Johnson  ?    Huetius.  fpeaking  of  Paulus  Pelissonius  Fpntancnus, 

says,  " in  quo  Natnra,  ut  olim  in  Angelo  Politiano,  dcfor- 

mitatem  oris  exoellentis  ingenii  praestantiA  compensavit.  Com- 
ment, de  reb.  ad  eum  pertin.    **  Edit,  Amstel.*  1718,  p.  aoo.  ^ 

1  The  book  was  to  contain  more  than  thirty  sheets^  the  pnce 
to  be  two  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the  delivery  of  a  perfect  book  m 

^^Tmiss  Cave,  the  grand-niece  of  Mr  Edward  Cave,  has 
obligingly  shown  me  3ie  originals  of  this  and  the  other  letters  tA 
Dr  Johnson  to  him,  which  werefirst  published  m  the  Gentleman's 
Magaxine,"  with  notes  by  Mr  John  Nichols,  the  worthy  and  inde- 
fittigable  editor  of  that  valuable  miscellany,  signed  N.;  some  of 
whieh  I  shall  occasionally  transcribe  b  the  course  of  thu  work. 
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never  printed  before,  which  he  will  sometimes 
supply  ypu  with,  but  likewise  short  literary 
dissertations  in  Latin  or  English,  critical  re- 
marks on  authors,  ancient  or  modem,  forgotten 
poems,  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces,  like 
Floyer's,  ♦  worth  preserving.  By  this  method, 
your  literary  article,  for  so  it  might  be  called, 
will,  he  thinks,  be  better  recommended  to  the 
public  than  by  low  jests,  awkward  buffoonery,  or 
the  dull  scurrilities  of  either  party. 

**  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agreeable 
to  you,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  two  oosts, 
what  the  conditions  are  on  which  you  shall  ex- 
pect it.  Your  late  offer  t  gives  me  no  reason  to 
distrust  your  generosity.  If  you  engage  in  any 
literary  projects  besides  this  paper,  I  have  other 
designs  to  impart,  if  I  could  be  secure  from 
having  others  reap  the  advantage  of  what  I 
should  hint 

"  Your  letter  by  being  directed  to  S,  Smithy  to 
be  left  at  the  Castle,  in  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire, will  reach 

"Your  humble  servant." 

Mr  Cave  has  put  a  note  to  this  letter,  "An- 
swered Dec  2."  But  whether  anything  was 
done  in  consequence  of  it  we  are  not  informed. 

Johnson  had,  from  his  early  youth,  been  sen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  female  charms.  When  at 
Stourbridge  school,  he  was  much  enamoured  of 
Olivia  Lloyd,  a  young  quaker,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  copy  of  verses,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
recover ;  but  with  what  facility  and  elegance  he 
could  warble  the  amorous  lay,  will  appear  from 
the  following  lines  which  he  wrote  for  his  friend 
Mr  Edmund  Hector  : — 

Vbrsbs  /9  a  Lady  an  receiving  from  her  a  Sprig 
OF  Myrtle. 

**  What  hopes,  what  terrois  does  thv  gift  create, 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate  I 
The  m3rrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand ; 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fiEiir, 
Now  grants,  and  now  rejects  a  lover's  prayer. 
In  m^e  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain, 
In  myrtle  shades^despairing  ghosts  complain ; 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads, 
The  unhappy  lover's  grave  the  myrde  spreads ; 
,     Oh  then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 
And  ease  the  throbbmgs  of  an  anxious  heart ! 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom, 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb.^ 

*  Sir  John  Flayer's  Treatise  on  Cold  Baths.    "  Gent.  Mag.," 

'734i  P*  '97* 

tA  prixe  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem  "on  Life,  Death, 
JodgmesiL  Heaven,  and  HelL"    See  '^Gent.  Mag.,"  voL  iv. 

X  Mrs  Piozn  gives  the  following  account  of  thb  litde  composi- 
tion from  Dr  Johnson's  own  reladon  to  her.  00  her  ingiuring 
whether  it  was  rightly  attributed  to  him.  *' I  think  it  is  now, 
Just  forty  yearf  i^po.  that  a  young  fellow  had  a  sprig  of  myrtle 
given  him  Dy  a  girl  ne  courted,  ai^  asked  me  to  write  him  some 
verses  that  he  might  present  her  in  return.  I  promised,  but 
forgot :  and  when  he  called  for  his  lines  at  the  time  agreed  on — 
'Sit  still  a  moment,'  says  I.  'dear  Mund,  and  111  fetch  them 
thee' — so  stepped  aside  for  five  minutes,  and  wrote  the  nonsense 
you  now  keep  such  a  stir  about." — "Anecdotes,"  p.  34. 

In  my  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the  autnentidt^  of 
this  account  by  the  following  circumstantial  statement  m  a 
letter  to  me  from  Miss  Seward  of  Lichfield : — "  I  know  those 
verses  were  addressed  to  Lucy  Porter,  when  he  was  enamoured 


His  juvenile  attachments  to  the  Hair  sex  were, 
however,  very  transient;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
he  formed  no  criminal  connection  whatsoever. 
Mr  Hector,  who  lived  with  him  in  his  younger 
days  in  the  utmost  intimacy  and  social  freedom, 
has  assured  me,  that  even  at  that  ardent  season 
his  conduct  was  strictly  virtuous  in  that  respect ; 
and  that  though  he  loved  to  ^chilarate  himself 
with  wine,  he  never  knew  him  intoxicated  but 
once. 

In  a  man  whom  religious  education  has  secured 
from  licentious  indulgences,  the  jiassion  of  love^ 
when  once  it  has  seized  him,  is  exceedingly 
strong;  being  unimpaired  by  dissipation  and 
totally  concentrated  in  one  object  This  was  ex- 
perienced by  Johnson,  when  he  became  the  fer- 
vent admirer  of  Mrs  Porter,  after  her  first 
husband's  death.  Miss  Porter  told  me,  that 
when  he  was  first  introduced  to  her  mother,  his 
appearance  was  very  forbidding;  he  was  then 
lean  and  lank,  so  that  his  immense  structure  of 
bones  was  hideously  striking  to  the  eye,  and  the 
scars  of  the  scrofula  were  deepl]^  visible.  He 
also  wore  his  hair,  which  was  straight  and  stifi^ 
and  separated  behind ;  and  he  often  had«  seem- 
ingly, convulsive  starts  and  odd  gesticulations, 
which  tended  to  excite  at  once  surprise  and  ridi- 
cule.   Mrs  Porter  was  so  much  engaged  by  his 

of  her  in  his  boyish  days,  two  or  three  years  before  be  had  seen 
her  mother,  bis  fiituie  wife.  He  wrote  them  at  my  grand- 
fiither's,  and  save  them  to  Lucy  in  the  presence  of  my  mother, 
to  whom  he  snowed  them  on  the  instant.    She  used  to  rqieat 


Lucy 

incapable  of  the  mean  vanity  of  applying  to  herself  a  cooopli- 
ment  not  intended  for  her."  Such  was  this  lady's  statement, 
which  I  make  no  doubt  she  supposed  to  be  correct ;  but  it 
shows  bow  dans[erous  it  is  to  trust  too  impliddy  to  traditional 
testimony  and  ingenious  inference;  for  Mr  Hector  has  lately 
assured  me  that  Mrs  Piozri's  account  is  in  this  instance  accurate, 
and  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those 
verses,  which  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr  Hammond. 
I  am  obliged  in  so  many  instances  to  notice^  Mrs  Piozri's  in- 
correctness of  relation,  that  I  gladly  seise  this  opportunity  of 
adcnowledging,  that  however  often,  she   is  not  always  in- 


The  author  having  been  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  Miss 
Anna  Seward,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  statement 
(which  may  be  found  in  the  "Gent.  Mftt.,*'  vols.  bciiL  and 
bdv.X  received  the  following  letter  fixun  'box  Edmund  Hector, 
on  the  subject  :— 

"DbarSik, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  engaged  in  altercatioa  with  a  lady 
who  seems  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  her  errors.  Surely  it 
would  be  more  ingenuous  to  acknowledge  than  to  persevere. 

"Lately,  in  looking  over  some  P|>|pcrs  I  meant  to  bum,  I 
found  the  original  manuscript  of  'The  Myrtle,'  with  the  date 
on  it,  Z73Z,  wmch  I  have  enclosed. 

"•  The  true  history  (which  I  could  swear  to)  u  as  follows  '.- 


He  showed  it  me,  and  wished  much  to  return  the  compliment 
in  verse.  I  applied  to  Johnson,  who  was  with  me,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  dictated  the  verses  which  I  sent  to  my  fiiend. 

"I  most  solemnly  declare,  at  that  time,  Johnson  was  an 
entire  stzaneer  to  the  Porter^  family ;  and  it  was  almost  two 
years  after  that  I  introduced  him  to  uie  acquaintance  of  Porter, 
whom  I  bought  my  clothes  of. 

"  If  you  mtend  to  convince  this  obstinate  woman,  and  to 
exhibit  to  the  public  the  truth  of  your  narnuive,  yon  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  statement. 

"  I  hope  3rou  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
time.  Wishing  you  multo*  et/elkee  atmos^  I  shall  subscribe 
myself 

••  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

••  E.  H«CTO«. 

"  Birmingham,  Jan.  9,  1794*'' 
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conversation  that  she  overiooked  all  these  ex- 
ternal disadvantages,  and  said  to  her  daughter, 
*^  this  is  the  most  sensible  man  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life." 

Though  Mrs  Porter  was  double  the  age  of 
Johnson,^  and  her  person  and  manner,  as  de- 
scribed to  me  by  the  late  Mr  Garrick,  were  by 
no  means  pleasing  to  others,  she  must  have  had 
a  superiority  of  understanding  and  talents,  as 
she  certainly  inspired  him  with  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary passion ;  and  she  having  signified  her  wil- 
lingness to  accept  of  his  hano,  he  went  to  Lich- 
field to  ask  his  mother's  consent  to  the  marriage, 
which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  was  a  very 
imprudent  scheme,  both  on  account  of  their  dis- 
parity of  years,  and  her  want  of  fortune.  But 
Mrs  Johnson  knew  too  well  the  ardour  of  her 
son's  temper,  and  was  too  tender  a  parent  to 
oppose  his  inclinations. 

I  know  not  for  what  reason  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  not  performed  at  Birmingham; 
but  a  resolution  was  taken  that  it  should  be  at 
Derby,^  for  which  place  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
set  out  on  horseback,  I  suppose  in  very  good 
humour.  But  though  Mr  Topham  Beauclerk 
used  archly  to  mention  Johnson's  having  told 
him  with  much  gravity,  "Sir,  it  was  a  love 
marriage  on  both  sides,"  I  have  heard  from  my 
illustrious  friend  the  following  curious  account  of 
their  journey  to  church  upon  the  nuptial  mom 
[9th  July] : — ''Sir,  she  had  read  the  old  romances, 
and  had  got  into  her  head  the  fantastical  notion 
ihsLt  a  woman  of  spirit  should  use  her  lover  like  a 
dog.  So,  Sir,  at  nrst  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too 
fast,  and  she  could  not  keep  up  with  me  :  and, 
when  I  rode  a  little  slower,  she  passed  me,  and 
complained  that  I  lagged  behind  I  was  not  to 
be  made  the  slave  of  caprice ;  and  I  resolved  to 
be^n  as  I  meant  to  end  I  therefore  pushed  on 
bnskly,  till  I  was  fairly  out  of  her  sight.  The 
road  lay  between  two  hedges,  so  I  was  sure  she 
could  not  miss  it;  and  I  contrived  that  she 
should  soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she  did,  I 
observed  her  to  be  m  tears." 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular  be- 
ginning of  connubial  felicity;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Johnson,  though  he  thus  showed  a 
manly 'firmness,  proved  a  most  affectionate  and 
indulgent  husband  to  the  last  moments  of  Mrs 
Johnson's  life :  and  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tations," we  find  very  remarkable  evidence  that 
his  regard  and  fondness  for  her  never  ceased, 
e\'en  &er  her  death. 

He  now  set  up  a  private  academjr,  for  which 
purpose  he  hired  a  large  house,  well  situated  near 
his  native  city.  In  the  " Gentleman's  Magazine" 
for  1736,  there  is  the  following  advertisement : — 

^*Af  EdiaL)  near  Uchfield^  in  Staffordshire^ 
young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taught  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages^  by  Samuel  John- 
son." 

But  the  only  pupils  that  were  put  under  his 
care  were  the  celebrated  David  Garrick  and  his 
brother   George,  and  a  Mr  Offely,  a   young 


gentleman  of  good  fortune,  who  died  early.  As 
yet  his  name  had  nothing  of  that  celebrity  which 
afterwards  commanded  the  highest  attention  and 
respect  of  mankind  Had  such  an  advertisement 
appeared  after  the  publication  of  his  "  London," 
or  his  "Rambler,"  or  his  "Dictionary,"  how 
would  it  have  burst  upon  the  world  1  with  what 
eagerness  would  the  great  and  the  wealthy  have 
embraced  an  opportunity  of  putting  their  sons 
under  the  learned  tuition  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  not  so  well 
qualified  for  being  a  teacher  of  elements,  and  a 
conductor  in  learning  by  regular  gradations,  as 
men  of  inferior  powers  of  mind  His  own  acqui  - 
sitions  had  been  made  by  fits  and  starts,  by 
violent  irruptions  into  the  regions  of  knowledge ; 
and  it  coula  not  be  expected  that  his  impatience 
would  be  subdued,  and  his  impetuosity  restrained, 
so  as  to  fit  him  for  a  quiet  guide  to  novices.  The 
art  of  communicating  instruction,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  much  to  be  valued;  and  I  have  ever 
thought  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this 
employment,  and  do  their  duty  with  diligence 
and  success,  are  entitled  to  very  high  respect 
from  the  community,  as  Johnson  himself  often 
maintained  Yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
greatest  abilities  are  not  only  not  required  for 
diis  office,  but  render  a  man  less  fit  for  it. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  justness  of  Thom- 
son's beautiful  remark, 

*'  Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
And  teach  the  yoang  idea  how  to  shoot  I " 

we  must  consider  that  this  delight  is  perceptible 
only  by  "  a  mind  at  ease,"  a  mind  at  once  calm 
and  clear:  but  that  a  mind  gloomy  and  im- 
petuous like  that  of  Johnson,  cannot  be  fixed  for 
any  length  of  time  in  minute  attention,  and  must 
be  so  frequently  irritated  by  unavoidable  slow- 
ness and  error  in  the  advances  of  scholars,  as  to 
perform  the  duty,  with  little  pleasure  to  the 
teacher,  and  no  great  advantage  to  the  pupils. 
Good  temper  is  a  most  essential  requisite  m  a 
preceptor.  Horace  paints  the  character  as 
bland; 

" Ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima.** 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion as  the  master  of  an  academy,  than  with  that 
of  the  usher  of  a  school ;  we  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  did  not  keep  his  academy 
above  a  year  and  a  half.  From  Mr  Garrick's 
account  he  did  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
foundly reverenced  by  his  pupils.  His  oddities 
of  manner  and  uncouth  gesticulations,  could  not 
but  be  the  subject  of  merriment^  to  them ;  and  in 
particular,  the  young  rogues  used  to  listen  at  the 
door  of  his  bedchamber,  and  peep  through  the 
key-hole,  that  they  might  turn  into  ridicule  his 
tumultuous  and  awkward  fondness  for  Mrs  John- 
son, whom  he  used  to  name  by  the  familiar  ap- 
pellation of  Tetty  or  Tetsey^  which,  like  Betty  or 
Betsey^  is  provincially  used  as  a  contraction  for 
Elizabeth^  her  Christian  name,  but  which  to  us 
seems  ludicrous,  when  applied  to  a  woman  of  her 
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age  and  appearance.  Mr  Garrick  described  her 
to  me  as  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than 
ordinary  protuberance,  with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a 
florid  red,  produced  by  thick  painting,  and  in- 
creased b^  the  liberal  use  of  cordials;  flaring  and 
£uitastic  m  her  dress,  and  affected  both  in  her 
speech  and  her  general  behaviour.  I  have  seen 
Garrick  exhibit  her,  by  his  exquisite  talent  of 
mimicry,  so  as  to  excite  the  heartiest  bursts  of 
laughter;  but  he,  probably,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
such  representations,  considerably  aggravated 
the  picture. 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
is  authentically  ascertained  by  the  following 
paper  in  his  own  handwriting,  given  about  this 
period  to  a  relation,  and  now  m  the  possession  of 
Mr  John  Nichols  :— 

SCHEME  FOR  THE  CLASSES  OF  A  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

*'When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  is  perfectly  mastered,  let  them  learn 

"Corderius  by  Mr  Clarke,  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  translate  out  of  the  introduction, 
that  by  this  means  they  may  learn  the  syntax. 
Then  let  them  proceed  to 

*'  Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by  the 
same  author. 

''Class  II.  Learns  Eutroptus  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the  translation. 

"  N.B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every 
morning  the  rules  which  they  have  learned 
before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin 
rules  of  the  nouns  and  verbs. 

"They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they 
have  learned,  every  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

"  The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they 
are  in  Eutropius ;  afterwards  their  part  is  in  the 
irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rules  for 
making  and  scanning  verses.  They  are  examined 
as  the  first 

"Class  III.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the 
morning,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"  Practice  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are  per- 
fect in  them ;  afterwards  in  Mr  Leeds's  Greek 
Grammar.    Examined  as  before. 

"  Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  banning 
at  the  same  time  to  write  themes  and  verses,  and 
to  learn  Greek;  from  thence  passing  on  to 
Horace,  &C.,  as  shall  seem  most  proper. 

"  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you  to, 
because  you  have  not  informed  me  what  study 
you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it  will  be 
most  for  your  advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly 
to  the  languages,  till  )rou  go  to  the  university. 
The  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read 
are  these  :^ 

Cebes. 

^lian.  \ 

Ludan  by  Leeds.        v     Attic. 

XenophoD.  j 

Homer.  Ionic 

Theocritus.  Doric. 

Euripedes.  Attic  and  Doria  I 


"Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all  the 
dialects,  beginning  with  the  Attic,  to  which  the 
rest  must  be  referred. 

"  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read 
the  latter  authors,  till  you  are  well  versed  with 
those  of  the  purest  ages;  as  Terence,  Tully, 
Caesar,  Sallust,  Nepos,  VeUeius  Paterculus,  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Phaedrus. 

"The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still 
remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  expression,  without 
which  knowledge  is  of  little  use.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  Latin,  and  more  necessary  in  English ; 
and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily  imitation  of 
the  best  and  correctest  authors. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

While  Johnson  kept  his  academy,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  insensibly  furnishing  his 
mind  with  various  knowledge ;  but  I  have  not 
discovered  that  he  wrote  anything  except  a  great 
part  of  his  tragedy  of  "  Irene."  Mr  Peter  Gar- 
rick, the  elder  brother  of  David,  told  me  that  he 
remembered  Johnson's  borrowing  the  Turkish 
History  of  him,  in  order  to  form  his  play  from  it 
When  he  had  finished  some  part  of  it,  he  read 
what  he  had  done  to  Mr  Walmesley^  who  ob- 
jected to  his  having  already  brought  his  heroine 
into  great  distress,  and  asked  him,  "  How  can 
you  contrive  to  plunge  her  into  deeper  calamity?" 
Johnson,  in  sly  allusion  to  the  supposed  oppres- 
sive proceedings  of  the  court  of  which  Mr 
Walmesley  was  registrar,  replied,  "Sir,  I  can 
put  her  into  the  Spiritual  Court  I " 

Mr  Walmesley,  however,  was  well  pleased 
with  this  proof  of  Johnson's  abilities  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  and  advised  him  to  finish  the 
tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  stage. 

Johnson  now  thought  of  trying  his  fortune 
in  London,  the  great  field  of  genius  and 
exertion,  where  talents  of  every  kind  have  the 
ftillest  scope,  and  the  highest  encourajg^ement 
It  is  a  memorable  circumstance  that  his  pupil, 
David  Garrick,  went  thither  at  the  same  time,* 
with  intent  to  complete  his  education,  and 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  from  which  he 
was  soon  diverted  by  his  decided  preference  for 
the  stage. 

This  joint  expedition  of  those  two  eminent 
men  to  the  metropolis  was  many  years  after- 
wards noticed  in  an  allegorical  poem  on 
Shakspeare's  Mulberry-tree,  by  Mr  Lovibond. 
the  ingenious  author  of  "The  Tears  of  Old 
May-day." 

They  were  recommended  to  Mr  Colson,  an 
eminent  mathematician  and  master  of  an  aca- 

*  Both  of  them  used  to  talk  pleasantly  of  this  their  first 
ioumey  to  London.  Garrick,  evidently  meaning  to  embellish  a 
little,  said  one  day  in  my  hearing,  "  We  rode  and  tied."  And 
the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  (Dr  Bvnard)  informed  me,  that  at 
another  time,  when  Johnson  and  Gamck  were  dining  together 
in  a  pretty  large  company,  Johnson  humorously  ascertaining 
the  cnroook^gy  of  somethmg.  esraressed  himself  thus :  **  That 
was  the  year  when  I  came  to  London  with  twopence  halfpenny 
in  my  pocket.**  Garrick  overhearing  him,  exclaimed,  ^'Ehf 
what  do  you  say ;  with  twopence  haupenny  in  your  pocket?" 
—Johnson:  "why,  yes;  when  I  came  with  twopence  half- 
penny in  ttiy  pocket,  and  thoo,  Davy,  with  three  halfjpence  in 
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demy,  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr  Wal- 
mesley : — 

"to  the  reverend  MR  COLSON. 

^*  Lichfield,  March  2,  1737. 

"  DEAR  Sir, 

"  I  had  the  favour  of  yours,  and  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  had  a 
gxeater  affection  for  you  upon  it  Uian  I  had 
before,  being  long  since  so  much  endeared  to 
you,  as  well  by  an  early  friendship,  as  by  your 
many  excellent  and  valuable  qiialifications ; 
and,  had  I  a  son  of  my  own,  it  would  be  my 
ambition,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  Uni- 
versity, to  dispose  of  him  as  this  young  gentle- 
man is. 

''He,  and  another  neighbour  of  mine,  one 
Mr  Samuel  Johnson,  set  out  this  morning  for 
London  together.  Davy  Garrick  is  to  be  with 
you  early  the  next  week,  and  Mr  Johnson  to 
try  his  (ate  with  a  Tragedy,  and  to  see  to  get 
himself  employed  in  some  translation,  either 
from  the  Latin  or  the  French.  Johnson  is  a 
very  good  scholar  and  poet,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy- writer.  If  it 
should  in  any  way  lie  in  your  way,  doubt  not 
but  you  would  be  ready  to  recommend  and 
assist  your  countryman.  G.  Walmeslev." 

How  he  employed  himself  upon  his  first  com- 
ing to  London  is  not  particularly  known. "^^  I 
never  heard  that  he  found  any  protection  or 
enconragement  by  the  means  of  Mr  Colson,  to 
whose  academy  David  Garrick  went.  Mrs 
Lucy  Porter  told  me,  that  Mr  Walmesley  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lintot,  his  book- 
seller, and  that  Johnson  wrote  some  things  for 
him ;  but  I  imagme  this  to  be  a  mistake,  for  I 
have  discovered  no  trace  of  it,  and  I  am  pretty 
sure  he  told  me  that  Mr  Cave  was  the  first 
Dublisher  by  whom  his  pen  was  engaged  in 
London. 

He  had  a  little  money  when  he  came  to 
town,  and  he  knew  how  he  could  live  in  the 
cheapest  manner.  His  first  lodgings  were  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Norris,  a  staymsdcer,  in  Exeter 
Street,  adjoining  Catherine  Street,  in  the  Strand. 
"  I  dined,**  said  he, "  very  well  for  eightpence, 
with  very  good  company,  at  the  Pine-Apple,  in 
New  Street^* ust  by.  Several  of  them  had 
travelled.  They  expected  to  meet  every  day  ; 
but  did  not  know  one  another's  names.  It  used 
to  cost  the  rest  a  shilling,  for  they  drank  wine ; 
but  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread 
for  a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny ;  so 
that  I  was  quite  well  served,  nay,  better  than 
the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  nothing."  He 
at  this  time,  I  believe,  abstained  entirely  from 
fennented  liquors  :  a  practice  to  which  he  rigidly 
conformed  for  many  years  together,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

*  One  cnrioiis  an«odoCe  was  conunnnicated  by  himself  to  Mr 
JohD  Nichols.^  Mr  Wilcox  the  bookseller,  on  oeing  informed 
tj  bim  that  his  intention  was  to  get  his  livelihood  as  an  auth(^, 
eyed  his  robust  frame  attentively,  and  with  a  significant  look, 
laid,  *'Yoa  had  better  bay  a  porter's  knot."  He  however 
'  ''Wilcox  was  one  of  my  best  firieoda." 


His  Ofellus^  in  the  "Art  of  Living  in  Lon- 
don,**  I  have  heard  him  relate,  was  an  Irish 
painter,  whom  he  knew  at  Birmingham,  and 
who  had  practised  his  own  precepts  of  economy 
for  several  years  in  the  British  capital.  He 
assured  Johnson,  who,  I  suppose,  was  then 
meditating  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  but 
was  apprehensive  of  the  expense,  "that  thirty 
IH)unds  a  year  was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
live  there  without  being  contemptible.  He 
allowed  ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He 
said  a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  week ;  few  people  would  inquire  where 
ne  lodged ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was  easy  to  say, 
'Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at  such  a  place.'  By 
spending  threepence  in  a  coffee-house,  he 
might  be  for  some  hours  every  day  in  very  good 
company;  he  might  dine  for  sucpence,  break- 
fast on  bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do 
without  supper.  On  clean-skirt'day  he  went 
abroad,  and  paid  visits."  I  have  heard  him 
more  than  once  talk  of  his  frugal  friend,  whom 
he  recollected  with  esteem  and  kindness,  and 
did  not  like  to  have  one  smile  at  the  recital 
"This  man,"  said  he,  gravely,  "was  a  very 
sensible  man,  who  perfectly  unaerstood  common 
affairs ;  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  fresh  from  life,  not  strained  through 
books.  He  borrowed  a  horse  and  ten  pounds 
at  Birmingham.  Finding  himself  master  of  so 
much  money,  he  set  off  for  West  Chester,  in 
order  to  get  to  Ireland.  He  returned  the  horse, 
and  probably  the  ten  pounds  too,  after  he  got 
home." 

Considering  Johnson's  narrow  circumstances 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  particularly  at 
the  interesting^  aera  of  his  launching  into  the 
ocean  of  London,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  actual  instance,  proved  by  experience, 
of  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  intellectual 
luxury  of  social  life  upon  a  very  small  income, 
should  deeply  en^^age  his  attention,  and  be  ever 
recollected  by  him  as  a  circumstance  of  much 
importance.  He  amused  himself,  I  remember, 
by  computing  how  much  more  expense  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  live  upon  the  same 
scale  with  that  which  his  friend  aescribed,  when 
the  value  of  money  was  diminished  by  the 
progress  of  commerce.  It  may  be  estimated 
that  double  the  money  might  now  with  difficulty 
be  sufficient 

Amidst  this  cold  obscurity,  there  was  one 
brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  him ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr  Henry  Hervey,*  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  noble  family  of  that 
name,  who  had  been  quartered  at  Lichfield  as 
an  officer  of  the  army,  and  had  at  this  time  a 
hojise  in  London,  where  Johnson  was  frequently 
entertained,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
genteel  company.  Not  very  long  before  his 
death,  he  mentioned  this,  amon^  other  particu- 
lars of  his  life,  which  he  was  kindly  communi- 

**  The  Honoorable  Henry  Hervey,  third  son  of  the  first  Barl 
of  Bristol,  qpitted  the  army  and  took  orders.  He  married 
a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  by  whom  he  got  the  Astoo 
Kiitflt^.  ^»>d  asnuBed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  fiunily. 
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eating  to  me;  and  he  described  this  early 
friend,  "  Harry  Henrey,"  thus :  *•  He  was  a 
vicious  man,  but  very  land  to  me.  If  you  call 
a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall  love  him." 

He  told  me  he  had  now  only  written  three 
acts  of  his ''  Irene,"  and  that  he  retired  for  some 
time  to  lodj^ngs  at  Greenwich,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded in  It  somewhat  further,  and  used  to 
compose,  walking  in  the  park  ;  but  did  not  stay 
long  enough  at  that  place  to  finish  it. 

At  this  period  we  find  the  following  letter 
from  him  to  Mr  Edward  Cave,  which,  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  his  literary  history,  it  is  proper 
to  insert : — 

**TO  MR  CAVE. 

"  GrwHwicA,  next  door  to  the  Golden  Hearty 
"  Church  Strut,  July  12,  1737. 
«SlR, 

"  Having  observed  in  your  papers  very  un- 
common offers  of  encouragement  to  men  of 
letters,  I  have  chosen,  being  a  stranger  in 
London,  to  communicate  to  you  the  following 
design,  which,  I  hope,  if  you  join  in  it,  will  be 
of  advantage  to  both  of  us. 

"  The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  having 
been  lately  translated  into  French,  and  pub- 
lished with  large  Notes  by  Dr  Le  Courayer,  the 
reputation  of  Uiat  book  is  so  much  revived  in 
England,  that,  it  is  presumed,  a  new  translation 
of  it  from  the  Italian,  together  with  Le  Cour- 
ayer's  Notes  from  the  French,  could  not  fail  of 
a  favourable  reception. 

'*  If  it  be  answered,  that  the  history  is  already 
in  English,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there 
was  the  same  objection  against  Le  Courayer's 
undertaking,  with  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
French  had  a  version  by  one  of  their  best 
translators,  whereas  you  cannot  read  three 
pages  of  the  English  history  without  discover- 
mg  that  the  style  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ments ;  but  whether  those  improvements  are  to 
be  expected  from  this  attempt,  you  must  judge 
from  the  specimen,  which,  if  yon  approve  the 
proposal,  I  shall  submit  to  your  examination. 

"  Suppose  the  merit  of  the  versions  equal,  we 
may  hope  that  the  addition  of  the  notes  will 
turn  the  balance  in  our  favour,  considering  the 
reputation  of  the  annotator. 

**Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a  speedy 
answer,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  en^ge  in  this 
scheme ;  and  appoint  me  a  day  to  wait  upon  you, 
if  you  are.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Samuel  Johnson." 

It  should  seem  from  this  letter,  though  sub- 
scribed with  his  own  name,  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  introduced  to  Mr  Cave.  We  shall  presently 
see  what  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
posal which  it  contains. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  returned  to 
Lichfield,  where  he  had  left  Mrs  Johnson,  and 
there  he  at  last  finished  his  tragedy,  which  was 
executed  with  his  rapidity  of  composition  upon 
other  occasions,  but  was  slowly  and  painfully 


elaborated.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  while 
burning  a  great  mass  of  papers,  he  picked  oiit 
from  among  them  the  onginal  uniform  sketcch 
of  this  tragedy,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  ga  ./e 
it  to  Mr  Langton,  by  whose  favour  a  copy  of^lt 
is  now  in  my  possession.  It  contains  fragments 
of  the  intended  plot,  and  speeches  for  tbe 
different  persons  of  the  drama,  pardy  in  the  raw 
materials  of  prose,  partly  worked  up  into  verse ; 
as  also  a  variety  of  hints  for  illustration, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  modem 
writers.  The  handwriting  is  very  difficult  to  be 
read,  even  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Johnson's  mode  of  penmanship,  which  at 
all  times  was  very  particular.  The  King  having 
graciously  accepted  of  this  manuscript  as  a 
literary  curiosity,  Mr  Langton  made  a  fair  and 
distinct  copY  of  it,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
bound  up  with  the  original  and  the  printed 
tragedy;  and  the  volume  is  deposited  in  the 
King^s  library.^  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
permit  Mr  Langton  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for 
himsel£ 

The  whole  of  it   is    rich    in   thought   and 
imagery,  and  happy  expressions ;  and  of  the 
disjecta  membra  scattered  throughout,  and  as 
yet  unarranged,  a  good  dramatic  poet  might 
avail  himself  with  considerable  advantage.     I 
shall  give  my  readers  some  specimens  of  different 
kinds,  distinguishing  them  by  the  character  [*] 
"  Nor  think  to  say  here  will  I  stop. 
Here  will  I  fix  the  limits  of  transgression^ 
Nor  farther  tempt  the  avenging  rage  of  heaven. 
When  Fuilt  like  this  once  harbours  in  the  breast. 
Those  holy  beings,  whose  unseen  direction 
Guides  through  the  mate  of  life  the  steps  of  man. 
Fly  the  d^ested  mansions  of  impiety. 
And  quit  their  charge  to  horror  and  to  ruin,** 

Pl  small  part  onl^  of  this  interesting  admoni- 
tion is  preserved  m  the  play,  and  is  varied,  I 
think,  not  to  advantage  : — 

"  The  soul  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime, 
No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hallowed 

ardour, 
Those  holy  beings  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
Affiighted  at  impiety  like  thine, 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin." 

[♦]  "  I  feel  the  soft  infection 
Flush  in  my  cheeh,  andtoander  in  my  veins. 
Teach  me  the  Grecian  {xrts  of  soft  persuasion,** 
"  Sure  this  is  love,  which  heretofore  I  conceived  the 
dream  of  idle  maids,  and  tvanton  poets,** 

**  Though  no  comets  or  prodigies  foretold  the  ruin  of 
Greece,  signs  which  heaven  must  by  another  miracle 
enable  us  to  understand,  yet  it  might  be  foreshown,  by 
tokens  no  less  certain,  by  the  vices  which  always  bring 
it  on,** 

This  last  passage  is  worked  up  in  the  tragedy 
itself,  as  follows  :— 

LEONTIUS. 

" That  power  that  kindly  spreads 

The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers, 
To  warn  the  wand'ring  linnet  to  the  shade 
Beheld,  without  concern,  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fiite. 
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DBMBTRIUS. 

A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it ; 
A  feeUe  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  fi^dous  populace,  luxurious  nobles, 
And  all  the  inaladies  of  sinking  States. 
When  public  villainy,  too  strong  for  Justice, 
Shows  nis  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airv  wonders, 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  ; 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest, 
Most  heaven  despatch  the  messenp;ers  of  light, 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fiedl  ?  " 

Mahomst  (to  Irene).  *'/  have  tried  ihecy  and 
jay  to  find  thai  thou  destrvest  to  be  loved  by  Mahomet^ 
—with  a  mmd  groat  as  his  own.  Sure,  thou  art  an 
error  of  nature,  and  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  thy 
sex,  and  art  immortal;  for  sentiments  like  thine  were 
never  to  sink  into  nothing.  I  thought  all  the  thoughts 
ef  the  fair  had  been  to  seUct  the  graces  of  the  day, 
dispose  the  colours  of  the  flaunting  {fioufing)  robe, 
tune  the  voice  and  roll  the  eye,  place  the  gem,  choose 
the  dress,  and  add  new  roses  to  the  fading  cheek,  but 
"SparkUngJ* 

Thus  in  the  tragedy : — 

"  Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine ; 
Thv  soul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  fiu:e ; 
I  thought,  forgive  my  fiur,  the  noblest  aim, 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll. 
Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe, 
Ana  add  new  roses  to  the  fiiided  cheek." 

I  shall  select  one  other  passage,  on  account  of  the 
doctrine  which  it  illustrates.  Irene  observes: — 
•*  That  the  Supreme  Being  will  accept  of  virtue,  what- 
ever  outward  circumstances  it  may  be  accompanied 
with,  and  may  be  delighted  with  varieties  of  worship  f^ 
hut  is  answered,  *'  That  variety  cannot  affect  that 
Being,  who,  infinitely  happy  in  his  awn  perfections, 
wants  no  extermU  gratifications ;  nor  can  infinite  truth 
be  delighted  with  fidseheod;  thai  though  he  may  guide 
or  pity  those  he  leaves  in  darkness,  he  abandons  those 
who  shnt  their  eyes  against  the  beams  of  day,  ^^ 

Johnson's  residence  at  Lichfield,  on  his  return 
to  it  at  this  time,  was  only  for  diree  months; 
and  as  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  small  part  of 
the  wonders  of  the  metropolis,  he  had  little  to 
tell  his  townsmen.  He  related  to  me  the 
following  minute  anecdote  of  this  period  : — "  In 
the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in  London, 
there  were  two  sets  of  people^  those  who  gave 
the  wall,  and  Uiose  who  took  it ;  the  peaceable 
and  the  quarrelsome.  When  I  returned  to 
Lichfield,  after  having  been  in  London,  my 
mother  asked  me,  whether  I  was  one  of  those 
who  gave  the  wall  or  those  who  took  it  Now 
it  is  fooed  that  every  man  keeps  to  the  ri^ht ;  or, 
if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  another  yields  it ;  and 
it  is  never  a  dispute."  * 

He  now  removed  to  London  with  Mrs  Johnson ; 
but  her  daughter,  who  had  lived  with  them  at 
Edial,  was  left  with  her  relations  in  the  country. 
His  lodgings  were  for  some  time  in  Woodstock 

*  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  333. 


Street,  near  Hanover  Square,  and  afterwards  in 
Castle  Street,  near  Cavendish  Square.  As  some- 
thing pleasingly  interesting,  to  many,  in  tracing 
so  great  a  man  through  all  his  different  habita- 
tions, I  shall,  before  this  work  is  concluded, 
present  my  readers  with  an  exact  list  of  his 
lodgings  and  houses,  in  order  of  time,  which,  in 
placid  condescension  to  my  respectful  curiosity, 
he  one  evening  dictated  to  me,  but  without 
specifying  how  long  he  lived  at  each.  In  the 
progress  of  his  life  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  some  of  them  as  connected  with 
particular  incidents,  or  with  the  writing  of 
particular  parts  of  his  works.  To  some,  this 
minute  attention  may  appear  trifling ;  but  when 
we  consider  tiie  punctilious  exactness  with  which 
the  different  houses  in  which  Milton  resided 
have  been  traced  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  a 
similar  enthusiasm  may  be  pardoned  in  the 
biographer  of  Johnson. 

His  tragedy  being  by  this  time,  as  he  thought, 
completely  finished  and  fit  for  the  stage,  he  was 
very  desirous  that  it  should  be  brought  forward. 
Mr  Peter  Garrick  told  me,  that  Johnson  and  he 
went  together  to  the  Fountain  tavern,  and  read 
it  over,  and  that  he  afterwards  solicited  Mr 
Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
to  have  it  acted  at  his  house ;  but  Mr  Fleetwood 
would  not  accept  it,  probably  because  it  was 
not  patronised  by  some  man  of  high  rank  ;  and 
it  was  not  acted  till  1749,  when  his  friend  David 
Garrick  was  manager  of  that  theatre. 

''The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  begun  and 
carried  on  by  Mr  Edward  Cave,  under  the  name 
of  Sylvanus  Urban,  had  attracted  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  Johnson,  in  an  eminent  degree,  before 
he  came  to  London  as  an  adventurer  in  literature. 
He  told  me  that  when  he  first  saw  St  John's 
Gate,  the  place  where  that  deservedly  popular 
miscellany  was  originally  printed,  he  "  beheld  it 
with  reverence."**  I  suppose,  indeed,  that  every 
young  author  has  had  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
for  the  magazine  or  periodical  publication  which 
has  first  entertained  him,  and  in  which  he  has 
first  had  an  opportunity  to  see  himself  in  print, 
without  the  risk  of  exposing  his  name.  I  myself 
recollect  such  impressions  from  ''The  Scots 
Magarine,**  which  was  begun  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  1739,  and  has  been  ever  conducted 
with  judgment,  accuracy,  and  propriety.  I  yet 
cannot  help  thinking  of  it  with  an  aflectionate 
regard.  Johnson  has  dignified  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  by  the  importance  with  which  he 
invests  the  life  of  Cave ;  but  he  has  given  it 
itill  greater  lustre  by  the  various  admirable 
Essays  which  he  wrote  for  it. 

Though  Johnson  was  often  solicited  by  his 
friends  to  make  a  complete  list  of  his  writings, 
and  talked  of  doing  it,  I  believe  with  a  serious 
intention  that  they  should  all  be  collected  on 
his  own  account,  he  put  it  off  from  year  to  year, 
and  at  last  died  without  having  done  it  perfectly. 
I  have  one  in  his  own  handwriting,  which 
contains  a  certain  number ;  I,  indeed,  doubt  if 
he  could  have  remembered  every  one  of  them, 
as   they  were  so   numerous,  so  various,  and 
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scattered  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  unconnected 
publications;  nay,  several  of  them  published 
under  the  names  of  other  persons,  to  whom  he 
liberally  contributed  from  tne  abundance  of  his 
mind.  We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  dis- 
cover them,  partly  from  occasional  information 
^ven  by  him  to  his  friends,  and  partly  from 
mtemal  evidence.* 

His  first  performance  in  the  ''Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  which  for  many  years  was  his  prin- 
cipal source  for  employment  and  support,  was  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  March,  1738,  addressed 
to  the  editor  in  so  happy  a  style  of  compliment, 
that  Cave  must  have  been  destitute  both  of  taste 
and  sensibility,  had  he  not  felt  himself  highly 
gratified 

Ad  Urbanum.  [*] 

Urbanb,  nullis  fesse  laboribus, 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  calumniis, 
Cui  fronte  sertum  in  eruditfl 
Perpetu6  viret  et  virebit; 

Quid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 
Quid  et  minetur,  solicitus  pariim. 
Vacare  solis  perge  Musis, 
Juzta  animo  studiisque  feliz. 

Linguae  procasis  plumbea  spicula, 
Fidens,  superbo  nrange  silentio ; 
Victrix  per  obstantes  catervas 
Seduhtas  animosa  tendet 

Intende  nervos,  fortis,  inanibus 
Risurus  olim  nisibus  semuli ; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  habebis 
Participes  operse  Camoenas. 

Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  quae  sevens  Tudicra  jungere 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Texente  Nymphis  serte  Lycoride, 
Rosse  ruborum  sic  viola  aajuvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  refulget 
^thereis  variata  fuos.f  S.  J. 

*  While  in  the  course  of  my  naorrative  I  enumerate  his 
writiai^  I  shall  take  care  that  my  readers  shall  not  be  left  to 
waver  m  doubt,  between  certainty  and  conjecture,  with  r^;ard 
to  their  authenticity ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  shall  ouu-k  witn  an 
0uUrisk  [*]  those  which  he  acknowledged  to  his  friend^  and 
widi  a  eUijx*^  [tl  those  which  are  ascertained  to  be  his  by 
internal  evidence.  When  any  other  pieces  are  ascribed  to  him, 
I  shall  give  my  reasons. 

f  A  translauon  of  this  Ode,  by  an  unknown  correspondent, 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  for  the  month  of  May  foUowug  :— 

"  Hul,  Urban  1  indefatigable  man. 

Unwearied  yet  by  all  thy  useful  toil ! 
Whom  num'rous  slanderers  assault  in  vain ; 

Whom  no  base  calumny  can  put  to  foil. 
But  still  the  laurel  on  thy  learned  brow 
Flourishes  fair,  and  shall  for  ever  grow. 

"What  mean  the  servile,  imitating  crew, 

What  their  vain  blust'ring.  and  their  empty  noise. 

Ne'er  seek ;  but  still  thy  noole  ends  pursue, 
Unconquer'd  by  the  rabble's  venal  voice. 

Still  to  the  Muse  thy  studious  mind  apply, 

Happy  in  temper  as  in  industry. 

"  The  senseless  sneerings  of  an  haughty  tongue, 

Unworthy  thy  attention  to  engage, 
Unheeded  pass ;  and  tho'  they  mean  thee  wrong, 

B^  manly  silence  disappoint  their  rage. 
Assiduous  diligence  confounds  its  foes, 
Resistless,  tho^  malicious  crowds  oppose. 

"  Exert  thy  powers,  nor  slacken  in  thy  course, 
Thy  spotless  fame  shall  quash  all  fiidse  reports: 


It  appears  that  he  was  now  enlisted  by  Mr 
Cave  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in  his  magazine,  by 
which  he  probably  obtained  a  tolenmle  liveh- 
hood.  At  what  time,  or  by  what  means,  he  had 
acauired  a  competent  knowledge  both  of  French 
ana  Italian,  I  ao  not  know;  but  he  was  so  well 
skilled  in  Uiem,  as  to  be  sufficiently  qualified 
for  a  translator.  That  part  of  his  labour  which 
consisted  in  emendation  and  improvement  of 
the  productions  of  other  contributors,  like  that 
employed  in  levelling  ground,  can  be  perceived 
only  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  original  with  the  altered  copy.  What 
we  certainly  £iow  to  have  been  done  by  him  in 
this  way,  was  the  Debates  in  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Senate  of 
Lilliput,"  sometimes  with  feigned  denominations 
of  tne  several  speakers,  sometimes  with  de- 
nominations formed  of  the  letters  of  their  real 
names,  in  the  manner  of  what  is  called  anagram, 
so  that  they  may  easily  be  deciphered  Parlia- 
ment then  kept  the  press  in  a  kind  of  mysterious 
awe,  which  made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  such  devices.  In  our  time  it  has  acquired  an 
unrestrained  freedom,  so  that  the  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  a  fair,  open,  and 
exact  report  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  their 
representatives  and  legislators,  which  in  our 
constitution  is  highly  to  be  valued ;  though,  un- 
questionably, there  has  of  late  been  too  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  petulance  with  which 
obscure  scribblers  have  presumed  to  treat  men 
of  the  most  respectable  character  and  situation. 

This  important  article  of  the  **  Gentleman's 
Magazine '^  was,  for  several  years,  executed  by 
Mr  William  Guthrie,  a  man  who  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  the  literary  annals  of  this  country. 
He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  having  a  small  patrimony,  and  being 
an  adherent  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart, 
he  could  not  accept  of  any  office  in  the  state ; 
he,  therefore,  came  to  London,  and  employed  his 
talents  and  learning  as  an  '*  author  by  profes- 
sion." His  wntings  in  history,  criticism,  and 
politics,  had  considerable  merit.'*^  He  was  the 
first  English  historian  who  had  recourse  to  that 
authentic  source  of  information,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Journals ;  and  such  was  the  power  of 
his  political  pen,  that,  at  an  early  period,  Govem- 

Exert  thy  powers,  nor  fear  a  rival's  force, 

Then  thou  shalt  smile  at  all  his  main  efforts ; 
Thy  labours  shall  be  crown'd  with  large  success : 
The  Muse's  aid  thy  Magazine  shall  bless. 

" Nopage  more  grateful  to  th'  harmonious  nine 
Than  that  wherein  thy  labours  we  surveys 

Where  solemn  themes  in  fuller  splendour  snme, 
(Delightful  mixture)  blended  with  the  gay, 

Where  In  improving,  various  joys  we  find, 

A  welcome  respite  to  the  wearied  mind. 

"  Thus  when  the  nymphs  in  some  fair  verdant  mead 
Of  various  flow'rs  a  beauteous  wreath  compose. 
The  lovely  violet's  azure>painted  haul 
Adds  lustre  to  the  crimson-blushine  rose. 


Thus  splendid  Iris,  with  her  varied  dye, 
Shines  in  the  ether,  and  adorns  the  sky." — ] 


■Briton. 

*  How  much  poetry  he  wrote.  I  lurnw  not ;  but  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  little  ^ieo^  "  The 
Eagle  and  the  Robin  Redbreast^"  in  the  collection  ot  poems 
entitled  the  "  Union,"  Uiough  it  is  there  said  to  be  written  by 
Archibald  Scott,  before  the  year  x6oo. 
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hie'- 1  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  keep  it  quiet 
Vy  .1  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death, 
joiuiscn  esteemed  him  enough  to  wish  that  his 
life  should  be  written.  The  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  were  brought  home  and  digested  by 
Gothrie,  whose  memory,  though  surpassed  by 
others  who  have  since  followed  him  in  the  same 
department,  was  yet  very  quick  and  tenacious, 
were  sent  by  Cave  to  Tohnson  for  his  revision ; 
and,  after  some  time,  when  Guthrie  had  attained 
to  greater  variety  of  employment,  and  the 
spe^hes  were  more  and  more  enriched  by  the 
accession  of  Johnson's  genius,  it  was  resolved 
that  he  should  do  the  whole  himself  from  the 
scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons  employed  to 
attend  in  both  houses  of  Parliament.  Some- 
times, however,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  had 
nothing  more  communicated  to  him  than  the 
names  of  the  several  speakers,  and  the  part 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  debate. 

Thus  was  Johnson  employed  during  some  of 
the  best  vears  of  his  life,  as  a  mere  literary 
labourer,  "for  gwn,  not  glory,"  solely  to  obtam 
an  honest  support  He,  however,  indulged  him- 
self in  occasional  little  sallies,  wluch  the  French 
so  happily  express  by  the  ttrm  jeux  iPesprity  and 
which  will  be  notic^  in  their  order,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work. 

But  what  first  displayed  his  transcendent 
powers,  and  "gave  the  world  assurance  of  the 
man,"  was  his  "  London,  a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of 
the  Uiird  Satire  of  Juvenal ;"  which  came  out  in 
May  this  year  and  burst  forth  with  a  splendour, 
the  rays  of  which  will  for  ever  encircle  his  name. 
Boileau  had  im'tated  the  same  satire  with  great 
success,  applying  it  to  Paris ;  but  an  attentive 
comparison  will  satisfy  every  reader,  that  he  is 
mucn  excelled  by  the  English  Juvenal  Oldham 
had  also  imitated  it,  and  applied  it  to  London : 
all  which  performances  concur  to  prove,  that 
great  cities,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country, 
will  furnish  similar  topics  of  satire.  Whether 
Johnson  had  previously  read  Oldham's  imitation, 
1  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  coincidence  found  be- 
tween the  two  performances,  though  upon  the 
very  same  subject  The  only  instances  are,  in 
describing  London  as  the  sink  of  foreign  worth- 
lessness : — 

" the  common  sharg. 

Where  France  does  all  her  filth  and  ordure  pour;" 

Oldham. 

"  The  common  share  of  Paris  and  of  Rome." 

Johnson. 

And, 

"  No  calling  or  profession  comes  amiss, 
A  needy  monsieur  can  be  what  he  please." 

Oldham. 

"  All  sciences  z.  fasting  monsieur  knows." 

Johnson. 

The  particulars  which  Oldham  has  collected, 
both  as  exhibiting  the  horrors  of  London,  and  of 
the  times  contrasted  with  better  days,  are  different 


from  those  of  Johnson,  and  in  general  well 
chosen,  and  well  expressed.* 

There  are,  in  Oldham's  imitation,  many  prosaic 
verses  and  bad  rhymes,  and  his  poem  sets  out 
with  a  strange  inadvertent  blunder  :— 

'*  Tho'  much  concem'd  to  leave  my  dear  old  fiiend, 
I  must,  however,  his  design  commend 
Of  fixing  in  the  country." 

It  is  plain  he  was  not  going  to  leave  h\%  friend; 
his  friend  was  going  to  leave  him,  A  young 
lady  at  once  corrected  this  with  good  critical 
sagacity,  to 

"  Tho'  much  concem'd  to  lose  my  old  dear  friend." 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  original,  better 
transfused  by  Oldham  than  by  Johnson : — 

"  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  duHus  in  se, 
Qudm  quod  ridiculos  homines  fctcit — " 

which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  the  galling 
meanness  and  contempt  annexed  to  poverty; 
Johnson's  imitation  is, — 

"Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest" 

Oldham's,  though  less  elegant,  is  more  just : — 

"  Nothing  in  poverty  so  ill  is  borne, 
As  its  exposmg  men  to  grinning  scorn." 

Where,  or  in  what  manner  this  poem  was 
composed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision,  from  Johnson's  own  autho- 
rity. He  has  marked  upon  his  corrected  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  it,  "Written  in  1738;" 
and,  as  it  was  published  in  the  month  of  May 
in  Uiat  year,  it  is  evident  that  much  time  was 
not  employed  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 
The  history  of  its  publication  I  am  enabled  to 
give  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  and  judging 
from  m^rself,  and  many  of  my  friends,  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers. 

We  may  be  certain,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
named  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Cave,  in 
1738,  that  they  all  relate  to  it  :— 

"to  MR  CAVB. 

•*  Casile  Street ^  Wedmsday  Morning, 
lAfarch,  1738.] 

"Sir, 

"  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  a 
few  days  ago,  I  did  not  expect  a  repetition  of  the 
same  pleasure  so  soon ;  forapleasure  I  shallalways 
think  It,  to  converse  in  a  manner  with  an  ingenious 
and  candid  man  ;  but  having  the  enclosed  poem 
in  my  hands  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author  (of  whose  abilities  I  shall  say  nothing, 
since  I  send  you  his  performance),  I  believe  I 
could  not  procure  more  advantageous  terms  from 

*  I  own  it  pleased  me  to  find  amongst  them  one  trait  of  th« 
manners  of  the  atfe  in  London,  in  the  last  centui^,  to  shield 
from  the  sneer  of  English  ridicule^  what  was  some  time  ago  too 
common  a  practice  in  my^  native  city  of  Exlinburgh  I 
'*  If  what  I  have  said  can't  from  the  town  a£Mght 
Consider  other  dangtrt  q/  the  nigki: 
When  brickbats  are  from  v  pper  stories  thrown, 
iixA  emptied  chambtrpot  come  pouritig  down 
From  garret  window*. 
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any  person  than  from  you,  who  have  so  much 
distinguished  yourself  by  your  generous  en- 
couragement of  poetry ;  and  whose  judgment  of 
that  art  nothing  but  your  commendation  of  my 
trifle  can  give  me  any  occasion  to  call  in 
question.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  look  over 
this  poem  with  another  eye,  and  reward  it  in  a 
different  manner  from  a  mercenary  bookseller, 
who  counts  the  lines  he  is  to  purchase,  and  con- 
siders nothing  but  the  bulk.  I  cannot  help 
taking  notice  that  besides  what  the  author  may 
hope  for  on  account  of  his  abilities,  he  likewise 
has  another  claim  to  your  regard,  as  he  lies  at 
present  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances of  fortune.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you 
will  favour  me  with  a  letter  to-morrow,  that  I 
may  know  what  you  can  afford  to  allow  him, 
that  he  may  either  part  with  it  to  you,  or  find 
out  (which  I  do  not  expect),  some  other  way 
more  to  his  satisfaction. 

''I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  I  am  sensible  I 
have  transcribed  it  very  coarsely,  which,  after 
having  altered  it,  I  was  obliged  to  do,  I  will,  if 
you  please  to  transmit  the  sheets  from  the  press, 
correct  it  for  you;  and  take  the  trouble  of 
altering  any  stroke  of  satire  which  you  may 
dislike, 

"By  exerting  on  this  occasion  your  usual 
generosity,  you  will  not  only  encourage  learning, 
and  relieve  distress,  but  (though  it  be,  in  com- 
parison of  the  other  motives,  of  very  small 
account)  oblige  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  Sir, 
"  Your  very  humble  servant, 
"  Samuel  Johnson." 


<TO  MR  CAVE. 


''Monday^  No,  6,  Castle  Strut. 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  present 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  by  me,  and  to  entreat 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  me  by  the 
penny-post,  whether  you  resolve  to  print  the 
poem.  If  you  please  to  send  it  me  bv  the  post, 
with  a  note  to  Dodsley,  I  will  go  and  read  the 
lines  to  him,  that  we  may  have  his  consent  to  put 
his  name  in  the  title-page.  As  to  the  printing, 
if  it  can  be  set  immediately  about,  I  wdl  be  so 
much  the  author's  friend,  as  not  to  content 
myself  with  mere  solicitations  in  his  fevour.  I 
propose,  if  my  calculation  be  near  the  truth,  to 
engage  for  the  reimbursement  of  all  that  you  shall 
lose  by  an  impression  of  500 ;  provided,  as  you 
very  generously  propose,  that  the  profit,  if  any,  be 
set  aside  for  the  author's  use,  excepting  the  present 
you  made,  which,  if  he  be  a  gainer,  it  is  fit  he 
should  repay.  I  beg  that  you  will  let  one  of 
your  servants  write  an  exact  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  such  an  impression,  and  send  it  with 
the  poem,  that  I  may  know  what  I  engage  for. 
I  am  very  sensible,  from  your  generosity  on  this 
occasion,  of  your  regard  to  learning,  even  in  its 
unhappiest  state ;  and  cannot  but  think  such  a 
temper  deserving  the  gratitude  of  those  who 


suffer  so  often  from  a  contrary  disposition.     I 
am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MR  CAVE. 

\^No  daie,\ 

"Sir, 

"  I  waited  on  you  to  take  the  copy  of  Bods- 
ley's;  as  I  remember  the  number  of  lines  which 
it  contains,  it  will  be  no  longer  than  *Euf  ciiio,'* 
with  the  quotations,  which  must  be  subjoined 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  part  of  the  beauty  of 
the  performance  (if  any  beauty  be  allowed  it) 
consisting  in  adapting  Juvenal's  sentiments  to 
modem  facts  and  persons.  It  will,  with  those 
additions,  very  conveniently  make  ^\t.  sheets. 
And  since  the  expense  will  be  no  more,  I  shall 
contentedly  insure  it,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last. 
If  it  be  not,  therefore,  gone  to  Dodsley's,  I  beg 
it  may  be  sent  me  by  the  penny-post,  that  I  may 
have  it  in  the  evening.  I  have  composed  a 
Greek  Epigram  to  £liza,t  and  think  she  ought 
to  be  celebrated  in  as  many  different  lanfi^ages 
as  Lewis  Le  Grand.  Pray  send  me  word  when 
you  will  begin  upon  the  poem,  for  it  is  a  long  way 
to  walk.  I  will  leave  my  Epigram,  but  have  not 
daylight  to  transcribe  it.  1  am.  Sir, 
"Yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

"to  MR  CAVE. 

[No  date. \ 
"Sir, 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind  letter, 
and  will  not  fail  to  attend  you  to-morrow  with 
'  Irene,'  who  looks  upon  you  as  one  of  her  best 
friends. 

"I  was  to-day  with  Mr  Dodsley,  who  de- 
clares very  warmly  in  favour  of  the  paper  you 
sent  him,  which  he  desires  to  have  a  snare  in,  it 
being,  as  he  says,  a  creditctble  thing  to  be  con- 
cerned in,  I  knew  not  what  answer  to  make  till 
I  had  consulted  you,  nor  what  to  demand  on  the 
author's  part,  but  am  very  willing  that,  if  you 
please,  he  should  have  a  part  in  it^  as  he  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  diligent  to  disperse  and 
promote  it  If  you  can  send  me  word  to-morrow 
what  I  shall  say  to  him,  I  will  settle  matters,  and 
bring  the  poem  with  me  for  the  press,  which,  as 
the  town  empties,  we  cannot  be  too  quick  with. 
I  am.  Sir, 

"Yours,  &c 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

To  us  who  have  long  known  the  manly  force, 
bold  spirit,  and  masterly  versification  of  this 
poem.  It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the 
diffidence  with  which  its  author  brought  it 
forward  into  public  notice,  while  he  is  so  cautious 
as  not  to  avow  it  to  be  his  own  production; 


*  A  poem,  published  in  1737,  of  iHiiidi  see 
Apriljo,  1773. 
t  The  leuned  Mts  EUnbeth  Carter. 


an  account  under 
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and  with  what  hmnility  he  ofTers  to  allow  the 
printer  to  ''  alter  any  stroke  of  satire  which  he 
might  dislike."  That  any  such  alteration  was 
miuley  we  do  not  know.  If  we  did,  we  could 
not  but  feel  an  indignant  regret ;  but  how  painful 
is  it  to  see  that  a  writer  of  such  vigorous  powers 
of  mind  was  actually  in  such  distress,  that  Uie 
small  profit  which  so  short  a  poem,  however  ex- 
cellent could  yield,  was  courted  as  a  ^^rtHtL" 

It  has  been  generally  said,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  Johnson  offered  his  "London" 
to  several  booksellers^  none  of  whom  would 
purchase  it  To  this  arcumstance  Mr  Derrick 
alludes  in  the  following  lines  of  his  ''Fortune,  a 
Rhapsody:" 

'*  Villi  no  kind  patron  Johnson  own? 
Shall  Johnson  friendless  range  the  town? 
And  every  pablisher  refuse 
The  ofibpring  of  his  happy  Muse?" 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  worthy,  modest,  and 
ingenious  Mr  Robert  Dodsley  had  taste  enough 
to  perceive  its  unconmion  merit,  and  thought 
it  oeditable  to  have  a  share  in  it  The  feet  is, 
that,  at  a  future  conference,  he  bargained  for 
the  whole  property  of  it,  for  which  he  ^ave 
Johnson  ten  guineas;  who  told  me,  "I  might 
perhaps  have  accepted  of  less;  but  that  Paul 
whitehead  had  a  little  before  got  ten  guineas  for 
a  poem ;  and  I  would  not  take  less  than  Paul 
Whitehead." 

I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson  appeared  to 
me  to  undervalue  Paul  Whitehead  upon  every 
occasion  when  he  was  mentioned,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  did  not  do  him  justice ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  Paul  Whitehead  was  a  member 
of  a  riotous  and  profane  club,"  we  may  account 
for  Johnson  having  a  prejudice  against  him. 
Paul  Whitehead  was,  indeed,  unfortunate  in 
being  not  only  slighted  by  Johnson,  but  violently 
attacked  by  Churchill,  who  utters  the  following 
imprecation : — 

**  May  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fidl?) 
Be  bom  a  Whitehead,  and  baptised  a  Pkulr 

yet  I  shall  never  be  persuaded  to  think  meanly 
of  the  author  of  so  brilliant  and  pointed  a  satire 
as  **  Manners." 

Johnson's  "  London  "  was  published  in  May, 
1738  ;*  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  came  out  on 
the  same  morning  with  Pope's  satire,  entitled 
''1738";  so  that  England  had  at  once  its 
Juvenal  and  Horace  as  poetical  monitors.  The 
Reverend  Dr  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  obliging  com- 
munications, was  then  a  student  at    Oxford, 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  86,  teOs  us,  "The  eirent  is  ohU- 
daUdf  in  the  poem  of  *  London';  but  in  every  particular,  except 
the  dmerenoe  of  a  year,  what  u  there  said  of  the  departure  of 
Thales,  mnst  be  understood  of  Savage,  and  looked  upon  as 
imt  msUny,"  This  conjecture  is.  I  oelievej  entirely  ground- 
less.  I  have  been  assured  that  Johnson  said  he  was  not  so 
mudi  as  acquainted  with  Sava^,  when  he  wrote  his  "  London." 
If  the  departure  mentioned  in  it  was  the  departure  of  Savage, 
the  event  was  not  tmUdated  \nX  fortseen;  far  "London"  was 
pubUshed  in  May^  Z73B,  and  Savage  did  not  set  out  for  Wala 
till  July  1739.  However  well  Johnson  could  defend  the  oredi* 
bifity  of  ste^ml  whi.  he  did  not  pretend  that  he  himself  was 
lofthatficnlty. 


and  remembers  well  the  effect  which  '* London" 
produced.  Everybody  was  delighted  with  it; 
and  there  being  no  name  to  it,  the  first  buzz  of 
the  literary  circle  was,  "Here  is  an  unknown 
poet,  greater  even  thsm  Pope."  And  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  that 
year,  that  it  "  got  to  the  second  edition  in  the 
course  of  a  week^" 

One  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  this  poem  on 
its  first  appearance  was  General  Oglethorpe, 
whose  strong  "benevolence  of  soul"  was  un- 
abated during  the  course  of  a  very  long  life ; 
though  it  is  painful  to  think,  that  he  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  become  cold  and  callous,  and 
discontented  with  the  world,  from  the  neglect 
which  he  experienced  of  his  public  and  pnvate 
worth  by  those  in  whose  power  it  was  to  gratify 
so  i^lant  a  veteran  with  marks  of  distinction. 
This  extraordinary  person  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  learning  and  taste  as  for  his  other  eminent 
qualities ;  and  no  man  was  more  prompt,  active, 
and  generous,  in  encouraging  merit  I  have 
heard  Johnson  gratefully  acknowledge,  in  his 
presence,  the  kind  and  effectual  support  which 
he  gave  to  his  "  London,"  though  unacquainted 
wi£  its  author. 

Pope,  who  then  filled  the  poetical  throne 
without  a  rival,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed, 
must  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  such  a  poet ;  and,  to  his 
credit,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  feelings 
and  conduct  on  the  occasion  were  candid  and 
liberal.  He  requested  Mr  Richardson,  son  of 
the  painter,  to  endeavoiur  to  find  out  who  this 
new  author  was.  Mr  Richardson,  after  some 
inquiry,  having  informed  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered only  that  his  name  was  Johnson,  and 
that  he  was  some  obscure  man,  Pope  said, "  He 
will  soon  be  ddterri!*  ♦  We  shall  presently  see, 
from  a  note  written  by  Pope,  that  he  was  him- 
self afterwards  more  successful  in  his  inquiries 
than  his  friend. 

That  in  this  justly  celebrated  poem  may  be 
found  a  few  rhymes  which  the  critical  position 
of  English  prosody  at  this  day  would  disallow, 
cannot  be  denied;  but  with  this  small  imper- 
fection, which  in  the  general  blaze  of  its  excel- 
lence is  not  perceived,  till  the  mind  has  subsided 
into  cool  attention,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  in  our  language,  both  for 
sentiment  and  expression.  The  nation  was  then 
in  that  ferment  against  the  court  and  the 
ministry,  which  some  years  after  ended  in  the 
downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  it  has  been 
said,  that  Tories  are  Whigs  when  out  of  place, 
and  Whigs  Tories  when  in  place ;  so,  as  a  Whig 
Administration  ruled  with  what  force  it  could,  a 
Tory  Opposition  had  all  the  animation  and  all 
the  eloquence  of  resistance  to  power,  aided  by 
the  common  topics  of  patriotism,  liberty,  and 
independence.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  John- 
son's "London"  the  most  spirited  invectives 
against  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  warmest 
predilection  for  his  own  country,  and  the  purest 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  the  information  of  the  younger 
I  Richar^n. 
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love  of  virtue ;  interspersed  with  traits  of  his  own 
particular  character  and  situation,  not  omitting 
his  prejudices  as  a  "true  bom  Englishman*'* 
not  only  against  foreign  countries,  but  against 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  some  of  these  topics 
I  shall  quote  a  few  passages  : — 

"The  cheated  nation's  happy  £Eiv'rites  see; 

Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me." 
•'Has  heaven  reserv*d,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 

No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscovered  shore? 

No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main? 

No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain? 

Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 

And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more." 
"  How  when  competitors  like  these  contend, 

Can  surly  Virtue  hope  to  find  a  friend?" 
"  This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confess'd. 

Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  deprbss'd  ! " 

We  may  easily  conceive  with  what  feeling  a 
great  mind  like  his,  cramped  and  galled  by 
narrow  circumstances,  uttered  this  last  line, 
which  he  marked  by  capitals.  The  whole  of  the 
poem  is  eminently  excellent,  and  there  are  in  it 
such  proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of 
a  mature  acquaintance  with  life,  as  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  wonder,  when  we  consider 
that  he  was  then  only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
and  had  yet  been  so  little  in  the  *'busy  haunts 
of  men.** 

Yet,  while  we  admire  the  poetical  excellence 
of  this  poem,  candour  obliges  us  to  allow,  that 
the  flame  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  popular 
resistance  with  which  it  is  fraught,  had  no  just 
cause.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  "  oppression  ** ; 
the  "nation"  was  not  "cheated.**  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  a  wise  and  benevolent  minister, 
who  thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  commercial  country  like  ours  would  be 
best  promoted  by  peace,  which  he  accordingly 
maintained  with  credit,  during  a  very  long 
period.  Johnson  himself  afterwards  [October 
2^  1 773 1 J  honestly  acknowledged  the  merit  of 
Walpole,  whom  he  called  "  a  fixed  star;**  while 
he  characterised  his  opponent,  Pitt,  as  "a 
meteor.**  But  Johnson's  juvenile  poem  was 
naturally  impregnated  with  the  fire  of  opposi- 
tion, and  upon  every  account  was  universally 
admired. 

Though  thus  elevated  into  fame,  and  conscious 
of  uncommon  powers,  he  had  not  that  bustling 
confidence,  or,  I  may  rather  say,  that  animated 
ambition,  which  one  might  have  supposed  would 
have  urged  him  to  endeavour  at  rising  in  life. 
But  such  was  his  inflexible  dignity  of  character, 
that  he  could  not  stoop  to  court  the  great ;  with- 
out which,  hardly  any  man  has  made  his  way 
to  a  high  station.  He  could  not  expect  to  pro- 
duce many  such  works  as  his  "  Lonoon,**  and  be 
felt  the  hardships  of  writing  for  bread ;  he  was 
therefore  willing  to  resume  the  ofiice  of  a  school- 
master, so  as  to  have  a  sure,  though  moderate 
income  for  his  life ;  and  an  offer  being  made  to 

*  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  he  uses  the  epithet,  which 
udoubtedly,  nnce  the  union  between  England  and  Soothmd, 
OOght  to  denominate  the  natives  of  both  parts  of  our  island  ^-> 
"  Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  rights  to  priM." 


him  of  the  mastership  of  a  school,  *  provided  he 
could  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Dr 
Adams  was  applied  to,  by  a  conunon  friend,  to 
know  whether  that  could  be  granted  him  as  a 
favour  from  the  Universityof  Oxford.  Butthough 
he  had  made  such  a  figure  in  the  literary  world,  it 
was  then  thought  too  great  a  favour  to  be  asked. 

Pope,  without  any  loiowledge  of  him  but  from 
his  "London,**  recommended  him  to  Earl  Gower, 
who  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him  a  de^ee 
from  Dublin,  by  the  following  letter  to  a  fnend 
of  Dean  Swift : 

<*  Tr$tUham^  Atsgusi  I,  1739. 
"Sir, 

"  Mr  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  'London,'  a 
satire,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces)  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  and  much  respected  by 
some  worthy  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood, 
who  are  trustees  of  a  charity-school  now  vacant; 
the  certain  salary  is  sixty  pounds  a  year,  of 
which  they  are  desirous  to  make  him  master ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
their  bounty,  which  *  would  make  him  happy  for 
life,*  by  not  being  '  a  Master  of  Arts ;  *  which,  by 
the  statutes  of  this  school,'  the  master  of  it 
must  be. 

"  Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 

*  In  a  billet  written  by  Mr  Pope  in  the  following  year,  this 
school  u  sud  to  have  been  in  Skrofskirt;  but  as  it  appears 
from  a  letter  from  Earl  Gower.  that  the  trustees  of  it  were 
"some  worthy  gentlemen  in  Jonnsoo's  neighbourhood,"  I  in 
mjr  first  edition  sug^ted  that  Mr  Pope  must  have,  bv  mistake, 
written  Shropshire,  instead  of  Staffordshire.  But  I  have  since 
been  obliged  to  Mr  Spearing,  attomey-at.lawj  for  the  following 
information :—"  Wilkam  Adams,  fonnerly  atiien  and  haber^ 
dasher  of  London,  founded  a  school  at  Newport,  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  by  deed  dated  a7th  November,  1656,  l^  which  he 
granted  the  '  yearly  sum  of  Hxfy  ^aumds  to  sucn  able  and 
learned  schoolmaster,  from  time  to  tune,  being  of  godly  life  and 
conversation,  who  should  have  been  educated  at  one  ot  the  Uni- 
veruties  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  had  taken  the  degree  of 
Master  c/ Arts,  and  was  well  read  in  the  Greek  ana  Latin 
toneues,  as  should  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  the  said 
William  Adams,  daring  his  life,  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said 
William  Adams  by  the  governors  (namely,  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Haberdashers'  Con^ianv  of  the  City  <^  London) 
and  their  successors.  The  manor  and  lands  out  of  which  the 
revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  were  to  issue,  are 
situate  at  Kmgktm  oadAdbastoi^  im  tke  County  o/SUfferdT 
From  the  foregoing  account  of  thb  foundation,  particularly  the 
circumstances  of  the  sdary  being  rixty  pounds,  and  the  denee 
of  Master  of  Arts  being  a  requisite  quuincation  in  the  teacner, 
it  seemed  probable  that  this  was  the  school  in  contemplataoo ; 
and  that  Lord  Gower  erroneously  supposed  that  the  gentlemen 
who  possessed  the  lands,  out  of  which  the  revenues  isnied,  were 
trustees  of  the  diarity. 

Such  was  the  probable  conjectora.  But  in  the  "Gentleman's 
Magaane"  for  may.  1793.  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr  Henn,  one 
of  ue  masters  of  the  soiool  of  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire,  in 
which  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  I  compared  time  and  drcumstanoes  toi^ether,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  the  school  in  question  miyht  not  be  this  of 
Appleby.  Some  of  the  trustees  at  that  penod  were  '  worths 
gentlemen  of  the  neighboorbood  of  Lichfield.  Appleby  itsefi* 
u  not  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield'  the  salary,  the 
degree  requisite,  together  with  the  time  e/etectiot^  all  agreeing 
with  the  statutes  of  Appleby.  The  election,  as  said  in  the 
letter.  *  could  not  be  delayed  longer  than  the  zxth  of  next 
month.'  which  was  the  nth  of  Sratember,  just  three  months 
after  the  annual  aodit-day  of  Appleby  school,  which  is  always 
on  the  nth  of  Tune;  and  the  statutes  enjoin  ne  uUius  pretce^ 
terum  etectie  amthu  tribut  metuibue  mormretur^  6^. 

*'  These  I  thought  to  be  oonvincbg  prooft  that  my  conjecture 
was  not  ill-founded,  and  that  in  a  future  edition  of  that  book 
the  circumstance  might  be  recorded  as  hex, 

"  But  what  banishes  every  shadow  of  doubt  is  the  MhmU* 
Am*  of  the  school,  whidi  declares  the  headmastership  to  be  «/ 

that  tiwu  VACANT." 

I  cannot  omit  returning  thanks  to  this  learned  gentleman  foe 
the  verv  handsome  manner  in  which  he  has  in  that  letter  been 
■o  good  as  to  speak  of  this  work. 
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think  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to 
prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  per- 
suade the  Univenity  of  Dublin  to  send  a  diploma 
to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of 
Arts  in  their  University.  They  highly  extol  the 
man's  learning  and  probity ;  and  will  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  university  will  make  any 
di£Gknilty  of  conferring  such  a  fevour  upon  a 
stranger,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  Dean. 
They  say,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  strictest  exami- 
nation, though  he  is  of  so  long  a  journey .  and 
wiU  venture  it,  if  the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary ; 
dioosing  rather  to  die  upon  the  road,  'than 
be  starved  to  death  in  translating  for  book- 
sellers ; '  which  has  been  his  only  subsistence 
for  some  time  past 

*'  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  affair, 
than  those  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend; 
especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  i  ith  of  next  month.  If  you  see 
this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to 
me,  I  hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me 
for  giving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  im- 
practicable thing ;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a 
probability  of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am 
sure  your  humanity,  and  propensity  to  relieve 
merit  in  distress,  will  incline  you  to  serve  the 
poor  man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to  the 
trouble  I  have  already  given  you,  than  assuring 
you  that  I  am,  with  great  truth,  Sir, 

**  Your  faithftil  servant, 

"  GOWER.*' 

It  was,  perhaps,  no  small  disappointment  to 
Johnson  that  this  respectable  application  had 
not  the  desired  effect ;  yet  how  much  reason  has 
there  been,  both  for  himself  and  his  country, 
to  rejoice  that  it  did  not  succeed,  as  he  might 
probably  have  wasted  in  obscurity  those  hours 
in  which  he  afterwards  produced  his  incompar- 
able works. 

About  this  time  he  made  one  other  effort  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  author- 
ship. He  applied  to  Dr  Adams,  to  consult  Dr 
Smalbroke  of  the  Commons,  whether  a  person 
might  be  permitted  to  practise  as  an  advocate 
there,  without  a  doctor's  degree  in  Civil  Law. 
''I  am,"  said  he,  "a  total  stranger  to  these 
studies ;  but  whatever  is  a  profession,  and  main- 
tains numbers,  must  be  within  the  reach  of 
common  abilities,  and  some  degree  of  industry." 
Dr  Adams  was  much  pleased  with  Johnson's 
design  to  employ  his  talents  in  that  manner, 
being  confident  he  would  have  attained  to  great 
eminence.  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
man  better  qualified  to  make  a  distinguished 
fi^re  as  a  lawyer ;  for  he  would  have  brought  to 
his  profession  a  rich  store  of  various  knowledge, 
an  uncommon  acuteness,  and  a  command  of 
language,  in  which  few  could  have  equalled,  and 
none  have  surpassed,  him.  He  who  could  dis- 
play eloquence  and  wit  in  defence  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Mr  Wilkes's 
election  for  Middlesex,  and  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional taxation  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  America, 
must  have  been  a  powerful  advocate  in  any 


cause.  But  here,  also,  the  want  of  a  degree  was 
an  insurmountable  bar. 

He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  per- 
severing in  that  course  into  which  he  had  been 
forced;  and  we  find  that  his  proposal  from 
Greenwich  to  Mr  Cave,  for  a  translation  of 
Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History,  was  accepted.* 

Some  sheets  of  this  translation  were  printed 
off,  but  the  design  was  dropped ;  for  it  happened, 
oddly  enough,  that  another  person  of  the  name 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  Librarian  of  St.  Martin's-in- 
the- Fields,  and  curate  of  that  parish,  engaged  in 
the  same  undertaking,  and  was  patronised  by 
the  clergy,  particularly  by  Dr  Pearce,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Several  light  skirmishes 
passea  between  the  rival  translators  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  destroyed  each  other,  for  neither  of  them 
went  on  with  the  work.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  able  performance  of  that  cele- 
brated genius,  Fra  Paolo,  lost  the  advantage  of 
being  incorporated  into  British  literature  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  Johnson. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  by  the  favour  of  Mr 
John  Nichols,  a  paper  in  Johnson's  handwriting, 
entitled  "Account  between  Mr  Edward  Cave 
and  Sam.  Johnson,  in  relation  to  a  version  of 
Father  Paul,  &c,  begun  August  the  2nd,  1738;" 
by  which  it  appears,  that  from  that  day  to  the 
2 1  St  of  April,  1739,  Johnson  received  for  this  work 
49/.  7J.  m  sums  of  one,  two,  three,  and  some- 
times four  i^uineas  at  a  time,  most  frequently 
two.  And  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  minute 
and  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  Johnson 
had  passed  upon  it  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  has 
entitled  "Small  Account,"  and  which  contains 
one  article,  "Sept.  9th,  Mr  Cave  laid  down 
2j.  6d,**  There  is  subjoined  to  this  account,  a 
list  of  some  subscribers  to  the  work,  partly  in 
Johnson's  handwriting,  partly  in  that  of^  another 
person ;  and  there  follows  a  leaf  or  two,  on  which 
are  written  a  number  of  characters  which  have 
the  appearance  of  a  short-hand,  which,  perhaps, 
Johnson  was  then  trying  to  learn. 

"tomrcave. 

«  Wednesday, 

"Sir, 
"  I  did  not  care  to  detain  your  servant  while 
I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  letter,  in  which  you 


•  In  the  "Weekly  Miscellany/'  October  21,  17^8,  there 
appeared  the  following  advertisement: — "Just  publish^,  pro 
poMls  for  printing  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  trans* 
lated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi ;  with  the  Author's 
life,  and  Notes,  Theological,  Historical,  and  Critical,  from  the 
French  edition  of  Dr  Le  Conrayer;  to  which  are  added, 
Oboervations  on  the  History,  and  Notes  and  Illustrations  from 
various  Authors^  both  printed  and  Manuscript.  By  S.  Tohnson. 
I.  llie  work  will  consist  of  two  hundred  sheets,  and  be  two 
volumes  in  quarto,  printed  on  good  paper  and  letter,  a.  The 
price  will  be  z8f.  eadi  volume,  to  be  paid,  half  a  guinea  at  the 
delivery  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the 
second  volume  in  sheets.  3.  Twopence  to  be  abated  for  every 
sheet  less  than  two  hundred.  It  may  be  had  on  a  large  paper,  in 
three  volumes,  at  the  price  <^  three  guineas ;  one  to  oc  paid  at 
the  tiaie  of  snWrilmig,  another  at  the  deliveryof  the  first,  and 
the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  other  volumes.  The  work  is  now 
in  the  press,  and  will  be  diligentlv  prosecuted.  Subscriptions 
are  taken  in  by  Mr  Dodsley,  in  Pall  Mall,  Mr  Rivington,  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  by  B.  Cave,  at  St  John's  Gate,  and  the 
Translator,  at  No.  6,  m  Castle  Street,  by  Cavendbh  Square." 
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seem  to  insinuate  that  I  had  promised  more  than 
I  am  ready  to  perform.  If  I  have  raised  your 
expectations  by  anything  that  may  have  escaped 
mjr  memory,  I  am  sorry ;  and  if  you  remind  me 
of  it,  shall  thank  you  for  the  favour.  If  I  made 
fewer  alterations  than  usual  in  the  debates,  it 
was  only  because  there  appeared,  and  still 
appears  to  be,  less  need  of  alteration.  The 
verses  to  Lady  Firebrace*  may  be  had  when 
you  please,  for  you  know  that  such  a  subject 
neither  deserves  much  thought,  nor  requires  it. 

"The  Chinese  Stories t  may  be  had  folded 
down  when  you  please  to  send,  in  which  I  do 
not  recollect  that  you  desired  any  alterations  to 
be  made. 

"An  answer  to  another  query  I  am  very 
willing  to  write,  and  had  consulted  with  you 
about  it  last  night,  if  there  had  been  time;  for  I 
think  it  the  most  proper  way  of  inviting  such  a 
correspondence  as  may  be  an  advantage  to  the 
paper,  not  a  load  upon  it. 

"  As  to  the  Prize  Verses,  a  backwardness  to 
determine  their  de^ees  of  merit  is  not  peculiar 
to  me.  You  may,  if  you  please,  still  have  what 
I  can  say ;  but  I  shall  engage  with  little  spirit 
in  an  affair,  which  I  shall  Tuirdly  end  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  and  certainly  not  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties  concerned.  { 

"  As  to  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet  been  just 
to  my  proposal,  but  have  met  with  impediments, 
which,  I  hope,  are  now  at  an  end;  and  if  you 
find  the  progress  hereafter  not  such  as  you  have 
a  right  to  expect,  you  can  easily  stimulate  a 
negligent  translator. 

"If  any  or  all  of  these  have  contributed  to 
your  discontent,  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  it ; 
and  desire  you  to  propose  the  question  to  which 
you  wish  for  an  answer. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**T0  MR  CAVE. 

[NodaU.\ 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  pretty  much  of  your  opinion,  that  the 
Commentary  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  any 
appearance  of  success ;  for,  as  the  names  of  the 
authors  concerned  are  of  more  weight  in  the 
performance  than  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  the 
public  will  be  soon  satisfied  with  it  And  I  think 
the  Examen  should  be  pushed  forward  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  Thus,  *This  day,  &c  An 
Examen  of  Mr  Pope's  Essay,  &c,  containing  a 
succinct  Account  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mr 
Leibnitz  on  the  System  of  the  Fatalists,  with  a 
Confutation  of  their  Opinions  and  an  illustration 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Free-will ;  *  (with  what  else 
you  think  proper). 

"It  will,  above  all,  be  necessary  to  take  notice, 
that  it  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  Commentary. 

*  They  afterwards  appeared  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magaane," 
with  this  title—"  Verses  to  Lady  Firebrace,  at  Bury  A^zes." 

t  Du  Halde's  "  Description  of  China"  was  then  pablishing 
by  Mr  Cave  in  weekly  niunbers  n^ence  Johnson  was  to  select 
pieces  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Magasine.— N 

t  The  premium  of  fofty  pounds  proposed  for  the  best  poem  on 
the  Divine  Attributes  is  hoe  alluded  to.— N * 


"  I  was  SO  ias  from  imagining  they  stood  still,* 
that  I  conceived  them  to  have  a  good  deal 
beforehand,  and  therefore  was  less  anxious  in 
providing  them  more.  But  if  ever  they  stand 
still  on  my  account,  it  must  doubdess  be  charged 
to  me;  and  whatever  else  shall  be  reasonable, 
I  shall  not  oppose;  but  beg  a  suspense  of  judg- 
ment till  morning,  when  I  must  entreat  you  to 
send  me  a  dozen  proposals,  and  you  shall  then 
have  copy  to  spare. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  impransus, 

"Sam.  JOHNSON."^ 

"  Pray  muster  up  the  proposals  if  you  can,  or 
let  the  boy  recall  them  from  the  booksellers." 

But  although  he  corresponded  with  Mr  Cave 
concerning  a  translation  of  Crousaz's  Examen  of 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  gave  advice  as  one 
anxious  for  its  success,  I  was  long  ^o  convinced 
by  a  perusal  of  Uie  preface  that  this  translation 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  him;  and  I  have 
found  this  point  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  following  article  in  Dr  Birch's  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum : — 

"ELISiE  CARTERiE  S.  P.  D.  THOMAS  BIRCH. 

"  Versionem  tuatn  Exandnis  Crousaciam  jam 
perlegi,  Summam  sty  It  et  elegantianty  et  in  re 
difficillimd  proprietatem^  admiratus* 

'' Dabam  Novemb.  27^  1738."  t 

Indeed  Mrs  Carter  has  lately  acknowledged 
to  Mr  Seward  that  she  was  the  translator  of  the 
"  Examen." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson's  last  quoted 
letter  to  Mr  Cave  concludes  with  a  fair  con- 
fession that  he  had  not  a  dinner;  and  it  is  no 
less  remarkable,  that,  though  in  this  state  of 
want  himself,  his  benevolent  heart  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  necessities  of  an  humble  labourer 
in  literature,  as  appears  from  the  very  next 
letter:— 

"TO  MR  CAVE. 

[No  date.] 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  may  remember  I  have  formerly  talked 
with  you  about  a  Military  Dictionary.  The 
eldest  Mr  Macbean,  who  was  with  Mr  Chambers, 
has  very  good  materials  for  such  a  work,  which 
I  have  seen,  and  will  do  it  at  a  very  low  rate.} 
I  think  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  might 
be  comprised,  with  good  explanations,  in  one 
8vo  pica,  which  he  is  willing  to  do  for  twelve 
shillings  a  sheet,  to  be  made  up  sl  guinea  at  the 
secondf  impression.  If  you  think  on  it  I  will 
wait  on  you  with  him. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Pray  lend  me  Topsel  on  Animals." 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  Mr 
Macbean  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

*  The  oompositocs  in  Bfr  Cave's  printing  ofBce,  who  appear 

by  this  letter  to  have  then  waited  for  copy.— N . 

t  "Bixt:h  MSS.,-  Brit.  Mus.,  4323. 
t  Thb  book  was  published. 
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In  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  of  this  year 

iohnson  gave  a  life  of  Father  Paul;!]*]  and 
«  wrote  the  preface  to  the  volume,[t  J  which, 
though  prefixed  to  it  when  bound,  is  always 
publi^ed  with  the  appendix,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  last  composition  belonging  to  it.  The  ability 
and  nice  adaptation  with  which  he  could  draw 
up  a  prefatory  address,  was  one  of  his  peculiar 
excellences. 

It  appears,  too,  that  he  paid  a  friendly 
auention  to  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter;  for,  in  a 
letter  from  Mr  Cave  to  Dr  Birch,  November 
28th,  this  year,  I  find  **  Mr  Johnson  advises  Miss 
C.  to  undertake  a  translation  of  Boethius  de 
Cons.y  because  there  is  prose  and  verse,  and  to 
put  her  name  to  it  when  published."  This 
advice  was  not  followed;  probably  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  work  was  not  sufficiently 
popular  for  an  extensive  sale.  How  well  John- 
son himself  could  have  executed  a  translation  of 
this  philosophical  poet  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  specimen  which  he  has  given  in  the 
"  Rambler  ^  {.Motto  to  No  7)  :— 

'<  O  qui  peipetu&  mundum  ratione  gubernas, 

Terranim  codique  sator ! 

Di^ice  terrenae  nebulas  et  pondera  molis, 
Atque  too  splendore  mica !  Tu  namque  serenum, 
Tu  rec^uies  tsanqoilla  piis.    Te  cemere  finis, 
Prindpium,  vector,  dux,  semita,  terminus,  idem." 

"  O  Thou  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlds  presides, 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  ¥risdom  guides, 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  efiulgence  shine, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
'TIS  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast. 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest; 
From  thee,  great  God !  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend. 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end ! " 

In  1739)  besides  the  assistance  which  he  gave 
ito  the  "  Parliamentary  Debates,''  his  writings  in 
[the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  were,  "The  Life 
of  Boerhaave,**  [♦]  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed 
^at  he  discovers  that  love  of  chemistry  which 
never  forsook  him ;  "  An  appeal  to  the  Public 
in  behalf  of  the  Editor;"  [tj  "An  Address  to 
the  Reader ;"  [t]  "An  Epigram  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  to  Eliza;"  Pj  and  also  English 
verses  to  her ;  [♦]  and  "A  Greek  Epigram  to 
Dr  Birch."  [♦].  It  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  an  essay,  published  in  that  Magazine 
this  year,  entitled  "  The  Apotheosis  of  Milton," 
was  written  by  Johnson ;  and  on  that  supposition 
it  has  been  improperly  inserted  in  the  edition  of 
his  works  by  me  booksellers  after  his  decease. 
Were  there  no  positive  testimony  as  to  this 
point,  the  style  of  the  performance,  and  the 
name  of  Shakspeare  not  being  mentioned  in  an 
essay  professedly  reviewing  the  principal  English 
poets,  would  ascertain  it  not  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Johnson.  But  there  is  here  no  occasion 
to  resort  to  internal  evidence;  for  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr  Douglas)  has  assured 
me  that  it  was  written  by  Guthrie.  His  separate 
publications  were,  "  A  Complete  Vindication  of 
the  Licensers  of  the  Stage,  from  the  malicious 


and  scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr  Brooke,  author 
of  '  Gustavus  Vasa,' "  \*\  being  an  ironical  at- 
tack upon  them  for  their  suppression  of  that 
tragedy;  and  "Marmor  Nonolciense;  or,  an 
Essay  on  an  Ancient  Prophetical  Inscription,  in 
Monkish  Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynne, 
in  Norfolk  by  Probus  Britannicus."[*]  In  this 
performance  he,  in  a  fei^ed  inscription,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found  in  Norfolk,  the  county 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  the  obnoxious  prime 
minister  of  this  county,  inveighs  against  the 
Brunswick  succession,  and  the  measures  of 
government  consequent  upon  it*  To  this  sup- 
posed prophecy  he  added  a  Commentary,making 
each  expression  apply  to  the  times,  with  warm 
anti- Hanoverian  zeal. 

This  anonymous  pamphlet,  I  believe,  did  not 
make  so  much  noise  as  was  expected,  and, 
therefore,  had  not  a  very  extensive  circulation. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  that  "warrants  were 
issued  and  messengers  employed  to  apprehend 
the  author;  who,  though  he  had  forborne  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  the  pamphlet,  the  vigilance 
of  those  in  pursuit  of  him  had  discovered ; "  and 
we  are  informed  that  he  lay  concealed  in  Lambeth 
Marsh  till  the  scent  after  him  grew  cold.  This, 
however,  is  altogether  without  foundation ;  for 
Mr  Steele,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
who,  amidst  a  variety  of  important  business, 
politely  obliged  me  with  his  attention  to  my  in- 
quiry, informed  me  that  "he  directed  every 
possible  search  to  be  made  in  the  records  of 
the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  State's  Office, 
but  could  find  no  trace  whatever  of  any  warrant 
having  been  issued  to  apprehend  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet" 

"  Marmor  Norfolciense  "  became  exceedingly 
scarce,  so  that  I,  for  many  years,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  procure  a  copy  of  it  At  last  I  was 
indebted  to  the  malice  of  one  of  Johnson's 
numerous  petty  adversaries,  who  in  1775  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  it,  "with  Notes  and 
a  Dedication  to  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  by 
Tribunus;"  in  which  some  puny  scribbler  in- 
vidiously attempted  to  found  upon  it  a  charge 
of  inconsistency  against  its  author,  because  he 
had  accepted  of  a  pension  from  his  present 
Majesty,  and  had  written  in  support  of  the 
measures  of  government  As  a  mortification  to 
such  impotent  malice,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  instances  towards  men  of  eminence,  I  am 
happy  to  relate  that  this  telum  imbelle  ddd  not 
reach  its  exalted  object  till  about  a  year  after  it 
thus  appeared,  when  I  mentioned  it  to  him, 
supposing  that  he  knew  of  the  republication. 
To  my  surprise  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  it  He 
req|uested  me  to  go  directly  and  get  it  for  him, 
which  I  did.  He  looked  at  it  and  laughed,  and 
seemed  to  be  much  diverted  with  the  feeble 
efforts  of  his  unknown  adversary,  who,  I  hope, 
is  alive  to  read  this  account  "  Now,"  said  he, 
"  here  is  somebody  who  thinks  he  has  vexed  me 
sadly :  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  you  rogue, 
I  should  probably  never  have  seen  it" 

*  The  Inscription  and  the  Translation  of  it  are  preserved  in 
the  "  London  Magazine"  for  the  year  2739,  p.  044. 
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As  Mr  Pope's  note  concerning  Johnson, 
alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  refers  both  to  his 
"London,"  and  his  "Marmor  Norfolciense,"  I 
have  deferred  inserting  it  till  now.  I  am  in- 
debted for  it  to  Dr  Percy,  the  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  who  permitted  me  to  copy  it  from  the 
original  in  his  possession.  It  was  presented  to 
his  Lordship  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  the  son  of  Mr  Richardson  the 
painter,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  I 
nave  transcribed  it  with  minute  exactness,  that 
the  peculiar  mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect 
spellmg  of  that  celebrated  poet,  may  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  curious  in  literature.  It  justifies 
Swift's  epithet  of  "paper-sparing  Pope,"  for  it 
is  written  on  a  slip  no  laiger  than  a  common 
message-card,  and  was  sent  to  Mr  Richardson, 
along  with  the  imitation  of  JuvenaL 

"This  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who  put 
in  for  a  Public-school  m  Shropshire,*  but  was 
disappointed.  He  has  an  infirmity  of  the  con- 
vulsive kind,  that  attacks  him  sometimes  so  as 
to  make  Him  a  sad  Spectacle.  Mr  P.  from  the 
Merit  of  This  Work  which  was  all  the  knowledge 
he  had  of  him,  endeavour'd  to  serve  him  without 
his  own  application ;  &  wrote  to  my  Ld.  gore, 
but  he  did  not  succeed.  Mr  Johnson  published 
afterwds.  another  Poem  in  Latin  with  Notes 
the  whole  very  humerous  calPd  the  Norfolk 
Prophecy.  P." 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note  :  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  informed  him  of  the  compli- 
ment which  it  contained,  but,  from  delicacy, 
avoided  showing  him  the  paper  itself.  When 
Sir  Joshua  observed  to  Johnson  that  he  seemed 
very  desirous  to  see  Pope's  note,  he  answered, 
"  Who  would  not  be  proud  to  have  such  a  man 
as  Pope  so  solicitous  in  inquiring  about  him  ?  " 

The  infirmity  to  which  Mr  Pope  alludes, 
appeared  to  me  also,  as  I  have  elsewhere  t  ob- 
served, to  be  of  the  convulsive  kind,  and  of  the 
nature  of  that  distemper  called  St  Vitus's  dance ; 
and  in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  de- 
scription which  Sydenham  gives  of  that  disease  : 
"This  disorder  is  a  kind  of  convulsion.  It 
manifests  itself  by  halting,  or  unsteadiness  of 
one  of  the  le^,  which  the  patient  draws  after 
him  like  an  idiot.  If  the  hand  of  the  same  side 
be  applied  to  the  breast,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  he  cannot  keep  it  a  moment  in  the 
same  posture,  but  it  will  be  drawn  into  a  different 
one  by  a  convulsion,  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts  to  the  contrary."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  favoured 
me  with  the  following  paper : — 

"Those  notions  or  tricks  of  Dr  Johnson  are 
improperly  called  convulsions.  He  could  sit 
motionless  when  he  was  told  so  to  do,  as  well  as 
any  other  man.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  habit  which  he  had  indulged  himself  in 
of  accompanymg   his   thoughts  with    certain 

*  See  note,  p.  aS. 

t  "  Joomal  of  a  Tour  to  tbe  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  8. 


untoward  actions,  and  those  actions  always 
appeared  to  me  as  if  they  were  meant  to  reprobate 
some  part  of  his  past  conduct.  Whenever  he 
was  not  engaged  in  conversation,  such  thoughts 
were  sure  to  rush  into  his  mind ;  and,  for  this 
reason,  any  company,  any  employment  what- 
ever, he  preferred  to  being  alone.  The  great 
business  of  his  life,  he  said,  was  to  escape  from 
himself;  this  disposition  he  considered  as  the 
disease  of  his  mind,  which  nothing  cured  but 
company. 

"One  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind  and 
particularity,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man, 
may  be  worth  relating.  When  he  and  I  took 
a  journey  together  into  the  West,  we  visited  the 
late  Mr  Banks,  of  Dorsetshire ;  the  conversa- 
tion turning  upon  pictures,  which  Johnson  could 
not  well  see,  he  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  room, 
stretching  out  his  right  leg  as  far  as  he  could 
reach  beK>re  him,  then  bringing  up  his  left  leg, 
and  stretching  his  ri^ht  still  further  on.  The 
old  gentleman  observing  him,  went  up  to  him, 
and  in  a  very  courteous  manner  assured  him, 
though  it  was  not  a  new  house,  the  flooring  was 
perfectly  safe.  The  Doctor  started  from  his 
reverie,  like  a  person  waked  out  of  his  sleep, 
but  spoke  not  a  word." 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  my  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  with  another  anecdote 
communicated  to  me  by  the  same  friend,  from 
the  relation  of  Mr  Hogarth. 

Johnson  used  to  be  a  pretty  frequent  visitor 
at  the  house  of  Mr  Richardson,  author  of 
"Clarissa,"  and  other  novels  of  extensive  re- 

gutation.  Mr  Hogarth  came  one  day  to  see 
Lichardson,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Dr 
Cameron,  for  having  taken  arms  for  the  house 
of  Stuart  in  1745-6;  and  being  a  warm  partisan 
of  George  the  Second,  he  observed  to  Richard- 
son, that  certainlv  there  must  have  been  some 
very  unfavourable  circumstances  lately  dis- 
covered in  this  particular  case,  which  had  in- 
duced the  King  to  approve  of  an  execution  for 
rebellion  so  long  after  the  time  when  it  was 
committed,  as  this  had  the  appearance  of  putting 
a  man  to  death  in  cold  blood,*  and  was  very 
unlike  his  Majesty's  usual  clemency.  While 
he  was  talking,  he  perceived  a  p)erson  standing 
at  a  window  in  the  room,  shaking  his  head,  and 
rolling  himself  about  in  a  strange  ridiculous 
manner.  He  concluded  that  he  was  an  idiot 
whom  his  relations  had  put  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Richardson,  as  a  very  good  man.    To  his 

*  Impartial  posterity,  may.  perhaps,  be  as  little  tndined  as 
Dr  Johnson  was.  to  justify  the  uncommon  rigour  exerciaed  in 

the  case  of  Dr  Archibald  Cameron.    He  was  an  amir^* ** 

tmly  honest  man ;  and  his  offence  was  owin^  to  a  j 
though  mistaken  principle  of  duty.    Being  obhged,  at  . 
to  give  up  his  profession  as  a  physician,  and  to  go  into  f 
parts,  he  was  nonoured  with  the  rank  <^  Colonel,  both  in  1 
French  and  Spanish  service.    He  was  a  son  of  the  ancient  and 


respectable  family  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel ;  and  his  brother,  who 
was  the  Chief  of  that  brave  clan,  distineuished  himself  by 
moderation  and  humanity,  while  the  Highbnd  army  marched 
victorious  through  Scotland.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  Chief, 
that  though  he  had  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the  attempt 
as  hopele^,  be  was  of  too  heroic  a  qpirit  not  to  venture  his  life 
and  fortune  in  the  cause,  when  personally  asked  by  him  whom 
he  thought  his  Prince. 
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great  surprise,  however,  this  figure  stalked  for- 
wards, to  where  he  and  Mr  Richardson  were 
sitting,  and  all  at  once  took  up  the  argument, 
and  burst  out  into  an  invective  against  Geoige 
the  Second,  as  one,  who,  upon  sdi  occasions, 
was  unrelenting  and  barbarous;  mentioning 
many  instances;  particularly,  that  when  an 
officer  of  high  rank  had  been  acquitted  by  a 
court-martial,  George  the  Second  had,  with  his 
own  hand,  struck  his  name  off  the  list  In 
short,  he  displayed  such  a  power  of  eloauence, 
that  Hogarth  looked  at  him  with  astonishment, 
and  actually  imagined  that  this  idiot  had  been 
at  the  moment  inspired.  Neither  Hogarth  nor 
Johnson  were  made  known  to  each  other  at 
this  interview. 

In  1740  he  wrote  for  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine''  the  «  Preface,"  [t]  the  "  Life  of  Ad- 
miral Blakc,"[*]and  the  first  parts  of  those  of  "Sir 
Francis  Drake,"  [♦]  and  "  Philip  Barretier,"  [*] 
both  which  he  finished  the  following  year.  He 
also  wrote  an  "Essay  on  Epitaphs,"  [*]  and 
an  **  Epitaph  on  Phillips,  a  Musician,"  \f\  which 
was  afterwards  published  with  some  other  pieces 
of  his,  in  Mrs  Williams's  Miscellanies.  This 
Epitaph  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  I  re- 
memDer  even  Lord  Kaimes,  strangely  prejudiced 
as  he  was  against  Dr  Johnson,  was  compelled 
to  allow  it  very  high  praise.  It  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Mr  Garrick,  from  its  appearing  at  first 
with  the  signature  G.;  but  I  nave  heard  Mr 
Garrick  declare,  that  it  was  written  by  Dr 
7ohnson,  and  give  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  composed.  Johnson 
and  he  were  sitting  together;  when,  amongst 
other  things,  Garrick  repeated  an  Epitaph  upon 
this  Phillips,  by  a  Dr  Wilkes,  in  these  words : 

"  Exalted  soul !  whose  harmony  could  please 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease ; 
Could  jarring  discord,  like  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  ble^ed  Saviour  in  the  skies." 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  common- 
place funereal  lines,  and  said  to  Garrick,  "  I 
think,  Davy,  I  can  make  a  better."  Then,  stir- 
ring about  his  tea  for  a  little  while,  in  a  state  of 
meditation,  he  almost  extempore  produced  the 
following  verses  : — 

"  Phillips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love; 
Rest  nere,  distressed  l^  poverty  no  more, 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 
Sleep,  midisturb'd,  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
nil  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine! " 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  "Gentleman's 
Magaane"  the  "Piefece,"  [t]  "Conclusion  of 
his  Lives  of  Drake  and  Barretier,"  [♦]  "  A  free 
Translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles,  with  an 
Introduction;"  and,  I  think,  the  following 
pieces  : — "  Debate  on  the  Proposal  of  Parlia- 
ment to  Cromwell,  to  assume  the  Title  of  King, 
abridged,  modified,  and  digested ; "  [t]  "  Trans- 
ladoo  of  Abb^  Guyon's  Dissertation  on  the 

(3) 


Amazons ; "  [t]  "  Translation  of  Fontenelle's 
Panegyric  on  Dr  Morin."  [t]  Two  notes  upon 
this  appear  to  me  undoubtedly  his.  He  this  year, 
and  the  two  following,  wrote  the  "  Parliament- 
ary Debates."  He  told  me  himself  that  he  was 
the  sole  composer  of  them  for  those  three  years 
only.  He  was  not,  however,  precisely  exact  in 
his  statement,  which  he  mentioned  from  hasty 
recollection;  for  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
his  composition  of  them  began  November  19, 
[740,  and  ended  February  23,  1742-43. 

It  appears  from  some  of  Cave's  letters  to  Dr 
Birch,  that  Cave  had  better  assistance  for  that 
branch  of  his  Magazine  than  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed  ;  and  that  he  was  indefatigable  in 
getting  It  made  as  perfect  as  he  could. 

Thus,  2ist  July,  1735. 

"  I  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed,  because  you 
said  you  could  easily  correct  what  is  here  given 
for  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech.  I  beg  you  will 
do  so  as  soon  as  you  can  for  me,  because  the 
month  is  far  advanced." 

And  15th  July,  I737, 
"  As  you  remember  the  debates  so  far  as  to 
perceive  the  speeches  already  printed  are  not 
exact,  I  beg  the  favour  that  you  will  peruse  the 
enclosed,  and,  in  the  best  manner  your  memory 
will  serve,  correct  the  mistaken  passages,  or  any 
thing  that  is  omitted.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  something  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
speech,  which  would  be  particularly  of  service. 

"  A  gentleman  has  Lord  Bathurst's  speech  to 
add  something  to." 

And  July  3,  1744, 

"You  will  see  what  stupid,  low,  abominable 
stuff  is  puf^  upon  your  noble  and  learned 
friend's  t  character,  such  as  I  should  quite 
reject,  and  endeavour  to  do  something  better 
towards  doing  justice  to  the  character.  But  as 
I  cannot  expect  to  attain  my  desire  in  that 
respect,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  an  honour  to  our  work,  to  have  the  favour  of 
the  genuine  speech.  It  is  a  method  that  several 
have  been  pleased  to  take,  as  I  could  show,  but 
I  think  myself  under  a  restraint  I  shall  say  so 
fer,  that  I  have  had  some  by  a  third  hand,  which 
I  understood  well  enough  to  come  from  the 
first ;  others  by  penny-post,  and  others  by  the 
speakers  themselves,  who  have  been  pleased  to 
visit  St  John's  Gate,  and  show  particular  marks 
of  their  being  pleased."  J 

There  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  Cave.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  none  of  these  letters  are  in  the  years  during 
which  Johnson  alone  furnished  the  debates,  and 
one  of  them  is  in  the  very  year  after  he  ceased 
from  that  labour.  Johnson  told  me,  that  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  the  speeches  were  thought 
genuine,  he  determined  that  he  would  write  no 
more  of  them  :  "for  he  would  not  be  accessory 
to  the  propagation  of  falsehood."    And  such  was 


*  I  suppose  in  another  compilation  of  the  1 

t  Doubtless  Lord  Hardwicke. 

i  Biicb's  MSS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  4303. 
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the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  that  a  short 
time  before  his  death  he  expressed  his  regret 
for  his  having  been  the  author  of  fictions  wmch 
had  passed  for  realities. 

He  nevertheless  agreed  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  the  debates  which  he  had  framed  were  to  be 
valued  as  orations  upon  questions  of  public  im- 
portance. They  have  accordingly  been  collected 
m  volumes,  properly  arranged, and  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  parliamentary  speakers  by  a  pre- 
face written  by  no  inferior  hand*  I  must,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  although  there  is  in  those  de- 
bates a  wonderful  store  of  political  information 
and  ver^  {)owedul  eloquence,  I  cannot  agree  that 
they  exhibit  themanner  of  each  particular  speaker, 
as  Sir  John  Hawkins  seems  to  think.  But,  in- 
deed, what  opinion  can  we  have  of  his  judgment, 
and  taste  in  public  speaking,  who  presumes  to 
give  as  the  characteristics  of  two  celebrated 
orators,  "the  deep-mouthed  rancour  of  Pulteney, 
and  the  yelping  pertinacity  of  Pitt"t 

This  year  I  find  that  his  tragedv  of  "  Irene" 
had  been  for  some  time  ready  for  the  stage,  and 
that  his  necessities  inade  him  desirous  of  getting 
as  much  as  he  could  for  it  without  delay;  for 
there  is  the  following  letter  from  Mr  Cave  to  Or 
Birch  in  the  same  volume  of  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  which  I  copied  those  above 
quoted.  They  were  most  obligingly  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Sir  William  Musgrave,  one  of  the  Cura- 
tors of  that  noble  repository. 

''Sept.  9,  1741. 

"I  have  put  Mr  Johnson's  play  into  Mr 
Gray's  1  hands,  in  order  to  sell  it  to  him,  if  he  is 
indmea  to  buy  it :  but  I  doubt  whether  he  will  or 
not  He  would  dispose  of  the  copy,  and  what- 
ever advantafi^e  may  be  made  by  actmg  it  Would 
your  society,§  or  any  gentleman,  or  body  of  men 
that  you  know,  take  such  a  bargain  ?  He  and  I 
are  very  unfit  to  deal  with  theatrical  persons. 
Fleetwood  was  to  have  acted  in  it  last  season,  but 
Johnson's  difiidence  or  ||  prevented  it" 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  "  Irene  "  was 
not  brought  into  public  notice  till  Garrick  was 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

In  1742  he  wrote  for  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine "  the  "  Preface,"  [t]  the  «  Parliamentary  De- 
bates," [♦]  "Essays  on  the  account  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,"  \*'\  then  the 
popular  topic  of  conversation.  This  essay  is  a 
short  but  masterly  performance.  We  find  him 
in  No.  13  of  his  "Rambler," censuring  a profii- 
{^ate  sentiment  in  that  "Account ;"  and  again 
msisting  upon  it  strenuously  in  conversation.ir 
"  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman,"  [♦] 

*  I  am  asiored  that  the  editor  is  Mr  George  Chalmera,  whose 
OOTunerdal  works  are  well  known  and  esteemed. 

t  Sir  G.  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  p.  xoo. 

t  A  London  bookseller  of  the  time. 

f  Not  the  Rojral  Sodety ;  hot  the  Society  for  the  Bnoourage- 
ment  of  Learning,  of  whidi  Dr  Birch  was  a  leading  member. 
Their  oMect  was  to  assut  authors  in  printing^  expensive  works. 
It  existed  firom  about  1735  to  1746,  when,  having  incurred  a  con- 
siderable deU,  it  was  distolved. 

0  There  is  no  erasure  here^  but  a  mere  blank  to  fill  up  which 
mav  be  an  exerdse  for  ingenious  conjecture. 

T  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  167. 


I  believe  chiefly  taken  from  a  foreign  publica- 
tion ;  as,  indeed,  he  could  not  himself  know 
much  about  Burman ;  "  Additions  to  his  Life  of 
Barretier;"  [♦l"The  Life  of  Sydenham,"  [♦] 
afterwards  prefixed  to  Dr  Swan's  edition  of  nis 
works ;  *'  Proposals  for  printing  the  Bibliotheca 
Harletana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford."  [*1  His  account  of  that  cele- 
brated collection  of  books,  in  which  he  displays 
the  importance  to  literature  of  what  the  French 
call  a  catalogue  raisontU^  when  the  subjects  of  it 
are  extensive  and  various,  and  it  is  executed  with 
ability,  cannot  fail  to  impress  all  his  readers  with 
admiration  of  his  philological  attainments.  It 
was  afterwards  prenxed  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin  accounts  of  books 
were  written  by  him.  He  was  employed  in  this 
business  by  Mr  Thomas  Osborne  the  book- 
seller, who  purchased  the  library  for  13,000/.,  a 
sum  which  Mr  Oldys  says,  in  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts, was  not  more  dian  the  binding  of  the 
books  had  cost;  yet,  as  Or  Johnson  assured 
me,  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was  such,  that  there 
was  not  much  gained  by  it  It  has  been  confi- 
dently related,  with  many  embellishments,  that 
Johnson  one  day  knocked  Osborne  down  in  his 
shop,  with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot  upon  his  neck. 
The  simple  truth  I  had  from  Johnson  himself. 
*'  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me  and  I  beat  him. 
But  it  was  not  in  his  shop ;  it  was  in  my  own 
chamber."  ^ 

A  very  diligent  observer  may  trace  him  where 
we  should  not  easily  suppose  him  to  be  found. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  little  abridg- 
ment entitled  "  Foreign  History,"  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  December. 

To  prove  it,  I  shall  quote  the  introduction  : — 

"  As  this  is  that  season  of  the  year  in  which 
Nature  may  be  said  to  command  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  which  seems  intenacd,  by 
putting  a  short  stop  to  violence  and  slaughter, 
to  afford  time  for  malice  to  relent,  and  animosity 
to  subside,  we  can  scarce  expect  any  other 
account  than  of  plans,  negotiations,  and  treaties, 
of  proposals  for  peace,  and  preparations  for 
war." 

As  also  this  passage  : — 

"  Let  those  who  despise  the  capacity  of  the 
Swiss,  tell  us  by  what  wonderful  policy,  or  by 
what  happy  conciliation  of  interests,  it  is  brought 
to  pass,  that  in  a  body  made  up  of  different  com- 
munities and  different  religions,  there  should  be 
no  civil  commotions,  though  the  people  are  so 
warlike,  that  to  nominate  and  raise  an  army  is 
the  same." 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Astle  for  his  ready  per- 
mission to  copy  the  two  following  letters,  of 
which  the  origmals  are  in  his  possession.  Their 
contents  show  that  they  were  written  about  this 
time,  and  that  Johnson  was  now  engaged  in 
preparing  an  historical  account  of  the  British 
Parliament. 
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••to  MR  CAVE. 

"Sir,  iMdaif.] 

**  I  believe  I  am  going  to  write  a  long  letter, 
and  have  therefore  taken  a  whole  sheet  of  paper. 
The  first  thing  to  be  written  about  is  our  histori- 
cal design. 

^You  mentioned  the  proposal  of  printing  in 
numbers,  as  an  alteration  m  the  scheme,  but  I 
believe  you  mistook,  some  way  or  other,  my 
meaning;  I  had  no  other  view  than  that  you 
might  rather  print  too  many  of  five  sheets,  than 
oflve-and-thirty. 

'^With  r^ard  to  what  I  shall  say  on  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  I  would  have  it  under- 
stood as  wholly  indifierent  to  me,  and  my  opinion 
only,  not  my  resolution.    Emptaris  sit  eiigere. 

'^l  think  the  insertion  of  the  exact  dates  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  margin,  or  of  so 
many  events  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  regu- 
late the  order  of  facts  with  sufficient  exactness, 
the  proper  medium  between  a  journal,  which  has 
r^^surd  only  to  time,  and  a  historv  which  ranges 
Dacts  according  to  their  dependence  on  each 
other,  and  postpones  or  anticipates  according  to 
the  convemence  of  narration.  I  think  the  work 
ought  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  history,  which 
is  contrary  to  minute  exactness,  and  of  Uie  re^- 
larity  of  a  journal,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
spirit.  For  this  reason  I  neither  admit  numbers 
or  dates,  nor  reject  them. 

'*  I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to  placing 
most  of  the  resolutions,  &c.,  in  the  margin,  and 
think  we  shall  give  the  most  complete  account 
of  parliamentary  proceedings  that  can  be  con- 
trived. The  naked  papers,  without  an  historical 
treatise  interwoven,  r^uire  some  other  book  to 
make  them  understood.  I  will  date  the  succeed- 
ing faiCts  with  some  exactness,  but  I  think  in  the 
mar;^  You  told  me  on  Saturday  that  I  had 
received  money  on  this  work,  and  found  set 
down  13A  2j.  6d.y  reckoning  the  half  guinea  of 
last  Sliturday.  As  you  hinted  to  me  that  you 
had  many  calls  for  money,  I  would  not  press 
you  too  hard,  and  therefore  shall  desire  only,  as 
1  send  it  in,  two  guineas  for  a  sheet  of  copy ;  the 
rest  you  may  pay  me  when  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient ;  and  even  by  this  sheet-payment  I  shall, 
for  some  time,  be  very  expensive. 

"  The  Life  of  Savage  I  am  ready  to  go  upon ; 
and  in  great  primer  and  pica  notes,  I  reckon  on 
sending  in  half  a  sheet  a  day;  but  the  money  for 
that  shall  likewise  lie  by  in  your  hands  till  it  is 
done.  With  the  debates,  shall  not  I  have  busi- 
ness enough  ?  if  I  had  but  good  pens. 

**  Towards  Mr  Savage's  Life,  what  more  have 
yoQ  got  ?  I  would  willingly  have  his  trial,  &c, 
and  know  whether  his  defence  be  at  Bristol,  and 
would  have  his  collection  of  poems,  on  account 
of  the  Preface;—"  The  Plain  Dealer,"  ♦—all  the 
magazines  that  have  anything  of  his  or  relating 
to  him. 

**  1  thought  my  letter  would  be  long,  but  now 
it  is  ended;  and,  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

**Sam.  Johnson." 

*  **The  Plain  Dealer*  was  published  in  1724,  and  contained 
MM  aooooot  of  Savage. 


"  The  boy  found  me  writing  this  almost  in  the 
dark,  when  I  could  not  quite  easily  read  yours. 

**!  have  read  the  Italian -.—nothing  m  it  is 
welL 

"  I  had  no  notion  of  having  anything  for  the 
inscription.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  kept  it  to 
extort  a  price.  I  could  think  of  nothing,  till  to- 
day. If  you  could  spare  me  another  ^inea  for 
the  history,  I  should  take  it  very  kindly,  to- 
night ;  but  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  not  think  it  an 
injury. 

''  I  am  almost  well  again." 


^TO  MR  CAVE. 

"Sir, 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  your  determination  about 
the  Soldier's  Letter^  which  I  am  confident  was 
never  printed.  I  think  it  will  not  do  by  itself^  or 
in  any  other  place  so  well  as  the  Ma^.  Extra- 
ordinary. If  you  will  have  it  all,  I  beheve  you 
do  not  think  I  set  it  high,  and  I  will  be  glad  if 
what  you  give,  you  will  give  quickly. 

'^  You  need  not  be  in  care  about  something  to 
print,  for  I  have  got  the  State  Trials,  and  shall 
extract  Layer,  Atterbury,  and  Macclesfield  from 
them,  and  shall  bring  them  to  you  in  a  fort- 
night; after  which  I  will  try  to  get  the  South 
Sea  Report." 

[No  date,  nor  signature. "l 


I  would  also  ascribe  to  him  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Description  of  China,  from  the  French  of  Du 
Halde."  [tl 

His  writings  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
in  1743,  are,  the  "Preface,"  [t]  the  '^Parlia- 
mentary Debates,"  [t]  "  Considerations  on  the 
Dispute  between  Crousaz  and  Warburton,  on 
Poi^s  Essay  on  Man;"[t]  in  which,  while  he 
defends  Crousaz,  he  shows  an  admirable  meta- 
physical acuteness  and  temperance  in  contro- 
versy ;"  AdLauramparituramEpigramma"  ;t[*], 
and,  "A  Latin  Translation  of  Pope's  verses 
on  his  Grotto;"  and,  as  he  could  employ  his 
pen  with  equal  success  upon  a  small  matter  as  a 
great,  I  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  an 
advertisement  for  Osborne,  concerning  the  great 
Harleian  Catalogue. 

But  I  should  think  myself  much  wanting,  both 
to  my  illustrious  friend  and  my  readers,  did  1 
not  introduce  here,  with  more  than  ordinary 
respect,  an  exquisitely  beautifiil  Ode,  which  has 
not  been  inserted  in  any  of  the  collections  of 
Johnson's  poetry,  written  by  him  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  Mr  Hector  informs  me,  and  inserted 
m  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  of  this  year. 

*  I  have  not  discovered  what  this  was. 

t  "  Angliacas  inter  pulcherrima  Laura  puellas, 
Mox  nteri  pondus  depositura  grave,  ^ 
Adsit,  Laura,  tibt  facihs  Ludna  dolentt. 
Neve  tibi  noceat  prsnituitte  Deae." 
Mr  Hector  was  present  when  this  Epigram  was  made  iim- 
pr&mptu.    The  first  line  was  proposed  by  Dr  Jfames,  and  John- 
son was  called  upon  by  the  company  to  finish  it,  which  he 
instantly  did. 
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Friendship,  an  Ode.  [•] 

Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heaven, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 

To  men  and  angels  only  given, 
To  all  the  lower  world  denial 

While  love  unknown  amone  the  blest. 

Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires. 
The  savage  and  the  human  breast 

Torments  alike  with  raging  fires : 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam, 

Alike  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fly; 
Thv  lambent  glories  only  b^m 

Around  the  favorites  of  the  sky. 

Thv  gentle  flows  of  ^iltless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend : 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs, 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 
O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way  I 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

Nor  shall  thine  ardour  cease  to  glow. 
When  souls  to  blissful  climes  remove : 

yfh&t  rais'd  our  virtue  here  below, 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 

Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  of  obliging 
his  schoolfellow  Dr  James,  of  whom  he  once 
observed,  "No  man  brings  more  mind  to  his 
profession."  James  published  this  year  his 
*'  Medicinal  Dictionary,"  in  three  volumes  folio. 
Johnson,  as  I  understood  from  him,  had  written, 
or  assisted  in  writing,  the  proposals  for  this 
work;  and  being  very  fond  of  the  study  of 
physic,  in  which  James  was  his  master,  he 
tiimished  some  of  the  articles.  He,  however, 
certainly  wrote  for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr 
Mead,  [t]  which  is  conceived  with  great  ad- 
dress, to  conciliate  the  patronage  of  that  very 
eminent  man.* 

It  has  been  circulated,  I  know  not  with  what 
authenticity,  that  Johnson  considered  Dr  Birch 
as  a  dull  writer,  and  said  of  him,  *'  Tom  Birch  is 
as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation,  but  no  sooner 
does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  becomes 
a  torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties." 
That  Uie  literature  of  this  country  is  much  in- 
debted to  Birch's  activity  and  diligence  must 
certainly  be  acknowledged.  We  have  seen  that 
Johnson  honoured  him  with  a  Greek  Epigram ; 
and  his  correspondence  with  him,  during  many 
years,  proves  that  he  had  no  mean  opinion  o( 
him. 


*Sia, 


"TO  OK  BfBAO. 


"That  the  *  Medicinal  Dictionary'  is  dedicated  to  yoa  is 
to  be  impoted  onl^  to  your  repotmtion  for  raperior  skill  in 
those  saenoes  n^tch  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
ftcflitate;  and  you  are,  therefore,  to  consider  this  address,  if  it 
be  agreeable  to  yon,  as  one  or  the  rewards  of  merit ;  and  if 
othcnrise,  as  one  of  toe  inconveniences  of  < 


'  However  yoo  shall  receive  it,  my  design  camioC  be  disap- 
pointed, becanse  this  pablic  appeal  to  jroiir  judgment  wiU  show 
that  I  do  not  found  my  hopes  01  approbation  upon  the  ignorance 
of  my  mders,  and  that  I  fear  his  censure  least  wboae  knowledge 
is  most  extensive. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  R.  Jamxs.* 


"  TO  DR  BIRCH. 

"  Thursday,  Sept,  29,  1743." 

"Sir, 
**  I  hope  jrou  will  excuse  me  for  troubling  j-ou 
on  an  occasion  on  which  I  know  not  whom  else 
I  can  apply  to ;  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  Lives  and 
Characters  of  Earl  Stanhope,  the  two  Craggs, 
and  the  minister  Sunderland ;  and  beg  that  you 
will  inform  [mel  where  I  may  find  them,  and 
send  any  pamphlets,  &c.,  relating  to  them  to 
Mr  Cave  to  be  perused  for  a  few  days  by.  Sir, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

His  circumstances  were  at  this  time  embar- 
rassed ;  yet  his  afTection  for  his  mother  was  so 
warm,  and  so  liberal,  that  he  took  upon  himself 
a  debt  of  hers,  which,  though  small  in  itself,  was 
then  considerable  to  him.  This  appears  from 
the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr  Levett, 
of  Lichfield,  the  original  of  which  Lies  now  before 
me  : — 

"TO  MR  LEVETT,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

*' Detemderi,  1743.* 
"Sir, 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  we  have  encroached 
so  much  upon  your  forbearance  with  respect  to 
the  interest,  which  a  great  perplexity  of  affairs 
hindered  me  from  thinking  of  with  that  attention 
that  I  ought,  and  which  I  am  not  immediately 
able  to  remit  to  you,  but  will  pay  it  (I  think 
twelve  pounds)  in  two  months.  I  look  upon 
this,  and  on  the  future  interest  of  that  mortgage, 
as  my  own  debt ;  and  beg  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  give  me  directions  how  to  pay  it^  and 
not  mention  it  to  my  dear  mother.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  pay  this  in  less  time,  I  believe  I 
can  do  it ;  but  I  take  two  months  for  certainty, 
and  beg  an  answer  whether  you  can  allow  me 
so  much  time.  I  think  myself  very  much  obliged 
to  your  forbearance,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  great 
happiness  to  be  able  to  serve  you.  I  have  great 
opportimities  of  dispersing  anything  that  you 
may  think  it  proper  to  make  public.  I  will  ^ve 
a  note  for  the  money,  payable  at  the  time 
mentioned,  to  any  one  here  that  you  shall  ap- 
point. I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  At  Mr  Osborne's,  bookseller,  in  Gray's  Inn.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  wrote  any- 
thing in  1744  for  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,** 
but  the  Preface.[t]  His  "Life  of  Barretier* 
was  now  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  itself.  But 
he  produced  one  work  tnis  year,  fully  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired.  This  was  the  "  Life  of  Richard 
Savage;"  [♦]  a  man,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  impartially,  without  wondering  that  he 
was  for  some  time  the  intimate  companion  of 
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Johnson;  for  his  character*  was  marked  by 
profligacy,  insolence,  and  ingpratitude :  yet,  as  he 
undoubtedly  had  a  warm  and  vigorous,  though 
unregulated  mind,  had  seen  life  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  been  much  in  the  company  of  the 
statesmen  and  wits  of  his  time,  he  could  com- 
municate to  Johnson  an  abundant  supply  of  such 
materials  as  his  philosophical  cunosity  most 
eagerly  desired;  and  as  Savage's  misfortunes 
and  misconduct  had  reduced  him  to  the  lowest 
state  of  wretchedness  as  a  writer  for  his  bread, 
his  visit  to  St  John's  Gate  naturally  brought 
Johnson  and  him  together.t 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  Johnson  and 
Savage  were  sometimes  in  such  extreme  indi- 
gence, that  they  could  not  pay  for  a  lodging; 
so  that  they  have  wandered  together  whole 
nights  in  the  streets.  Yet  in  these  almost  in- 
credible scenes  of  distress,  we  may  suppose  that 
Savage  mentioned  many  of  the  anecdotes  with 
which  Johnson  afterwards  enriched  the  life  of 
his  unhappy  companion,  and  those  of  other 
poets. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  one  night 
in  particular,  when  Savage  and  he  walked  round 
St  James's  Square  for  want  of  a  lodging,  they 
were  not  at  all  depressed  by  their  situation,  but 
in  high  spirits,  and  brim  full  of  patriotism, 
traversed  the  Sc^uarefor  several  hours,  inveighed 
against  the  minister,  and  "  resolved  they  would 
stand  by  tkeir  country  J^ 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  by  associating  with 
Savage,  who  was  habituated  to  the  dissipation 
and  hcentiousness  of  the  town,  Johnson,  though 
his  good  principles  remained  steady,  did  not 
entirely  preserve  that  conduct,  for  which,  in  days 
of  greater  simplicity,  he  was  remarked  by  his 
friend   Mr  Hector,  but  was  imperceptibly  led 

*  As  a  specimen  of  his  temper,  I  insert  the  following  letter 
from  him  to  a  noble  Lord  [Tjvconnel]  to  whom  he  was  under 
great  obligations,  but  who,  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct,  was 
obliged  to  discard  him.  The  original  was  in  the  hands  df  the 
latsFrancis  Cockayne  Cust,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel, 
karaed  in  the  law: — 

*'  Right  HommrabU  Brutb  a$td  Booby, 

"  I  fij^  you  want  (as  Mr is  pleased  to  hint)  to  swear 

sway  my  life,  that  is,  the  life  of  yotu-  creditor,  because  he  asks 
yoo  for  a  debt.— The  public  shall  soon  be  acq|uainted  with  this, 
to  iudge  whether  you  are  not  fitter  to  be  an  Irish  evidence,  than 
to  be  an  Iiidi  peer.— I  defy  and  despise  you.    lam, 

"  Your  determined  adversary, 

"R.S.* 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins  jgives  the  world  to  understand,  that 
TfdmsoD,  *'  being  an  admirer  of  genteel  manners,  was  captivated 
by  tb«  address  and  demeanour  M  Savage,  who,  as  to  his  exterior, 
was  to  a  remarkable  degree  aooomplished." — Hawkins's  **  Life,** 
pw  a.*  But  Sir  John's  notions  of  gentility  must  appear  somewhat 
kidiooos,  fnfOk  his  stating  the  following  dicumstance  aspre- 
sonptive  e^ence  that  Savase  was  a  good  swordsman  \—**  That 
be  understood  the  exercise  of  a  gentleman's  weapon,  may  be  in* 
ierred  from  the  use  made  of  it  in  that  rash  encounter  which  is 
idated  in  his  life."  The  dexterity  here  alluded  to  was,  that 
Savage,  in  a  nocturnal  fit  of  drunkenness,  stabbed  a  man  at  a 
coffee-bottse,  and  lulled  him :  for  which  he  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  found  guilty  of  murder. 

Jolmson,  indeed,  describes  him  as  having  "  a  grave  and  manly 
deportment,  a  solemn  di^ty  of  mien ;  but  which,  upon  a  nearer 
aoqoaintaiMX.  softened  mto  an  engaging  easiness  of  manners." 
How  highly  Johnson  admired  him  for  that  knowledge  which  he 
luBudf  so  much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness  he  entertained 
for  him,  appears  from  the  following  lines  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
MiCBxine,*'^for  April,  1738,  which  I  am  assured  were  written  by 
Johnaon: — 

**Ad  RiCARDUM  Savage. 
*'  Unmani  studium  gtntris  cuipectort/ervtt 
O  eolat  kmmmnum  te  ^(ovtatque  gtnus.** 


into  some  indulgences  which  occasioned  much 
distress  to  his  virtuous  mind. 

That  Johnson  was  anxious  that  an  authentic 
and  favourable  account  of  his  extraordinary 
friend  should'  first  get  possession  of  the  public 
attention,  is  evident  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine "  for 
August  of  the  year  preceding  its  publication. 

"Mr  Urban, 

**  As  your  collections  show  how  often  you  have 
owed  the  ornaments  of  your  poetical  pages  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  unfortunate  and  in- 
genious Mr  Savage,  I  doubt  not  but  you  have 
so  much  regard  to  his  memory,  as  to  encourage 
any  desi^  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  the 
preservation  of  it  from  insults  or  calumnies,  and 
therefore  with  some  degree  of  assurance,  entreat 
you  to  inform  the  public,  that  his  life  will 
speedily  be  published  by  a  person  who  was 
favoured  with  his  confidence,  and  received  from 
himself  an  account  of  most  of  the  transactions 
which  he  proposes  to  mention,  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement  to  Swansea,  in  Wales. 

"  From  that  period,  to  his  death  in  the  prison 
of  Bristol,  the  account  will  be  continued  from 
materials  still  less  liable  to  objection  :  his  own 
letters,  and  those  of  his  friends,  some  of  which 
will  be  inserted  in  the  work,  and  abstracts  of 
others  subjoined  in  the  margin. 

"  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  others 
may  have  the  same  desi^;  but  as  it  is  not 
credible  that  they  can  obtam  the  same  materials, 
it  must  be  expected  they  will  supply  from  in- 
vention the  want  of  intelligence ;  and  that  under 
the  title  of  *The  Life  of  Savage,*  they  will 
publish  only  a  novel,  filled  with  romantic  ad- 
ventures and  imaginary  amours.  You  may  there- 
fore, perhaps,  gratify  the  lovers  of  truth  and  wit, 
by  giving  me  leave  to  inform  them  in  your 
Magazine,  that  my  account  will  be  published  in 
8vo  by  Mr  Roberts,  in  Warwick  Lane." 

\No  signcUure,'\ 

In  February,  1744,  it  accordingly  came  forth 
from  the  shop  of  Roberts,  between  whom  and 
Johnson  I  have  not  traced  any  connection, 
except  the  casual  one  of  this  publication.  In 
Johnson's  "  Life  of  Savage,**  although  it  must 
be  allowed  that  its  moral  is  the  reverse  of 
Respicere  exemplar  vita  morumque  jubebo^^  a 
very  useful  lesson  is  inculcated,  to  guard  men 
of  warm  passions  from  a  too  free  indulgence  of 
them  ;  and  the  various  incidents  are  related  in 
so  clear  and  animated  a  manner,  and  illuminated 
throughout  with  so  much  philosophy,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  in  the 
English  language.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told 
me,  that  upon  his  return  from  Italy  he  met  with 
it  in  Devonshire,  knowing  nothing  of  its  author, 
and  began  to  read  it  while  he  was  standing  with 
his  arm  leaning  against  a  chimney-piece.  It 
seized  his  attention  so  strongly,  that,  not  being 
able  to  lay  down  the  book  till  he  had  finished 
it,  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he  foimd  his 
arm  totally  benumbed.    The  rapidity  with  which 
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this  work  was  composed,  is  a  wonderful  circum- 
stance. Johnson  has  been  heard  to  say,  "I 
wrote  forty-eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages  of 
the  *  Life  of  Savage'  at  a  sitting;  but  then  I  sat 
up  all  night"* 

He  exhibits  the  genius  of  Savage  to  the  best 
advantage,  in  the  specimens  of  his  poetry  which 
he  has  selected,  some  of  which  are  of  uncommon 
merit.  We,  indeed,  occasionally  find  such  vigour 
and  such  point,  as  might  make  us  suppose  that 
the  generous  aid  of  Johnson  had  been  imparted 
to  his  friend.  Mr  Thomas  Warton  maae  this 
remark  to  me ;  and,  in  support  of  it,  quoted  from 
the  poem  entitled  "The  Bastard,*^  a  line  in 
which  the  fancied  superiority  of  one  "  stamped 
in  Nature's  mint  with  ecstasy,**  is  contrasted 
with  a  regular  lawful  descendant  of  some  great 
and  ancient  fJEmiily : 

«  No  tenth  tiansmitter  of  a  foolish  &ce." 

But  the  feet  is,  that  this  poem  was  published 
some  years  before  Johnson  and  Savage  were 
acquainted. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographical  dis- 
quisition there  appears  a  very  strong  symptom 
of  Johnson's  prejudice  against  players ;  a  pnre- 
judice  which  may  be  attnbuted  to  the  following 
causes:  first,  the  imperfections  of  his  oigans, 
which  were  so  defective  that  he  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  the  fine  impressions  which  theatrical 
excellence  produces  upon  the  generality  of  man- 
kind ;  secondly,  the  cold  rejection  of  his  tragedy ; 
and,  lastly,  the  brilliant  success  of  Garrick,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  who  had  come  to  London 
at  the  same  time  with  him,  not  in  a  much  more 
prosperous  state  than  himself,  and  whose  talents 
he  undoubtedly  rated  low,  compared  with  his 
own.  His  being  outstripped  by  nis  pupil  in  the 
race  of  immediate  fame,  as  well  as  of  fortune, 
probably  made  him  feel  some  indication,  as 
thinking  that  whatever  might  be  Gamck's  merits 
in  his  art,  the  reward  was  too  great  when  com- 
pared widi  what  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
literary  labour  could  attain.  At  all  periods  of 
his  life,  Johnson  used  to  talk  contemptuously  of 
players ;  but  in  this  work  he  speaks  of  them  with 
peculiar  acrimony ;  for  which,  perhaps,  there  was 
formerly  too  much  reason  from  tne  licentious 
and  dissolute  manners  of  those  engaged  in  that 
profession.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  in  our 
own  time  such  a  change  has  taken  place,  that 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  such  an  unfavourable 
distinction. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Dr  Taylor,  told 
me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johnson's  triumphing 
over  his  pupil,  David  Gamck.  When  that  great 
actor  haa  played  some  little  time  at  Goodman's 
Fields,  Johnson  and  Taylor  went  to  see  him 
perform,  and  afterwards  passed  the  evening  at 
a  tavern  with  him  and  old  Giffard.*^  Johnson, 
who  was  ever  depreciating  ^Jage-players,  after 
censuring  some  mistakes  in  emphasis,  which 
Garrick  had  committed  in  the  course  of  tibat 
night's  acting,  said,  "The  players,  Sir,  have  got 
a  kind  of  rant,  with  which  they  run  on,  without 

*  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  35. 


any  regard  either  to  accent  or  emphasis."  Both 
Garrick  and  Giffard  were  offended  at  this  sar- 
casm, and  endeavoured  to  refute  it ;  upon  which 
Johnson  rejoined,  "Well,  now,  I'll  give  you 
something  to  speak,  with  which  you  are  little 
acquainted,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  just  my 
observation  is.  That  shall  be  the  criterion.  Let 
me  hear  you  repeat  the  ninth  Commandment, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour.' "  Both  tried  at  it,  said  Dr  Taylor, 
and  both  mistook  the  emphasis,  which  should  be 
upon  not  axid  false  witness*  Johnson  put  them 
right,  and  enjoyed  his  victory  with  great  glee. 

His  "Life  of  Savage"  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, than  the  following  liberal  praise  was 
given  to  it,  in  "The  Champion,"  a  periodical 
paper: — 

"This  pamphlet  is,  without  flattery  to  its 
author,  as  just  and  well-written  a  piece  of  its 
kind  as  I  ever  saw ;  so  that  at  the  same  time 
that  it  highly  deserves,  it  certainly  stands  very 
little  in  need  of  this  recommendation.  As  to  the 
history  of  the  unfortunate  person  whose  memoirs 
compose  this  work,  it  is  certainly  penned  with 
equsu  accuracy  and  spirit,  of  which  I  am  so  much 
the  better  judge,  as  I  know  many  of  the  fects 
mentioned  to  be  strictly  true,  and  very  &irly  re- 
lated. Besides,  it  is  not  only  the  story  of  Mr 
Savage,  but  innumerable  incidents  relating  to 
other  persons  and  other  affairs  which  renders 
this  a  very  amusing,  and,  withal,  a  very  instructive 
and  valuable  performance.  The  author's  obser- 
vations are  snort,  significant,  and  just,  as  his 
narrative  is  remarkably  smooth,  and  well-dis- 
posed. His  reflections  open  to  all  the  recesses 
of  the  human  heart ;  and  in  a  word,  a  more  just 
or  pleasant,  a  more  engaging  or  a  more  improv- 
ing treatise,  on  all  the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  human  nature,  is  scarce  to  be  fotmd  in  our 
own,  or  perhaps,  any  other  language."  t 

Johnson's  partiality  for  Savage  made  him 
entertain  no  doubt  of  his  story,  however  extra- 
ordinary and  improbable.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to  question  his  being  the  son  of  the  Countess 
of  Macclesfield,  of  whose  unrelenting  barbarity 
he  so  loudly  complained,  and  the  particulars  of 
which  are  related  in  so  strong  and  affecting  a 
manner  in  Johnson's  life  of  him.  Johnson  was 
certainly  well  warranted  in  publishing  his  narra- 
tive, however  offensive  it  might  be  to  the  lady 
and  her  relations,  because  her  alleged  unnatural 
and  cruel  conduct  to  her  son,  and  shamefid 
avowal  of  guilt,  were  stated  in  a  "Life  of  Savage" 
now  lyine  before  me,  which  came  out  so  early  as 
1727,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  confute 
it,  or  to  punish  the  author  or  printer  as  a  libeller : 

*  I  suspect  Dr  Taylor  was  inaccurate  in  his  sutement.  The 
emphaus  should  be  equally  ujxm  tkalt  and  not^  as  both  concnr 
to  form  the  native  injunction;  9nd  /als€  wittuss,  like  the 
other  acts  prohibited  in  the  Decalogue,  should  not  be  marked  by 
anv  peculiar  emphasis,  but  onlv  be  distinctly  enunciated. 

t  This  character  of  the  "  Life  of  Savage/'  was  not  written  by 
Fielding,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  most  probably  by  RaJdh, 
who,  as  aopears  from  the  minutes  of  the  partners  of  "  The 
Champion*  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Reed,  of  Staple  Inn,  toe- 
ceeded  Fielding  in  hu  share  of  the  paper,  before  the  date  of  that 
enlogium. 
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but  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  should 
be  glad  to  find  the  shocking  tale  not  true ;  and 
from  a  respectable  gentleman*  connected  with 
the  lady's  family,  I  have  received  such  informa- 
tion and  remarks  as,  joined  to  my  own  inquiries, 
will,  I  think,  render  it  at  least  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, especially  when  we  consider  that  it  must 
have  originated  from  the  person  himself  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Richard  Savage. 

If  the  msadm^/alsum  in  uno^falsum  in  omni- 
kus^  were  to  be  received  without  qualification, 
the  credit  of  Savs^e's  narrative,  as  conveyed  to 
us,  would  be  annihilated;  for  it  contains  some 
assertions  which,  beyond  a  question,  are  not  true. 

1.  In  order  to  induce  a  oelief  that  the  Earl 
Rivers— on  account  of  a  crimmal  connection  with 
whom.  Lady  Macclesfield  is  said  to  have  been 
divorced  from  her  husband,  by  Act  of  Parliament 
[1697}— had  a  peculiar  anxiety  about  the  child 
which  she  bore  to  him,  it  is  alleged  that  his  lord- 
ship gave  him  his  own  name,  and  had  it  duly 
recorded  in  the  register  of  St  Aiidrew's,  Holbom. 
I  have  carefully  inspected  that  register,  but  no 
such  entry  is  to  be  found." 

2.  It  is  stated^  that "  Lady  Macclesfield,  having 
lived  for  some  time  upon  very  uneasy  terms  wiu 
her  husband,  thought  a  public  confession  of 
adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expeditious 
method  of  obtaining  her  liberty;"  and  Johnson, 
assuminj^  this  to  be  true,  stigmatises  ner  with 
indignation,  as  "  the  wretch  who  had,  without 
scruple,  proclaimed  hersdf  an  adulteress."  But 
I  have  perused  the  Journals  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  and 
there  fiind  it  authentically  ascertained,  that,  so  far 
from  voluntarily  submitting  to  the  ignominious 
charge  of  adultery,  she  made  a  strenuous 
defence  by  her  counsel;  the  bill  having  been 
first  movfii  the  15th  of  January,  1697-8,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  proceeded  on  (with  various 
applications  for  time  to  bring  up  witnesses  at  a 
distance,  &c)  at  intervals,  till  the  3rd  of  March, 
when  it  passed.  1 1  was  brought  to  the  Commons 
by  a  message  from  the  Lords,  the  5th  of  March, 
proceeded  on  the  7th,  loth,  nth,  14th  and  15th, 
on  which  day,  after  a  full  examination  of  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides,  and  hearing  of  counsel,  it 
was  reported  without  amendments,  passed,  and 
carried  to  the  Lords.  That  Lady  Macclesfield 
was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  which  she  was 
accused,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  question  now 
is,  whether  the  person  calling  himself  Richard 
Savage  was  her  son. 

It  has  been  said,''  that  when  Earl  Rivers  was 
dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all  his  natural 
chilmn,  he  was  informed  by  Lady  Macclesfield 
that  her  son  by  him  was  dead.  Whether,  then, 
shall  we  brieve  that  this  was  a  malignant  lie,  in- 
vented by  a  mother  to  prevent  her  own  child 
from  receiving  tihe  bounty  of  his  fieither,  which 
was  accordin^y  the  consequence,  if  the  person 
whose  life  Johnson  wrote  was  her  son ;  or  shall 
we  not  rawer  believe  that  the  person  who  then 
assumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  an 

*  TlM  late  FnncU  Cockayne  Cost,  Bsq.,  one  of  his  Majesty't 


impostor,  being  in  reality  the  son  of  the  shoe- 
maker, under  whose  wife's  care  Lady  Maccles- 
field's child  was  placed ;  that  after  the  death  of 
the  real  Richara  Savage  he  attempted  to  per- 
sonate him ;  and  that  the  fraud  being  known  to 
Lady  Macclesfield,  he  was  therefore  repulsed  by 
her  with  just  resentment 

There  is  a  strong  circumstance  in  support  of 
the  last  supposition  ;  though  it  has  been  men- 
tioned as  an  aggravation  of  Lady  Macclesfield's 
unnatural  conduct,  and  that  is,  her  having  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  a  legacy 
left  to  him  by  Mrs  Lloyc^  his  godmother.  For 
if  there  was  such  a  legacy  left,  his  not  being  able 
to  obtain  payment  of  it,  must  be  imputed  to  his 
consciousness  that  he  was  not  the  real  person. 
The  just  inference  should  be,  that  by  the  death 
of  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  before  its  god- 
mother, the  legacy  became  lapsed,  and  therdfore 
thaWohnson's  Richard  Savage  was  an  impostor. 

If  he  had  a  title  to  the  legacjr  he  could  not  have 
found  any  difficulty  in  recovering  it ;  for  had  the 
executors  resisted  his  claim,  the  whole  costs,  as 
well  as  the  legacy,  must  have  been  paid  by 
them,  if  he  had  been  the  child  to  whom  it  was 
given. 

The  talents  of  Savage,  and  the  mingled  fire, 
rudeness,  pride,  meanness.,  and  ferocity  of  his 
character,*  concur  in  making  it  credible  that  he 
was  fit  to  plan  and  carry  on  an  ambitious  and 
dwng  scheme  of  imposture,  similar  instances  of 
which  have  not  been  wanting  in  higher  spheres 
in  the  history  of  different  countries,  and  have 
had  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  compsmion  of 
Johnson  (who,  through  whatever  medium  he 
was  conveyed  into  this  world, — be  it  ever  so 
doubtful  "  to  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot," 
— was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  no  common  en- 
dowments), we  must  allow  the  weight  of  general 
repute  as  to  his  status  or  parentage,  though 
illicit ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  an  impostor,  it 
seems  strange  that  Lord  Tyrconnel,  the  nephew 
of  Lady  Macclesfield,  should  patronise  him,  and 
even  admit  him  as  a  guest  in  his  family.t  Lastly 
it  must  ever  appear  very  suspicious,  that  three 
different  accounts  of  the  life  of  Richard  Savage, 

*  J(^msoD'8  companion  appears  to  have  persuaded  that  loft^- 
nunded  man  that  he  resembled  him  in  having  a  noble  pride ;  (or 
Johnson,  after  painting  in  strong  colours  the  quarrel  between 
Lord  TyroonnelandSavi^e,  asserts  that  "the  spirit  of  Mr 
Savage,  indeed,  never  suffered  him  to  solicit  a  reconciliation; 
he  returned  reproach  for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult."  ^  But 
the  rentectabw  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  has  in  his 
possession  a  letter  firom  Savage,  after  Lord  Tyrconnel  had  dis- 
carded him,  addressed  to  the  Reverend  Mr  Gilbert,  his  lord- 
shif/s  rhapUin,  in  which  he  requests  him,  in  the  humblest 
manner,  to  represent  his  case  to  the  Viscount. 

t  Trusting  to  Savage's  information,  Johnson  represents  this 
nnhamjy  man's  being  received  as  a  companion  by  Lord  Tyr- 
connd,  and  pensioned  bv  his  lordship,  as  posterior  to  Savage's 
conviction  and  pardon.  But  I  am  assured  that  Savafl«  had  re- 
ceived the  voluntary  bounty  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  nad  been 
^\m^Um»A  }^  him  long  before  the  murder  was  committed,  and 
ttti^t  his  loroship  was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  Savage's 
pardon,  by  his  intercession  with  the  oueen,  through  Lady  Hert- 
&nl.    If,  therefore,  he  had  been  desirous  of  prevenung  the 

SabUcation  by  Savage,  be  would  have  left  him  to  his  fate.  In- 
eed,  I  must  observe,  that  although  Johnson  mentions  that  Lord 
Tyroonnel's  patronage  of  Savage  was  "  upon  his  promise  to  lay 
ande  his  design  of  exposing  the  cruelty  ofms  mother,"  the  great 
Uograi^ier  has  forgotten  that  he  himself  has  mentioned  that 
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one  published  in  "  The  Plain  Dealer,"  in  1724, 
anotner  in  1727,  and  another  by  the  powerful  pen 
of  Johnson,  in  1744,  and  all  of  them  while  Lady 
Macclesfield  was  alive,  should,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  attacks  upon  her,  having  been  suffered 
to  pass  without  any  public  and  efiectual  contra- 
diction. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  case  as  fairly  as  I  can,  and  the 
result  seems  to  be,  that  the  world  must  vibrate 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  the 
truth. 

This  digression,  I  trust,  will  not  be  censured, 
as  it  relates  to  a  matter  exceedingly  curious,  and 
very  intimately  connected  with  Johnson,  both  as 
a  man  and  an  author.* 

He  this  year  wrote  the  **  Preface  to  the 
Harleian  MisceUany."[*]  The  selection  of  the 
pamphlets  of  which  it  was  composed  was  made 
by  Mr  Oldys,  a  man  of  eager  curiosity  and  in- 
defatigable diligence,  who  first  exerted  that  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  the  literature  of  the  Old  English 
writers  by  which  the  works  of  our  great  dramatic 
poet  have  of  late  been  so  signally  illustrated. 

In  1745  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  Sir  T.  H.'s  (Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's)  Edition  of  Shakespeare.**  [♦] 
To  which  he  affixed  proposals  for  a  new 
edition  of  that  poet 

As  we  do  not  trace  anything  else  published  by 
him  during  the  course  of  this  year,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  he  was  occupied  entirely  with  that 
work.  But  the  little  encouragement  which  was 
given  by  the  public  to  his  anonymous  proposals 
for  the  execution  of  a  task  which  Warburton  was 
known  to  have  undertaken,  probably  damped  his 
ardour.  His  pamphlet,  however,  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  approbation  even  of  the  supercilious  War- 
burton  himself,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Shakspeare,  published  two  years  afterwards, 
thus  mentioned  it :  "As  to  all  those  things  which 
have  been  published  under  the  titles  of  Essays^ 
Remarks^  Observations^  &c,  on  Shakspeare,  if 
you  except  some  Critical  Notes  on  Macbeth, 
given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edition,  and 
written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts  and 
genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  serious 
notice." 

Savage's  story  had  been  told  several  yean  before  in  "  The  Plain 
Dealer,"  from  which  he  quotes  thu  strong  saying  of -the 
generous  Sir  Richard  Steele,  that  the  "inhumanity  of  his 
mother  had  given  him  a  right  to  find  every  good  man  his 
father."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Lady 
Macclesfield  and  her  relations  might  stiU  wish  that  her  story 
should  not  be  brought  into  more  conspicuous  notice  by  the 
satirical  pen  of  Savasn. 

*  Miss  Mason^  after  having  forfeited  the  title  of  Ladv 
Macclesfield  bv  divorce,  was  married  to  Colonel  Brett,  and  it  is 
said  was  well  known  in  all  the  j^lite  circles.  Colley  Gibber,  I 
am  informed,  had  so  high  an  opmion  of  her  taste  and  judgment 
as  to  genteel  life  and  manners,  that  he  submitted  every  scene  of 
his  "  Careless  Husband  "  to  Mrs  Brett's  revisal  and  correction. 
Colonel  Brett  was  reported  to  be  free  in  his  gallantry  with  his 
lady's  maid.  Mrs  Brett  came  into  a  room  one  day  in  her  own 
house,  and  found  the  Colonel  and  her  maid  both  »st  asleep  in 
two  chain.  She  tied  a  white  handkerchief  round  her  husband's 
neck,  which  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  had  discovered  his 
intriniej  but  she  never  at  any  time  took  notice  of  it  to  him. 
This  inadent.  as  I  am  told,  gave  occasion  to  the  well«wrought 
e  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Easy,  and  Edging.** 


Of  this  flattering  distinction  shown  to  him  by 
Warburton,  a  very  grateful  remembrance  was 
ever  entertained  by  Johnson,  who  said,  *'  He 
praised  me  at  a  time  when  praise  was  of  value 
to  me." 

In  1746  it  is  probable  that  he  was  still  em- 
ployed upon  his  Shakspeare,  which  perhaps  he 
laia  aside  for  a  time,  on  account  of  the  high  ex- 
pectations which  were  formed  of  Warburton's 
edition  of  that  ^eat  poet  It  is  somewhat 
curious,  that  his  hterary  career  appears  to  have 
been  almost  totally  suspended  in  the  years  1745 
^d  1746,  those  years  which  were  marked  by  a 
civil  war  in  Great  Britain,  when  a  rash  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the 
throne.  That  he  had  a  tenderness  for  that  un- 
fortunate House,  is  well  known  ;  and  some  may 
fancifully  imagine^  that  a  sympathetic  anxiety 
impedea  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual  powers ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  he  was,  during 
this  time,  sketching  the  outlines  of  his  great 
philological  work. 

None  of  his  letters  during  those  years  are  ex- 
tant, so  far  as  I  can  discover.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  It  might  afford  some  entertain- 
ment to  see  how  he  then  expressed  himself  to  his 
private  friends  concerning  stale  affairs.  Dr 
Adams  informs  me,  that "  at  this  time  a  favourite 
object  which  he  had  in  contemplation  was 
*The  Life  of  Alfred;'  in  which,  from  the  warmth 
with  which  he  spoke  about  it,  he  would,  I  believe, 
had  he  been  master  of  his  own  will,  have 
engaged  himself,  rather  than  on  any  other 
subject." 

In  1747  it  is  supposed  that  the  '' Gentleman's 
Magazine "  for  May  was  enriched  by  him  with 
five  short  poetical  pieces,  distinguished  by  three 
asterisks.  The  first  is  a  translation,  or  rather  a 
paraphrase,  of  a  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer.  Whether  the  Latin  was  his,  or  not,  I 
have  never  heard,  though  I  should  think  it 
probably  was,  if  it  be  certain  that  he  wrote  the 
English ;  as  to  which  my  only  cause  of  doubt  is, 
that  his  slighting  character  of  Hanmer  as  an 
editor,  in  his  "Observations  on  Macbeth,"  is 
very  different  from  that  in  the  Epitaph.  It  may 
be  said,  that  there  is  the  same  contrariety 
between  the  character  in  the  Observations,  ana 
that  in  his  own  Preface  to  Shakspeare :  but  a 
considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  one  publi- 
cation and  the  other,  whereas  the  Observations 
and  the   Epitaph  came  close  together.     The 

others  are,  '^  To  Miss ,  on  her  giving  the 

author  a  gold  and  silk  network  Purse  of  her  own 
weaving ;"  "Stella  in  Mourning;"  "The 
Winte/s  Walk ; "  «  An  Ode  ; "  and,  "  To  Lyce, 
an  elderly  Lady."  I  am  not  positive  that  all 
these  were  his  productions ;  but  as  "  The 
Winter's  Walk  "  has  never  been  controverted  to 
be  his,  and  all  of  them  have  the  same  mark,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  are  all  written 
by  the  same  hand.  Yet  to  the  Ode,  in  which 
we  find  a  passage  very  characteristic  of  him, 
being  a  learned  description  of  the  gout, 

**  Unhappy,  whom  to  beds  of  pain 
Arthritic  tyranny  consigns.* 
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there  is  the  following  note^  '*  The  author  being 
ill  of  the  gout ; "  but  Johnson  was  not  attacked 
with  that  distemper  till  a  very  late  period  of  his 
life.  May  not  this,  however,  be  a  poetical  fic- 
tion ?  Why  may  not  a  poet  suppose  himself  to 
have  the  gout,  as  well  as  suppose  himself  to  be 
in  love,  of  which  we  have  innumerable  instances, 
and  which  has  been  admirably  ridiculed  by 
Johnson  in  his  *'  Life  of  Cowley  "  ?  I  have  also 
some  difficulty  to  believe  that  he  could  produce 
such  a  group  of  conceits  as  appear  in  the  verses 
of  Lyce,  in  which  he  claims  for  this  ancient 
personage  as  good  a  right  to  be  assimilated  to 
neaven^  as  nymphs  whom  other  poets  have 
flattered ;  he  therefore  ironically  ascribes  to  her 
the  attributes  of  the  sky^  in  such  stanzas  as  this : 

"  Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dies, 
She's  stoned  with  pimples  o'er ; 
Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 
And  can  with  thunder  roar." 

But  as  at  a  very  advanced  age  he  could  conde- 
scend to  trifle  in  namby-pamfy  rhymes  to  please 
Mrs  Thrale  and  her  daughter,  he  may  have,  in 
his  earlier  years,  composed  such  a  piece  as  this. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  his  first  edition  of 
"The  Winter's  Walk,"  the  concluding  line  is 
much  more  Johnsonian  than  it  was  afterwards 
printed ;  for  in  subsequent  editions,  after  praying 
Stella  to  '*  snatch  him  to  her  arms,"  he  says, 

"  And  shield  me  from  the  ills  of  life." 

Whereas,  in  the  first  edition  it  is 

"  And  hide  me  from  the  sight  of  life." 

A  horror  at  life  in  general  is  more  consonant 
with  Johnson's  habitual  gloomy  cast  of  thought. 
I  have  heard  him  repeat  with  great  energy  the 
following  verses,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  for  April  this  year;  but  I  have 
no  authonty  to  say  they  were  his  own.  Indeed 
one  of  the  best  critics  of  our  age  suggests  to  me, 
that  "the  word  indifferently  beinj^  used  in  the 
sense  of  without  concern^  and  bemg  also  very 
unpoetical,  renders  it  improbable  that  they 
should  have  been  his  composition." 

"on  lord  lovat's  execution. 

**  Pitied  by  gentle  minds  Kilmaenock  died ; 
The  brave,  Balmbrino,  were  on  thy  side ; 
Radcliffb,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth, 
Steady  in  what  he  still  mistook  for  trudi, 
Behekl  his  death  so  decently  unmoved 
The  soft  lamented,  and  the  brave  approved. 
But  Lovat's  fate  indifferently  we  view, 
True  to  no  King,  to  no  religion  true : 
^ofair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done ; 
No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son; 
No  tory  pities,  thinking  what  he  was ; 
No  whig  compassions,^^  he  left  the  cause; 
The  brave  regret  not,  ior  he  was  not  brave  1 
The  honest  mourn  not,  knowing  him  a  knave  !  "* 

*  These  Terses  are  somewhat  too  severe  on  the  extraordinary 
pcnoo  who  is  the  chief  figure  in  them;  for  he  was  nndoabtedly 
Mmve.  His  pleasantry  during  his  solemn  trial  fln  which,  by  the 
wsf  ,  I  have  heard  Mr  David  Home  observe,  that  we  have  one 
if  uc  very  few  speeches  of  Mr  Murray,  now  Earl  of  Mansfield, 


This  year  his  old  pupil  and  friend,  David 
Garrick,  having  become  joint  patentee  and 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Johnson 
honoured  his  opening  of  it  with  a  Prologue,  [*] 
which,  for  just  and  manly  dramatic  criticism  on 
the  whole  range  of  the  English  stage,  as  well  as 
for  poetical  excellence,*  is  unrivalled.  Like  the 
celebrated  Epilogue  to  the  "Distressed  Mother," 
it  was,  during  the  season,  often  called  for  by 
the  audience.  The  most  striking  and  brilliant 
passages  of  it  have  been  so  often  repeated,  and 
are  so  well  recollected  by  all  the  lovers  of  the 
drama  and  of  poetry,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  point  them  out.  In  the  '*  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine" for  December  this  year  he  inserted  an 
"  Ode  on  Winter,"  which  is,  I  think,  an  admir- 
able specimen  of  his  genius  for  lyric  poetry. 

But  the  year  1747  is  distinguished  as  the 
epoch  when  Johnson's  arduous  and  important 
work,    his     "DICTIONARY    OF    THE    ENGLISH 

Language,"  was  announced  to  the  world,  by 
the  publication  of  its  plan  or  prospectus. 

How  long  this  immense  undertaking  had  been 
the  object  of  his  contemplation  I  do  not  know. 
I  once  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  attained 
to  that  astonishing  knowledge  of  our  language, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  realise  a  design  of 
such  extent  and  accumulated  difficulty.  He  told 
me,  that  "it  was  not  the  effect  of  particular  study, 
but  that  it  had  grown  up  in  his  mind  insensibly." 
I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  James  Dodsley, 
that  several  years  before  this  period,  when  John- 
son was  one  day  sitting  in  his  brother  Robert's 
shop,  he  heard  his  brother  suggest  to  him  that  a 
dictionary  of  the  English  Language  would  be  a 
work  that  would  be  well  received  by  the  public  ; 
that  Johnson  seemed  at  first  to  catch  at  the  pro- 
position, but,  after  a  pause,  said,  in  his  abrupt 
decisive  manner,  "  I  believe  I  shall  not  under- 
take it"  That  he,  however,  had  bestowed  mudi 
thought  upon  the  subject  before  he  published 
his  "  Plan,"  is  evident  from  the  enlarged,  clear, 
and  accurate  views  which  it  exhibits ;  and  we 
find  him  mentioning  in  that  tract,  that  many  of 
the  writers  whose  testimonies  were  to  be  pro- 
duced as  authorities  were  selected  by  Pope ; 
which  proves  that  he  had  been  furnished,  pro- 
bably by  Mr  Robert  Dodsley,  with  whatever 
hints  that  eminent  poet  had  contributed  towards 
a  great  literary  project,  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  important  consideration  in  a  former 
reign. 

authentically  given)  was  very  remarkable.  When  asked  if  he 
had  any  questions  to  put  to  Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  who  was  one 
of  the  strongest  witnesses  against  him,  he  answered,  '*  I  only 
wish  him  jov  of  his  young  wife."  And  after  sentence  of  death, 
in  the  horrible  terms  in  such  cases  of  treason,  was  pronounced 
upon  him.  and  he  was  retiring  from  the  bar,  be  said,  "  Fare  you 
well,  mv  lordS|  we  shall  not  all  meet  a^^^ain  in  one  place."  He 
behaved  with  perfect  composure  at  his  execution,  and  called 
out,  "  Dulce  et  decorum  estproeatrxA  tmcri.*' 

*  My  friend,  Mr  Courtnay,  whose  eulogy  on  Johnson's  Latin 
Poetry  has  been  inserted  in  this  work,  is  no  less  happy  in  praising 
his  English  Poetry. 

"  But  hark,  he  sinn !  the  strain  even  Pope  admires ; 
Iiuli^nant  virtue  her  own  bard  inspires, 
Sublime  as  Juvenal  he  pours  his  lays, 
And  with  the  Roman  shar«  congenial  pnJse; — 
In  glowing  numbers  now  he  fires  the  age, 
And  Shakspeare's  sun  relumes  the  clouded  stage." 
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The  booksellers  who  contracted  with  Johnson, 
single  and  unaided,  for  the  execution  of  a  work, 
which  in  other  countries  has  not  been  effected 
but  by  the  co-operating  exertions  of  many,  were 
Mr  Robert  Dodsley,  Mr  Charles  Hitch,  Mr 
Andrew  Millar,  the  two  Messieurs  Longman, 
and  the  two  Messieurs  Knapton.  The  price 
stipulated  was  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds. 

The  "  Plan  "  was  addressed  to  Philip  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State ;  a  nobleman  who 
was  very  ambitious  of  literary  distinction,  and 
who,  upon  being  informed  of  the  design,  had 
expressed  himself  in  terms  very  &vourable  to  its 
success.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  everything  of  any 
consequence,  a  secret  history  which  it  would  be 
amusing  to  know,  could  we  have  it  authentically 
communicated.  Johnson  told  me^*  '*Sir,  the 
way  in  which  the  plan  of  my  Dictionary  came 
to  be  inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  was  this :  I 
had  n^lected  to  write  it  by  the  time  appointed. 
Dodsley  suggested  a  desire  to  have  it  addressed 
to  Lord  Chesterfield.  I  laid  hold  of  this  as  a 
pretext  for  delay,  that  it  might  be  better  done, 
and  let  Dodsley  have  his  desire.  I  said  to  my 
friend,  Dr  BaUiurst,  '  Now  if  any  good  comes 
of  my  addressing  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  it  will  be 
ascribed  to  deep  policy,  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
only  a  casual  excuse  for  laziness.'" 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  '*  Plan " 
has  not  only  the  substantial  merit  of  compre- 
hension, perspicuity,  and  precision,  but  that  the 
language  of  it  is  unexceptionably  excellent ;  it 
being  altogether  free  from  that  inflation  of  style, 
and  those  uncommon  but  apt  and  energetic 
words,  which  in  some  of  his  writings  have  been 
censured  with  more  petulance  than  justice ;  and 
never  was  there  a  more  dignified  strain  of  com- 
pliment than  that  in  which  he  courts  the  atten- 
tion of  one  who,  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
believe,  would  be  a  respectable  patron. 

"  With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety," says  he,  ^  I  was  once  in  doubt  whether 
I  should  not  attribute  to  myself  too  much  in 
attempting  to  d^de  them,  and  whether  my 
province  was  to  extend  beyond  the  proposition 
of  the  question,  and  the  display  of  the  suffrages 
on  each  side  ;*  but  I  have  been  since  determined, 
by  your  lordship's  opinion,  to  interpose  my  own 
judgment,  and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
support  what  appears  to  me  most  consonant 
to  grammar  and  reason.  Ausonius  thought  that 
m^esty  forbade  him  to  plead  inability  for  a  task 
to  which  Caesar  had  judged  him  equal : — 

*  Cur  me  posse  ne^m,  posse  quod  ilie  putat  ?  * 

And  I  may  hope,  my  lord,  that  since  you,  whose 
authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, have  commissioned  me  to  declare 
my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered  as  exer- 
cising a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction  :  and  that 
the  power  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my 

*  September  aa,  1777,  going  from  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire 
to  see  lUm. 


own  claim  will  be  readily  allowed  me  as  the 
delegate  of  your  lordship." 

This  passage  proves  that  Johnson's  address- 
ing his  ''Pkm"  to  Lord  Chesterfield  was  not 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  result  of  a  report 
by  means  of  Doasley  that  the  earl  favoured  the 
design,  but  that  there  had  been  a  particular 
communication  with  his  lordship  concerning  it 
Dr  Taylor  told  me  that  Johnson  sent  his  *^  Plan  " 
to  him  in  manuscript  for  his  perusal ;  and  that 
when  it  was  lying  upon  his  table,  Mr  William 
Whitehead  happened  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
being  shown  it,  was  highly  pleased  with  such 
parts  of  it  as  he  had  time  to  read,  and  begged 
to  take  it  home  with  him,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  do ;  that  from  him  it  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
noble  lord,  who  carried  it  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
When  Taylor  observed  this  mi^ht  be  an  advan- 
^S^  Johnson  replied,  "  No,  Sir,  it  would  have 
come  out  with  more  bloom  if  it  had  not  been 
seen  before  by  anybody." 

The  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  another  noble 
author  appears  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery  to  Dr  Birch  :— 

"  Ca/edon,  Dee,  30,  1747. 

'*  I  have  just  now  seen  the  specimen  of  Mr 
Johnson's  Dictionary,addressed  to  Lord  Chester- 
field. I  am  much  pleased  with  die  plan,  and  I 
think  the  specimen  is  one  of  the  best  that  I 
have  ever  read.  Most  specimens  disgust  rather 
than  preiudice  us  in  favour  of  the  work  to 
follow ;  but  the  language  of  Mr  Johnson's  is 
good,  and  the  arguments  are  properly  and 
modestly  expressed.  However,  some  expres- 
sions may  be  cavilled  at,  but  they  are  tnfles. 
Ill  mention  one  :  the  barren  laurel  The  laurel 
is  not  barren,  in  any  sense  whatever ;  it  bears 
fruits  and  flowers.  Sed  ha  sunt  nugcs,  and  I 
have  great  expectations  from  the  performance."* 

That  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  undertaking  he  admowledges, 
and  shows  himself  perfectly  sensible  of  it  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  "Plan  ;"  but  he  had  a  noble 
consciousness  of  his  own  abilities,  which  enabled 
him  to  go  on  with  undaunted  spirit. 

Dr  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at  his 
Dictionary,  when  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 
Adams  :  ''This  is  a  great  work,  Sir.  How  are 
vou  to  get  all  the  etymologies?"  Johnson: 
"Why,  Sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius,  and 
Skinner,  and  others ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh 
gentleman  who  has  published  a  collection  of 
Welsh  proverbs,  who  will  help  me  with  the 
Welsh."  Adams  :  "  But,  Sir,  how  can  you  do 
this  in  three  years?"  Johnson  :  "Sir,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  can  do  it  in  three  years." 
Adams:  "But  the  French  Academy,  which 
consists  of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to 
compile  their  Dictionary."  JOHNSON:  "Sir, 
thus  it  is  :  this  is  the  proportion.  Let  me  see ; 
forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.    As  three 

*  Birch  MSS.,  Brit.  Mas.,  4303. 
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to  sixteen  handred,  so  is  the  proportion  of  an 
Englishman  to  a  Frenchman."  With  so  much 
ease  and  pleasantry  could  he  talk  of  that  pro- 
digious labour  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
execute. 

The  public  has  had,  from  another  pen,*  a 
long  detail  of  what  had  been  done  m  this 
country  by  prior  lexicographers ;  and  no  doubt 
Johnson  was  wise  to  avail  himself  of  them,  so 
far  as  they  went,  but  the  learned  yet  judicious 
research  of  etymology,  the  various  yet  accurate 
display  of  definition,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
authorities  were  reserved  for  the  superior  mind 
of  our  great  philologist  For  the  mechanical 
part  he  employed,  as  he  told  me,  six  amanuenses ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  by  the  natives  of  North 
Britain,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  hostile,  that  five  of  them  were  of  that  country. 
There  were  two  Messieurs  Macbean ;  Mr  Shiels, 
who,  we  shall  hereafter  see,  partlv  wrote  the 
**  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  to  which  the  name  of 
Gibber  is  affixed  ;t  Mr  Stewart,  son  of  Mr 
George  Stewart,  bookseller  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
a  Mr  Maitland.  The  sixth  of  these  humble 
assistants  was  Mr  Peyton,  who,  I  believe,  taught 
French,  and  published  some  elementary  tracts. 

To  aU  these  painful  labourers  Johnson  showed 
a  never-ceasing  kindness,  so  far  as  they  stood 
in  need  of  it  The  elder  Mr  Macbean  had 
afterwards  the  honour  of  being  librarian  to 
Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  many  years,  but 
was  left  without  a  shilling.  Johnson  wrote  for 
him  a  Preface  to  '*  A  System  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy ;  "  and,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
got  him  admitted  a  poor  brother  of  the  Charter- 
house. For  Shiels,  who  died  of  a  consumption, 
he  had  much  tenderness;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  some  choice  sentences  in  the 
"Lives  of  the  Poets"  were  supplied  by  him. 
Peyton,  when  reduced  to  penuiy,  had  frequent 
aid  from  the  bounty  of  Johnson,  who  at  last 
was  at  the  expense  of  burying  him  and  his  wife. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  forward, 
Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Holbom,  part 
in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street ;  and  he  had  an 
upper  room  fitted  up  like  a  counting-house  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  he  gave  to  the  copyists  their 
several  tasks.*  The  words,  partly  taken  from 
other  dictionaries,  and  partly  supplied  by  him- 
self, having  been  first  written  down  with  spaces 
left  between  them,  he  delivered  in  writing  their 
etymolo^es,  definitions,  and  various  significa- 
tions. The  authorities  were  copied  from  the 
books  themselves,  in  which  he  had  marked  the 
passages  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  the  traces  of 
which  could  easily  be  effaced.  I  have  seen 
several  of  them,  in  which  that  trouble  had  not 
been  taken,  so  that  they  were  just  as  when  used 
by  the  copyists.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  was 
so  attentive  in  the  choice  of  the  passages  in 
which  words  were  authorised,  that  one  may 
read  page  after  page  of  his  Dictionary  with  im- 
provement and  pleasure ;  and  it  should  not  pass 
unobserved,  that  he  has  quoted  no  author  whose 

•  See  Sir  Tohn  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnsoo." 
t  See  under  April  xo,  1776. 


writings  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  sound  religion 
and  morality. 

The  necessary  expense  of  preparing  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  for  the  press  must  have  been 
a  considerable  deduction  from  the  price  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  the  copyright  I  understand 
that  nothing  was  allowed  by  the  booksellers  on 
that  account ;  and  I  remember  his  telling  me 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  having,  by  mistake, 
been  written  upon  both  sides  of  the  paper,  so  as 
to  be  inconvenient  for  the  compositor,  it  cost 
him  twenty  pounds  to  have  it  transcribed  upon 
one  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  be  considered  as  "tugging  at 
his  oar,"  as  engaged  in  a  steady  continued 
course  of  occupation,  sufficient  to  employ  all 
his  time  for  some  years,  and  which  was  the 
b^t  preventive  of  that  constitutional  melancholy 
whicn  was  ever  lurking  about  him,  ready  to 
trouble  his  quiet  But  his  enlarged  and  lively 
mind  could  not  be  satisfied  without  more 
diversity  of  employment,  and  the  pleasure  of 
animated  relaxation.  He  therefore  not  only 
exerted  his  talents  in  occasional  composition, 
very  different  from  Lexicography,  but  formed  a 
club  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  with  a  view 
to  enjoy  literary  discussion,  and  amuse  his 
evening  hours.  The  members  associated  with 
him  in  this  little  society  were,  his  beloved  friend 
Dr  Richard  Bathurst,  Mr  Hawkesworth,  after- 
wards well  known  by  his  writings;  Mr  John 
Hawkins,  an  attorney,*  and  a  few  others  of 
different  professions. 

In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  May  of 
this  year  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Roscommon,"  [♦] 
with  Notes,  which  he  afterwards  much  improved 
(indenting  the  notes  into  text),  and  inserted 
amongst  his  "  Lives  of  the  English  Poets." 

Mr  Dodsley  this  year  brought  out  his  "  Pre- 
ceptor," one  of  the  most  valuable  books  for  the 
improvement  of  young  minds  that  has  appeared 
in  any  language ;  and  to  this  meritorious  work 
Johnson  furnished  "  The  Preface,"  [*]  contain- 
mg  a  general  sketch  of  the  book,  with  a  short 
and  perspicuous  recommendation  of  each  article ; 
as  a&o,  "The  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  Hermit, 
found  in  his  Cell,"  [*]  a  most  beautiful  allegory 
of  human  life,  under  the  figure  of  ascending  the 
mountain  of  Existence.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore 
heard  Dr  Johnson  say  that  he  thought  this  was 
the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote. 

In  January,  1749,  ^e  published  "The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  being  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal  imitated."  [♦]  He,  I  believe,  composed 
it  the  preceding  year.t  Mrs  Johnson,  for  the 
sake  ot  country  air,  had  lodgings  at  Hampstead, 

•  He  was  afterwards  for  several  years  Chairman  of  the 
Middlesex  Justices;  and,  upon  occasion  of  presenting  an  address 
to  the  Kins,  accepted  ihe  usual  offer  of  Knighthood.  He  is 
author  of  "^A  Hutory  of  Music,"  in  five  volumes  in  quarto. 
By  aaridttoos  attenduice  upon  Johnson  in  his  last  illness,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  one  of  his  executors ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  booksellers  of  London  employed  him  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Dr  Johnson's  Works,  and  to  write  his  Life.  •  • 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins,  with  solemn  inaccuracy,  represents  this 
poem  as  a  consequence  of  the  indifferent  reception  of  his 
tragedy.    But  the  fact  b,  that  the  poem  was  published  on  the 

fth  of  January,  and  the  tragedy  was  not  acted  till  the  6th  of  the 
February  following.*' 
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to  which  he  resorted  occasionally,  and  there  the 
^eatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  "  Imita- 
tion" was  written.  The  fervid  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  produced  is  scarcely  credible.  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  he  composed  seventy 
lines  of  it  in  one  day,  without  putting  one  of 
them  upon  paper  till  they  were  finished.  I  re- 
member when  I  once  regretted  to  him  that  he 
had  not  given  us  more  of  "Juvenal's  Satires," 
he  said  he  probably  should  give  more,  for  he 
had  them  all  in  his  head :  by  which  I  under- 
stood that  he  had  the  originals  and  correspon- 
dent allusions  floating  in  his  mind,  which  he 
could,  when  he  pleased,  embody  and  render  per- 
manent without  much  labour.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, he  observed,  were  too  gross  for  imitation. 

The  profits  of  a  single  poem,  however  excel- 
lent, appear  to  have  been  very  small  in  the  last 
reign,  compared  with  what  a  publication  of  the 
same  size  has  since  been  known  to  yield.  I 
have  mentioned,  upon  Johnson's  own  authority, 
that  for  his  "  London  "  he  had  only  ten  guineas ; 
and  now,  after  his  fame  was  established,  he  got 
for  his  "Vanity  of  Hiunan  Wishes"  but  five 
guineas  more,  as  is  proved  by  an  authentic 
document  in  my  possession.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  reserves  to  him- 
self the  right  of  printing  one  edition  of  this 
satire,  which  was  his  practice  upon  occasion  of 
the  sale  of  all  his  writings ;  it  being  his  fixed 
intention  to  publish  at  some  period,  for  his  own 
profit,  a  complete  collection  of  his  works. 

His  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  has  less  of 
common  life,  but  more  of  a  philosophic  dignity 
than  his  "London."  More  readers,  therefore, 
will  be  delighted  with  the  pointed  spirit  of 
"  London,"  than  with  the  profound  reflection  of 
"The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  Garrick,  for 
instance,  observed  in  his  sprightly  manner,  with 
more  vivacity  than  regard  to  Just  discrimination, 
as  is  usual  with  wits,  "When  Johnson  lived 
much  with  the  Herveys,  and  saw  a  good  deal 
of  what  was  passing  in  life,  he  wrote  his  *  Lon- 
don,' which  is  lively  and  easy ;  when  he  became 
more  retired,  he  gave  us  his  'Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,'  which  is  as  hard  as  Greek.  Had  he 
gone  on  to  imitate  another  satire,  it  would  have 
been  as  hard  as  Hebrew. "t 

But  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes "  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  high  an  eflbrt 
of  ethic  poetry  as  any  language  can  show.  The 
instances  of  variety  of  disappointment  are  chosen 
so  judiciously,  and  paintea  so  strongly,  that,  the 
moment  they  are  read,  they  bring  conviction  to 
every  thinking  mind.  That  of  the  scholar  must 
have  depressed  the  too  sanguine  expectations 
of  many  an  ambitious  student|    That  of  the 

•  "  Nov.  25, 1748, 1  received  of  Mr  Dodsley  fifteen  guineas,  for 
which  I  assign  to  him  the  ri^ht  of  copy  of  an  '  Imitation  of  the 
Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal/  written  by  me,  reserving  to  myself  the 
right  of  printing  one  edition.  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  London.  30  June^  1786.  A  true  copy,  from  the  original  in 
Dr  Johnson  s  handwriting.  Jas.  Dodslby.** 

t  From  Mr  Langton. 

I  In  this  poem  one  of  the  instances  mendoned  of  unfortunate 
men  is  Lydtat : 

"  Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end.** 
The  history  of  Lydiat  being  little  known,  the  following  account 


warrior,  Chaiies  of  Sweden,  is,  I  think,  as  highly 
finished  a  picture  as  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. 

Were  all  the  other  excellencies  of  this  poem 
annihilated,  it  must  ever  have  our  grateful  rever- 
ence from  its  noble  conclusion;  in  which  we 
are  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  happiness 
may  be  attained,  if  we  "apply  our  hearts"  to 
piety:— 

"  Where,  then,  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find? 
Shall  dull  suspense  cormpt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  hb  fiite? 
Shall  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  attempt  the  mercy  of  the  sides  ? 
Inquirer,  cease ;  pedtions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion  vain. 
Sdll  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  hand,  whose  eye  discerns  a&r 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
Implore  his  aid,  In  his  decisions  rest, 
Seoure,  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best : 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  saored  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devodon  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  mith,  which  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat, 
These  goods  for  man  the  law  of  Heaven  ordain, 
These  eoods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find." 

Garrick  being  now  vested  with  theatrical  power 
by  being  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  he 
kindly  and  generously  made  use  of  it  to  bring  out 

Johnson's  tragedy,  which  had  been  lon^  kept 
ack  for  want  of  encouragement.  But  m  this 
benevolent  purpose  he  met  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty from  tne  temper  of  Johnson,  which  could 
not  brook  that  a  drama  which  he  had  formed 
with  much  stud>[,  and  had  been  obliged  to  keep 
more  than  the  nine  years  of  Horace,  should  be 
revised  and  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  an  actor. 
Yet  Garrick  knew  well,  that  without  some  altera- 
tions it  would  not  be  fit  for  the  stage.  A  violent 
dispute  having  ensued  between  them,  Garrick 
applied  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Taylor  to  interpose. 
Johnson  was  at  first  very  obstinate.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "the  fellow  wants  me  to  make  'Mahomet' 

of  him  may  he  acceptable  to  many  of  my  readers.  It  appeared 
as  a  note  w  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Gentleman's  Majpudne " 
for  X748,  in  which  some  passages  extracted  from  Johnsoirs  poem 
were  inserted,  and  it  should  have  been  added  in  the  subsequent 
editions.— "A  very  learned  divine  and  mathematician.  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxon.,  and  Rector  of  Okerton,  near  Banbury. 
He  wrote.  amon|;  many  others,  a  Latin  treatise^  Dt  Natura 
Cmlit  A^.*  in  which  he  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Scaliger  and 
Aristotle,  not  bearing  to  hear  it  ur^ed,  tAat  somu  tkntgt  org 
trtu  m^kilosapl^^  tmd/alse  in  diumity.  He  made  above  ux 
hundrea  Sermons  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Evsmgelbts.  Being 
unsuccessful  in  publishing  his  works,  he  lay  in  the  prison  of 
Bocardo  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  King's  Bench,  till  Bishop  Usher, 
Dr  Land,  Sir  William  Boswell,  and  Dr  Pink,  released  him  by 
payinff  his  debts.  He  petitioned  King  Charles  I.  to  be  sent 
mto  Ethiopia,  &c.  to  procure  MSS.  Having  spoken  in  favour 
of  monarchy  and  bishops,  he  was  plundered  by  the  Parliament 
forces,  and  twice  earned  away  prisoner  from  nis  rectory ;  and 
afterwards  had  not  a  shirt  to  shift  him  in  three  months,  without 
he  boCTOwed  it,  and  died  very  poor  in  X646.'' 
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run  mad,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
tossing  his  hands  and  kicking  his  heels."*  He 
was,  however,  at  last,  with  difficulty,  prevailed 
on  to  comply  with  Garrick's  wishes,  so  as  to 
allow  of  some  changes ;  but  still  there  were  not 
enough. 

Dr  Adams  was  present  the  first  night*"  of  the 
representation  of  "  Irene,"  and  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account : — "  Before  the  curtain  drew  up, 
there  were  catcalls  whistling,  which  alarmed 
Johnson's  friends.  The  Prologue,  which  was 
written  by  himself  in  a  manly  strain,  soothed  the 
audience,t  and  the  play  went  off  tolerably,  till  it 
came  to  the  conclusion,  when  Mrs  Pritchard, 
the  heroine  (tf  the  piece,  was  to  be  strangled 
upon  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak  two  lines  with 
the  bow-string  round  her  neck.  The  audience 
cried  out  ^Murder/  Murder  I  ^  She  several 
times  attempted  to  speak ;  but  in  vain.  At  last 
she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive."  This 
passage  was  afterwards  struck  out,  and  she  was 
carried  off  to  be  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes, 
as  the  play  now  has  it  The  Epilogue,  as  John- 
son informed  me,  was  written  by  Sir  William 
Yonge.  I  know  not  how  his  play  came  to  be 
thus  graced  by  the  pen  of  a  person  so  eminent 
in  the  political  world. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  support  of  such  per- 
formers as  Garrick,  Barry,  Mrs  Gibber,  Mrs 
Pritchard,  and  every  advantage  of  dress  and 
decoration,  the  tragedy  of  "  Irene"  did  not  please 
the  public.  Mr  Garrick's  zeal  carried  it  through 
for  nine  nights,  so  that  the  author  had  his  three 
nights'  profit  ;*  and  from  a  receipt  signed  by  him, 
now  in  Ae  hands  of  Mr  James  Dodsley,  it 
appears  that  his  friend,  Mr  Robert  Dodsley, 
gave  him  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy,  with 
his  ususd  reservation  of  the  right  of  one  edition. 
"  Irene,"  considered  as  a  poem,  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  superior  excellence.  Analysed  into 
parts,  it  will  furnish  a  rich  store  of  noble  senti- 
ments, fine  imagery,  and  beautiful  language ;  but 
it  is  deficient  in  pathos,  in  that  delicate  power  of 
touching  the  human  feelings,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  the  drama.|  Indeed  Garrick  has 
complained  to  me  that  Johnson  not  only  had  not 
the  faculty  of  producing  the  impressions  of 
tragedy,  but  that  he  had  not  the  sensibility  to 

•  Mak^nut  was  in  fact  played  by  Mr  Barry,  and  Dimitriut 
by  Mr  Garrick;  bat  pioDably  at  this  time  the  parU  were  not 
yet  cast.** 

f  The  expression  used  by  Dr  Adams  was  "soothed."  I 
should  rather  think  the  audience  was  «aw^  by  the  extraordinary 
spirit  and  dignity  of  the  following  lines  :— 

**  Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  h»  pride, 
To  force  ^planse  no  mooem  arts  are  tried : 
Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confound, 
He  Inds  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound ; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit ; 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads. 
Nor  bribes  your  ejres,  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmored,  though  witlings  sneer  and  rivals  rail, 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamwl  to  &il, 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain : 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust ; 
Ye  fops  be  silent,  and  ye  wits  be  just  1 " 
t  Aaron  Hill  (vol.  ii.  p.  355^  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Mallet,  gives  the 
following  account  of  "  Irene,*' after  having  seen  it :— ^Ht  was  at 
the  anonuJous  Mr  Johnson's  benefit,  and  found  the  pUy  his 
proper  rmresentative;  strong  sense  ungraced  by  sweetness  or 


perceive  them.  His  great  friend  Mr  Walmes- 
ley's  prediction,  that  he  would  "  turn  out  a  fine 
trageay  -  writer,"   was,   therefore,   ill-founded. 

Johnson  was  wise  enough  to  be  convinced  that 
e  had  not  the  talents  necessary  to  write  success- 
fully for  the  stage,  and  never  made  another 
attempt  in  that  species  of  composition. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  ill  success  of 
his  tragedy,  he  replied,  "  Like  the  Monument ; " 
meaning  that  he  continued  firm  and  unmoved  as 
that  column.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  as  an 
admonition  to  the  genus  irritabile  of  dramatic 
writers,  that  this  great  man,  instead  of  peevishly 
complaining  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  town,  sub- 
mitted to  its  decision  without  a  murmur.  He 
had,  indeed,  upon  all  occasions,  a  great  deference 
for  the  general  opinion  :  "  A  man,"  said  he, "  who 
writes  a  book,  thinks  himself  wiser  or  wittier 
than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  he  supposes  that  he 
can  instruct  or  amuse  them,  and  the  public  to 
whom  he  appeals  must,  after  all,  be  the  judges 
of  his  pretensions." 

On  occasion  of  this  play  being  brought  upon 
the  stage,  Johnson  had  a  fancy  that  as  a  dra- 
matic author  his  dress  should  be  more  gay  than 
what  he  ordinarily  wore ;  he  therefore  appeared 
behind  the  scenes,  and  even  in  one  of  the  side 
boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  rich  gold  lace, 
and  a  gold  laced  hat.  He  humorously  observed 
to  Mr  Langton,  "that  when  in  that  dress  he 
could  not  treat  people  with  the  same  ease  as 
when  in  his  usual  plain  clothes."  Dress  indeed, 
we  must  allow,  has  more  effect  even  upon  strong 
minds  than  one  should  suppose  without  having 
had  the  experience  of  it  His  necessary  attend- 
ance while  his  play  was  in  rehearsal,  and  during 
its  performance,  brought  him  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  performers  of  both  sexes,  which  pro- 
duced a  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  profes- 
sion than  he  had  harshly  expressed  in  his  "  Life 
of  Savage."  With  some  of  them  he  kept  up  an 
acquaintance  as  long  as  he  and  they  lived,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  show  them  acts  of  kindness. 
He,  for  a  considerable  time,  used  to  frequent  the 
Green  Room^  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  dissi- 
pating his  gloom,  by  mixing  in  the  sprightly 
chit-diat  of  the  motley  circle  then  to  be  found 
Uiere.  Mr  David  Hume  related  to  me  from  Mr 
Garrick,  that  Johnson  at  last  denied  himself  this 
amusement,  from  considerations  of  rigid  virtue, 
saying,  "  PU  come  no  more  behind  your  scenes, 
David  ;  for  the  silk  stockings  and  white  bosoms 
of  your  actresses  excite  my  amorous  propen- 
sities."» 

In  1750  he  came  forth  in  the  character  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  a  majestic 
teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom.  The 
vehicle  which  he  chose  was  that  of  a  periodical 
paper^  which  he  knew  had  been,  upon  former 
occasions,  employed  with  great  success.  The 
"Tatler,"  " Spectator,'*  and  "Guardian,"  were 
the  last  of  the  kind  published  in  England,  which 
had  stood  the  test  of  a  long  trial ;  and  such  an 
interval  had  now  elapsed  since  their  publication, 
as  made  him  justly  think  that,  to  many  of  his 
readers,  this  form  of  instruction  would,  in  some 
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d^ree,  have  the  advantage  of  novelty.  A  few 
days  before  the  first  of  his  Essays  came  out, 
there  started  another  competitor  for  fame  in  the 
same  form,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Tatler 
Revived,"  which  I  believe  was  "bom  but  to  die," 
Johnson  was,  I  think,  not  very  happy  in  the 
choice  of  his  title,—"  The  Rambler ;  ^  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  suited  to  a  series  of  grave  and 
moxal  discourses,  which  the  Italians  nave  liter- 
ally, but  ludicrously  translated  by  //  VagabondOy 
and  which  has  been  lately  assumed  as  the  de- 
nomination of  a  vehicle  of  licentious  tales,  "The 
Rambler's  Magazine."  He  gave  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  the  following  account  of  its  getting 
this  name : — "  What  must  be  done,  Sir,  wiU  be 
done.  When  I  was  to  begin  publishing  that 
'  paper,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  name  it  I  sat 
down  at  night  upon  my  bedside,  and  resolved 
that  I  would  not  go  to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed 
its  title.  The  'Rambler'  seemed  the  best  that 
occurred,  and  I  took  it."* 

With  what  devout  and  conscientious  senti- 
ments this  paper  was  undertaken,  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  prayer,  which  he  composed  and 
offered  up  on  the  occasion : — 

"Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly ;  grant, 
I  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  undertaking  thy 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
of  myself  and  others :  grant  this,  O  Lord,  for 
the  sake  of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ    Amen. '  t 

The  first  paper  of  the  "Rambler"  was  pub- 
lished on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  March,  1749-50; 
and  its  author  was  enabled  to  continue  it,  with- 
out interruption,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
till  Saturday,  the  17th  of  March,  1752,  on  which 
day  it  closed.^  This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  a  remark  of  his,  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  quote  elsewhere,  |  that  "a  man  may 
write  at  any  time,  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly 
to  it;"  for,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional 
indolence,  his  depression  of  spirits,  and  his 
labour  in  carrying  on  his  Dictionary,  he  an- 
swered the  stated  calls  of  the  press  twice  a  week 
from  the  stores  of  his  mind,  during  all  that 
time ;  having  received  no  assistance,  except  four 
billets  in  No.  10,  by  Miss  Mulso,  now  Mrs 
Chapone;  Na  30,  by  Mrs  Catherine  Talbot; 
No.  97,  by  Mr  Samuel  Richardson,  whom  he 
describes  in  an  introductory  note  as  "  An  author 
who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the 

*  I  have  heard  Dr  Warton  mentioo,  that  he  was  at  Mr 
Robert  Dodsley's  with  the  late  Mr  Moore,  and  several  of  his 
friends,  considering  what  should  be  the  name  of  the  periodical 
paper  which  Moore  had  undertaken.  Garrick  proposed  the 
"Salad,"  which,  by  a  curious  coinddenoe,  was  afterwards 
applied  to  himself  by  Goldsmith : — 

"  Our  Garrick's  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree  I " 

At  last,  the  company  having  separated,  without  anything  of 
which  they  approved  having  been  offexed.  Dodsley  himself 
Ihought  of  "  The  World." 

t  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p,  o. 

X  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  cd.  p.  aS. 


command  of  virtue;"  and  Numbers  44  and  100, 
by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter. 

Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they  are 
told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson  himself,  that 
many  of  these  discourses,  which  we  should  sup- 
I>ose  had  been  laboured  with  all  the  slow  atten- 
tion of  literary  leisure,  were  written  in  haste  as 
the  moment  pressed,  without  even  being  read 
over  by  him  before  they  were  printed.  It  can 
be  accounted  for  only  in  tliis  way :  that  by  reading 
and  meditation,  and  a  very  dose  inspection  of 
life  he  had  accimiulated  a  great  fund  of  miscel- 
laneous knowledge,  which,  by  a  peculiar  prompti- 
tude of  mind,  was  ever  ready  at  his  call,  and 
which  he  had  constantly  accustomed  himself  to 
clothe  in  the  most  apt  and  energetic  expression. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  once  asked  him  by  what 
means  he  had  attained  his  extraordinary  ac- 
curacy and  flow  of  language.  He  told  him  that 
he  had  early  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do 
his  best  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  company, 
to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the  most  forcible 
language  he  could  put  it  in,  and  that  by  con- 
stant practice,  and  never  suffering  any  careless 
expressions  to  escape  him,  or  attempting  to 
deliver  his  thoughts  without  arranging  them  in 
the  clearest  manner,  it  became  habitual  to  him. 

Yet  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  as  a 
periodical  writer;  for  I  have  in  m^  possession 
a  small  duodecimo  volume  in  whicn  he  has 
written  in  the  form  of  Mr  Locke's  "  Common- 
Place  Book,"  a  variety  of  hints  for  essays 
on  different  subjects.  He  has  marked  upon  the 
first  blank  leaf  of  it,  "To  the  128th  page,  col- 
lections for  the  'Rambler;'"  and  in  another 
place,  "  In  fifty-two  there  were  seventeen  pro- 
vided; in  97-21 ;  in  190-25."  At  a  subse<)uent 
period,  probably  after  the  work  was  finished, 
he  added,  "  In  all,  taken  of  provided  materials, 
3a" 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  unlucky  upon  all 
occasions,  tells  us,  that  "this  method  of  ac- 
cumulating intelligence  had  been  practised  by 
Mr  Addison,  and  is  humorously  described  in 
one  of  the  *  Spectators'  FNo.  46],  wherein  he 
feigns  to  have  dropi>ed  his  paper  of  notanda^ 
consisting  of  a  diverting  medley  of  broken  sen- 
tences and  loose  hints,  which  he  tells  us  he  had 
collected  and  meant  to  make  use  of.  Much  of 
the  same  kind  is  Johnson's  *  Adversaria.' "  ♦  But 
the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all 
between  them.  Addison's  note  was  a  fiction,  in 
which  unconnected  fragments  of  his  lucubrations 
were  purposely  jumbled  together  in  as  odd  a 
manner  as  he  could,  in  order  to  produce  a 
laughable  effect.  Whereas  Johnson's  abbrevia- 
tions are  all  distinct,  and  applicable  to  each 
subject  of  which  the  head  is  mentioned. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  following  speci- 
men:— 

Youths  Entry,  6r*c. 

"  Baxter^s  account  of  things  in  which  he  had 
changed  his  mind  as  he  grew  up.  Voluminous. 
— No  wonder.— If  every  man  was  to  tell,  or 

•  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  p.  «68. 
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marie,  on  how  many  subjects  he  has  changed,  it 
would  make  vols,  but  tne  changes  not  aJways 
observed  by  man's  sd£ — From  [Measure  to  bus. 
[dusiness]  to  quiet;  from  thoughtfiilness  to  re- 
flect, to  piety;  from  dissipation  to  domestic  by 
impercept  gradat  but  the  change  is  certain. 
Dial  non  ^gredi  progress,  esse  conspicimus. 
Look  back,  consider  what  was  thought  at  some 
dist.  period. 

Hopepredonu  in  youth.  Mind  not  willingly 
indulges  unpleasing  thoughts.  The  world  Ges 
enamelled  before  him,  as  a  distant  prospect 
sungilt;*— the  qualities  only  found  by  coming 
to  iL  Love  is  to  be  all  joy—children  excellent — 
Fame  to  be  constant — caresses  of  the  great — 
applauses  of  the  learned — smiles  of  beauty. 

^^FearofdisgraceSashfulness — Finds  things 
of  less  importance.  Miscarriages  forgot  like 
excellencies ;  —  if  remembered  of  no  imi)ort 
Danger  of  sinking  into  negligence  of  reputation ; 
— lest  the  fear  of  disgrace  destroy  activity. 

^*^  Confidence  in  himself.  Long  tract  of  life 
before  hinL — No  thought  of  sickness. — Embar- 
rassment of  affairs.  —  Distraction  of  family. 
Public  calamities. — No  sense  of  the  prevalence 
of  bad  habits.  Negligent  of  time — ^ready  to  un- 
dertake—careless to  pursue — ^all  changed  by  time. 
^*  Confident  of  £?/A^ri'— unsuspecting  as  unex- 
perienced—  mu^ning  himself  secure  against 
n^lect,  never  imagines  they  will  venture  to 
treat  him  ilL  Ready  to  trust ;  expecting  to  be 
trusted.  Convinced  by  time  of  the  selfishness,  the 
meanness,  the  cowardice,  the  treachery  of  men. 
"Youth  ambitious,  as  thinking  honours  easy 
to  be  had. 

**  Different  kinds  of  praise  pursued  at  different 
periods.  Of  the  gay  m  youth,  dang,  hurt,  &c, 
despised. 

"  Of  the  fancy  in  manhood.  Ambit — stocks — 
bargains. — Of  the  wise  and  sober  in  old  age — 
seriousness — formality — maxims,  but  general — 
only  of  the  rich,  otherwise  a^e  is  happy — but 
at  last  everything  referred  to  nches — no  having 
iasmtj  honour,  influence,  without  subjection  to 
capnce. 
^*  Horace. 

"Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered  life  with 
the  same  views  with  which  they  leave  it,  or 
left  as  they  enter  it — No  hope— no  undertaking 
— no  reg^urd  to  benevolence  —  no  fear  of  dis- 
grace, &c. 

"Youth  to  be  taught  the  piety  of  age— age  to 
retain  the  honour  of  youth." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  sketch  of  No. 
196  of  the  "Rambler."  I  shall  gratify  my 
readers  with  another  specimen  : — 

^Confederacies  difficult  J  whyf 

"  Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  single  persons— 
nor  in  peace;  therefore  kings  make  themselves 
absolute.  Confederacies  in  learning— every  preat 
work  the  work  of  one.  Bruy,  Scholars'  fnend- 
^p  like  ladies.  Scribebamus,  &c.,  Mart  The 
apple  of  discord — the  laurel  of  discord— the 

•  Tlus  most  beautiful  image  of  the  enchanting  deluuon  of 
yoo^iiil  protpect  has  not  been  used  in  any  of  Johnson's  Easajs. 


poverty  of  criticism.  Swift's  opinion  of  the 
power  of  six  geniuses  united.  That  union  scarce 
possible.  His  remarks  just; — man,  a  social, 
not  steady  nature.  Drawn  to  man  by  words, 
repelled  by  passions.  Orb.  drawn  by  attraction, 
rep.  rn5^//(f5]  by  centrifugal 

^'Common  danger  unites  by  crushing  other 
passions — but  they  return.  Equality  hinders 
compliance.  Superiority  produces  insolence 
and  envy.  Too  much  regard  in  each  to  private 
interest ; — too  little, 

"The  mischiefs  of  private  and  exclusive 
societies. — ^The  fitness  of  social  attraction  dif- 
fused through  the  whole.  The  mischiefs  of  too 
partial  love  of  our  country.  Contraction  of 
moral  duties. — Of  ^cXoc,  0^  0iXof. 

<<  Every  man  moves  upon  his  own  centre,  and 
therefore  repels  others  from  too  near  a  contact, 
though  he  may  comply  with  some  general  laws. 
"Of  confederacy  with  superiors  every  one 
knows  the  inconvenience.  With  equals,  no 
authority;  every  man  his  own  opinion — ^his  own 
interest. 

"Man  and  wife  hardly  united; — scarce  ever 
without  children.  Computation,  if  two  to  one 
against  two,  how  many  against  five  ?  If  con- 
federacies were  easy — useless ;  many  oppresses 
many. — If  possible  only  to  some,  dangerous. 
Prindpum  amicitias,^ 

Here  we  see  the  embryo  of  No.  45  of  "The 
Adventurer;"  and  it  is  a  confirmation  of  what 
I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  mention,  that 
the  papers  in  that  collection  marked  T  were 
written  by  Johnson. 

This  scanty  preparation  of  materials  will  not, 
however,  much  diminish  our  wofider  at  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  his  mind ;  for  the  pro- 
portion which  they  bear  to  the  number  of 
essays  which  he  wrote  is  very  small ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  those  for  which  he  had  made 
no  preparation  are  as  rich  and  as  highly  fur- 
nished as  those  for  which  the  hints  were  lying 
by  him.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
papers  formed  from  his  hints,  are  worked  up 
with  such  strength  and  elegance  that  we  almost 
lose  sight  of  the  hints  whi(£  become  like  "  drops 
in  the  bucket"  Indeed,  in  several  instances, 
he  has  made  a  very  slender  use  of  them,  so  that 
many  of  them  remain  still  unapplied.* 

As  the  "Rambler" was  entu^ly  the  work  of 
one  man,  there  was,  of  course,  such  a  uniformity 
in  its  texture,  as  very  much  to  exclude  the  charm 
of  variety ;  and  the  grave  and  often  solemn  cast 
of  thinking,  which  distinguished  it  from  other 

•  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  selected  from  this  little  collectioo  of 
materials  what  he  cslls  the  "  Rudiments  of  two  of  the  papers  of 
the  '  Rambler.'"  ^t  he  has  not  been  able  to  read  the  manu- 
script distinctly.  Thus  he  writes,  p.  a66,  "Sailor's  fate  any 
mansion;"  whereas  the  original  u  "Sailor's  life  my  aversion.^ 
He  has  also  transcribed  the  unanpropriated  hints  on  Wriien 
far  bnadf  in  which  he  deciphers  these  notable  passages,  one  in 
Latin,  fatui  nonfamm^  instead  ot/ami  n^/ama;  Johnson 
having  m  his  mina  what  Thuanus  says  of  the  learned  German 
antiquary  and  ii«p"«»,  Xylander,  who,  he  tells  us,  lived  in  such 


poverty,  that  he  was  supposed^SuKri  ncnfama  tcridert;  and 
another  in  French,  DegtkU  dt/aU  tt  affeuni  dargnUt  instead 
of  D4gcnti  d*  /ame  (an  old  word  for  rtnemftt/)  et  tiffiami 


tPargent.  The  manuscript  being  written  in  an  exceedingly 
small  hand,  is  indeed  very  card  to  read ;  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  left  blanks  than  to  write  nonsense. 
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periodical  papers,  made  it  for  some  time  not 
generally  liked.  So  slowly  did  this  excellent 
work,  of  which  twelve  editions  have  now  issued 
from  the  press,  gain  upon  the  world  at  large,  that 
even  in  the  closing  number  the  author  says,  "  I 
have  never  been  much  a  favourite  of  the  public" 

Yet,  very  soon  after  its  commencement,  there 
were  who  felt  and  acknowledged  its  uncommon 
excellence.  Verses  in  its  praise  appeared  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  the  editor  of  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine  **  mentions,  in  October,  his  having 
received  several  letters  to  the  same  purpose 
from  the  learned.  "  The  Student  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Miscellany,**  in  which  Mr  Bonnel 
Thornton  and  Mr  Colman  were  the  principal 
writers,  describes  it  as  *'  a  work  that  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  kingdom, 
some  of  the  *  Spectators*  excepted, — if,  indeed 
they  may  be  excepted."  And  afterwards,  "  May 
the  public  favours  crown  his  merits,  and  may  not 
the  English,  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  neglect  a  man,  who,  had  he  lived  in 
the  first  century,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  of  Augustus."  This  flattery 
of  the  monarch  had  no  effect  It  is  too  weU 
known,  that  the  second  George  never  was  an 
Augustus  to  learning  or  genius. 

Johnson  told  me,  with  an  amiable  fondness,  a 
little  pleasing  circumstance  relative  to  this  work. 
Mrs  Johnson,  in  whose  judgment  and  taste  he 
had  great  confidence,  said  to  him,  after  a  few 
numbers  of  the  ** Rambler"  had  come  out,  "I 
thought  very  well  of  you  before ;  but  I  did  not 
imagine  you  could  have  written  anything  equal 
to  this."  Distant  praise,  from  whatever  quarter, 
is  not  so  delightful  as  that  of  a  wife  whom  a  man 
loves  and  esteems.  Her  approbation  may  be 
said  to  "come  home  to  his  bosom j^*  and  being 
so  near,  its  effect  is  most  sensible  and  permanent. 

Mr  James  Elphinston,  who  has  since  published 
various  works,  and  who  was  ever  esteemed  by 
Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  happened  to  be  in 
Scotland  while  the  "  Rambler  "  was  coming  out 
in  single  papers  at  London.  With  a  laudable 
zeal  at  once  for  the  improvement  of  his  country- 
men and  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  he  suggested 
and  took  the  charge  of  an  edition  of  those  essays 
at  Edinburgh,  which  followed  progressively  the 
London  publication.  * 

The  following  letter  written  at  this  time,  though 
not  dated,  will  show  how  much  pleased  Johnson 
was  with  this  publication,  and  what  kindness 
and  regard  he  had  for  Mr  Elphinston. 

"to  MR  JAMES  ELPHINSTON. 

[No  da/e.] 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  cannot  but  confess  the  failures  of  my  cor- 
respondence, but  hope  the  same  regard  which 

*  It  was  executed  in  the  printing-office  of  Sands,  Murray, 
and  Cochran,  with  uncommon  elegance,  upon  writing-paper,  of 
a  duodecimo  sise,  and  with  the  greatest  correctness;  and  Mr 
Elphinston  enriched  it  with  translatioas  of  the  mottoes.  When 
completed  it  made  eight  handsome  volumes.  It  ig.  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  accurate  and  beautiful  edition  of  this  work ;  and 
there  being  but  a  small  impression,  it  is  now  become  scarce  and 
seUs  at  a  very  high  price. 


you  express  for  me  on  every  other  occasion,  will 
incline  you  to  forgive  me.  I  am  often,  very 
often,  ill ;  and,  when  I  am  well,  am  obliged  to 
work ;  and,  indeed,  have  never  much  used  myself 
to  punctuality.  You  are,  however,  not  to  make 
imkind  inferences,  when  I  forbear  to  reply  to 
your  kindness ;  for  be  assured,  I  never  receive  a 
letter  from  you  without  great  i)leasure,  and  a  very 
warm  sense  of  your  generosity  and  friendship, 
which  I  heartily  blame  myself  for  not  cultivating 
with  more  care.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
I  go  wrong,  in  opposition  to  conviction;  for  I 
think  scarce  any  temporal  good  ecjually  to  be 
desired  with  the  regard  and  familiarity  of  worthy 
men.  I  hope  we  shall  be  some  time  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  have  a  more  ready  way  of  pour- 
ing out  our  hearts. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encoturagement 
to  proceed  in  your  publication,  and  shall  beg  the 
favour  of  six  more  volumes  to  add  to  my  former 
six,  when  you  can,  with  any  convenience,  send 
them  me.  Please  to  present  a  set,  in  my  name, 
to  Mr  Ruddiman,*  of  whom,  I  hear,  that  his 
leaminp^  is  not  his  highest  excellence.  I  have 
transcribed  the  mottoes  and  returned  them,  I  hope 
not  too  late,  of  which  I  think  many  very  happdy 
performed.  Mr  Cave  has  put  the  last  in  the 
Magazine,  in  which  I  think  he  did  well.  I  beg 
of  you  to  write  soon,  and  to  write  often,  and  to 
wnte  long  letters,  which  I  hope  in  time  to  repay 
you ;  but  you  must  be  a  patient  creditor.  I  have, 
however,  this  of  gratitude,  that  I  think  of  you 
with  regard,  when  I  did  not,  perhaps,  give  the 
proofs  which  I  ought,  of  being,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentleman 
another  letter  upon  a  mournful  occasion. 

"to  MR  JAMES  ELPHINSTON. 

''Stptembtr  25,  175a 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  You  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence, 
lost  an  excellent  mother;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your 
grie£  I  have  a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  whom,  therefore,  I  must  soon  lose,  unless  it 
please  God  that  she  should  rather  mourn  for  me. 
I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  relate  your 
mother's  death  to  Mrs  Strahan,  and  think  I  do 
myself  honour,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  read  them 
with  tears;  but  tears  are  neither  to  you  nor  to 
me  of  any  ftirther  use,  when  once  the  tribute  of 
nature  has  been  paid.  The  business  of  life 
summons  us  away  from  useless  grie^  and  calls 
us  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  of  which  we 
are  lamenting  our  deprivation.  The  greatest 
benefit  which  one  friend  can  confer  upon  another, 
is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate,  his  virtues. 

*  Mr  Thomas  Rnddiman,  the  learned  grammarian  of  Scot- 
land,  well  known  for  his  various  excellent  works,  and  for  his 
accurate  editions  of  several  authors.  He  was  also  a  man  of  a 
most  worthy  private  character.  His  seal  for  the  royal  house  of 
Stuart  did  not  render  him  less  estimable  in  Dr  Johnson's  eye. 
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This  ycur  mother  will  still  perform,  if  you 
diligently  preserve  the  memory  of  her  life,  and 
of  her  death :  a  life,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  useful, 
wise,  and  innocent;  and  a  death  resigned, 
peaceful  and  holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention 
that  neither  reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to 
hope,  that  you  may  increase  her  happiness  by 
obeying  her  precepts :  and  that  she  may,  in  her 
present  state,  look  with  pleasure  upon  every  act 
of  virtue  to  which  her  mstructions  or  example 
have  contributed.  Whether  this  be  more  than 
a  pleasing  dream  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate 
spirits,  is,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance  to  us, 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  acting  under  the 
eye  of  God:  yet,  surely,  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  belief,  that  otir  separation  from 
those  whom  we  love  is  merely  corporeal ;  and  it 
may  be  a  great  incitement  to  virtuous  friendship, 
if  it  can  be  made  probable,  that  that  union  that 
has  received  the  divine  approbation  shall  con- 
tinue to  eternity. 

"  There  is  one  expedient  by  which  you  may,  in 
some  depree,  continue  her  presence.  If  you  write 
down  mmutely  what  you  remember  of  her  from 
your  earliest  years,  you  will  read  it  with  great 
pleasure,  and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of 
soothing  recollection,  when  time  shall  remove 
her  yet  farther  from  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be 
matur^  to  veneration.  To  this,  however  painful 
for  the  present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a 
source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  time  to 
come;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfaction  is 
sincerely  wished  you  by,  dear  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
**  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  "Rambler "has  increased  in  fame  as  in 
age.  Soon  after  its  first  folio  edition  was  con- 
cluded, it  was  published  in  six  duodecimo 
volumes;  and  its  author  lived  to  see  ten 
numerous  editions  of  it  in  London,  beside  those 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

I  profess  myself  to  have  ever  entertained  a 
profoimd  veneration  for  the  astonishing  force  and 
vivacity  of  mind  which  the  "  Rambler  "  exhibits. 
That  Johnson  had  penetration  enough  to  see, 
and  seeing  would  not  disguise  the  general  misery 
of  man  in  this  state  of  being,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  superficial  notion  of  his  bein^  too 
stem  a  philosopher.    But  men  of  reflection  will  be 
sensible  that  he  has  given  a  true  representation 
of  human  existence,  and  that  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  generous  benevolence,  displayed 
every  consolation  which  our  state  affords  us; 
not  only  those  arising  from  the  hopes  of  futurity, 
but  such  as  may  be  attained  in  the  immediate 
promss  through  life.    He  has  not  depressed  the 
soul  to  despondency  and  indifference.    He  has 
everywhere  inculcated  study,  labour,  and  exer- 
tion.   Nay,  he  has  shown,  in  a  very  odious 
light,  a  man  whose  practice  is    to  go  about 
darkening  Uie  views  of  others,  by  perpetual 
complaints  of  evil,  and  awakening  those  con- 
siderations of  danger  and  distress,  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  lulled  into  a  quiet  oblivion. 
(4) 
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This  he  has  done  very  strongly  in  his  character 
of  Suspin'us  [No.  55],  from  which  Goldsmith 
took  that  of  Croaker^  in  his  comedy  of  "The 
Good-natured  Man,"  as  Johnson  told  me  he 
had  acknowledged  to  him,  and  which  is,  indeed, 
very  obvious. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subiects  which  the 
"  Rambler  "  treats,  with  a  dignity  and  perspicuity 
which  are  there  united  in  a  manner  which  we 
shall  in  vain  look  for  anywhere  else,  would  take 
up  too  large  a  portion  of  my  book,  and  would,  I 
trust,  be  superfluous,  considering  how  universally 
those  volumes  are  now  disseminated.  Even  the 
most  condensed  and  brilliant  sentences  which 
they  contain,  and  which  have  very  properly  been 
selected  under  the  name  of  "  Beauties,"  ♦  are  of 
considerable  bulk.  But  I  may  shortly  observe, 
that  the  "  Rambler  "  furnishes  such  an  assemb- 
lage of  discourses  on  practical  religion  and  moral 
duty,  of  critical  investigations,  and  allegorical 
and  oriental  tales,  that  no  mind  can  be  thought 
very  deficient  that  has,  by  constant  study  and 
meditation,  assimilated  to  itself  all  that  may  be 
found  there.  No.  7,  written  in  Passion-week  on 
abstraction  and  self-examination,  and  No.  1 10, 
on  penitence  and  the  placability  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  cannot  be  too  often  read.  No.  54,  on 
the  effect  which  the  death  of  a  friend  should 
have  upon  us,  though  rather  too  dispiriting,  mav 
be  occasiona^lly  very  medicinal  to  the  mina. 
Every  one  must  suppose  the  writer  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  a  real  scene ;  but  he  told 
me  that  was  not  the  case ;  which  shows  how  well 
his  fancy  could  conduct  him  to  the  "  house  of 
mourning."  Some  of  these  more  solemn  papers, 
I  doubt  not,  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr  Young,  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts/' 
of  whom  my  estimation  is  such,  as  to  reckon  his 
applause  an  honour  even  to  Johnson.  I  have 
seen  volumes  of  Dr  Young's  copy  of  the 
"Rambler,"  in  which  he  has  marked  the  pas- 
sages which  he  thought  particularly  excellent,  by 
folding  down  a  comer  of  the  page ;  and  such  as 
he  rated  in  a  supereminent  degree  are  marked 
by  double  folds.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the 
volumes  are  lost.  Johnson  was  pleased  when 
told  of  the  minute  attention  with  which  Young 
had  signified  his  approbation  of  his  Essays. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings  what- 
ever can  be  found  more  bark  and  steel  for  the 
mindy  if  I  may  use  the  expression  ;  more  that 
can  brace  and  invigorate  every  manly  and  noble 
sentiment.  No.  32,  on  patience,  even  under 
extreme  misery,  is  wonderfully  lofty,  and  as 
much  above  the  rant  of  stoicism,  as  the  Sun  of 
Revelation  is  brighter  than  the  twilight  of  Pagan 
philosophy.  I  never  read  the  following  sentence 
without  feeling  my  frame  thrill :  •*  I  think  there 
is  some  reason  for  questioning  whether  the  body 
and  mind  are  not  so  proportioned,  that  the  one 

•  Dr  Johnson  was  gratified  by  seeing  this  selection,  and 
wrote  to-firKearsley,  Kkseller  &i  Fleet  Street,  the  foUowing 

"^••m;^  Johnson  sends  compliments  ^^  Mr  Keardey.  and  be^ 
the  favour  of  seeing  him  as  soon  as  he  am.  Mr  Kearsley  is 
dSi^  to  bring  with  him  the  l^^S^^ition  of  ^at  he  has 
honoured  with  the  name  of '  Beauties.'    May  ao,  1782. 
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can  bear  all  which  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other ; 
whether  virtue  cannot  stand  its  ground  as  long 
as  life,  and  whether  a  soul  well  principled  will 
not  be  sooner  separated  than  subdued." 

Though  instruction  be  the  predominant  pur- 
pose of  the  "  Rambler/'  yet  it  is  enlivened  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  amusement.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion  which 
some  persons  have  entertained,  that  Johnson 
was  then  a  retired  author,  ignorant  of  the  world; 
and,  of  consequence,  that  he  wrote  only  from 
his  imagination,  when  he  described  characters 
and  manners.  He  said  to  me,  that  before  he 
wrote  that  work,  he  had  been,  "  running  about 
the  world,"  as  he  expressed  it,  more  than  almost 
anybody ;  and  I  have  heard  him  relate,  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  several  of  the  characters 
in  the  "  Rambler "  were  drawn  so  naturally, 
that  when  it  first  circulated  in  numbers,  a  club 
in  one  of  the  towns  in  Essex  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  severely  exhibited  in  it,  and  were 
much  incensed  against  a  person  who,  they  sus- 
pected, had  thus  made  them  objects  of  public 
notice ;  nor  were  they  quieted  till  authentic 
assurance  was  given  them,  that  the  "  Rambler  " 
was  written  by  a  person  who  had  never  heard 
of  any  one  of  them.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
believed  to  have  been  actually  drawn  from  the 
life,  particularly  that  of  Prospero  from  Garrick, 
who  never  entirely  forgave  its  pointed  satire. 
For  instances  of  fertility  of  fancy,  and  accurate 
description  of  real  life,  I  appeal  to  No.  10,  a 
man  who  wanders  from  one  profession  to 
another,  with  most  plausible  reasons  for  every 
change :  No.  34,  female  fastidiousness  and  timor- 
ous refinement :  No.  82,  a  virtuoso  who  has 
collected  curiosities :  No.  88,  petty  modes  of 
entertaining  a  company,  and  conciliating  kind- 
ness: No.  182,  fortune-hunting:  No.  194,  195, 
a  tutor's  account  of  the  follies  of  his  pupil :  No. 
197,  198,  legacy-hunting.  He  has  given  a 
specimen  of  his  nice  observation  of  the  mere 
external  appearances  of  life,  in  the  following 
passage  in  No.  179,  against  affectation,  that 
frequent  and  most  disgusting  quality: — "He 
that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see  many  pas- 
sengers, whose  air  and  motions  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  behold  without  contempt  and  laughter; 
but  if  he  examine  what  are  the  appearances  that 
thus  powerfully  excite  his  risibility,  he  will  find 
among  them  neither  poverty  nor  disease,  nor 
any  involuntary  or  pamful  defect.  The  dispo- 
sition to  derision  and  insult  is  awakened  by  the 
softness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence,  the 
liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  grandeur ; 
by  the  sprightly  trip,  the  stately  stalk,  the  formal . 
strut,  and  the  lofty  mien  ;  by  gestures  intended 
to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elaborately 
formed  as  evidences  of  importance," 

Every  page  of  the  "  Rambler"  shows  a  mind 
teeming  with  classical  allusion  and  poetical 
imagery :  illustrations  from  other  writers  are, 
upon  all  occasions,  so  ready,  and  mingle  so  easily 
in  his  periods,  that  the  whole  appears  of  one 
uniform  vivid  texture. 


The  style  of  this  work  has  been  censiured  by 
some  shallow  critics  as  involved  and  turgi^  and 
abounding  with  antiquated  and  hard  words.  So 
ill-founded  is  the  first  part  of  this  objection,  that 
I  will  challenge  all  who  may  honour  this  book 
with  a  perusal,  to  point  out  any  English  writer 
whose  language  conveys  his  meaning  with  equal 
force  and  perspicuity.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
allowed  that  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
expanded,  and  often  has  somewhat  of  the  in- 
version of  Latin;  and  that  he  delighted  to 
express  familiar  thoughts  in  philosophical 
language  ;  being  in  this  the  reverse  of  Socrates, 
who,  it  is  said,  reduced  philosophy  to  the 
simplicity  of  common  life.  But  let  us  attend  to 
what  he  himself  says  in  his  concluding  paper : 
— "  When  common  words  were  less  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  I 
have  familiarised  the  terms  of  philosophy,  by 
applying  them  to  popular  ideas.''  ♦  And  as  to 
the  second  part  of  this  objection,  upon  a  late 
careful  revision  of  the  work,  I  can  with  con- 
fidence say,  that  it  is  amazing  how  few  of  those 
words,  for  which  it  has  been  unjustly  character- 
ised, are  actually  to  be  found  in  it ;  I  am  sure, 
not  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  paper.  This 
idle  charge  has  been  echoed  from  one  babbler 
to  another,  who  have  confounded  Johnson's 
Essays  with  Johnson's  Dictionary ;  and  because 
he  thought  it  right  in  a  lexicon  of  our  language 
to  collect  many  words  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  were  supported  by  great  authorities, 
it  has  been  imagined  that  all  of  these  have  been 
interwoven  into  his  own  compositions.  That 
some  of  them  have  been  adopted  by  him  un- 
necessarily, may,  perhaps,  be  allowed ;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  evidently  an  advantage,  for 
without  them  his  stately  ideas  would  be  confined 
and  cramped.  "He  that  thinks  with  more 
extent  than  another,  will  want  words  of  larger 
meaning."  t  He  once  told  me  that  he  had 
formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  upon  Chambers's  Proposal  for  his  Diction- 
ary. He  certainly  was  mistaken  ;  or  if  he 
imagined  at  first  that  he  was  imitating  Temple, 
he  was  very  unsuccessful ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  than  the  simplicity  of  Temple  and  the 
richness  of  Johnson.  Their  styles  differ  as  plain 
cloth  and  brocade.  Temple,  indeed,  seems 
equally  erroneous  in  supposing  that  he  himself 
had  formed  his  style  upon  Sandys's  "View  of 
the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Western  Parts  of 
the  World." 

The  style  of  Johnson  was,  undoubtedly,  much 
formed  upon  that  of  the  great  writers  in  the 
last  century,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Sanderson,  Hake- 
well,  and  others;  those  "  Giants,"  as  they  were 
well  characterised  by  a  great  personage,® 
whose  authority,  were  I  to  name  him,  would 
stamp  a  reverence  on  the  opinion. 

We  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  apply  to 
his  learned  style  that  passa^^e  of  Horace,  a  part 

*  Yet  his  style  did  not  escape  the  harmless  shafts  of  pleasant 
humour ;  for  the  ingenious  Honncl  Thornton  published  a  mock 
"  Rambler  "  in  the  *'  Drury  Lane  JoumaL" 

t  "  Idler,"  No.  70. 
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of  which  he  has  taken  as  the  motto  to  his  Dic- 
tionary : — 

**  Cum  tabulis  animum  ccnsoris  siimet  hcncsti ; 
Audebit  qusecumque  parura  splendoris  habebunt 
Et  sine  pondcre  erunt,  ct  honore  indigna  ferenlnr, 
Verba  movere  loco,  qnamvis  invita  reccdant, 
Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae. 
Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet,  atque 
Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 
Quae  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis, 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas  : 
Adsciscet  nova,  qux  genitor  produxcrit  usus : 
Vehemens,  et  Hquidus,  puroque  simillimus  anini, 
Fondet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  linguA." 

To  so  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one  of  such 
vast  and  various  knowledge  as  Johnson,  might 
have  been  allowed  a  liberal  indulgence  of  that 
licence  which  Horace  claims  in  another  place : 


•  Si  fort^  necesse  est 


Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  reruooi 
Fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Ccthegis, 
Continget ;  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter : 
Et  nova  fictaque  nupcr  habebunt  verba  Edem,  si 
Grseco  fonte  cadant,  parc^  detorta.     Quid  autem 
Csecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
Virgilio  Vario<^ue  ?  Ego  cur,  acquiiere  pauca 
Si  pxissum,  invideor;  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaveritf  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?  Licuit,  scmperque  licebit 
Signatum  prsesente  notd  producere  nomeD«" 

Yet  Johnson  assured  me,  that  he  had  not  taken 
txpon  him  to  add  more  than  four  or  five  words  to 
the  English  language  of  his  own  formation ;  and 
he  was  very  much  offended  at  the  general  licence 
by  no  means  **  modestly  taken  '*  in  his  time,  not 
only  to  coin  new  words,  but  to  use  many  words 
in  senses  quite  different  from  their  established 
meaning,  and  those  frequently  very  fantastical. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whose  life  Johnson  wrote, 
was  remarkablyfond  of  Anglo-Latm  diction  ;  and 
to  his  example  we  are  to  ascribe  Johnson's  some- 
times indulging  himself  in  this  kind  of  phrase- 
ology.* Johnson's  comprehension  of  mmd  was 
the  mould  for  his  language.  Had  his  concep- 
tions been  narrower,  his  expression  would  have 
been  easier.  His  sentences  have  a  dignified 
march ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  example  has 
given  a  general  elevation  to  the  langiiage  of  his 
country,  for  many  of  our  best  writers  have 
approached  very  near  to  him;  and,  from  the 
influence  which  he  has  had  upon  our  com- 
position, scarcely  anything  is  written  now  that 
is  not  better  expressed  than  was  usual  before 
he  appeared  to  lead  the  national  taste. 

This  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which  must 
strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been  so  happily 
enforced  by  Mr  Courtenay,  in  his  "  Moral  and 
Literary  Character  of  Dr  Johnson,"  that  I  can- 
not prevail  on  myself  to  withhold  it,  notwith- 

*  The  obsenration  of  his  having  imitated  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  has  been  made  by  many  people ;  and  lately  it  has  been 
insisted  on,  and  Uhistrated  by  a  variety  of  quotations  from 
Brown,  in  one  of  the  popular  Essays  written  by  the  Reverend 
Mr  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge  School,  whom  I  have  set  down 
in  my  list  of  those  who  have  sometimes  not  unsuccessfully 
imitated  Dr  Johnson's  style. 


Standing  his,  perhaps,  too  great  partiality  for 
one  of  his  friends: 

"  By  nature's  gifts  ordain'd  mankind  to  rule, 

lie,  like  a  I'itian,  formed  his  brilliant  school,  * 

And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel, 

While  from  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fell. 

Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway; 

From  him  deriv'd  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 

To  Fame's  proud  cliff  he  bade  our  Raf&elle  rise ; 

Hence  Reynolds*  pen  with  ReynoiJ)S*  pencil  vies. 

With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Burney  glows. 

Wliile  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 

And  you,  Malone,  to  critic  learning  dear. 

Correct  and  elegant,  refin'd  though  clear. 

By  studying  him,  acquired  that  classic  taste, 

\Vhich  high  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  statue  plac'd. 

Near  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  scenic  ground. 

Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 

Ingenious  Hawkeswortii  to  this  school  we  owe, 

And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 

Here  early  parts  accomplish'd  Jones  sublimes, 

And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes : 

Harmonious  JONES  !  who  in  his  splendid  strains 

Sings  Camdeo's  sports  on  Agra's  flowery  plains. 

In  Hindu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 

Love  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attic  grace. 

Amid  these  names  can  Bos  well  be  forgot, 

Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem'd  a  Scot  ? 

Who  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 

Imbib'd  from  him  the  sacred  love  of  truth;    ' 

The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mind. 

And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind. — 

Nor  was  his  energy  confin'd  alone 

To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne ; 

y/j  influence  wide  iniprc^d  our  lettered  isle, 

A  ttd  lucid  vigour  marHd  the  general  style  : 

As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy  bed. 

First  o'er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestic  spread ; 

Till  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand, 

And  with  new  virtue  fertilise  the  landt"  r  4 

Johnson's  language,  however,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  too  masculine  for  the  delicate  gentleness 
of  female  writing.  His  ladies,  therefore,  seem 
strangely  formal,  even  to  ridicule ;  and  are  well 
denominated  by  the  names  which  he  has  given 
them,  as  Mi  sella,  Zozima,  Propcrantia,  Rho< 
doclia. 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  compare  the 
style  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  and  to  depreciate, 
I  think,  very  unjustly,  the  style  of  Addison  as 
nerveless  and  feeble,  because  it  has  not  the 
strength  and  energy  of  that  of  Johnson.  Their 
prose  may  be  balanced  like  the  poetry  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  Both  are  excellent  though  in 
different  ways.  Addison  writes  with  the  ease 
of  a  gentleman.  His  readers  fancy  that  a  wise 
and  accomplished  companion  is  talking  to  them  ; 
so  that  he  insinuates  his  sentiments  and  taste 
into  their  minds  by  an  imperceptible  influence. 
Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher.  He  dictates 
to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  academical 
chair.  They  attend  with  awe  and  admiration  ; 
and  his  precepts  are  impressed  upon  them  by 
his  commanding  eloquence.  Addison's  style, 
like  a  light  wine,  pleases  everybody,  from  the 
first.  Johnson's,  like  a  liquor  of  more  body, 
I  seems  too  strong  at  first,  but,  by  degrees,  is 
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highly  relished  ;  and  such  is  the  melody  of  his 
periods,  so  much  do  they  captivate  the  ear,  and 
seize  upon  the  attention,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  writer,  however  inconsiderable,  who  does 
not  aim  in  some  degree  at  the  same  species  of 
excellence.  But  let  us  not  ungratefully  under- 
value that  beautiful  style,  which  has  pleasingly 
conveyed  to  us  much  mstruction  and  entertam- 
ment.  Though  comparatively  weak,  opposed 
to  Johnson's  Herculean  vigour,  let  us  not  call 
it  positively  feeble.  Let  us  remember  the 
character  of  his  style,  as  given  by  Johnson 
himself :—"  What  he  attempted,  he  performed  ; 
he  is  never  feeble^  and  he  aid  not  wish  to  be 
energetic ;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never 
stagnates.  His  sentences  have  neither  studied 
amplitude  nor  affected  brevity ;  his  periods, 
though  not  diligently  rounded,  are  valuable  and 
easy.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English 
style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but 
not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  volumes  of  Addison"  ♦ 

Though  the  "Rambler"  was  not  concluded 
till  the  year  1752,  I  shall,  under  this  year,  say 
all  that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it.  Some  of 
the  translations  of  the  mottoes,  by  himself,  are 
admirably  done.  He  acknowledges  to  have 
received  "elegant  translations"  of  many  of 
them  from  Mr  James  Elphinston;  and  some 
are  very  happily  translated  by  a  Mr  F.  Lewis, 
of  whom  I  never  heard  more,  except  that 
Johnson  thus  described  him  to  Mr  Malone: 
"  Sir,  he  lived  in  London,  and  hung  loose  upon 
society."  The  concluding  paper  of  his 
"Rambler"  is  at  once  dignified  and  pathetic. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  wish  that  he  nad  not 
ended  it  with  an  unnecessary  Greek  verse, 
translated  also  into  an  English  couplet  It  is 
too  much  like  the  conceit  of  those  dramatic 
poets,  who  used  to  conclude  each  act  with  a 
rhyme ;  and  the  expression  in  the  first  line  of 
his  couplet,  "  CelesticU powers^  though  proper  in 
Pagan  poetry,  is  ill  suited  to  Christianity,  with 
"a  conformity"  to  which  he  consoles  himself. 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have 
ended  with  the  prose  sentence,  "I  shall  never 
envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain 
in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue  and 
confidence  to  truth." 

His  friend,  Dr  Birch,  being  now  engaged  in 
preparing  an  edition  of  Ralegh's  smaller  pieces, 
Dr  Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter  to  that 
gentleman : — 

"TO  DR  BIRCH. 

"  Cough  Square i  May  12,  175a 
"Sir, 
"  Knowing  that  you  are  now  preparing  to 
favour  the  public  with  a  new  edition  of 
Ralegh's  miscellaneous  pieces,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  Manuscript,  which  fell  by 
chance  within  my  notice.     I  perceive  no  proofs 

*  I  shall  probablv^  in  another  work,  mainudn  the  merit  of 
Addison's  poetry,  which  has  been  very  unjiistly  depreciated. 
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of  forgery  in  my  exankmation  of  it ;  and  the 
owner  tells  me,  that  as^Jias  heard,  the  hand- 
writing is  Sir  Walter's,  if- you  should  find 
reason  to  conclude  it  genuine,  it  will  be  a  kind- 
ness to  the  owner,  a  blind  person,*  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  booksellers.  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 


His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton's  political 
notions  was  ever  strong.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  his  warm  admiration  of  Milton's  great 
poetical  merit,  to  which  he  has  done  illustrious 
justice,  beyond  all  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject.  And  this  year  he  not  only  wrote  a 
Prologue,  which  was  spoken  by  Mr  Garrick, 
before  the  acting  of  "  Comus,"  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand- 
daughter,^ but  took  a  very  zealous  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  charity.  On  the  day  preceding 
the  performance,  he  published  the  following 
letter  in  the  "General  Advertiser,"  addressed 
to  the  printer  of  that  paper : — 

"Sir, 

"That  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  is  ac- 
quired merely  by  approving  the  works  of  genius, 
and  testifying  a  regard  for  the  memory  of 
authors,  is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  denied ; 
and  therefore  to  ensure  a  participation  of  fame 
with  a  celebrated  poet,  many,  who  would, 
perhaps,  have  contributed  to  starve  him  when 
alive,  have  heaped  expensive  pageants  upon  his 
grave. 

"  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  this 
method  of  becoming  known  to  posterity  with 
honour,  is  peculiar  to  the  great,  or  at  least  to 
the  wealthy ;  but  an  opportunity  now  offers  for 
almost  every  individual  to  secure  the  praise  of 
paying  a  just  regard  to  the  illustrious  dead, 
united  with  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  the  living. 
To  assist  industrious  indigence,  struggling  with 
distress  and  debilitated  by  age,  is  a  display  of 
virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of  happiness  and 
honour. 

"  Whoever,  then,  would  be  thought  capable  of 
pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incompar- 
able Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude  as 
to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifie  in  rational  and 
elegant  entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
living  remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own 
virtue,  the  increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the 
pleasing  consciousness  of  doing  good  should 
appear  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to-morrow, 
April  5,  when  *  Comus*  will  be  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Foster,  grand- 
daughter to  the  author,  and  the  only  surviving 
branch  of  his  family. 

^^N,B. — There  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the 
occasion,  written  by  the  author  of  *  Irene,'  and 
spoken  by  Mr  Garrick ;  and,  by  particular  desire, 
there  will  be  added  to  the  masque  a  dramatic 
satire,  called  *  Lethe,'  in  which  Mr  Garrick  will 
perform." 

*  Mrs  Williams  is  probably  the  person  meant. 
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In  175 1  wc  are  to  consider  him  as  carrying 
on  both  his  "  Dictionary  "  and  "  Rambler."  But 
he  also  wrote  "The  Life  of  Cheynel,"[»]  in  the 
miscellany  called  "The  Student;"  and  the  Rev. 
Dr  Douglas  having,  with  uncommon  acuteness, 
clearly  detected  a  gross  forgery  and  imposition 
upon  the  public  by  William  Lauder,  a  Scotch 
schoolmaster,  who  had,  with  equal  impudence 
and  ingenuity,  represented  Milton  as  a  plagiary 
from  certain  modem  Latin  poets,  Johnson,  who 
had  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  furnish  a 
Preface  and  Postscript  to  his  work,  now  dictated 
a  letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  Dr  Douglas, 
acknowledging  his  fraud  in  terms  of  suitable 
contrition.* 

This  extraordinary  attempt  of  Lauder  was  no 
sudden  effort  He  had  brooded  over  it  for  many 
years  :  and  to  this  hour  it  is  uncertain  what  his 
principal  motive  was,  unless  it  were  a  vain  notion 
of  his  superiority,  in  being  able,  by  whatever 
means,  to  deceive  mankind.  To  effect  this,  he 
produced  certain  passages  from  Grotius, 
Masenius,  and  others,  which  had  a  faint  re- 
semblance to  some  parts  of  the  "Paradise 
Lost"  In  these  he  interpolated  some  frag- 
ments of  Hog's  Latin  translation  of  that  poem, 
alleging  that  the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the 
archetype  from  which  Milton  copied.  These 
fabrications  he  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and,  exulting  in 
his  fancied  success,  he,  in  1750,  ventured  to 
collect  them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "An 
Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the 
Modems  in  his  Paradise  Lost."  To  this  pam- 
phlet Johnson  wrote  a  Preface,  in  full  persuasion 
of  Lauder's  honesty,  and  a  Postscript,  recom- 
mending, in  the  most  persuasive  terms,  a  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  a  grand-daughter  of 
Milton,  of  whom  he  thus  speaks : — 

"  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of  a  great  people  to 
reward  the  poet  whose  name  they  boast,  and 
from  their  alliance  to  whose  genius  they  claim 
some  kind  of  superiority  to  every  other  nation 
of  the  earth  ;  that  poet,  whose  works  may  pos- 
sibly be  read  when  every  other  monument  of 
British  greatness  shall  be  obliterated ;  to  re- 
ward him,  not  with  pictures  or  with  medals 
which,  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt,  but 
with  tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he,  perhaps, 
may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the 
regard  of  an  immortal  spirit." 

♦  Lest  there  should  be  any  person,  at  any  future  period, 
abtofd  enough  to  suspect  that  Johnson  was  a  partaker  in 
leader's  fraud,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  when  he  assisted 
him  with  his  masterly  pen,  it  is  proper  here  to  quote  the  words 
of  Dr  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  the  time  when  he 
detected  the  impositioo.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay  it  is  exited 
that  the  elegant  and  nervous  writer,  whose  judiaous  sentunents 
and  inimitable  style  point  out  the  author  of  Lauder's  Preface 
and  Postscript,  wul  no  longer  allow  one  io  ^lu$me  himse^with 
kit/uUMgrSf  who  appeareth  so  little  to  deserve  assbtance:  an 
>«nranrr  which  I  am  persuaded  would  never  have  been  com* 
nwmicarrd,  had  there  been  the  least  suspicion  of  those  facts 
which  I  have  been  the  instrument  of  conveyinjg  to  the  world  in 
these  sheets."  "  Milton  no  Plagiary,"  and  edTp.  78.  And  his 
kffdship  has  been  pleased  now  to  authorise  me  to  say,  in  the 
itrot^eat  manner,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  un- 
&voarable  reBection  against  Dr  Johnson,  who  expressed  the 
stDoogest  inriignaficm  against  Lauder. 


Surely  this  is  inconsistent  with  "enmity  to- 
wards Milton,"  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imputes 
to  Johnson  upon  this  occasion,  adding, 

"I  could  all  along  observe  that  Johnson 
seemed  to  approve,  not  only  of  the  design,  but 
of  the  argument;  and  seemed  to  exult  in  a  per- 
suasion that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was  likely 
to  suffer  by  this  discovery.  That  he  was  not 
privy  to  the  imposture,  I  am  well  persuaded ; 
that  he  wished  well  to  the  argument,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Preface,  which  indubitably 
was  written  by  Johnson." 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man  of  clear  iudgment 
to  suppose  that  Johnson,  who  so  nobly  praised 
the  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in  a  Postscript 
to  this  very  "discovery,"  as  he  then  supposed 
it,  could,  at  the  same  time,  exult  in  a  persuasion 
that  the  great  poet's  reputation  was  likely  to 
suffer  by  it  ?  This  is  an  inconsistency  of  which 
Johnson  was  incapable ;  nor  can  anything  more 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  Preface  than  that 
Johnson,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for  ardent 
curiosity  and  love  of  truth,  was  pleased  with  an 
investigation  by  which  both  were  gratified.  That 
he  was  actuated  by  these  motives,  and  certainly 
by  no  unworthy  desire  to  depreciate  our  great 
epic  poet,  is  evident  from  his  own  words ;  for, 
after  mentioning  the  general  zeal  of  men  of 
genius  and  literature,  "  to  advance  the  honour, 
and  distinguish  the  beauties  of  *  Paradise  Lost,' " 
he  says : 

"Among  the  inquiries  to  which  th's  ardour  of 
criticism  has  naturally  given  occas  on,  none  is 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational 
curiosity  than  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
this  mighty  genius  in  the  construction  of  his 
work ;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  rising,  per- 
haps from  small  beginnings,  till  its  foundation 
rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the 
skies  ;  to  trace  back  the  structure  through  all  its 
varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first  plan,  to  find 
what  was  first  projected,  whence  the  scheme  was 
taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  assist- 
ance it  was  executed,  and  from  what  stores  the 
materials  were  collected,  whether  its  founder  dug 
them  from  the  quarries  of  Nature,  or  demolished 
other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own." 

Is  this  the  language  of  one  who  wished  to 
blast  the  laurels  of  Milton  ? 

Though  Johnson's  circumstances  were  at  this 
time  far  from  being  easy,  his  humane  and 
charitable  disposition  was  constantly  exerting 
itself.  Mrs  Anna  Williams,  daughter  of  a  very 
ingenious  Welsh  physician,  and  a  woman  of 
more  than  ordinary  talents  in  literature,  having 
come  to  London  m  hopes  of  being  cured  of  a 
cataract  in  both  her  eyes,  which  afterwards 
ended  in  total  blindness,  was  kindly  received  as 
a  constant  visitor  at  his  house  while  Mrs  John- 
son lived;  and,  after  her  death,  having  come 
under  his  roof  in  order  to  have  an  operation 
upon  her  eyes  performed  with  more  comfort  to 
her  than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an  apartment  from 
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him  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  at  all  times  when 
he  had  a  house. 

In  1752  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
his  Dictionary.  The  last  paper  of  his  "  Rambler" 
was  published  March  2,^  this  year ;  after  which, 
there  was  a  cessation  for  some  time  of  any  exer- 
tion of  his  talents  as  an  essayist  But  in  the 
same  year,  Dr  Hawkesworth,  who  was  his  warm 
admirer,  and  a  studious  imitator  of  his  style,  and 
then  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him,  began  a 
periodical  paper,  entitled,  "  The  Adventurer,"  in 
connection  with  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
was  Johnson's  much-loved  friend,  Dr  Bathurst ; 
and,  without  doubt,  they  received  many  valuable 
hints  from  his  conversation,  most  of  his  friends 
having  been  so  assisted  in  the  course  of  their 
works. 

That  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  his  lite- 
rary labours  during  a  part  of  the  year  1752  will 
not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  considered  that 
soon  after  closing  his  "  Rambler,"  he  suffered  a 
loss  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  affected  him 
with  the  cieepest  distress.  For  on  the  17th  of 
March,  O.S.,  his  wife  died.  Why  Sir  John 
Hawkins  should  unwarrantably  take  upon  him 
even  to  suppose  that  J[olmson's  fondness  for  her 
was  dissembled  (meaning  simulated  or  assumed), 
and  to  assert,  that  if  it  was  not  the  case, "  it  was 
a  lesson  he  had  learned  by  rote,"  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, unless  it  proceeded  from  a  want  of  similar 
feelings  in  his  own  breast  To  argue  from  her 
being  much  older  than  Johnson,  or  any  other 
circumstances,  that  he  could  not  really  love  her, 
is  absurd,  for  love  is  not  a  subject  of  reasoning, 
but  of  feeling,  and  therefore  there  are  no  com- 
mon principles  upon  which  one  can  persuade 
another  concerning  it  Every  man  feels  for 
himself,  and  knows  how  he  is  affected  by  par- 
ticular qfualities  in  the  person  he  admires,  the 
impressions  of  which  are  too  minute  and  delicate 
to  oe  substantiated  in  language. 

s^The  following  very  solemn  and  affecting 

Erayer  was  found  after  Dr  Johnson's  decease,  by 
is  servant,  Mr  Francis  Barber,  who  delivered 
it  to  my  worthy  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Strahan, 
Vicar  of  Islington,  who,  at  my  earnest  request, 
has  obligingly  favoured  me  with  a  copy  of  it, 
which  he  and  I  compared  with  the  original.  I 
present  it  to  the  world  as  an  undoubted  proof 
of  a  circumstance  in  the  character  of  my  illus- 
trious friend,  which,  though  some,  whose  hard 
minds  I  never  shall  envy,  may  attack  as  super- 
stitious, will,  I  am  sure,  endear  him  more  to 
numbers  of  good  men.  I  have  an  additional, 
and  that  a  personal  motive  for  presenting  it, 
because  it  sanctions  what  I  myself  have  always 
maintained,  and  am  fond  to  indulge  : — 

"  April  26/^,  1752,  being  after 

12  at  Ni^ht  of  the  25//*. 

**  O  Lord  !  Governor  of  heaven  and  earth,  in 
whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirits, 
if  thou  hast  ordained  the  souls  of  the  dead  to 
minister  to  the  living,  and  appointed  my  departed 
wife  to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy 


the  good  effects  of  her  attention  and  ministra- 
tion, whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 
dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to 
thy  government  Forgive  my  presumption, 
enlighten  my  ignorance,  and  however  meaner 
agents  are  employed,  grant  me  the  blessed 
influences  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

What  actually  followed  upon  this  most  inter- 
esting piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson,  we  are  not 
informed;  but  I,  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to 
afflict  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which  occa- 
sioned it,  have  certain  experience  of  benignant 
communication  by  dreams. 

That  his  love  for  his  wife  was  of  the  most 
ardent  kind,  and,  during  the  long  period  of  fifty 
years,  was  unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  is 
evident  from  various  passages  in  the  series  of 
his  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  published  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Strahan,  as  well  as  from  other 
memorials,  two  of  which  I  select,  as  strongly 
marking  the  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  his 
mind. 

"March  28,  1753.  I  kept  this  day  as  the 
anniversary  of  my  Tett/s  death,  with  prayers 
and  tears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  I 
prayed  for  her  conditionally,  if  it  were  lawful." 

"April  23,  1753.  I  know  not  whether  I  do 
not  too  much  indulge  the  vain  longings  of  affec- 
tion ;  but  I  hope  they  intenerate  my  heart,  and 
that  when  I  die  like  my  Tetty,  this  affection  will 
be  acknowledged  in  a  happy  interview,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  I  am  incited  by  it  to  piety.  I 
will,  however,  not  deviate  too  much  from  com- 
mon and  received  methods  of  devotion." 

Her  wedding-ring,  when  she  became  his  wife, 
was,  after  her  death,  preserved  by  him,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  with  an  affectionate  care,  in  a  little 
round  wooden  box,  in  the  inside  of  which  he 
pasted  a  slip  of  paper,  thus  inscribed  by  him  in 
fair  characters,  as  follows  : — 

''Ehetit 

Eliz,  Johnson^ 

Nupta  Jul,  9®  1736, 

Aloriua,  ekeu  ! 

Mart.  I7*»  1752." 

After  his  death,  Mr  Francis  Barber,  his  faith- 
ful servant  and  residuary  legatee,  offered  this 
memorial  of  tenderness  to  Mrs  Lucy  Porter, 
Mrs  Johnson^s  daughter;  but  she  having  de- 
clined to  accept  of  it,^  he  had  it  enamelled  as  a 
mourning  ring  for  his  old  master,  and  presented 
it  to  his  wife,  Mrs  Barber,  who  now  has  it 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  must  be 
upon  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  he  sincerely 
loves,  had  been  in  his  contemplation  many  years 
before.  In  his  "  I rene,"  we  find  the  following  fer- 
vent and  tender  speech  of  Demetrius^  addressed 
to  his  Aspasia : — 

**  From  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  day, 
Where  now  thou  shin'st  amongst  thy  fellow-saints, 
Arrayed  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me  1 
In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 
O  !  soothe  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lose  thee.** 
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I  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  Mrs  Desmoulins, 
who,  before  her  marriage,  lived  for  some  time 
with  Mrs  Johnson  at  Hampstead,  that  she  in- 
dulged herself  in  country  air  and  nice  living,  at 
an  unsuitable  expense,  while  her  husband  was 
drudging  in  the  smoke  of  London,  and  that  she 
by  no  means  treated  him  with  that  complacency 
which  is  the  most  engaging  quality  in  a  wife. 
But  all  this,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  his 
fondness  for  her,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  her 
understanding,  and  that  the  impressions  which 
her  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  had  originally 
made  upon  his  fancy,  being  continued  by  habit, 
had  not  been  efl^ced,  though  she  herself  was 
doubtless  much  altered  for  the  worse.  The 
dreadful  shock  of  separation  took  place  in  the 
night,  and  he  immediately  despatched  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr  Taylor,  which,  as  Taylor 
told  me,  expressed  grief  in  the  strongest  manner 
he  had  ever  read ;  so  that  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted it  has  not  been  preserved.  The  letter 
was  brought  to  Dr  Taylor,  at  his  house  in  the 
Qoisters,  Westminster,  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  as  it  signified  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
him,  he  got  up,  and  went  to  Johnson  as  soon  as 
he  was  dressed^  and  found  him  in  tears  and  in 
extreme  agitation.  After  being  a  little  while 
together,  Johnson  requested  him  to  join  with 
him  in  prayer.  He  then  prayed  extempore,  as 
did  Dr  Taylor;  and  thus  by  means  of  that  piety 
which  was  ever  his  primary  object,  his  troubled 
mind  was  in  some  degree  soothed  and  composed. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  as  follows  :— 

''TO  THE  REVEREND  DR  TAYLOR. 

'^  March  18,  1753. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Let  me  have  your  company  and  instruction. 

Do  not  live  away  from  me.    My  distress  is  great. 

"  Pray  desire  Mrs  Taylor  to  inform  me  what 

mourning  I  should  buy  for  my  mother  and  Miss 

Porter,  and  bring  a  note  in  writing  with  you. 

"  Remember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  vain  is 
the  help  of  man, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

That  his  sufferings  upon  the  death  of  his  wife 
were  severe,  beyond  what  are  commonly  en- 
dured, I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  information  of 
many  who  were  then  about  him,  to  none  of 
whom  I  ^ive  more  credit  than  to  Mr  Francis 
Barber,  his  faithful  negro  servant,^  who  came 

*  Frandf  Barbor  was  bom  in  Januiea.  and  was  brought  to 
Enjtland  in  \^v>  bj  Colonel  Bathunt,  father  of  Johnson's  very 
intimate  friend,  Dr  Batburst.  He  was  sent  for  some  time  to 
the  RcT.  Mr  Jackson's  school^  at  Barton,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
Cokmel  by  his  will  left  him  his  freedom,  and  Dr  Batburst  was 
willing  that  he  should  enter  into  Johnson's  service,  in  which  he 
oontimied  from  1759  till  Johnson's  death,  with  the  exception  of 
two  intervals ;  in  one  of  which^  npon  some  difference  with  his 
master^  be  went  and  served  an  apothecary  in  Cheapside,  but 
still  visited  Dr  Johnson  occasionally :  in  another,  ne  took  a 
fancy  to  go  to  sea.  Part  of  the  time,  indeed,  be  was,  by  the 
kiadUMSs  of  his  master,  at  a  school  in  Northamptonshire,  that 
be  mi|^t  have  the  advantage  of  some  learning.  So  early,  and 
so  lastmg  a  connection  was  there  between  Dr  Johnson  and  this 
humble  mend.** 


into  his  family  about  a  fortnight  after  the  dismal 
event  These  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the 
melancholy  inherent  in  his  constitution;  and 
although  he  probably  was  not  oftener  in  the 
wrong  than  she  was,  m  the  little  disagreements 
which  sometimes  troubled  his  mamed  state, 
during  which,  he  owned  to  me,  that  the  gloomy 
irritability  of  his  existence  was  more  painful  to 
him  than  ever,  he  might  very  naturally  after 
her  death  be  tenderly  disposed  to  charge  him- 
self with  slight  omissions  and  offences,  the  sense 
of  which  would  give  him  much  uneasiness. 
Accordingly  we  find,  about  a  year  after  her 
decease,  that  he  thus  addressed  the  Supreme 
Being : — 

"  O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace  of  repentance, 
and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant 
that  by  true  contrition  I  may  obtain  forgiveness 
of  all  the  sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties 
neglected,  in  my  union  with  the  wife  whom  thou 
hast  taken  from  me ;  for  the  neglect  of  joint 
devotion,  patient  exhortation,  and  mild  instruc- 
tion,"* 

The  kindness  of  his  heart,  notwithstanding 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  is  well  known  to 
his  friends;  and  I  cannot  trace  the  smallest 
foundation  for  the  following  dark  and  un- 
charitable assertion  by  Sir  John  Hawkins : — 
"  The  apparition  of  his  departed  wife  v/as  alto- 
gether of  the  terrific  kind,  and  hardly  afforded 
him  a  hope  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness." t  That  he,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  most  able,  learned,  and  pious 
Christians  in  all  ages,  supposed  that  there  was  a 
middle  state  after  death,  previous  to  the  time  at 
which  departed  souls  are  finally  received  to 
eternal  felicity,  appears,  I  think,  unquestionably 
from  his  devotions  :  "  And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly 
goodness  tJie  soul  of  my  departed  wife;  beseech- 
ing thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best  in  her 
present  state^  2CCidi  finally  to  receive  her  to  eternal 
happiness,^^  %  But  this  state  has  not  been  looked 
upon  with  horror,  but  only  as  less  gracious. 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs  Johnson  in 
the  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  to  which  he 
was  probably  led  by  the  residence  of  his  friend 
Hawkesworth  at  that  place.  The  funeral  sermon 
which  he  composed  for  her,  which  was  never 
preached,  but  having  been  given  to  Dr  Taylor, 
has  been  published  since  his  death,  is  a  per- 
formance of  uncommon  excellence,  and  full  of 
rational  and  pious  comfort  to  such  as  are  de- 
pressed by  that  severe  affliction  which  Johnson 
felt  when  he  wrote  it  When  it  is  considered 
that  it  was  written  in  such  an  agitation  of  mind, 
and  in  the  short  interval  between  her  death  and 
burial,  it  cannot  be  read  without  wonder. 

From  Mr  Francis  Barber  I  have  had  the 
following  authentic  and  artless  accotmt  of  the 

•  "  Pra^rers  and  Meditatfons,"  p.  i^ 
t  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson/'  p.  316. 
i  "Prayeis  and  Meditations,"  p.  ao. 
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situation  in  which  he  found  him  recently  after 
his  wife's  death  : — 

"He  was  in  great  affliction.  Mrs  Williams 
was  then  living  in  his  house,  which  was  in  Gough 
Square.  He  was  busy  with  the  Dictionary.  Mr 
Shiels,  and  some  others  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
formerly  written  for  him,  used  to  come  about  him. 
He  had  then  little  for  himself,  but  frequently 
sent  money  to  Mr  Shiels  when  in  distress.  The 
friends  who  visited  him  at  that  time  were  chiefly 
Dr  Bathurst,*  and  Mr  Diamond,  an  apothecary 
in  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens,  with  whom 
he  and  Mrs  Williams  generally  dined  every 
Sunday.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  going  to  Ice- 
land with  him,  which  would  probably  have 
happened,  had  he  lived.  There  were  also  Mr 
Cave,  Dr  Hawkesworth,  Mr  Ryland,  merchant 
on  Tower  Hill,  Mrs  Masters,  the  poetess,  who 
lived  with  Mr  Cave,  Mrs  Carter,  and  sometimes 
Mrs  Macaulay;  also  Mrs  Gardiner,  wife  of  a 
tallow-chandler  on  Snow  Hill,  not  in  the  learned 
way,  but  a  worthy  good  woman ;  Mr  (now  Sir 
Joshua)  Reynolds;  Mr  Miller,  Mr  Dodsley,  Mr 
Bouquet,  Mr  Payne,  of  Paternoster  Row,  book- 
seller; Mr  Strahan,  the  printer;  the  Earl  of 
-Orrery;  Lord  Southwell;  Mr  Garrick." 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  this  catalogue 
rof  his  friends,  and  in  particular  his  humble  friend 
Mr  Robert  Levett,  an  obscure  practiser  in 
physic  amongst  the  lower  people,  his  fees  being 
sometimes  very  small  sums,  sometimes  whatever 
provisions  his  patients  could  afford  him;  but 
of  such  extensive  practice  in  that  way,  that 
Mrs  Williams  has  told  me  his  walk  was  from 
Houndsditch  to  Marylebone.  It  appears  from 
Johnson's  diary,  that  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced about  the  year  1746:  and  such  was 
Johnson's  predilection  for  him,  and  fanciful  esti- 
mation of  his  moderate  abilities,  that  I  have 
heard  him  say  he  should  not  be  satisfied,  though 
attended  by  all  the  College  of  Physicians,  unless 
he  had  Mr  Levett  with  him.  Ever  since  I  was 
acquainted  with  Dr  Johnson,  and  many  years 
before,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who 
knew  him  earlier,  Mr  Levett  had  an  apartment 
in  his  house  or  his  chambers,  and  waited  upon 
him  every  morning,  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  late  and  tedious  breakfast.  He  was  of 
a  strange,  grotesque  appearance,  stiff  and  formal 
in  his  manner,  and  seldom  said  a  word  while  any 
^company  was  present. 

The  circle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this  time 
was  extensive  and  various,  far  beyond  what 
has  been  generally  imagined.  To  trace  his 
acquaintance  with  each  particular  person,  if  it 
could  be  done,  would  be  a  task,  of  which  the 
labour  would  not  be  repaid  by  the  advantage. 
But  exceptions  are  to  be  made,  one  of  which 

*  Dr  Bathurst,  though  a  physician  of  no  inconsiderable  merit, 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  get  much  practice  in  London.  He 
was,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  of  employment  abroad,  auid,  to 
tl^e  r^ret  of  all  who  knew  him^  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive 
dimate,  in  the  expedition  agauist  Havannah.  Mr  Langton  re- 
collects the  foUowug  passage  in  a  letter  from  Dr  Johnson  to  Mr 
Beauderk:— "The  Havannah  is  taken— a  conquest  too  dearly 
obtained;  for,  Bathurst  died  before  it. 

"  KMT  friamwt  Umti  ictajMi  Tr^'m/mt,"  \ 


must  be  a  friend  so  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  truly  his  dulce  decus^  and  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  intimacy 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  When  Johnson  lived 
in  Castle  Street,  Cavendish  Sauare,  he  used  fre- 
quently to  visit  two  ladies  who  lived  opposite 
to  him.  Miss  Cotterells,  daughters  of  Aamiral 
Cotterell.  Reynolds  used  also  to  visit  there,  and 
thus  they  met.  Mr  Reynolds,  as  I  have  observed 
above,  had,  from  the  first  reading  of  his  "  Life 
of  Savage,"  conceived  a  very  high  admiration 
of  Johnson's  powers  of  writing.  His  conversa- 
tion no  less  delighted  him ;  and  he  cultivated 
his  acquaintance  with  the  laudable  zeal  of  one 
who  was  ambitious  of  general  improvement. 
Sir  Joshua,  indeed,  was  lucky  enough,  at  their 
very  first  meeting,  to  make  a  remark,  which  was 
so  much  above  the  commonplace  style  of  con- 
versation, that  Johnson  at  once  perceived  that 
Reynolds  had  the  habit  of  thinking  for  himself. 
The  ladies  were  regretting  the  death  of  a  friend, 
to  whom  they  owed  great  obligations;  upon 
which  Reynolds  observed,  "  You  have,  however, 
the  comfort  of  being  relieved  from  a  burthen  of 
gratitude."  They  were  shocked  a  little  at  this 
alleviating  suggestion,  as  too  selfish  ;  but  John- 
son defended  it  in  his  clear  and  forcible  manner, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  the  xwiW,  the  fair 
view  of  human  nature,  which  it  exhibited,  like 
some  of  the  reflections  of  Rochefaucault.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  went  home  with  Rey- 
nolds, and  supped  with  him. 

Sir  Joshua  told  me  a  pleasant  characteristieal 
anecdote  of  Johnson,  about  the  time  of  their  first 
acquaintance.  When  they  were  one  evening 
together  at  the  Miss  Cotterells',  the  then  Duchess 
of  Argyle  and  another  lady  of  high  rank  came  in. 
Johnson,  thinking  that  the  Miss  Cotterells  were 
too  much  engrossed  by  them,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  neglected,  as  low  company  of 
whom  they  were  somewhat  ashamed,  grew 
angry ;  and  resolving  to  shock  their  supposed 
pride,  by  making  their  great  visitors  imagine  that 
his  friend  and  he  were  low  indeed,  he  addressed 
himself  in  a  loud  tone  to  Mr  Reynolds,  saying, 
"How  much  do  you  think  you  and  I  could 
get  in  a  week,  if  we  were  to  work  as  hard  as 
we  could?" — as  if  they  had  been  common 
mechanics. 

His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton,  Esq., 
of  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire,  another  much-valued 
friend,  commenced  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
his  "Rambler;"  which  that  gentleman,  then  a 
youth,  had  read  with  so  much  admiration,  that 
he  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a  view  of  en- 
deavouring to  be  introduced  to  its  author.  By  a 
fortunate  chance  he  happened  to  take  lodgings 
in  a  house  where  Mr  Levett  frequently  visited  ; 
and  having  mentioned  his  wish  to  his  landlady, 
she  introduced  him  to  Mr  Levett,  who  readily 
obtained  Johnson's  permission  to  bring  Mr  Lang- 
ton to  him  ;  as,  indeed,  Johnson,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  had  no  shyness,  real  or 
affected,  but  was  easy  of  access  to  all  who  were 
properly  recommended,  and  even  wished  to  see 
numbers  at  his  levie^  as  his  morning  circle  of 
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company  might,  with  strict  propriety,  be  called. 
Mr  Langton  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  the 
sage  first  appeared  He  had  not  received  the 
smallest  intimation  of  his  figure,  dress,  or  manner. 
From  perusing  his  writings,  he  fancied  he  should 
see  a  decent,  well-dressed,  in  short,  a  remarkably 
decorous  philosopher.  Instead  of  which,  down 
from  his  bed-chamber,  about  noon,  came,  as 
newly  risen,  a  huge  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little 
dark  wig  which  scarcely  covered  his  head,  and 
his  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him.  But  his 
conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so 
forcible,  and  his  religious  and  political  notions 
so  congenial  with  those  in  which  Langton  had 
been  educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him 
that  veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever 
preserved-  Johnson  was  not  the  less  ready  to 
love  Mr  Langton,  for  his  being  of  a  very  ancient 
family  ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say,  with  pleasure, 
"  Langton,  Sir,  has  a  grant  of  free-warren  from 
Henry  the  Second;  and  Cardinal  Stephen 
Langton,  in  King  John's  reign,  was  of  this 
family." 

Mr  Langton  afterwards  went  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  his  fellow-student, 
Mr  Topham  Beauclerk;  who,  though  their 
opinions  and  modes  of  life  were  so  different,  that 
it  seemed  utterly  improbable  that  they  should 
at  all  agree,  haa  so  ardent  a  love  of  literature, 
so  acute  an  understanding,  such  elegance  of 
manners,  and  so  well  discerned  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Mr  Langton,  a  gentleman  eminent 
not  only  for  worth  and  learning,  but  for  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  entertaining  conversation, 
that  they  became  intimate  friends. 

Johnson,  soon  after  this  acquaintance  began, 
passed  a  considerable  time  at  Oxford.  He  at  first 
thought  it  strange  that  Langton  should  associate 
so  much  with  one  who  had  the  character  of  being 
loose,  both  in  his  principles  and  practice ;  but,  by 
degrees,  he  himself  was  fascinated  Mr  Beau- 
clerk's  being  of  the  St  Alban's  family,  and 
having,  in  some  particulars,  a  resemblance  to 
Charles  I L,  contributed,  in  Johnson's  imagina- 
tion, to  throw  a  lustre  upon  his  other  qualities ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  moral,  pious  Johnson, 
and  the  gay,  dissipated  Beauclerk,  were  com- 
panions. "What  a  coalition!"  said  Garrick, 
when  he  heard  of  this,  **  I  shall  have  my  old 
friend  to  bail  out  of  the  Round-house."  But  I 
can  bear  testimony  that  it  was  a  very  a^eeable 
association.  Beauclerk  was  too  polite,  and 
valued  learning  and  wit  too  much,  to  offend 
Johnson  by  sallies  of  infidelity  or  licentiousness; 
and  Johnson  delighted  in  the  good  qualities  of 
Beauclerk,  and  hoped  to  correct  the  evil.  In- 
numerable were  the  scenes  in  which  Johnson 
was  amused  by  these  young  men.  Beauclerk 
could  take  more  liberty  with  him,  than  anybody 
with  whom  I  ever  saw  him ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Beauclerk  was  not  spared  by  his  respect- 
able companion,  when  reproof  was  proper. 
Beauclerk  had  such  a  propensity  to  satire,  that 
at  one  time  Johnson  said  to  him,  "  You  never 
open  your  mouth  but  with  the  intention  to  give 


pain;  and  you  have  often  given  me  pain,  not 
from  the  power  of  what  you  said,  but  from  seeing 
your  intention."  At  another  time,  applying  to 
him,  with  a  slight  alteration,  a  line  of  Pope,  he 
said, 

"  *  Thy  love  of  folly,  and  thy  scorn  of  fools.' 

Everything  thou  dost  shows  the  one,  and  every- 
thing thou  sa/st  the  other."  At  another  time 
he  said  to  him,  "  Thy  body  is  all  vice,  and  thy 
mind  all  virtue."  Beauclerk  not  seeming  to 
relish  the  compliment  Johnson  said,  "  Nay,  Sir, 
Alexander  the  great,  marching  in  triumph  into 
Babylon,  could  not  have  desired  to  have  had 
more  said  to  him." 

Johnson  was  sometime  with  Beauclerk  at  his 
house  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy.  One  Sunday, 
when  the  weather  was  very  fine,  Beauclerk  en- 
ticed him,  insensibly,  to  saunter  about  all  the 
morning.  They  went  into  a  churchyard,  in  the 
time  of  divine  service,  and  Johnson  laid  himself 
down  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  tombstones. 
"Now,  Sir,"  said  Beauclerk,  "you  are  like 
Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice."  When  Johnson 
got  his  pension,  Beauclerk  said  to  him,  in  the 
humorous  phrase  of  Falstaff,  "  I  hope  youll  now 
purge,  and  live  cleanly,  like  a  gentleman." 

One  night  when  Beauclerk  and  Langton  had 
supped  at  a  tavern  in  London,  and  sat  till  about 
three  in  the  morning,  it  came  into  their  heads  to 
go  and  knock  up  Johnson,  and  see  if  they  could 
prevail  on  him  to  join  them  in  a  ramble.  They 
rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  till  at  last  he  appeared  in  his  shirt, 
with  his  little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
instead  of  a  nightcap,  and  a  poker  in  his  hand, 
imagining,  probably,  that  some  ruffians  were 
coming  to  attack  him.  When  he  discovered  who 
they  were,  and  was  told  their  errand,  he  smiled, 
and  with  great  good  humour  agreed  to  their 
proposal :  "  What,  is  it  you,  you  dogs  !  I'll  have 
a  frisk  with  you."  He  was  soon  dressed,  and 
they  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent  Garden, 
where  the  green-grocers  and  fruiterers  were 
beginning  to  arrange  their  hampers,  just  come 
in  from  the  country,  Johnson  made  some 
attempts  to  help  them ;  but  the  honest  gardeners 
stared  so  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  odd 
interference,  that  he  soon  saw  his  services  were 
not  relished  They  then  repaired  to  one  of  the 
neighbouring  taverns,  and  made  a  bowl  of  that 
liquor  called  bishops  which  Johnson  had  always 
liked ;  while,  in  joyous  contempt  of  sleep,  from 
which  he  had  been  roused,  he  repeated  the 
festive  lines — 

"  Short,  O  short,  then  be  thy  reign. 
And  give  us  to  the  world  again  "  * 

They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down  to 
the  Thames,  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  to  Billings- 
gate.    Beauclerk   and  Johnson  were  so  well 

*  Mr  I.angton  recollected,  or  Dr  Johnson  repeated,  the 
mssage  wrong.  The  lines  are  in  Lord  Lansdowne  s  Drinking 
Song  to  Sleep,  and  run  thus  :— 

"Short,  very  short,  be  then  thy  reign. 
For  I  m  in  haste  to  laugh  and  drink  again." 
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pleased  with  their  amusement,  that  they  resolved 
to  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest  of  the  day: 
but  Langton  deserted  them,  being  engaged  to 
breakfast  with  some  young  ladies.  Johnson 
scolded  him  for  "leaving  his  social  friends,  to 
go  and  sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  un-idedd 
girls."  Garrick  being  told  of  this  ramble,  said 
to  him  smartly,  "  I  heard  of  your  frolic  t'other 
night.  You'll  be  in  the  'Chronicle."'  Upon 
which  Johnson  afterwards  observed,  "  He  durst 
not  do  such  a  thing.  His  wife  would  not  let 
him!" 

He  entered  upon  this  year,  1753,  with  his 
usual  piety,  as  appears  from  the  following  prayer, 
which  I  transcribed  from  that  part  of  his  diary 
which  he  burned  a  few  days  before  his  death  : — 

"Jan.  I,  1753,  N.S.,  which  I  shall  use  for  the 
future. 

"Almighty  God,  who  hast  continued  my  life  to 
this  day,  grant  that,  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  I  may  improve  the  time  which  thou  shalt 
grant  me,  to  my  eternal  salvation.  Make  me  to 
remember,  to  thy  glory,  thy  judgments  and  thy 
mercies.  Make  me  to  consider  the  loss  of  my 
wife,  whom  thou  hast  taken  from  me,  that  it  may 
dispose  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  lead  the  residue  of 
my  life  in  thy  fear.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

He  now  relieved  the  drudgery  of  his  Dictionary 
and  the  melancholy  of  his  grief  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  composition  of  "The  Ad- 
venturer," in  which  he  began  to  write,  April  10, 
marking  his  essays  with  the  signature  T.,  by 
which  most  of  his  papers  in  that  collection  are 
distinguished :  those,  however,  which  have  that 
signature,  and  also  that  of  Mysargyrus^  were 
not  written  by  him,. but,  as  I  suppose,  by  Dr 
Bathurst  Indeed,  Johnson's  energy  of  thought 
and  richness  of  language  are  still  more  decisive 
marks  than  any  signature.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
my  readers,  I  imagine,  will  not  doubt  that  No. 
39,  on  Sleep,  is  his;  for  it  not  only  has  the 
general  texture  and  colour  of  his  style,  but  the 
authors  with  whom  he  was  peculiarly  conversant 
are  readily  introduced  in  it  in  cursory  allusion. 
The  translation  of  a  passage  in  Statins,  quoted 
in  that  paper,  and  marked  C.  B.,  has  been  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  Dr  Bathurst,  whose  Christian 
name  was  Richard.  How  much  this  amiable 
man  actually  contributed  to  "  The  Adventurer," 
cannot  be  known.  Let  me  add,  that  Hawkes- 
worth's  imitations  of  Johnson  are  sometimes  so 
happy,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
them,  with  certainty,  from  the  compositions  of 
his  great  archetype.  Hawkes worth  was  his 
closest  imitator,  a  circumstance  of  which  that 
writer  would  once  have  been  proud  to  be  told ; 
though  when  he  had  become  elated  by  having 
risen  into  some  degree  of  consequence,  he,  in 
a  conversation  with  me,  had  the  provoking 
effrontery  to  say  he  was  not  sensible  oi  it. 

Johnson  was  truly  zealous  for  the  success  of 
"The  Adventurer;"  and  very  soon  after  his 
engaging  in  it,  he  wrote  the  following  letter:— 


"  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

**  March  Z,  1753. 
"Dear  Sib, 

"  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  before  now, 
but  I  ought  to  do  many  things  which  I  do  not ; 
nor  can  I,  indeed,  claim  any  merit  from  this 
letter;  for  being  desired  by  the  authors  and 
proprietor  of  'The  Adventurer,'  to  look  out  for 
another  hand,  my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed 
upon  you,  whose  fund  of  literature  will  enable 
you  to  assist  them,  with  very  little  interruption 
of  your  studies. 

"They  desire  you  to  engage  to  furnish  one 
paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper,  which 
you  may  very  readily  perform.  We  have  con- 
sidered that  a  paper  should  consist  of  pieces  of 
imagination,  pictures  of  life,  and  disquisitions  of 
literature.  The  part  which  depends  on  the  im- 
agination is  very  well  supplied,  as  you  will  find 
when  you  read  the  paper ;  for  descriptions  of  life, 
there  is  now  a  treaty  almost  made  with  an  author 
arid  authoress ;  and  the  province  of  criticism  and 
literature  they  are  very  desirous  to  assign  to  the 
commentator  on  Virgil. 

"  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  rejected,  and 
that  the  next  post  will  bring  us  your  compliance. 
I  speak  as  one  of  the  fraternity,  though  I  have 
no  part  in  the  paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a 
motto ;  but  two  of  the  writers  are  my  particular 
friends,  and  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  third 
united  to  them,  will  not  be  denied  to,  dear  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Saal  Johnson." 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  was,  Dr 
Warton's  enriching  the  collection  with  several 
admirable  cssajrs. 

Johnson's  saying,  "I  have  no  part  in  the 
paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto,"  may  seem 
inconsistent  with  his  being  the  author  of  the 
papers  marked  T.  But  he  had  at  this  time 
wntten  only  one  number ;  and,  besides,  even  at 
any  afrer  period  he  might  have  used  die  same 
expression,  considering  it  as  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  own  them ;  for  Mrs  Williams  told  me  that, 
"as  he  YiSLdj^iven  those  essays  to  Dr  Bathurst, 
who  sold  them  at  two  gfuineas  each,  he  never 
would  own  them ;  nay,  he  used  to  say  he  did  not 
write  them;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  dictated 
them  while  Bathurst  wrote."  I  read  to  him  Mrs 
Williams's  account :  he  smiled,  and  said  nothing. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  casuistry  by 
which  the  productions  of  one  person  are  thus 
passed  upon  the  world  for  the  productions  of 
another.  I  allow  that  not  only  knowledge,  but 
powers  and  qualities  of  mind  may  be  communi- 
cated, but  the  actual  effect  of  individual 
exertion  never  can  be  transferred,  with  truth,  to 
any  other  than  its  own  original  cause.  One 
person's  child  may  be  made  the  child  of  another 
person  by  adoption,  as  among  the  Romans,  or 
by  the  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  a  wife  having 
children  bom  to  her  upon  her  knees,  by  her 
handmaid.  But  these  were  children  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  that  of  nature.     It  was  dearly 
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understood  that  they  were  not  of  the  blood  of 
their  nominal  parents.  So  in  Uterary  children, 
an  author  may  give  the  profits  and  fame  of  his 
composition  to  another  man,  but  cannot  make 
that  other  the  real  author.  A  Highland  gentle- 
man, a  younger  branch  of  a  family,  once  con- 
sulted me  if  he  could  not  validly  purchase  the 
Chieftainship  of  his  family  from  the  Chief,  who 
was  willing  to  sell  it.  I  told  him  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  a  right 
to  be  a  different  person  from  what  he  really  was ; 
for  that  the  right  of  Chieftainship  attached  to 
the  blood  of  primogeniture,  and  therefore  was 
incapable  of  bein^  transferred.  I  added,  that 
though  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  or  the  advantages 
belonging  to  it,  he  still  remained  the  first-bom 
of  his  parents;  and  that  whatever  agreement  a 
chief  might  make  with  any  of  the  clan,  the 
Heralds'  Ofiice  could  not  admit  of  the  meta- 
morphosis, or  with  any  decency  attest  that  the 
younger  was  the  elder :  but  I  did  not  convince 
the  worthy  gentleman. 

Johnson's  papers  in  "The  Adventurer"  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  "The  Rambler;"  but 
being  rather  more  varied  in  their  subjects,  and 
being  mixed  with  essays  by  other  writers,  upon 
topics  more  generally  attractive  than  even  the 
most  elegant  ethical  discourses,  the  sale  of  the 
work,  at  first,  was  more  extensive.  Without 
meaning,  however,  to  depreciate  "  The  Adven- 
turer," I  must  observe,  that,  as  the  value  of 
**The  Rambler"  came,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
to  be  better  known,  it  grew  upon  the  public 
estimation,  and  that  its  sale  has  far  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  periodical  papers  since  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  one  of  the  books  of  his  Diary  I  find  the 
following  entry : — 

"  Apr.  3,  1753.  I  began  the  second  vol.  of  my 
Dictionary,  room  being  left  in  the  first  for  Preface, 
Grammar,  and  History,  none  of  them  yet  begun. 

"O  God,  who  hast  hitherto  supported  me, 
enable  me  to  proceed  in  this  laboiu-,  and  in  the 
whole  task  of  my  present  state;  that  when  I 
shall  render  up  at  the  last  day  an  account  of  the 
talent  committed  to  me,  I  may  receive  pardon, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

He  this  year  favoured  Mrs  Lenox  with  a 
Dedication  [♦]  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  her 
**Shakspeare  Illustrated." 

In  1754  I  can  trace  nothing  published  by  him, 
except  his  numbers  of  "The  Adventurer,"  and 
the  **  Life  of  Edward  Cave,"  [*]  in  "  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  for  February.  In  biography 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  excelled,  beyond 
all  who  have  attempted  that  species  of  composi- 
tion; upon  which,  indeed,  he  set  the  highest 
value.  To  the  minute  selection  of  charactenstical 
circumstances,  for  which  the  ancients  were  re- 
markable, he  added  a  philosophical  research,  and 
the  most  pers(>icuous  and  energetic  language. 
Cave  was  certainly  a  man  of  estimable  qualities, 
and  was  eminendy  diligent  and  successful  in  his 
own  business,  which,  doubtless,  entitled  him  to 


respect  But  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being 
recorded  by  Johnson ;  who,  of  the  narrow  life  of 
a  printer  ana  publisher,  without  any  digressions 
or  adventitious  circumstances,  has  made  an  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  narrative. 

The  Dictionar>'',  we  may  believe,  afibrded 
Johnson  full  occupation  this  year.  As  it  ap- 
proached to  its  conclusion,  he  probably  worked 
with  redoubled  vigour,  as  seamen  increase  their 
exertion  and  alacrity  when  they  have  a  near 
prospect  of  their  haven. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson  had  paid 
the  high  compliment  of  addressing  to  his  Lord- 
ship the  plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had  behaved  to 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  his  contempt 
and  indignation.  The  world  has  been  for  many 
years  amused  with  a  story  confidently  told,  and 
as  confidendy  repeated  with  additional  circum- 
stances, that  a  sudden  disgust  was  taken  by 
Johnson  upon  occasion  of  his  having  been  one 
day  kept  long  in  waiting  in  his  lordship's  ante- 
chamber, for  which  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
he  had  company  with  him  ;  and  that  at  last, 
when  the  door  opened,  out  walked  CoUey  Cibber ; 
and  that  Johnson  was  so  violently  provoked  when 
he  found  for  whom  he  had  been  so  long  ex- 
cluded, that  he  went  away  in  a  passion,  and 
never  would  return.  I  remember  having  men- 
tioned this  story  to  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  who 
told  me  he  was  very  intimate  with  Lord  Chester- 
field :  and  holding  it  as  a  well-known  truth,  de- 
fended Lord  Chesterfield  by  saying,  that  "Cibber, 
who  had  been  introduced  familiarly  by  the  back- 
stairs, had  probably  not  been  there  above  ten 
minutes."  It  may  seem  strange  even  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt  concerning  a  story  so  long  and  so 
widely  current,  and  thus  implicitly  adopted,  if 
not  sanctioned,  by  the  authority  which  I  have 
mentioned;  but  Johnson  himself  assured  me, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  it. 
He  told  me,  that  there  never  was  any  particular 
incident  which  produced  a  quarrel  between  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  him;  but  that  his  lordship^s 
continued  neglect  was  the  reason  why  he  re- 
solved to  have  no  connection  with  him. 

When  the  Dictionary  was  upon  the  eve  of 
publication,  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  flattered  himself  with  expectations  that  John- 
son would  dedicate  the  work  to  him,  attempted, 
in  a  courtly  manner,  to  soothe  and  insinuate 
himself  with  the  sage,  conscious,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  cold  indifference  with  which  he 
had  treated  its  learned  author;  and  further 
attempted  to  conciliate  him,  by  writing  two 
papers  in  "  The  World,"  in  recommendation  of 
the  work;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
contain  some  studied  compliments,  so  finely 
turned,  that  if  there  had  been  no  previous  offence, 
it  is  probable  that  Johnson  would  have  been 
highly  delighted.  Praise,  in  general,  was  pleas- 
ing to  him ;  but  by  praise  from  a  man  oi  rank 
and  elegant  accomplishments,  he  was  peculiarly 
gratified.     His  lordship  says  : — 

"I  think  the  public  in  general,  and  the  re- 
public of  letters  in  particular,  are  greatly  obliged 
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to  Mr  Johnson,  for  having  undertaken  and  exe- 
cuted so  great  and  desirable  a  work.  Perfection 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  man ;  but  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  various  works  of  Johnson  already 
published,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
he  will  bring  this  as  near  to  perfection  as  any 
man  could  do.  The  plan  of  it,  which  he  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof 
of  it  Nothing  can  be  more  rationally  imagined, 
or  more  accurately  and  elegantly  expressed.  I 
therefore  recommend  the  previous  perusal  of  it 
to  all  those  who  intend  to  buy  the  Dictionary, 
and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  those  who  can 
afford  it 

"It  must  be  owned,  that  our  language  is, 
at  present,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  hitherto, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the  worse  for  it. 
During  our  free  and  open  trade,  many  words  and 
expressions  have  been  imported,  adopted,  and 
naturalised  from  other  languages,  which  have 
greatly  enriched  our  own.  Let  it  still  preserve 
what  real  strength  and  beauty  it  may  have 
borrowed  from  others;  but  let  it  not,*  like  the 
Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhelmed  and  crushed  by 
unnecessary  ornaments.  The  time  for  discrimi- 
nation seems  to  be  now  come.  Toleration,  adop- 
tion, and  naturalisation  have  run  their  length. 
Good  order  and  authority  are  now  necessary. 
But  where  shall  we  find  them,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  obedience  due  to  them  ?  We  must  have 
recourse  to  the  old  Roman  expedient  in  times  of 
confusion,  and  choose  a  dictator.  Upon  this 
principle,  I  give  my  vote  for  Mr  Johnson,  to  fill 
that  great  and  arduous  post,  and  I  hereby 
declare,  that  I  make  a  total  surrender  of  all  my 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  English  language,  as 
a  free-bom  British  subject,  to  the  said  Mr  John- 
son, during  the  term  of  his  dictatorship.  Nay, 
more— I  will  not  only  obey  him  like  an  old 
Roman,  as  m>r  dictator,  but,  like  a  modem 
Roman,  I  will  implicitly  believe  in  him  as  my 
Pope,  and  hold  him  to  be  infallible  while  in  the 
chair,  but  no  longer.  More  than  this,  he  cannot 
well  require ;  for,  I  presume,  that  obedience  can 
never  be  expected,  when  there  is  neither  terror 
to  enforce,  nor  interest  to  invite  it 

"  But  a  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a  History 
of  our  Language,  through  its  several  stages,  were 
still  wanting  at  home,  and  importunately  called 
for  from  abroad.  Mr  Johnson's  labours  will 
now,  1  dare  say,  very  fully  supply  that  want,  and 
greatly  contribute  to  the  farther  spreading  of  our 
language  in  other  countries.  Learners  were  dis- 
couraged by  finding  no  standard  to  resort  to; 
and,  consequently,  thought  it  incapable  of  any. 
They  will  now  be  undeceived  and  encouraged." 

This  courtly  device  failed  of  its  effect  John- 
son, who  thought  that "  all  was  false  and  hollow," 
despised  the  honeyed  words,  and  was  even  in- 
dignant that  Lord  Chesterfield  should,  for  a 
moment,  imagine  that  he  could  be  the  dupe  of 
such  an  artifice.  His  expression  to  me  concern- 
ing Lord  Chesterfield,  upon  this  occasion,  was  : 
"  Sir,  after  making  great  professions,  he  had,  for 
many  years,  taken  no  notice  of  me ;  but  when  my 


Dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell  a  scribbling 
in  *  The  World'  about  it.  Upon  which  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  expressed  in  civil  terms,  but  such  as 
might  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said 
or  wrote,  and  that  I  had  done  with  him.*' 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  and  about  which  curiosity  has  been 
so  long  excited,  without  being  gratified.  I  for 
many  years  solicited  Johnson  to  favour  me  with 
a  copy  of  it,  that  so  excellent  a  composition  might 
not  be  lost  to  posterity.  He  delayed  from  time 
to  time  to  give  it  me  ;♦  till  at  last,  in  1781,  when 
we  were  on  a  visit  at  Mr  Dilly's,  at  Southill,  in 
Bedfordshire,  he  was  pleased  to  dictate  it  to  nie 
from  memory.  He  afterwards  found  among  his 
papers  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  had  dictated  to  Mr 
Baretti,  with  its  title  and  corrections,  in  his  own 
handwriting.  This  he  gave  to  Mr  Langton  ; 
adding,  that  if  it  were  to  come  into  print,  he 
wished  it  to  be  from  that  copy.  By  Mr  Lang- 
ton's  kindness,  I  am  enabled  to  enrich  my  work 
with  a  perfect  transcript  of  what  the  world  has 
so  eagerly  desired  to  see. 

"TO    THE    RIGHT  HONOURABLE    THE    EARL 
OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

^' February  T,  1775. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  *The  World,*  that  two  papers,  in 
which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
public,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so 
distinguished  is  an  honour,  which,  being  ver>' 
little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I 
know^  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms 
to  acknowledge. 

"When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
first  visited  your  lordship,  I  was  overpowered, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of 
your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that 
I  might  boast  myself  Le  vainqueur  du  vcdn- 
queur  de  la  terre; — that  I  might  obtain  that 
regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending  ; 
but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged, 
that  neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me 
to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed 
your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the 
art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly 
scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  I 
could  ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his 
all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

"  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed 
since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was 
repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I 
have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  diffi- 
culties, of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and 

*  Dr  Johnson  app^ed  to  have  had  a  remarkable  delicacy 
with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  this  letter ;  for  Dr  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  informs  me  that,  having  many  years  ago 
pressed  him  to  be  allowed  to  read  it  to  the  second  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  who  was  very  desirous  to  hear  it  (promising  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  copy  of  it  should  be  takenX  Johnson  seemed  much 
pleased  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  nobleman  of  such 
a  respecuble  character  ;  but  after  pausing  some  time,  declined 
to  comply  with  the  request,  saying,  with  a  smile,  *'  No,  Sir ;  I 
have  hurt  the  dog  too  much  already,"  or  words  to  that  purpose. 
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have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the  verge  of  publica- 
tion, without  one  act  of  assistance,*  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such 
treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a 
patron  before. 

"The  shepherd  in  '  Virgil'  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of 
the  rocks. 

**  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with 
unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the 
water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground,  en- 
cumbers him  with  help  ?    The  notice  which  you 
I  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind;  but  it  has  been  de- 
layed till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ; 
tiU  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  t  till  I 
\  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.     I  hope  it  is  no 
\very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations 
where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  un- 
willing that  the  public  should  consider  me  as 
owing  that  to  a  patron,  which  Providence  has 
enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

"  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so 
little  obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I 
shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  shall  conclude 
it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less  ;  for  I  have  been 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which 
I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  much  exultation. 
"  My  Lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble, 

**  Most  obedient  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson."  t 

"  While  this  was  the  talk  of  the  town,**  says 
Dr  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  me,  "  I  happened  to 
visit  Dr  Warburton,  who,  finding  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson,  desired  me  earnestly  to 
carry  his  compliments  to  him,  and  to  tell  him 
that  he  honoured  him  for  his  manly  behaviour  in 
rejecting  these  condescensions  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, and  of  resenting  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  him  with  a  proper  spirit.  John- 
son was  visibly  pleased  with  this  compliment,  for 
he  had  always  a  high  opinion  of  Warburton."  § 

*  The  followii^  note  is  subjoined  by  Mr  Langton : — "  Dr 
Johnson,  when  be  eave  me  this  copy  of  his  letter,  desired  that  I 
would  annex  to  it  his  information  to  me,  whereas  it  is  said  in 
the  letter  that  '  no  asustance  has  been  received,'  he  did  once 
receive  firom  Lord  Chesterfield  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  j  but  as 
that  was  so  inconsiderable  a  sum,  he  thought  the  mention  of  it 
could  not  properly  find  a  place  in  a  letter  of  the  kind  that  this 
was." 

t  In  thisnassage  Dr  Johnson  evidently  alludes  to  the  loss  of 
his  wife.  We  find  the  same  tender  recolleaion  recurring  to  his 
mind  upon  innumerable  occasions :  and,  perhaps,  no  man  ever 
more  forcibly  felt  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  so  elegantly  expressed 
by  my  friend,  Mr  Malone,  in  his  Prologue  to  Mr  Jephson's 
tragedy  of  "Julia  :"— 

"Vain — wealth,  and  fame,  and  fortune's  fostering  core. 
If  no  fond  breast  the  splendid  blessings  share : 
And,  each  day's  bustling  pageantry  once  past, 
There,  only  there,  our  Miss  is  found  at  last." 

t  Upon  comparing  tlus  copy  with  that  which  Dr  Johnson 
dictated  to  me  from  recollection,  the  variations  are  found  to  be 
so  slight,  that  this  must  be  added  to  the  many  other  proofs 
which  he  gave  of  the  wonderful  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
memory.  To  gratify  the  curious  in  composition,  I  have  de- 
posited both  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  Soon  after  Edwards's  "  Canons  of  Criticism "  came  out, 
Johnson  was  dining  at  Tonson  the  bookseller's,  with  Hayman 
the  painter,  and  some  more  company.  Hayman  related  to  Sir 
ToKhua  Reynolds,  that  the  conversation  having  turned  upon 
Edwards's  book,  the  gentleman  praised  it  much,  and  Johnson 
allowed  its  merit.    But  when  they  went  farther,  and  appeared 


Indeed,  the  force  of  mind  which  appeared  in  this 
letter  was  congenial  with  that  which  Warburton 
himself  amply  possessed. 

There  is  a  curious  minute  circumstance  which 
struck  me,  in  comparing  the  various  editions 
of  "Johnson's  imitations  of  Juvenal."  In  the 
tenth  Satire  one  of  the  couplets  upon  the  vanity 
of  wishes  even  for  literary  distinction,  stood 
thus  : — 

•*  Yet  think  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  parrel,  and  the  jail." 

But  after  experiencing  the  uneasiness  which 
Lord  Chesterfield's  fallacious  patronage  made 
him  feel,  he  dismissed  the  word  garret  from  the 
sad  group,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  editions 
the  line  stands — 

"Toil,  envy,  want,  the/a/rtf»,  and  the  jail." 

That  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been  morti- 
fied by  the  lofty  contempt,  and  polite,  yet  keen, 
satire  with  which  Johnson  exhibited  him  to  him- 
self in  this  letter,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  He, 
however,  with  that  glossy  duplicity  which  was 
his  constant  study,  affected  to  be  quite  uncon- 
cerned. Dr  Adams  mentioned  to  Mr  Robert 
Dodsley  that  he  was  sorry  Johnson  had  written 
his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  Dodsley,  with 
the  true  feelings  of  trade,  said,  "  he  was  very 
sorry  too ;  for  that  he  had  a  property  in  the  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  his  Lordship's  patronage  might 
have  been  of  consequence."  He  then  told  Dr 
Adams  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  shown  him  the 
letter.  "  I  should  have  imagined,"  replied  Dr 
Adams, "  that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have  con- 
cealed it."  "  Poh  I "  said  Dodsley,  "  do  you  think 
a  letter  from  Johnson  could  hurt  Lord  Chester- 
field? Not  at  all,  sir.  It  lay  upon  his  table, 
where  anybody  might  see  it.  He  read  it  to  me ; 
said,  *  This  man  has  great  powers,'  pointed  out 
the  severest  passages,  and  observed  how  well 
they  were  expressed."  This  air  of  indifference, 
which  imposed  upon  the  worthy  Dodsley,  was 
certainly  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  that  dissim- 
ulation which  Lord  Chesterfield  inculcated  as 
one  of  the  most  essential  lessons  for  the  conduct 
of  life.  His  lordship  endeavoured  to  justify  him- 
self to  Dodsley  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Johnson;  but  we  may  judge  of  the 
flimsiness  of  his  defence,  from  his  having  excused 
his  neglect  of  Johnson  by  saying  that,  "  he  had 
heard  he  had  changed  his  lodgings,  and  did  not 
know  where  he  lived ; "  as  if  there  could  have 
been  the  smallest  difficulty  to  inform  himself  of 
that  circumstance,  by  inquiring  in  the  literary 
circle  with  which  his  lordship  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  was  indeed,  himself,  one  of  its 
ornaments. 

Dr  Adams  expostulated  with  Johnson,  and  sug- 
gested thathis  not  being  admitted  when  he  called 
on  him,  was  probably  not  to  be  imputed  to  Lord 

to  put  that  author  ui>on  a  level  with  Warburton,  "  Nay,"  said 
Johnson,  *'  he  has  given  him  some  smart  hits  to  be  sure  ;  but 
there  is  no  proportion  between  the  two  men ;  they  must  not  be 
named  together.  A  fly,  Sir,  may  sting  a  stately  horse,  and 
make  him  wince ;  but  one  b  but  an  insect,  and  the  other  is  a 
horse  still." 
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Chesterfield;  for  his  lordship  had  declared  to 
Dodsley,  that  "he  would  have  turned  off  the  best 
ser\'ant  he  ever  had,  if  he  had  known  that  he 
denied  him  to  a  man  who  would  have  been 
always  more  than  welcome  : "  and  in  confirma- 
tion of  this,  he  insisted  on  Lord  Chesterfield's 
general  aflfeibility  and  easiness  of  access,  especi- 
ally to  literary  men.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson, "  that 
is  not  Lord  Chesterfield;  he  is  the  proudest 
man  this  day  existing."  "  No,"  said  Dr  Adams, 
"  there  is  one  person,  at  least,  as  proud  ;  I  think, 
by  your  own  account,  you  are  the  prouder  man 
of  the  two."  "  But  mine,"  replied  Johnson 
instantly,  "was  defensive  pride."  This,  as  Dr 
Adams  well  observed,  was  one  of  those  happy 
turns  for  which  he  was  so  remarkably  ready. 

Johnson  having  now  explicitly  avowed  his 
opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  did  not  refrain  from 
expressing  himself  concerning  that  nobleman 
with  pointed  freedom  :  "  This  man,"  said  he,  "  I 
thought  had  been  a  lord  among  wits,  but  I  find, 
he  is  only  a  wit  among  lords  1 "  And  when  his 
Letters  to  his  natural  son  were  published,  he 
observed  that  "  they  teach  the  morals  of  a 
whore,  and  the  manner  of  a  dancing  master."* 

The  character  of  a  "  respectable  Hottentot,"  in 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  has  been  generally 
understood  to  be  meant  for  Johnson,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was.®  But  I  remember  when 
the  Literary  Property  of  those  letters  was  con- 
tested in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 
Mr  Henry  Dundas,t  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
proprietors,  read  this  character  as  an  exhibition 
of  Johnson,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes, 
one  of  the  judges,  maintained  with  some  warmth, 
that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  portrait  of  Johnson, 
but  of  a  late  noble  lord,  distinguished  for  a 
abstruse  science.  I  have  heard  Johnson  himself 
talk  of  the  character,  and  say  that  it  was  meant 
for  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  which  I  could  by 
no  means  agree ;  for  his  lordship  had  nothing  of 
that  violence  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  composition.  Finding  that  my  illustrious 
friend  could  bear  to  have  it  supposed  that  it 
might  be  meant  for  him,  I  said,  laughingly,  that 
there  was  one  trait  which  unquestionably  did 
not  belong  to  him,  "he  throws  his  meat  any- 

*  That  collection  of  letters  csinnot  be  vindicated  from  the 
serious  charge,  encouraging  in  some  passages  one  of  the  vices 
roost  destructive  to  the  good  order  and  comfort  of  society, 
which  his  lordship  represents  as  mere  fashionable  ^Uantry; 
and,  in  others,  of  mculcating  the  base  practice  of  dissunulation. 
end  recommending,  with  disproportionate  anxiety^  a  perpetual 
attention  to  external  elegance  of  manners.  But  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  allowed  that  they  contain  many  ^ood  precepts  of 
conduct,  and  much  genuine  in/ormation  upon  life  and  manners, 
very  happily  expressed,  and  that  there  was  considerable  merit 
in  paying  so  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  one  who  was 
dependent  upon  his  lordship's  protection ;  it  has,  probably,  been 
exceeded  in  no  instance  by  the  most  exemplary  parent^  and 
though  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  confounding  the  distinc* 
tion  Detween  lawful  and  ^  illicit  offspring,  which  is,  in  effect, 
insulting  the  civil  establishment  of  our  country,  to  look  no 
higher ;  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  laudable  to  be  kindly  atten> 
tive  to  those,  of  whose  existence  we  have,  in  any  way,  been  the 
cause.  Mr  Stanhope's  character  has  been  unjustly  represented 
as  diametrically  opposite  to  \itisx  Lord  Chestenield  wished 
him  to  be.  He  has  been  called  dull,  gross,  and  awkward  :  but 
I  knew  him  at  Dresden,  when  he  was  Envoy  to  that  court,  and 
though  he^  could  not  boast  of  the  graces^  he  was,  in  truth,  a 
sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  man. 

t  Now  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State* 


where  but  do\ni  his  throat."  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  Lord  Chesterfield  never  saw  me  eat  in  his  life." 
On  the  6th  of  March  came  out  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works,  published  by  Mr  David  Mallet. 
The  wild  and  pernicious  ravings,  under  the  name 
of  "  Philosophy,"  which  were  thus  ushered  into 
the  world,  gave  great  offence  to  all  well-principled 
men.  Johnson,  hearing  of  their  tendency,  which 
nobody  disputed,  was  roused  with  a  justmdigna- 
tion,  and  pronounced  this  memorable  sentence 
upon  the  noble  author  and  his  editor  :  "  Sir,  he 
was  a  scoimdrel  and  a  coward  :  a  scoundrel  for 
charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and 
morality;  a  coward,  because  he  had  not  resolution 
to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left  half-a-cro^vn  to  a 
beggarly  Scotchman,  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his 
death  !  "  Garrick,  who,  I  can  attest  from  my  own 
knowledge,  had  his  mind  seasoned  with  pious 
reverence,  and  sincerely  disapproved  of  the  infidel 
writings  of  several,  whom  m  the  course  of  his 
almost  universal  gay  intercourse  with  men  of  emi- 
nence he  treated  with  external  civility,  distin- 
guished himself  upon  this  occasion.  Mr  Pelham 
having  died  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  works  came  out,  he  wrote  an 
elegant  ode  on  his  death,  beginning 

"Let  others  hail  the  rising  sun, 
I  bow  to  that  whose  course  is  run  ! " 

in  which  is  the  following  stanza  : — 

•*  The  same  sad  mom,  to  Church  and  State 
(So  for  our  sins  'twas  fix'd  by  fate) 

A  double  stroke  was  given  ; 
Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  Northi 
St  John's  fell  genius  issued  forth. 

And  Pelham's  fled  to  heaven." 

Johnson  this  year  found  an  inten-'al  of  leisure 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  the  libraries  there.  Of  this,  and  of 
many  interesting  circumstances  concerning  him, 
during  a  part  of  his  life  w^hen  he  conversed  but 
little  with  the  world,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  par- 
ticular account,  by  the  liberal  communications  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Thomas  Warton,  who  obligingly 
furnished  me  with  several  of  our  common  friend's 
letters,  which  he  illustrated  with  notes.  These 
I  shall  insert  in  their  proper  places. 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR  THOMAS  WARTON. 

^^{Ijmdon\  July  i6,  1754. 
"  Sir, 
"  It  is  but  an  ill  return  for  the  book  with  which 
you  were  pleased  to  favour  me,*  to  have  delayed 
my  thanks  for  it  till  now.  I  am  too  apt  to  be 
negligent ;  but  I  can  never  deliberately  show  my 
disrespect  to  a  man  of  your  character :  and  I  now 
pay  you  a  very  honest  acknowledgment,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  literature  of  our  native 
country.  You  have  shown  to  all,  who  shall 
hereafter  attempt  the  study  of  our  ancient 
authors,  the  way  to  success ;  by  directing  them 
to  the  perusal  of  the  books  which  those  authors 

*  Observations  on  Siiensei's  "  Fairy  Queen,"  the  first  edition 
df  which  was  now  published 
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had  read.  Of  this  method,  Hughes,*  and  men 
much  greater  than  Hughes,  seem  never  to  have 
thought.  The  reason  why  the  authors,  which 
are  yet  read,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  so 
little  understood,  is,  that  they  are  read  alone; 
and  no  help  is  borrowed  from  those  who  lived 
with  them,  or  before  them.  Some  part  of  this 
ignorance  I  hope  to  remove  by  my  book  [his 
Dictionary],  which  now  draws  towards  its  end ; 
but  which  I  cannot  finish  to  my  mind,  without 
\Tsiting  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  which  I  there- 
fore hope  to  see  in  a  fortnight.t  I  know  not 
how  long  I  shall  stay,  or  where  I  shall  lodge ; 
but  shall  be  sure  to  look  for  you  at  my  arrival, 
and  we  shall  easily  settle  the  rest. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Of  his  conversation  while  at  Oxford  at  this 
time,  Mr  Warton  preserved  and  communicated 
to  me  the  following  memorial,  which,  though  not 
written  with  all  the  care  and  attention  which  that 
learned  and  elegant  writer  bestowed  on  those 
compositions  which  he  intended  for  the  public 
eye,  is  so  happily  expressed  in  an  easy  style,  that 
I  should  injure  it  by  any  alteration  : — 

"  When  Johnson  came  to  Oxford  in  1754,  the 
long  vacation  was  beginning,  and  most  people 
were  leaving  the  place.  This  was  the  first  time 
of  his  being  there,  after  quitting  the  University. 
The  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  wished  to 
see  his  old  college,  Pembroke,  I  went  with  him. 
He  was  highly  pleased  to  find  all  the  college- 
servants  which  he  had  left  there  still  remaining, 
particularly  a  very  old  butler;  and  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  being  recognised  by  them, 
and  conversed  with  them  familiarly.  He  waited 
on  the  master,  Dr  Radcliffe,  who  received  him 
very  coldly.  Johnson  at  least  expected  that  the 
master  would  order  a  copy  of  his  Dictionary, now 
near  publication ;  but  the  master  did  not  choose 
to  talk  on  the  subject,  never  asked  Johnson  to 
dine,  nor  even  to  visit  him,  while  he  stayed  at 
Oxford.  After  we  had  left  the  lodgings,  John- 
son said  to  me,  *  There  lives  a  man,  who  lives  by 
the  revenues  of  literature,  and  will  not  move  a 
finger  to  support  it.  If  I  come  to  live  at  Oxford, 
I  shall  take  up  my  abode  at  Trinity.*  We  then 
called  on  the  Reverend  Mr  Meeke,  one  of  the 
fellows,  and  of  Johnson's  standing.  Here  was 
a  most  cordial  greeting  on  both  sides.  On 
leaving  him,  Johnson  said,  'I  used  to  think 
Meeke  had  excellent  parts,  when  we  were  boys 
together  at  the  college ;  but,  alas  1 

**  *  Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  ! " 

I  remember,  at  the  classical  lecture  in  the  Hall,  I 
could  not  bear  Meek's  superiority,  and  I  tried  to 
sit  as  far  from  him  as  I  could,  that  I  might  not 
hear  him  construe.' 

"As  we  were  leaving  the  college,  he  said, 

*  "  Hagbes  poblisbcd  an  edition  of  Spenser.** 

t  "  He  came  to  Oxford  within  a  foruiight,  and  stayed  about 
five  weeks.  He  lodged  at  a  boiise  called  Kettel  Hall,  near 
Trbsity  College," 


'Here  I  translated  Pope's  Messiah.    Which  do 
you  think  is  the  best  line  in  it  ? — My  own  favourite 

IS — 

"  Vallis  aromaticas  fundii  Saronica  nttbes^ ' 

I  told  hini,  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous  hexa- 
meter. I  did  not  tell  him  it  was  not  in  the  Vir- 
gilian  style.  He  much  regretted  that  his  first 
tutor  was  dead ;  for  whom  he  seemed  to  retain  the 
greatest  regard.  He  said :  '  I  once  had  been  a 
whole  momingsliding*^in  Christ  Church  meadows, 
and  missed  his  lecture  in  logic  After  dinner  he 
sent  for  me  to  his  room.  I  expected  a  sharp 
rebuke  for  my  idleness,  and  went  with  a  beating 
heart.  When  we  were  seated,  he  told  me  he  had 
sent  for  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  and 
to  tell  me  he  was  not  an^ry  with  me  for  missing 
his  lecture.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  most  severe 
reprimand.  Some  more  of  the  boys  were  then 
sent  for,  and  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon.' 
Besides  Mr  Meeke,  tliere  was  only  one  other 
fellow  of  Pembroke  now  resident :  from  both  of 
whom  Johnson  received  the  greatest  civilities 
during  this  visit,  and  they  pressed  him  very 
much  to  have  a  room  in  the  college. 

"In  tlie  course  of  this  visit  (1754),  Johnson 
and  I  walked  three  or  four  times  to  Ellesfield, 
a  village  beautifully  situated  about  three  miles 
from  Oxford,  to  see  Mr  Wise,  Radclivian  libra- 
rian, with  whom  Johnson  was  much  pleased. 
At  this  place,  Mr  Wise  had  fitted  up  a  house 
and  gardens,  in  a  singular  manner,  but  with 
great  taste.  Here  was  an  excellent  library, 
particulariy  a  valuable  collection  of  books  in 
Northern  literature,  with  which  Johnson  was 
often  very  busy.  One  day  Mr  Wise  read  to  us 
a  dissertation  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
press,  entitled,  *  A  History  and  Chronology  of 
the  Fabulous  Ages.'  Some  old  divinities  of 
Thrace,  related  to  the  Titans,  and  called  the 
Cabiri,  made  a  very  important  part  of  the 
theory  of  this  piece ;  and  in  conversation  after- 
wards, Mr  Wise  talked  much  of  his  Cabiri.  As 
we  returned  to  Oxford  in  the  evening,  I  out- 
walked Johnson,  and  he  cried  out  Sujfiamina^  a 
Latin  word,  which  came  from  his  mouth  with 
peculiar  grace,  and  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Put  on 
your  drag  chain.  Before  we  got  home,  I  again 
walked  too  fast  for  him ;  and  now  he  cried  out, 
*  Why,  you  walk  as  if  you  were  pursued  by  all 
the  Cabiri  in  a  body.*  In  an  evening  we  frequently 
took  long  walks  from  Oxford  into  the  country, 
retiu-ning  to  supper.  Once,  on  our  way  home, 
we  viewed  the  ruins  of  the  abbeys  of  Oseney 
and  Rewley,  near  Oxford.  After  at  least  half 
an  hour's  silence,  Johnson  said,  *  I  viewed  them 
with  indignation  I '  We  had  then  a  long  con- 
versation on  Gothic  buildings ;  and  in  talking  of 
the  form  of  old  halls,  he  said,  *  In  these  halls  the 
fire-place  was  anciently  always  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  till  the  Whigs  removed  it  on  one  side.' 
About  this  time  there  had  been  an  execution  of 
two  or  three  criminals  at  Oxford,  on  a  Monday. 
Soon  afterwards,  one  day  at  dinner,  I  was  saying 
that  Mr  Swinton,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  and 
also  a  frequent  preacher  before  the  University,  a 
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learned  man,  but  often  thoughtless  and  absent, 
preaches  the  condemnation  sermon  on  re- 
pentance, before  the  convicts,  on  the  preceding 
day^  Sunday ;  and  that  in  the  close  he  told  his 
audience  that  he  should  give  them  the  remainder 
of  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  the  next 
Lord's  day.  Upon  which,  one  of  our  company, 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  plain  matter-of-fact 
man,  by  way  of  offering  an  apology  for  Mr 
Swinton,  gravely  remarked,  that  he  had  probably 
preadied  the  same  sermon  before  the  University : 
'Yes,  Sir,'  says  Johnson,  *but  the  University  were 
not  to  be  hanged  the  next  morning.' 

"  I  forgot  to  observe  before,  that  when  he  left 
Mr  Meeke  (as  I  have  told  above),  he  added, 
*  About  the  same  time  of  life,  Meeke  was  left 
behind  at  Oxford  to  feed  on  a  Fellowship,  and  I 
went  to  London  to  get  my  living  :  now.  Sir,  see 
the  difference  of  our  literary  characters  1'" 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Dr  John- 
son to  Mr  Chambers,  of  Lincoln  College,  after- 
wards Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the  judges 
in  India :  ♦ — 


"TO  MR  CHAMBERS,  OF  LINCOLN  COLLEGE. 

•*  Nov,  21,  1754. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  The  commission  which  I  delayed  to  trouble 
you  with  at  your  departure,  I  am  now  obliged  to 
send  you ;  and  beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
carry  it  to  Mr  Warton,  of  Trinity,  to  whom  I 
should  have  written  immediately,  but  that  I  know 
not  if  he  be  yet  come  back  to  Oxford. 

"  In  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  of  Gr.  Brit  see 
vol.  i.  page  18,  MSS.  Bodl.  Martyrium  xv. 
fnartyrum  sub  JulianOy  auctore  Theophylacto, 

"It  is  desired  that  Mr  Warton  will  inquire, 
and  send  word,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  tran- 
scribing this  manuscript. 

"Vol.  ii.  p.  32.  Num.  1022.  58.  COLL.  Nov.— 
Comfnentaria  in  Acta  ApostoL^Comnunt  in 
Septem  Epistolas  Catholicas, 

"  He  is  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  age  of  each 
of  these  manuscripts :  and  what  it  will  cost  to 
have  a  transcript  of  the  two  first  pages  of  each. 

"  If  Mr  Warton  be  not  in  Oxford,  you  may 
try  if  you  can  get  it  done  by  anybody  else ;  or 
stajr  till  he  comes,  according  to  your  own  con- 
venience.    It  is  for  an  Italian  literate, 

"The  answer  is  to  be  directed  to  his  Excel- 
lency Mr  Zon,  Venetian  Resident,  Soho  Square. 

"  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  do  not  regret  the 
change  of  London  for  Oxford.  Mr  Baretti  is 
well,  and  Miss  Williams ;  t  and  we  shall  be  glad 

*  Communicated  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Thomas  Warton,  who 
had  the  originaL 

t  "  I  presiune  she  was  a  relation  of  Mr  Zachariah  Williams, 
who  died  in  his  eighty-third  year,  Jalv  za,  1755.    When  Dr 

{ohnson  was  with  me  at  Oxford,  in  1755,  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian 
.ibrary  a  thin  quarto  of  twenty-one  pages,  a  work  in  Italian, 
with  an  English  translation  on  the  opposite  page.  The  English 
title-page  is  this :  'An  account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Variation .  of  the  Magnetical 
Needle,  &c.  By  Zachariah  Williams,  London,  printed  for 
I>odsley,  17^5.'  The  English  translation  from  the  strongest 
internal  marks,  is  unquestionably  the  work  of  Johnson.  In  a 
bkuik  leaf  Johnson  has  written  the  age,  and  time  of  death,  of 


to  hear  from  you,  whenever  you  shall  be  so  kind 
as  to  write  to.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which,  it  has 
been  observed,  could  not  be  obtained  for  him 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  was  now  con- 
sidered as  an  honour  of  considerable  importance, 
in  order  to  grace  the  title-page  of  his  Dictionary ; 
and  his  character  in  the  literary  world  being  by 
this  time  deservedly  high,  his  friends  thought 
that,  if  proper  exertions  were  made,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  would  pay  him  the  compliment. 


'TO  THE  REVEREND  MR  THOMAS  WARTON. 


"AJw.  28,  1754. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  and  to  Mr 
Wise  for  the  uncommon  care  which  you  have 
taken  of  my  interest*^  If  you  can  accomplish 
your  kind  design,  I  shall  certainly  take  me  a 
little  habitation  among  you. 

"  The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr  Wise,t 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  ;  but  I  shall 
send  him  a  Finnick  Dictionary,  the  only  copy, 
perhaps,  in  England,  which  was  presented  me 
by  a  learned  Swede ;  but  I  keep  it  back,  that  it 
may  make  a  set  of  my  own  books  of  the  new 
edition,  with  which  I  shall  accompany  it,  more 
welcome.    You  will  assure  him  of  my  gratitude. 

"Poor  dear  Collins  It  Would  a  letter  give 
him  any  pleasure  ?    I  have  a  mind  to  write. 

"  I  am  glad  of  your  hindrance  in  3^our  Spen- 
serian design,§  yet  I  would  not  have  it  delayed. 
Three  hours  a  day  stolen  from  sleep  and  amuse- 
ment will  produce  it  Let  a  Servitor ||  transcribe 
the  quotations,  and  interleave  them  with  refer- 
ences, to  save  time.  This  will  shorten  the  work, 
and  lessen  the  fatigue. 

"Can  I  do  anything  to  promoting  the 
diploma !  I  would  not  be  wanting  to  co- 
operate with  your  kindness ;  of  which,  whatever 
be  the  effect,  I  shall  be,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged,  &c, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

the  author  Z.  Williams,  at  I  have  said  above.  On  another 
blank  leaf  is  pasted  a  poragrai^  from  a  neyrspaper,  of  the  death 
and  character  of  Williams,  which  is  plainlv  written  by  Johnson. 
He  was  very  anxious  about  placing  this  book  in  the  Bodleian ; 
and,  for  fear  of  anv  omission  or  mistake,  he  entered,  in  the  great 
Catalogue,  the  title-page  cS  it  with  his  own  hand." 

*  "  In  procuring  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  diploma 
at  Oxford.'* 

t  "  Lately  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  at  this  time  Rad- 
clivian  Librarian  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  very  consider* 
able  learmng,  and  eminently  skilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities.    He  died  m  1767.** 

t  "  Collins  (the  poet)  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford,  on  a  visit  to 
Mr  Warton ;  but  labouring  under  the  most  deplorable  languor 
of  body  and  dejection  of  nund." 

I  *'  Of  publtshins  a  volume  of  observations  on  the  best  of 
Spenser's  works.  It  was  hindered  by  my  taking  pupils  in  this 
college." 

1)  ''Young  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at  Oxford  are  so 
caUcd." 
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"  TO  THE  SAME. 

*'  Dec,  21,  1754. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the  favour  done 
me,  both  by  Mr  Wise  and  yourself.    The  book 

(the  Dictionary]  cannot,  I  think,  be  printed  in 
ess  than  six  weeks,  nor  probably  so  soon  ;  and 
I  will  keep  back  the  title-page  for  such  an 
insertion  as  you  seem  to  promise  me.  Be 
pleased  to  let  me  know  what  money  I  shall 
send  you  for  bearing  the  expense  of  the  affair ; 
and  1  will  take  care  that  you  have  it  ready  at 
your  hand. 

"  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter  from  your 
brother,  with  some  account  of  poor  Collins,  for 
whom  I  am  much  concerned.  I  have  a  notion, 
that  by  very  great  temperance,  or  more  properly 
abstinence,  he  may  yet  recover. 

"  There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin  book  of 
poems  by  Barclay,  called  *  The  Ship  of  Fools  : ' 
at  the  end  of  which  are  a  number  of  EglogueSy 
— so  he  writes  it,  from  Egloga^ — which  are 
probably  the  first  in  our  language.  If  you 
cannot  find  the  book,  I  will  get  Mr  Dodsley  to 
send  it  you. 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds.*  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  none  of  my  friends,  for  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  for  my  disappointment 

"You  know  poor  Mr  Dodsley  has  lost  his 
wife ;  I  believe  he  is  much  affected.  I  hope  he 
will  not  suffer  so  much  as  I  yet  suffer  for  the 
loss  of  mine. 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myself  broken  off 
from  mankind ;  a  kind  of  solitary  wanderer  in 
the  wild  of  life,  without  any  direction,  or  fixed 
point  of  view :  a  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world  to 
which  I  have  little  relation.  Yet  I  would  en- 
deavour, by  the  help  of  you  and  your  brother, 
to  supply  the  want  of  closer  union  by  friendship : 
and  hope  to  have  long  the  pleasure  of  being, 

^*  Dear  Sir, 
"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advantage; 
his  de^ee  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  upon 
him,  his  Dictionary  published,  his  correspond- 
ence animated,  his  benevolence  exercised. 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR  THOMAS  WARTON. 

"/Jf^.4,1755. 

"  DEAR  Sir, 

"  I  wrote  to  you  some  weeks  ago,  but  believe 
did  not  direct  accurately,  and  therefore  know 
not  whether  you  had  my  letter.  I  would  like- 
wise write  to  your  brother,  but  know  not  where 
to  find  him.  I  now  be^n  to  see  land,  after 
having  wandered,  according  to  Mr  Warburton's 
phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What  recep- 
tion I  shall  meet  with  I  know  not ;  whether  the 
sound  of  bells,  and  acclamations  of  the  people, 
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which  Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto,  or  a 
general  murmur  of  dislike,  I  know  not :  whether 
I  shall  find  upon  the  coast  a  Calypso  that  will 
court,  or  a  Polypheme  that  will  resist.  But  if 
Polypheme  comes,  have  at  his  eye.  I  hope, 
however,  the  critics  will  let  me  be  at  peace ; 
for  though  I  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strength,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself,  and  would 
not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill-will  in  my  bosom 
as  literary  quarrels  are  apt  to  excite. 

"Mr  Baretti  is  about  a  work,  for  which  he  is 
in  great  want  of  Crescimbeni,  which  you  may 
have  again  when  you  please. 

"There  is  nothing  considerable  done  or 
doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  as 
innocent  as  villagers,  but  most  of  us  seem  to  be 
as  idle.  I  hope,  however,  you  are  busy,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 
"  I  am,  dearest  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  THE  SAME. 

"Fed.  4,  1755. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"I  received  your  letter  this  day,  with  great 
sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been  done  me  ;*  for 
which  I  return  my  most  sincere  thanks,  and 
entreat  you  to  pay  to  Mr  Wise  such  returns  as  I 
ought  to  make  for  so  much  kindness  so  little 
deserved. 

"  I  sent  Mr  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  him;  but  know  not  whether  he  had 
either  the  book  or  letter.  Be  so  good  as  to 
contrive  to  inquire. 

"  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr  Warton  tell  me 
nothing  of  himself?  Where  hangs  the  new 
volume  ?+  Can  I  help  ?  Let  not  the  past  labour 
be  lost  for  want  of  a  little  more :  but  snatch 
what  time  you  can  from  the  Hall,  and  the  pupils, 
and  the  coffee-house,  and  the  parks,  and  com- 
plete yoiu:  design.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  the  same. 

'*JFed.  13,1755. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  had  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr  Wise,  but 
have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you,  nor  know 
in  what  state  my  affair  J  stands;  of  which  I  beg 
you  to  inform  me,  if  you  can,  by  the  return  of 
the  post. 

"  Mr  Wise  sends  me  word  that  he  has  not 
had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which  I  sent  some 
time  ago ;  and  if  he  has  it  not,  you  must  inquire 
after  it  However,  do  not  let  your  letter  stay 
for  that 

"  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  correspondent 
than  you,  and  not  much  better,  sends  me  word 
that  your  pupils  keep  you  in  college:   but  do 

*  *'  Hb  degree  had  now  passed,  according  to  the  usual  form, 
the  suffrages  of  the  heads  of  colleges:  but  was  not  yet  finally 
granted  by  the  University.    It  was  carried  without  a  single  dis- 
sentient voice." 
t  "On  Spenser." 
X  "  Of  the  degree." 
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they  keep  yoti  from  writixlg  too  ?    Let  them,  at 
least,  give  you  time  to  write  to,  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  most  aflfectionate,  &c 

•*  Sam  JohnSok." 

"^  TO  THE  SAMS. 

•*  Fad.  I7SS. 

"  DfcAR  Sir, 

**  Dr  King*  was  with  me  a  few  iininutes  before 
yom:  letter;  this,  however,  is  the  first  instance 
m  which  your  kind  intentions  to  me  have  ever 
been  frustr4ted.t  I  have  now  the  full  effect  of 
your  care  and  benevolence;  and  am  far  from 
thinking  it  a  slight  honour,  or  a  small  advan- 
tage ;  smce  it  will  put  the  enjoyment  of  your 
conversation  more  Koquently  m  the  power  of, 
dear  Sir, 

*' Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"P.^.— I  ha^^  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor,!  which  you  will  read;  and,  if  you 
like  it,  seal  and  give  him.** 

As  the  public  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  see 
the  whole  progress  of  this  well-earned  acade- 
mical honour,  I  shall  insert  the  Chancellor  of 
Oidford's  lett^  to  the  University, §  the  diploma, 
and  Johnson's  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

"to  the  reverend  dr  huddesford, 

Vioe-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  to  be 

communicated  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and 

proposed  in  Convocation* 

"  Grosverwr  Strut,  Feb,  4,  1755. 

"  Mr  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemmn, 
**Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  formerly  of 
Pembroke  College,  having  very  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  essays,  excellently  calculated  to  form  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  in  which  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality  is  everywhere  main- 
tained oy  the  strongest  powers  of  argument  and 
language ;  and  who  shortly  intends  to  purnish  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Tongue,  formed  on  a 
new  plan,  and  executed  with  the  greatest  labour 
and  judgment;  I  persuade  myself  that  I  shall 
act  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
University,  in  desiring  that  it  may  be  proposed 
in  convocation  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  diploma,  to  which  I  readily 
give  my  consent,  zx^  am,  Mr  Vicc-Chancellor 
and  Gentlemen, 

''Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"Arran." 

'^IWar?!^*''       "DII*^MA  MAGISTRI  JOHNSON 

I7S5-' 

**  CANCELLARIUS1  MagistHet  Scholares  Uni- 
v&rsittUis  OxonUnsis  omnibus  ad  qttos  hoe  p-estns 

*  "IMndpal  of  Saint  Mary  Hall  at  Oxford.  He  brought 
with  him  the  diploma  from  Oxford." 

t  "  I  suppose  Johnson  means  that  my  kimi  inlenttan  of  being 
the^rr/  to  give  him  the  good  news  of  the  degree  being  granted 
was  /rustraudt  because  Dr  King  brought  it  before  my  intelli* 
gence  arrived.** 

X  *'  Dr  Huddesford,  President  of  Trinity  College." 

I  Extracted  from  the  Convocation  Register,  Oxford. 


icriptum  perbenerU^   sahttem  in  Domino  sempiier- 
ftam, 

**  Ct^m  euni  infincm  gradus  academicid  mahrtbus 
nostris  ittstituti  ftierint^  ut  viri  ingtnio  et  doctrind 
prccstantes  titulis  quoque  prater  cateros  insignirentur ; 
chmque  vir  doctissimus  Samuel  Johnson  ^  CoUegio 
Pembrockiensi,  scriptis  suis  popularium  mores  in- 
fortnantibus  dudum  literato  orbi  imtotuerit;  quin  et 
lingua  patrice  turn  ornanda  turn  stabitienda  {Lexicon 
scilicet  Anglicathtm  summo  studio,  sumvto  d.  sejndicio 
congestum  propediem  editurus)  etiam  nunc  ttiilissimam 
impendat  operani ;  Nos  igitur  CancoU&rius,  Magistn, 
et  ScAolares  antedicti,  ni  virum  de  Uteris  humanioribus 
optimi  meritum  diutius  inhotu)rcUum  prsetereamiis, 
in  solenni  Convocationo  Doctorum^  Magisirorum,  He- 
gentium,  et  tton  Regentium^  duitno  die  Mensis 
Februarii  Aufto  Domini  Afillesimo  Septingentesitno 
Quinquagesimo  quinto  kabitd,  prctfaium  virurt 
Samuelem  Johnson  {conspirantibus  omnium  suffragiis 
Magistrum  in  Artibus  renstnciavimus  et  constituimus ; 
eumque,  virtute  prasentis  diploniatis,  singulis  juribus 
privilegiis  et  honoribus  ad  istum  trraaum  quitqud 
pertinentibus  frui  et  gaudere  jussimus, 

**  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  UnitfersitcUis 
Oxoniensis  prasenHbus  apponi fecimus^ 

^^  Datum  in  Domo  nostra  Con-- 
vocationis  die  2o2  Mensis 
Feb,  Anno  Dom,  pradicto. 

"  Diploma  supra  scriptum  per  Registrarium  ledum 
erat,  et  ex  decreto  venerabilis  DomUs  communi 
Universitatis  sigillo  munitum.*** 

**Londijti,  4/0  Cal  Mart,  1755. 
"VIRO   REVERENDO— HUDDESFORD, 

S.T.P. 
'*  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  Vice-Cancellario 
•*Dignissimo,  S.P.D. 
"  Sam.  Johnson. 

'' INGRATUS  plani  et  tibi  et  mihi  videar,  nisi 
quanta  me  gaudio  affecerint,  quos  nuper  mihi  honores 
(/tf,  credo,  auctore,)  decrevit  SettcUus  Academicus, 
literarum,  quo  tamen  nihil  levins,  officio,  significem ; 
ingrattts  etiam,  nisi  comitatcm,  qud  vir  eximius  t  mihi 
vestri  testimonium  amoris  in  manus  tradidit,  agnoscant 
et  laudem.  Si  quid  est,  undi  rei  tam  grata  accedat 
gratia,  hoc  ipso  magis  mihi  picket,  quod  eo  tempore 
in  ordines  Academicos  denub  cooptatus  sim,  quo  tuam 
imminuere  auctoritatem,  fumamque  Oxonti  Itedere, 
omnibus  modis  conantur  homines  vafri,  nee  tamen 
acuti :  quibus  ego,  prout  viro  umbratico  licuit,  semper 
restitiy  semper  restiturus.  Qui  etiim,  inter  has  rerum 
procellas,  vel  tibi  vel  Accuiemite  defuerit,  ilium  virtuii 
et  Uteris,  sibique  et  posteris,  defuturum  exisiimo. 
Vale.'' 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  MR  THOMAS 
WARTON. 

^*  March  20,  1755. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"After  I  received  my  diploma,  I  wrote  you 
a  letter  of  thanks,  Avith  a  letter  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  sent  another  to  Mr  Wise ;  but 
have  heard  from  nobody  since,  and  begin  to 
think  myself  forgotten.  It  is  true,  I  sent  you  a 
double  letter,  and  you  may  fear  an  expensive 
correspondent ;  but  I  would  have  taken  it  kindly 

*  The  original  is  in  my  possession. 

t  "  We  may  conceive  wnat  a  high  gratification  it  must  have 
been  to  Johnson  to  receive  his  diploma  from  the  hands  of  the 
great  Dr  King,  whose  prmciples  were  so  congenial  with  his  own." 
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if  you  had  returned  it  treble :  and  what  is  a 
double  letter  to  2l  petty  kin^^  that,  having y^//(t?a/- 
sfdp  andfines^  can  sleep  without  a  modus  in  his 
keadi* 

"Dear  Mr  Warton,  let  me  hear  fipom  you, 
and  tell  me  something,  I  care  not  what,  so  I  hear 
it  but  from  you.  Something  I  will  tell  you : — I 
hope  to  see  my  Dictionary  bound  and  lettered 
next  week ; — 7/asid  mole  superbus.  And  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  come  to  Oxford  at  Easter ;  but 
you  will  not  invite  me.  Shall  I  come  uninvited, 
or  stay  here  where  nobody  perhaps  would  miss 
me  if  I  went  ?  A  hard  choice !  But  such  is  tlie 
world  to,  dear  Sir,  Yours,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  the  same. 

"  March  25,  1755. 

"Dear  Sir,    - 

"  Though  not  to  write,  when  a  man  can  write 
so  well,  is  an  offence  sufficiently  heinous,  yet  I 
shall  pass  it  by.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  pleased  with  my  note.  I  shall 
impatiently  expect  you  at  London,  that  we  may 
consider  what  to  do  next  I  intend  in  the  winter 
to  open  a  Bibliothhque^  and  remember,  that  you 
are  to  subscribe  a  sheet  a  year:  let  us  try,  hke- 
wise,  if  we  cannot  persuade  your  brother  to 
subscribe  another.  My  book  is  now  coming  in 
luminis  oras.  What  will  be  its  fate  I  know  not, 
nor  think  much,  because  thinkingis  to  no  purpose. 
It  must  stand  the  censure  of  3ie  great  vulgar 
and  the  small;  of  those  that  understand  it,  and 
that  understand  it  not.  But  in  all  this,  I  suffer 
not  alone ;  every  writer  has  the  same  difficulties, 
and,  perhaps,  every  writer  talks  of  them  more 
than  he  thinks. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments 
to  all  my  friends ;  and  be  so  kind,  at  every  idle 
hour,  as  to  remember,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours,  &c 

"SaxM.  Johnson." 

Dr  Adams  told  me  that  this  scheme  of  a 
Bibliotk^gut  was  a  serious  one:  for  upon  his 
visiting  him  one  day,  he  found  his  parlour  Hoor 
covered  with  parcels  of  foreign  and  English 
fiterary  journals,  and  he  told  Dr  Adams  he 
meant  to  undertake  a  Review.  "How,  Sir," 
said  Dr  Adams,  "can  you  think  of  doing  it 
alone?  All  branches  of  knowledge  must  be 
considered  in  it  Do  you  know  Mathematics  ? 
Do  you  know  Natural  History?"  Johnson  an- 
swered, "  Why,  Sir,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can. 
My  chief  puipose  is  to  |^ve  my  countrymen  a 
view  of  what  is  doing  in  hterature  upon  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  I  shall  have,  in  a  good  measure,  the 
choice  of  my  subject,  for  I  shall  select  such  books 
as  I  best  understand."  Dr  Adams  suggested, 
that  as  Dr  Maty  had  just  then  finished  his 
Bibliotkique  Britannique^  which  was  a  well- 
executed  work,  giving  foreigners  an  account  of 
\    British  publications,  he  might,  with  great  advan- 

*  *'Tlio  words  in  italics  are  allasions  to  passages  in  Mr 
Warton's  pccmp  called  'The  Prepress  of  Dlsccctent,'  now 
hteiypuUti^cd.'' 


tage,  assume  him  as  an  assistant.  "  He^  said 
Johnson,  "  the  little  black  dog !  Pd  throw  him 
into  the  Thames."  The  scheme,  however,  was 
dropped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books  I  find 
the  following  hints  for  his  intended  Review  or 
Literary  Journal ;  "  Tke  Annals  of  Literalwe^ 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  Imitate  Le  Clerc 
— Bayle — Barberac.  Infelicity  of  Journals  in 
England.  *\Vorks  of  the  Learned.'  We  cannot 
take  in  all.  Sometimes  copy  from  foreign  Jour- 
nalists.   Always  telL" 

"TO  DR  BIRCH. 

"  March  29,  1755. 
"Sir, 
"I  have  sent  some  parts  of  my  Dictionary, 
such  as  were  at  hand,  for  your  inspection.    The 
favour  which  I  beg  is,  that  if  you  do  not  like 
them,  you  will  say  nothing.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Norfolk  Street,  April  23,  1755. 

"Sir, 
"  The  part  of  your  Dictionary  which  jjou  have 
favoured  me  with  the  sight  of  has  given  me 
such  an  idea  of  the  whole,  that  I  most  sincerely 
congratulate  the  public  upon  the  acquisition  of 
a  work  long  wanted,  and  now  executed  with  an 
industry,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  You  might,  perhaps, 
have  chosen  one  in  which  your  genius  would  have 
appeared  to  more  advantage,  but  you  could  not 
have  fixed  upon  any  other  in  which  your  labours 
would  have  done  such  substantial  service  to  the 
present  age  and  to  posterity,  I  am  glad  that 
your  health  has  supported  the  application  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  so  vast  a  task ;  and 
can  undertake  to  promise  you  as  one  (though 
perhaps  the  only)  reward  of  it,  the  approbation 
and  thanks  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  honour  of 
the  English  language.  I  am,  with  tlie  greateist 
regard,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  and 

"  Most  aflectionate  humble  servant, 

"Tho.  Birch.*'^ 

Mr  Charles  Bumey,  who  has  since  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  science  of  music, 
and  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  had  been  driven  from  the  capital 
by  bad  health,  and  was  now  residing  at  Lynne 
Regw  in  Norfolk.  He  had  been  so  much  de- 
lighted with  Johnson's  "  Rambler,"  and  the  plan 
of  his  Dictionary,  that  when  the  great  work  was 
announced  in  the  newspapers  as  nearly  finished, 
he  wrote  to  Dr  Johnson,  begging  to  be  informed, 
when  and  in  what  manner  his  Dictionary  would 
be  published ;  entreating  if  it  should  be  by  sub- 
scription, or  he  should  have  any  books  at  his  own 
disposal,  to  be  favoured  with  six  copies  for  him- 
self and  fri::ncls. 
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In  answer  to  this  application,  Dr  Johnson 
wrote  the  following  letter,  of  which  (to  use  Mr 
Barney's  own  words)  "  if  it  be  remembered  that 
it  was  written  to  an  obscure  young  man,  who  at 
this  time  had  not  much  distinguished  himself  even 
in  his  own  profession,  but  whose  name  could 
never  have  reached  the  author  of  the  *  Rambler,' 
the  politeness  and  urbanity  may  be  opposed  to 
some  of  the  stories  which  have  been  lately  cir- 
culated of  Dr  Johnson's  natural  rudeness  and 
ferocity." 

"to  MR  BURNEY,  IN  LYNNE  REGIS, 
NORFOLK. 

"  Cough  Square,  Fleet  Street, 
AprilZ,  1755. 

"Sir, 

"  If  you  imagine  that  by  delaying  my  answer 
I  intended  to  show  any  neglect  of  the  notice 
with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  you  will 
neither  think  justly  of  yourself  nor  of  me.  Your 
•civilities  were  offered  with  too  much  elegance 
not  to  cnp^age  attention ;  and  I  have  too  much 
pleasure  in  pleasing  men  like  you,  not  to  feel 
very  sensibly  the  distinction  which  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me. 

"  Few  consequences  of  my  endeavours  to  please 
or  to  benefit  mankind  have  delighted  me  more 
than  your  friendship  thus  voluntarily  offered, 
which  now  I  have  it  I  hope  to  keep,  because  I 
hope  to  continue  to  deserve  it. 

"  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of  for  myself, 
but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  direct  your  fnends 
to  Mr  Dodsley,  because  it  was  by  his  recom- 
mendation that  I  was  employed  in  the  work. 

"  When  you  have  leisure  to  think  again  upon 
me,  let  me  be  favoured  with  another  letter ;  and 
another  yet,  when  you  have  looked  into  my 
Dictionary.  If  you  find  faults,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  mend  them ;  if  you  find  none,  I  shall  think  you 
blinded  by  kind  partiality :  but  to  have  made  you 
partial  in  his  favour,  will  very  much  gratify  the 
.ambition  of,  Sir,  your  most  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr  Andrew  Millar,  bookseller  in  the  Strand, 
took  the  principal  charge  of  conducting  the  pub- 
lication of  "Johnson's  Dictionary;"  and  as  the 
patience  of  the  proprietors  was  repeatedly  tried 
and  almost  exhausted  by  their  expecting  that  the 
work  would  be  completed,  within  the  time  which 
Johnson  had  sanguinely  supposed,  the  learned 
audior  was  often  goaded  to  despatch,  more  es- 
pecially as  he  had  received  all  the  copy  money, 
by  different  drafts,  a  considerable  time  before  he 
had  finished  his  task.  When  the  messenger, 
who  carried  the  last  sheet  to  Millar  returned, 
Johnson  asked  him,  "Well,  what  did  he  say?" — 
"  Sir,"  answered  the  messenger,  "he  said,  *  Thank 
God  I  have  done  with  him.'"  "I  am  glad," 
replied  Johnson  with  a  smile,  "that  he  thanks 
God  for  anything."*     It  is  remarkable,  that 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  341,  inserts  two  notes  as  having 
passed  forxnallv  between  Andrew  Millar  and  Johnson,  to  the 
abw/e  effect.    1  am  assured  this  was  not  the  case.    In  the  way 


those  with  whom  Johnson  chiefly  contracted  for 
his  literary  labours  were  Scotchmen,  Mr  Millar 
and  Mr  Strahan.  Millar,  though  himself  no 
great  judge  of  literature,  had  good  sense  enough 
to  have  for  his  friends  very  able  men,  to  give 
him  their  opinion  and  advice  in  the  purchase  of 
copyright;  the  consequence  of  which  was  his 
acquiring  a  very  large  fortune,  with  great  liber- 
ality. Johnson  said  of  him,  "I  respect  Millar, 
Sir;  he  has  raised  the  price  of  literature."  The 
same  praise  may  be  justly  given  to  Panckoucke, 
the  eminent  bookseller  of  Paris.  Mr  Strahan's 
liberality,  judgment,  and  success  are  well  known. 

"TO    BENNET    LANGTON,    ESQ.,    AT    LANGTON, 
NEAR  SPILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

"i1/ay6,  1755. 

"  Sir, 

"It  has  been  long  observed  that  men  do  not 
suspect  faults  which  they  do  not  commit ;  your 
own  elegance  of  manners,  and  punctuality  of 
complaisance,  did  not  suffer  you  to  impute  to 
me  that  negligence  of  which  I  was  guilty,  and 
[for]  which  I  have  not  since  atoned.  I  received 
both  yoiu:  letters,  and  received  them  with 
pleasure  proportioned  to  the  esteem  which 
so  short  an  acquaintance  strongly  impressed, 
and  which  I  hope  to  confirm  by  nearer  know- 
ledge, though  I  am  afraid  that  gratification  will 
be  for  a  time  withheld. 

"I  have,  indeed,  published  my  book*  of 
which  I  beg  to  know  your  father's  judgment, 
and  yours ;  and  I  have  now  staid  long  enough 
to  watch  its  progress  in  the  world.  It  has,  you 
see,  no  patrons,  and,  I  think,  has  yet  had  no 
opponents,  except  the  critics  of  the  coffee-house, 
whose  outcries  are  soon  dispersed  into  the  air, 
and  are  thought  on  no  more ;  from  this,  there- 
fore I  am  at  liberty,  and  think  of  taking  tlie 
opportunity  of  this  interval  to  make  an  excursion, 
and  why  not  then  into  Lincolnshire?  or,  to 
mention  a  stronger  attraction,  why  not  to  dear 
Mr  Langton?  I  will  give  the  true  reason, 
which  I  know  you  will  approve: — I  have  a 
mother  more  than  eighty  years  old,  who  has 
counted  the  days  to  the  publication  of  my  book, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  me ;  and  to  her,  if  I  can  dis- 
engage myself  here,  I  am  resolved  to  go. 

"  As  I  know,  dear  Sir,  that  to  delay  my  visit 
for  a  reason  like  this  will  not  depnve  me  of 
your  esteem,  I  beg  it  may  not  lessen  your  kind- 
ness. I  have  very  seldom  received  an  offer  of 
friendship  which  I  so  earnestly  desire  to  culti- 
vate and  mature.  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  from 
you,  till  I  can  see  you,  and  will  see  you  as  soon 
as  I  can;  for  when  the  duty  that  calls  me  to 
Lichfield  is  discharged,  my  inclination  will  carry 
me  to  Langton.  I  shall  delight  to  hear  the 
ocean  roar,  or  see  the  stars  twinkle,  in  the  com- 
pany of  men  to  whom  Nature  does  not  spread 
her  volumes  or  utter  her  voice  in  vain. 

"  Do  not,  dear  Sir,  make  the  slowness  of  this 

of  mddental  remark  it  was  a  pleasant  play  of  raillery.  To  ha\  e 
deliberately  written  notes  in   soch   terms  would  have  been 


His  Dictionary. 
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letter  a  precedent  for  delay,  or  imagine  that  I 
approve  the  incivility  that  I  have  committed ; 
for  I  have  known  you  enough  to  love  you,  and 
sincerely  to  wish  a  furtlier  knowledge;  and  I 
assure  you  once  more,  that  to  live  in  a  house 
that  contains  such  a  father  and  such  a  son  will 
be  accounted  a  very  uncommon  degree  of 
pleasure,  by,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  the  reverend  mr  thomas  warton. 

"  Afaj^  13,  17SS' 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  am  grieved  that  you  should  think  me 
capable  of  neglecting  your  letters ;  and  beg  you 
will  never  admit  any  such  suspicion  again. 
I  purpose  to  come  down  next  week,  if  you  shall 
be  there  ;  or  any  other  week  that  shall  be  more 
agreeable  to  you.  Therefore  let  me  know.  I 
can  stay  this  visit  but  a  week,  but  intend  to 
make  preparations  for  a  longer  stay  next  time, 
being  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  University. 
How  goes  ApoUonius?*  Don't  let  him  be  for- 
gotten. Some  things  of  this  kind  must  be  done 
to  keep  us  up.  Pay  my  compliments  to  Mr 
Wise,  and  all  my  other  friends.  I  think  to 
come  to  Kettel  Hall.^^ 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c, 

"  Samuel  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

">«^  10,  1755. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  It  is  strange  how  many  things  will  happen 
to  intercept  every  pleasure,  though  it  [be]  only 
that  of  two  friends  meeting  together.  I  have 
promised  myself  every  day  to  inform  you  when 
you  might  expect  me  at  Oxford,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  fix  a  time.  The  time,  however,  is, 
I  thinly  at  last  come,  and  I  promise  myself  to 
repose  in  Kettel  Hall  one  of  the  first  nights  of 
the  next  week.  I  am  afraid  my  stay  with  you 
cannot  be  long;  but  what  is  the  inference?  We 
must  endeavour  to  make  it  cheerful.  I  wish 
your  brother  could  meet  us,  that  we  might  go 
and  drink  tea  with  Mr  Wise  in  a  body.  1  hope 
he  will  be  at  Oxford,  or  at  his  nest  of  British 
and  Saxon  antiquities.t  I  shall  expect  to  see 
Spenser  finished,  and  many  other  thmgs  begun. 
Dodsley  is  gone  to  visit  the  Dutch.  The 
Dictionary  sells  well.  The  rest  of  the  world 
goes  on  as  it  did. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c., 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

'*/une  24,  1755. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"To  talk  of  coming  to  you,  and  not  yet  to 
come,  has  an  air  of  trifling  which  I  would  not 

*  '*  a  translatioa  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  was  now  intended 
by  Mr  Warton." 
t  At  EUsfield,  a  village  three  miles  from  Oxford. 


willingly  have  among  you ;  and,  which,  I  believe, 
you  will  not  willingly  impute  to  me,  when  I  have 
told  you,  that  since  my  promise,  two  of  our 
partners  *  are  dead,  and  that  I  was  solicited  to 
suspend  my  excursion  till  we  could  recover  from 
our  confusion. 

"  I  have  not  laid  aside  my  purpose ;  for 
every  day  makes  me  more  impatient  of  staying 
from  you.  But  death,  you  know,  hears  no 
supplications,  nor  pays  any  regard  to  the  con- 
venience of  mortals.  I  hope  now  to  see  you 
next  week ;  but  next  week  is  but  another  name 
for  to-morrow,  which  has  been  noted  for 
promising  and  decei\dng. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  same. 

"^'<?.  7, 1755. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  told  you  that  among  the  manuscripts  are 
some  things  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  I  beg  you 
to  pass  an  hour  in  looking  on  them,  and  procure 
a  transcript  of  the  ten  or  twenty  first  lines  of  each, 
to  be  compared  with  what  I  have ;  that  I  may 
know  whether  they  are  yet  published.  The 
manuscripts  are  these  : — 

"  Catalogue  of  Bodl.  M.S.  pag.  122.  F.  3.  Sir 
Thomas  More.  i.  Fall  of  angels.  2.  Creation 
and  fall  of  mankind.  3.  Determination  of  the 
Trinity  for  the  rescue  of  mankind.  4.  Five 
lectures  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  5.  Of  the 
institution  of  the  Sacrament,  three  lectures. 
6.  How  to  receive  the  blessed  body  of  our  Lord 
sacramentally.  7.  Neomenia,  the  new  moon. 
8.  Be  tristitid^  tadio^  pavore^  et  oratione  Ckristi 
ante  captionem  ejus, 

"Catalogue,  page  154.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Qu,  Whether  Roper's?  Page  363. 
De  resignatione  Magni  Sigilli  in  manus  Regis 
per  D.  Thomam  Morum,  Page  364.  Mori 
Uefensio  MoricB, 

"  If  you  procure  the  young  gentleman  in  the 
library  to  write  out  what  you  think  fit  to  be 
written,  I  will  send  to  Mr  Prince  the  bookseller 
to  pay  him  what  you  shall  thmk  proper. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr 
Wise,  and  all  my  friends. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  Dictionaryj  with  a  Grammar  and  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language,  being  now  at 
length  published,  in  two  volumes  folio,  the  world 
contemplated  with  wonder  so  stupendous  a 
work  achieved  by  one  man,  while  other 
countries  had  thought  such  undertakings  fit 
for  whole  academies.  Vast  as  his  powers  were, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  his  imagination  de- 
ceived him,  when  he  supposed  that  by  constant 
application  he  might  have  performed  the  task 
in  three  years.  Let  the  Preface  be  attentively 
perused,  in  which  is  given,  in  a  clear,  strong, 
and  glowing  style,  a  comprehensive,  yet  par- 

*  "  Booksellers  concerned  in  his  Dictionary." 
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ticular  view  of  what  he  had  done;  and  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  time  he  employed  upon  it 
was  comparatively  short.  I  am  unwillmg  to 
swell  my  book  widi  long  quotations  from  what 
is  in  everybody's  hands,  and  I  believe  there  are 
few  prose  compositions  in  the  English  language 
that  are  read  with  more  delight,  or  are  more 
impressed  upon  the  memory,  than  that  pre- 
liminary discourse.  One  of  its  excellencies  has 
always  struck  me  with  peculiar  admiration ;  I 
mean  die  perspicuity  with  which  he  has  expressed 
abstract  scientific  notions.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  shall  quote  the  following  sentence  : — 

"When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into 
parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive  ' 
series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  own  nature 
collateral?"  We  have  here  an  exampjle  of  what 
has  been  often  said,  and  I  believe  with  justice, 
that  there  is  for  every  thought  a  certam  nice 
acceptation  of  words  which  none  other  could 
equal,  and  which,  when  a  man  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  hit,  he  has  attained,  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  the  perfection  of  language. 

The  extensive  reading  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  authorities, 
and  which  alone  may  account  for  Johnson's 
retentive  mind  being  enriched  with  a  very  large 
and  various  store  of  knowledge  and  imagery, 
must  have  occupied  several  years.  The  Preface 
furnishes  an  eminent  instance  of  a  double 
talent,  of  which  Johnson  was  fully  conscious. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  heard  him  say,  "There 
are  two  things  which  I  am  confident  I  can  do 
very  well :  one  is  an  introduction  to  any  literary 
w^ork,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it 
should  be  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ; 
the  other  is  a  conclusion,  showing  from  various 
causes  why  the  execution  has  not  been  equal  to 
what  the  author  promised  to  himself  and  to  the 
public." 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  abashed  and 
disappointed,  when  they  find  him  displaying  a 
perfect  theory  of  lexicographical  excellence,  yet 
at  the  same  time  candidly  and  modestly  allowing 
that  he  "had  not  satisfied  his  own  expectations." 
Here  was  a  fair  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
Johnson's  modesty,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  compare  his  own  arduous  performance,  not 
with  those  of  other  individuals  (in  which  case 
his  inflexible  regard  to  truth  would  have 
been  violated  had  he  affected  diffidence),  but 
with  speculative  perfection ;  as  he,  who  can  out- 
strip all  his  competitors  in  the  race,  may  yet 
be  sensible  of  his  deficiency  when  he  runs 
against  time.  Well  might  he  say,  that  "the 
English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assist- 
ance of  the  learned;"  for  he  told  me  that  the 
onlyraid  which  he  received  was  a  paper  con- 
taining twenty  etymologies,  sent  to  him  by  a 
person  then  unknown,  who,  he  was  afterwards 
informed,  was  Dr  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  etymologies,  though  they  exhibit  learn- 
ing and  jud^ent,  are  not,  I  think,  entitled  to 
the  first  praise  amongst  the  various  parts  of 
this  immense  work.  The  definitions  have 
always  appeared  to  me  such  astonishing  proofs 


of  acuteness  of  intellect  and  precision  of 
language,  as  indicate  a  genius  of  the  highest 
rank.  This  it  is  which  marks  the  superior 
excellence  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  over  others 
equally,  ot  even  more  voluminous,  and  must 
have  made  it  a  work  of  much  greater  mental 
labour  than  mere  Lexicons,  or  Word-Books^  as 
the  Dutch  call  them.  They  who  will  make  the 
experiment  of  trying  how  they  can  define  a  few 
words  of  whatever  nature,  will  soon  be  satisfied 
of  the  unquestionable  justice  of  this  obser\'ation, 
which  I  can  assure  my  readers  is  founded  upon 
much  study,  and  upon  communication  with  more 
minds  than  my  own. 

A  few  of  his  definitions  must  be  admitted  to 
be  erroneous.  Thus,  Windward  and  Leeward^ 
though  directly  of  opposite  meaning,  are  de- 
fined identically  the  same  way;  as  to  which 
inconsiderable  specks  it  is  enough  to  observe, 
that  his  Preface  announces  that  he  was  aware 
there  might  be  many  such  in  so  immense  a  work ; 
nor  was  he  at  all  disconcerted  when  an  instance 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  A  lady  once  asked  him 
how  he  came  to  define  Pastern  the  knee  of  a  horse ; 
instead  of  making  an  elaborate  defence,  as  she 
expected,  he  at  once  answered,  "Ignorance, 
Madam, — pure  ignorance."  His  definition  of 
Network  has  been  often  quoted  with  sportive 
malignity,  as  obscuring  a  thing  in  itself  very 
plain.  But  to  these  frivolous  censures  no  other 
answer  is  necessary  than  that  with  which  we  are 
furnished  by  his  own  Preface  : — 

"To  explain,  requires  the  use  of  terms  less 
abstruse  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  and 
such  terms  cannot  always  be  found;  for  as 
nothin^^  can  be  proved  but  by  supj>osing  some- 
thing intuitively  known,  and  evident  without 
proof,  so  nothings  can  be  defined  but  by  the  use 
of  words  too  plain  to  admit  of  definition.  Some- 
times easier  words  are  changed  into  harder;  as 
burialy  into  sepulture  or  interment;  dry  iilto 
dcsiccative;  dryness^  into  sicdty  or  aridity;  fit^ 
into  paroxysm:  for  the  easiest  word,  whatever  it 
be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more  easy." 

His  introducing  his  own  opinions,  and  even 
prejudices,  under  general  definitions  of  words, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  original  meaning  of 
the  words  is  not  explained,  as  his  Tory^  Whig^ 
Pension^  Oats^  Excise^  and  a  few  more,  cannot 

*  He  thus  defines  Excise  :  "  A  hateful  tax  levied  upon  com- 
modities, and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property, 
but  wretches  hired  uy  those  to  whom  Excise  is  paid."  The 
Commissioners  of  Excise  being  offended  by  this  severe  reflection, 
consulted  Mr  Murray,  then  Attorney-General,  to  know  whether 
redress  could  be  legally  obtained.  I  wished  to  have  procured 
for  my  readers  a  copy  of  the  opinion  which  he  gave,  and  which 
may  now  be  justly  considered  as  history;  but  the  mv'sterious 
secrecy  of  office,  it  seems,  would  not  permit  it.*)  I  am,  however, 
informed,  by  very  good  authority,  that  its  import  was  that  the 
passage  might  be  considered  as  actionable ;  but  that  it  would 
be  more  prudent  in  the  board  not  to  prasecute.  Johnson  never 
made  the  smallest  alteration  in  this  passage.    We  find  he  still 


retained  hb  early prdudice  against  Excise;  for  in  "The  Idler," 
No.  6s,  there  u  the  following  very  extraordinary  paragraph  \~^ 
"  The  authenticity  of  Clarendotis^  histcuy,  though  printed  with 


the  sanction  of  one  of  the  first  Universities  of  the  world,  had  not 
an  unexpected  manuscript  been  happily  discovered^  would,  with 
the  help  of  factious  credulity,  have  been  brought  into  question 
by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a  scribbler  for  a  party, 
and  a  Commissioner  of  Excise."  The  persons  to  whom  he 
alludes  were  Mr  John  OldmixoDj  and  George  Ducket,  Esq. 
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be  fully  defended,  and  must  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  capricious  and  humorous  indulgence. 
TaJking  to  me  upon  this  subject  when  we  were 
at  Ashbourne  m  1777,  he  mentioned  a  still 
stronger  instance  of  the  predominance  of  his 
private  feelings  in  the  composition  of  this  work, 
than  any  now  to  be  found  in  it  "  You  know, 
Sir,  Lord  Gower  forsook  the  old  Jacobite  interest. 
When  I  came  to  the  word  renegade,  after  telling 
that  it  meant  *  one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy,  a 
revolter,'  I  added,  Sometimes  we  say  a  Gower. 
Thus  it  went  to  the  press ;  but  the  printer  had 
more  wit  than  I,  and  struck  it  out." 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  this 
indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only  in  sarcasm 
towards  others,  but  sometimes  in  playful  allusion 
to  the  notions  commonly  entertained  of  his  own 
laborious  task.  Thus  :  "  Grub-street,  the  name 
of  a  street  in  London,  much  inhabited  by  writers 
of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary 
poems ;  whence  any  mean  production  is  called 
Grub-street?  — "  Lexicographer,  a  writer  of 
dictionaries,  a  harmless  drudge?^ 

At  the  time  when  he  was  concluding  his  very 
eloquent  Preface,  Johnson's  mind  appears  to 
have  been  in  such  a  state  of  depression,  that  we 
cannot  contemplate  without  wonder  the  vigorous 
and  splendid  thoughts  which  so  highly  dis- 
tinguish that  performance.  **  I,"  says  he,  "  may 
surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of  per- 
fection, which  if  I  could  obtain  m  this  gloom 
of  solitude,  what  v/ould  it  avail  me?  I  have 
protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I 
wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave ;  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.  I 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having 
little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from 
praise."  That  this  indifference  was  rather  a 
temporary  than  an  habitual  feeling,  appears, 
I  think,  from  his  letters  to  Mr  Warton;  and 
however  he  may  have  been  affected  for  the 
moment,  certain  it  is  that  the  honours  which 
his  great  work  procured  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  very  grateful  to  him.  His  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  being  at  Florence, 
presented  it  to  the  Acadcmia  delta  Crusca. 
That  Academy  sent  Johnson  their  Vocabulario, 
and  the  French  Academy  sent  him  their 
Dictionnaire,  which  Mr  Langton  had  the 
pleasure  to  convey  to  him. 

It  must  undoubtedly  seem  strange,  that  the 
conclusion  of  his  Preface  should  be  expressed  in 
terms  so  desponding,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  author  was  then  only  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 
But  wc  must  ascribe  its  gloom  to  that  miserable 
dejection  of  spirits  to  which  he  was  constitu- 
tionally subject,  and  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  death  of  his  wife  two  years  before.  I  have 
heard  it  ingeniously  observed  by  a  lady  of  rank 
and  elegance,  that  *'  his  melancholy  was  then  at 
its  meridian."  It  pleased  God  to  grant  him 
almost  thirty  years  of  life  after  this  time ;  and 
once,  when  he  was  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind, 
he  was  obliged  to  own  to  me  that  he  had  enjoyed 
happier  days,  and  had  many  more  friends,  since 
that  gloomy  hour  than  before. 


It  is  a  sad  saying,  that  "  most  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  please  had  sank  into  the  grave ; " 
and  his  case  at  forty-five  was  singularly  un- 
happy, unless  the  circle  of  his  friends  was  very 
narrow.  I  have  often  thought,  that  as  longevity 
is  generally  desired,  and,  I  believe,  generally 
expected,  it  would  be  wise  to  be  continually 
adding  to  the  number  of  our  friends,  that  the 
loss  of  some  may  be  supplied  by  others. 
Friendship,  "the  wine  of  life,"  should,  like  a 
well-stocked  cellar,  be  thus  continually  renewed ; 
and  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that  although  we 
can  seldom  add  what  will  equal  the  generous 
first  growths  of  our  youth,  yet  friendship 
becomes  insensibly  old  in  much  less  time  than 
is  commonly  imagmed,  and  not  many  years  are 
required  to  make  it  very  mellow  and  pleasant. 
IVannth  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  considerable 
difference.  Men  of  affectionate  temper  and 
bright  fancy  will  coalesce  a  great  deal  sooner 
than  those  who  are  cold  and  dull. 

The  proposition  which  I  have  now  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  was,  at  a  subscc^ucnt  period  of  his 
life,  the  opinion  of  Johnson  himself.  He  said  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  If  a  man  does  not  make 
new  acquaintance  as  he  advances  through  life,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A  man.  Sir, 
should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  repair? 

The  celebrated  Mr  Wilkes,  whose  notions  and 
habits  of  life  were  very  opposite  to  his,  but  who 
was  ever  eminent  for  literature  and  vivacity, 
sallied  forth  with  a  littlest'//  ePesprit  upon  the 
following  passage  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue,  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary :  — - "  Z^ 
seldom,  perhaps  never,  begins  any  but  the  first 
syllable."  In  ^ui  essay  printed  in  the  "  Public 
Advertiser,"  this  lively  writer  enumerated  many 
instances  in  opposition  to  this  remark:  for 
example,  *'The  author  of  this  observation  must 
be  a  man  of  quick  appre-hension,  and  of  a  most 
compre-Jiensive  genius."  The  position  is  un- 
doubtedly expressed  with  too  much  latitude. 

This  light  sally,  we  may  suppose,  made  no 
great  impression  on  our  lexicographer;  for  we 
find  that  he  did  not  alter  the  passage  till  many 
years  afterwards.* 

He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner  by  his  old  pupil  Mr  Garrick,  in 
the  following  complimentary  epigram : — 

**  ON  JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY. 

"  Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance, 
That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France ; 
Would  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  sword  to  ihc  pen. 
Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  our  men ; 
In  the  deep  mines  of  science  though  Frenchmen  may 

toil. 
Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton, 

and  Boyle? 
Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their  pow'rs. 
Their  verse-men  and  prose-men,  then  matcn  them 

with  ours ! 

'^  In  the  third  edition,  published  in  T773,  htt  left  gut  the  words 
^erkaf$  never ^  and  added  the  following  paragraph  '.t- 

"It  sometimes  begins  middle  or  final  syllables  in  words  com- 
Dounded,  as  block-head^  or  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  camprf 
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First  Shakspeare  and  MUton,  like  Gods  in  the  fight, 
Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight ; 
In  saUres,  epistles,  and  odes,  would  they  cope. 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope : 
And  Johnson,  well-arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Has  beat  forty  French,*  and  will  beat  forty  more ! ' 

Johnson  this  year  gave  at  once  a  proof  of  his 
benevolence,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
admirable  art  of  composition,  in  the  assist- 
ance which  he  gave  to  Mr  Zachariah  Williams, 
father  of  the  blind  lady  whom  he  had  humanely 
received  under  his  roo£  Mr  Williams  had 
followed  the  profession  of  physic  in  Wales;  but 
having  a  very  strong  propensity  to  the  study  of 
naturS  philosophy,  had  made  many  ingenious 
advances  towards  the  discovery  of  the  longi- 
tude, and  repaired  to  London,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  great  parliamentary  reward.  He  failed 
of  success;  but  Johnson  having  made  himself 
master  of  his  principles  and  experiments,  wrote 
for  him  a  pamphlet,  published  in  quarto,  with 
the  following  title  :  "An  Account  of  an  Attempt 
to  ascertain  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact 
Theory  of  the  Vanation  of  the  Magnetical 
Needle;  with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at  the 
most  remarkable  Cities  in  Europe,  from  the  year 
1 660  to  1 860."  [t]  To  diffuse  it  more  extensively, 
it  was  accompanied  with  an  Italian  translation 
on  the  opposite  page,  which  it  is  supposed  was 
the  work  of  Signor  Baretti,  an  Italian  of  con- 
siderable literature,  who  having  come  to  England 
a  few  years  before,  had  been  employed  in  the 
capacity  both  of  a  language  master  and  an 
author,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr  John- 
son. This  pamphlet  Johnson  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  Library. t  On  a  blank  leaf  of  it  is 
pasted  a  paragraph  cut  out  of  a  newspaper,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  death  and  character 
of  Williams,  plainly  written  by  Johnson.  J 

In  July  this  year  he  had  formed  some  scheme 
of  mental  improvement,  the  particular  purpose 
of  which  does  not  appear.  l3ut  we  find  in  his 
"Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  25,  a  prayer 
entitled,  "On  the  study  of  Philosophy,  as  an 
instrument  of  living;"  and  after  it  follows  a 
note  "  This  study  was  not  pursued." 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  in 
his  Journal  the  following  scheme  of  life,  for 
Sunoay :  "  Having  lived,"  as  he  with  tenderness 
of  conscience  expresses  himselfi  "not  without 
an  habitual  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  yet 
without  that  attention  to  its  religious  duties  which 
Christianity  requires," 

"  I.  To  rise  early,  and  in  order  to  it,  to  go  to 
sleep  early  on  Saturday. 

*  The  number  of  the  French  Academy  employed  in  settling 
their  language. 

t  See  note  by  Mr  Warton. 

t  *'On  Saturday  the  xath,  about  X3  at  night,  died  Mr 
Zachariah  Williams,  in  his  ei^hty>third  year,  after  an  illness  of 
dght  months,  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  He 
has  been  well  known  to  philosophers  and  seamen  for  his  skill  in 
magnetism,  and  his  profyosal  to  ascertain  the  longitude  by  a 
peculiar  system  of  the  variation  of  the  compass.  He  was  a  man 
<^  industry  indefatigable,  of  conversation  moffensive,  patient  of 
adversity  and  disesue,  eminentlsr  sober,  temperate,  and  pious ; 
and  worthy  to  have  ended  life  with  better  fortune.'' 


"2.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devotion  in 
the  morning. 

"  3.  To  examine  the  tenor  of  my  life,  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  week ;  and  to  mark  my  advances 
in  religion,  or  recession  from  it 

"  4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodically  with 
such  helps  as  are  at  hand. 

"  5.  To  go  to  church  twice. 

"  6.  To  read  books  of  Divinity,  either  specula- 
tive or  practical. 

"  7.  To  instruct  my  family. 

"8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any  worldly 
soil  contracted  in  the  week." 

In  1756  Johnson  found  that  the  great  fame  of 
his  Dictionary  had  not  set  him  above  the  necessity 
of  "making  provision  for  the  day  that  was  pass- 
ing over  him."  No  royal  or  noble  patron  extended 
a  munificent  hand  to  give  independence  to  the 
man  who  had  conferred  stability  on  the  language 
of  his  country.  We  may  feel  indignant  that 
there  should  have  been  such  unworthy  neglect ; 
but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  congratulate 
ourselves  when  we  consider  that  to  this  very 
neglect,  operating  to  rouse  the  natural  indolence 
of  his  constitution,  we  owe  many  valuable  pro- 
ductions, which  otherwise,  perhaps,  might  never 
have  appeared. 

He  had  spent,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
the  money  lor  which  he  had  contracted  to  write 
his  Dictionary.  We  have  seen  that  the  reward  of 
his  labour  was  only  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds ;  and  when  the  expense  of  amanuenses 
and  paper,  and  other  articles,  are  deducted,  liis 
clear  profit  was  very  inconsiderable.  I  once 
said  to  him,  "  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  you  did  not  get 
more  for  your  Dictionary."  His  answer  was: 
"  I  am  sorry  too.  But  it  was  very  well.  The 
booksellers  are  generous  liberal-minded  men." 
He,  upon  all  occasions,  did  ample  justice  to 
their  character  in  this  respect  He  considered 
them  as  the  patrons  of  literature ;  and,  indeed, 
although  they  have  eventually  been  considerable 
gainers  by  his  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them  that  we 
owe  its  having  been  undertaken  and  carried 
through  at  the  risk  of  great  expense,  for  they 
were  not  absolutely  sure  of  being  indemnified. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year  we  find  from  his 
private  devotions  that  he  had  then  recovered 
from  sickness,*  and  in  February,  that  his  eye 
was  restored  to  its  use.t  The  pious  gratitude 
with  which  he  acknowledges  mercies  upon  every 
occasion  is  very  edifying;  as  is  the  humble 
submission  which  he  breathes  when  it  is  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father  to  try  him  with 
afidictions.  As  such  dispositions  become  the 
state  of  man  here,  and  are  the  true  effects  of 
religious  discipline,  we  cannot  but  venerate  in 
Johnson  one  of  the  most  exercised  minds  that 
our  holy  religion  hath  ever  formed.  If  there  be 
any  thoughtless  enough  to  suppose  such  exercise 
the  weakness  of  a  great  uiderstanding,  let  them 
look  up  to  Johnson,  and  be  convinced  that  what 
he  so  earnestly  practise,  jnuj-t  have  a  rational 
foundation. 

♦  "Prayers  ana  Mcdr. 
t  Ibid, 
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His  works  this  year  were,  an  abstract  or  epi- 
tome, in  octavo,  of  his  folio  Dictionary,  and  a 
few  essays  in  a  monthly  publication,  entitled, 
"The  Universal  Visiter."  Christopher  Smart, 
with  whose  unhappy  vacillation  of  mind  he 
sincerely  sympathised,  was  one  of  the  stated 
undertakers  of  this  miscellany;  and  it  was  to 
assist  him  that  Johnson  sometimes  employed 
his  pen.  All  the  essays  marked  with  two 
asterisks  have  been  ascribed  to  him ;  but  I  am 
confident,  from  internal  evidence,  that  of  these, 
neither  "  The  Life  of  Chaucer,"  "  Reflections  on 
the  State  of  Portugal,"  nor  an  "  Essay  on  Archi- 
tecture," were  written  by  him.  I  am  equally 
confident,  upon  the  same  evidence,  that  he  wrote 
"Further  Thoughts  on  Agriculture ;" [t]  being 
the  sequel  of  a  very  inferior  essay  on  the  same 
subject,  and  which,  though  carried  on  as  if  by 
the  same  hand,  is  both  in  thinking  and  expres- 
sion so  far  above  it,  and  so  strikingly  peculiar, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  parent ;  and  that 
he  also  wrote  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  State  of 
Literature  and  Authors," [t]  and  "A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Epitaphs  written  by  Pope."[*]  The 
last  of  these,  indeed,  he  afterwards  added  to  his 
"  Idler."  Why  the  essays  truly  written  by  him 
are  marked  in  the  same  manner  with  some  which 
he  did  not  write,  I  cannot  explain;  but  with 
deference  to  those  who  have  ascribed  to  him  the 
three  essays  which  I  have  rejected,  they  want 
all  the  characteristical  marks  of  Johnsonian 
composition. 

He  engaged  also  to  superintend  and  contribute 
largely  to  another  monthly  publication,  entitled 
"The  Literary  Magazine  or  Universal  Review  ;"[*] 
the  first  number  of  which  came  out  in  May 
this  year.  What  were  his  emoluments  from  this 
undertaking,  and  what  other  writers  were  em- 
ployed in  it,  I  have  not  discovered.  H e  continued 
to  write  in  it,  with  intermissions,  till  the  fifteenth 
number;  and  I  think  that  he  never  gave  better 
proofs  of  the  force,  acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  his 
niindthan  in  this  miscellany,  whether  we  consider 
his  original  essays  or  his  reviews  of  the  works  of 
others.  The  "Preliminary  Address "[t]  to  the 
public  is  a  proof  how  this  great  man  could  em- 
bellish, with  the  g^races  of  superior  composition, 
even  so  trite  a  thing  as  the  plan  of  a  magazine. 

His  original  essays  are  "An  Introduction  to  the 
PoHtical  State  of  Great  Britain  ;"[t]  "Remarks 
on  the  Militia  bill;"[t]  "Observations  on  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Treaties  with  the  Empress  of 
Russia  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel ; "  [f  1 
"  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs  ;"Lt  J 
and  "Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.,  King  of 
Prussia."  [+]  In  all  these  he  displays  extensive 
political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  expressed  with 
uncommon  ener^  and  perspicuity ;  without  any 
of  those  words  which  he  sometimes  took  a  pleasure 
in  adopting,  in  imitation  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown ; 
of  whose  "Christian  Morals"  he  this  year  gave 
an  edition  with  his  "Life"[*]  prefixed  to  it, 
which  is  one  of  Johnson's  best  biographical  per- 
formances. In  one  instance  only  in  these  essays 
has  he  indulged  his  Brownism,  Dr  Robertson, 
the  historian,  mentioned  it  to  me,  as  having  at 


once  convinced  him  that  Johnson  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  King  of  Prussia."  Speak- 
ing of  the  pride  which  the  old  king,  the  father 
of  his  hero,  took  in  being  master  of  the  tallest 
regiment  in  Europe,  he  says:  "To  review  this 
towering  regiment  was  his  daily  pleasure ;  and 
to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  his  care,  that  when 
he  met  a  tall  woman  he  immediately  commanded 
one  of  his  Tttanian  retinue  to  marry  her,  that 
they  might  propagate  procerity.^^  For  this 
Anglo-Latin  word  procerlty^  Johnson  had,  how- 
ever, the  authority  of  Addison. 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following  books: 
"Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society ;"[tj 
"  Murphy's  Gray's  Inn  Journal ; "  [t]  "  Warton's 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope," 
vol.  i.;r+]  "Hampton's  Translation  of  Poly- 
bius ; "  [t]  "  Blackwell's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Augustus; "ft]  "Russell's  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo ;" [tj  "Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Arguments  in 
Proof  of  a  Deity ; "  rt]  "  Borlase's  History  of  the 
Isles  of  Scilly;"[tJ  "Holme's  Experiments  on 
Bleaching ; "  [t]"Browne's  Christian  Morals ;"  [t] 
"  Hales  on  Distilling  Sea- Water,  Ventilators  in 
Ships,  and  Curing  an  ill  Taste  in  Milk;"[t] 
"  Lucas's  Essay  on  Waters ;"  [t]  "  Keith's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Scottish  Bishops ; "  [t]  "  Browne's 
History  of  Jamaica ; "  [t]  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions," vol.  xlix.  [t]  "  Mrs  Lennox's  Translation 
of  Sully's  Memoirs ; "  [♦]  "  Miscellanies,  by  Eliza- 
beth Harrison ;"[t]  "Evans's  Map  and  Account 
of  the  Middle  Colonies  in  America ; "  [t]  "  Letter 
on  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng;"[*]  "Appeal  to 
the  People  concerning  Admiral  Byng;"[*] 
"  Han  way's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  and  Essay  on 
Tea ; "  [*J  "  The  Cadet,  a  Military  Treatise ; »  [f  ] 
"Some  further  Particulars  in  Relation  to  the 
Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  Gentleman  of 
Oxford ;"[♦]  "The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry 
relating  to  the  Present  War  impartially  ex- 
amined ;"[t]  "A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil."  [♦]  All  these,  from  internal 
evidence,  were  written  by  Johnson ;  some  of  them 
1  know  he  avowed,  and  have  marked  them  with 
an  asterisk  accordingly.  Mr  Thomas  Davis, 
indeed,  ascribed  to  him  the  Review  of  Mr  Burke's 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful ;"  and  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
with  equal  discernment,  has  inserted  it  in  his 
collection  of  Johnson's  works;  whereas  it  has 
no  resemblance  to  Johnson's  composition,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  written  by  Mr 
Murphy,  who  has  acknowledged  it  to  me  -and 
many  others. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  justice  to  Johnson's 
political  character,  which  has  been  misrepresented 
as  abjectly  submissive  to  power,  that  his  "Obser- 
vations on  the  present  State  of  Affairs"  glow 
with  as  animated  a  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Thus  he  begins: 
"  The  time  is  now  come,  in  which  every  English- 
man expects  to  be  informed  of  the  national 
affairs ;  and  in  which  he  has  a  right  to  have  that 
expectation  gratified.  For,  whatever  may  be 
urged  by  Ministers,  or  those  whom  vanity  or 
interest  make  the  followers  of  Ministers,  con- 
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ceming  the  necessity  of  confidence  in  our 
governors,  and  the  presumption  of  prying  with 
profane  eyes  into  the  recesses  of  policy,  it  is 
evident  that  this  reverence  can  be  claimed  only 
by  counsels  yet  unexecuted,  and  projects  sus- 
pended in  deliberation.  But  when  a  design  has 
ended  in  miscarriage  or  success,  when  every  eye 
and  every  ear  is  witness  to  general  discontent, 
or  general  satisfaction,  it  is  then  a  proper  time 
to  disentangle  confusion  and  illustrate  obscurity ; 
to  show  by  what  causes  every  event  was  produced, 
and  in  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  terminate ;  to 
lay  down  with  distant  particularity  what  rumour 
always  huddles  in  general  exclamation,  or  per- 
plexes by  indigested  narratives ;  to  show  whence 
happiness  or  calamity  is  derived,  and  whence  it 
may  be  expected;  and  honestly  to  lay  before 
the  people  what  inquiry  can  gather  of  the  past, 
and  conjecture  can  estimate  of  the  future." 

Here  we  have  it  assumed  as  an  incontrovertible 
principle,  that  in  this  country  the  people  are  the 
superintendents  of  the  conduct  and  measures  of 
those  by  whom  Government  is  administered ;  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  which  the  present  reign 
afforded  an  illustrious  example,  when  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  controlled  an 
audacious  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  power 
subversive  of  the  Crown. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotic  spirit 
appears  in  his  review  of  an  "  Essay  on  Waters, 
by  Dr  Lucas,"  of  whom,  after  describing  him  as 
a  man  well  known  to  the  world  for  his  daring 
defiance  of  power,  when  he  thought  it  exerted  on 
the  side  of  wrong,  he  thus  speaks : — 

"  The  Irish  Ministers  drove  him  from  his  native 
country  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  charge 
him  with  crimes  of  which  they  never  intended  to 
be  called  to  the  proof,  and  oppressed  him  by 
methods  equally  irresistible  by  guilt  and  inno- 
cence. Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile  for 
having  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be  received 
in  every  other  place  as  a  confessor  of  liberty ; 
and  let  the  tools  of  power  be  taught  in  time, 
that  they  may  rob  but  cannot  impoverish." 

Some  of  his  reviews  in  this  Magazine  are  very 
short  accounts  of  the  pieces  noticed;  and  I 
mention  them  only  that  Dr  Johnson's  opinion 
of  the  works  may  be  known ;  but  many  of  them 
are  examples  of  elaborate  criticism  in  the  most 
masterly  style.  In  his  review  of  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Augustus,"  he  has  the  resolution 
to  think  and  speak  from  his  own  mind,  regardless 
of  the  cant  transmitted  from  age  to  age  in  praise 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  Thus :  "  I  know  not  why 
any  one  but  a  schoolboy  in  his  declamation 
should  whine  over  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome, 
which  grew  great  only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon 
as  they  grew  rich,  grew  corrupt ;  and  in  their 
corruption,  sold  the  lives  and  freedoms  of  them- 
selves, and  of  one  another."  Again — "  A  people 
who,  while  they  were  poor,  robbed  mankind; 
and  as  soon  as  they  became  rich,  robbed  one 
another."  In  his  review  of  the  Miscellanies  in  | 
prose  and  verse,  published  by  Elizabeth  Harri-   | 


son,  but  written  by  many  hands,  he  gives  an 
eminent  proof  at  once  of  his  orthodoxy  and 
candour ; — 

"The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem 
generally  to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate 
the  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs  Rowe. 
This,  however,  is  not  all  their  praise ;  they  have 
laboured  to  add  to  her  brightness  of  imagery,  her 
purity  of  sentiments.  The  poets  have  had  Dr 
Watts  before  their  eyes,  a  writer  who,  if  he  stood 
not  in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compensated 
that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  his  powers 
to  the  promotion  of  piety.  The  attempt  to 
employ  the  ornaments  of  romance  in  the  decora- 
tion of  religion,  was,  I  think,  first  made  by 
Mr  Boyle's  *  Martyrdom  of  Theodora ; '  but 
Boyle's  philosophical  studies  did  not  allow  him 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  style ;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  design  was  reserved  for 
Mrs  Rowe.  Dr  Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who 
taught  the  Dissenters  to  write  and  speak  like 
other  men,  by  showing  them  that  elegance 
might  consist  with  piety.  They  would  have 
both  done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they 
had  that  charity  which  might  well  make  their 
failings  be  forgotten,  and  with  which  the  whole 
Christian  world  wish  for  communion.  They 
were  pure  from  all  the  heresies  of  an  age  to  which 
every  opinion  is  become  a  favourite  that  the 
universal  church  has  hitherto  detested  I  This 
praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind  requires 
to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and  do  not 
corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary.  But 
to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom  I 
believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numbered 
with  the  just" 

His  defence  of  tea  against  Mr  Jonas  Hanway*s 
violent  attack  upon  that  elegant  and  popular 
beverage,  shows  how  very  weU  a  man  of  genius 
can  wnte  upon  the  slightest  subject,  when  he 
writes,  as  the  Italians  say,  con  cunore;  I  suppose 
no  person  ever  enjoyed  with  more  relish  the  in- 
fusion of  that  fragrant  leaf  than  Johnson.  The 
quantities  which  he  drank  of  it  at  all  hours  were 
so  great  that  his  nerves  must  have  been  un- 
commonly strong  not  to  have  been  extremely 
relaxed  by  such  an  intemperate  use  of  it.  He 
assured  me  that  he  never  felt  the  least  incon- 
venience from  it,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  fault 
of  his  constitution  was  rather  a  too  great  tension 
of  fibres,  than  the  contrary.  Mr  Han  way  wrote 
an  angry  answer  to  Johnson's  review  of  his 
"  Essay  on  Tea,"  and  Johnson,  after  a  full  and 
deliberate  pause,  made  a  reply  to  it ;  the  only  in- 
stance, I  believe,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
when  he  condescended  to  oppose  anything  that 
was  written  against  him.  I  suppose  when  he 
thought  of  any  of  his  little  antagonists,  he  was 
e\'er  justly  aware  of  the  high  sentiment  of  Ajax 
in  Ovid  : — 

^^  Isie  tulit  prttiutn  jant  nunc  certominis  hujus, 
Qtii't  cum  vtctus  erit^  mecnm  ceriasseferetur,^^^ 

But,  indeed,  the  good  Mr  Hanway  laid  himself 

♦  "  Losing,  he  wins,  because  his  name  will  be 

Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with  me."-— Drydkn, 
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so  open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson's  animadver- 
sions upon  his  attack  were  chiefly  to  make 
sport 

The  generosity  with  which  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  Admiral  Byng,  is  highly  to  the  honour 
of  his  heart  and  spirit.  Though  Voltaire  affects 
to  be  witty  upon  the  fate  of  that  unfortimate 
officer,  observing  that  he  was  shot  ^^pour 
encourager  les  autreSy*  the  nation  has  long  been 
satisfiea  that  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the 
political  fervour  of  the  times.  In  the  vault 
belonging  to  the  Torrington  family,  in  the 
church  of  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  the 
following  epitaph  upon  his  monument,  which  I 
have  transcribed ; — 

"TO  THE  PERPETUAL  DISGRACE 

OF   PUBLIC  JUSTICE, 

THE  HONOURABLE  JOHN  BYNG,   ESQ. 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE, 

FELL  A  MARTYR  TO   POLITICAL 

PERSECUTION, 
MARCH    14,    IN  THE  YEAR    1 757  ; 
WHEN   BRAVERY  AND  LOYALTY 
WERE   INSUFFICIENT  SECURITIES 
FOR  THE  LIFE  AND  HONOUR  OF 
A  NAVAL  OFFICER." 

Johnson's  most  exquisite  critical  essay  in  the 
"Literary  Magazine,"  and  indeed  anywhere,  is 
his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns's  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  EviL"  Jenyiis  was  possessed  of  lively 
talents,  and  a  st>'le  eminently  pure  and  easy,  and 
could  very  happily  play  with  a  light  subject, 
either  in  prose  or  verse ;  but  when  he  speculated 
on  that  most  difficult  and  excruciating  question, 
the  Origin  of  Evil,  he  "  ventured  far  beyond  his 
depth,"  and,  accordingly,  was  exposed  by  John- 
son, both  with  acute  argument  and  briliant  wit. 
I  remember  when  the  late  Mr  BicknelPs 
humorous  performance  entitled  "The  Musical 
Travels  of  Joel  Collyer,"  in  which  a  slight  attempt 
is  made  to  ridicule  Johnson,  was  ascribed  to 
Soame  Jenyns, "  Ha  1 "  said  Johnson, "  1  thought 
1  had  given  him  enough  of  it." 

His  triumph  over  Jenyns  is  thus  described  by 
my  friend  Mr  Courtenay  in  his  "  Poetical  Review 
of  the  literary  and  moral  Character  of  Dr  John- 
son ; "  a  performance  of  such  merit,  that  had  I 
not  been  honoured  with  a  very  kind  and  partial 
notice  in  it,  I  should  echo  the  sentiments  of  men 
of  the  first  taste  loudly  in  its  praise : — 

"  V^Tien  specious  sophists  with  presumption  scan 
The  source  of  evil  hidden  still  from  man ; 
Revive  Arabian  talcs,  and  vainly  hope 
To  rival  St  John,  and  his  scholar  Pope  : 
Though  metaphysics  spread  the  gloom  of  night, 
By  reason's  star  he  guides  our  aching  sight ; 
The  bounds  of  knowledge  marks,  and  points  the  way 
To  pathless  wastes,  where  wilder*d  sages  stray  ; — 
Where,  like  a  farthing  link-boy,  Jenyns  stands, 
And  the  dim  torch  drops  from  his  feeble  hands."* 

•  Scane  time  after  Dr  Johnson's  death,  there  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  and  mogacines  an  illiberal  and  petulant  attack  apon 
him,  m  the  ibnn  of  an  Epitaph,  tinder  the  name  of  Mr  Soame 
Jenyns,  very  tmworthy  of  mat  gentleman,  who  had  quietly 
submitted  to  the  critical  lash  while  Johnson  lived.  It  asstmied, 
as  characteristics  of  him,  all  the  vulgar  circumstances  of  abuse 
which   had   circulated   amongst   the  ignoran:.       It   was    an 


This  year  Mr  William  Payne,  brother  of  the 
respectable  bookseller  of  that  name,  published 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts,"  to 
which  Johnson  contributed  a  Dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Rochford  [*],  and  a  Prefrice  [♦],  both  of 
which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatise  to 
which  they  are  prefixed.  Johnson,  I  believe,  did 
not  play  at  draughts  after  leaving  College,  by 
whidi  he  suffered;  for  it  would  have  afforded 
him  an  innocent,  soothing  relief  from  the 
melancholy  which  distressed  him  so  often.  I 
have  heard  him  regret  that  he  had  not  learnt  to 
play  at  cards;  and  the  game  of  draughts  we 
know  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  the  attention 
without  straining  it.  There  is  a  composure  and 
gravity  in  draughts  which  insensibly  tranquillises 
the  mmd ;  and  accordingly,  the  Dutch  are  fond 
of  it,  as  they  are  of  smoking,  of  the  sedative 
influence  of  which,  though  he  himself  never 
smoked,  he  had  a  high  opinion.*  Besides,  there 
is  in  draughts  some  exercise  of  the  faculties: 
and  accordingly  Johnson,  wishing  to  dignify  the 
subject  in  his  Dedication  with  what  is  most 
estimable  in  it,  observes  :  "  Triflers  may  find  or 
make  anything  a  trifle;  but  since  it  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  see  events  in 
their  causes,  to  obviate  conseauences,  and 
ascertain  contingencies,  your  lordsnip  will  think 
nothing  a  trifle  by  which  the  mind  is  inured  to 
caution,  foresight,  and  circinnspection." 

As  one  of  the  little  occasional  advantages 
which  he  did  not  disdain  to  take  by  his  pen,  as 
a  man  whose  profession  was  literature,  he  this 
year  accepted  of  a  guinea  from  Mr  Robert 
Dodsley,  for  writing  Qie  introduction  to  "The 
London  Chronicle,"  an  evening  newspaper ;  and 
even  in  so  slight  a  performance  exhibited 
peculiar  talents.  This  Chronicle  still  subsists, 
and  from  what  I  observed,  when  I  was  abroad, 
has  a  more  extensive  circulation  upon  the 
continent  than  any  of  the  English  newspapers. 
It  was  constantly  read  by  Johnson  himself;  and 
it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  it  has  all  along  been 
distinguished  for  good  sense,  accuracy,  modera- 
tion, and  delicacy. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas 

unbecoming  indulgence  of  puny  resentment,  at  a  time  when  he 
himself  was  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  had  a  near  prospect  of 
descending  to  the  grave.  I  was  truly  sorry  for  it,  for  he  was 
then  become  an  avowed,  smd  (as  my  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
who  had  a  serious  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  assures 
me)  a  sincere  Christian.  He  could  not  expect  that  Johnson's 
numerous  friends  would  patiently  bear  to  have  the  memory  of 
their  master  stigmatised  uy  no  mean  pen.  but  that,  at  least,  one 
would  be  found  to  retort.  Accordingly,  mis  unjust  and  sarcastic 
Epitaph  was  met  in  the  same  public  field  by  an  answer,  in  terms 
by  no  means  soft,  and  such  as  wanton  provocation  only  could 
justify  :— 

"  EPITAPH. 
"  Prepared  for  a  creature  not  quite  dead  yet, 
"  Here  lies  a  little,  ugly,  nauseous  elf, 

Who,  judging  only  from  its  wretched  self. 

Feebly  attempted,  petulant  and  vain. 

The  •  Origin  of  Evil  *  to  explain. 

A  mighty  Genius  at  this  elt  displeased, 

With  a  strong  critic  grasp  the  urchin  squeezed. 

For  thirty  years  its  cowajrd  spleen  it  kept, 

Till  in  the  dust  the  mighty  Uenius  slept: 

Then  stunk  and  fretted  in  expiring  snuff. 

And  blinked  at  Johnson  with  its  last  poor  puff." 
*  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  43.«a 
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Campbell,  who  has  done  himself  considerable 
credit  by  his  own  writings.  "Sitting  with  Dr 
Johnson  one  morning  alone,  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  known  Dr  Madden,  who  was  author  of  the 
premium-scheme  in  Ireland.  On  my  answer- 
mg  in  the  affirmative,  and  also  that  I  had  for 
some  years  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  &c.,  he 
begged  of  me  that  when  I  returned  to  Ireland 
I  would  endeavour  to  procure  for  him  a  poem 
of  Dr  Madden's,  called  *  Boulter's  Monument.' 
'The  reason,'  said  he,  *why  I  wish  for  it,  is  this: 
when  Dr  Madden  came  to  London,  he  submitted 
that  work  to  my  castigation :  and  I  remember 
I  blotted  a  great  many  lines,  and  might  have 
blotted  many  more  without  making  Uie  poem 
worse.  However,  the  Doctor  was  very  thankful, 
and  very  generous,  for  he  gave  me  ten  guineas, 
which  was  to  me  at  that  time  a  great  sum* " 

He  this  year  resumed  his  scheme  of  giving  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  with  notes.  He  issued 
Proposals  of  considerable  length,*  in  which  he 
showed  that  he  perfectly  well  knew  what  a 
variety  of  research  such  an  undertaking  required ; 
but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pursuing 
it  with  that  diligence  which  alone  can  collect 
those  scattered  facts,  that  genius,  however  acute, 
penetrating,  and  luminous,  cannot  discover  by 
Its  own  force.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  this  time 
his  fancied  activity  was  for  the  moment  so 
vigorous,  that  he  promised  his  work  should  be 
published  before  Christmas,  1757.  Yet  nine 
years  elapsed  before  it  saw  the  light  His 
throes  in  bringing  it  forth  had  been  severe  and 
remittent ;  and  at  last  we  may  almost  conclude 
that  the  Caesarean  operation  was  performed  by 
the  knife  of  Churchill,  whose  upbraiding  satire,  I 
dare  say,  made  Johnson's  friends  urge  him  to 
despatch. 

"  He  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook 
And  takes  your  cash:  but  where's  the  book? 
No  matter  where  ?  wise  fear,  you  know, 
Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe ; 
But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends, 
Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ?  " 

About  this  period  he  was  offered  a  living  of 
considerable  value  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he  were  in- 
clined to  enter  into  holy  orders.  1 1  was  a  rectory 
in  the  g^ift  of  Mr  Langton,  the  father  of  his  much 
valued  friend.  But  he  did  not  accept  it ;  partly 
I  believe  from  a  conscientious  motive,  being  per- 
suaded that  his  temper  and  habits  rendered  him 
unfit  for  that  assiduous  and  familiar  instruction 
of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  which  he  held  to  be 
an  essential  duty  in  a  clergyman;  and  partly 
because  his  love  of  a  London  life  was  so  strong, 
that  he  would  have  thought  himself  an  exile 
in  any  other  place,  particularly  if  residing  in 
the  country.  Whoever  would  wish  to  see  his 
thoughts  upon  that  subject  displayed  in  their 
full  force,  may  peruse  the  "  Adventurer,"  No. 
126. 

In  1757  it  does  not  appear  that  he  published 
anything,  except  some  of  those  articles  in  the 

•  They  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr  Malone,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Edition  of  Shakspeare.  | 


"Literary  Magazine,"  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. That  magazine,  after  Johnson  ceased 
to  write  in  it,  gradually  declined,  though  the 
popular  epithet  of  Antigallican  was  added  to 
It;  and  in  July,  1758  ,it  expired.  He  probably 
prepared  a  part  of  his  Shakspeare  this  year,  and 
he  dictated  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  an 
address  to  the  Throne,  after  the  expedition  to 
Rochfort,  which  was  dehvered  by  one  of  his 
friends,  I  know  not  in  what  public  meeting.  It 
is  printed  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine "  for 
October,  1785,  as  his,  and  bears  sufficient  marks 
of  authenticity. 

By  the  favour  of  Mr  Joseph  Cooper  Walker, 
of  the  Treasury,  Dublin,  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  following  letter  from  Johnson  to  the 
venerable  author  of  "  Dissertations  on  the 
History  of  Ireland  ; " — 


"TO  CHARLES  O'CONNOR,  ESQ. 


"Sir, 


^London,  April  %  1757. 


"  I  have  lately,  by  the  favour  of  Mr  Faulkner, 
seen  your  account  of  Ireland,  and  cannot  for- 
bear to  solicit  a  prosecution  of  your  design. 
Sir  William  Temple  complains  that  Ireland  is  less 
known  than  anjr  other  country,  as  to  its  ancient 
state.  The  natives  have  had  little  leisure  and 
little  encouragement  for  inquiry ;  and  strangers, 
not  knowing  the  language,  have  had  no  ability. 

"  I  have  long  wished  that  the  Irish  literature 
were  cultivated.*  Ireland  is  known  by  tradition 
to  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety  and  learning : 
and  surely  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  all 
those  who  are  curious  either  in  the  original  of 
nations,  or  the  affinities  of  languages,  to  be 
further  informed  of  the  revolution  of  a  people  so 
ancient  and  once  so  illustrious. 

"What  relation  there  is  between  the  Welsh 
and  Irish  language,  or  between  the  language  of 
Ireland,  and  that  of  Biscay,  deserves  inquiry. 
Of  these  provincial  and  unextended  tongues,  it 
seldom  happens  that  more  than  one  are  under- 
stood by  any  one  man ;  and  therefore  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  cultivate  this  kind  of 
learning,  which  has  too  long  lain  neglected,  and 
which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  remain  in  oblivion  for 
another  century,  may,  perhaps,  never  be  re- 
trieved. As  I  wish  well  to  all  useftil  under- 
takings, I  would  not  forbear  to  let  you  know 
how  much  you  deserve  in  my  opinion,  from  all 
lovers  of  study,  and  how  much  pleasure  your 
work  has  given  to.  Sir, 

"Your  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*  The  celebrated  orator,  Mr  Flood,  has  shown  himself  to  be 
of  Dr  Johnson's  opinion;  having  by  hb  will  bequeathed  his 
estate,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Lady  Frances,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin :  "  desiring  that  immediately  alter  the  said 
estate  shall  come  into  their  possession,  they  shall  appoint  two 
professors,  one  for  the  study  of  the  native  Erse  or  Irish  umsuage, 
and  the  other  for  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities  and  Irish  history, 
and  for  the  study  of  any  other  Europesm  language  illustrative  of, 
or  auxiliary  to,  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities  or  Irish  history; 
and  that  tney  shall  give  yearly  two  liberal  premiums  for  two 
compositions,  one  in  verse,  and  the  other  in  prose,  in  the  Irish 
language."  44 
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"to  the  reverend  MR  THOMAS  WARTON. 

*^  LondoUf  June  21 J  1757. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Dr  Marsili,  of  Padua,  a  learned  gentleman 
and  good  Latin  poet,  has  a  mind  to  see  Oxford. 
I  have  given  him  a  letter  to  Dr  Huddesford,* 
and  sh^  be  glad  if  you  will  introduce  him,  and 
show  him  anything  in  Oxford. 

"  I  am  printing  my  new  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

"  I  long  to  see  you  all,  but  cannot  conveniently 
come  yet.  You  might  write  to  me  now  and 
then,  if  you  were  good  for  anything.  But 
honore  mutant  mores,i  Professors  forget  their 
friends.  I  shall  certainly  complain  to  Miss 
Jones,  t  I  am  yours,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr 
Wise." 

Mr  Bumey  having  enclosed  him  an  extract 
from  the  review  of  his  Dictionary  in  the  Biblio- 
th}que  des  Savans^%  and  a  list  of  subscribers 
to  his  Shakspeare,  which  Mr  Bumey  had  pro- 
cured in  Norfolk,  he  wrote  the  following 
answer : — 


"  TO  MR  BURNEY,  IN  LYNNE,  NORFOLK. 
"  Cough  Square^  Dec,  24,  1757. 

"  Sir, 
"  That  I  may  show  myself  sensible  of  your 
favours,  and  not  commit  the  same  fault  a  second 
time,  I  make  haste  to  answer  the  letter  which  I 
received  this  morning.  The  truth  is,  the  other 
likewise  was  received,  and  I  wrote  an  answer ; 
but  being  desirous  to  transmit  you  some  pro- 
posals and  receipts,  I  waited  till  I  could  find 
a  convenient  conveyance,  and  day  was  passed 
after  day,  till  other  things  drove  it  from  my 
thoughts  ;  yet  not  so,  but  that  I  remember  with 
great  pleasure  your  commendation  of  my  Dic- 
tionary. Your  praise  was  welcome,  not  only 
because  I  believe  it  was  sincere,  but  because 
praise  has  been  very  scarce.  A  man  of  your 
candour  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
among  all  my  acquaintance  there  were  only  two, 
who  upon  the  publication  of  my  book  did  not 
endeavour  to  depress  me  with  threats  of  censure 
from  the  public,  or  with  objections  learned  from 
those  who  had  learned  them  from  my  own 
preface.  Yours  is  the  only  letter  of  good-will 
that  I  have  received ;  though,  indeed,  I  am  pro- 
mised something  of  that  sort  from  Sweden. 

•  "  Now.  or  late,  Vice-ChanceUor." 

t  "  Mr  War'ton  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  in 
the  precedine  year." 

X  "  Miss  Jones  lived  at  Oxford,  and  was  often  of  otir  parties. 
She  was  a  very  ingenious  poetess,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems;  and,  on  the  whole,  was  a  most  sensible,  agreeable,  and 
amiable  woman.  She  was  sister  to  the  Rev.  River  Jones, 
Chanter  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  and  Johnson  used 
to  call  her  the  Chanirtss.  I  have  heard  him  often  address  her 
in  this  passage  from  '  II  Penscroso  :  '— 

*  Thee,  Chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,'  &c 
She  died  unmarried." 

I  Tom.  iii.  p.  483. 


"  How  my  new  edition  [of  Shakspeare]  will 
be  received  I  know  not;  the  subscri^Jtion  has 
not  been  very  successful.  I  shall  publish  about 
March. 

"  If  you  can  direct  me  how  to  send  proposals, 
I  should  wish  that  they  were  in  such  hands. 

"  I  remember.  Sir,  in  some  of  the  first  letters 
with  which  you  favoured  me,  you  mentioned 
your  lady.     May  I  enquire  after  her?     In  return 
for  the  favours  which  you  have  shown  me,  it  is 
not  much  to  tell  you  that  I  wish  you  and  her 
ail  that  can  conduce  to  your  happiness. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Ini758*^wefind  him,  it  should  seem,  in  as  easy 
and  pleasant  a  state  of  existence  as  constitu- 
tional unhappiness  ever  permitted  him  to  enjoy. 

"to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

''Jan,  9,  1758. 

"Dearest  Sir, 

"  I  must  have  indeed  slept  very  fast  not  to  have 
been  awakened  by  your  letter.  None  of  your 
suspicions  are  true ;  I  am  not  much  richer  than 
when  you  left  me;  and,  what  is  worse,  m^^ 
omission  of  an  answer  to  your  first  letter  will 
prove  that  I  am  not  much  wiser.  But  I  go  on 
as  I  formerly  did,  designing  to  be  some  time  or 
other  both  rich  and  wise;  and  yet  cultivate 
neither  mind  nor  fortune.  Do  you  take  notice 
of  my  example,  and  learn  the  danger  of  delay 
When  I  was  as  you  are  now,  towering  in  con 
fidence  of  twenty-one,  little  did  I  suspect  that  I 
should  be  at  forty-nine  what  I  now  am. 

"  But  you  do  not  seem  to  need  my  admonition. 
You  are  busy  in  acquiring  and  in  communicating 
knowledge,  and  while  you  are  studying,  enjoy 
the  end  of  study,  by  making  others  wiser  and 
happier.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  tale  that 
you  told  me  of  being  tutor  to  your  sisters.  I, 
who  have  no  sisters  nor  brothers,  look  with  some 
degree  of  innocent  envy  on  those  who  may  be 
said  to  be  bom  to  friends;  and  cannot  see, 
without  wonder,  how  rarely  that  native  union 
is  afterwards  regarded.  It  sometimes,  indeed, 
happens,  that  some  supervenient  cause  of  discord 
may  overpower  this  original  amity ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  more  frequently  thrown  away  with  levity, 
or  lost  by  negligence,  than  destroyed  by  injury 
or  violence.  We  tell  the  ladies  that  ^ood  wives 
make  good  husbands;  I  believe  it  is  a  more 
certain  position  that  good  brothers  make  good 
sisters. 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  your  stay  at  home,  as 
Juvenal  with  his  friend's  retirement  to  Cumje :  I 
know  that  your  absence  is  best,  though  it  be  not 
best  for  me. 

*  Quamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici, 
Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibylbe.' 

"  Langton  is  a  good  Cumae,  but  who  must  be 
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Sibylla?  Mrs  Lanp^on  is  as  wise  as  Sibyl,  and 
as  good ;  and  will  live,  if  my  wishes  can  prolong 
life,  till  she  shall  in  time  oe  as  old.  But  she 
differs  in  this,  that  she  has  not  scattered  her 
precepts  in  the  wind,  at  least  not  those  which 
she  bestowed  upon  you. 

"The  two  Wartons  just  looked  into  the  town, 
and  were  taken  to  see  *Cleone,'  where  David 
[Garrick]  says,  they  were  starved  for  want  of  com- 
pany to  keep  them  warm.  David  and  Doddy* 
have  had  a  new  quarrel,  and,  I  think,  cannot 
conveniently  quarrel  any  more.  Cleone*  was 
well  acted  by  all  the  characters,  but  Bellamy  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  I  went  the  first  night, 
and  supported  it  as  well  as  I  might;  for  Doddy, 
you  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I  would  not  desert 
him.  The  play  was  very  well  received.  Doddy, 
after  the  danger  was  over,  went  every  night  to 
the  stage-side,  and  cried  at  the  distress  of  poor 
Cleone, 

"  I  have  left  off  housekeeping,  and  therefore 
made  presents  of  the  game  which  you  were 
pleased  to  send  me.  The  pheasant  I  gave  to 
Mr  Richardson,t  the  bustard  to  Dr  Lawrence, 
and  the  pot  I  placed  with  Miss  Williams,  to  be 
eaten  by  myself.  She  desires  that  her  compli- 
ments and  good  wishes  may  be  accepted  by  the 
family ;  and  I  make  the  same  request  for  myself. 

"Mr  Reynolds  has  within  these  few  days 
raised  his  price  to  twenty  guineas  a  head,  and 
Miss  is  much  employed  in  miniatures.  I  know 
not  any  body  [else]  whose  prosperity  has  increased 
since  you  \k\  them. 

"  Murphy  is  to  have  his  '  Orphan  of  China  * 
acted  next  month ;  and  is,  therefore,  I  suppose, 
happy.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  any  great  good 
to  which  I  was  approaching,  but  at  present  my 
prospects  do  not  much  delight  me;  however,  I 
am  sdways  pleased  when  I  find  that  you,  dear  Sir, 
remember 

**  Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

**T0  MR  BURNEY,  AT  LYNNE,  NORFOLK. 
^'Londcn^  March  8,  1758. 

"Sir, 

"Your  kindness  is  so  great,  and  my  claim 
to  any  particular  regard  from  you  so  little,  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express  my  sense  of  your 
favours;!  but  I  am,  indeed,  much  pleased  to 
be  thus  distinguished  by  you. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  m)r  Shak- 
speare  will  not  be  out  so  soon  as  I  promised  my 
subscribers ;  but  I  did  not  promise  them  more 
than  I  promised  myself.  It  will,  however,  be 
published  before  summer. 

"  I  have  sent  you  a  bundle  of  proposals, 
which,  I  think,  do  not  profess  more  than  I  have 
hitherto  performed.  I  have  printed  many  of 
the  plays,  and  have  hitherto  left  very  few  pas- 
sages unexplained;  where  I  am  quite  at  loss, 

•  Mr  Dodslw,  the  author  of  "  CIcone." 
t  Mr  Samuel  Richardson,  author  of  "  Clarissa." 
X  This  letter  was  an  answer  to  one,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
diiift  for  the  paym«ni  of  Swmc  duk>criptioas  to  Shakspeore. 


I  confess  my  ignorance,  which  is  seldom  done 
by  commentators. 

"  1  have,  likewise,  enclosed  receipts :  not  that 
I  mean  to  impose  upon  you  the  trouble  of 
pushing  them  with  more  importunity  than  may 
seem  proper,  but  that  you  may  rather  have 
more  than  fewer  than  you  shall  want  The 
proposals  you  will  disseminate  as  there  shall 
be  an  opportunity.  I  once  printed  them  at 
length  in  the '  Chronicle,'  and  some  of  my  friends 
(I  believe  Mr  Murphy,  who  formerly  wrote  the 
*  Gray's  Inn  Journal ')  introduced  them  with  a 
splendid  encomium. 

"  Since  the  '  Life  of  Browne,*  I  have  been  a 
little  engaged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  *  Literary 
Magazine,'  but  not  very  lately.  I  have  not  the 
collection  by  me,  and  therefore  cannot  draw  out 
a  catalogue  of  my  ov^-n  parts,  but  will  do  it,  and 
send  it.  Do  not  buy  them,  for  I  will  gather  all 
those  that  have  anything  of  mine  in  them,  and 
send  them  to  Mrs  Bumey,  as  a  small  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  regard  which  she  is  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  me, 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
**  Most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Dr  Bumey  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
following  memorandum,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
to  insert  in  his  own  genuine  easy  style.  I  love 
to  exhibit  sketches  of  my  illustrious  friend  by 
vaiious  eminent  hands. 

"  Soon  after  this,  Mr  Bumey,  during  a  visit  to 
the  capital,  had  an  interview  with  him  in  Gough 
Square,  where  he  dined  and  drank  tea  with  him, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs 
Williams.  After  dinner,  Mr  Johnson  i)roposed 
to  Mr  Bumey  to  go  up  with  him  into  his 
garret,  which  being  accepted,  he  there  found 
about  five  or  six  Greek  folios,  a  deal  writing- 
desk,  and  a  chair  and  a  half.  Johnson  giving 
to  his  guest  the  entire  seat,  tottered  himself  on 
one  with  only  three  legs  and  one  arm.  Here 
he  gave  Mr  Bumey  Mrs  Williams's  history,  and 
showed  him  some  volumes  of  Shakspeare  already 
printed,  to  prove  that  he  was  in  earnest  Upon 
Mr  Bumey's  opening  the  first  volume,  at  the 
'  Merchant  of  Venice,'  he  observed  to  him  that 
he  seemed  to  be  more  severe  on  W^arburton 
than  Theobald.  *  O  poor  Tib  I '  said  Johnson, 
*he  was  ready  knocked  down  to  my  hands; 
Warburton  stands  between  me  and  him.'  *  But, 
Sir,'  said  Mr  Bumey,  *  you'll  have  Warburton 
upon  your  bones,  won't  you?'  'No,  Sir;  he'll 
not  come  out:  he'll  only  growl  in  his  den.' 
*But  you  think.  Sir,  that  Warburton  is  a  superior 
critic  to  Theobald?'  *0,  Sir,  he'd  make  two- 
and-fifty  Theobalds,  cut  into  slices  I  The  worst  ^ 
of  Warburton  is,  that  he  has  a  rage  for  saying  ; 
something,  when  there's  nothing  to  be  said.' —  ; 
Mr  Bumey  then  asked  him  whether  he  had  * 
seen  the  letter  which  Warburton  had  written 
in  answer  to  a  pamphlet,  addressed,  *To  the 
most  impudent  Man  alive.'  He  answered  in 
the  negative.    Mr  Bumey  told  liim  it  was  sup- 
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posed  to  be  written  by  Mallet.  The  controversy 
now  raged  between  the  friends  of  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke :  and  Warburton  and  Mallet  were 
the  leade«  of  the  several  parties.  Mr  Burney 
asked  him  then  if  he  had  seen  Warburton's 
book  against  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy?  *No, 
Sir;  I  have  never  read  Bolingbroke*s  impiety, 
and  therefore  am  not  interested  about  its  con- 
futation.' " 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1758,  he  began  a  new 
periodical  paper,  entitled  "  The  Idler,''  [*]  which 
came  out  every  Saturday  in  a  weekly  newspaper, 
called  «*The  Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly 
Gazette,"  published  by  Newbury.**  These  essays 
were  continued  till  April  5,  176a  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  three,  their  total  number,  twelve  were 
contributed  by  his  friends;  of  which  Nos.  33, 
93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr  Thomas  Warton ; 
No.  67  by  Mr  Langton;  and  Nos.  69,  76,  and 
82  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  the  concluding 
words  of  Na  82,  "and  pollute  his  canvas  with 
deformity,"  being  added  by  Johnson;  as  Sir 
Joshua  informed  me. 

The  "Idler"  is  evidently  the  work  of  the 
same  mind  which  produced  the  "  Rambler,"  but 
has  less  body  and  more  spirit.  It  has  more 
variety  of  real  life,  and  greater  facility  of  lan- 
guage. He  describes  the  miseries  of  idleness 
with  the  lively  sensations  of  one  who  has  felt 
them ;  and  in  his  private  memorandums  while 
engaged  in  it,  we  find,  "This  year  I  hope  to 
learn  diligence."*  Many  of  these  excellent 
essays  were  written  as  hastily  as  an  ordinary 
letter.  Mr  Langton  remembers  Johnson,  when 
on  a  visit  at  Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening 
how  long  it  was  till  the  post  went  out ;  and  on 
being  told  about  half-an-hour,  he  exclaimed, 
"Then  we  shall  do  very  welL"  He,  upon  this, 
instantly  sat  down  and  finished  an  "  Idler,"  which 
it  was  necessary  should  be  in  London  the  next 
day.  Mr  Langton  having  signified  a  wish  to 
read  it,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  do  no  more 
than  I  have  done  myself."  He  then  folded  it 
up,  and  sent  it  ofi*. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  "Idler"  several  papers 
which  show  as  much  profundity  of  thought  and 
labour  of  language  as  any  of  this  great  man's 
writings.  No.  14,  "  Robbery  of  time ; "  No.  24, 
"Thinking;''  No.  41,  "  Death  of  a  friend;"  No. 
43»  "Flight  of  time;"  No.  51,  "Domestic  great- 
ness unattainable ; "  No.  ^2,  **  Self-denial ; "  No. 
58,  "Actual,  how  short  of  fancied,  excellence;" 
No.  89,  "Physical  evil  moral  good;"  and  liis 
concluding  paper  on  "  The  horror  of  the  last," 
will  prove  this  assertion.  I  know  not  why  a 
motto,  the  usual  trapping  of  periodical  papers, 
is  prefixed  to  very  few  of  the  "Idlers,"  as  I  have 
heard  Johnson  commend  the  custom :  and  he 
never  could  be  at  a  loss  for  one,  his  memory 
being  stored  with  innumerable  passages  of  the 
classics.  In  this  series  of  essays  he  exhibits 
admirable  instances  of  grave  humour,  of  which 
he  had  an  uncommon  share.  Nor  on  some  oc- 
casions has  he  repressed  that  power  of  sophistry 
which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree.     In 

•  "  Prayers  and  Meditations/'  p.  30. 
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No.  1 1,  he  treats  with  the  utmost  contempt  the 
opinion  that  our  mental  faculties  depend,  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  weather;  an  opinion, 
which  they  who  have  never  experienced  its  truths 
are  not  to  be  en\ncd,  and  01  which  he  himself 
could  not  be  but  sensible,  as  the  eflfects  of 
weather  upon  him  were  very  visible.  Yet  thus 
he  declaims : 

"Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being 
endowed  with  reason  than  to  resign  its  powers  to 
the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  dependence  on 
the  weather  and  the  v^and  for  the  only  blessings 
which  nature  has  put  into  our  power,  tranquil- 
lity and  benevolence.  This  distinction  of  seasons 
is  produced  only  by  imagination  operating  on 
luxury.  To  temperance,  every  day  is  bright; 
and  every  hour  is  propitious  to  dihgence.  He 
that  shall  resolutely  excite  his  faculties  or  exert 
his  virtues  will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  the 
seasons,  and  may  set  at  defiance  the  morning 
mist  and  the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the 
east,  and  the  clouds  of  the  south." 

Alas  I  it  is  too  certain  that  where  the  frame 
has  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fine  sensibility, 
such  influences  of  the  air  are  irresistible.  He 
might  as  well  have  bid  defiance  to  the  ague, 
the  palsy,  and  other  bodily  disorders.  Such 
boasting  of  the  mind  is  false  elevation. 

•*  I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism,** 

But  in  this  number  of  his  "  Idler"  his  spirits 
seem  to  run  riot ;  for  in  the  wantonness  of  his 
disquisition  he  forgets,  for  a  moment,  even  the 
reverence  for  that  which  he  held  in  high  respect, 
and  describes,  "  the  attendant  on  a  Court^^  as 
one  "  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  the  looks  of 
a  being,  weak  and  foolish  as  himself" 

His  unqualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical  gesture 
or  action  is  not,  surely,  a  test  of  truth ;  yet  we 
cannot  help  admiring  how  well  it  is  adapted  to 
produce  the  effect  which  he  wished : — 

"Neither  the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the 
representatives  of  our  people,  would  be  much 
affected  by  laboured  gesticulations,  or  believe 
any  man  the  more  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or 
puffed  his  cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  or 
stamped  the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast ;  or 
turned  his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling,  and 
sometimes  to  the  floor." 

A  casual  coincidence  with  other  writers,  or  an 
adoption  of  a  sentiment  or  image  which  has 
been  found  in  the  writings  of  anotner,  and  after- 
wards appears  in  the  mind  as  one's  own,  is  not 
unfrequent.  The  richness  of  Johnson's  fancy, 
which  could  supply  his  page  abundantly  on  all 
occasions,  and  the  strength  of  his  memory, 
which  at  once  detected  the  real  owner  of  any 
thought,  made  him  less  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  plagiarism  than,  perhaps,  any  of  our  writers. 
In  "The  Idler,"  however,  there  is  a  paper  in 
which  conversation  is  assimilated  to  a  bowl  of 
punch,  where  there  is  the  same  train  of  com- 
parison as  in  a  poem  of  Blacklock,  in  his  collec- 
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tion  published  in  1756,  in  which  a  parallel  \z 
ingeniously  drawn  between  human  life  and  that 
liquor.     It  ends — 

**  Say  then,  physicians  of  each  kind. 
Who  cure  the  body  or  the  mind, 
What  harm  in  drinking  can  there  be. 
Since  punch  and  life  so  well  agree?" 

To  "The  Idler,*'  when  collected  in  volumes, 
he  added,  beside  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs,  and  a 
Dissertation  on  those  of  Pope,  an  Essay  on  the 
Bravery  of  the  English  Common  Soldiers.  He, 
however,  omitted  one  of  the  original  papers, 
which  in  the  folio  copy  is  No.  22.* 

"  TO  THE  REV.  MR  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**  London,  April  14,  1758. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Your  notes  upon  mypoet  were  very  acceptable. 
I  beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  continue 
your  searches.  It  will  be  reputable  to  my  work, 
and  suitable  to  your  professorship,  to  have  some- 
thing of  yours  in  the  notes.  As  you  have  given 
no  directions  about  your  name,  I  shall  therefore 
put  it.  I  wish  your  brother  would  take  the  same 
trouble.  A  commentary  must  arise  from  the 
fortuitous  discoveries  of  many  men  in  devious 
walks  of  literature.  Some  of  your  remarks  are 
on  plays  already  printed ;  but  I  purpose  to  add 
an  Appendix  of  Notes,  so  that  nothing  comes 
too  late. 

"  You  give  yourself  too  much  uneasiness,  dear 
Sir,  about  the  loss  of  the  papers.t  The  loss  is 
nothing,  if  nobody  has  found  them ;  nor  even 
then,  perhaps,  if  the  numbers  be  known.  You 
are  not  the  only  friend  that  has  had  the  same 
mischance.  You  may  repair  your  want  out  of  a 
stock  which  is  deposited  with  Mr  Allen,  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  or  out  of  a  parcel  which  I  have 
just  sent  to  Mr  Chambers, J  for  the  use  of  any 
body  that  will  be  so  kind  as  to  want  them.  Mr 
Langtons  are  well ;  and  Miss  Roberts,  whom  I 
have  at  last  brought  to  speak,  upon  the  informa- 
tion which  you  gave  me,  that  she  had  something 
to  say.  I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  same. 

** London,  Jufu  I,  1758. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"You  will  receive  this  by  Mr  Baretti,  a 
gentleman  particularly  entitled  to  the  notice  and 
kindness  of  the  Professor  of  poesy.  He  has 
time  but  for  a  short  stay,  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  it  filled  up  with  as  much  as  he  can  hear 
and  see. 

"In  recommending  another  to  your  favour,  I 
ought  not  to  omit  thanks  for  the  kmdness  which 
you  have  shown  to  myself.  Have  you  any  more 
notes  on  Shakspeare  ?    I  shall  be  glad  of  them. 

*  This  paper  may  be  found  in  Stockdale's  supplemental  volume 
of  Johnson's  "  Miscellaneous  Pieces." 

f  "  Receipts  for  Shakspeare." 

X  "Then  of  Lincoln  College.  Now  Sir  Robert  Chambers, 
one  of  the  Judges  b  India." 


"  I  see  your  pupil  sometimes ;  *  his  mind  is  as 
exalted  as  his  stature.  I  am  half  afraid  of  him ; 
but  he  is  no  less  amiable  than  formidable.  He 
will,  if  the  forwardness  of  his  spring  be  not 
blasted,  be  a  credit  to  you  and  to  the  University. 
He  brings  some  of  my  plays  t  with  him,  which 
he  has  my  permission  to  show  you,  on  con- 
dition you  will  hide  them  from  everybody  else. 
"  1  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  TRINITY 

college. 

"/««tf  28, 1758. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"Though  I  might  have  expected  to  hear  from 
you  upon  your  entrance  into  a  new  state  of  life 
at  a  new  place,  yet  recollecting  (not  without 
some  degree  of  shame)  that  I  owe  you  a  letter 
upon  an  old  account,  I  think  it  my  part  to  write 
first.  This,  indeed,  I  do  not  only  from  com- 
plaisance, but  from  interest ;  for  living  on  in  the 
old  way,  I  am  very  glad  of  a  correspondent  so 
capable  as  yourself,  to  diversify  the  hours.  You 
have,  at  present,  too  many  novelties  about  you  to 
need  any  help  from  me  to  drive  along  your  time. 

"  I  know  not  anything  more  pleasant,  or  more 
instructive  than  to  compare  experience  with 
expectation,  or  to  register  from  time  to  time  the 
difference  between  idea  and  reality.  It  is  by  this 
kind  of  observation  that  we  grow  daily  less  liable 
to  be  disappointed.  You,  who  are  very  capable 
of  anticipating  futurity,  and  raising  phantoms 
before  your  own  eyes,  must  often  have  imagined 
to  yourself  an  academical  life,  and  have  con- 
ceived what  would  be  the  manners,  the  views, 
and  the  conversation  of  men  devoted  to  letters ; 
how  they  would  choose  their  companions,  how 
they  would  direct  their  studies,  and  how  they 
would  regulate  their  lives.  Let  me  know  what 
you  expected,  and  what  you  have  found.  At 
least  record  it  to  yourself  before  custom  has 
reconciled  you  to  the  scenes  before  you,  and 
the  disparity  of  your  discoveries  to  your  hopes 
has  vanished  from  your  mind.  It  is  a  rule 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  strikes 
strongly,  should  be  described  while  the  first 
impression  remains  fresh  upon  the  mind. 

"  I  love,  dear  Sir,  to  think  on  you,  and  there- 
fore should  willingly  write  more  to  you,  but  that 
the  post  will  not  now  give  me  leave  to  do  more 
than  send  my  compliments  to  Mr  Warton,  and 
tell  you  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately, 
"Your  very  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTON, 
NEAR  SPILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*'Sept,  21,  1758. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  what  engrosses 
the  attention  of  my  friend  should  have  no  part 

•  "MrLangton." 

t  "  Part  of  the  impression  of  the  Shakspeare,  which  Dr  John* 
son  conducted  alone,  and  pabUshed  by  subscription.  This 
edition  came  out  in  1765." 
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of  mine.  Your  mind  is  now  full  of  the  fate  of 
Dury ;  *  but  his  fate  is  past,  and  nothing  remains 
but  to  try  what  reflection  will  suggest  to  mitigate 
the  terrors  of  a  violent  death,  which  is  more 
formidable  at  the  first  glance  than  on  a  nearer 
and  more  steady  view.  A  violent  death  is  never 
very  painful :  the  only  danger  is,  lest  it  should 
be  unprovided.  But  if  a  man  can  be  sup- 
posed to  make  no  provision  for  death  in  war, 
what  can  be  the  state  that  would  have  awakened 
him  to  the  care  of  futurity  ?  When  would  that 
man  have  prei>ared  himself  to  die,  who  went  to 
seek  death  without  preparation?  What  then 
can  be  the  reason  why  we  lament  more,  him 
that  dies  of  a  wound,  than  him  that  dies  of  a 
fever?  A  man  that  languishes  with  disease, 
ends  his  life  with  more  pain,  but  with  less 
virtue,  he  leaves  no  example  to  his  friends, 
nor  bequeaths  any  honour  to  his  descendants. 
The  only  reason  why  we  lament  a  soldier's 
death,  is,  that  we  think  he  mi^ht  have  lived 
longer ;  yet  this  cause  of  grief  is  common  to 
many  other  kinds  of  death,  which  are  not  so 
passionately  bewailed.  The  truth  is,  that  every 
death  is  violent  which  is  the  effect  of  accident ; 
every  death,  which  is  not  gradually  brought 
on  by  the  miseries  of  age;  or  when  life  is 
extinguished  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it 
is  burnt  out  He  that  dies  before  sixty,  of  a 
cold  or  consumption,  dies,  in  reality,  by  a  violent 
death;  yet  his  death  is  borne  with  patience, 
only  because  the  cause  of  his  untimely  end  is 
silent  and  invisible.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  then  inquire  whether 
we  ought  to  complain.  Whether  to  see  life  as 
it  is,  will  give  us  much  consolation,  I  know  not ; 
but  the  consolation  which  is  drawn  from  truth, 
if  any  there  be,  is  solid  and  durable  :  that  which 
may  be  derived  from  error,  must  be,  like  its 
original,  fallacious  and  fugitive. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
*'Sam.  Johnson." 


In  1759,  in  the  month  of  January,  his  mother 
died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  an  event  which 
deeply  affected  him;  not  that  "his  mind  had 
acquired  no  firmness  by  the  contemyplation  of 
mortality,"  t  but  that  his  reverential  affection  for 
her  was  not  abated  by  years,  as  indeed  he  re- 
tained all  his  tender  feelings  even  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life.  I  have  been  told  that  he 
regretted  much  his  not  having  gone  to  visit  his 
mother  for  several  years  previous  to  her  death. 
But  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  literary  labours, 
which  confined  him  to  London ;  and  though  he 
had  not  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  aged  parent, 
he  contributed  liberally  to  her  support. 


*  Mi^or-G«neral  Alexander  Dury,  of  the  first  resiment  of 
Foot  Goards,  1H10  fell  in  the  gallant  discharge  of  his  outy,  near 
St  Cas,  in  the  welMcnown  unfortunate  expedition  against  France, 
in  X758.  His  ladv  and  Mr  Langton's  mother  were  sisters.  He 
left  an  only  son,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dury,  who  has  a  company 
in  the  same  regmient. 

t  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  p.  395. 
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"TO  MRS  JOHNSON,  IN  LICHFIELD.*' 

"/«».  13.  1758. 

"Honoured  Madam, 

"  The  account  which  Miss  [Porter]  gives  me 
of  your  health,  pierces  my  heart.  God  comfort 
and  preserve  you,  and  save  you,  for  the  sake  oi 
Jesus  Christ 

"  I  would  have  Miss  read  to  you  firom  time  tc 
time  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  sometimes 
the  sentences  in  the  Communion  Service — Comt 
unto  me  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden^ 
and  I  will  ^ve  you  rest. 

"  I  have  just  now  read  a  physical  book,  which 
inclines  me  to  think  that  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
bark  would  do  you  good.  Do,  dear  mother, 
try  it 

"  Pray,  send  me  your  blessing,  and  forgive  all 
that  I  have  done  amiss  to  you.  And  whatever 
vou  would  have  done,  and  what  debts  you  would 
have  paid  first,  or  anything  else  that  you  would 
direct,  let  Miss  put  it  down ;  I  shall  endeavour 
to  obey  yoiL 

"  I  have  got  twelve  guineas  to  send  you,  but 
unhappily  am  at  a  loss  how  to  send  it  to-night. 
If  I  cannot  sent  it  to-night,  it  will  come  by  the 
next  post 

"Pray,  do  not  omit  anything  mentioned  in 
this  letter.  God  bless  you  for  ever  and  ever.. 
I  am,  Your  dutiful  son, 

"Sam.  Johnson.** 

"to  miss  porter,  at  MRS  JOHNSON'S^ 
in  LICHFIELD.*^ 

''Jan.  16,  1759. 

"My  dear  Miss, 
"I  think  myself  obliged  to  you  beyond  alt 
expression  of  gratitude  for  your  care  of  my  dear 
mother.  God  grant  it  may  not  be  without  suc- 
cess. Tell  Kitty  that  I  shall  never  forget  her 
tenderness  for  her  mistress.  Whatever  you  can 
do,  continue  to  do.     My  heart  is  very  fuU. 

"1  hope  you  received  twelve  guineas  on 
Monday.  I  found  a  way  of  sending  them  by 
means  of  the  Postmaster,  after  I  had  written  my 
letter,  and  hope  they  came  safe.  I  will  send 
you  more  in  a  few  days.  God  bless  you  all. 
"  I  am,  my  dear, 

"Your  most  obliged  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.** 
"  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  mother." 

''Jan.  16,  1759. 

"Dear  honoured  Mother, 

"Your  weakness  afflicts  me  beyond  what  I  am 
willing  to  communicate  to  you.  I  do  not  think 
you  unfit  to  face  death,  but  I  know  not  how  to 
bear  the  thought  of  losing  you.  Endeavour  to 
do  all  you  [can]  for  yourself.  Eat  as  much  as 
you  can. 

"  I  pray  often  for  you ;  do  you  pray  for  me. — 
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I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  last  letter.    I  am, 
dear,  dear  Mother,         Your  dutiful  son, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  mrs  johnson  in  lichfield, 

''Jan.  i8,  I7S9. 

"Dear  honoured  Mother, 
"  I  fear  you  are  too  ill  for  long  letters  ;  there- 
fore I  will  only  tell  you,  you  have  from  me  all 
the  regard  that  can  possibly  subsist  in  the  heart 
I  pray  God  to  bless  you  for  evermore,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

"Let  Miss  write  to  me  every  post,  however 
short.    I  am,  dear  Mother, 

"Your  dutiful  son, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  miss  porter,  at  MRS  JOHNSON'S, 
in  LICHFIELD. 

''Jan.  20,  1759. 

"Dear  Miss, 
"  I  will,  if  it  be  possible,  come  down  to  you. 
God  grant  that  I  may  yet  [find]  my  dear  mother 
breathing  and  sensible.    Do  not  tell  her,  lest  I 
disappoint  her.    If  I  miss  to  write  next  post,  I 
am  on  the  road.     I  am,  my  dearest  Miss, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson," 

On  the  other  side.     **Jan.  20^  1759. 

"  Dear  honoured  Mother, 
"Neither  your  condition  nor  your  character 
make  it  fit  for  me  to  say  much.    You  have  been 
the  best  mother,  and  I  believe  the  best  woman 
in  the  world.     I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence 
to  me,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  all  that  I  have 
done  ill,  and  all  that  I  have  omitted  to  do  well. 
God  grant  you  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  receive  you 
to  everlasting  happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen.    Lord  Jesus,  receive  your  spirit    Amen. 
"  I  am,  dear,  dear  Mother, 
"Your  dutiful  son, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  miss  porter,  in  LICHFIELD. 

"/«».  23. 1759. 

**You  will  conceive  my  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
my  mother,  of  the  best  mother.  If  she  were  to 
live  again,  surely  I  should  behave  better  to  her. 
But  she  is  happy,  and  what  is  past  is  nothing  to 
her ;  and  for  me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my  faults 
to  her,  I  hope  repentance  will  efface  them.  I 
return  you  and  all  those  that  have  been  good  to 
her,  my  sincerest  thanks,  and  pray  God  to  repay 
you  all  with  infinite  advantage.  Write  to  me, 
and  comfort  me,  dear  child.  I  shall  be  glad 
likewise,  if  Kitty  will  write  to  me.  I  shall  send 
a  bill  of  twenty  pounds  in  a  few  days  which  1 
thought  to  have  brought  to  my  mother;  but 
God  suffered  it  not     I  have  not  power  or  com- 

Cosure  to  say  much  more.    God  bless  you,  and 
less  us  all.  I  am,  dear  Miss, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 


Soon  after  this  event,  he  wrote  his  "  Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia ; "  [♦]  concerning  the  publica- 
tion of  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  guesses  vaguely 
and  idly,  instead  of  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
inform  himself  with  authentic  precision.  Not  to 
trouble  my  readers  with  a  repetition  of  the 
Knight's  reveries,  I  ha,ve  to  mention  that  the  late 
Mr  Strahan,  the  printer,  told  me  that  Johnson 
wrote  it,  that  with  the  profits  he  might  defray 
the  expense  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay  some 
little  debts  which  she  had  left  He  told  Sir 
Joshua  Rejmolds  that  he  composed  it  in  the  even- 
mgs  of  one  week,"*^  sent  it  to  me  press  in  portions 
as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  since  read  it 
over.  Mr  Strahan,  Mr  Johnston,  and  Mr 
Dodsley,  purchased  it  for  a  hundred  pounds,  but 
afterwards  paid  him  twenty-five  pounds  more 
when  it  came  to  a  second  edition. 

Considering  the  large  smns  which  have  been 
received  for  compilations,  and  works  requiring 
not  much  more  genius  than  compilations,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very  low  price  which 
he  was  content  to  receive  for  this  admirable  p>er- 
formance;  which,  though  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal  in 
the  world  of  literature.  None  of  his  writings 
have  been  so  extensively  diffused  over  Europe ; 
for  it  has  been  translated  into  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  modem  languages.  This  tale,  with  all  the 
charms  of  oriental  imagery,  and  all  the  force  and 
beauty  of  which  the  English  language  is  capable, 
leads  us  through  the  most  important  scenes  of 
human  life,  and  shows  us  that  this  stage  of  our 
being  is  full  of  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit** 
To  those  who  look  no  further  than  the  present 
life,  or  who  maintain  that  human  nattire  has  not 
fallen  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  created,  the 
instrucrion  of  this  sublime  story  will  be  of  no 
avail.  But  they  who  think  justly  and  feel  with 
strong  sensibility,  will  listen  with  eagerness  and ! 
admiration  to  its  truth  and  wisdom.  Voltaire's  ' 
"Candide,"  written  to  refute  the  system  of; 
Optimism,  which  it  has  accomplished  with  bril- ' 
liant  success,  is  wonderfiilly  similar  in  its  plan , 
and  conduct  to  Johnson's  "Rasselas ;"  insomuch, : 
that  I  have  heard  Johnson  say,  that  if  they  had  ': 
not  been  published  so  closely  one  after  the  other 
that  there  was  not  time  for  imitation,  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of 
that  which  came  latest  was  taken  from  the  other. 
Though  the  proposition  illustrated  by  both  these 
works  was  the  same,  namely,  that  in  our  present 
state  there  is  more  evil  than  good,  the  intention 
of  the  writers  was  very  different  Voltaire,  I  am 
afraid,  meant  only  by  wanton  profaneness  to 
obtain  a  sportive  victory  over  religion,  and  to 
discredit  the  belief  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence :  Johnson  meant,  by  snowing  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  things  temporal,  to  direct  the 
hopes  of  man  to  things  eternal  "Rasselas,"  as 
was  observed  to  me  by  a  very  accomplished  lady, 
may  be  considered  as  a  more  enlarged  and  more 
deeply  philosophical  discourse  in  prose,  upon  the 
interestmg  truth,  which  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes"  he  had  so  successfully  enforced  in  verse. 

'*  Rasselas  "  was  published  in  Klazcfa  or  April,  1759. 
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The  fund  of  thinking  which  tliis  work  con- 
tains is  such,  that  almost  every  sentence  of  it 
may  furnish  a  subject  of  long  meditation.  I  am 
not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes  without  my  having 
read  it  through ;  and  at  every  perusal  my  admi- 
ration of  the  mind  which  produced  it  is  so  highly 
raised  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  such  a  man. 

I  restrain  myself  from  quoting  passages  from 
this  excellent  work,  or  even  referring  to  them, 
because  I  should  not  know  what  to  select,  or, 
rather,  what  to  omit  I  shall,  however,  trans- 
cribe one,  as  it  shows  how  well  he  could  state 
the  arguments  of  those  who  believe  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  departed  spirits ;  a  doctrine  which 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  himself  ever 
positively  held : — 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  I  will  promise  you  safety :  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  dead;  he  that  is  once  buried 
will  be  seen  no  more." 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,"  said  Imlac, 
"  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the 
concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  Uie  dead 
are  not  related  and  beheved.  This  opinion, 
which  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  dif- 
fused, could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth; 
those  that  never  heard  of  one  another,  would  not 
have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  ex- 
perience can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted 
by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the 
general  evidence;  and  some  who  deny  it  with 
their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Notwithstanding  my  high  admiration  of 
"  Rasselas,"  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  "  mor- 
bid melancholy"  in  Johnson's  constitution  may 
not,  perhaps,  have  made  life  appear  to  him  more 
insipid  and  unhappy  than  it  generally  is :  for  I 
am  sure  that  he  had  less  enjoyment  from  it  than 
I  have.  Yet,  whatever  additional  shade  his  own 
particular  sensations  may  have  thrown  on  his 
representation  of  life,  attentive  observation  and 
dose  inquiry  have  convinced  me  that  there  is 
too  much  reality  in  the  gloomy  picture.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  we  judge  of  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  life  differently  at  different  times, 
according  to  the  state  of  our  changeable  frame. 
I  always  remember  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a 
Turkish  lady,  educated  in  France;  Ma  foi^ 
MonsieuTy  noire  bonheur  depend  de  la  faqon  que 
noire  sang  drculeJ*  This  have  I  learnt  from  a 
pretty  hixi  course  of  experience,  and  would, 
from  sincere  benevolence,  impress  upon  all  who 
honour  this  book  with  a  perusal,  that  until  a 
steady  conviction  is  obtained  that  the  present  life 
is  an  imperfect  state,  and  only  a  passage  to  a 
better,  if  we  comply  with  the  divine  scheme  of 
progressive  improvement ;  and  also  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  mysterious  plan  of  Providence,  that 
intellectual  beings  must  "be  made  perfect 
through  suffering;"  there  will  be  a  continual 
recurrence  of  disappointment  and  uneasiness. 
But  if  we  walk  with  hope  in  "  the  mid-day  sun  " 


of  revelation,  our  temper  and  disposition  will  be 
such,  that  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  in  our 
way  will  be  relished,  while  we  patiently  support 
the  inconveniences  and  pains.  After  much 
speculation  and  various  reasonings,  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Voltaire's 
conclusion, "  Apr^s  ioui,  desi  un  mondepassMeP 
But  we  must  not  think  too  deeply : 

•* where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

*Tis  folly  to  be  wise," 

is,  in  many  respects,  more  than  poetically  just. 
Let  us  cultivate,  under  the  command  of  good 
principles,  " /«  ihiorie  des  sensaiions  agrdables:^* 
and,  as  Mr  Burke  once  admirably  counselled  a 
grave  and  anxious  gentleman,  "  live  pleasant." 

The  effect  of  "  Rasselas,"  and  of  Johnson's 
other  moral  tales,  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated 
by  Mr  Courtenay : — 

' '  Impressive  truth,  in  splendid  fiction  drest, 
Checks  the  vain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled  breast : 
O'er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws. 
And  soothes  the  angry  passions  to  repose ; 
As  oil  effused  illumes  and  smoothes  the  deep. 
When  round  the  bark  the  foaming  surges  sweep."  * 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  during  all  this  year, 
he  carried  on  his  "  Idler,"  t  and,  no  doubt,  was 
proceedmg,  though  slowly,  in  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare.  He,  however,  from  that  liberality 
which  never  failed,  when  called  upon  to  assist 
other  labourers  in  literature,  found  time  to  trans- 
late for  Mrs  Lenox's  English  version  of  Brumoy, 
"A  dissertation  on  the  Greek  Comedy,"  FtJ  and 
"The  General  Conclusion  of  the  Book."  [tj 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  foreign  countries 
was  an  object  that  seems  at  all  times  to  have  in- 
terested Johnson.    Hence  Mr  Newbery  found 

*  Literary  and  moral  character  of  Johnson. 

t  Thb  paper  was  in  such  high  estimation  before  it  was 
collected  into  volumes,  that  it  was  seised  on  with  avidity  by 
various  publishers  of  newspapers  and  magamnes,  to  enrich  their 
publications.  Johnson,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  unfair  proceeding, 
wrote  for  the  "  Univetsal  Chronicle"  the  followitag  advertise* 
ment  j  in  which  there  is,  perhaps,  more  pomp  of  words  than  the 
occasion  demanded : — 

"  London,  Jan.  5,  1759.  ADVBRTISBMENT.—The  proprietors 
of  the  paper  entitled '  Tint  Idler,'  having  found  that  those  essays 
are  inserted  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  with  so  little 
regard  to  justice  or  decency,  that  the  *  Universal  Chronicle  '  in 
w&ch  they  first  appear,  is  not  always  mentioned,  think  it 
necessary  to  declare  to  the  publishers  of  those  collections,  that 
however  patiently  they  have  hitherto  endured  these  injuries, 
made  yet  more  injurious  by  contempt,  thev  have  now  deter* 
mined  to  endure  them  no  longer.^  ^oey  o»!9t  already  seen 
essays,  for  which  a  very  large  price  is  paid,  transferred  with  the 
most  shameless  rapacity  into  the  weekly  or  monthly  compilations, 
and  their  right,  at  least  for  the  present,  alienated  from  them, 
before  they  could  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  it.  But  they 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tendemen.  even  for 
men  by  whom  no  tenderness  hath  been  shown.  'Tne  past  is 
without  remedy,  and  shall  be  without  resentment.  But  those 
who  have  been  tnus  busy  with  their  sickles  in  the  fields  of  their 
neighbours,  are  henceforward  to  take  notice  that  the  time  of 
impunity  is  at  an  end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay  the 
hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to  exi)ect  that  we  shall 
vindicate  our  due,  by  the  means  which  justice  prescribes,  and 
which  are  warranted  by  the  immemorial  prescriptions  of  honour- 
able trade.  We  shall  lay  hold  in  our  turn,  on  their  copies, 
d^rade  them  from  the  pomp  of  wide  margin  and  difiuse  typo- 
graphy, contract  them  into  a  narrow  space,  and  sell  them  at  an 
humble  price ;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing  rich  by  confisca- 
tions, for  we  think  not  much  better  of  money  got  by  punishment 
than  by  crimes.  We  shall,  therefore,  when  our  losses  are  repaid, 
give  what  profit  shall  remain  to  the  MagdaUnsi  for  we  know 
not  who  can  be  more  properly  taxed  for  the  support  of  penitent 
prostitutes,  than  prostitutes  m  whom  there,  yet  appears  neither 
penitence  nor  shame." 
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no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  write  the 
Introduction  [*]  to  a  collection  of  voyages  and 
travels  publisned  by  him  under  the  title  of  "  The 
World  Displayed,"  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared this  year,  and  the  remaining  volumes  m 
subsequent  years. 

I  would  ascribe  to  this  year  the  following 
letter  to  a  son  of  one  of  his  early  friends  at 
Lichfield,  Mr  Joseph  Simpson,  Barrister,  and 
author  of  a  tract  entitled  "Reflections  on  the 
Study  of  the  Law." 

"  to  joseph  simpson,  esq. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Your  father's  inexorability  not  only  grieves 
but  amazes  me :  he  is  your  father ;  he  was 
always  accounted  a  wise  man ;  nor  do  I  remember 
anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  good  nature ; 
but  in  his  refusal  to  assist  you  there  is  neither 
good  nature,  fatherhood,  nor  wisdom.  It  is  the 
practice  of  good  nature  to  overlook  faults  which 
have  already,  by  the  consequences,  punished  the 
delinquent.  It  is  natural  for  a  father  to  think 
more  favourably  than  others  of  his  children ;  and 
it  is  always  wise  to  give  assistance,  while  a  litde 
help  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  greater. 

"If  you  married  imprudently,  you  miscarried 
at  your  own  hazard,  at  an  age  when  you  had  a 
ri^ht  of  choice.  It  would  be  hard  if  the  man 
might  not  choose  his  own  wife,  who  has  a  right 
to  plead  before  the  judges  of  his  country. 

"  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  in  difficulties 
and  inconveniences,  you  are  yourself  to  support 
them :  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little  better  health, 
you  would  support  them  and  conquer  them. 
Surely,  that  want  which  accident  and  sickness 
produces,  is  to  be  supported  in  every  region  of 
numanity,  though  there  were  neither  friends  nor 
fathers  in  the  world.  You  have  certainly  from 
your  father  the  highest  claim  of  charity,  diough 
none  of  right ;  and  therefore  I  would  counsel  you 
to  omit  no  decent  nor  manly  degree  of  importu- 
nity. Your  debts  in  the  whole  are  not  large,  and 
of  the  whole  but  a  small  part  is  troublesome. 
.'Small  debts  are  like  small  shot ;  they  are  rattling 
,on  every  side,  and  can  scarcely  be  escaped  with- 
out a  wound;  great  debts  are  like  cannon;  of 
loud  noise,  but  little  danger.  You  must,  there- 
■  fore,  be  enabled  to  discharge  petty  debts,  that 
you  may  have  leisure  with  security,  to  struggle 
with  the  rest.  Neither  the  great  nor  little  debts 
disgrace  you.  I  am  sure  you  have  my  esteem 
for  the  courage  with  which  you  contracted  them, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  you  endure  them.  I 
wish  my  esteem  could  be  of  more  use.  I  have 
been  invited,  or  have  invited  myself  to  several 
l)arts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  will  not  incommode 
my  dear  Lucy  by  coming  to  Lichfield,  while  her 
present  lodging  is  of  any  use  to  her.  I  hope,  in 
a  few  days,  to  be  at  leisure  and  to  make  visits. 
Whither  1  shall  fly  is  matter  of  no  importance. 
A  man  unconnected  is  at  home  everywhere; 
unless  he  may  be  said  to  be  at  home  nowhere. 
I  am  sorry,  dear  Sir,  that   where  you  have 


parents,  a  man  of  your  merits  should  not  have  a 
home.     I  wish  I  could  give  it  you. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  affectionately  yours, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

He  now  refreshed  himself  by  an  excursion  to 
Oxford,  of  which  the  following  short  character!  s- 
tical  notice,  in  his  own  words,  is  preserved : — 

" is  now  making  tea  for  me.      I 

have  been  in  my  gown  ever  since  I  came  here. 
It  was  at  my  first  coming  quite  new  and  hand- 
some. I  have  swum  thrice,  which  I  had  disused 
for  many  years.  1  have  proposed  to  Vansittart  ♦ 
climbing  over  the  wall,  but  he  has  refused  me. 
And  I  have  clapped  my  hands  till  they  are  sore, 
at  Dr  King's  speech."  t 

His  neg^  servant,  Francis  Barber,  having  left 
him,  and  been  some  time  at  sea,  not  pressed,  as 
has  been  supposed,  with  his  own  consent,  it 
appears,  from  a  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  from 
Dr  Smollett,  that  his  master  kindly  interested 
himself  in  procuring  his  release  from  a  state  ot 
life  of  which  Johnson  always  expressed  the  utmost 
abhorrence.  He  said,  "  No  man  will  be  a  sailor 
who  has  contrivance  enough  to  get  himself  into 
a  jail;  for  being  in  a  ship  is  being  in  a  jail,  witli 
the  chance  of  being  drowned."  {  And  at  another 
time,  "A  man  in  a  jail  has  more  room,  better 
food,  and  commonly  better  company."  §  The 
letter  was  as  follows : — 

"  Chelsea,  March  l6,  1759. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  am  again  your  petitioner,  in  behalf  of  that 
great  Cham  ||  of  literature,  Samuel  Johnson.  His 
black  servant,  whose  name  is  Francis  Barber,  has 
been  pressed  on  board  the  Staj^^  frigate.  Captain 
Angel,  and  our  lexicographer  is  in  great  distress. 
He  says,  the  boy  is  a  sickly  lad,  of  a  delicate 
frame,  and  particularly  subject  to  a  malady  in  his 
throat,  which  renders  him  very  unfit  for  his 
Majesty's  service.  You  know  what  matter  of 
animosity  the  said  Johnson  has  against  you :  and 
I  dare  say  you  desire  no  other  opportunity  of 
resenting  it,  than  that  of  laying  him  under  an 
obligation.  He  was  humble  enough  to  desire 
my  assistance  on  this  occasion,  though  he  and  I 
were  never  cater-cousins;  and  I  gave  him  to 
understand  that  I  would  make  application  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilkes,  who,  perhaps,  by  his  interest 
with  Dr  Hay  and  Mr  Elliot,  might  be  able  to 

Crocure  the  discharge  of  his  lacquey.  It  would 
e  superfluous  to  say  more  on  the  subject,  which 

*  Dr  Robert  Vansittart,  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  family 
of  that  name  in  Berkshire.  He  was  eminent  for  learning  and 
worth,  and  much  esteemed  by  Dr  Johnson. 


t  "  Gent.  Mas./'  April,  1785. 
*  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  tiie  ' 
I  iSttLf  p.  25X. 


Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  xa6. 


„  In  my  firbt  edition  thb  word  was  printed  CAvm,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  one  of  Mr  Wilkes's  Miscellanies,  and  I  animadvertetl 
on  Dr  Smollett's  ignorance;  for  which  let  me  propitiate  the 
mane*  of  that  ingenious  and  benevolent  gentleman.  Chum 
was  certainly  a  nustaken  reading  for  Cham,  the  title  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Tartary,  which  u  well  applied  to  Johnson,  the 
Monarch  of  Literature:  and  was  an  ejnthet  familiar  to  Smollett. 
See  "  Roderidc  Random,"  chap.  ^6.  For  this  correction  I  am 
indebted  to  Lord  Palnuerston^  wnose  talenU  and  literary  ac- 
quiremeats  accord  wdl  with  his  respectable  pedigree  of  Temple. 
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I  leave  to  your  own  consideration ;  but  I  cannot 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  am, 
with  the  most  inviolable  esteem  and  attachment, 
dear  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate,  obliged,  humble  servant, 
"T.  Smollett." 

Mr  Wilkes,  who,  upon  all  occasions,  has  acted 
as  a  private  gentleman,  with  most  polite  liberality, 
apphed  to  his  friend,  Sir  George  Hay,  then  one 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ; 
and  Francis  Barber  was  discharged,  as  he  has 
told  me,  without  any  wish  of  his  own.  He  found 
his  old  master  in  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  returned  to  his  service. 

What  particular  new  scheme  of  life  Johnson 
had  in  view  this  year,  I  have  not  discovered; 
but  that  he  meditated  one  of  some  sort  is  clear 
from  his  private  devotions,  in  which  we  find* 
"  the  change  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now 
to  make;"  and  "Grant  me  the  grace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  which  I  am  now 
beginning  may  proceed  according  to  thy  laws, 
and  end  m  the  enjoyment  of  thy  favour."  But 
he  did  not,  in  fact,  make  any  external  or  visible 
change. 

At  this  time,  there  being  a  competition  among 
the  architects  of  London  to  be  employed  in  the 
building  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  a  question  was 
very  warmly  agitated,  whether  semi-circular  or 
elliptical  arches  were  preferable.  In  the  design 
offered  by  Mr  Mylne,  the  elliptical  form  was 
adopted,  and  therefore  it  was  the  great  object  of 
his  rivals  to  attack  it  Johnson's  regard  for  his 
friend,  Mr  Gwyn,  induced  him  to  engage  in  this 
controversy  against  Mr  Mylne ;  f  and  after  being 

*  "Prayers  and  Meditations," pp.  30  and  4a 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  ^ven  a  long  detail  of  it,  in 
that  manner  vulgarly,  but  significantly,  caued  rigmaroU;  in 
which,  amidst  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  arts  and  artists  he 
talks  of  "  proportions  of  a  column  being  taken  from  that  of  the 
human  figure,  and  adjusted  by  nature — masculine  and  feminine 
— ^in  a  man,  usquiociave^  of  Uie  head,  and  in  a  woman  ses^ui- 
nanaJ; "  nor  has  he  failed  to  introauce  a  jar|fon  of  musical 
terms,  which  do  not  seem  much  to  correspond  with  the  subject, 
but  serve  to  make  up  the  heterogeneous  mass.  To  follow  the 
k]^;ht  through  all  tnis,  would  be  an  useless  fatigue  to  myself, 
and  not  a  little  di^nxsting  to  my  readers.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  make  a  few  remarks  upon  bis  statement.— He  seems  to 
exult  in  bavins  detected  Johnson  in  procuring  "firom  a  person 
eminently  skilled  in  mathematics  and  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture, answers  to  a  string  of  questions  drawn  up  bv  himself, 
touching  the  comparative  strength  of  semicircular  and  dlipticai 
arches.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  how  Johnson  could  have  acted 
more  wisely.  Sir  John  complains  that  the  opinion  of  that  excel- 
lent  mathematician,  Mr  Thomas  Simpson,  aid  not  preponderate 
in  favour  of  the  semicircular  arch.  But  he  should  have  known 
that  however  eminent  Mr  Simpson  was  in  the  higher  parts  of 
abstract  mathematical  science,  he  was  h'ttle  versed  m  mixed  and 
practical  mechanics.  Mr  Muller  of  Woolwich  Academy,  the 
scholastic  father  of  all  the  great  ^  engineers  which  this  country 
has  employed  for  forty  yearSj  decided  the  question  by  declaring 
clearly  m  mvour  of  the  elliptical  arch. 

It  IS  ungraciously  suggested,  that  Johnson's  motive  for 
ojqmune  Mr  Mylne's  scheme  may  have  been  his  prejudice 
against  him  as  a  native  of  North  Britain ;  when,  in  trutn,  as  has 
beoi  stated,  he  gave  the  aid  of  his  able  pen  to  a  friend,  who  was 
one  of  the  candidates;  and  so  far  was  he  firom  having  any 
illiberal  antipathy  to  Mr  Mylne;.  that  he  afterwards  lived  with 
that  gentleman  upon  very  agreeable  terms  of  acquaintance,  and 
dined  with  him  at  his  house.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  indeed,  sives 
full  vent  to  his  own  jxrejudice  in  abusing  Blackfiriars  Bndge, 
calling  it  "  an  edifice,  in  which  beauty  and  symmetry  are  in  vSbn 
sought  for;  by  which  the  dtixens  of  London  have  perpetuated 
their  own  disgrace,  and  subjected  a  whole  nation  to  the  reproach 
of  foreigners/*  Whoever  has  contemplated^  pladdo  lumbu^ 
thb  sutdy,  elegant,  and  airy  structure,  which  has  so  fine  an 


at  considerable  pains  to  study  the  subject,  he 
wrote  three  several  letters  in  the  "  Gazetteer,"  in 
opposition  to  his  plan. 

If  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  a  con- 
troversy which  lay  quite  out  of  Johnson's  way,  let 
it  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  his  employing 
his  powers  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  upon  a 
subject  which  he  had  studied  on  the  moment,  is 
not  more  strange  than  what  we  often  observe  in 
lawyers,  who  as  Quicquid  a^nt  kotnines  is  the 
matter  of  lawsuits,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  pick 
up  a  temporary  knowledge  of  an  art  or  science  of 
which  they  understood  nothing  till  their  brief  was 
delivered,  and  appear  to  be  much  masters  of  it 
In  like  manner,  members  of  the  legislature 
frequently  introduce  and  expatiate  upon  subjects 
of  which  they  have  informed  themselves  for  the 
occasion. 

In  1760  he  wrote  "  An  Address  of  the  Painters 
to  George  III.  on  his  Accession  to  the  Throne 
of  these  Kingdoms,"  [t]  which  no  monarch  ever 
ascended  with  more  smcere  congratulations  from 
his  people.  Two  generations  of  foreign  princes 
had  prepared  their  minds  to  rejoice  in  having 
again  a  king  who  gloried  in  being  **bom  a 
Briton."  He  also  wrote,  for  Mr  Baretti,  the 
Dedication  [f]  of  his  Italian  and  English  Dic- 
tionary, to  me  Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  Envoy- 
Extraordinary  from  Spain  at  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain. 

Johnson  was  now  either  very  idle,  or  very 
busy  with  his  Shakspeare;  for  I  can  find  no 
other  public  composition  by  him  except  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee 
for  clothing  the  French  Prisoners ;  [♦]  one  of  the 
many  proofs  that  he  was  ever  awake  to  the  calls 
of  humanity;  and  an  account  which  he  gave 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  Mr  Ty tier's 
acute  and  able  vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  [♦]  The  generosity  of  Johnson's  feelings 
shines  forth  in  the  following  sentence ; 

"  It  has  now  been  fashionable  for  near  half  a 
century  to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Stuarts  have  found  few  apologists,  for  the 
dead  cannot  pay  for  praise ;  and  who  will,  without 
reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  popularity  ?  Yet  there 
remains  still  among  us,  not  wholly  extinguished, 
a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  establishing  right  in 
opposition  to  fiaishion." 

In  this  year  I  have  not  discovered  a  single 
private  letter  written  by  him  to  any  of  his 
friends.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  he  had 
at  this  period  a  floating  intention  of  writing  a 

effect,  especially  on  approaching  the  capital  on  that  quarter, 
must  wonder  at  such  uznust  and  ill-tempered  censure ;  and  I 
appeal  to  all  forei^ers  of  good  taste,  whether  this  bridge  be  not 
one  of  the  most  distingniished  ornaments  of  London.  As  to  the 
stability  of  the  fabric,  it  is  certain  that  the  City  of  London  took 
every  precaution  to  have  the  best  Portland  stone  for  it ;  but  as 
this  IS  to  be  found  in  the  quarries  belonging  to  the  public,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  it  so  happened  that 
parliamentary  interest,  which  is  often  the  bane  of  fair  pursuits, 
thwarted  thev  endeavours.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
it  is  well  known  that  not  only  has  Blackfiriars  Bridge  never  sunk 
either  in  its  foundation  or  in  its  arches,  which  were  so  much  the 
subject  of  contest,  but  any  iniuriea  which  it  has  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  severe  frosts  have  been  already,  in  some  measure,  re- 
paired with  sounder  stone,  and  every  necenary  renewal  can  be 
completed  at  a  moderate  expense. 
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history  of  the  recent  and  wonderful  successes  of 
the  British  arms  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  for 
among  his  resolutions  or  memorandums,  Septem- 
ber 18,  there  is,  "Send  for  books  for  Hist,  of 
War."*  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
this  intention  was  not  fulfilled  I  His  majestic  ex- 
pression would  have  carried  down  to  the  latest 
posterity  the  glorious  achievements  of  his  country, 
widi  the  same  fervent  glow  which  they  produced 
on  the  mind  at  the  time.  He  would  have  been 
under  no  temptation  to  deviate  in  any  degree 
from  truth,  which  he  held  very  sacred,  or  to  take 
a  licence,  which  a  learned  divine  told  me  he  once 
seemed,  in  a  conversation,  jocularly  to  allow  to 
historians. 

"There  are,"  said  he,  "inexcusable  lies  and 
consecrated  lies.  For  instance  we  are  told  that 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  every  heart  beat,  and  every 
eye  was  in  tears.  Now  we  know  that  no  man  ate 
his  dinner  the  worse,  but  there  should  have  been 
all  this  concern  :  and  to  say  there  was  (smiling), 
may  be  reckoned  a  consecrated  lie.'* 

This  year  Mr  Murphy,  havnng  thought  himself 
ill-treated  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Francklin,  who  was 
one  of  ♦he  writers  of  the  "  Critical  Review,"  pub- 
lished an  indignant  vindication  in  "  A  Poetical 
Epistle  to  Samuel  Johnson,  A.M.,"  in  which  he 
compliments  Johnson  in  a  just  and  elegant 
manner : — 

**  Transcendent  Genius  !  whose  prolific  vein 
Ne'er  knew  the  frigid's  poet's  toil  and  pain  ; 
To  whom  Apollo  opens  all  his  store, 
And  every  muse  presents  her  sacred  lore ; 
Say,  powerful  Johnson,  whence  thy  verse  is  fraught 
With  so  much  grace,  such  energy  of  thought ; 
Whether  thy  Juvenal  instructs  the  age 
In  chaster  numbers,  and  new-points  his  rage; 
Or  fair  Irene  sees,  alas !  too  late 
Her  innocence  exchanged  for  guilty  state  ; 
Whate'er  you  write,  in  evqy  golden  line 
Sublimity  and  elegance  combine ; 
Thy  nervous  phrase  impresses  every  soul, 
While  harmony  gives  rapture  to  the  whole." 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion  : — 

'*  Thou  then,  my  friend,  who  see'st  the  dangerous 
strife 
In  which  some  demon  bids  me  plunge  my  life, 
To  the  Aonian  fount  direct  my  feet, 
Say,  where  the  Nine  thy  lonely  musings  meet  ? 
Where  warbles  to  thy  ear  the  sacred  throng, 
Thv  moral  sense,  thy  dignity  of  song  ? 
Tell,  for  you  can,  by  whkt  unerring  art 
You  w^e  to  finer  feelings  every  heart ; 
In  each  bright  page  some  truth  important  give, 
And  bid  to  future  times  thy  Rambler  hve." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the  manner  in 
which  an  acquaintance  first  commenced  between 
Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Murphy.  During  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Gray's  Inn  Journal^"  a  periodical 
paper,  which  was  successfully  carried  on  by  Mr 
Murphy  alone,  when  a  very  young  man,  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  country  with  Mr  Foote ; 
and  having  mentioned  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 

•  "  Prajrers  and  Meditations,"  p.  4a. 


to  London  in  order  to  get  ready  for  the  press 
one  of  the  numbers  of  that  Journal,  Foote  said 
to  him, "  You  need  not  go  on  that  account  Here 
is  a  French  magarine,^  in  which  you  will  find  a 
very  pretty  oriental  tale ;  translate  that,  and  send 
it  to  your  printer."  Mr  Murphy  having  read  the 
tale,  was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  followed 
Footers  advice.  When  he  returned  to  town,  this 
tale  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  "  Rambler," 
from  whence  it  had  been  translated  into  the 
French  Magazine.  Mr  Murphy  then  waited 
upon  Johnson  to  explain  this  curious  incident. 
His  talents,  literature,  and  gentleman-like 
manners  were  soon  perceived  by  Johnson, 
and  a  friendship  was  formed  which  was  never 
broken. 

"to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTON, 
NEAR  SPILBSY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

"  Oct.  18,  1760. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"You  that  travel  about  the  world,  have  more 
materials  for  letters  than  I  who  stay  at  home ; 
and  should,  therefore,  write  with  frequency  equal 
to  your  opportunities.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
all  England  surveyed  by  you,  if  you  would  im- 
part your  observations  in  narratives  as  agreeable 
as  your  last.  Knowledge  is  always  to  be  wished 
to  those  who  can  commimicate  it  well.  While 
you  have  been  riding  and  running,  and  seeing 
the  tombs  of  the  learned,  and  the  camps  of  the 
valiant,  I  have  only  stayed  at  home,  and  intended 
to  do  great  things,  which  I  have  not  done. 
Beau*  went  away  to  Cheshire,  and  has  not  yet 
found  his  way  back.  Chambers  passed  the 
vacation  at  0:dbrd. 

"I  am  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  pre- 
servation or  curing  of  Mr  Langton's  sight,  and 
am  glad  that  the  chirurgeon  at  Coventry  gives 
him  so  much  hope.  Mr  Sharpe  is  of  opinion  that 
the  tedious  maturation  of  the  cataract  is  a  vulgar 
error,  and  that  it  may  be  removed  as  soon  as 
it  is  formed.  This  notion  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  I  doubt  whether  it  be  universally  true ; 
but  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  and  those  cases 
can  be  distinguished,  it  may  save  a  long  and 
uncomfortable  delay. 

"  Of  dear  Mrs  Langton  you  give  me  no  ac- 
count ;  which  is  the  less  friendly,  as  you  know 
how  highly  I  think  of  her,  and  how  much  I 
interest  myself  in  her  health.  I  suppose  you 
told  her  of  my  opinion,  and  likewise  suppose  it 
was  not  followed;  however,  I  still  believe  it  to 
be  right 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  wherever  you 
are,  or  whatever  you  are  doing;  whether  you 
wander  or  sit  still,  plant  trees  or  make  Rustics^ 
play  with  your  sisters  or  muse  alone;  and  in 
return  I  will  tell  you  the  success  of  Sheridan, 
who  at  this  instant  is  playing  Cato^  and  has 
already  played  Richard  twice.  He  had  more 
company  the  second  than  the  first  night,  and  will 
make,  I  believe,  a  good  figure  on  the  whole, 
though  his  faults  seem  to  be  very  many;  some 

•  Topbam  Beauclrrk,  Esq. 
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of  natural  deficience,  and  some  of  laborious 
affectation.  He  has,  I  think,  no  power  of  as- 
suming either  that  dignity  or  elegance  which 
some  men,  who  have  little  of  either  in  common 
life,  can  ^diibit  on  the  stage.  His  voice  when 
strained  is  unpleasing,  and  when  low  is  not 
always  heard.  He  seems  to  think  too  much  on 
the  audience,  and  turns  his  face  too  often  to  the 
gsdleries. 

''  However,  I  wish  him  well,  and  among  other 
reasons,  because  I  like  his  wife,* 

"  Make  haste  to  write  to,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  1 761  Johnson  appears  to  have  done  little. 
He  was  still,  no  doubt,  proceeding  in  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare ;  but  what  advances  he  made  in  it 
cannot  be  ascertained.  He  certainly  was  at  this 
time  not  active ;  for,  in  his  scrupulous  examina- 
tion of  himself,  on  Easter  Eve,  he  laments,  in 
his  too  rigorous  mode  of  censuring  his  own 
conduct,  that  his  life,  since  the  communion  of 
the  preceding  Easter,  had  been  "  dissipated  and 
uselcss."t  He,  however,  contributed  this  year 
the  Preface [♦]  to  "Holt's  Dictionary  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,"  in  which  he  displays  such  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  might  lead  the  reader  to  think  that  its 
author  had  devoted  all  his  life  to  it  I  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  much  of  Rolt,  and  of  his 
work.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  never  saw  the  man, 
and  never  read  the  book.  The  booksellers 
wanted  a  Preface  to  a  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  I  knew  very  well  what  such  a 
Dictionary  should  be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preface 
accordingly."  Rolt,  who  wrote  a  great  deal  for 
the  booksellers,  was,  as  Johnson  told  me,  a 
singular  character.  Though  not  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  him,  he  used  to  say,  "  I  am  just 
come  from  Sam  Johnson."  This  was  a  sufiiaent 
specimen  of  his  vanity  and  impudence.  But  he 
gave  a  more  eminent  proof  of  it  in  our  sister 
kingdom,  as  Dr  Johnson  informed  me.  When 
Akenside's  *'  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination"  first 
came  out,  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  poem. 
Rolt  went  over  to  Dublin,  published  an  edition 
of  it,  and  put  his  own  name  to  it.  Upon  the 
fame  of  this  he  lived  for  several  months,  being 
entertained  at  the  best  tables  as  "  the  ingenious 
Mr  Rolt"|  His  conversation,  indeed,  did  not 
discover  much  of  the  fire  of  a  poet ;  but  it  was 
recollected  that  both  Addison  and  Thomson 
were  equally  dull  till  excited  by  wine.  Akenside 
having  been  informed  of  this  imposition,  vindi- 
cated his  right  by  publishing  the  poem  with  its 
real  author's  name.  Several  instances  of  such 
literary  fraud  have  been  detected.  The  Reverend 

*  Mn  Sheridan  wm  antfaor  of  "Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydney 
Biddtdph,"  a  novel  of  fj^reat  merit,  and  of  some  other  pieces. 

t  *'  Prayters  and  Meditations,"  p.  44. 

t  I  haw  had  inquiry  made  in  Ireuuid  as  to  this  story,  but  do 
not  find  It  recollect  there.  I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr 
Johnaoo,  to  idiich  may  be  added  that  of  the  "  BiofTu>hical 
Dictiaoanr,"  and  "  Biographia  Dramatica ;  **  in  both  of  which  it 
has  stooa  many  years.  Mr  Malone  observes  that  the  truth 
probably  is,  not  that  an  edition  was  published  with  Roll's  name 
m  the  title-ptge,  but  that  the  poem  being  then  anonymous,  Rolt 
•oquifooed  u  us  being  altxiboted  to  him  in  cou  venation. 


Or  Campbell,  of  St  Andrews,  wrote  "An  En- 
quiry into  the  Original  of  Moral  Virtue,"  the 
manuscripts  of  which  he  sent  to  Mr  Innes,  a 
clergyman  in  England,  who  was  his  countryman 
and  acquaintance.    Innes  published  it  with  his 
own  name  to  it ;  and,  before  the  imposition  was 
discovered, obtained  considerable  promotion,  as  a 
reward  of  his  merit.*    The  celebrated  Dr  Hugh 
Blair,  and  his  cousin,  Mr  George  Bannatine, 
when  students  in  divinity,  wrote  a  poem,  entitled 
"The  Resurrection,"  copies  of  whicn  were  handed 
about  in  manuscript.    They  were,  at  lenp^,  very 
much  surprised  to  see  a  pompous  edition  of  it 
in  folio,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  by  a  Dr  Douglas,  as  his  own.    Some 
years  ago  a  little  novel,  entitled  "  The  Man  of 
Feeling,"  w'.s  assumed  by  Mr  Eccles,  a  young 
Irish  clergyman,  who  was  afterwards  drowned 
near  Bath.     He  had  been  at  the  pains  to  tran- 
scribe the  whole  book,  with  blottings,  inter- 
lineations, and  corrections,  that  it  might  be 
shown  to  several  people  as  an  original.     It  was, 
in  truth,  the  production  of  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie, 
an  attorney  in  the  Exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  who 
is  the  author  of  several  other  ingenious  pieces ; 
but  the  belief  with  regard  to  Mr  Eccles  became 
so  general,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
Messrs    Strahan    and    Cadell    to    publish    an 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  contradicting 
the  report,  and  mentioning  that  they  purchased 
the  copyright  of  Mr  Mackenzie.     I  can  conceive 
this  kind  of  fraud  to  be  very  easily  practised  with 
successful  effirontery.    Tht  filiation  of  a  literary 
performance  is  difficult  of  proof ;  seldom  is  there 
any  witness  present  at  its  birth.    A  man,  either 
in  confidence  or  by  improper  means,  obtains 
possession  of  a  copy  of^  it  in  manuscript,  and 
boldly  publishes  it  as  his  own.    The  true  author, 
in  many  cases,  may  not  be  able  to  make  his  title 
clear.      Johnson,    indeed,    from    the    peculiar 
features  of  his    literary  offspring,  might   bid 
defiance  to  any  attempt  to  appropriate  them  to 
others : — 

**  But  Shakspeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he." 

He  this  year  lent  his  friendly  assistance  to 
correct  and  improve  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr 
Gwyn,  the  architect,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Coronation  of  George  III."[*] 

Johnson  had  now  for  some  years  admitted 
Mr  Baretti  to  his  intimacy ;  nor  did  their  friend- 
ship cease  upon  their  being  separated  by 
Baretti's  revisiting  his  native  country,  as  appears 
from  Johnson's  letters  to  him. 

"  TO  MR  JOSEPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN.t 

'*[LcmlM]/tdn£  10,  1 761. 
"You  reproach  me  very  often  with  parsimony 
of  writing;  but  you  may  discover  by  the  extent 

*  I  have  both  the  books.  Innea  was  the  clergyman  who 
brought  Psalmanasar  to  England,  and  was  an  aocomplice  in  his 
extraordinary  fiction. 

t  The  originals  of  Dr  Johnson's  three  letters  to  Mr  Baxetti, 
wfaidi  are  among  the  very  best  he  ever  wrote,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  pn^aietors  of  that  instructive  and  elegant  monthly 
miscellany,  the  "European  Magaane,**  in  which  they  first 
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of  my  paper  that  I  design  to  recompense  rarity 
by  length.  A  short  letter  to  a  distant  friend  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  insult,  like  that  of  a  slight 
bow  or  cursory  salutation ; — a  proof  of  unwilling- 
ness to  do  much,  even  where  tnere  is  a  necessity 
of  doing  something.  Yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  who  continues  the  same  course 
of  life  in  the  same  place,  will  have  little  to  tell. 
One  week  and  one  year  are  very  like  one 
another.  The  silent  changes  made  by  time  are 
not  always  perceived;  and  if  they  are  not  per- 
ceived, cannot  be  recounted.  I  have  risen  and 
lain  down,  talked  and  mused,  while  you  have 
roved  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe ;  yet 
I  have  not  envied  my  Baretti  any  of  his 
pleasures,  though,  perhaps,  I  have  envied  others 
his  com'^any:  and  I  am  ^lad  to  have  other 
nations  made  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  English  by  a  traveller  who  has  so  nicely 
inspected  our  manners,  and  so  successfully 
studied  our  literature.  I  received  your  kind 
letter  from  Falmouth,  in  which  you  gave  me 
notice  of  your  departure  for  Lisbon ;  and  another 
.from  Lisbon,  in  which  you  told  me  that  you 
were  to  leave  Portugal  in  a  few  days.  To  eitiier 
of  these  how  could  any  answer  be  returned?  I 
•have  had  a  third  from  Turin,  complaining  that 
I  have  not  answered  the  former.  Your  English 
style  still  continues  in  its  purity  and  vigour, 
with  vigour  your  genius  will  supply  it :  but  its 
purity  must  be  continued  by  close  attention.  To 
use  two  languages  familiarly,  and  without  con- 
taminating one  by  the  other,  is  very  difficult; 
and  to  use  more  than  two  is  hardly  to  be  hoped. 
The  praises  which  some  have  received  for  their 
multiphcity  of  languages,  may  be  sufficient  to 
excite  industry,  but  can  hardly  generate  con- 
fidence. 

"I  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily  rejoice 
at  the  kind  reception  which  you  have  found,  or 
at  the  popularity  to  which  you  are  exalted.  I 
Jim  willing  that  your  merit  should  be  dis- 
tinguished; but  cannot  wish  that  your  affections 
may  be  gained.  I  would  have  you  happy 
wherever  you  are;  yet  I  would  have  you  wish 
to  return  to  England.  If  ever  you  visit  us  again, 
you  win  find  the  kindness  of  your  friends  un- 
diminished. To  tell  you  how  many  inquiries 
are  made  after  you  would  be  tedious,  or  if  not 
tedious,  would  be  vain;  because  you  may  be 
told  in  a  very  few  words,  that  all  who  knew  you 
wish  you  well ;  and  that  all  that  you  embraced 
at  your  departure,  will  caress  you  at  your  return : 
therefore  do  not  let  Italian  academicians  nor 
Italian  ladies  drive  us  from  your  thoughts.  You 
may  find  among  us  what  you  will  leave  behind, 
soft  smiles  and  easy  sonnets.  Yet  I  shall  not 
wonder  if  all  our  invitations  should  be  rejected : 
for  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  considerable  at 
home,  which  is  not  easily  resisted. 

"  By  conductUig  Mr  Southwell  to  Venice,  you 
fulfilled,  I  know,  the  original  contract:  yet  I 
would  wish  you  not  wholly  to  lose  him  from 
your  notice,  but  to  reconmiend  him  to  such 
acquaintance  as  may  best  secure  him  from 
suffering  by  his  own  follies,  and  to  take  such 


general  care  both  of  his  safety  and  his  interest 
as  may  come  within  your  power.  His  relations 
will  thank  you  for  any  such  gratuitous  attention : 
at  least  they  will  not  bhune  you  for  any  evil  that 
may  happen,  whether  they  thank  you  or  not  for 
any  good. 

"  You  know  that  we  have  a  new  king  and  a 
new  parliament  Of  the  new  parhament  Fitz- 
herbert  is  a  member.  We  were  so  weary  of  our 
old  king,  that  we  are  much  pleased  with  his 
successor ;  of  whom  we  are  so  much  inclined  to 
hope  great  things,  that  most  of  us  begin  already 
to  believe  thenL  The  young  man  is  hitherto 
blameless;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  much  from  the  immaturity  of  juvenile 
years,  and  the  ignorance  of  princely  education. 
He  has  been  long  in  the  hanos  of  the  Scots,  and 
has  already  favoured  them  more  than  the 
English  will  contentedly  endure.  But,  perhaps, 
he  scarcely  knows  whom  he  has  distinguished, 
or  whom  he  has  disgusted. 

"  The  Artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  Exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation,  as  I  am 
told,  of  foreign  academies.  This  year  was  the 
second  exhibition.  They  please  themselves 
much  with  the  multitude  of  spectators,  and 
imagine  that  the  English  School  will  rise  in 
reputation.  Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and 
continues  to  add  thousands  to  thousands,  which 
he  deserves,  among  other  excellencies,  by  retain- 
ing his  kindness  for  Baretti.  This  Exhibition 
has  filled  the  heads  of  the  artists  and  lovers  of 
art.  Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long,  is  tedious, 
since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
so  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that 
time  which  never  can  return. 

**  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  letter  in  which  I  give  him  no  account  of 
myself:  yet  what  account  shall  I  give  him  ?  I 
have  not,  since  the  day  of  our  separation, 
suffered  or  done  anything  considerable.  The 
only  change  in  my  way  of  life  is,  that  I  have 
frequented  the  theatre  more  than  in  former 
seasons.  But  I  have  gone  thither  only  to  escape 
from  myself.  We  have  had  many  new  farces, 
and  the  comedy  called  *  The  Jealous  Wife,'  *^ 
which,  though  not  written  widi  much  genius, 
was  yet  so  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  so 
well  exhibited  by  the  actors,  that  it  was  crowded 
for  near  twenty  nights.  I  am  digressing  from 
myself  to  the  play-house;  but  a  barren  plan 
must  be  filled  with  episodes.  Of  myself  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  I  have  hitherto  lived 
without  the  concurrence  of  my  own  judgment ; 
yet  I  continue  to  flatter  myself  that,  when'you 
return,  you  will  find  me  mended.  I  do  not 
wonder  that,  where  the  monastic  life  is  per- 
mitted, every  order  finds  votaries,  and  every 
monastery  inhabitants.  Men  will  submit  to  any 
rule,  by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from  the 
tyranny  of  caprice  and  of  chance.  They  are 
glad  to  supply  by  external  authority  their  own 
want  of  constancy  and  resolution,  and  court  the 
government  of  others,  when  long  experience  has 
convinced  them  of  their  own  inability  to  govern 
themselves.    If  I  were  to  visit  Italy,  my  curiosity 
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would  be  more  attracted  by  convents  than  by 
palaces ;  though  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  find 
expectation  in  both  places  equally  disappointed, 
and  life  in  both  places  supported  with  impatience 
and  quitted  with  reluctance.  That  it  must  be 
so  soon  quitted,  is  a  powerful  remedy  against 
impatience ;  but  what  shall  free  us  from  reluc- 
tance? Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  teach 
us  to  die  well,  have  taught  few  to  die  willingly : 
yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end 
at  last  in  a  contented  death. 

"You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I  am 
drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.  Let  me  now 
turn  my  attention  upon  you.  I  hope  you 
take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal,  and  to 
register  all  occurrences  and  observations;  for 
your  friends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  travels 
as  has  not  been  often  seen.  You  have  given  us 
good  specimens  in  your  letters  from  Lisbon.  I 
wish  you  had  stayed  longer  in  Spain,  for  no 
country  is  less  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but 
the  quickness  of  your  discernment  must  make 
amends  for  the  celerity  of  your  motions.  He 
that  knows  which  way  to  direct  his  view,  sees 
much  in  a  little  time. 

"Write  to  me  very  often,  and  I  will  not 
neglect  to  write  to  you ;  and  I  may  perhaps,  in 
time,  get  something  to  write ;  at  least  you  will 
know  by  my  letters,  whatever  else  they  may 
have  or  want,  that  I  continue  to  be 

"Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

In  1762  he  wrote  for  the  Reverend  Dr 
Kennedy,  Rector  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire,  in  a 
strain  of  very  courtly  elegance,  a  Dedication  to 
the  King  [♦]  of  that  gentleman's  work  entitled 
"A  complete  System  of  Astronomical  Chrono- 
lo^,  unfolding  the  Scriptures."  He  had  cer- 
tainly looked  at  this  work  before  it  was  printed ; 
for  the  concluding  paragraph  is  undoubtedly  of 
his  composition,  of  which  let  my  readers  judge : — 

"Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  free  Religion 
and  History  from  the  darkness  of  a  disputed  and 
uncertain  chronolog)r,  from  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  insuperable,  and  darkness 
which  no  luminary  of  learning  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  dissipate.  I  have  established  the  truth  of 
the  Mosaical  account,  by  evidence  which  no  tran- 
scription can  corrupt,  no  negligence  can  lose,  and 
no  interest  can  pervert  I  have  shown  that  the 
universe  bears  witness  to  the  inspiration  of  its 
historian,  by  the  revolution  of  its  orbs  and  the 
succession  of  its  seasons ;  thai  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  against  incredulity,  that  the  works 
of  God  give  hourly  confirmation  to  the  law^  the 
prophets^  and  the  gospel^  of  which  one  day  telleth 
another^  and  one  night  certifieth  another;  and 
that  the  validity  of  the  sacred  writings  never  can 
be  denied,  while  the  moon  shall  increase  and 
wane,  and  the  sun  shall  know  his  going  down." 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedication  [t]  to 
the  Earl  of*^ Middlesex,  of  Mrs  Lenox's  "Female 
Quixote,""  and  the  Preface  to  the  "Catalogue  of 
the  ArtisU'  Exhibition."  [t] 


The  following  letter,  which,  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  merit,  it  would  have  been  unjust  both 
to  Johnson  and  the  public  to  have  withheld,  was 
obtained  for  me  by  the  solicitation  of  my  friend 
Mr  Seward : — 

"TO  DR  STAUNTON.     (NOW  SIR  GEORGE 
STAUNTON,  BART.). 

**June  I,  1762. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  make  haste  to  answer  your  kind  letter,  in 
hope  of  hearing  again  from  you  before  you  leave 
us.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  a  man  of  your 
qualifications  should  find  it  necessary  to  seek  an 
establishment  in  Guadaloupe,  which  if  a  peace 
should  restore  to  the  French,  I  shall  think  it 
some  alleviation  of  the  loss  that  it  must  restore 
likewise  Dr  Staunton  to  the  English. 

"It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that  so 
much  of  our  time  is  necessarily  to  be  spent  upon 
the  care  of  living,  and  that  we  can  seldom  obtain 
ease  in  one  respect  but  by  resigning  it  in  another ; 
yet  I  suppose  we  are  by  this  dispensation  not  less 
happy  in  the  whole,  than  if  the  spontaneous 
bounty  of  Nature  poured  all  that  we  want  into 
our  hands.  A  few,  if  they  were  left  thus  to 
themselves,  would,  perhaps,  spend  their  time  in 
laudable  pursuits :  but  the  greater  part  would 
prey  upon  the  quiet  of  each  other,  or,  m  the  want 
of  other  objects,  would  prey  upon  themselves. 

"This,  however,  is  our  condition,  which  we 
must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can ;  and  though 
we  cannot  choose  always  our  place  of  residence, 
we  may  in  every  place  find  rational  amusements, 
and  possess  in  every  place  the  comforts  of  piety 
and  a  pure  conscience. 

"  In  America  there  is  little  to  be  observed  ex- 
cept natural  curiosities.  The  new  world  must 
have  many  vegetables  and  animals  with  which 
philosophers  are  but  little  acquainted.  I  hope 
you  will  furnish  yourself  with  some  books  of 
natural  history,  and  some  glasses  and  other  in- 
struments of  observation.  Trust  as  little  as  you 
can  to  report ;  examine  all  you  can  by  your  own 
senses.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  be  able  to 
add  much  to  knowledge,  and,  perhaps  to  medi- 
cine. Wild  nations  trust  to  simples ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  Peruvian  bark  is  not  the  only  specific 
which  those  extensive  regions  may  afford  us. 

"Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  be  your 
fortune,  be  certain,  dear  Sir,  that  you  carry  with 
you  my  kind  wishes ;  and  that  whether  you  return 
hither,  or  stay  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to  hear 
that  you  are  happy,  will  give  pleasure  to.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

A  lady  having  at  this  time  solicited  him  to 
obtain  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  patronage 
to  have  her  son  sent  to  the  University,  one  of 
those  solicitations  which  are  too  frequent,  where 
people,  anxious  for  a  particular  object,  do  not 
consider  propriety,  or  the  opportunity  which  the 
persons  whom  tliey  solicit  have  to  assist  them,  he 
wrote  to  her  the  following  answer,  with  a  copy  of 
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which  I  am  favoured  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Farmer, 
Master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge  : — 

**June  8,  1762. 
"Madam, 

"I  hope  you  will  believe  that  my  delay  in 
answering  your  letter  could  proceed  only  from 
my  unwillingness  to  destroy  any  hope  that  you 
had  formed  Hope  is  itself  a  species  of  happi- 
ness, and,  perhaps,  the  chief  happiness  which 
this  world  affords;  but  like  all  other  pleasiu^s 
immoderately  enjoyed,  the  excesses  of  hope 
must  be  expiated  by  pain ;  and  expectations  im- 
properly indulged  must  end  in  disappointment 
If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  improper  expectation 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  expenence  will 
auickly  answer  that  it  is  such  expectation  as  is 
dictated  not  by  reason,  but  by  desire ;  expectation 
raised,  not  by  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
but  by  the  wants  of  the  expectant ;  an  expectation 
that  requires  the  common  course  of  things  to  be 
changed,  and  the  general  rules  of  action  to  be 
broken. 

**When  you  made  your  request  to  me,  you 
should  have  considered,  Madam,  what  you  were 
asking.  You  asked  me  to  solicit  a  great  man,  to 
whom  I  never  spoke,  for  a  young  person  whom 
I  had  never  seen,  upon  a  supposition  which  I 
had  no  means  of  knowing  to  be  true.  There  is 
no  reason  why,  amongst  all  the  great,  I  should 
choose  to  supplicate  the  archbishop;  nor  why, 
amon|^  all  the  possible  objects  of  his  bounty,  the 
archbishop  should  choose  your  son.  I  know. 
Madam,  how  unwillingly  conviction  is  admitted, 
when  interest  opposes  it;  but  surely.  Madam, 
you  must  allow,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
should  be  done  by  me,  which  every  other  man 
may  do  with  equal  reason^  and  which,  indeed,  no 
man  can  do  properly,  without  some  very  par- 
ticular relation  both  to  the  archbishop  and  to 
you.  If  I  could  help  you  in  this  exigence  by  any 
proper  means,  it  would  give  me  pleasure;  but 
this  proposal  is  so  very  remote  from  usual 
methods,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  it,  but  at 
the  risk  of  such  answer  and  suspicions  as  I 
believe  you  do  not  wish  me  to  undergo. 

"  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning ;  he  seems 
a  pretty  youth,  and  will,  perhaps,  find  some  better 
fnend  than  I  can  procure  him;  but  though  he 
should  at  last  miss  the  University,  he  may  still 
be  wise,  useful  and  happy. 

"  I  am,  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 


"to  MR  JOSEPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN. 

*' London^  July  20,  1762. 
"Sir, 
"  However  justly  you  may  accuse  me  for  want 
of  punctuality  in  correspondence,  I  am  not  so  far 
lost  in  negligence  as  to  omit  the  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you,  which  Mr  Beauclerk's  passage 
through  Milan  affords  me. 

"I  suppose  you  received  the  'Idlers,'  and  I 
intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive  Shakspeare, 


.  that  you  may  explain  his  works  to  the  ladies  of 
Italy,  and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  editor,  among 
the  other  strange  narratives  with  which  your  long 
residence  in  this  unknown  region  has  supplied 
you. 

"  As  you  have  now  been  long  away,  I  suppose 
your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some  news  of  your 
old  friends.  Miss  Williams  and  I  live  much  as 
we  did.  Miss  Cotterel  still  continues  to  cling  to 
Mrs  Porter,**  and  Charlotte  is  now  big  of  the 
fourth  child.  Mr  Reynolds  gets  six  thousand  a 
year.  Levett  is  lately  married,  not  without  much 
suspicion  that  he  has  been  wretchedly  cheated  in 
his  match."  Mr  Chambers  is  gone  this  day,  for 
the  first  time,  the  circuit  with  the  judges.  Mr 
Richardson  is  dead  of  an  apoplexy,  and  his 
second  daughter  has  married  a  merchant. 

"  My  vanity,  or  my  kindness  makes  me  flatter 
myself  that  you  woiUd  rather  hear  of  me  than  ot 
those  whom  I  have  mentioned ;  but  of  myself  I 
have  very  little  which  I  care  to  tell.  Last  winter 
I  went  down  to  my  native  town,  where  I  found 
the  streets  much  narrower  and  shorter  than  I 
thought  I  had  left  them,  inhabited  by  a  new  race 
of  people,  to  whom  I  was  very  little  known.  My 
playfellows  were  grown  old,  and  forced  me  to 
suspect  that  I  was  no  longer  youn^.  My  only 
remaining  friend  has  changed  his  principles,  and 
was  become  the  tool  of  the  predominant  faction. 
My  daughter-in-law,  from  whom  I  expected  most, 
and  whom  I  met  with  sincere  benevolence,  has 
lost  the  beauty  and  gaiety  of  youth,  without 
having  gained  much  of  the  wisdom  of  age.  I 
wandered  about  for  five  days,  and  took  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  returning  to  a  place, 
where,  if  there  is  not  much  happiness,  there  is, 
at  least,  such  a  diversity  of  good  and  evil,  that 
slight  vexations  do  not  fix  upon  the  heart. 

"  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another  excur- 
sion; though  to  what  end?  Let  me  know,  my 
Baretti,  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  return 
to  your  own  country:  whether  time  has  made 
any  alteration  for  the  better,  and  whether,  when 
the  first  raptures  of  salutation  were  over,  you  did 
not  find  your  thoughts  confessed  their  dis- 
appointment 

"Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious  and 
tumid,  when  they  have  no  greater  occasions 
than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his  own  town  :  yet 
such  pleasures  and  such  pains  make  up  tlie 
general  mass  of  life ;  and  as  nothing  is  little  to 
him  that  feels  it  with  great  sensibility,  a  mind 
able  to  see  conmion  incidents  in  their  real  state 
is  disposed  by  very  common  incidents  to  very 
serious  contemplations.  Let  us  trust  that  a  time 
will  come  when  the  present  moment  shall  be  no 
longer  irksome:  when  we  shall  not  borrow  all 
our  happiness  from  hope,  which  at  last  is  to  end 
in  disappointment 

"  I  bejgf  that  you  will  show  Mr  Beauclerk  all 
the  civilities  which  you  have  in  your  power ;  for 
he  has  always  been  kind  to  me. 

"  I  have  lately  seen  Mr  Stratico,  Professor  of 
Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  your  quarrel  with  an 
Abbot  of  the  Celestine  order;  but  had  not  the 
particulars  very  ready  in  his  memory.    \Vlien 
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yoQ  write  to  Mr  Marsili,  let  him  know  that  I 
remember  him  with  kindness. 

"May  yon,  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy  at 
Milan,  or  some  other  place  nearer  to,  Sir, 

"Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

The  accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  opened  a  new  and 
brighter  prospect  to  men  of  hterary  merit,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  no  mark  of  royal  favour 
in  the  preceding  reign.  His  present  Majesty's 
education  in  this  coimtry,  as  well  as  his  taste  and 
beneficence,  prompted  him  to  be  the  patron  of 
science  and  the  arts ;  and  early  this  year,  John- 
son having  been  represented  to  him  as  a  very 
learned  and  good  man,  without  any  certain  pro- 
vision, his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  gp-ant  him  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The 
Earl  of  Bute,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  had 
the  honour  to  announce  this  instance  of  his 
Sovereign's  bounty,  concerning  which,  many  and 
various  stories,  all  equally  erroneous,  have  been 
propagated;  maliciously  representing  it  as  a 
political  bribe  to  Johnson  to  desert  his  avowed 
principles,  and  become  the  tool  of  a  Government 
which  he  held  to  be  founded  in  usurpation.  I 
have  taken  care  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  refute 
them  from  the  most  autlientic  information.  Lord 
Bute  told  me  that  Mr  Wedderbume,  now  Lord 
Loughborough,  was  the  person  who  first  men- 
tioned this  subject  to  him.  Lord  Loughborough 
told  me  that  the  pension  was  granted  to  Johnson 
solely  as  the  reward  of  his  literary  merit,  without 
any  stipulation  whatever,  or  even  tacit  under- 
standing that  he  should  write  for  the  administra- 
tion. His  lordship  added,  that  he  was  confident 
the  political  tracts  which  Johnson  afterwards  did 
write,  as  they  were  entirely  consonant  with  his 
own  opinions,  would  have  been  written  by  him 
though  no  pension  had  been  granted  to  him. 

Mr  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr  Murphy,  who 
then  lived  a  good  deal  both  with  him  and  Mr 
Wedderbume,  told  me  that  they  previously  talked 
with  Johnson  upon  this  matter,  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  understood  by  all  parties  that  the  pension 
was  merely  honorary.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told 
me,  that  Johnson  called  on  him  after  his  Majesty's 
intention  had  been  notified  to  him,  and  said  he 
wished  to  consult  his  friends  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his  accepting  this  mark  of  tlie  roysd  favour, 
after  the  definitions  which  he  had  given  in  his 
Dictionary  oi  pension  and  pensioners.  He  said 
.  he  should  not  have  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next 
day,  when  he  would  call  again,  and  desired  he 
might  think  of  it  Sir  Joshua  answered  that  he 
was  clear  to  give  his  opinion  then,  that  there 
could  be  no  o^'ection  to  his  receiving  from  the 
King  a  reward  for  literary  merit;  and  that 
certainly  the  definitions  in  his  Dictionary  were 
not  applicable  to  him.  Johnson,  it  should  seem, 
was  satisfied,  for  he  did  not  call  again  till  he  had 
accepted  the  pension,  and  had  waited  on  Lord 
Bute  to  thank  him.  He  then  told  Sir  Joshua  that 
Lord  Bute  said  to  him  expressly, "  It  is  not  given 
yoa  for  anything  you  are  to  do,  but  for  what  you 


have  done."  His  lordship,  he  safd,  behaved  in 
the  handsomest  manner.  He  repeated  the  words 
twice,  that  he  might  be  sure  Johnson  heard  them, 
and  thus  set  his  mind  perfectly  at  ease.  This 
nobleman,  who  has  been  so  virulently  abused, 
acted  with  great  honour  in  this  instance,  and  dis- 
played a  mind  truly  liberal.  A  minister  of  a 
more  narrow  and  selfish  disposition  would  have 
availed  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  to  fix  an 
implied  obligation  on  a  man  of  Johnson's  power- 
ful talents  to  give  him  his  support 

Mr  Murphy  and  the  late  Mr  Sheridan  severally 
contended  for  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  who  mentioned  to  Mr  Wedderbume  that 
Johnson  ought  to  have  a  pension.  When  I 
spoke  of  this  to  Lord  Loughborough,  wishing  to 
luiow  if  he  recollected  the  prime  mover  in  the 
business,  he  said,  "  All  his  friends  assisted  : "  and 
when  I  told  him  that  Mr  Sheridan  strenuously 
asserted  his  claim  to  it,  his  lordship  said,  "  He 
rang  the  bell."^  And  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that 
Mr  Sheridan  told  me,  that  when  he  communi- 
cated to  Dr  Johnson  that  a  pension  was  to  be 
granted  him,  he  replied,  in  a  fervour  of  gratitude, 
"  The  English  language  does  not  afford  me  terms 
adequate  to  my  feelings  on  this  occasion.  I  must 
have  recourse  to  the  French.  I  am/^F»//r/with 
his  Majesty's  goodness."  When  I  repeated  tliis 
to  Dr  Johnson,  he  did  not  contradict  it 

His  definitions  oi pension  2xA pensioner^  partly 
founded  on  the  satirical  verses  of  Pope,  which  he 
quotes,  may  be  generally  true;  and  yet  every- 
body must  allow,  that  there  may  be,  and  have 
been,  instances  of  pensions  given  and  received 
upon  liberal  and  honourable  terms.  Thus,  then 
it  is  clear,  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  or 
humiliating  in  Johnson's  accepting  of  a  pension 
so  unconditionally  and  so  honourably  offered  to 
him. 

But  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  longer  by 
any  words  of  my  own,  on  a  subject  on  which  I 
am  happily  enabled,  by  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  to  present  them  with  what  Johnson  himself 
wrote  :  his  lordship  having  been  pleased  to  com- 
municate to  me  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  to 
his  father,  which  does  great  honour  both  to  the 
writer  and  to  the  noble  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed : — 

**T0    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OP 
BUTE. 

^^July  20,  1763. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  When  |the  bills  were  yesterday  delivered  to 
me  by  Mr  Wedderbume,  I  was  informed  by  him 
of  the  future  favours  which  his  Majesty  has,  by 
^our  lordship's  recommendation,  been  induced  to 
intend  for  me. 

"  Bounty  always  receives  part  of  its  value  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed ;  your  Lord- 
ship's kindness  includes  every  circtunstance  that 
can  gratify  delicacy,  or  enforce  obligation.  You 
have  conferred  favours  on  a  man  who  has  neither 
alliance  nor  interest,  who  has  not  merited  them 
by  services,  nor  courted  them  by  officiousness ; 
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you  have  spared  him  the  shame  of  solicitation, 
and  the  anxiety  of  suspense. 

"  What  has  been  thus  elegantly  given,  will,  I 
hope,  be  not  reproachfully  enjoyed ;  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  your  Lordship  the  only  recom- 
pence  which  generosity  desires, — the  gratification 
of  finding  that  your  benefits  are  not  improperly 
bestowed.  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
*'  Most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  year  his  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  paid 
a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his  native  county, 
Devonshire,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
Johnson,  who  was  much  pleased  with  this  jaunt, 
and  declared  he  had  derived  from  it  a  great 
accession  of  new  ideas.  He  was  entertained  at 
the  seats  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
the  west  of  England ;  ♦  but  the  greatest  part  of 
this  time  was  passed  at  Plymouth,  where  the 
magnificence  of  the  navy,  the  ship-building  and 
all  its  circumstances,  afforded  nim  a  grand 
subject  of  contemplation.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  Dockyard  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
ordering  the  yacht  to  convey  him  and  his  friend 
to  the  Eddystone,  to  which  they  accordingly 
sailed.  But  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous 
that  they  could  not  land. 

Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  the  guests 
of  Dr  Mudge,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  and  now 
physician  of  that  place,  not  more  distinguished 
for  quickness  of  parts  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
than  loved  and  esteemed  for  his  amiable 
manners ;  and  here  Johnson  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr  Mudge^s  father,  that  very  eminent 
divine,  the  Reverend  Zachariah  Mudge,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter,  who  was  idolised  in  the 
west,  both  for  his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and 
the  uniform  perfect  propriety  of  his  private 
conduct  He  preached  a  sermon  purposely 
that  Johnson  might  hear  him;  and  we  shaU 
see  afterwards  that  Johnson  honoured  his 
memory  by  drawing  his  character.  While 
Johnson  was  at  Plymouth,  he  saw  a  great  many 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  sparing  of  his 
very  entertaining  conversation.  It  was  here 
that  he  made  that  frank  and  truly  original  con- 
fession, that  **  ignorance,  pure  i^orance,"  was 
the  cause  of  a  wrong  definition,  in  his  Diction- 
ary, of  the  word  fastem^i  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  the  lady  who  put  the  question  to 
liim ;  who,  having  the  most  profound  reverence 
for  his  character,  so  as  almost  to  suppose  him 
endowed  with  infallibility,  expected  to  hear  an 
explanation  (of  what,  to  be  sure,  seemed  strange 
to  a  common  reader)  drawn  from  some  deep- 
learned  soiurce  with  which  she  was  un- 
acquainted. 

*  At  one  of  these  seats  Dr  Amyat,  physician  in  London,  told 
me  he  happened  to  meet  him.  In  order  to  amuse  him  till  dinner 
should  be  ready,  he  was  taken  out  to  walk  in  the  garden.  The 
master  of  the  house,  thinking  it  proper  to  introduce  something 
scientific  into  the  conversation,  addr^sed  him  thus :  "Are  you  a 
botanist,  Dr  Johnson?"  "  No,  sir,"  answered  Johnson,  "  I  am 
not  a  botanist ;  and  (alluding  no  doubt  to  his  near>sightedness), 
should  I  wish  to  become  a  botanist,  I  must  first  torn  myself  into 
areptile." 

t  Seep.  7a 


Sir  Joshua  Re^oiolds,  to  whom  I  was  obliged 
for  my  information  concerning  the  excursion, 
mentions  a  very  characteristical  anecdote  of 
Johnson  while  at  Plymouth.  Having  observed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  dockyard,  a  new 
town  had  arisen  about  two  miles  off  as  a  rival 
to  the  old ;  and  knowing,  from  his  sagacity  and 
just  observation  of  human  nature,  that  it  is 
certain,  if  a  man  hates  at  all,  he  will  hate  his 
next  neighbour,  he  concluded  that  this  new  and 
rising  town  could  not  but  excite  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  the  old,  in  which  conjecture  he  was 
very  soon  confirmed;  he,  therefore,  set  himself 
resolutely  on  the  side  of  the  old  town,  the 
established  town,  in  which  his  lot  was  cast, 
considering  it  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  stand  by  it. 
He  accordmgly  entered  warmly  into  its  interests, 
and  ui>on  every  occasion  talked  of  the  dockers 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town  were  called, 
as  upstarts  and  aliens.  Plymouth  is  very  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water  by  a  river  brought 
into  it  from  a  great  distance,  which  is  so  abund- 
ant tliat  it  runs  to  waste  in  the  town.  The 
Dock,  or  New  Town,  being  totally  destitute  of 
water,  petitioned  Plymouth  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  conduit  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  them, 
and  this  was  now  under  consideration.  John- 
son, affecting  to  entertain  the  passions  of  the 
place,  was  violent  in  opposition ;  and,  half- 
laughing  at  himself  for  his  pretended  zeal,  where 
he  had  no  concern,  exclaimed,  "  No,  no ;  I  am 
against  the  dockers;  I  am  a  Plymouth  man. 
Rogues  !  let  them  die  of  thirst.  They  shall  not 
have  a  drop  ! " 

Lord  Macartney  obligingly  favoured  me  with 
a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  in  his  own  hand- 
writmg,  from  the  original  which  was  found,  by 
the  present  Earl  of  Bute,  among  his  father's 
papers. 


"TO    THE  RIGHT    HONOURABLE   THE    EARL 
OF  BUTE. 


"  My  Lord, 


'  Temple  Lane,  Nov.  3,  1762. 


"That  generosity  by  which  I  was  recommended 
to  the  favour  of  his  Majesty  will  not  be  oftended 
at  a  solicitation  necessary  to  make  that  favour 
permanent  and  effectual. 

"The  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  me  at 
Michaelmas  I  have  not  received,  and  know  not 
where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask  it  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to 
supply  Mr  Wwiderbume  with  such  directions 
as  may  be  necessary,  which,  I  believe,  his 
friendship  will  make  him  think  it  no  trouble  to 
convey  to  me. 

"  To  interrupt  your  Lordship  at  a  time  like 
this,  with  such  petty  difficulties,  is  improper  and 
unseasonable ;  but  your  knowledge  of  the  world 
has  long  since  taught  you  that  every  man's 
affairs,  however  little,  are  important  to  himself. 
Every  man  hopes  that  he  shall  escape  neglect ; 
and,  with  reason,  may  every  man  whose  vices 
do  not  preclude  his  clainii  expect  favour  from 
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that  beneficence  which  has  been  extended  to, 
my  Lord, 

"Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MR  JOSEPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN. 

**  London,  Dec,  21,  1762. 

"Sir, 
^  "You  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all  your  con- 
viction of  my  idleness,  that  I  have  passed  all  this 
time  without  writing  to  my  Baretti.  I  gave  a 
letter  to  Mr  Beauclerk,  who,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  his  own,  was  hastening  to  Naples  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health ;  but  he  has  stopped  at 
Paris,  and  I  know  not  when  he  will  proceed. 
Langton  is  with  him. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations  about 
peace  and  war.  The  good  or  ill  success  of  battles 
and  embassies  extends  itself  to  a  very  small  part 
of  domestic  life:  we  all  have  good  and  evil, 
which  we  feel  more  sensibly  than  our  petty  part 
of  public  miscarriage  or  prosperity.  1  am  sorry 
for  your  disappointment,  with  which  you  seem 
more  touched  than  I  should  expect  a  man  of 
your  resolution  and  experience  to  have  been, 
did  I  not  know  that  general  truths  are  seldom 
applied  to  particular  occasions,  and  that  the 
^llacy  of  our  self-love  extends  itself  as  wide  as 
our  interest  or  affections.  Every  man  believes 
that  mistresses  are  unfaithful,  and  patrons 
capricious ;  but  he  excepts  his  own  mistress  and 
his  own  patron.  We  have  all  learned  that 
greatness  is  negligent  and  contemptuous,  and 
that  in  courts  life  is  often  lavished  away  in  un- 
gratified  expectation ;  but  he  that  approaches 
greatness,  or  glitters  in  a  court,  imagines  that 
destiny  has  at  last  exempted  him  from  the  com- 
mon lot 

*'  Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelm  you  as 
thousands  have  suffered,  and  thousands  have 
surmounted ;  but  turn  your  thoughts  with  vigour 
to  some  other  plan  of  life,  and  keep  always  in  your 
mind  that,  wiUi  due  submission  to  Providence, 
a  man  of  genius  has  been  seldom  ruined  but  hy 
himself.  Your  patron's  weakness  or  insensi- 
bility will  finally  do  you  little  hurt,  if  he  is  not 
I  assisted  by  your  own  passions.  Of  your  love  I 
I  know  not  the  propriety,  nor  can  estimate  the 
\power|;  but  in  love,  as  in  every  other  passion 
bf  which  hope  is  the  essence,  we  ought  always 
to  remember  the  uncertainty  of  events.  There 
IS,  indeed,  nothing  that  so  much  seduces  reason 
from  vigilance  as  the  thought  of  passing  life  with 
an  amiable  woman ;  and  if  all  would  happen  that 
a  lover  fancies,  I  know  not  what  other  terres- 
trial happiness  would  deserve  pursuit  But  love 
and  marriage  are  different  states.  Those  who 
are  to  suffer  the  evils  together,  and  to  suffer 
often  for  the  sake  of  one  another,  soon  lose  that 
tenderness  of  look  and  that  benevolence  of  mind 
which  arose  from  the  participation  of  unmingled 
pleasure  and  successive  amu*  -•ment.  A  woman, 
we  are  surej  will  not  be  alwa  -^  far— we  are  not 
sure  she  will  always  be  viri  .is,  .-uid  a  man 
cannot  retain  through  life   Mir.t   rvspect   and 


assiduity  by  which  he  pleases  for  a  day  or  for  a 
month.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  have 
discovered  that  life  has  anything  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  prudent  and  virtuous  marriage, 
therefore  know  not  what  counsel  to  give  you. 

"  If  you  can  quit  your  imagination  of  love  and 
greatness,  «ind  leave  your  hopes  of  preferment 
and  bridal  raptures  to  try  once  more  the  fortune 
of  literature  and  industry,  the  way  through 
France  is  now  open.  We  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  shall  cultivate,  with  great  diligence,  the  arts 
of  peace ;  and  every  man  will  be  welcome  among 
us  who  can  teach  us  anything  we  do  not  know. 
For  your  part,  you  will  find  all  your  old  friends 
willing  to  receive  you. 

"  Reynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in  repu- 
tation and  in  riches.  Miss  Williams,  who  very 
much  loves  you,  goes  on  in  the  old  way;  Miss 
Cotterel  is  still  with  Mrs  Porter.  Miss  Charlotte 
is  married  to  Dean  Lewis,  and  has  three  children ; 
Mr  Levett  has  married  a  street-walker.  But  the 
gazette  of  my  narration  must  now  arrive  to  tell 
you  that  Bathurst  went  physician  to  the  army, 
and  died  at  the  Havannah. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent  you  word 
that  Huggins  and  Richardson  are  both  dead. 
When  we  see  our  enemies  and  friends  gliding 
away  before  us,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  sub- 
ject to  the  general  law  of  mortality,  and  shall 
soon  be  where  our  doom  will  be  fixed  for  ever. 

"  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Write  soon." 

In  1763,  he  furnished  to  the  "Poetical  Calen- 
dar," published  by  Fawkes  and  Woty,  a  character 
of  Collins,  [♦]  which  he  afterwards  ingrafted  into 
his  entire  life  of  that  admirable  poet  in  the  col- 
lection of  lives  which  he  wrote  for  the  body  of 
English  poetiy,  formed  and  published  by  the 
booksellers  of  London.  His  account  of  the 
melancholy  depression  with  which  Collins  was 
severely  afflicteid,  and  which  brought  him  to  his 
^ve,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  tender  and 
interesting  passages  in  the  whole  series  of  his 
writings.  He  also  favoured  Mr  Hoole  with  the 
Dedication  of  his  translations  of  Tasso  to  the 
Queen,  [♦]  which  is  so  happily  conceived  and 
elegantly  expressed,  that  I  cannot  but  point  it 
out  to  the  peculiar  notice  of  my  readers."* 

*  "  Madam,~To  approach  the  high  and  illustrioas  has  been 
in  all  ages  the  privilege  of  poets ;  and  though  translators  cannot 
JQsdy  claim  the  same  honoor,  yet  they  naturally  f<^ow  their 
authors  as  attendants;  and  I  hope  that  xn  return  tor  having  en> 
abled  Tasso  to  diffuse  his  fame  through  the  British  domimons, 
I  mav  be  introduced  by  him-to  the  presence  of  vour  Miyesty. 

"Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  Majesty's  favour,  as 
follower  and  pan^yrist  of  the  House  of  Este,  which  has  one 
common  ancestor  with  the  House  of  Hanover;  and  in  reviewing 
his  life  it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  lived  in  a 
happier  time,  when  he  might  among  the  descendants  of  that 
illustrious  family  have  found  a  more  liberal  and  potent  patron- 
age. 

**I  cannot  but  observe,  Biadam,  how  unequally  reward  is  pro- 
portioned to  merit,  when  I  reflect  that  the  happmess  which  was 
withheld  from  Tasso  is  reserved  for  me;  and  that  the  poem 
wlUch  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author  the  countenance  of  the 
Princes  of  Ferrara,  has  attracted  to  iu  translator  the  favourable 
notice  of  a  British  Queen. 

"  Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
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This  is  to  me  a  memorable  year;  for  in  it 
I  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the  acquaintance 
of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  memoirs  I  am 
now  writing :  an  acquaintance  which  I  shall  ever 
esteem  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances 
in  my  life.  Though  then  but  two-and-twenty,  I 
had  for  several  years  read  his  works  with  delight 
and  instruction,  and  had  the  highest  reverence 
for  their  author,  which  had  grown  up  in  my  fancy 
into  a  kind  of  mysterious  veneration,  by  figuring 
to  myself  a  state  of  solemn,  elevated  abstraction 
in  which  I  supposed  him  to  live  in  the  immense 
metropolis  of  London.  Mr  Gentleman,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who  passed  some  years  in  Scotland 
as  a  player,  and  as  an  instructor  in  the  English 
language,  a  man  whose  talents  and  worth  were 
depressed  by  misfortunes,  had  given  me  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  figure  and  manner  of  Dictionary 
Johnson  !  as  he  was  then  generally  called  ;*  and 
during  my  first  visit  to  London,  which  was  for 
three  months  in  1760,  Mr  Derrick,  the  poet,  who 
wasGendeman's  friend  and  countryman, flattered 
me  with  hopes  that  he  would  introduce  me  to 
Johnson,  an  honour  of  which  I  was  very  ambi- 
tious. But  he  never  found  an  opportunity,  which 
made  me  doubt  that  he  had  promised  to  do  what 
was  not  in  his  power ;  till  Johnson,  some  years 
afterwards,  told  me,  "Derrick,  Sir,  might  very 
well  have  introduced  you.  I  had  a  kindness  for 
Deirick,  and  am  sorry  he  is  dead.*' 

In  the  summer  of  1761  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan 
was  at  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  lectures  upon 
the  English  language  and  public  speaking  to 
large  and  respectable  audiences.  I  was  often 
in  his  company,  and  heard  him  frequendy  ex- 
patiate upon  Johnson's  extraoixlinary  knowledge, 
talents,  and  virtues,  repeat  his  pointed  sayings, 
describe  his  particularities,  and  boast  of  his 
being  his  guest  sometimes  till  two  or  three  in 
the  morning.  At  his  house  I  hoped  to  have 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  sage,  as  Mr 
Sheridan  obligingly  assured  me  I  should  not 
be  disappointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end  of 
1762,  to  my  surprise  and  regret,  I  found  an  irre- 
concilable difference  had  taken  place  between 
Johnson  and  Sheridan.  A  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  had  been  given  to  Sheridan. 
Johnson,  who,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
thought  slightingly  of  Sheridan's  art,  upon  hear- 
ing that  he  was  also  pensioned,  exclaimed, 
"  Wliat  I  have  they  given  Aim  a  pension  ?  Then 
it  is  time  for  me  to  give  up  mine."  Whether 
this  proceeded  from  a  momentary  indignation, 
as  if  it  were  an  affront  to  his  exalted  merit 
that  a  player  should  be  rewarded  in  the  same 
manner  with  him,  or  was  the  sudden  effect  of 

have  celebrated  the  condescension  of  your  Migesty  in  nobler 
langiiage,  but  could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  araent  gratitude 


**  Madam,  your  Majesty's 

"  Most  faithful  and  devoted  servant, 
"  John  Hoole.* 
*  As  great  men  of  antiquity,  sudi  as  Sdpio  A/riccums  had  an 
epithet  added  to  their  names  m  consequence  of  some  celebrated 
action,  so  my  illustrious  friend  was  often  called  Dictionart 

^OHNSON,  from  that  wonderful  aichicvement  of  genius  and  laboiu-, 
li  "  Dictionary  of  the  Englbh  Language^"  the  merit  of  which 
I  contemplate  with  more  and  more  admiration. 


a  fit  of  peevishness^  it  was  unluckily  said,  and 
indeed  cannot  be  justified.  Mr  Sheridan's  pen- 
sion was  granted  to  him  not  as  a  player,  but  as 
a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Government,  when  he 
was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Ireland, 
when  parties  ran  high  in  1753.**  And  it  must 
also  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  literature, 
and  had  considerably  improved  the  arts  of 
reading  and  speaking  with  distinctness  and 
propriety. 

Besides,  Johnson  should  have  recollected  that 
Mr  Sheridan  taught  pronunciation  to  Mr  Alex- 
ander Wedderbume,  whose  sister  was  married 
to  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Bute,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  king ;  and 
surely  the  most  outrageous  Whig  will  not  main- 
tain that  whatever  ought  to  be  the  principle  in  the 
disposal  of  offices^  a  pension  ought  never  to  be 
granted  from  any  bias  of  Court  connection.  Mr 
Mack] in,  indeed,  shared  with  Mr  Sheridan  the 
honour  of  instructing  Mr  Wedderbume;  and 
though  it  was  too  late  in  life  for  a  Caledonian 
to  acquire  the  genuine  English  cadence,  yet  so 
successful  were  Mr  Wedderbume's  instructors, 
and  his  own  unabating  endeavours,  that  he  got 
rid  of  the  coarse  part  of  his  Scotch  accent,  re- 
taining only  as  much  of  the  "native  wood-note 
wild"  as  to  mark  his  country;  which,  if  any 
Scotchmen  should  affect  to  forget,  I  should 
heartily  despise  him.  Notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  to  be  encountered  by  those 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  English 
education,  he,  by  degrees,  formed  a  mode  of 
speaking  to  which  Englishmen  do  not  deny  the 
praise  of  elegance,  lience  his  distinguished 
oratory,  which  he  exerted  in  his  own  country 
as  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  a 
ruling  elder  of  the  Kirky  has  had  its  fame  and 
ample  reward  in  much  higher  spheres.  When 
I  look  back  on  this  noble  person  at  Edinburgh, 
in  situations  so  unworthy  of  his  brilliant  powers, 
and  behold  Lord  Loughborough  at  London,  the 
change  seems  almost  like  one  of  the  metamor- 
phoses in  Ovid ;  and  as  his  two  preceptors,  by 
refining  his  utterance,  gave  currency  to  his 
talents,  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  that  poet, 
^^Nam  vos  mutastis.*^ 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  remarkable 
instance  of  successful  parts  and  assiduity,  be- 
cause it  affords  animating  encouragement  to 
otlier  gentlemen  of  North  Britain  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
where  they  may  hope  to  gratify  their  utmost 
ambition ;  and  now  that  we  are  one  people  by 
the  Union,  it  would  surely  be  illiberal  to  main- 
tain that  they  have  not  an  equal  title  with  the 
natives  of  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who  disliked 
him  repeated  his  sarcasm  to  Mr  Sheridan,  with- 
out telling  him  what  followed,  which  was,  that 
after  a  pause  he  added, "  However,  I  am  glad 
that  Mr  Sheridan  has  a  pension,  for  he  is  a  very 
good  man.**  Sheridan  could  never  forgive  this 
hasty  contemptuous  expression.  It  rankled  in 
his  mind;  and  though  I  informed  him  of  all 
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that  Johnson  said,  and  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  meet  him  amicably,  he  positively  declined 
re])eated  offers  which  I  made,  and  once  went 
off  abruptly  from  a  house  where  he  and  I  were 
engaged  to  dine,  because  he  was  told  that  Dr 
Johnson  was  to  be  there.  I  have  no  sympathetic 
feeling  with  such  persevering  resentment.  It  is 
painful  when  there  is  a  breach  between  those 
who  have  lived  together  socially  and  cordially; 
and  I  wonder  that  there  is  not  in  all  such  cases 
a  mutual  wish  that  it  should  be  healed.  I  could 
perceive  that  Mr  Sheridan  was  by  no  means 
satbfied  with  Johnson's  acknowledging  him  to 
be  a  good  man.  That  could  not  soothe  his 
injured  vanity.  I  could  not  but  smile,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  offended,  to  observe 
Sheridan,  in  ^  The  Life  of  Swift,"  which  he  after- 
wards published,  attempting,  in  the  writhings  of 
his  resentment,  to  depreciate  Johnson,  by  char- 
acterising him  as  "a  writer  of  gigantic  fame,  in 
these  days  of  little  men ;  **  that  very  Johnson 
whom  he  once  so  highly  admired  and  venerated. 
This  rupture  with  Sheridan  deprived  Johnson 
of  one  of  his  most  agreeable  resources  for  amuse- 
ment in  his  lonely  evenings ;  for  Sheridan's 
well-informed,  animated,  and  bustling  mind 
never  suffered  conversation  to  stagnate;  and 
Mrs  Sheridan  was  a  most  agreeable  companion 
to  an' intellectual  man.  She  was  sensible,  in- 
genious, unassuming,  yet  communicative.  I 
recollect,  with  satisfaction,  many  pleasing  hours 
which  I  passed  with  her  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  her  husband,  who  was  to  me  a  very  kind 
friend.  Her  novel,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Miss 
Sydney  Biddulph,''  contains  an  excellent  moral, 
while  it  inculcates  a  future  state  of  retribution  ;* 
and  what  it  teaches  is  impressed  upon  the  mind 
by  a  series  of  as  deep  distress  as  can  affect 
humanity,  in  the  amiableand  pious  heroine  who 

*  My  positioD  has  been  very  well  iUostrated  by  Mr  Belsham 
of  Bedford,  in  his  "Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry."  "The 
feshionable  doctrine,"  says  be,  *'  both  of  moraluu  and  critics  in 
these  times  is.  that  virtue  and  hapiuneas  are  constant  con- 
comitants :  and  It  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  dramatic  imiuetv  to 
maintain  that  virtue  should  not  be  rewarded,  nor  vice  jxinisned, 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of  every  tra^y.  Thucondnct 
in  our  modem  poets  is,  however,  in  mv  opuaion,  extremely  in* 
judidons ;  for  it  labours  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  doctrine  in  theory, 
wfaidi  every  one  knows  to  be  false  in  £sict,  viz.,  that  virtue  m 
real  life  is  always  productive  of  happbess :  and  vice  of  misery. 
Thus  Congreve  concludes  the  tragecfy  of  *  The  Mourning  Bride ' 
with  the  following  foolish  couplet: 

*  For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds, 
And,  thous^  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds.' 

"  When  a  man  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a  Cato.  or  a 
Socrates,  finally  sinks  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  mis* 
fortune,  we  are  not  onlv  led  to  entertain  a  more  indignant 
hatred  of  vice,  than  if  he  rose  from  his  distress,  but  we  are 
inevitably  induced  to  cherish  the  sublime  idea  tnat  a  day  of 
fioture  retribution  will  arrive  when  he  shall  receive  not  merely 
poetical,  but  real  and  substantial  justice."~Essays  Philoso- 
phical, llistorical,  and  Literary,  London,  1791,  voL'ii.  8vo, 

Thu  is  wen  reasoned  and  well  expressed.  I  wish,  indeed, 
that  the  ingenious  author  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce any  imtatict  of  "  a  man  eminently  virtuous ; "  as  he  would 
then  have  avoided  mentioning  such  a  ruffian  as  Brutus  tmder 
that  description.  Mr  Belsham  discovers  in  his  Essays  so  much 
reading|  and  thinking,  and  good  composition,  that  I  regret  his 
not  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  oe  educated  a  member  of 
our  excellent  national  establislmient.  Had  he  not  been  nursed 
in  nonconformitv,  he  probably  would  not  have  been  tainted  with 
those  iieresies  fas  I  sincerely,  and  on  no  slight  investigation, 
think  them)  both  in  relieion  and  politics,  whidn,  vdiile  I  read,  I 
am  sure  with  candour,  I  cannot  read  witnout  ofienct. 


goes  to  her  grave  unrelieved  but  resigned,  and 
full  of  hope  of  "  heaven's  mercy."  Johnson  paid 
her  this  high  compliment  upon  it :  ^  I  know  not, 
Madam,  that  you  have  a  right,  upon  moral 
principles,  to  make  your  readers  suffer  so 
much." 

Mr  Thomas  Davies,  the  actor,  who  then  kept 
a  bookseller's  shop  in  Russel  Street,  Covent 
Garden,*  told  me  that  Johnson  was  very  much 
his  friend,  and  came  TCquently  to  his  house, 
where  he  more  than  once  invited  me  to  meet 
him ;  but  by  some  unlucky  accident  or  other  he 
was  prevented  from  coming  to  us. 

Mr  Thomas  Davies  was  a  man  of  good  under- 
standing and  talents,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education.  Though  somewhat  pompous, 
he  was  an  entertaining  companion;  ana  his 
literary  performances  have  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  merit  He  was  a  friendly  and  very 
hospitable  man ;  both  he  and  his  wife  (who  has 
been  celebrated  for  her  beauty},  though  upon 
the  stage  for  many  years,  maintamed  an  uniform 
decency  of  character,  and  Johnson  esteemed 
them,  and  lived  in  as  easy  an  intimacy  with 
them  as  with  any  family  which  he  used  to  visit 
Mr  Davies  recollected  several  of  Johnson's  re- 
markable sayings,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  imitators  of  his  voice  and  manner, 
while  relating  them.  He  increased  my  im- 
patience more  and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary 
man,  whose  works  I  highly  valued,  and  whose 
conversation  was  reported  to  be  so  peculiarly 
excellent 

At  last,  on  Monday,  the  i6th  of  May,  when  I 
was  sitting  in  Mr  Davies's  back-parlour,  after 
having  drunk  tea  with  him  and  Mrs  Davies, 
Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the  shop ;  t  and 
Mr  Davies  having  perceived  him,  through  the 
glass-door  in  the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting, 
advancing  towards  us, — he  announced  his  awful 
approadi  to  me,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an 
actor  in  the  part  of  Horatio^  when  he  addresses 
Hamlet  on  the  appearance  of  his  father's  ghost, 
^  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes ! "  I  found  that  I  had 
a  very  perfect  idea  of  Johnson's  figure,  from  the 
portrait  of  him  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
soon  after  he  had  published  his  Dictionary,  in 
the  attitude  of  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  in  deep 
meditation;  which  was  the  first  picture  his 
friend  did  for  him,  which  Sir  Joshua  very  kindly 
presented  to  me.  Mr  Davies  mentioned  my 
name,  and  respectfully  introduced  me  to  him. 
I  was  much  agitated;  and  recollecting  his  pre- 

*  Na  8.~The  very  place  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
introduced  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  work,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  marked.    I  never  pass  by  it  without  feeling  revereaoe 

t  Mr  Mur];diy,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr 
Johnson,"  has  nven  an  account  of  this  meeting  considerably 
diffezttit  from  mine,  I  am  persuaded  without  any  consciousness 
of  error.  His  memory,  at  the  end  of  near  thirty  years,  has  un- 
doubtedly deceived  him,  and  he  supposes  himself  to  have  been 
tjresent  at  a  scene,  which  he  has  probably  heard  inaccurately 
lescribed  by  others.    In  my  note  taken  om,  the  very  day,  in 


which  I  am  confident  I  nudked  every  thing  material  that  passed, 
no  mention  is  made  of  this  gentleman  ;*Y  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
should  not  have  omitted  one  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this,  my  first  interview  with  Dr 
Johnson,  wiui  all  its  circumstances,  made  a  strong  impressioa 
on  my  mind,  and  would  be  registers  with  peculiar  attention. 
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judice  against  the  Scotch,  of  which  I  had  heard 
much,  1  said  to  Davies,  "Don't  tell  where  I 
come  from." — "  From  Scotland,"  cried  Davies, 
roguishly.  "Mr  Johnson,"  said  I,  "I  do  in- 
deed come  from  Scotland,  but  1  cannot  help  it" 
I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  I  meant  this 
as  light  pleasantry  to  soothe  and  conciliate  him, 
and  not  as  an  humiliating  abasement  at  the 
expense  of  ray  country.  But  however  that 
might  be,  this  speech  was  somewhat  unlucky ; 
for  with  that  quickness  of  wit  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable,  he  seized  the  expression,  "  come 
from  Scotland,"  which  I  used  in  the  sense  of 
being  of  that  country ;  and,  as  if  I  had  said  that 
I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left  it,  retorted, 
"  That,  Sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  very  great  many  of 
your  countrymen  cannot  help."  This  stroke 
stunned  me  a  good  deal ;  and  when  we  had  sat 
down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  apprehensive  of  what  might  come  next. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  Davies :  "  What 
do  you  think  of  Garrick  ?  He  has  refused  me 
an  order  for  the  play  for  Miss  Williams,  because 
he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  an 
order  would  be  worth  three  shillings."  Eager 
to  take  any  opening  to  get  into  conversation 
with  him,  1  ventured  to  say,  "  O  Sir,  1  cannot 
think  Mr  Garrick  would  grudge  such  a  trifle  to 
you."  "Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  stem  look,  "I 
have  known  David  Garrick  longer  than  you 
have  done ;  and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to 
talk  to  me  on  the  subject."  Perhaps  I  deserved 
this  check ;  for  it  was  rather  presumptuous  in 
me,  an  entire  stranger,  to  express  any  doubt  of 
the  justice  of  his  animadversion  upon  his  old 
acquaintance  and  pupil*  I  now  felt  myself 
much  mortified,  and  began  to  think  that  the 
hope  which  I  had  long  indulged  of  obtaining 
his  acquaintance  was  blasted.  And,  in  truth, 
had  not  my  ardour  been  uncommonly  strong, 
and  my  resolution  uncommonly  persevering,  so 
rough  a  reception  might  have  deterred  me  for 
ever  from  ms^ing  any  further  attempts.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  I  remained  upon  tne  field  not 
wholly  discomfited ;  and  was  soon  rewarded  by 
hearing  some  of  his  conversation,  of  which  I 
preserved  the  following  short  minute,  without 
marking  the  questions  and  observations  by 
which  it  was  produced. 

"People,"  he  remarked,  "may  be  taken  in 
once,  who  imagine  that  an  author  is  greater  in 
private  life  than  other  men.  U ncommon  parts  re- 
quire uncommon  opportunities  for  their  exertion. 

"  In  barbarous  society,  superiority  of  parts  is 
of  real  consequence.  Great  strength  or  great 
wisdom  is  of  much  value  to  an  individual.  But 
in  more  polished  times  there  are  people  to  do 
everything  for  money;  and  then  there  are  a 
number  of  other  superiorities,  such  as  those  of 

*  That  this  vns  a  momentary  sally  against  Garrick  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  for  at  Johnson's  desire  he  had,  some  years  before, 
given  a  benefit  nignt  at  this  theatre  to  this  ver^r  person,  by 
which  she  had  got  two  hundred  jwunds.  Johnson,  indeed,  upon 
all  other  occasions,  when  I  was  in  his  company,  praised  the  very 
liberal  charity  of  Garrick.  I  once  mentioned  to  him,  "  It  is  ob- 
served,  Sir,  that  jrou  attadc  Garrick  yourself,  but  will  sufifer 
nobody  the  to  do  it.**  Johnson  (smiling),  "Why,  Sir,  that  is 
true." 


birtli,  and  fortune,  and  rank,  that  dissipate  men's 
attention,  and  leave  no  extraordinary  share  of 
respect  for  personal  and  intellectual  superiority. 
This  is  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  to  preserve 
some  equality  among  mankind." 

*|Sir,  this  book  (*The  Elements  of  Criticism,' 
which  he  had  taken  up)  is  a  pretty  essay,  and  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  some  estimation,  though 
much  of  it  is  chimerical" 

Speaking  of  one  who,  with  more  than  ordinary 
boldness,  attacked  public  measures  and  the  royal 
family,*®  he  said,  "  I  think  he  is  safe  from  the  law, 
but  he  is  an  abusive  scoundrel :  and  instead  of 
applying  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  punish 
him,  I  would  send  half  a  dozen  footmen,  and 
have  him  well  ducked." 

"  The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the  people  of 
England,  and  helps  to  keep  off  the  tadium  vitce. 
When  a  butcher  tells  you  that  his  heart  bleeds 
for  his  country^  he  has,  in  fact,  no  uneasy 
feeling." 

"  Sheridan  will  not  suceeed  at  Bath  with  his 
oratory.  Ridicule  has  gone  down  before  him, 
and,  I  doubt,  Derrick  is  his  enemy."* 

"Derrick  may  do  very  well,  as  long  as  he 
can  outrun  his  character ;  but  the  moment  his 
character  gets  up  with  him,  it  is  all  over." 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  record  that,  some 
years  afterwards,  when  I  reminded  him  of  this 
sarcasm,  he  said,  "  Well,  but  Derrick  has  now 
got  a  character  that  he  need  not  run  away  from." 

I  was  hij^hly  pleased  with  the  extraordinary' 
vigour  of  his  conversation,  and  regretted  that  I 
was  drawn  away  from  it  by  an  engagement  at 
another  place.  I  had,  for  a  part  of  the  evening, 
been  left  alone  with  him,  and  had  ventured  to 
make  an  observation  now  and  then,  which  he  re- 
ceived very  civilly ;  so  that  I  was  satisfied  that, 
though  there  was  a  roughness  in  his  manner, 
there  was  no  ill-nature  in  his  disposition.  Davies 
followed  me  to  the  door,  and  when  I  complained 
to  him  a  little  of  the  hard  blows  which  the  great 
man  had  given  me,  he  kindly  took  upon  him  to 
console  me  by  saying,  "  Don't  be  uneasy.  I  can 
see  he  likes  you  very  well." 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  called  on  Davies,  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might  take  the  liberty 
of  waiting  on  Mr  Johnson  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  He  said  I  certainly  might,  and  that 
Mr  Johnson  would  take  it  as  a  compliment  So, 
on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May,  after  having  been 
enlivened  by  the  witty  sallies  of  Messieurs  Thorn- 
ton, Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  Lloyd,  with  whom  I 
had  passed  the  morning,  I  boldly  repaired  to 
Johnson.  His  chambers  were  on  the  first  fioor 
of  No.  I,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  and  I  entered  them 
with  an  impression  given  me  by  the  Reverend 
Dr  Blair,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  him  not  long  before,  and  described  his 
having  "found  the  Giant  in  his  den;"  an  ex- 
pression which,  when  I  came  to  be  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  I  repeated  to  him,  and 
he  was  diverted  at  this  picturesque  account  of 

*  Mr  Sheridan^  was  then  reading  lectures  upon  oratory  tx 
Bath,  where  Derrick  was  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  or,  as  the 
phrase  is.  King. 
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himself.  Dr  Blair  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
Dr  James  Fordyce.  At  this  time  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  pieces  published  by  Mr 
James  Macpherson,  as  translations  of  Ossian, 
was  at  its  height  Johnson  had  all  along  denied 
their  authenticity ;  and,  what  was  still  more  pro- 
voking to  their  admirers,  maintained  that  they 
had  no  merit.  The  subject  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Dr  Fordyce,  Dr  Blair,  relying  on  the 
internal  evidence  of  their  antiquity,  asked  Dr 
Johnson  whether  he  thought  any  man  of  a 
modem  age  could  have  written  such  poems? 
Johnson  replied,  "Yes,  Sir,  many  men,  many 
women,  and  many  children."  Johnson,  at  this 
lime,  did  not  know  that  Dr  Blair  had  just  pub- 
lished a  Dissertation,  not  only  defendmg  their 
authenticity,  but  seriously  ranking  them  with 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  when  he 
was  afterwards  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
he  expressed  some  displeasure  at  Dr  Fordyce's 
having  suggested  the  topic,  and  said,  "I  am 
not  sorry  that  they  got  thus  much  for  their  pains. 
Sir,  it  was  like  leading  one  to  talk  of  a  book, 
when  the  author  is  concealed  behind  the  door." 

He  received  roe  very  courteously ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  apartment,  and  furniture, 
and  morning  dress,  were  sufficiently  uncouth. 
His  brown  suit  of  clothes  looked  very  rusty ;  he 
had  on  a  little  old  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig, 
which  was  too  small  for  his  head ;  his  shirt-neck 
and  knees  of  his  breeches  were  loose ;  his  black 
worsted  stockings  ill  drawn  up ;  and  he  had  a 
pair  of  unbuckled  shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But 
all  these  slovenly  particularities  were  forgotten 
the  moment  that  he  began  to  talk.  Some  gentle- 
men, whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were  sitting  with 
him ;  and  when  they  went  away,  I  also  rose ;  but 
he  said  to  me,  **  Nay,  don't  go." — **  Sir,"  said  I, 
"I  am  afraid  that  I  intrude  upon  you.  It  is 
benevolent  to  allow  me  to  sit  and  hear  you."  He 
seemed  pleased  with  this  compliment,  which  I 
sincerely  paid  him,  and  answered,  "Sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  any  man  who  visits  me."— I  have  pre- 
served the  following  short  minute  of  what  passed 
this  day : — 

"  Madness  frequently  discovers  itself  merely 
by  unnecessary  deviation  from  the  usual  modes 
of  the  world.  My  poor  friend  Smart  showed  the 
disturbance  of  his  mind,  by  falling  upon  his 
knees,  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or 
in  any  other  unusual  place.  Now,  although, 
rationally  speaking,  it  is  greater  madness  not  to 
pray  at  all,  than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am 
afraid  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that 
their  understanding  is  not  called  in  question." 

Concerning  this  unfortunate  poet,  Christopher 
Smart,  who  was  confined  in  a  madhouse,  he  had, 
at  another  time,  the  following  conversation  with 
Dr  Bumcy.— BURNEY  :  "  How  does  poor  Smart 
do.  Sir:  is  he  likely  to  recover?"— Johnson  : 
"It  seems  as  if  his  mind  had  ceased  to  struggle 
with  the  disease :  for  he  grows  fat  upon  it." — 
BuRNEY :  "Perhaps,  Sir,  that  may  be  from  want 
of  exercise."— Johnson  :  "No,  Sir;  he  has 
partly  as  much  exercise  as  he  used  to  have,  for 
he  digs  in  the  (garden.     Indeed,  before  his  con- 

(7) 


finement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  ale- 
house; but  he  was  carried  back  a^ain.  I  did 
not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities 
were  not  noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on 
people  praying  with  him ;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray 
with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge 
was,  that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen  :  and  I  have 
no  passion  for  it." 

Johnson  continued :  "  Mankind  have  a  great 
aversion  to  intellectual  labour;  but  even  sup- 
posing knowledge  to  be  easily  attainable,  more 
people  would  be  content  to  be  ignorant  than 
would  take  even  a  little  trouble  to  acquire  it. 

"The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on  the 
motive  from  which  we  act  If  I  fling  half-a-crown 
to  a  beggar,  with  intention  to  break  his  head, 
and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys  victuals  with  it,  the 
physical  effect  is  good ;  but,  with  respect  to  me, 
the  action  is  very  wrong.  So  religious  exercises, 
if  not  performed  with  an  intention  to  please  God, 
avail  us  nothing.  As  our  Saviour  says  of  those 
who  perform  them  from  other  motives,  *  Verily 
they  nave  their  reward.* 

"The  Christian  religion  has  very  strong 
evidences.  It,  indeed,  appears  in  some  degree, 
strange  to  reason ;  but  in  History  we  have 
undoubted  facts,  against  which,  in  reasoning  <i 
priori^  we  have  more  arguments  than  we  have 
for  them ;  but  then,  testimony  has  great  weight, 
and  casts  the  balance.  1  would  recommend  to 
every  man  whose  faith  is  yet  unsettled,  Grotius, 
Dr  Pearson,  and  Dr  Clarke." 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  "He  is  the  first 
man  in  the  world  for  sprightly  conversation." 

When  I  rose  a  second  time,  he  again  pressed 
me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 

He  told  me  that  he  generally  went  abroad  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  came  home 
till  two  in  the  morning^.  I  took  the  liberty  to 
ask  if  he  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  live  thus,  and 
not  make  more  use  of  his  great  talents.  He 
owned  it  was  a  bad  habit.  On  reviewing,  at  the 
distance  of  many  years,  my  journal  of  this 
period,  I  wonder  how,  at  my  first  visit,  I 
ventured  to  talk  to  him  so  freely,  and  that  he 
bore  it  with  so  much  indulgence. 

Before  we  parted,  he  was  so  good  as  to 
promise  to  favour  me  with  his  company  one 
evening  at  my  lodgings;  and,  as  I  took  my 
leave  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  I  felt  no  little 
elation  at  having  now  so  happily  established 
an  acquaintance  of  which  I  had  been  so  long 
ambitious. 

My  readers  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  being 
thus  minutely  circumstantial,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  acquaintance  of  Dr  Johnson 
was  to  me  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  whatever  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment they  may  receive  from  my  collections 
concerning  the  great  subject  of  the  work  which 
they  are  now  perusing. 

I  did  not  visit  him  again  till  Monday,  June  13, 
at  which  time  I  recollect  no  part  of  his  con- 
versation, except,  that  when  I  told  him  1  had 
been  to  see  Johnson  ride  upon  three  horses,^'  he 
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said,  "  Such  a  man,  Sir,  should  be  encouraged ; 
for  his  performances  show  the  extent  of  the 
human  powers  in  one  instance,  and  thus  tend  to 
raise  our  opinion  of  the  faculties  of  man.  He 
shows  what  may  be  attained  by  persevering 
application ;  so  that  every  man  may  hope,  that 
by  giving  as  much  application,  although,  per- 
haps, he  may  never  ride  three  horses  at  a  time, 
or  dance  upon  a  wire,  yet  he  may  be  equally 
expert  in  whatever  profession  he  has  chosen,  to 
pursue." 

He  again  shook  i^e  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  oftener  to 
him.  Trusting  that  I  was  now  in  his  good  graces, 
I  answered  that  he  had  not  given  me  much  en- 
couragement, and  reminded  him  of  the  check 
I  had  received  from  him  at  our  first  inter- 
view. 

"  Poh,  poh ! "  said  he,  with  a  complacent 
smile, "  never  mind  these  things.  Come  to  me 
as  often  as  you  can.  1  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you." 

I  had  learnt  that  his  place  of  frequent  resort 
r-was  the  Mitre  tavern  in  Fleet  Street,*'  where  he 
I  loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  begged  I  might  be 
\^allowed  to  pass  an  evening  with  him  there  soon, 
which  he  promised  1  should.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, I  met  him  near  Temple  Bar  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  asked  if  he  would 
then  go  to  the  Mitre.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  too 
late,  they  won't  let  us  in.  But  Til  go  with  you 
another  night,  with  all  my  heart" 

A  revolution  of  some  importance  in  my  plan  of 
life  had  just  taken  place :  for  instead  of  pro- 
curing a  commission  in  the  Foot  Guards,  which 
was  my  own  inclination,  I  had,  in  compliance 
with  my  father's  wishes,  agreed  to  study  tne  law, 
and  was  soon  to  set  out  for  Utrecht,  to  hear  the 
lectures  of  an  excellent  civilian  in  that  University, 
and  then  to  proceed  on  my  travels.  Though 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  Dr  Johnson's  advice 
and  instructions  on  the  mode  of  pursuing  my 
studies,  I  was  at  this  time  so  occupied,  shall  I 
call  it  ?  or  so  dissipated  by  the  amusements  of 
London,  that  our  next  meeting  was  not  till 
Saturday,  June  25,  when,  happening  to  dine  at 
Clifton's  eating-house  in  Butcher  Row,*^  I  was 
surprised  to  perceive  Johnson  come  in  and  take 
his  scat  at  another  table.  The  mode  of  dining, 
or  rather  being  fed,  at  such  houses  in  London,  is 
well  known  to  many  to  be  particularly  unsocial, 
as  there  is  no  ordinary,  or  united  company,  but 
each  person  has  his  own  mess,  and  is  under  no 
obligation  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  any  one. 
A  liberal  and  full-minded  man,  however,  who 
loves  to  talk,  will  break  through  his  churlish  and 
unsocial  restraint  Johnson  and  an  Irish  gentle- 
man got  into  a  dispute  concerning  the  cause  of 
some  part  of  mankind  being  black.  "  Why,  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "it  has  been  accounted  for  in  three 
ways :  either  by  supposing  that  they  are  the 
posterity  of  Ham,  wno  was  cursed,  or  that  God 
at  first  created  two  kinds  of  men,  one  black,  and 
another  white,  or  that,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  skin  is  scorched,  and  so  acquires  a  sooty  hue. 
This  matter  has  been  much  canvassed  among 


naturalists,  but  has  never  been  brought  to  any 
certain  issue."  What  the  Irishman  said  is  totally 
obliterated  from  my  mind ;  but  I  remember  that 
he  became  very  warm  and  intemperate  in  his 
expressions;  upon  which  Johnson  rose  and 
quietly  walked  away.  When  he  had  retired,  his 
antagonist  took  his  revenge,  as  he  thought,  by 
saying :  "  He  has  a  most  ungainly  figure,  and  an 
affectation  of  pomposity,  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
penius." 
-^  rijohnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was  in  the 
T-oom.  I  followed  him,  however,  and  he  agreed 
to  meet  me  in  the  evening  at  the  Mitre.  I  called 
on  him,  and  we  went  thither  at  nine.  We  had  a 
good  supper,  and  port  wine,  of  which  he  then 
sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The  orthodox  high- 
church  sound  of  the  Mitre, — the  figure  and 
manner  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnson, — the 
extraordinary  power  and  precision  of  his  con- 
versation, and  the  pride,  arising  from  finding 
myself  admitted  as  nis  companion,  produced  a 
variety  of  sensations,  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of 
mind  beyond  what  I  had  ever  before  experienced. 
I  find  in  my  Journal  the  following  minute  of  our 
conversation,  which,  though  it  will  give  but  a 
very  faint  notion  of  what  passed,  is,  in  some 
degree,  a  valuable  record  :  and  it  will  be  curious 
in  this  view,  as  showing  how  habitual  to  his 
mind  were  some  opinions  which  appear  in  his 
works. 

"  Colley  Cibber,  Sir,  was  by  no  means  a  block- 
head, but  by  arrogating  to  himself  too  much,  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  that  degree  of  estimation 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  His  friends  gave  out 
that  he  intended  his  Birthday  Odes  should  be 
bad :  but  that  was  not  the  case.  Sir ;  for  he 
kept  them  many  months  by  him,  and  a  few 
>'ears  before  he  died  he  showed  me  one  of  them, 
with  great  solicitude  to  render  it  as  perfect  as 
might  be,  and  I  made  some  corrections,  to  which 
he  was  not  very  willing  to  submit  I  remember 
the  following  couplet  in  allusion  to  the  King  and 
himself : — 

*  Perched  on  the  eagle's  soaring  wing. 
The  lowly  linnet  loves  to  sing.' 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabulous  tale 
of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  eagle's  wing,  and  he 
had  applied  it  to  a  linnet.  Gibber's  familiar  style, 
however,  was  better  than  that  which  Whitehead 
has  assumed.®  ^raw</ nonsense  is  insupportable. 
Whitehead  is  but  a  little  man  to  inscribe  verses 
to  players." 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this  censure 
which  was  tinctured  with  his  prejudice  against 
players;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a 
dramatic  poet  might  with  propriety  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  an  eminent  performer,  as  Whitehead 
has  very  happily  done  in  his  verses  to  Mr 
Garrick. 

"Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  first-rate  poet 
He  has  not  a  bold  imagination,  nor  much  com- 
mand of  words.  The  obscurity  in  which  he  has 
involved  himself  will  not  persuade  us  that  he  is 
sublime.  His  'Elegy  in  a  Churchyard'  has  a 
happy  selection  of  images,  but  I  don't  like  what 
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are  called  his  great  things.  His  Ode  which 
begins 

*  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King, 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  1 ' 

has  been  celebrated  for  its  abruptness,  and  plung- 
ing into  the  subject  all  at  once.  But  such  arts 
as  these  have  no  merit,  unless  when  they  are 
originaL  We  admire  them  only  once ;  and  this 
abruptness  has  nothing  new  in  it  We  have  had 
it  often  before.  Nay,  we  have  it  in  the  old  song 
of  Johnny  Armstrong  : — 

'  Is  there  ever  a  num  in  all  Scotland, 
From  the  highest  estate  to  the  lowest  degree,'  &c. 

And  then,  Sir, 

'  Yes,  there  is  a  man  in  Westmoreland, 
And  Johnny  Armstrong  they  do  him  call.' 

There,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the  subject 
You  have  no  previous  narration  to  lead  you  to 
it— The  two  next  lines  in  that  Ode  are,  I  think, 
very  good: — 

*  Though  iann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state.' "  * 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  his 
opinion  of  Gray's  poetry  was  widely  different 
from  mine,  and  I  believe  from  that  of  most  men 
of  taste,  by  whom  it  is  with  justice  highly  ad- 
mired, there  is  certainly  much  absurdity  in  the 
clamour  which  has  been  raised,  as  if  he  had  been 
culpably  injurious  to  the  merit  of  that  bard,  and 
had  been  actuated  by  envy.  Alas ;  ye  little  short- 
sighted critics,  could  Johnson  be  envious  of  the 
talents  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  ?  That  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  was  what  in  private  and 
in  public  he  uniformly  expressed,  regardless  of 
what  others  might  think,  we  may  wonder,  and 
perhaps  regret ;  but  it  is  shallow  and  unjust  to 
charge  him  with  expressing  what  he  did  not 
think. 

Finding  him  in  a  placid  humour,  and  wishing 
to  avail  myself  of  tlie  opportunity,  which  I  for- 
tunately had  of  consulting  a  sage,  to  hear  whose 
wisdom,  I  conceived,  in  the  ardour  of  youthful 
imagination,  tliat  men  filled  with  a  noble  enthu- 
siasm for  intellectual  improvement  would  gladly 
have  resorted  from  distant  lands, — I  opened  my 
mind  to  him  ingenuously,  and  gave  him  a  little 
sketch  of  my  life,  to  which  he  was  pleased  to 
listen  with  great  attention. 

I  acknowledged,  that  though  educated  very 
strictly  in  the  principles  of  religion,  I  had  for 
some  time  been  misled  into  a  certain  degree  of 
infidelity  :■*  but  that  I  was  come  now  to  a  better 
way  of  thinking,  and  was  fully  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  though  I  was 
not  clear  as  to  every  point  considered  to  be  ortho- 
dox. Being  at  all  times  a  curious  examiner  of 
the  hmnan  mind,  and  pleased  with  an  undis- 
guised display  of  what  had  passed'in  it,  he  called 
to  me  with  warmth, "  Give  me  your  hand,  I  have 

*  ICy  friend  Mr  Malone,  in  hb  valuable  oommenu  on 
Shakspeare,  hat  traced  in  that  great  poet  the  d^jtct^  mtmbra 
of  tbeseUnet.  ' 


taken  a  liking  to  you."  He  then  began  to  descant 
upon  the  force  of  testimony,  and  the  little  we 
could  know  of  final  causes ;  so  that  the  objections 
of,  "  Why  was  it  so  ?  "  or, "  Why  was  it  not  so  ?  " 
ought  not  to  disturb  us  :  adding,  that  he  himself 
had  at  one  period  been  guilty  of  a  temporary 
neglect  of  religion,  but  that  it  was  not  the  result 
of  argument,  but  mere  absence  of  thought. 

After  having  given  credit  to  reports  of  his 
bigotry,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  following  very  liberal  sentiment, 
which  has  the  additional  value  of  obviating  an 
objection  to  our  holy  religion,  founded  upon  the 
discordant  tenets  of  Christians  themselves : 
"For  my  part,  Sir,  I  think  all  Christians,  whether 
Papists  or  Protestants,  agree  in  the  essential 
articles,  and  that  their  differences  are  trivial,  and 
rather  political  than  religious.'' 

We  talked  of  belief  in  ghosts.  He  said,  "  Sir, 
I  make  a  distinction  between  what  a  man  may 
experience  by  the  mere  strength  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  what  imagination  cannot  possibly  pro- 
duce. Thus,  suppose  1  should  think  that  I  saw  a 
form,  and  had  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Johnson,  you 
are  a  very  wicked  fellow,  and  unless  you  repent 
you  will  certainly  be  punished;'  my  own  un- 
worthiness  is  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
that  I  might  itnagine  I  tlius  saw  and  heard,  and 
therefore  I  should  not  believe  that  an  external 
communication  has  been  made  to  me.  But  if  a 
form  should  appear,  and  a  voice  should  tell  me 
that  a  particular  man  had  died  at  a  particular 
place,  and  a  particular  hour,  a  fact  which  I  had 
no  apprehension  of,  nor  any  means  of  knowing, 
and  this  fact,  with  all  its  circumstances,  should 
afterward  be  unquestionably  proved,  I  should  in 
that  case  be  persuaded  that  I  had  supernatural 
intelligence  imparted  to  me." 

Here  it  is  proper,  once  for  all,  to  give  a  true 
and  fair  statement  of  Johnson's  way  of  thinking 
upon  the  question,  whether  departed  spirits  are 
ever  permitted  to  appear  in  this  world,  or  in  any 
way  to  operate  upon  human  life.  He  has  been 
ignorantly  misrepresented  as  weakly  credulous 
upon  that  subject ;  and,  therefore,  though  I  feel 
an  inclination  to  disdain  and  treat  with  silent 
contempt  so  foolish  a  notion  concerning  my 
illustrious  friend,  yet,  as  1  find  it  has  gained 
ground,  it  is  necessary  to  refute  it  The  real 
fact  then  is,  that  Johnson  had  a  very  philo- 
sophical mind,  and  such  a  rational  respect  for 
testimony  as  to  make  him  submit  his  under- 
standing to  what  was  authenticalljr  proved, 
though  he  could  not  comprehend  why  it  was  so. 
Being  thus  disposed,  he  was  willing  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  any  relation  of  supernatural 
agency,  a  general  belief  of  which  has  prevailed 
in  all  nations  and  ages.  But  so  far  was  he  from 
being  the  dupe  of  implicit  faith,  that  he  ex- 
amined the  matter  with  a  jealous  attention,  and 
no  man  was  more  ready  to  refute  its  falsehood 
when  he  had  discovered  it.  Churchill,  in  his 
poem  entitled  "  The  Ghost,"  availed  himself  of 
the  absurd  credulity  imputed  to  Johnson,  and 
drew  a  caricature  of  him  under  the  name  of^ 
"Pomposo,"  representing  him  as  one  of  th^ 
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believers  of  the  story  of  a  ghost  in  Cock  Lane, 
which,  in  the  year  1762,  had  gained  very  general 
credit  in  London.  Many  c^  my  readers,  I  am 
convinced,  are  to  this  hour  under  an  impression 
that  Johnson  was  thus  foolishly  deceived.  I 
will  therefore  surprise  them  a  good  deal  when 
they  are  informed  upon  undoubted  authority, 
that  Johnson  was  one  of  those  by  whom  the 
imposture  was  detected.  The  story  had  become 
so  popular,  that  he  thought  it  should  be  investi- 
gated; and  in  this  research  he  was  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
the  great  detector  of  impostures;  who  informs 
me  that  sdfter  the  gentlemen  who  went  and 
examined  into  the  evidence  were  satisfied  of  its 
falsity,  Johnson  wrote  in  their  presence  an 
account  of  it,  which  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers and  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  un- 
deceived the  world.  ♦ 

Our  conversation  proceeded  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
*^  I  am  a  friend  to  subordination  as  most  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  society.  There  is  a 
reciprocal  pleasure  in  governing  and  being 
governed." 

"  Dr  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we  now 
have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a  very  worthy  man 
too.  He  has  been  loose  in  his  principles,  but  he 
is  coming  right" 

I  mentioned  Mallet's  tragedy  of  "Elvira," 
which  had  been  acted  the  preceding  winter  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  that  the  Honourable  Andrew 
Erskme,  Mr  Dempster,  and  myself,  had  joined 
in  writing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Critical  Stric- 
tures," t  agamst  it.  That  the  mildness  of  Demp- 

*  The  account  was  as  follows : — "  On  the  night  of  the  xst  of 
February,  many jgentlemen.  enunent  for  thdr  nSk  and  character, 
were,  by  the  invitation  of  tne  Rev.  Mr  Aldrich.  of  Clerkenwell, 
assembled  at  his  bouse,  for  the  examination  of  the  noises  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  a  dqnrted  spirit,  for  the  detection  of  some 
enormous  crime. 

"About  ten  at  night  the  gentlemen  met  in  the  chamber  in 
which  Uie  ^1,  supposed  to  be  disturbed  by  a  spirit,  had,  with 
proper  caution,  been  put  to  bed  by  several  ladies.  Thev  sat 
rather  more  than  an  bour,  and  hearing  nothing,  went  down 
stairs,  when  they  interrogated  the  father  of  the  girl,  who  denied 
h\  the  strongest  terms  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  fraud. 

"The  supposed  spirit  had  before  publicly  promised,  by  an 
affirmative  knock,  that  it  would  attend  one  of  the  gentlemen 
into  the  vault  under  the  church  of  St  John,  Clerkenwell,  where 
the  body  b  deposited,  and  ^ve  a  token  of  her  presence  there, 
by  a  knodc  upon  her  coffin ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  make 
thb  trial  of  the  existence  or  veracity  of  the  supposed  spirit. 

"  While  they  were  inquiring  and  deliberating,  they  were  sum- 
moned  into  the  girl's  chamber  by  some  ladies  who  were  near  her 
bed,  and  who  nad  heard  knocks  and  scratches.  When  the 
gentlemen  entered,  the  girl  declared  that  she  felt  the  spirit  like 
a  mouse  upon  her  back,  and  was  required  to  hold  her  hands  out 
of  bed.  From  that  time,  though  the  spirit  was  very  solemnly 
required  to  manifest  its  existence  by  appearance,  by  impression 
on  the  hand  or  body  of  any  present,  by  scratches,  knocks,  or  any 
other  agency,  no  evidence  of  any  preternatural  power  was 
exhibit^. 

"  The  spirit  was  then  very  seriously  advertised  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made  of  striking  the  C(^Bn,  was  then 
about  to  visit  the  vault,  and  that  the  performance  of  the  promise 
was  then  claimed.  The  company  at  one  o'clock  went  mto  the 
church,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  went 
with  another  into  the  vault.  The  spirit  was  solemnly  required 
to  perform  its  promise,  but  nothing  more  than  silence  ensued ; 
the  person  supposed  to  be  accused  by  the  spirit  then  went 
down  with  several  others,  but  no  effect  was  perceived.  Upon 
their  return  they  examined  the  eirl,  but  could  draw  no  comes- 
sion  from  her.  Between  two  and  three  she  desired  and  was  per- 
mitted to  go  home  with  her  father. 

"  It  b,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  whole  assembly,  that  the 
^hild  has  some  art  of  making  or  counterfeiting  a  particular 
^(nsej^ancl  'h^'  ^^^  ^  ^^  agency  of  any  higher  cause." 
•    t  The  "CMtical  Review,'^ in  which  Mallet  himself  sometimes 


ster's  disposition  had,  however,  relented ;  and  he 
had  candidly  said,  "  We  have  hardly  a  right  to 
abuse  this  tragedy;  for,  bad  as  it  is,  how  vain 
should  either  of  us  be  to  write  one  not  near  so 
good  1"  Johnson  :  "Why,  no,  Sir;  this  is  not 
just  reasoning.  You  may  abuse  a  tragedy, 
though  you  cannot  write  one.  You  may  scold  a 
carpenter  who  has  made  you  a  bad  table,  though 
you  cannot  make  a  table.  It  is  not  your  trade 
to  make  tables." 

When  I  talked  to  him  of  the  paternal  estate  to 
which  I  was  heir,  he  said,  "  Sir,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  to  be  a  Scotch  landlord,  where  you  have  a 
number  of  families  dependent  upon  you,  and 
attached  to  you,  is,  perhaps,  as  high  a  situation 
as  humanity  can  arrive  at.  A  merchant  upon 
the  ^Change  of  London,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  is  nothing;  an  English  duke,  with  an 
immense  fortune,  is  nothing ;  he  has  no  tenants 
who  consider  themselves  as  under  his  patriarchal 
care,  and  who  will  follow  him  to  the  field  upon 
an  emergency." 

His  notion  of  the  dignity  of  a  Scotch  landlord 
had  been  formed  upon  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
Highland  chiefs ;  for  it  is  long  since  a  Lowland 
landlord  has  been  so  curtailed  in  his  feudal 
authority  that  he  has  little  more  influence  over 
his  tenants  than  an  English  landlord;  and  of 
late  years  most  of  the  Highland  chiefs  have 
destroyed,  by  means  too  well  known,  the 
princely  power  which  they  once  enjoyed. 

He  proceeded :  "  Your  going  abroad,  Sir,  and 
breaking  off  idle  habits,  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  you.  I  would  go  where  there  are 
courts  and  learned  men.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  Spain  that  has  not  been  perambulated.  I 
would  have  you  go  thither.  A  man  of  inferior 
talents  to  yours  may  furnish  us  with  useful  ob- 
servations upon  that  country."  His  supposing 
me,  at  that  period  of  life,  capable  of  writing  an 
account  of  my  travels  that  would  deserve  to  be 
read,  elated  me  not  a  little. 

I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader  whether 
this  faithful  detail  of  his  nankness,  complacency, 
and  kindness  to  a  young  man,  a  stranger  and  a 
Scotchman,  does  not  refute  the  unjust  opinion  of 
the  harshness  of  his  general  demeanour.  His 
occasional  reproofs  of  folly,  impudence,  or  im- 
piety, and  even  the  sudden  sallies  of  his  con- 
stitutional irritability  of  temper,  which  have  been 
preserved  for  the  poignancy  of  their  wit,  have 
produced  that  opinion  among  those  who  have 
not  considered  that  such  instances,  though 
collected  by  Mrs  Piozzi  into  a  small  volume, 
and  read  over  in  a  few  hours,  were,  in  fact, 
scattered  through  a  long  series  of  years ;  years, 
in  which  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  instruct- 
ing and  delighting  mankind  by  nis  writings  and 
conversation,  in  acts  of  piety  to  God,  and  good- 
will to  men. 

I  complained  to  him  that  I  had  not  yet 
acquired  much  knowledge,  and  asked  his  advice 

wrote,  characterised  this  pamphlet  as  "the  crude  efforts  of  envy, 
petulance,  and  self-concett."  There  being  thus  three  epithets, 
we  the  three  authors  had  a  humorous  contention  how  each 
should  be  appropriated. 
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as  to  my  studies.  He  said  :  ^  Don't  talk  of 
study,  now.  I  will  give  you  a  plan ;  but  it  will 
require  some  time  to  consider  of  it."  "It  is 
very  good  in  you,"  I  replied,  "  to  allow  me  to  be 
with  you  thus.  Had  it  been  foretold  to  me 
some  years  ago  that  I  should  pass  an  evening 
with  the  author  of  the  *  Rambler,'  how  should  I 
have  exulted  !  *'  What  I  then  expressed  was 
sincerely  from  the  heart  He  was  satisfied  that 
it  was,  and  cordially  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  glad 
we  have  met.  I  hope  we  shall  pass  many  even- 
ings, and  many  mornings  too,  together."  We 
finished  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port,  and  sat  till 
between  one  and  two  in  the  morning. 

He  wrote  this  year  in  the  "  Critical  Review," 
the  account  of  "  Telemachus,  a  Mask,"  by  the 
Rev.  George  Graham,  of  Eton  College.  The 
subject  of  this  beautiful  poem  was  particularly 
interesting  to  Johnson,  who  had  much  experience 
of  "  the  conflict  of  opposite  principles,"  which  he 
describes  as  "  the  contention  between  pleasure 
and  virtue,  a  struggle  which  will  always  be  con- 
tinued while  the  present  system  of  nature  shall 
subsist ;  nor  can  history  or  poetry  exhibit  more 
than  pleasure  triumphing  over  virtue,  and  virtue 
subjugating  pleasure." 

As  Dr  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  frequently  appear 
in  this  narrative,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
my  readers  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  his 
singular  character.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  a  contemporary  with  Mr  Burke,  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  but  did  not  then  give  much 
promise  of  future  celebrity.  He,  however,  ob- 
served to  Mr  M alone,  that  "  though  he  made  no 
great  figure  in  mathematics,  which  was  a  study 
in  much  repute  there,  he  could  turn  an  Ode  of 
Horace  into  English  better  than  any  of  them." 
He  afterwards  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  and 
upon  the  Continent :  and,  I  have  been  informed, 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  travels  on  foot,  partly 
by  demanding,  at  Universities,  to  enter  the  lists 
as  a  disputant,  by  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  many  of  them,  he  was  entitled  to  the  premium 
of  a  crown,  when,  luckily  for  him,  his  challenge 
was  not  accepted ;  so  that,  as  I  once  observed 
to  Dr  Johnson,  he  disputed  his  passage  through 
Europe.  He  then  came  to  England,  and  was 
employed  successively  in  the  capacities  of  an 
usher  to  an  academy,  a  corrector  of  the  press,  a 
reviewer,  and  a  writer  for  a  newspaper.  He  had 
sagacity  enough  to  cultivate  assiduously  the 
acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were 
gradually  enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  model  To  me  and  many  others  it 
appeared  that  he  studiously  copied  the  manner 
of  Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller 
scale. 

At  this  time  I  think  he  had  published  nothing 
with  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty  generally 
known  that  one  Dr  Goldsmith  was  the  author  of 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe,"  and  of  "  The  Citizen  of  the 
World,"  a  series  of  letters  supposed  to  be  written 
from  London  by  a  Chinese.  No  man  had  the 
art  of  displaying  with  more  advantage,  as  a 
writer,  whatever  literary  acquisitions  he  made. 


^^  Nihil  quod  teitgit  non  omavitJ^*  His  mind 
resembled  a  fertile  but  thin  soil.  There  was  a 
quick,  but  not  a  strong  vegetation,  of  whatever 
chanced  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No  deep  root 
could  be  struck.  The  osOc  of  the  forest  did  not 
grow  there;  but  the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the 
fragrant  parterre  appeared  in  gay  succession. 
It  has  been  generally  circulated  and  believed 
that  he  was  a  mere  fool  in  conversation ;  t  but, 
in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  a  more  than  common  share  of 
that  hurry  of  ideas  which  we  often  find  in  his 
countrymen,  and  which  sometimes  produces  a 
laughable  confusion  in  expressing  them.  He 
was  very  much  what  the  French  call  un  itourdi^ 
and  from  vanity  and  an  eager  desire  of  being 
conspicuous  wherever  he  was,  he  frequently 
talked  carelessly  without  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  even  without  thought.  His  person  was 
short,  his  countenance  coarse  and  vulgar,  his 
deportment  that  of  a  scholar  awkwardly  affecting 
the  easy  gentleman.  Those  who  were  in  any 
way  distinguished,  excited  envy  in  him  to  so 
ridiculous  an  excess,  that  the  instances  of  it 
are  hardly  credible.  When  accompanying  two 
beautiful  young  ladies,}  with  their  mother,  on  a 
tour  in  France,  he  was  seriously  angry  that 
more  attention  was  paid  to  them  than  to  him ; 
and  once  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoccini  in 
London,  when  those  who  sat  next  him  observed 
with  what  dexterity  a  puppet  was  made  to  toss 
a  pike,  he  could  not  bear  that  it  should  have 
such  praise,  and  exclaimed,  with  some  warmth, 
**  Pshaw !  I  can  do  it  better  myself."  § 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system  of  any 
sort,  so  that  his  conduct  must  not  be  strictly 
scrutinised;  but  his  affections  were  social  and 
generous,  and  when  he  had  money  he  gave  it 
away  very  liberally.  His  desire  of  imaginary 
consequence  predominated  over  his  attention  to 
truth.  When  he  began  to  rise  into  notice,  he 
said  he  had  a  brother  who  was  Dean  of  Durham,|| 
a  fiction  so  easily  detected,  that  it  is  wonderful 
how  he  should  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
hazard  it.  He  boasted  to  me  at  this  time  of  the 
power  of  his  pen  in  commanding  money,  which 

•  See  his  Epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  written  by  Dr 
Johnson. 

t  In  allusion  to  this,  Mr  Horace  Walpole,  who  admired  his- 
writings,  said  he  was  "  an  inspired  idiot ;"  and  Garrick  described 
him  as  one 

" for  shortness  called  Noll 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  PolL* 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mentioned  to  me  that  he  freauently  heard 
Goidsmith  talk  warmly  of  the  pleasure  of  being  Uked,  and  ob- 
serve how  hard  it  would  be  if  literary  excellence  should  preclude 
a  man  from  that  satis&ction.  which  he  perceived  it  often  did, 
from  the  envy  which  attended  it ;  and  therefore  Sir  Joshua  was 
convinced  tliat  he  was  intentionally  more  absurd,  m  order  to 
lessen  himself  in  social  intercourse,  trusting  that  his  diaracter 
would  be  sufficiently  supported  by  his  woxic.  If  it  indeed  was 
his  intention  to  appear  absurd  in  company,  he  was  often  very 
successfuL  But  with  due  deference  to  Sir  Joshua's  ingenuity, 
I  thhik  the  conjecture  too  refined. 

\  Miss  Homecks,  one  of  whom  is  now  married  to  Henry 
Bunbury,  Esq.,  and  the  other  to  Colonel  Gwyn.** 

I  He  went  home  with  Mr  Burke  to  supper;  and  broke  his 
shm  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how  much  better 
he  could  jump  over  a  stick  than  the  puppets. 

R  I  am  wimng  to  hope  that  there  may  have  been  some  mis- 
take as  to  this  aneulote,  though  I  had  it  from  a  dignitary  of  ^h 


church.    Dr  Isaac  Goldsmith,  his  near  relation,  was 
Qoyne,  in  1747. 
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I  believe  was  true  in  a  certain  degree,  though 
in  the  instance  he  gave  be  was  by  no  means 
correct  He  told  me  that  he  had  sold  a  novel 
for  four  hundred  pounds.  This  was  his  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield."  But  Johnson  informed  me  that 
he  had  made  the  bargain  for  Goldsmith,  and  the 
price  was  sixty  pounds.  "  And,  Sir,"  said  he, "  a 
sufficient  price  too,  when  it  was  sold ;  for  then 
the  fame  of  Goldsmith  had  not  been  elevated,  as 
it  afterwards  was,  by  his  'Traveller';  and  the 
bookseller  had  such  faint  hopes  of  profit  by  his 
bargain,  that  he  kept  the  manuscript  by  him 
a  long  time,  and  did  not  publish  it  till  after  the 
*  Traveller '  had  appeared.  Then,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  accidentally  worth  more  money." 

Mrs  Piozzi*  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  t  have 
strangely  mis-stated  the  history  of  Goldsmith's 
situation  and  Johnson's  friendly  interference, 
when  this  novel  was  sold.  I  shall  give  it 
authentically  from  Johnson's  own  exact  narra- 
tion : — 

"  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from  poor 
Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging 
that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to 
him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I 
was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had 
arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a 
violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already 
changed  *my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the 
cork  into  the  botUe,  desired  he  would  be  calm, 
and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which 
he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it  and  saw  its 
merit ;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return  ; 
and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty 
pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and 
he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his 
landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so 
ilL"t 

My  next  meeting  with  Johnson  was  on  Friday, 
the  1st  of  July,  when  he  and  I  and  Dr  Goldsmith 
supped  at  the  Mitre.  I  was  before  this  time 
pretty  well  acqiuiinted  with  Goldsmith,  who  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Johnsonian 
school.  Goldsmith's  respectful  attachment  to 
Johnson  was  then  at  its  height ;  for  his  own  lite- 
rary reputation  had  not  yet  distinguished  him  so 

*  "  Anecdotes  of  JohnsoaB,"  p.  1x9. 

t  "  Ljfe  of  Johnson,**  p.  400^ 

i  It  may  not  be  improper  to  annex  here  Mrs  Pioza's  accoont 
of  this  transaction,  in  her  own  wordx,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ex- 
treme inaccuracy  with  which  all  her  anecdotes  of  Dr  Johnson 
are  related,  or  rather  discoloured  and  distorted.  '*  I  uive  for- 
gotten the  year,  but  Bt  could  scarcely,  I  think,  be  later  thiua 
X765  or  jy66,  that  he  was  called  ahrupuy  from  onr  house  JKfier 
aiMuert  and  returning  m  abomt  three  Meurtf  said  he  had  been 
with  an  enraged  author,  whose  landlady  pressed  him  for  pay- 
ment within  doors,  while  the  bailifEs  beset  nim  without ;  that  be 
was  drinking  himulf  drumk  with  Madeira,  to  drown  care,  and 
fretting  over  a  novel  which,  when>f»uA«^,  was  to  be  hb  whole 
fortune  t  but  he  could  not  get  it  done  for  distraction^  nor  could 
he  step  out  of  doors  to  oflfer  it  for  sale.  Mr  Tohnson,  therefore, 
sent  away  the  bottle,  and  went  to  the  Ixxdcseller,  recommending 
the  performance,  and  desiring  some  immediate  reli^;  which 
when  he  brought  back  to  the  writer,  he  called  the  woman  of  the 
fiot^  directly  to  partake  ofjuncht  and  pass  their  time  in 
,  J  merriment,"^**  Anecdotes  of  Dr  Johnson,"  p.  1x9. 


much  as  to  excite  a  vain  desire  of  competition 
with  his  great  master.  He  had  increased  my 
admiration  of  the  goodness  of  Johnson's  heart, 
by  incidental  remarks  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, such  as,  when  I  mentioned  Mr  Levett, 
whom  he  entertained  under  his  roof,  "He  is 
poor  and  honest,  which  is  recommendation 
enough  to  Johnson ;"  and  when  I  wondered  that 
he  was  very  kind  to  a  man  of  whom  I  had  heard 
a  very  bad  character,  "He  is  now  become 
miserable,  and  that  ensures  the  protection  of 
Johnson." 

Goldsmith  attempting  this  evening  to  main- 
tain, I  suppose  from  an  affectation  of  paradox, 
"  that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own 
account,  for  it  often  was  a  source  of  unhappi- 
ness;"  Johnson  :  "Why,  Sir,  that  knowledge 
may,  in  some  cases,  produce  unhappiness,  I 
allow.  But,  upon  the  whole,  knowleage,/^r  j^, 
is  certainly  an  object  which  every  man  would 
wish  to  attain,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not 
take  the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it." 

Dr  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  political 
and  biographical  writer,  being  mentioned,  John- 
son said:  "Campbell  is  a  man  of  much  know- 
ledge, and  has  a  good  share  of  imagination. 
His  *Hermippus  Redivivus*  is  very  entertaining, 
as  an  account  of  the  Hermetic  philosophy,  and 
as  furnishing  a  curious  history  of  the  extra- 
vagances of  the  human  mind.  If  it  were  merely 
imaginary,  it  would  be  nothing  at  all.  Campbell 
is  not  always  rigidly  careful  of  truth  in  his  con- 
versation :  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
of  this  carelessness  in  his  books.  Campbell  is 
a  good  man,  a  pious  man.  I  am  afraid  he  has 
not  been  in  the  inside  of  a  church  for  many 
years;*  but  he  never  passes  a  church  without 
pulling  off  his  hat  This  shows  that  he  has 
good  principles.  I  used  to  go  pretty  often  to 
Campbell's  on  a  Sunday  evening  till  I  began  to 
consider  that  the  shoals  of  Scotch  men  who 
flocked  about  him  might  probably  say  when 
anything  of  mine  was  well  done,  *  Ay,  ay,  he  has 
learnt  this  of  Cawmell ! ' " 

He  talked  very  contemptuously  of  Churchill's 
poetry,  observing,  that "  it  had  a  temporary  cur- 
rency, only  from  its  audacity  of  abuse,  and  being 
filled  with  living  names,  and  that  it  would  sink 
into  oblivion."  I  ventured  to  hint  that  he  was 
not  quite  a  fair  judge,  as  Churchill  had  attacked 
him  violently.  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  I  am  a 
very  fair  judge.  He  did  not  attack  me  violently 
till  he  found  I  did  not  like  his  poetry ;  and  his 

^  *  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  misinformed  as  to  this 
circumstance.  I  own  I  am  jealous  for  my  worthy  friend  Dr 
Jc^ui  Campbell.  For  though  Milton  could  without  remorse 
absent  himself  from  |>ublic  worship,  I  cannot.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  the  same  habitual  impressions  upon  my  mind,  with  those 
of  a  truly  venerable  Judge,  who  said  to  Mr  Langton.  "  Friend 
Langton,  if  I  have  not  M«n  at  church  on  Sunday,  I  ao  not  feci 
myself  easy."  Dr  Campbell  was  a  sincerely  religious  man. 
Lord  Maotftney,  who  is  eminent  for  his  variety  of  knowledge, 
and  attention  to  men  of  talents,  and  knew  him  well,  told  me, 
that  when  he  called  on  him  in  a  morning,  he  found  him  readinjs 
a  chapter  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  whkh  he  informed  his 
lordship  was  his  constant  practice.  The  quantity  of  Dr  Camp- 
bell's composition  is  almost  incredible,  and  his  labours  brought 
him  large  profits.  Dr  Joseph  Warton  told  me  tiiat  Johnson 
said  of  him.  "  He  is  the  richest  author  that  ever  graced  the 
common  of  literature." 
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attack  on  me  shall  not  prevent  me  from  con- 
tinuing to  say  what  I  think  of  him,  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  resent- 
ment No,  Sir,  I  called  the  fellow  a  blockhead 
at  first,  and  I  will  call  him  a  blockhead  stilL 
However,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  a 
better  opinion  of  him  now  than  I  once  had ;  for 
he  has  shown  more  fertility  than  I  expected. 
To  be  sure,  he  is  a  tree  that  cannot  produce 
good  fruit :  he  only  bears  crabs.  But,  Sir,  a  tree 
5iat  produces  a  great  many  crabs,  is  better  than 
a  tree  which  produces  only  a  few." 

In  this  depreciation  of  Churchill's  poetry,  I 
could  not  agfree  with  him.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day,  on  which  account,  as  it  brought  him  great 
^me  and  profit  at  the  time,  it  must  proportion- 
ably  slide  out  of  the  public  attention,  as  other 
occasional  objects  succeed.  But  Churchill  had 
extraordinary  vigour  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. His  portraits  of  the  players  will  ever 
be  valuable  to  the  true  lovers  of  the  drama ;  and 
his  strong  caricatures  of  several  eminent  men  of 
his  age  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  curious. 
Let  me  add,  that  there  are  in  his  works  many 
passages  which  are  of  a  general  nature ;  and  his 
**  Prophecy  of  Famine"  is  a  poem  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  It  is,  indeed,  falsely  injurious  to  Scotland ; 
but  therefore  may  be  allowed  a  greater  share  of 
invention. 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  just  published  a  bur- 
lesque "Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  adapted  to 
the  ancient  British  music,  viz.  the  salt-box,  the 
Jew's-harp,  the  marrow-bones  and  cleaver,  the 
hum-strum,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  &c.^  Johnson  praised 
its  humour,  and  seemed  much  diverted  with  it, 
He  repeated  the  following  passage  : — 

"  In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt-box  shall  join, 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine ; 
With  a  rap  and  a  tap,  while  the  hollow  side  sounds, 
Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  re- 
bounds." 

I  mentioned  the  periodical  paper  called  "  The 
Connoisseur."  He  said  it  wanted  matter. — No 
doubt  it  had  not  the  deep  thinking  of  Johnson's 
writings.  But  surely  it  has  just  views  of  the  sur- 
face of  life,  and  a  very  sprightly  manner. — His 
opinion  of  "The  World  "was  not  much  higher 
than  of  "  The  Connoisseur." 

Let  me  here  apologise  for  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  I  am  obliged  to  exhibit  Johnson's  con- 
versation at  this  period.  In  the  early  part  of  my 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  was  so  wrapt  in  admira- 
tion of  his  extraordinary  colloquial  talents,  and 
so  little  accustomed  to  his  peculiar  mode  of  ex- 
pression, that  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
recollect  and  record  his  conversation  with  its 
genuine  vigour  and  vivacity.  In  progress  of 
time,  when  my  mind  was,  as  it  were,  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  Johnsonian  ather^  I  could 
with  much  more  facility  and  exactness  carry  in 
my  memory  and  commit  to  paper  the  exuberant 
variety  of  his  wisdom  and  wit. 

At  this  time  Miss  Williams,  as  she  was  then 
called,  though  she  did  not  reside  with  him  in  the 


Temple  under  his  roof,  but  had  lodgings  in  Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  had  so  much  of  his  attention^ 
that  he  every  night  drank  tea  with  her  before  he 
went  home,  however  late  it  mi^ht  be,  and  she 
always  sat  up  for  him.  This,  it  may  be  fJEiirly 
conjectured,  was  not  alone  a  proof  of  his  regard 
iox  her^  but  of  his  own  unwillingness  to  go  into 
solitude  before  that  unseasonable  hour  at  whidi 
he  had  habituated  himself  to  expect  the  oblivion 
of  repose.  Dr  Goldsmith,  being  a  privileged 
man,  went  with  him  this  night,  strutting  away, 
and  calling  to  me  with  an  air  of  superionty,  like 
that  of  an  esoteric  over  an  exoteric  disciple  of  a 
sage  of  antiquity,  |*  I  go  to  Miss  Williams."  I 
confess,  I  then  envied  him  this  mighty  privilege, 
of  which  he  seemed  so  proud ;  biit  it  was  not 
long  before  I  obtained  the  same  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  July,  I  again  visited 
Johnson.  He  told  me  he  had  looked  into  the 
poems  of  a  pretty  voluminous  writer,  Mr  (now 
Dr)  John  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters of  Scotland,  which  had  lately  come  out,  but 
could  find  no  thinking  in  them.  BoswELL :  "  Is 
there  not  imagination  in  them,  Sir?"  JOHNSON : 
"  Why,  Sir,  there  is  in  them  what  was  imagina- 
tion, but  it  is  no  more  imagination  in  him^  than 
sound  is  sound  in  the  echo.  And  his  diction  too 
is  not  his  own.  We  have  long  ago  seen  white' 
robed  innocence  zxidflower-be^angled  meads!* 

Talking  of  London,  he  observ^  "  Sir,  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  ma^itude  of 
this  city,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing 
its  great  streets  and  squares,  but  must  survey 
the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is 
not  in  the  showy  evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in 
the  multiplicity  of  human  habitations  which  are 
crowded  together,  that  the  wonderful  immensity 
of  London  consists." — I  have  often  amused  my- 
self with  thinking  how  different  a  place  London 
is  to  different  people.  They,  whose  narrow 
minds  are  contracted  to  the  consideration  of 
some  one  particular  pursuit,  view  it  only  through 
that  medium.  A  politician  thinks  of  it  merely 
as  the  seat  of  government  in  its  different  depart- 
ments; a  grazier,  as  a  vast  market  for  cattle; 
a  mercantile  man,  as  a  place  where  a  prodigious 
deal  of  business  is  done  upon  'Change;  a 
dramatic  enthusiast,  as  the  grand  scene  of 
theatrical  entertainments;  a  man  of  pleasure, 
as  an  assemblage  of  taverns,  and  the  great  em- 
porium for  ladies  of  easy  virtue.  But  the 
intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it,  as  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  human  life  in  all  its 
variety,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  in- 
exhaustible." 

On  Wednesday,  July  6,  he  was  engaged  to  sup 
with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Downing  Street, 
Westminster.  But  on  the  preceding  night  my 
landlord  having  behaved  very  rudely  to  me  and 
some  company  who  were  with  me,  I  had  re- 
solved not  to  remain  another  night  in  his  house. 
I  was  exceedingly  uneasy  at  the  awkward  ap- 
pearance I  supposed  1  should  make  to  Johnson 
and  the  other  gendemen  whom  I  had  invited, 
not  being  able  to  receive  them  at  home,  and 
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being  obliged  to  order  supper  at  the  Mitre.  I 
went  to  Johnson  in  the  morning,  and  talked  of 
it  as  of  a  serious  distress.  He  laughed,  and 
said,  "  Consider,  Sir,  how  insignificant  this  will 
appear  a  twelvemonth  hence."  Were  this  con- 
sideration to  be  applied  to  most  of  the  little 
vexatious  incidents  of  life,  by  which  our  quiet  is 
too  often  disturbed,  it  would  prevent  many  pain- 
fiil  sensations.  I  have  tried  it  frequently  with 
good  effect.  "There  is  nothing,"  continued  he, 
"in  this  mighty  misfortune;  nay,  we  shall  be 
better  at  the  Mitre."  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
at  Sir  John  Fielding's  office,®*  complaining  of  my 
landlord,  and  had  been  informed  that  though  I 
had  taken  my  lodgings  for  a  year,  I  might,  upon 
proof  of  his  bad  behaviour,  quit  them  when  I 
pleased,  without  being  under  an  obligation  to 
pay  rent  for  any  longer  time  than  while 
I  possessed  them.  The  fertility  of  Johnson's 
mind  could  show  itself  even  upon  so  small  a 
matter  as  this.  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  sup- 
pose this  must  be  the  law,  since  you  have  been 
told  so  in  Bow  Street.  But  if  your  landlord 
could  hold  you  to  your  bargain,  and  the  lodgings 
should  be  yours  for  a  year,  you  may  certainly 
use  them  as  you  think  fit  So,  Sir,  you  may 
quarter  two  lifeguardsmen  upon  him;  or  you 
may  send  the  greatest  scoundrel  you  can  find 
into  your  apartments ;  or  you  may  say  that  you 
want  to  make  some  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  may  bum  a  large  quantity  of 
assafoetida  in  his  house." 

I  had  as  my  guests  this  evening  at  the  Mitre 
Tavern,  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Goldsmith,  Mr  Thomas 
Davies,  Mr  Eccles,  an  Irish  gentleman,^  for 
whose  agreeable  company  I  was  obliged  to  Mr 
Davies,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Ogilvie,*  who 
was  desirous  of  being  in  company  with  my 
illustrious  friend,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  was  proud 
to  have  the  honour  of  showing  one  of  my 
countrymen  upon  what  easy  terms  Johnson 
permitted  me  to  live  with  him. 

Goldsmith,  as  usual,  endeavoured  with  too 
much  eagerness  to  shine^  and  disputed  very 
warmly  with  Johnson  against  the  well-known 
maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  "the  king 
can  do  no  wrong ;"  affirming,  that  "what  was 
morally  ^se  coidd  not  be  politically  true ;  and 
as  the  king  might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  regal 
power,  command  and  cause  the  doing  of  what 
was  wrong,  it  certainly  might  be  said,  in  sense 
and  in  reason,  that  he  could  do  wrong."  John- 
son: "Sir,  you  are  to  consider  that  m  our 
constitution,  according  to  its  true  principles,  the 
king  is  the  head,  he  is  supreme ;  he  is  above 
everything,  and  there  is  no  power  by  which  he 
can  be  tried.  Therefore,  it  is.  Sir,  that  we  hold 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  that  whatever  may 
happen  to  be  wrong  in  government  may  not  be 
above  our  reach  by  being  ascribed  to  majesty. 

*  The  northern  bard  mentioned  ix.  xot.  Whoi  I  asked  Dr 
Johnson's  permission  to  introduce  him,  he  obligingly  a^eed; 
adding,  however,  with  a  sly  pleasantry,  "  But  he  must  give  us 
none  of  his  poetry."  It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson  and  Churchill, 
however  mudi  Uiey  diffored  in  other  points,  agreed  on  this 
ftubfect.  See  Churchill's  "Journey."  It  is,  however,  but 
justice  to  Dr  Ogilvie  to  observe,  that  his  *'  Day  of  Judgment " 
nas  no  inconsiderable  share  of  mer» 


Redress  is  always  to  be  had  against  oppression 
by  punishing  the  immediate  agents.  The  king, 
though  he  should  command,  cannot  force  a 
judge  to  condemn  a  man  imjustly;  therefore  it 
IS  the  judge  whom  we  prosecute  and  punish. 
Political  institutions  are  formed  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  what  will  most  frequently  tend  to 
the  good  of  the  whole,  although  now  and  then 
exceptions  may  occur.  Thus  it  is  better  in 
general  that  a  nation  should  have  a  supreme 
legislative  power,  although  it  may  at  times  be 
abused.  And  then.  Sir,  there  is  this  considera- 
tion, that  //  the  abuse  be  enormous^  nature  will 
rise  upy  and  claiming  her  original  rights^  over- 
turn a  corrupt  political  system^  I  mark  this 
animated  sentence  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a 
noble  instance  of  that  trul^  di^ified  spirit  of 
freedom  which  ever  glowed  in  his  heart,  though 
he  was  charged  with  slavish  tenets  by  superficial 
observers,  because  he  was  at  all  times  indignant 
against  that  false  patriotism,  that  pretended 
love  of  freedom,  that  unruly  restlessness  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  stable  authority  of  any 
good  government. 

This  generous  sentiment,  which  he  uttered 
with  great  fervour,  struck  me  exceedingly,  and 
stirred  my  blood  to  that  pitch  of  fancied  resist- 
ance, the  possibility  of  which  I  am  glad  to  keep 
in  mind,  but  to  which  I  trust  I  never  shall  be 
forced. 

"Great  abilities,"  said  he,  "are  not  requisite 
for  an  historian ;  for  in  historical  composition  all 
the  greatest  powers  of  the  human  mind  are 

auiescent  He  has  facts  ready  to  his  hand,  so 
lere  is  no  exercise  of  invention.  Imagination 
is  not  required  in  any  high  degree;  only  about 
as  much  as  is  used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry. 
Some  penetration,  accuracy,  and  colouring,  will 
fit  a  man  for  the  task,  if  he  can  give  the  applica- 
tion which  is  necessary." 

"*Bayle's  Dictionary  Ms  a  very  useful  work 
for  those  to  consult  who  love  the  biographical 
part  of  literature,  which  is  what  I  love  most" 

Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in  Queen  Anne*s 
reign,  he  observed,  "  I  think  Dr  Arbuthnot  the 
first  man  among  them.  He  was  the  most  uni- 
versal genius,  being  an  excellent  physician,  a  man 
of  deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  much  humour. 
Mr  Addison  was,  to  be  sure,  a  ^eat  man ;  his 
learning  was  not  profound,  but  his  morality,  his 
humour,  and  his  elegance  of  writing  set  him 
very  high." 

Mr  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enough  to  choose  for 
the  topic  of  his  conversation  the  praises  of  his 
native  country.  He  began  with  saying  that 
there  was  very  rich  land  around  Edinburgh. 
Goldsmith,  who  had  studied  ph^^sic  there,  con- 
tradicted this,  very  untruly,  with  a  sneering 
laugh.  Disconcerted  a  little  by  this,  Mr  Ogilvie 
then  took  a  new  ground,  where,  I  suppose,  he 
thought  himself  perfectly  safe ;  for  he  observed, 
that  Scotland  had  a  great  many  noble  wild 
prospects.  Johnson  :  "  I  believe.  Sir,  you  have 
a  great  many.  Norway,  too,  has  noble  wild 
prospects ;  and  Lapland  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
digious noble  wild  prospects.    But,  Sir,  let  me 
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tell  you,  the  noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotchman 
ever  sees,  is  the  highroad  that  leads  him  to 
England  1 "  This  unexpected  and  pointed  sally 
produced  a  roar  of  applause.  After  all,  however, 
those  who  admire  the  rude  grandeur  of  nature 
cannot  deny  it  to  Caledonia. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  I  found  Johnson  sur- 
rounded with  a  numerous  levee,  but  have  not 
preserved  any  part  of  his  conversation.  On  the 
14th  we  had  another  evening  by  ourselves  at 
the  Mitre.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy 
night,  I  made  some  commonplace  observations 
on  the  relaxation  of  nerves  and  depression  of 
spirits  which  such  weather  occasioned ;  adding, 
however,  that  it  was  good  for  the  vegetable 
creation.  Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  denied  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  had 
any  influence  on  the  human  frame,  answered 
with  a  smile  of  ridicule,  "  Why,  yes.  Sir,  it  is 
good  for  vegetables,  and  for  the  animals  who 
eat  those  vegetables,  and  for  the  animals  who 
eat  those  animals."  This  observation  of  his, 
aptly  enough,  introduced  a  good  supper,  and  I 
soon  forgot,  in  Johnson*s  company,  the  influence 
of  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Feeling  myself  now  quite  at  ease  as  his 
companion,  though  I  had  all  possible  reverence 
for  him,  I  expressed  a  regret  mat  I  could  not  be 
so  easy  with  my  father,  though  he  was  not  much 
older  than  Johnson,  and  certainly,  however 
respectable,  had  not  more  learning  and  greater 
abilities  to  depress  me.  I  asked  him  the  reason 
of  this.  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  I  am  a  man  of 
the  world.  I  live  in  the  world,  and  I  take,  in 
some  degree,  the  colour  of  the  world  as  it  moves 
along.  Your  father  is  a  jud^e  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  island,  and  all  his  notions  are  taken  from 
the  old  world.  Besides,  Sir,  there  must  always 
be  a  struggle  between  a  father  and  son,  while 
one  aims  at  power,  and  the  other  at  inde- 
pendence." I  said,  I  was  afraid  my  father  would 
force  me  to  be  a  lawyer.  JOHNSON :  "  Sir,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  his  forcing  you  to  be  a 
laborious  practising  lawyer;  that  is  not  in  his 
power.  For,  as  the  proverb  says,  *One  man 
may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  cannot 
make  him  drink.'  He  may  be  displeased  that 
you  are  not  what  he  wishes  you  to  be;  but  that 
displeasure  will  not  go  far.  If  he  insists  only 
on  your  having  as  much  law  as  is  necessary  for 
a  man  of  property,  and  then  endeavours  to  get 
you  into  parliament,  he  is  quite  in  the  right." 

He  enlarged  very  convincingly  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in  English 
poetry.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  lectures  upon  composition^  when  I 
studied  under  him  in  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
had  maintained  the  same  opinion  strenuously,  and 
I  repeated  some  of  his  arguments.  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  I  was  once  in  companv  with  Smith,  and  we 
did  not  take  to  each  other ;  but  had  I  known  that 
he  loved  rhyme  as  much  as  you  tell  me  he  does, 
I  should  have  HUGGED  him." 

Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  said,  "  It  is  always  easy  to  be  on 
the  negative  side.    If  a  man  were  now  to  deny 


that  there  is  salt  upon  the  table,  you  could  not 
reduce  him  to  an  absurdity.  Come,  let  us  try 
this  a  little  further.  I  deny  that  Canada  is  taken, 
and  I  can  support  my  denial  by  pretty  good 
arguments.  The  French  are  a  much  more 
numerous  people  than  we ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  allow  us  to  take  it  '  But  the 
ministry  have  assured  us,  in  all  the  formality  of 
the  Gazette,  that  it  is  taken.* — Very  true.  But 
the  ministry  have  put  us  to  an  enormous  expense 
by  the  war  in  America,-  and  it  is  their  interest 
to  persuade  us  that  we  have  got  something  for 
our  money.  —  *But  the  fact  is  confirmed  by 
thousands  of  men  who  were  at  the  taking  of  it.' — 
Ay,  but  these  men  have  still  more  interest  in 
deceiving  us.  They  don't  want  that  you  should 
think  the  French  have  beat  them,  but  that  they 
have  beat  the  French.  Now  suppose  you  should 
go  over  and  find  that  it  really  is  taken,  that 
would  only  satisfy  yourself;  for  when  you  come 
home  we  will  not  believe  you.  We  will  say,  you 
have  been  bribed. — Yet,  Sir,  notwithstanding  all 
these  plausible  objections,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Canada  is  really  ours.  Such  is  the  weight 
of  common  testimony.  How  much  stronger  are 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  ?" 

''Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be  com- 
batted ;  but  I  would  not  advise  a  rigid  adherence 
to  a  particular  plan  of  study.  I  myself  have 
never  persisted  in  any  plan  for  two  days  to- 
gether. A  man  ought  to  read  just  as  inclination 
leads  him ;  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task  will  do 
him  little  good.  A  young  man  should  read  five 
hours  in  a  day,  and  so  may  acquire  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge." 

To  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  ardent 
curiosity  like  his  own,  reading  without  a  regular 
plan  may  be  beneficial ;  though  even  such  a  man 
must  submit  to  it,  if  he  would  attain  a  full  under- 
standing of  any  of  the  sciences. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  frankness 
had  he  now  accustomed  me,  that  in  the  course  of 
this  evening  I  talked  of  the  numerous  reflections 
which  had  been  thrown  out  against  him,  on 
account  of  his  having  accepted  a  pension  from 
his  present  Majesty.  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  with 
a  hearty  laugh,  "  it  is  a  mighty  foolish  noise  that 
they  make.*  I  have  accepted  of  a  pension  as  a 
reward  which  has  been  thought  due  to  my  literary 
merit ;  and  now  that  I  have  this  pension,  I  am 
the  same  man  in  every  respect  that  I  have  ever 
been  ;  I  retain  the  same  principles.  It  is  true, 
that  I  cannot  now  curse  (smiling)  the  house  oif 
Hanover ;  nor  would  it  be  decent  for  me  to  drink 
King  James's  health  in  the  wine  that  King 
George  gives  me  money  to  pay  for.  But,  Sir,  I 
think  that  the  pleasure  of  cursing  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  drinking  King  James's  health,  arc 
amply  overbalanced  by  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year." 

There  was  here,  most  certainly,  an  afTectation 
of  more  Jacobitism  than  he  really  had ;  and  in- 
deed an  intention  of  admitting,  for  the  moment, 

*  When  I  mentioned  the  same  idle  ckunour  to  him  several 
yean  afterwards,  be  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  wish  my  peiuion 
were  twice  as  large,  that  tney  might  make  twice  as  much  noise.* 
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in  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  really  existed, 
the  charge  of  disaffection  imputed  to  him  by 
the  world,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  dexterously  he  could  repel  an  attack,  even 
though  he  were  placed  in  the  most  disad- 
vantageous position;  for  I  have  heard  him 
declare,  that  if  holding  up  his  right  hand  would 
have  secured  victory  at  Culloden  to  Prince 
Charles's  army,  he  was  not  sure  he  would  have 
held  it  up ;  so  little  confidence  had  he  in  the 
right  claimed  by  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  so 
fearful  was  he  of  the  consequences  of  another 
revolution  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
Mr  Topham  Beauclerk  assured  me,  he  had  heard 
him  say  this  before  he  had  his  pension.  At 
another  time  he  said  to  Mr  Langton,  "  Nothing 
has  ever  offered,  that  has  made  it  worth  my 
while  to  consider  the  question  fully."  He,  how- 
ever, also  said  to  the  same  gentleman,  talking 
of  King  James  the  Second,  "It  was  become  im- 
possible for  him  to  reign  any  longer  in  this 
country."  He  no  doubt  had  an  early  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Stuart ;  but  his  zeal  had 
cooled  as  his  reason  strengthened.  Indeed  I 
heard  him  once  say,  "  that  after  the  death  of  a 
violent  Whig,  with  whom  he  used  to  contend 
with  great  eagerness,  he  felt  his  Toryism  much 
abated."*    I  suppose  he  meant  Mr  Walmesley. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  earlier  periods 
he  was  wont  often  to  exercise  both  his  pleasantry 
and  ingenuity  in  talking  Jacobitism.  My  much 
respected  friend,  Dr  l3ouglas,  now  Bishop  of 
SiUisbury,  has  fa\'Oured  me  with  the  following 
admirable  instance  from  his  lordship's  own  re- 
collection : — One  day  when  dining  at  old  Mr 
Langton's,  where  Miss  Roberts,  his  niece,  was 
one  of  the  company,  Johnson,  with  his  usual 
complacent  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  "  My  dear,  I  hope  you  are  a 
Jacobite."  Old  Mr  Langton,  who,  though  a 
high  and  steady  Tory,  was  attached  to  the 
present  royal  family,  seemed  offended,  and 
asked  Johnson,  with  great  warmth,  what  he 
could  mean  by  putting  such  a  question  to  his 
niece?  "Why,  Sir,"  toid  Johnson,  "  I  meant  no 
offence  to  your  niece,  I  meant  her  a  great  com- 
pliment A  Jacobite,  Sir,  believes  in  the  divine 
iigbt  of  kings.  He  that  believes  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  believes  in  a  Divinity.  A  Jacobite 
believes  in  the  divine  rights  of  bishops.  He 
that  believes  in  the  divine  rights  of  bishops, 
believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Therefore,  Sir,  a  Jacobite  is  neither  an 
Atheist  nor  a  Deist.  That  cannot  be  said  of 
a  Whig;  for  Whiggism  is  a  negation  of  all 
prindpleJ'  t 

He  advised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  as  much 
as  I  could  with  the  professors  in  the  Univer- 
sities, and  with    the  clergy;    for   from    their 

•  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  cd.  p.  490. 

t  Efe  used  to  tell,  with  great  humour,  from  my  relation  to 
im,  the  following  little  »torv  of  my  early  years  which  was 
liierally  true: — "  Boswell,  in  tne  y«ar  174^  was  a  fine  boy,  wore 
a  white  cockade,  and  prayed  for  Kini  Tames,  till  one  of  his 
uncles  (General  Cochran)  gave  him  a  Mulling  on  condition  that 
ho  would  pray  for  King  George,  which  be  accordingly  did.  '  So 
you  see,'  sa^  Boswdl,  '  that  Wki^p  0/  all  agts  are  made  the 
same  way. 


conversation  I  might  expect  the  best  accounts 
of  everything  in  whatever  country  I  should  be, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  keeping  my 
learning  alive. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  when  giving  me 
advice  as  to  my  travels,  Dr  Johnson  did  not 
dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pictures,  and 
shows,  and  Arcadian  scenes.  He  was  of  Lord 
Essex's  opinion,  who  advises  his  kinsman, 
Roger,  Earl  of  Rutland,  '*  rather  to  go  a  hundred 
miles  to  speak  with  one  wise  man,  than  ^v^ 
miles  to  see  a  fair  town."* 

I  described  to  him  an  impudent  fellow  from 
Scotland,**  who  affected  to  be  a  savage,  and 
railed  at  all  established  systems.  JOHNSON: 
"  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Sir.  He 
wants  to  make  himself  conspicuous.  He  would 
tumble  in  a  hog-stye,  as  long  as  you  looked  at 
him,  and  called  to  him  to  come  out  But  let 
him  alone,  never  mind  him,  and  hell  soon  give 
it  over." 

I  added  that  the  same  person  maintained 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  if  the  fellow  docs 
not  think  as  he  speaks,  he  is  lying ;  and  I  see 
not  what  honour  he  can  propose  to  himself 
from  having  the  character  of  a  liar.  But  if  he 
does  really  think  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice,  why.  Sir,  when  he 
leaves  our  houses  let  us  count  our  spoons." 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  now  one  of  the  judges 
of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hailes,  had 
contributed  much  to  increase  my  hi^h  opinion 
of  Johnson,  on  account  of  his  writings,  long 
before  I  attained  to  a  personal  acauaintance 
with  him;  I,  in  return,  had  informea  Johnson 
of  Sir  David's  eminent  character  for  learning 
and  religion ;  and  Johnson  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  at  one  of  our  evening  meetings  he  gave  him 
for  his  toast.  I  at  this  time  kept  up  a  very 
frequent  correspondence  with  Sir  David ;  and  I 
read  to  Dr  Johnson  to-night  the  following 
passage  from  the  letter  which  I  had  last  received 
from  him : — 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  you  have 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Mr  Samuel  Johnson. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  moral  writers  which  Eng- 
land has  produced.  At  the  same  time,  I  envy 
you  the  free  and  undisguised  converse  with  such 
a  man.  May  I  beg  you  to  present  my  best 
respects  to  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  the 
veneration  which  I  entertain  for  the  author  of 
the  '  Rambler '  and  of  *  Rasselas '  ?  Let  me  re- 
commend   this  last  work  to   you;    with    the 

*  Rambler '  you  certainly  are  acquainted.     In 

*  Rasselas*  you  will  see  a  tender-hearted 
operator,  who  probes  the  wound  only  to  heal  it 
Swift,  on  the  contrary,  mangles  human  nature. 
He  cuts  and  slashes,  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in 
the  operation,  like  the  tyrant  who  said,  Ita  feri 
ut  se  sentiat  emoriJ* 

Johnson  seemed  to  be  much  gratified  by  this 
just  and  well-turned  compliment 

*  **  Letter  to  Rutland  00  Travel,"  i6mo,  1596. 
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He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  journal  of 
my  life,  full  and  unreserved.     He  said  it  would 
be  a  very  good  exercise,  and  would  yield  me 
great  satisfaction  when  the   particulars  were 
faded    from    my   remembrance.      I    was    un- 
commonly fortunate  in  having  had  a  previous 
coincidence  of  opinion  with  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject, for  I  had  kept  such  a  journal  for  some 
time;   and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  this  to  tell  him,  and  to  receive  his  approba- 
tion.   He  counselled  me  to  keep  it  private,  and 
said  I  might  surely  have  a  fnend  who  would 
bum  it  in  case  of  my  death.    From  this  habit  I 
have  been  enabled  to  give  the  world  so  many 
anecdotes,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  to  posterity.    I  mentioned  that  I  was  afraid 
I  put  into  mv  journal  too  many  little  incidents. 
Johnson:  "There  is  nothing.  Sir,  too  little  for 
so  little  a  creature  as  man.    It  is  by  studying 
little  things  that  we  attain  the  great  art  of  having 
I  aslittlemiseryandasmuchhappiness  as  possible." 
Next  morning  Mr  Dempster  happ)ened  to  call 
on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck  even  with  the 
imperfect  account  which   I   gave  him  of   Dr 
Johnson's  conversation,  that  to  his  honour  be  it 
recorded,  when  I  complained  of  drinking  port 
and  sitting  up  late  with  him,  affected  my  nerves 
for  some  time  after,  he  said,  "  One  had  better 
be  palsied  at  eighteen  than  not  keep  company 
with  such  a  man.'' 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  I  found  tall  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  sitting  with  Johnson.  Sir  Thomas 
said,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  valued  himself 
upon  three  things:  upon  being  a  hero,  a  musi- 
aan,  and  an  author.  Johnson  :  "  Pretty  well, 
Sir,  for  one  man.  As  to  his  being  an  author,  I 
have  not  looked  at  his  poetry;  but  his  prose 
is  poor  stuf!l  He  writes  just  as  you  may 
suppose  Voltaire's  footboy  to  do,  who  has  been 
his  amanuensis.  He  has  such  parts  as  the  valet 
might  have,  and  about  as  much  of  the  colouring 
of  the  style  as  might  be  got  by  transcribing  his 
works."  When  I  was  at  Femey  I  repeated 
this  to  Voltaire,  in  order  to  reconcile  him  some- 
what to  Johnson,  whom  he,  in  affecting  the 
English  mode  of  expression,  had  previously 
characterised  as  "a  superstitious  dog;"  but 
after  hearing  such  a  criticism  on  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  whom  he  was  then  on  bad  terms, 
he  exclaimed,  "  An  honest  fellow  I " 

But  I  think  the  criticism  much  too  severe; 
for  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burgh"  are  written  as  well  as  many  works  of 
that  kind.  His  poetry,  for  the  style  of  which  he 
himself  makes  a  frank  apology,  *^jargonnant  un 
Francois  barbare^  though  fraught  with  per- 
nicious ravings  of  infidelity,  has,  in  many  places, 
great  animation,  and  in  some  a  pathetic  tender- 
ness. 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversion  on 
the  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to  Johnson, 
"  It  would  seem  then.  Sir,  that  much  less  parts 
are  necessary  to  make  a  king,  than  to  make  an 
author:  for  the  King  of  Prussia  is  confessedly 
the  greatest  king  now  in  Europe,  yet  you  think 
he  makes  a  very  poor  figure  as  an  author." 


Mr  Levett  this  day  showed  me  Dr  Johnson's 
library,  which  was  contained  in  two  garrets  over 
his  chambers,  where  Lintot,  son  of  the  celebrated 
bookseller  of  that  name,  had  formerly  his  ware- 
house.    I  found  a  number  of  good  books,  but 
very  dusty  and  in  great  confusion.    The  floor 
was  strewed  with  manuscript  leaves,  in  Johnson's 
own  handwriting,  which  I  beheld  with  a  decree 
of  veneration,  supposing  they  perhaps  might  . 
contain  portions  of  the  "  Rambler,"  or  of  "  I&s- 
selas."    I  observed  an  apparatus  for  chemical 
experiments,  of  which  Johnson  was  all  his  life 
very  fond.    The  place  seemed  to  be  very  favour- 
able for  retirement  and  meditation.    Johnson 
told  me  that  he  went  up  thither  without  men- 
tioning it  to  his  servant  when  he  wanted  to 
study,  secure  from  interruption;  for  he  would 
not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he  was  not  at  home 
when  he  really  was.    "  A  servant's  strict  regard 
for  truth,"  said  he,  "  must  be  weakened  by  such 
a  practice.    A  philosopher  may  know  that  it  is 
mereljr  a  form  of  denial :  but  few  servants  are 
such  nice  distinguish ers.  If  I  accustom  a  servant 
to  tell  a  lie  for  mCy  have  I  not  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  he  will  tell  many  lies  for  himself  f^^ 
I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  every  servant,  of 
any  degree  of  intelligence,  understands  saying 
his  master  is  not  at  home,  not  at  all  as  the 
affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  as  customary  words, 
intimating  that  his  master  wishes  not  to  be 
seen ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  bad  effect  from  it. 
Mr  Temple,^  now  vicar  of  St  Gluvias,  Corn- 
wall, who  had  been   my  intimate  friend   for 
many  years,  had  at   this   time   chambers  in 
Farrar's  Buildings,    at    the    bottom   of  inner 
Temple  Lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me  upon 
my  quitting  my  lodgings,  he  being  to  return  to 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.     I  found  them  parti- 
cularly convenient  for  me,  as  they  were  so  near 
Dr  Johnson's. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  Dr  Johnson,  Mr 
Dempster,  and  my  uncle,  Dr  Boswell,  who 
happened  to  be  now  in  London,  supped  with  me 
at  these  chambers.  Johnson:  "Pity  is  not 
natural  to  man.  Children  are  always  cruel. 
Savages  are  always  cruel.  Pity  is  acquired  and 
improved  by  the  cultivation  of  reason.  We 
may  have  uneasy  sensations  from  seeing  a 
creature  in  distress,  without  pity:  for  we  have 
not  pity  unless  we  wish  to  relieve  them.  When 
I  am  on  my  way  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  find- 
ing it  late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make  haste, 
if  I  happen  to  attend  when  he  whips  his  horses, 
I  may  feel  unpleasantly  that  the  animals  are 
put  to  pain,  but  I  do  not  wish  him  to  desist. 
No,  Sir,  I  wish  him  to  drive  on." 

Mr  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  for  some  time  opened  a  shop  in 
London,  and  sold  his  cheap  editions  of  the  most 
popular  English  books,  in  defiance  of  the  sup- 
posed common-law  right  of  Uierary  Property, 
Johnson,  though  he  concurred  in  the  opinion 
which  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  a  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  there  was  no  such 
right,  was  at  this  time  very  angry  that  the 
booksellers  of  London,  for  whom  he  uniformly 
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professed  much  regard,  should  suffer  from  an 
mvasion  of  what  they  had  ever  considered  to 
be  secure;  and  he  was  loud  and  violent  against 
Mr  Donaldson.  "He  is  a  fellow  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  law  to  injure  his  brethren; 
for,  notwithstanding  that  the  statute  secures 
only  fourteen  years  of  exclusive  right,  it  has 
always  been  understood  by  the  trade^  that  he 
who  buys  the  copyright  of  a  book  from  the 
author  obtains  a  pierpetual  property ;  and  upon 
that  belief,  numberless  bat^gains  are  made  to 
transfer  that  property  after  the  expiration  of 
the  statutory  term.  Now,  Donaldson,  I  say, 
takes  advantage  here  of  people  who  have  really 
an  equitable  title  from  usage;  and  if  we<:on- 
sider  how  few  of  the  books,  of  which  they  buy 
the  property,  succeed  so  well  as  to  bring  profit, 
we  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  is  too  short ;  it  should  be  sixty  years.'* 
Dempster:  "Donaldson,  Sir,  is  anxious  for 
the  encouragement  of  literature.  He  reduces 
the  price  of  books,  so  that  poor  students  .nay 
buy  them."  Johnson  (laughing) :  "  Well,  Sir, 
allowing  that  to  be  his  motive,  he  is  no  better 
than  Robin  Hood,  who  robbed  the  rich  in  order 
to  give  to  the  poor." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  great  question 
concerning  Literary  Property  came  to  be  ulti- 
mately tried  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  very  spirited 
exertions  of  Mr  Donaldson,  Dr  Johnson  was 
zealous  against  a  perpetuity;  but  he  thought 
that  the  term  of  the  exclusive  right  of  authors 
should  be  considerably  enlarged.  He  was  then 
for  granting  a  hundred  years. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  Mr  David 
Hume's  style.  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  his  style 
is  not  English ;  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
is  French.  Now  the  French  structure  and  the 
English  structure  may,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  ec[ually  good.  But  if  you  allow  that  the 
English  language  is  established,  he  is  wrong. 
My  name  might  originally  have  been  Nicholson, 
as  well  as  Johnson;  but  were  you  to  call  me 
Nicholson  now,  you  would  call  me  very 
absurdly." 

Rousseau's  treatise  on  the  inequality  of  man- 
kind was  at  this  time  a  fashionable  topic.  It 
gave  rise  to  an  observation  by  Mr  Dempster, 
that  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  rank  were 
nothing  to  a  wise  man,  who  ought  to  value  only 
merit.  Johnson  :  "  If  man  were  a  savage, 
living  in  the  woods  by  himself,  this  might  be 
true ;  but  in  civilised  society  we  all  depend  upon 
each  other,  and  our  happiness  is  very  much 
owin^  to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  Now, 
Sir,  m  civilised  society,  external  advantages 
make  us  more  respected.  A  man  with  a  good 
coat  upon  his  back  meets  with  a  better  reception 
than  he  who  has  a  bad  one.  Sir,  you  may 
analyse  this  and  say  what  is  there  in  it?  But 
that  will  avail  you  nothing,  for  it  is  part  of  a 
general  system.  Pound  St  Paul's  church  into 
atoms,  and  consider  any  single  atom ;  it  is,  to  be 
sure,  good  for  nothing ;  but  put  all  these  atoms 
together  and  you  have  St  Paul's  church.    So  it 


is  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made  up  of  many 
ingredients,  each  of  which  may  be  shown  to  be 
very  insignificant.  In  civilised  society  personal 
merit  will  not  serve  you  so  much  as  money  will. 
Sir,  you  may  make  the  experiment  Go  into  the 
street  and  give  one  man  a  lecture  on  morality 
and  another  a  shilling,  and  see  which  will  respect 
you  most  If  you  wish  only  to  support  nature. 
Sir  William  Petty  fixes  your  allowance  at  three 
pounds  a  year;  but  as  times  are  much  altered, 
let  us  call  It  sue  pounds.  This  sum  will  fill  your 
belly,  shelter  you  from  the  weather,  and  even  get 
you  a  strong  lasting  coat,  supposing  it  to  be  made 
of  good  biHl's  hide.  Now,  Sir,  all  beyond  this 
is  artificial,  and  is  desired  in  order  to  obtain  a 
greater  degree  of  respect  from  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. And,  Sir,  if  six  hundred  pounds  a  year 
procure  a  man  more  consequence,  and,  of  course, 
more  happiness  than  six  pounds  a  year,  the  same 
proportion  will  hold  as  to  six  thousand,  and  so 
on,  as  far  as  opulence  can  be  carried.  Perhaps 
he  who  has  a  large  fortune  may  not  be  so  happy 
as  he  who  has  a  small  one ;  but  that  must  proceed 
from  other  causes  than  from  his  having  the  large 
fortune  :  for,  cateris  paribus^  he  who  is  rich  in  a 
civilised  society  must  be  happier  than  he  who  is 
poor;  as  riches,  if  properly  used  (and  it  is  a 
man's  own  fault  if  they  are  not)  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  highest  advantages.  Money,  to  be 
sure,  of  itself  is  of  no  use  :  for  its  only  use  is  to 
part  with  it.  Rousseau,  and  all  those  who  deal 
m  paradoxes,  are  led  away  by  a  childish  desire  of 
novelty.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  always  to 
choose  the  wrong  side  of  a  debate,  because  most 
ingenious  things,  that  is  to  say,  most  new  things, 
could  be  said  upon  it  Sir,  there  is  nothing  for 
which  you  may  not  muster  up  more  plausible 
arguments  than  those  which  are  argued  against 
wealth  and  other  external  advantages.  Why, 
now,  there  is  stealing  :  why  should  it  be  thought 
a  crime?  When  we  consider  by  what  unjust 
methods  property  has  been  often  acquired,  and 
that  what  was  unjustly  got  it  must  be  unjust  to 
keep,  where  is  the  harm  in  one  man's  taking  the 
property  of  another  from  him?  Besides,  Sir, 
when  we  consider  the  bad  use  that  many  people 
make  of  their  property,  and  how  much  better  use 
the  thief  may  make  of  it,  it  may  be  defended  as  a 
very  allowable  practice.  Yet,  Sir,  the  experience 
of  mankind  has  discovered  stealing  to  be  so  very 
bad  a  thing  that  they  make  no  scruple  to  hang  a 
man  for  it  When  I  was  running  about  this  town 
a  very  poor  fellow,  I  was  a  great  arguer  for  the 
advantages  of  poverty;  but  I  was,  at  the  same 
time,  very  sorry  to  be  poor.  Sir,  all  the  argu- 
ments which  are  brought  to  represent  poverty  as 
no  evil,  show  it  to  be  evidently  a  great  evil.  You 
never  find  people  labouring:  to  convince  you  that 
you  may  live  very  happily  upon  a  plentiful 
fortune.---So  you  hear  people  talking  how  miser- 
able a  king  must  be,  and  yet  they  ^  wish  to  be 
in  his  place." 

It  was  suggested  that  kings  must  be  unhappy, 
because  they  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  of  all 
satisfactions,  easy  and  unreserved  society.  JOHN- 
SON :    "  This  is  an  ill-founded  notion.    Being  a 
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king  does  not  exclude  a  man  from  such  society. 
Great  kings  have  always  been  social.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  the  only  great  king  at  present,  is  very 
social.  Charles  the  Second,  the  last  king  of 
£ngland  who  was  a  man  of  parts,  was  social ; 
and  our  Henrys  and  Edwards  were  all  social.'' 

Mr  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to  maintain 
that  intrinsic  merit  ought  to  make  the  only 
distinction  among  mankmd.  Johnson  :  *^  Why, 
Sir,  mankind  have  found  that  this  cannot  be. 
How  shall  we  determine  the  proportion  of  in- 
trinsic merit  ?  Were  that  to  be  the  only  distinc- 
tion amongst  mankind,  wc  should  soon  quarrel 
about  the  degrees  of  it.  Were  all  distinctions 
abolished,  the  strongest  would  not  long  acquiesce, 
but  would  endeavour  to  obtain  a  superiority  by 
their  bodily  strength.  But,  Sir,  as  subordination 
is  very  necessary  for  society,  and  contentions  for 
supenority  very  dangerous,  mankind,  that  is  to 
say,  all  civilised  nations,  have  settled  it  upon 
a  plain  invariable  principle.  A  man  is  born  to 
hereditary  rank;  or  his  being  appointed  to 
certain  offices  gives  him  a  certain  rank.  Sub- 
ordination tends  greatly  to  human  happiness. 
Were  we  all  upon  an  equality,  we  should  have  no 
other  enjoyment  than  mere  animal  pleasure." 

I  said,  I  considered  distinction  or  rank  to  be  of 
so  much  importance  in  civilised  society,  that  if  I 
were  asked  on  the  same  day  to  dine  with  the  first 
duke  in  England,  and  with  the  first  man  in 
Britain  for  genius,  I  should  hesitate  which  to 
prefer.  Johnson  :  "  To  be  sure.  Sir,  if  you 
were  to  dine  only  once,  and  it  were  never  to  be 
known  where  you  dined,  you  would  choose  rather 
to  dine  with  the  first  man  for  genius ;  but  to  gain 
most  respect,  you  should  dine  with  the  first  duke 
in  Engird.  For  nine  people  in  ten  that  you 
meet  with,  would  have  a  higher  opinion  of  you 
for  having  dined  with  a  duke;  and  the  great 
genius  himself  would  receive  you  better,  because 
you  had  been  with  the  great  duke." 

He  took  care  to  guard  himself  ag^ainst  any 
possible  suspicion  that  his  settled  principles  of 
reverence  for  rank  and  respect  for  wealth  were 
at  all  owing  to  mean  or  interested  motives :  for  he 
asserted  his  own  independence  as  a  literary  man. 
"  No  man,"  said  he,  "  who  ever  lived  by  litera- 
ture, has  lived  more  independently  than  I  have 
done."  He  said  he  had  taken  longer  time  than 
he  needed  to  have  done  in  composing  his  Dic- 
tionary. He  received  our  compliments  upon 
that  grea\  work  with  complacency,  and  told  us 
that  the  Academy  della  Crusca  could  scarcely 
believe  that  it  was  done  by  one  man. 

Next  morning  I  found  him  alone,  and  have 
preserved  the  following  fragments  of  his  conver- 
sation. Of  a  gentleman  who  was  mentioned,  he 
said,  "  I  have  not  met  with  any  man  for  a  long 
time  who  has  given  me  such  general  displeasure. 
He  is  totally  unfixed  in  his  principles,  and  wants 
to  puzzle  other  people."  I  said  his  principles  had 
been  poisoned  by  a  noted  infidel  writer,  but  that 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  benevolent,  good  man. 
Johnson  :  "  We  can  have  no  dependence  upon 
that  instinctive,  that  constitutional  goodness, 
which  is  not  founded  upon  principle.    I  grant 


you  that  such  a  man  may  be  a  very  amiable 
member  of  society.  I  can  conceive  him  placed 
in  such  a  situation  that  he  is  not  much  tempted 
to  deviate  from  what  is  right ;  and  as  every  man 
prefers  virtue,  when  there  is  not  some  strong  in- 
citement to  transgress  its  precepts,  I  can  conceive 
him  doing  nothing  wrong.  But  if  such  a  man 
stood  in  need  of  money,  I  should  not  like  to  trust 
him ;  and  I  should  certainly  not  trust  him  with 
young  ladies,  for  tkere^  there  is  always  tempta- 
tion. Hume,  and  other  scq)tical  innovators,  are 
vain  men,  and  will  gratify  themselves  at  any 
expense.  Truth  will  not  afibrd  sufficient  food  to 
their  vanity :  so  they  have  betaken  themselves  to 
errror.  Truth,  Sir,  is  a  cow  which  will  yield  such 
people  no  more  milk,  and  so  they  are  gone  to 
milk  the  bull.  If  I  could  have  allowed  myself  to 
gratify  my  vanity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  what 
fame  might  I  have  acquired  1  Everything  which 
Hume  has  advanced  against  Chnstianity  had 
passed  through  my  mind  long  before  he  wrote. 
Always  remember  this,  that  after  a  system  is  well 
settled  upon  positive  evidence,  a  few  partial  ob- 
jections ought  not  to  shake  it.  The  human  mind 
IS  so  limited,  that  it  cannot  take  in  all  the  parts 
of  a  subject,  so  that  there  may  be  objections 
raised  against  anything.  There  are  objections 
against  a  plenum^  and  objections  against  a 
vacuum;  yet  one  of  them  must  certainly  be 
true." 

I  mentioned  Hume's  argument  against  the  be- 
lief of  miracles,  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  them  are  mistaken,  or 
speak  falsely,  than  that  the  miracles  should  be 
true.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  the  great  difficulty 
of  proving  miracles  should  make  us  very  cautious 
in  believing  them.  But  let  us  consider ;  although 
God  has  made  Nature  to  operate  by  certain  fixed 
laws,  yet  it  is  not  tmreasonable  to  think  that  he 
may  suspend  those  laws,  in  order  to  establish  a 
system  highly  advantageous  to  mankind.  Now 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  most  beneficial  system, 
as  it  gives  us  light  and  certainty  where  we  were 
before  in  darkness  and  doubt.  The  miracles 
which  prove  it  are  attested  by  men  who  had  no 
interest  in  deceiving  us ;  but  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  told  that  they  should  suffer  persecu- 
tion, and  did  actually  lay  doN^Ti  their  lives  in  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  they 
asserted.  Indeed,  for  some  centuries  the  heathen 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  miracles ;  but  said 
thejr  were  performed  by  the  aid  of  the  evil  spirits. 
This  is  a  circumstance  of  great  weight.  Then, 
Sir,  when  we  take  the  proofs  derived  from  pro- 
phecies which  have  been  so  exactly  fulfilled,  we 
have  most  satisfactory  evidence.  Supposing  a 
miracle  possible,  as  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  have  as  strong  evidence 
for  the  miracles  in  support  of  Christianity,  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  admits." 

At  night,  Mr  Johnson  and  I  supped  in  a 
private  room  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee-house,  in 
the  Strand.^^  "  I  encourage  this  house,"  said  he, 
"  for  the  mistress  of  it  is  a  good  civil  woman,  and 
has  not  much  business." 

*'  Sir,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  young  people ; 
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because,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  like  to  think 
myself  growing  old.  In  the  next  place,  young 
acquaintances  must  last  longest,  if  they  do  last; 
and  then,  Sir,  young  men  have  more  virtue  than 
old  men ;  they  have  more  generous  sentiments  in 
every  respect  I  love  the  young  dogs  of  this  age ; 
they  have  more  wit  and  humour  and  knowledge 
of  life  than  we  had ;  but  then  the  dogs  are  not 
so  good  scholars.  Sir,  in  my  early  years  I  read 
very  hard.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  but  a  true  one, 
that  I  knew  almost  as  much  at  eighteen  as  I  do 
now.  My  judg^^ent,  to  be  sure,  was  not  so 
good,  but  I  had  all  the  facts.  I  remember  very 
well  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  an  old  gentleman 
said  to  me,  "Young  man,  ply  your  book  diligently 
now,  and  acquire  a  stock  of  knowledge ;  for  when 
years  come  upon  you,  you  will  find  that  poring 
upon  books  will  be  but  an  irksome  task.** 

Tliis  account  of  his  reading,  given  by  himself 
in  plain  words,  sufficiently  confirms  what  I  have 
already  advanced  upon  the  disputed  question  as  to 
his  application.  It  reconciles  any  seeming  incon- 
sistency in  his  way  of  talking  upon  it  at  different 
times;  and  shows  that  idleness  and  reading 
hard  were  with  him  relative  terms,  the  import  of 
which,  as  used  by  him,  must  be  gathered  from 
a  comparison  with  what  scholars  of  different 
degrees  of  ardour  and  assiduity  have  been  known 
to  da  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was 
now  talking  spontaneously,  and  expressing  his 
genuine  sentiments ;  whereas  at  other  times  he 
might  be  induced,  from  his  spirit  of  contradiction, 
or,  more  properly,  from  his  love  of  argumenta- 
tive contest,  to  speak  lightly  of  his  own  applica- 
tion to  study.  It  is  pleasing  to  consider  that 
the  old  gentleman's  gloomy,  prophecy  as  to  the 
irksomeness  of  books  to  men  of  an  advanced  age, 
which  is  too  often  fulfilled,  was  so  far  from  being 
verified  in  Johnson,  that  his  ardour  for  literature 
never  failed,  and  his  last  writings  had  more  ease 
and  vivacity  than  any  of  his  earlier  productions. 

He  mentioned  to  me  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  had  been  distressed  by  melancholy,  and 
for  that  reason  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  study 
and  meditation  to  the  dissipating  variety  of  life. 
Against  melancholy  he  recommended  constant 
occupation  of  mind,  a  great  deal  of  exercise, 
moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  especi- 
ally to  shun  drinking  at  night.  He  said  melan- 
choly people  were  apt  to  fly  to  intemperance  for 
relief,  but  that  it  sunk  them  much  deeper  in 
misery.  He  observed  that  labouring  men  who 
work  hard,  and  live  sparingly,  are  seldom  or 
never  troubled  with  low  spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  maintaining 
subordination  of  rank.  "  Sir,  I  would  no  more 
deprive  a  nobleman  of  his  respect  than  of  his 
money.  I  consider  myself  as  acting  a  part  in  the 
great  system  of  society,  and  I  do  to  others  as  I 
would  have  them  do  to  me.  I  would  behave  to  a 
nobleman  as  I  should  expect  he  would  behave  to 
me,  were  I  a  nobleman,  and  he  Sam  Johnson. 
Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs  Macaulay,*  in  this  town, 

*  This  CHt  Mfk  Macaulay  was  the  same  jpersonage  who 
afterwards  made  herself  so  much  known  as  "the  celebrated 
female  hisforian.**  u 


a  great  republican.  One  day  when  I  was  at  her 
house,  I  put  on  a  very  grave  countenance,  and 
said  to  her,  'Madam,  I  am  now  become  a  convert 
to  your  way  of  thinking.  I  am  convinced  that 
all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal  footing ;  and  to 
give  you  an  unquestionable  proof.  Madam,  that 
I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  very  sensible,  civil, 
well-behaved  fellow-citizen,  your  footman ;  I 
desire  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  and 
dine  with  us.'  I  thus.  Sir,  showed  her  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  levelling  doctrine.  She  has  never 
liked  me  since.  Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level 
down  as  far  as  themselves;  but  they  cannot 
bear  levelling  uf  to  themselves.  They  would  all 
have  some  people  imder  them;  why  not  then 
have  some  people  above  them  ?" 

I  mentioned  a  certain  author  who  disgusted 
me  by  his  forwardness,  and  by  showing  no  de- 
ference to  noblemen  into  whose  company  he  was 
admitted.  Johnson  :  "  Suppose  a  shoemaker 
should  claim  an  equality  with  him,  as  he  does 
with  a  lord :  how  he  would  stare.  *  Why,  Sir, 
do  you  stare  ?'  says  the  shoemaker;  *  I  do  great 
service  to  society.  *Tis  true  I  am  paid  for 
doing  it ;  but  so  are  you,  Sir ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  better  paid  than  I  am,  for  doing  some- 
thing not  so  necessary.  For  mankind  could 
do  better  without  your  books  than  without  my 
shoes.'  Thus,  Sir,  there  would  be  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  precedence,  were  there  no  fixed 
invariable  rules  for  the  distinction  of  rank,  which 
creates  no  jealousy,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  ac- 
cidental" 

He  said  Dr  Joseph  Warton  was  a  very  agree- 
able man,  and  his  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope"  a  very  pleasing  book.  I 
wondered  that  he  delayed  so  long  to  give  us 
the  continuation  of  it.— Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
I  suppose  he  finds  himself  a  little  disappointed 
in  not  having  been  able  to  persuade  the  world 
to  be  of  his  opinion  as  to  Pope.'' 

We  have  now  been  favoured  with  the  con- 
cluding volume,  in  which,  to  use  a  parliamentary 
expression,  he  has  explained^  so  as  not  to  ap- 
pear quite  so  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  concerning  Pope,  as  was  at  first  thought ; 
and  we  must  all  agree  that  his  work  is  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  English  literature. 

A  writer  of  deserved  eminence  being  men- 
tioned, Johnson  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  he  is  a  man 
of  good  parts,  but  being  originally  poor,  he  has 
got  a  love  of  mean  company  and  low  jocularity ; 
a  very  bad  thing.  Sir.  To  laugh  is  good,  and 
to  talk  is  good.  But  you  ought  no  more  to 
think  it  enough  if  you  laugh,  than  you  are  to 
think  it  enough  if  you  talk.  You  may  laugh  in 
as  many  ways  as  you  talk;  and  surely  every 
way  of  talking  that  is  practised  cannot  be 
esteemed." 

I  spoke  of  Sir  James  Macdonald  as  a  young 
man  of  most  distinguished  merit,  who  united 
the  highest  reputation  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  with 
the  patriarchal  spirit  of  a  great  Highland  chief- 
tain. I  mentioned  that  Sir  James  had  said  to 
me  that  he  had  never  seen  Mr  Johnson,  but  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  him,  though  at  the  same 
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time  it  was  mixed  with  some  degree  of  terror. 
Johnson:  "Sir,  if  he  were  to  be  acquainted 
with  me,  it  might  lessen  both." 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  led  us  to  talk 
of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  to  visit 
which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  then  appeared 
to  me  a  very  romantic  fancy,  which  I  little 
thought  would  be  afterwards  realised.  He  told 
me  that  his  father  had  put  Martin's  account  of 
those  islands  into  his  hands  when  he  was  very 
^ung,  and  that  he  was  highly  pleased  with 
It ;  that  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  St 
Kilda  man's  notion  that  the  high  church  of 
Glasgow  had  been  hollowed  out  of  a  rock;  a 
circumstance  to  which  old  Mr  Johnson  had 
directed  his  attention.  He  said  he  would  go 
to  the  Hebrides  with  me  when  I  returned  from 
my  travels,  unless  some  very  good  companion 
should  offer  when  I  was  absent,  which  he  did 
not  think  probable;  adding,  "There  are  few 
people  whom  I  take  so  much  to  as  you."  And 
when  I  talked  of  my  leaving  England,  he  said 
with  a  very  affectionate  air,  "My  dear  Boswell, 
1  should  be  very  unhappy  at  partmg,  did  I  think 
we  were  not  to  meet  again."  I  cannot  too  often 
remind  my  readers,  that  although  such  instances 
of  his  kindness  are  doubtless  very  flattering  to 
me,  yet  I  hope  my  recording  them  will  be  as- 
cribed to  a  better  motive  than  to  vanity;  for 
they  afford  unquestionable  evidence  of  his  ten- 
derness and  complacency,  which  some,  while 
they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  his  great  powers, 
have  been  so  strenuous  to  deny. 

He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  school  was  the 
happiest  of  human  beings.  I  supported  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  from  which  I  have  never  yet 
varied,  that  a  man  is  happier;  and  I  enlarged 
upon  the  anxiety  and  sufferings  which  are  en- 
dured at  school.  Johnson  :  "Ah,  Sir,  a  bo/s 
being  flogged  is  not  so  severe  as  a  man's  having 
the  hiss  of  the  world  against  him.  Men  have 
a  solicitude  about  fame;  and  the  greater  share 
they  have  of  it,  the  more  afraid  they  are  of 
losing  it."  I  silently  asked  myself,  "Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  really 
entertains  any  such  apprehension,  and  is  not 
confident  that  his  exalted  fame  is  established 
upon  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken  ?" 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  "  as  a  man  of  worth,  a  scholar,  and 
a  wit"  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  never  heard  of 
him,  except  from  you;  but  let  him  know  my 
opinion  of  him  :  for  as  he  does  not  show  himself 
much  in  the  world,  he  should  have  the  praise 
of  the  few  who  hear  of  him." 

On  Tuesday,  July  26,  I  found  Mr  Johnson 
alone.  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  I  again  com- 
plained of  the  disagreeable  effects  of  such 
weather,  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  this  is  all  imagina- 
tion, which  physicians  encourage ;  for  man  lives 
in  air  as  a  fish  lives  in  water;  so  that  if  the 
atmosphere  press  heavy  from  above,  there  is 
an  equal  resistance  from  beldw.  To  be  sure, 
bad  weather  is  hard  upon  people  who  are 
obliged  to  be  abroad ;  and  men  cannot  labour 
so  well  in  the  open  air  in  bad  weather  as  in 


good ;  but.  Sir,  a  smith,  or  a  t^lor,  whose  work 
is  within  doors,  will  surely  do  as  much  in  rainy 
weather  as  in  fair.  Some  very  delicate  frames, 
indeed,  may  be  affected  by  wet  weather;  but 
not  common  constitutions." 

We  talked  of  the  education  of  children ;  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  was  best  to  teach 
them  first  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  it  is  no  matter 
wliat  you  teach  them  first,  any  more  than  what 
leg  you  shall  put  in  your  breeches  first.  Sir, 
you  may  stand  disputing  which  is  best  to  put 
in  first,  but  in  the  meantime  your  breech  is 
bare.  Sir,  while  you  are  considering  which  of 
two  things  you  should  teach  your  child  first, 
another  boy  has  learnt  them  both." 

On  Thursday,  July  28,  we  again  supped  in 
private  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee-house.  John- 
son :  "  Swift  has  a  higher  reputation  than  he 
deserves.  His  excellence  is  strong  sense;  for 
his  humour,  though  very  well,  is  not  remark- 
ably good.  I  doubt  whether  the  *Tale  of  a 
Tub  *  be  his ;  for  he  never  owned  it,  and  it  is 
much  above  his  usual  manner."* 

"  Thomson,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the  poet 
about  him  as  most  writers.  Everything  ap- 
peared to  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
favourite  pursuit  He  could  not  have  viewed 
those  two  candles  burning  but  with  a  poetical 
eye." 

"Has  not "a  great  deal  of  wit.  Sir?" 

Johnson  :  "  I  do  not  think  so.  Sir.  He  is,  in- 
deed, continually  attempting  wit,  but  he  fails. 
And  I  have  no  more  pleasure  in  hearing  a  man 
attempting  wit  and  failing,  than  in  seeing  a 
man  trying  to  leap  over  a  ditch  and  tumbling 
into  it." 

He  laughed  heartily  when  I  mentioned  to  him 
a  saying  of  his  concerning  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan, 
which  Foote  took  a  wicked  pleasure  to  circulate. 
"  Why,  Sir,  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull ;  but  it 
must  have  taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
become  what  we  now  see  him.  Such  an  excess 
of  stupidity.  Sir,  is  not  in  Nature." — "  So,"  said 
he,  "  I  allowed  him  all  his  own  merit" 

He  now  added,  "  Sheridan  cannot  bear  me. 
I  bring  his  declamation  to  a  point.  I  ask  him 
a  plain  question,  *  What  do  you  mean  to  teach?' 
Besides,  Sir,  what  influence  can  Mr  Sheridan 
have  upon  the  language  of  tliis  great  country, 
by  his  narrow  exertions  ?  Sir,  it  is  burning  a 
farthing  candle  at  Dover,  to  show  light  at 
Calais."  73 

Talking  of  a  young  man  who  was  uneasy  from 
thinking  that  he  was  very  deficient  in  learning 
and  knowledge,  he  said :  "  A  man  has  no  reason 
to  complain  who  holds  a  middle  place,  and  has 
many  below  him ;  and  perhaps  he  has  not  sue 
of  his  years  above  him ;  —  perhaps  not  one* 
Though  he  may  not  know  anything  perfectly, 
the  general  mass  of  knowledge  that  he  has 
acquired  is  considerable.  Time  will  do  for  him 
all  that  is  wanting." 

The  conversation  then  took  a  philosophical 

*  This  opinion  was  given  by  him  more  at'lanm  at  a  tobte- 
qnent  period.  See  "journal  of  a  Toor  to  the  Hebrides,'*  30! 
ed.  p.  aa. 
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turn.  Johnson:  "Human  experience,  which 
is  constantly  contradicting^  theory,  is  the  great 
test  of  truth.  A  system  built  upon  the  discoveries 
of  a  great  many  minds,  is  always  of  more 
strengQi  than  what  is  produced  by  the  mere 
workings  of  any  one  mind,  which,  of  itself,  can 
do  little.  There  is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the 
world  that  would  not  be  a  prodigious  effort  were 
it  wrought  out  entirely  by  a  single  mind,  with- 
out the  aid  of  prior  investigators.  The  French 
writers  are  superficial,  because  they  are  not 
sdiolars,  and  so  proceed  upon  the  mere  power 
of  their  own  minds ;  and  we  see  how  very  little 
power  they  have." 

"As  to  the  Christian  religion,  Sir,  besides  the 
strong  evidence  which  we  have  for  it,  there  is  a 
balance  in  its  favour  from  the  number  of  great 
men  who  have  been  convinced  of  its  truth,  after 
a  serious  consideration  of  the  question.  Grotius 
was  an  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed 
to  examine  evidence,  and  he  was  convinced. 
Grotius  was  not  a  recluse,  but  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias  to  the  side  of 
religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  an  infidel, 
and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  believer." 

He  this  evening  again  recommended  to  me  to 
perambulate  Spain.*  I  said  it  would  amuse  him 
to  get  a  letter  from  me  dated  at  Salamanca. 
Johnson  :  "  I  love  the  University  of  Salamanca; 
for  when  the  Spaniards  were  in  doubt  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  their  conquering  America,  the 
University  of  Salamanca  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  it  was  not  lawful."  He  spoke  this  with  great 
emotion,  and  with  that  generous  warmth  which 
dictated  the  lines  in  his  "London,"  against 
Spanish  encroachment, 

I  expressed  my  opinion  of  my  friend  Derrick 
as  but  a  poor  writer.  Johnson  :  "  To  be  sure. 
Sir,  he  is ;  but  you  are  to  consider  that  his  being 
a  literary  man  has  got  for  him  all  that  he  has. 
It  has  made  him  king  of  Bath.  Sir,  he  has 
nothing  to  say  for  himself  but  that  he  is  a  writer. 
Had  he  not  been  a  writer,  he  must  have  been 
sweeping  the  crossings  in  the  streets,  and  asking 
halfpence  from  everybody  that  passed." 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  Mr 
Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in  the  ways  of 
London,  and  showed  me  the  town  in  all  its 
variety  of  departments,  both  literary  and  sportive, 
the  particulars  of  which  Dr  Johnson  advised  me 
to  put  in  writing,  it  is  proper  to  mention  what 
Johnson,  at  a  subsequent  period,  said  of  him 
both  as  a  writer  and  an  editor :  "  Sir,  I  have 
often  said,  that  if  Derrick's  letters  had  been 
written  by  one  of  a  more  established  name,  they 
would  have  been  thought  very  pretty  letters."t 
And  "  I  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's  relations  to 
gather  materials  for  his  life ;  and  I  believe  he 
got  all  that  I  myself  should  have  got."t 

Poor  Derrick  I  I  remember  him  with  kind- 
ness.   Yet  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  readers 

*  I  fully  intended  to  have  followed  advice  of  such  weight ;  but 
haWng  staid  mudi  longer  both  in  Geroum^  and  Italy  than  I 
proposed  to  do.  and  having  also  visited  Corsica,  I  found  that  I 
had  exceeded  the4ime  allowed  me  by  my  father,  and  hastened 
to  France  in  my  way  homewards. 

f  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  and  ed.  p.  X04. 

I  /&/.,  p.  14a. 


a  pleasant  humorous  sally  which  could  not  have 
hurt  him  had  he  been  alive,  and  now  is  perfectly 
harmless.  In  his  collection  of  poems  there  is 
one  upon  entering  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  his 
native  city,  after  a  long  absence.  It  begins 
thus : — 

"  Eblana  I  much  loved  city,  hail  I 
Where  first  I  saw  the  light  of  day." 

And  after  a  solemn  reflection  on  his  being 
"numbered  with  forgotten  dead,"  there  is  the 
following  stanza : — 

"  Unless  my  lines  protract  my  fame, 

And  those,  who  chance  to  read  them,  cry, 
I  knew  him  I  Derrick  was  his  name, 
In  yonder  tomb  his  ashes  lie ** 

which  was  thus  happily  parodied  by  Mr  John 
Home,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beautiful  and  pathetic 
tragedy  of  "  Douglas  ** ; — 

**  Unless  my  deeds  protract  my  fame, 
And  he  who  passes  sadly  sings ^ 
I  knew  him  !  Derrick  was  his  name. 
On  yonder  tree  his  carcase  swings  /  " 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  amiable  and  in- 
genious author  of  these  burlesque  lines  will  recol- 
lect them ;  for  they  were  produced  extempore  one 
evening  while  he  and  I  were  walking  together 
in  the  dining-room  at  Eglintoune  Castle,  in  1760, 
and  I  have  never  mentioned  them  to  him  since. 

Johnson  said  once  to  me,  "Sir,  I  honour 
Derrick  for  his  presence  of  mind.  One  night, 
when  Floyd,*  another  poor  author,  was  wandering 
about  the  streets  in  the  night,  he  found  Derrick 
fast  asleep  upon  a  bulk ;  upon  being  suddenly 
waked.  Derrick  started  up,  *  My  dear  Floyd,  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  destitute  state;  will 
you  con^e  home  with  me  to  my  lodgingsy^ 

I  again  begged  his  advice  as  to  my  method 
of  study  at  Utrecht,  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  us 
make  a  day  of  it.  Let  us  go  down  to  Greenwich, 
and  dine,  and  talk  of  it  there."  The  following 
Saturday  was  fixed  for  this  excursion. 

As  we  walked  along  the  Strand  to-night,  arm 
in  arm,  a  woman  of  the  town  accosted  us,  in  the 
usual  enticing  manner.  "No,  no,  my  girl," 
said  Johnson,  "it  won't  do."  He,  however, 
did  not  treat  her  with  harshness ;  and  we  talked 
of  the  wretched  life  of  such  women,  and  agreed 
that  much  more  misery  than  happiness,  upon  the 
whole,  is  produced  by  illicit  commerce  between 
the  sexes. 

On  Saturday,  July  30,  Dr  Johnson  and  I  took 
a  sculler  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  and  set  out  for 
Greenwich.  I  asked  him  if  he  really  thought  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  an 
essential  requisite  to  a  good  education.  John- 
son :  "  Most  certainly.  Sir ;  for  those  who  know 
them  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  those 
who  do  not  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
difference  learning  makes  upon  people  even  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  connected  with  it"    "  And 

*  He  published  a  biographical  work,  coQtaioing  an  accoont 
of  eminent  writers,  in  3  vola.  Svo. 
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yet,"  said  I,  "  people  go  through  the  worid  very 
well  and  carry  on  the  business  of  life,  to  good 
advantage  without  learning."  JOHNSON:  "Why, 
Sir,  that  may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning 
cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use ;  for  instance,  this 
boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning,  as  if  he 
could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts, 
who  were  the  first  sailors."  He  then  called  to 
the  boy,  "What  would  you  give,  my  lad,  to  know 
about  the  Argonauts?"  *"Sir,"  said  the  boy, 
"I  would  give  what  I  have."  Johnson  was 
much  pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we  gave 
him  a  double  £are.  Dr  Johnson  then  turning 
to  me,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  a  desire  of  knowledge  is 
the  natural  feeling  of  mankind ;  and  every  human 
being  whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge." 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Swan,  and  walked  to 
Billingsgate,  where  we  took  oars,  and  moved 
smoothly  along  the  silver  Thames.  It  was  a 
very  fine  day.  We  were  entertained  with  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  ships  that  were 
lying  at  anchor,  and  with  the  beautiful  country 
on  each  side  of  the  river. 

I  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great  success 
which  those  called  Methodists *have.  JOHNSON : 
"  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  their  expressing  themselves 
in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  which  is  the  only 
way  to  do  good  to  the  common  people,  and  which 
clergymen  of  genius  and  learning  ought  to  do 
from  a  principle  of  duty,  when  it  is  suit^  to  their 
congregations;  a  practice,  for  which  they  will 
be  praised  by  men  of  sense.  To  insist  against 
drunkennessasa  crime,  because  it  debases  reason, 
the  noblest  faculty  of  man,  would  be  of  no  service 
to  the  common  people ;  but  to  tell  them  that  they 
may  die  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  show  them 
how  dreadful  that  would  be,  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression.    Sir,  when  your  Scotch  clergy 

*  All  who  are  aoaaaunted  with  the  history  of  religion  (the  most 
important,  surely,  thatooocems  the  human  mind)^  Know  that  the 
appellation  of  Mtikodutt  was  first  given  to  a  soaety  of  students 
in  the  Univernty  of  Oxford,  who  about  the  year  1730,  were 
distic^guished  by  an  earnest  and  mttkodicml  attention  to  devout 
exercises.  This  diq>osition  of  mind  is  not  a  novelty,  or  peculiar  to 
any  sect,  but  has  been,  and  still  may  be  found,  in  many^Christians 
of  every  denomination.  Tobnaon  himself  was,  in  a  dignified 
manner,  a  MethodisL  In  nis  "  Rambler,"  No.  xio^  he  mentions 
with  respect  "the  whole  disci|dine  of  related  piety;"  and  in 
his "  Prayers  and  MeditatiooSi*  many  instances  occur  of  his 
anxious  examination  into  his  qnritual  state.  That  this  religious 
camestneM,  and  in  particular  an  observation  of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  sometimes  degenerated  into  folly,  and 
sometimes  been  counterfeited  for  base  purposes  cannot  be  denied. 
But  it  is  not,  therefore,^  fiur  to  decry  it  ii^en  genuine. 
The  prindijal  argument  in  reason  and  good  sense  against 
Methodism  is,  that  it  tends  to  debase  human  nature,  and  prevent 
the  generous  exertions  of  goodness,  by  an  unworthy  supposition 
that  God  will  pay  no  regard  to  them;  although  it  is  positively 
said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  "  will  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  works."  But  I  am  haiq;>y  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do 
iustice  to  those  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule,  without  any 
Knowledge  of  their  tenets ;  and  this  I  can  do  by  quoting  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  their  best  a^logists,  Mr  Milner,  who  thus  ex- 
presses their  doctrine  upon  thu  subject : — "Justified  by  faith,  re- 
newed in  his  fiuulties,  and  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ ,  the 
believer  moves  in  the  sphere  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  all  his 
dutiu  flow  more  or  less  firom  this  principle.  And  though  tluy 
mrt  mccumrnloHngfor  him  m  keaifem  a  trtiuurt  of  bliss  proper^ 
tianed  to  hisfaitkfubun  mmd  activity ^  and  it  is  by  no  means 

inconsistent  with  his  principles  to  /eel  the  force  qf  this  con* 
....  .  .       ..    .,         .  ......  ^^ 


„ ^^  Sssavs  on  several 

9elQious Snh/ects,  ^«c.,  by  Joseph  Milner.  A.M,,  Mastery 
ike  Grmsnmmr  Sutool  0/ KtHgston-nponrHull^  1789,  p.  iz. 
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give  up  their  homely  manner,  religion  will  soon 
decay  in  that  country."  Let  this  observation,  as 
Johnson  meant  it,  be  ever  remembered. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  myself  with  John- 
son at  Greenwich,  which  he  celebrates  in  his 
"London"  as  a  favourite  scene.  I  had  the 
poem  in  my  pocket,  and  read  the  lines  aloud 
with  enthusiasm  : — 

"  On  Thames's  banks  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood ; 
Pleased  with  the  seat  which  gave  Eliza  birth, 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth.'* 

He  remarked  that  the  structure  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  was  too  magnificent  for  a  place  of 
chanty,  and  that  its  parts  were  too  much 
detached,  to  make  one  great  whole. 

Buchanan,  he  said,  was  a  very  fine  poet ;  and 
observed,  that  he  was  the  first  who  complimented 
a  lady,  by  ascribing  to  her  the  different  perfec- 
tions of  the  heathen  goddesses ;  but  that  John- 
stone improved  upon  this,  by  making  his  lady, 
at  the  same  time,  free  from  their  defects. 

He  dwelt  upon  Buchanan's  eleg^ant  verses  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Nympha  Caledonia,  &c, 
and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  beauty  of  Latin 
verse.  "All  the  modem  languages,"  said  he^ 
"cannot  furnish  so  melodious  a  line  as 

•  Formosam  resonare  doces  Amarillida  sihasj*^ 

Afterwards  he  entered  upon  the  business  of 
the  day,  which  was  to  give  me  his  advice  as  to 
a  coiu'se  of  study.  And  here  I  am  to  mention 
with  much  regret,  that  my  record  of  what  he 
said  is  miserably  scanty.  I  recollect  with  ad- 
miration an  animated  blaze  of  elo<][uence,  which 
roused  every  intellectual  power  in  me  to  the 
highest  pitch,  but  must  have  dazzled  me  so  much 
that  my  memory  could  not  preserve  the  substance 
of  his  discourse ;  for  the  note  which  I  find  of  it 
is  no  more  than  this :— "  He  ran  over  the  grand 
scale  of  human  knowledge ;  advised  me  to  select 
some  particular  branch  to  excel  in,  but  to  acquire 
a  little  of  every  kind."  The  defect  of  my  minutes 
will  be  fully  supplied  by  a  long  letter  upon  the 
subject,  which  he  favoured  me  with  after  I  had 
been  some  time  at  Utrecht,  and  which  my  readers 
will  have  the  pleasure  to  peruse  in  its  proper 
place. 

We  walked,  in  the  evening,  in  Greenwich  Park, 
He  asked  me,  I  suppose,  by  way  of  trying  my 
disposition,  "Is  not  this  very  fine?" — Having 
no  exquisite  relish  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
being  more  delighted  with  "the  busy  hum  of 
men,"  I  answered,  "Yes,  Sir,  but  not  equal  to 
Fleet  Street."  JOHNSON :  "  You  are  right,  Sir." 
I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers  may 
censure  my  want  of  taste.  Let  me,  however, 
shelter  myself  under  the  authority  of  a  very 
fashionable  baronet  *  in  the  brilliant  world,  who, 
on  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fragrance  of 

*  My  friend  Sir  Michael  Le  Fleming.  This  gentleman,  with 
all  his  experience  of  sivightljr  and  elegant  life,  inherits,  with  the 
beautiful  family  domain,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  that  love  of 
literature  whicn  distinguished  his  venerable  grandfather,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  one  day  observed  to  me^  of  Dr  Johnson, 
in  a  felicity  of  phrase,  "  There  u  a  blunt  dignity  about  him  on 
every  occasion. 
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a  May  evenmg  In  the  country,  observed,  "This 
may  be  very  well ;  but  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the 
-smell  of  a  flambeau  at  the  playhouse.'' 

We  staid  so  long  at  Greenwich,  that  our  sail 
up  the  river,  in  our  return  to  London,  was  by 
no  means  so  pleasant  as  in  the  morning ;  for  the 
night  air  was  so  cold  that  it  made  me  shiver.  I 
was  the  more  sensible  of  it  from  having  sat  up  all 
the  night  before  recollecting  and  writing  in  my 
journal  what  I  thought  worthy  of  preservation ; 
an  exertion  which  during  the  first  part  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Johnson,  I  frequently  made. 
1  remember  having  ^aX  up  four  nights  in  one 
week,  without  bemg  much  incommoded  in  the 
day-time. 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frame  was  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  cold,  scolded  me,  as  if  my 
shiverine  had  been  a  paltry  effeminacy,  saying, 
**Why  do  you  shiver?"  Sir  William  Scott,  of 
the^  Commons,  told  me  that  when  he  com- 
plained of  a  headache  in  the  post-chaise,  as  they 
were  travelling  together  to  Scotland,  Johnson 
treated  him  in  the  same  manner:  "At  your 
age,  Sir,  I  had  no  headache."  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  allowance  for  sensations  in  others,  which 
we  ourselves  have  not  at  the  time.  We  must  all 
have  experienced  how  very  differently  we  are 
affected  by  the  complaints  of  our  neighbours, 
when  we  are  well,  and  when  we  are  ill.  In  full 
health,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  suffer 
much ;  so  faint  is  the  image  of  pain  upon  our 
imagination  :  when  softened  by  sickness,  we 
readily  sympathise  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 

We  concluded  the  day  at  the  Turk's  Head 
coffee-house  very  socially  He  was  pleased  to 
listen  to  a  particular  account  which  I  gave  him 
of  my  family,  and  of  its  hereditary  estate,  as  to 
the  extent  and  population  of  which  he  asked 
<luestions  and  made  calculations;  recommend- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  liberal  kindness  to  the 
tenantry,  as  people  over  whom  the  proprietor 
was  placed  by  Providence.  He  took  delight  in 
hearing  my  description  of  the  romantic  seat  of 
my  ancestors.  "  I  must  be  there.  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  and  we  will  live  in  the  old  castle ;  and  if  there 
is  not  a  room  in  it  remaining,  we  will  build  one." 
I  was  highly  flattered,  but  could  scarcely  indulge 
a  hope  that  Auchinleck  would  indeed  be  honoured 
by  his  presence,  and  celebrated  by  a  description, 
as  it  afterwards  was,  in  his  "Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands." 

After  we  had  again  talked  of  my  setting  out 
for  Holland,  he  said,  "I  must  see  thee  out  of 
England:  I  will  accompany  you  to  Harwich." 
I  could  not  find  words  to  express  what  I  felt 
upon  this  unexpected  and  very  great  mark  of  his 
anectionate  regard. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  3,  I  told  him  I  had 
been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the  people 
<:alled  Quakers,  where  I  had  heard  a  woman 
preach.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  a  woman's  preaching 
is  like  a  dog's  walking  on  his  hind  legs.  It  is 
not  done  well ;  but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it 
done  at  alL" 

On  Tuesday  August  2  (the  day  of  my  de- 
parture from  London  having  been  fixed  for  the 


5th),  Dr  Johnson  did  me  the  honour  to  pass  a 
part  of  the  morning  with  me  at  my  chambers. 
He  said,  "that  he  always  felt  an  inclination  to  do 
nothing."  I  observed,  that  it  was  strange  to 
think  that  the  most  indolent  man  in  Britain  had 
written  the  most  laborious  work,  "The  English 
Dictionary." 

I  mentioned  an  imprudent  publication  by  a 
certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  hurt  him. 
Johnson:  "No,  Sir;  not  much.  It  may  per- 
haps be  mentioned  at  an  election." 

I  had  now  made  good  my  title  to  be  a  privi- 
leged man,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  the 
evening  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Williams,  whom, 
though  under  the  misfortune  of  having  lost  her 
sight,  I  found  to  be  agreeable  in  conversation, 
for  she  had  a  variety  of  literature,  and  expressed 
herself  well;  but  her  peculiar  value  was  the 
intimacy  in  which  she  had  long  lived  with  John- 
son, by  which  she  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
habits,  and  knew  how  to  lead  him  on  to  talk. 

After  tea  he  carried  me  to  what  he  called  his 
walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow  paved  court  in 
the  neighbourhood,  overshadowed  by  some  trees. 
There  we  sauntered  a  considerable  time,  and  I 
complained  to  him  that  my  love  of  London  and 
of  his  company  was  such,  that  I  shrunk  almost 
from  the  thought  of  going  away  even  to  travel, 
which  is  generally  so  much  desired  by  young 
men.  He  roused  me  by  manly  and  spirited  con- 
versation. He  advised  me,  when  settled  in  any 
place  abroad,  to  study  with  an  eagerness  after 
knowledge,  and  to  apply  to  Greek  an  hour  every 
day;  and  when  I  was  moving  about,  to  read 
diligently  the  great  book  of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  August  3,  we  had  our  last 
social  evening  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee-house, 
before  my  setting  out  for  foreign  parts.  I  had 
the  misfortune,  before  we  parted,  to  irritate  him 
unintentionally.  I  mentioned  to  him  how  com- 
mon it  was  in  the  world  to  tell  absurd  stories 
of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  very  strange  say- 
ings. Johnson  :  "  What  do  they  make  me 
say.  Sir?"  Boswell  :  "Why,  Sir,  as  an  in- 
stance very  strange  indeed,"  laughing  heartily 
as  I  spoke,  "  David  Hume  told  me,  you  said  that 
you  would  stand  before  a  battery  of  cannon 
to  restore  the  Convocation  to  its  full  powers." 
Litde  did  I  apprehend  that  he  had  actually  said 
this  :  but  I  was  soon  convinced  of  my  error;  for 
with  a  determined  look  he  thundered  out,  "  And 
would  I  not.  Sir  ?  Shall  the  Presbyterian  /CirJk 
of  Scotland  have  its  General  Assembly,  and  the 
Church  of  England  be  denied  its  Convocation  ?" 
Ue  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  while  I 
told  him  the  anecdote ;  but  when  he  uttered  this 
explosion  of  high-church  zeal  he  had  come  close 
to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  indigna- 
tion. I  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  diverted  the 
force  of  it,  by  leading  him  to  expatiate  on  the 
influence  which  religion  derived  from  maintain- 
ing the  church  with  great  external  respecU- 
bility. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  this  year 
wrote  "The  Life  of  Ascham,"  [t]  and  the  Dedi- 
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cation  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftcsburjr,  [t]  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  that  writer's  English  works,  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Bennet. 

On  Friday,  August  5,  we  set  out  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  Harwich  stage-coach.  A  fat 
elderly  gentlewoman,  and  a  young  Dutchman, 
seemed  the  most  inclined  among  us  to  conver- 
sation. At  the  inn  where  we  dined,  tlie  gentle- 
woman said  she  had  done  her  best  to  educate  her 
children;  and  particularly  that  she  had  never 
suffered  them  to  be  a  moment  idle.  Johnson  : 
"  I  wish,  Madam,  you  would  educate  me  too ;  for 
I  have  been  an  idle  fellow  all  my  life.''  "  I  am 
sure,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you  have  not  been  idle." 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Madam,  it  is  very  true :  and 
that  gentleman  there  (pointing  to  me)  has  been 
idle.  He  was  idle  at  Edinburgh.  His  father 
sent  him  to  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  to  be 
idle.  He  then  came  to  London,  where  he  has 
been  very  idle;  and  now  he  is  going  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  will  be  as  idle  as  ever."  I  asked  him 
privately  how  he  could  expose  me  so.  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Poh,  poh  1 "  said  he,  "  they  knew  nothing 
about  you,  and  will  think  of  it  no  more.'' 

In  the  afternoon  the  gentlewoman  talked 
violently  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  To  the  utter 
astonishment  of  all  the  passengers  but  myself, 
who  knew  that  he  could  talk  upon  any  side  of  a 
question,  he  defended  the  Inquisition,  and  main- 
tained that "  false  doctrine  should  be  checked  on 
its  first  appearance ;  that  the  civil  power  should 
unite  with  the  church  in  punishing  those  who 
dare  to  attack  the  established  religion,  and  that 
such  only  were  punished  by  the  Inquisition." 

He  had  in  his  pocket  '*  Pomponius  Mela  de 
Situ  Orbis^  in  which  he  read  occasionally,  and 
seemed  very  intent  upon  ancient  geo^^raphy. 

Though  by  no  means  niggardly,  his  attention 
to  what  was  generally  right  was  so  minute,  that 
having  observed  at  one  of  the  stages  that  I 
ostentatiously  gave  a  shilling  to  the  coachman, 
when  the  custom  was  for  each  passenger  to  give 
only  sixpence,  he  took  me  aside  and  scolded  me, 
saying  that  what  I  had  done  would  make  the 
coachman  dissatisfied  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
passengers,  who  gave  him  no  more  than  his  due. 
This  was  a  just  reprimand ;  for  in  whatever  way 
a  man  may  indulge  his  generosity  or  his  vanity 
in  spending  his  money,  for  the  sake  of  others  he 
ougnt  not  to  raise  the  price  of  any  article  for 
which  there  is  a  constant  demand. 

He  talked  of  Mr  Blacklock's  poetry,  so  far  as 
it  was  descriptive  of  visible  objects ;  and  observed 
that "  as  its  author  had  the  misfortune  to  be  blind, 
we  maybe  absolutely  sure  that  such  passages 
are  combinations  of  what  he  has  remembered  of 
the  works  of  other  writers  who  could  see.  That 
foolish  fellow  Spence  has  laboured  to  explain 
philosophically  how  Blacklock  may  have  done, 
by  means  of  his  own  faculties,  what  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  do.  The  solution,  as  I  have 
given  it,  is  plain.  Suppose  I  know  a  man  to  be 
so  lame  that  he  is  absolutely  incapable  to  move 
himself,  and  I  find  him  in  a  different  room  from 
that  in  which  I  left  him ;  shall  I  puzzle  myself 
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with  idle  conjectures  that,  perhaps,  his  nerves 
have  by  some  unknown  change  all  at  once 
become  effective  ?  No,  Sir,  it  is  clear  how  he 
got  into  a  different  room  :  he  was  carried^* 

Having  stopped  a  night  at  Colchester,  John- 
son talked  of  that  town  with  veneration,  for 
having  stood  a  siege  for  Charles  the  First. 
The  Dutchman  alone  now  remained  with  u& 
He  spoke  English  tolerably  well ;  and  thinking 
to  recommend  himself  to  us  by  expatiating  on 
the  superiority  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
this  country  over  that  in  Holland,  he  inveighed 
against  the  barbarity  of  putting  an  accused 
person  to  the  tortur<^  in  order  to  force  a  con- 
fession. But  Johnson  was  as  ready  for  this  as 
for  the  Inquisition.  "  Why,  Sir,  you  do  not,  I 
find,  understand  the  law  of  your  own  country. 
To  torture  in  Holland  is  considered  as  a  favour 
to  an  accused  person ;  for  no  man  is  put  to  the 
torture  there,  unless  there  is  as  much  evidence 
against  him  as  would  amount  to  conviction  in 
England.  An  accused  person  among  you, 
therefore,  has  one  chance  more  to  escape 
punishment  than  those  who  are  tried  among 
us." 

At  supper  this  night,  he  talked  of  good  eating 
with  uncommon  satisfaction.  "Some  people," 
said  he,  "  have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or 
pretending  not  to  mind,  what  they  eat.  For  my 
own  part,  1  mind  my  belly  very  studiously  and 
very  carefully;  for  I  look  upon  it,  that  he  who 
does  not  mind  his  belly  will  hardly  mind  any- 
thing else."  He  now  appeared  to  me  Jean 
Bull  philosopher  and  he  was  for  the  moment 
not  only  serious  but  vehement.  Yet  I  have 
heard  him,  upon  other  occasions,  talk  with  great 
contempt  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gratify 
their  palates ;  and  the  206th  number  of  his 
"  Rambler"  is  a  masterly  essay  against  gulosity. 
His  practice,  indeed,  I  must  acknowledge,  may 
be  considered  as  casting  the  balance  of  his 
different  opinions  upon  this  subject ;  for  I  never 
knew  any  man  who  relished  good  eating  more 
than  he  did.  When  at  table  he  was  totally 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  moment :  his 
looks  seemed  rivetted  to  his  plate ;  nor  would  he, 
unless  when  in  very  high  company,  say  one 
word,  or  even  pay  the  least  attention  to  what 
was  said  by  others,  till  he  had  satisfied  his 
appetite,  which  was  so  fierce,  and  indulged  with 
such  intenseness,  that  while  in  the  act  of  eating, 
the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  generally 
a  strong  perspiration  was  visible.  To  those 
whose  sensations  were  delicate,  this  could  not 
but  be  disgusting ;  and  it  was  doubtless  not 
very  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher, 
who  should  be  distinguished  by  self-command. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  Johnson,  though  he 
could  be  rigidly  abstemious^  was  not  a  ten^erate 
man  either  in  eating  or  drinking.  He  could 
refrain,  but  he  could  not  use  moderately.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  fasted  two  days  without  in- 
convenience, and  that  he  had  never  been  hungry 
but  once.  They  who  beheld  with  wonder  how 
much  he  ate  upon  all  occasions,  when  his  dinner 
was  to  his  taste,  could  not  easily  conceive  what 
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be  must  have  meant  by  hunger;  and  not  only 
was  he  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  quantity 
which  he  ate,  but  he  was,  or  affected  to  be,  a 
man  of  very  nice  discernment  in  the  science  of 
cookery.  He  used  to  descant  critically  on  the 
dishes  which  had  been  at  table  where  he  had 
dined  or  supped,  and  to  recollect  very  minutely 
what  he  had  liked.  I  remember  when  he  was 
in  Scotland,  his  praising  '*  Gordon* s  palates  ** 
(a  dish  of  palates  at  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Gordon's)  with  a  warmth  of  expression  which 
might  have  done  honour  to  more  important 
subjects.  '*As  for  Maclaurin's  imitation  of  a 
made  dtsA,  it  was  a  wretched  attempt."  He 
about  the  same  time,  was  so  much  aispleased 
with  the  performances  of  a  nobleman's  French 
cook,  that  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  Pd 
throw  such  a  rascal  into  the  river ;''  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  alarm  a  lady  at  whose  house  he 
was  to  sup,  by  the  following  manifesto  of  his 
skill : — "  I,  Madam,  who  live  at  a  variety  of  good 
tables,  am  a  much  better  judge  of  cookery  than 
any  person  who  has  a  very  tolerable  cook,  but 
lives  much  at  home ;  for  his  palate  is  gradually 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  cook;  whereas. 
Madam,  in  trying  by  a  wider  range,  I  can  more 
exQuisitely  judge."  When  invited  to  dine,  even 
with  an  intimate  friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if 
something  better  than  a  plain  dinner  was  not 
prepared  for  him.  I  have  heard  him  say,  on 
such  an  occasion,  "This  was  a  good  dinner 
enough  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  not  a  dinner  to 
ask  a  man  to.**  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
wont  to  express  with  great  glee,  his  satisfaction 
when  he  had  been  entertained  quite  to  his  mind. 
One  day  when  he  had  dined  with  his  neighbour 
and  landlord,  in  Bolt  Court,  Mr  Allen,  the 
printer,  whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied  his 
taste  in  everything,  he  pronounced  this  eulogy  : 
"  Sir,  we  could  not  have  had  a  better  dinner, 
had  there  been  a  Synod 0/ Cooks." 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  after  the 
Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed,  Dr  Johnson  talked 
of  that  studied  behaviour  which  many  have  re- 
commended and  practised.  He  disapproved  of 
it ;  and  said :  **  I  never  considered  whether  I 
should  be  a  grave  man,  or  a  merry  man,  but  just 
let  inclination  for  the  time  have  its  course.** 

He  flattered  me  with  some  hopes  that  he 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer, 
come  over  to  Holland,  and  accompany  me  in  a 
tour  through  the  Netherlands. 

I  teased  him  with  fanciful  apprehensions  of 
unhappiness.  A  moth  having  fluttered  round 
the  candle,  and  burnt  itself,  he  laid  hold  of  this 
little  incident  to  admonish  me  ;  saying,  with  a 
sly  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but  a  quiet  tone :  "  That 
creature  was  its  own  tormentor,  and  I  believe  its 
name  was  Boswell. 

Next  day  we  got  to  Harwich,  to  dinner;  and 
my  passage  in  the  packet-boat  to  Helvoetsluys 
bein§  secured,  and  my  baggage  put  on  board, 
we  dmed  at  our  inn  by  ourselves.  I  happened 
to  say  it  would  be  terrible  if  he  should  not  find 
a  speedy  opportunity  of  returning  to  London,  and 
be  confined  in  so  dull  a  place.     Johnson  : 


**  Don't,  Sir,  accustom  yourself  to  use  big  words 
for  little  matters.  It  would  not  be  terrible^ 
though  I  were  to  be  detained  some  time  here." 
The  practice  of  using  words  of  disproportionate 
magnitude,  is,  no  doubt,  too  frequent  every- 
where :  but,  I  think,  most  remarkable  among 
the  French,  of  which  all  who  have  travelled  in 
France  must  have  been  struck  with  innumerable 
instances. 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  church,  and  having 
gone  into  it,  and  walked  up  to  the  altar,  Johnson, 
whose  piety  was  constant  and  fexTent,  sent  me 
to  my  knees,  saying  :  "  Now  that  you  are  going 
to  leave  your  native  country,  recommend  your- 
self to  the  protection  of  your  Creator  and 
Redeemer.** 

After  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we  stood 
talking  for  some  time  together  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  ingenious  sophistry  to  prove  the  non- 
existence of  matter,  and  that  everything  in  the 
universe  is  merely  ideal.  I  observed  that, 
though  we  are  satisfied  his  doctrine  is  not  true, 
it  is  impossible  to  refute  it.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  alacrity  with  which  Johnson  answered, 
striking  his  foot  with  mignty  force  against  a 
large  stone,  till  he  rebounded  from  it. — "  I  re- 
fute it  thus."  This  was  a  stout  exemplification 
of  the  first  truths  of  P^re  Bouffier^  or  the 
original  principles  of  Reid  and  Beattie :  without 
admitting  which,  we  can  no  more  argue  in 
metaphysics,  than  we  can  ar^e  in  mathematics 
without  axioms.  To  me  it  is  not  conceivable 
how  Berkeley  can  be  answered  by  pure  reason- 
ing ;  but  I  know  that  the  nice  and  difficult  task 
was  to  have  been  undertaken  by  one  of  the  most 
luminous  minds  of  the  present  age,  had  not 
politics  "  turned  him  from  calm  philosophy 
aside.**  What  an  admirable  display  of  subtilty, 
united  with  brilliance,  might  his  contending  with 
Berkeley  have  afforded  us !  How  must  we^ 
when  we  reflect  on  the  loss  of  such  an  intel- 
lectual feast,  regret  that  he  should  be  charac- 
terised as  the  man, 

"  Who,  born  for  the  universe,  nanrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.'* 

My  revered  friend  walked  down  with  me  to 
the  beach,  where  we  embraced  and  parted  with 
tenderness,  and  engaged  to  correspond  by  letters. 
I  said,  "  I  hope,  Sir,  yon  will  not  forget  me  in 
my  absence.'*  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  more 
likely  you  should  forget  me,  than  that  I  should 
forget  you."  As  the  vessel  put  out  to  sea,  I 
kept  my  eyes  upon  him  for  a  considerable  time, 
while  he  remained  rolling  his  majestic  frame 
in  his  usual  manner;  and  at  last  I  perceived  him 
walk  back  into  the  town,  and  he  disappeared. 

Utrecht  seeming  at  first  very  dull  to  me,  after 
the  animated  scenes  of  London,  my  spirits  were 
grievously  affected;  and  I  wrote  to  Johnson  a 
plaintive  and  desponding  letter,  to  which  he 
paid  no  regard.  Afterwards,  when  I  had  ac- 
quired a  firmer  tone  of  mind,  1  wrote  him  a; 
second  letter,  expressing  much  anxiety  to  hear 
from  him.    At  length  I  received  the  following. 
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epistle,  which  was  of  important  service  to  me, 
and,  I  trust,  will  be  so  to  many  others. 

"a.  M.  M.  BOSWELL,  X  LA  COUR  DE 
L'EMPEREUR,  UTRECHT. 

**London,  Dec,  8,  1763. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  You  are  not  to  think  yourself  forgotten,  or 
criminally  neglected,  that  you  have  had  yet  no 
letter  from  me.  I  love  to  see  my  friends,  to 
hear  from  them,  to  talk  to  them,  and  to  talk 
of  them ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  considerable 
effort  of  resolution  that  I  prevail  upon  myself 
to  write.  I  would  not,  however,  gratify  my 
own  indolence  by  the  omission  of  any  im- 
portant duty,  or  any  office  of  real  kindness. 

"  To  tell  you  that  I  am  or  am  not  well,  that  I 
have  or  have  not  been  in  the  country,  that  I 
drank  your  health  in  the  room  in  which  we  last 
sat  together,  and  that  your  acquaintance  continue 
to  speak  of  you  with  their  former  kindness,  topics 
with  which  those  letters  are  commonly  filled 
which  are  written  only  for  the  sake  of  writing, 
I  seldom  shall  think  worth  communicating ;  but 
if  I  can  have  it  in  my  power  to  calm  any  harass- 
ing disquiet,  to  excite  any  virtuous  aesire,  to 
rectify  any  important  opinion,  or  fortify  any 
generous  resolution,  you  need  not  doubt  but  I 
shall  at  least  wish  to  prefer  the  pleasure  of 
gratifying  a  friend  much  less  esteemed  than  your- 
self, before  the  gloomy  calm  of  idle  vacancy. 
Whether  I  shall  easily  arrive  at  an  exact 
punctuality  of  correspondence,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
shall,  at  present,  expect  that  you  will  receive 
this  in  return  for  two  which  I  have  had  from 
you.  The  first,  indeed,  gave  me  an  account  so 
hopeless  of  the  state  of  your  mind,  that  it  hardly 
admitted  or  deserved  an  answer ;  by  the  second 
1  was  much  better  pleased;  and  the  pleasure 
will  still  be  increased  by  such  a  narrative  of  the 
progress  of  your  studies,  as  may  evince  the 
continuance  of  an  equal  and  rational  applica- 
tion of  your  mind  to  some  useful  inquiry. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  ask,  what  study  I 
would  recommend.  I  shall  not  speak  of  theology, 
because  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  ques- 
tion whether  you  shall  endeavour  to  know  the 
will  of  God. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  only  such  studies 
as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  to  neglect ;  and 
of  these  I  know  not  how  you  will  make  a  better 
choice,  than  by  studying  the  civil  law  as  your 
father  advises,  and  the  ancient  languages,  as 
you  had  determined  for  yourself;  at  least  re- 
solve, while  you  remain  in  any  settled  residence, 
to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day 
amongst  your  books.  The  dissipation  of  thought 
of  which  you  complain,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  vacillation  of  a  mind  suspended  between 
different  motives,  and  changing  its  direction  as 
any  motive  plains  or  loses  strength.  If  you  can 
but  kindle  in  your  mind  any  strong  desire,  if 
you  can  but  keep  predominant  any  wish  for 
some  particular  excellence  or  attainment,  the 
gusts  of  imagination  will  break  away,  without 


any  effect  upon  your  conduct,  and  commonly 
without  any  traces  left  upon  the  memory. 

"  There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  eveiy  human  heart 
a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines  every  man 
first  to  hope,  and  then  to  believe,  that  nature 
has  given  him  something  peculiar  to  himself. 
This  vanity  makes  one  mind  nurse  aversion,  and 
another  actuate  desires,  till  they  rise  by  art 
much  above  their  original  state  of  power;  and 
as  affectation  in  time  improves  to  habit,  they  at 
last  tyrannise  over  him  who  at  first  encouraged 
them  only  for  show.    Every  desire  is  a  viper  in 
the  bosom,  who,  while  he  was  chill,  was  harm- 
less;   but  when  warmth    gave  him  strength, 
exerted  it  in  poison.    You  know  a  gentleman, 
who,  when  he  first  set  his  foot  in  the  gay  world, 
as  he  prepared  himself  to  whirl  in  the  vortex 
of  pleasure,  imagined  a  total  indifference  and 
universal  negligence  to  be  the  most  agreeable 
concomitants  of  youth,  and  the  strongest  indi- 
cation of  an  airy  temper  and  a  quick  appre- 
hension.   Vacant  to  every  object,  and  sensible 
of  every  impulse,  he  thought  that  all  appearance 
of  diligence  would  deduct  something  from  the 
reputation  of  genius ;  and  hoped  that  he  should 
appear  to  attain,  amidst  all  the  ease  of  careless- 
ness, and  all  the  tumult  of  diversion,  that  know- 
ledge and  those  accomplishments  which  mortals 
of  the  common  fabric  obtain  only  b]^  mute 
abstraction  and  solitary  drudgery.    He  tried  this 
scheme  of  life  awhile,  was  made  weary  of  it  by 
his  sense  and  his  virtue ;  he  then  wished  to 
return  to  his  studies;  and  finding  long  habits 
of  idleness  and  pleasure  harder  to  be  cured  than 
he  expected,  still  willing  to  retain  his  claim  to 
some  extraordinary  prerogatives,  resolved  the 
common  consequences  of  irregularity  into  an 
imalterable  decree  of  destiny,  and  concluded 
that  Nature  had  originally  formed  him  incapable 
of  rational  employment. 

"  Let  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and  destructive, 
be  banished  henceforward  from  your  thoughts 
for  ever.  Resolve,  and  keep  your  resolution; 
choose,  and  pursue  your  choice.  If  you  spend 
this  day  in  study,  you  will  find  yourself  still 
more  able  to  study  to-morrow;  not  that  you  are 
to  expect  that  you  shall  at  once  obtain  a  com- 
plete victory.  Depravity  is  not  very  easily 
overcome.  Resolution  will  sometimes  relax, 
and  diligence  will  sometimes  be  interrupted ; 
but  let  no  accidental  surprise  or  deviation, 
whether  short  or  long,  dispose  you  to  despond- 
ency. Consider  these  failings  as  incident  to  all 
mankind.  Begin  again  where  you  left  off,  and 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  seducements  that  pre- 
vailed over  you  before. 

"This,  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  often  given  you,  and  given 
you  without  effect.  But  this  advice,  if  you  will 
not  take  from  others,  you  must  take  from  your 
own  reflections,  if  you  propose  to  do  the  duties 
of  the  station  to  which  the  bounty  of  Providence 
has  called  you. 

"  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as  soon 
as  you  can.  I  hope  you  continue  your  journal, 
and  enrich  it  with  many  observations  upon  the 
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country  in  which  you  reside.    It  will  be  a  favour 
if  you  can  get  me  any  books  in  the  Frisick 
lan|^a^e,  and  can  inquire  how  the  poor  are 
mam  tamed  in  the  Seven  Provinces. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  that,  neither  in  my 
own  minutes,  nor  in  my  letters  to  Johnson, 
which  have  been  preserved  by  him,  can  I  find 
any  information  how  the  poor  are  maintained  in 
the  Seven  Provinces.  But  I  shall  extract  from 
one  of  my  letters  what  I  learnt  concerning  the 
other  subject  of  his  curiosity. 

"  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry  with  respect 
to  the  Frisick  language,  and  find  that  it  has 
been  less  cultivated  than  any  other  of  the 
northern  dialects;  a  certain  proof  of  which  is 
their  deficiency  of  books.  Of  the  old  Frisick, 
there  are  no  remains,  except  some  ancient  laws 
preserved  by  Schotanus  in  his  ^  Beschryvinge 
van  die  Heerlykkeid  van  Frieslandj  *  and  his 
*  Historia  FrisicaJ  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  these  books.  Professor  Trotz,  who 
formerly  was  of  the  University  of  Vranyken  in 
Frieskind,  and  is  at  present  preparing  an  edition 
of  all  the  Frisick  laws,  gave  me  this  informa- 
tion. Of  the  modem  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken 
by  the  boors  of  this  day,  I  have  procured  a 
specimen.  It  is  Gisberfs  Japix's  ^Rymeleriei 
which  is  the  only  book  that  they  have.  It  is 
amazing  that  they  have  no  translation  of  the 
Bible,  no  treatises  of  devotion,  nor  even  any 
of  the  ballads  and  story-books  which  are  so 
agreeable  to  country  people.  You  shall  have 
Japix  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  I 
doubt  not  to  pick  up  Schotanus.  Mynheer 
Trotz  has  promised  me  his  assistance.'' 

Early  in  1764  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Langton  family,  at  their  seat  of  Langton,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  passed  some  time,  much 
to  his  satisfaction.  His  friend,  Bennet  Langton, 
it  will  not  be  doubted,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  the  place  agreeable  to  so 
illustrious  a  guest ;  and  the  elder  Mr  Langton 
and  his  lady,  being  fully  capable  of  understand- 
ing his  value,  were  not  wanting  in  attention. 
He,  however,  told  me  that  old  Mr  Langton, 
though  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  had  so 
little  allowance  to  make  for  his  occasional 
**  laxity  of  talk,"  that  because,  in  the  course  of 
discussion,  he  sometimes  mentioned  what  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
Romish  church,  he  went  to  his  grave  believing 
him  to  be  of  that  communion. 

Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Langton,  had  the 
advantage  of  a  good  library,  and  saw  several 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  Mr  Langton,  the  following  parti- 
culars of  this  period. 

He  was  now  fully  convinced  that  he  could  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  country  living :  for, 
talking  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  Lmcoln- 


shire,  he  observed,  "  This  man,  Sir,  fills  op  the 
duties  of  his  life  well.  1  approve  of  him,  but 
could  not  imitate  him.'' 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate  her- 
self from  blame  for  neglecting  social  attention 
to  worthy  neighbours,  by  saymg, "  I  would  go 
to  them  if  it  would  do  them  any  good;"  he  said, 
"  What  good.  Madam,  do  you  expect  to  have  in 
your  power  to  do  them?  It  is  showing  them 
respect,  and  that  is  doing  them  good." 

So  socially  accommodating  was  he,  that  once, 
when  Mr  Langton  and  he  were  driving  together 
in  a  coach,  and  Mr  Langton  complained  of  being 
sick,  he  insisted  that  they  shoula  go  out,  and  sit 
on  the  back  of  it  in  the  open  air,  which  they  did ; 
and  being  sensible  how  strange  the  appearance 
must  be,  observed  that  a  countryman  whom  they 
saw  in  a  field  would  probably  be  thinking,  "  If 
these  two  madmen  should  come  down,  what 
would  become  of  me  I ". 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  which  was  in 
February,  was  founded  that  club  which  existed 
long  without  a  name,  but  at  Mr  Garrick's  fimeral 
became  distinguished  by  the  title  of  The 
Literary  Club.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which 
Johnson  acceded;  and  the  original  members 
were :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr  Johnson,  Mr 
Edmund  Burke,  Dr  Nugent,  Mr  Beauclerk,  Mr 
Langton,  Dr  Goldsmith,  Mr  Chamier,  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins.  They  met  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
m  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  one  evening  in  every 
week,  at  seven,  and  generally  continued  their 
conversation  till  a  pretty  late  hour.  This  club 
has  been  gradually  increased  to  its  present 
number,  thirty-five.  After  about  ten  years,  in- 
stead of  suppmg  weekly,  it  was  resolved  to  dine 
together  once  a  fortnight  during  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  Their  original  tavern  having  been 
converted  into  a  private  house,  they  mov^  first 
to  Prince's,  in  Sackville  Street,  then  to  Le 
Telier's,  in  Dover  Street,  and  now  meet  at 
Parsloe's,  St  James's  Street.  Between  the  time 
of  its  formation,  and  the  time  at  which  the  second 
edition  was  going  through  the  press  (June,  1792), 
the  following  persons,  now  dead,  were  members  of 
it :  Mr  Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton), 
Mr  Samuel  Dyer,  Mr  Garrick,  Dr  Shipley 
(Bishop  of  St  Asaph),  Mr  Vesey,  Mr  Thomas 
Warton,  and  Dr  Adam  Smith.  The  present 
members  are:  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Langton,  Lord 
Charlemont,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Dr  Percy 
(Bishop  of  Dromore),  Dr  Barnard  (Bishop  of 
Killaloe),  Dr  Marlay  (Bishop  of  Clonfert),  Mr 
Fox,  Dr  George  Fordyce,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Mr  Wind- 
ham  of  Norfolk,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Gibbon,  Sir 
William  Jones,  Mr  Colman,  Mr  Steevens,  Dr 
Bumey,  Dr  Joseph  Warton,  Mr  Malone,  Lord 
Ossory,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Lucan,  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Macartney,  Mr 
Richard  Burke,  junior,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Dr  Warren,  Mr  Courtenay,  Dr  Hinchliffe 
(Bishop  of  Peterborough),  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
Dr  Douglas  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  and  the 
writer  of  this  account 
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Sir  John  Hawkins*  represents  himself  as  a 
^seceder^  from  this  society,  and  assigns  as  the 
reason  of  his  ^*^  withdrawing^^  himself  from  it, 
that  its  late  hours  were  inconsistent  with  his 
domestic  arrangements.  In  this  he  is  not  ac- 
curate; for  the  fact  was  that  he  one  evening 
attacked  Mr  Burke  in  so  rude  a  manner  that  all 
tiie  company  testified  their  displeasure,  and  at 
their  next  meeting  his  reception  was  such  that 
^e  never  came  again. t 

He  is  equally  inaccurate  with  respect  to  Mr 
Garrick,  ofwhom  he  says  :  "  he  trusted  that  the 
least  intimation  of  a  desire  to  come  among  us 
would  procure  him  a  ready  admission ;  but  in 
this  he  was  mistaken.  Johnson  consulted  me 
upon  it,  and  when  I  could  find  no  objection  to 
receive  him,  exclaimed,  *  He  will  disturb  us  by 
his  buffoonery;'  and  afterwards  so  managed 
matters  that  he  was  never  formally  proposed, 
and,  by  consequence,  nev^r  admitted."! 

In  justice  both  to  Mr  Garrick  and  Dr  John- 
son, 1  think  it  necessary  to  rectify  this  mis-state- 
ment The  truth  is,  that  not  very  long  after  the 
institution  of  our  club.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.  "  I  like  it  much,'*  said 
he,  "I  think  I  shall  be  of  you."  When  Sir 
Joshua  mentioned  this  to  Dr  Johnson,  he  was 
much  displeased  with  the  actor's  conceit.  "  Hill 
be  of  usf  said  Johnson,  "  how  does  he  know  we 
will  permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  England 
has  no  right  to  hold  such  language."  However, 
when  Garrick  was  regularly  proposed  some  time 
afterwards,'*  Johnson,  thougn  he  had  taken  a 
momentary  olTence  at  his  arrogance,  warmly  and 
kindly  supported  him,  and  he  was  accoraingly 
elected,  was  a  most  agreeable  member,  and 
continued  to  attend  our  meetings  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Mrs  Piozzi§  has  also  given  a  similar  misrepre- 
sentation of  Johnson's  treatment  of  Garrick  in 
this  particular,  as  if  he  had  used  these  contemp- 
tuous expressions  — "  If  Garrick  does  applyj  I'll 
black-ball  him. — Surely,  one  ought  to  sit  m  a 
society  like  ours, 

•Unelbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player,'"" 
I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  by  such  unquestion- 
able authority  as  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as 
well  as  from  my  own  knowledge,  to  vindicate  at 
once  the  heart  of  Johnson  and  the  social  merit 
of  Garrick. 

In  this  year,  except  what  he  may  have  done  in 
revising  Shakspeare,  we  do  not  find  that  he 
laboured  much  m  literature.  He  wrote  a  review 
of  Grainger's  "Sugar  Cane,"  a  poem,  in  the 
"London  Chronicle."  He  told  me,  that  Dr 
Percy  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  this  review ;  but, 
I  imagine,  he  did  not  recollect  it  distinctly,  for  it 
appears  to  be  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  his  own. 
He  also  wrote  in  the  "Critical  Review,"  an 
account  of  Goldsmith's  excellent  poem,  "The 
Traveller." 
The  ease  and  independence  to  which  he  had 

•  *•  Life  of  Johnaon,"  p.  495. 

t  From  Sir  Joahoa  Reynolds. 

i  "Lifeof  Johnson,"  p.  435. 

S  "  Letters  to  and  from  Dr  Johnson,"  voL  H.  p.  S78. 


at  last  attained  by  royal  munificence,  increased 
his  natiiral  indolence.  In  his  "  Meditations,"  he 
thus  accuses  himself: — "Good  Friday, April  20, 
1764.  I  have  made  no  reformation  :  I  have 
lived  totally  useless,  more  sensual  in  thought, 
and  more  addicted  to  wine  and  meat."*  And 
next  morning  he  thus  feelingly  complains  :  "My 
indolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment, has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness,  and 
ray  dissipation  spread  into  wilder  negligence. 
My  thoughts  have  been  clouded  with  sensuality; 
and,  except  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  year 
T  have,  in  some  measure,  forborne  excess  of 
strong  drinks,  my  appetites  have  predominated 
over  my  reason.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion 
has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has 
become  of  the  last  year,  and  perceive  that 
incidents  and  intelligence  pass  over  me  without 
leaving  any  impression."  He  then  solemnly 
says,  "This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven. 
is  promised  :''t  and  he  earnestly  resolves  aa 
amendment 

It  was  his  custom  to  observe  certain  days  with 
a  pious  abstraction :  viz.  New  Year's  day,  the 
day  of  his  wife's  death.  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Day,  and  his  own  birthday.  He  this  year  says» 
"  I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving : 
having,  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can 
remember,  been  formingschemes  of  a  better  life* 
I  have  done  nothing.  The  need  of  doin^,  there- 
fore, is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing  is  short. 
O  God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to  keep^ 
my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen.''^ 
Such  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  such  a  fervent 
desire  of  improvement,  will  rarely  be  found.  It 
is,  surely,  not  decent  in  those  who  are  hardened 
in  indifference  to  spiritual  improvement,  to  treat 
this  pious  anxiety  of  Johnson  with  contempt 

About  this  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a  very 
severe  return  of  the  hypochondriac  disorder, 
which  was  ever  lurking  about  him.  He  was  so 
ill,  as,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  love  of 
company,  to  be  entirely  averse  to  society,  the 
most  fatal  symptom  of  that  malady.  Dr  Adams 
told  me  that,  as  an  old  friend  he  was  admitted  to 
visit  him,  and  that  he  found  him  in  a  deplorable 
state,  sighing,  groaning,  talking  to  himself,  and 
restlessly  walking  from  room  to  room.  He  then 
used  this  emphatical  expression  of  the  misery 
which  he  felt :  "  I  would  consent  to  have  a  limb 
amputated  to  recover  my  spirits." 

Talking  to  himself  was,  indeed,  one  of  his 
singularities  ever  since  I  knew  him.  I  was  certain 
that  he  was  frequently  uttering  pious  ejaculations ; 
for  fragments  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  have  been  dis- 
tinctly overheard.§  His  friend,  Mr  Thomas 
Davies,  of  whom  Churchill  says, 

«•  That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife—** 

•  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  53. 

t  Ihid, 

X  IbitL,  p.  584-. 


i  It  used  to  be  Imagined  at  Mr  ThrakTs,  when  Ichnaoo 
retired  to  a  window  or  comer  of  the  room,  by  percemxi|s  hi* 
lips  in  mocioo,  and  hearing  a  mnnnor  without  audible  articula- 


hi* 

ti^,  that  he^iras  prayingT  but  this  was  not  alwajrs  the  case,  for 
I  was  once,  perhaps  unperceived  bv  him,  writmg  at  a  table,  ao 
nsar  the  place  of  bis  retreat,  that  I  heard  him  repeating  waam 
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when  Dr  Johnson  muttered — "lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  used,  with  waggish  and  gallant 
humour,  to  whisper  Mrs  Davies,  "  You,  my  dear, 
are  the  cause  of  this." 

He  had  another  particularity,  of  which  none  of 
his  friends  ever  ventured  to  ask  an  explanation. 
It  appeared  to  me  some  superstitious  habit,  which 
he  had  contracted  early,  and  from  which  he  had 
never  called  upon  his  reason  to  disentangle  him. 
This  was  his  anxious  care  to  go  out  or  in  at 
a  door  or  passage,  by  a  certain  number  of  steps 
from  a  certain  point,  or  at  least  so  as  that  either 
his  right  or  his  left  foot  (I  am  not  certain  which), 
should  constantly  make  the  first  actual  movement 
when  he  cam  e  close  to  the  door  or  passage.  Thus 
I  conjecture ;  for  I  have,  upon  innumerable  occa- 
sions, observed  him  suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem 
to  count  his  steps  with  a  deep  earnestness ;  and 
when  he  had  neglected,  or  gone  wrong  in  this  sort 
of  magical  movement,  I  have  seen  him  go  back 
again,  put  himself  in  a  proper  posture  to  begin 
the  ceremony,  and,  having  gone  through  it,  break 
from  his  abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  join  his 
companion.  A  strange  instance  of  something  of 
this  nature,  even  when  on  horseback,  happened 
when  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.*  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  observed  him  to  fo  a  good  way 
about,  rather  than  cross  a  particular  alley  in 
Leicester  Fields ;  but  this  Sir  Joshua  imputed  to 
his  having  had  some  disagreeable  recollection 
associated  with  it. 

That  the  most  minute  singularities  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  made  very  observable  parts 
of  his  appearance  and  manner,  may  not  be 
omitted,  it  is  requisite  to  mention,  that  while 
talking,  or  even  musing  as  he  sat  in  his  chair, 
he  commonly  held  his  head  to  one  side  towards 
his  right  shoulder,  and  shook  it  in  a  tremulous 
manner,  moving  his  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  rubbing  his  left  knee  in  the  same 
direction,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  the 
intervals  of  articulating,  he  made  various  sounds 
with  his  mouth;  sometimes  as  of  ruminating, 
or  what  is  called  chewing  the  cud,  sometimes 
giving  a  half  whistle,  sometimes  making  his 
tongue  play  backwards  from  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  as  if  chuckling  like  a  hen,  and  sometimes 
protruding  it  against  his  upper  gums  in  front,  as 
if  pronouncing  quickly  under  his  breath,  too, 
too,  too,  all  this  accompanied  sometimes  with  a 
thoughtful  look,  but  more  frequently  with  a 
smile.  Generally  when  he  had  concluded  a 
period,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute,  by  which  time 
he  was  a  good  deal  exhausted  by  violence  and 
vociferation,  he  used  to  blow  out  his  breath  like 
a  whale.  This,  I  suppose,  was  a  relief  to  his 
lungs ;  and  seemed  in  him  to  be  a  contemptuous 

ltn«  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  over  and  over  again,  at  if  by  iteration 
toaxerdse  the  origans  of  speech,  and  fix  the  ode  in  his  memory: 
AudUi  dots  acuisuftrrum 
Quo  graves  Perse  milim*  ptrirmi 
Attaiet  pitgnas       •        .       • 
**  Onr  sons  shall  hear,  shall  hear  to  latest  timM, 
Of  Roman  arms  with  civil  gore  imbned. 
Which  better  had  the  Persian  foes  subdaed." 

— Franos. 
•  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  316, 


mode  of  expression,  as  if  he  had  made  the 
arguments  01  his  opponent  fly  like  chaff  before 
the  wind. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  very  obvious  an  occasion 
I  here  give  for  the  sneering  jocularity  of  such  as 
have  no  relish  of  an  exact  likeness;  which  to 
render  complete,  he  who  draws  it  must  not 
disdain  the  slightest  strokes.  But  if  witlings 
should  be  inclined  to  attack  this  account,  let 
them  have  the  candour  to  quote  what  I  have 
offered  in  my  defence. 

He  was  for  some  time  in  the  summer  at 
Easton  Maudit,  Northamptonshire,  on  a  visit  to 
the  Reverend  Dr  Perc^,now  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
Whatever  dissatisfaction  he  felt  at  what  he  con- 
sidered a  slow  progress  in  intellectual  improve- 
ment, we  find  that  his  heart  was  tender,  and  his 
affections  warm,  as  appears  from  the  following 
very  kind  letter : — 

"TO  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  ESQ.,  IN  LEICESTER 
FIELDS,'*  LONDON. 

••  At  the  Rev,  Mr  Percys,  at  Easton 
Maudit,  Northamptonshire  {by 
Castle  Ashby),  Aug,  19,  1764. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  your  sickness,  till  I  heard 
likewise  of  your  recovery,  and  therefore  escaped 
that  part  of  your  pain,  which  every  man  must 
feel  to  whom  you  are  known  as  you  are  known 
to  me. 

"  Having  had  no  particular  account  of  your 
disorder,  I  know  not  in  what  state  it  has  left 
you.  If  the  amusement  of  my  company  can 
exhilarate  the  languor  of  a  slow  recovery,  I 
will  not  delay  a  day  to  come  to  you ;  for  I  know 
not  how  I  can  so  effectually  promote  my  own 
pleasure  as  by  pleasing:  you,  or  my  own  interest 
as  by  preserving  you,  m  whom,  if  I  should  lose 
you,  I  should  lose  almost  the  only  man  whom  I 
call  a  friend. 

"Pray  let  me  hear  of  you  from  yourself  or 
from  dear  Miss  Reynolds.*    Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr  Mudge.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"Your  most  affectionate 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Early  in  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  his  friend 
Mr  Beauclerk.  There  is  a  lively  picturesque 
account  of  his  behaviour  on  this  visit,  in  the 
"Gentleman's  Magarine"  for  March,  1785, 
being  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr 
John  Sharp.  The  two  following  sentences  are 
very  characteristical :  "He  drank  his  large 
potations  of  tea  with  me,  interrupted  by  many 
an  indignant  contradiction,  and  many  a  noble 
sentiment" — "  Several  persons  got  into  his  com- 
pany the  last  evening  at  Trinity,  where,  about 
twelve,  he  began  to  be  very  gr^eat,  stripped  poor 
Mrs  Macaulay  to  the  very  sldn,  then  gave  her 
for  his  toast,  and  drank  her  in  two  bmnpers." 

*  Sir  Joshua's  dster,  for  whom  Johnson  had  a  particular 
affection,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  many  letters  whidi  I  have  seen, 
and  which  I  am  sorry  her  too  nice  delicacy  will  not  permit  to  he 
pub--    •-  '  "^ 
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The  strictness  of  his  self-examination,  and 
scrupulous  Christian  humility,  appear  in  his 
pious  meditation  on  Easter  Day  this  year : — 

"  I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed 
sacrament;  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I 
have  hitherto  resolved  at  this  annual  com- 
memoration of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate 
my  life  by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew 
my  resolutions." 

The  concluding  words  are  very  remarkable, 
and  show  that  he  laboured  under  a  severe 
depression  of  spirits  :— 

"Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  reformed  no 
evil  habit ;  my  time  has  been  unprofitably  spent, 
and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has  left  nothing 
behind.  My  memory  grows  confused^  and  I  know 
not  kow  the  days  pass  over  me.  Good  Lord, 
deliver  me  1 "  * 

No  man  was  more  gratefully  sensible  of  any 
kindness  done  to  him  than  Johnson.  There  is  a 
little  circumstance  in  his  diary  this  year  which 
shows  him  in  a  very  amiable  light : — 

"July  2.  I  paid  Mr  Simpson  ten  guineas, 
which  he  had  formerly  lent  me  in  my  necessity, 
and  for  which  Tetty  expressed  her  gratitude." 

"July  8.  I  lent  Mr  Simpson  ten  guineas 
more." 

Here  he  had  the  pleasing  opportunity  of  doing 
the  same  kindness  to  an  old  fnend,  which  he  had 
formerly  received  from  him.  Indeed  his  liber- 
ality as  to  money  was  very  remarkable.  The 
next  article  in  his  diary  is, — "July  i6th,  I  re- 
ceived seventy-five  pounds.  Lent  Mr  Davies 
twenty-five." 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  this  time  surprised 

Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compliment  of  the 
iighest  academical  honours,  by  creating  him 
Doctor  of  Laws.  The  diploma,  which  is  in  my 
possession,  is  as  follows  : — 

••  OMNIBUS  ad  quos prasenies  litera pervenerint^ 
ndutcfiu  Nos  Prafositus  et  Socii  Seniores  ColUgii 
sacrosetncta  et  indivtdi*a  Trinitatis  Regina  Eluabetha 
juxta  Dublin^  testamur^  Samuel!  Johnson,  Armigero^ 
^  e^giam  scriptorum  elegantiam  et  utilitcUem^ 
grattam  concessam  fuisse  pro  gradu  DoctoraiUs  in 
utroque  Jure^  octavo  du  JuKi^  Anno  Domini 
mHusimc  septingentesimo  sexagesimo  •  quinto.  In 
cufus  rei  testimonium  singulorum  manus  et  sigillum 
quoin  kisce  utimur  apposuimus ;  vicesimc  tettio  die 
Julii,  Anno  Domini  mUlesimo  septingentesimo  texa- 
gesimo-quinto, 

Fran.  Andrews,  Prapt, 
GuL,  Clement.  R.  Murray. 

Tho.  Wilson.  RoBtus  Law. 

Tho.  Leland.  Mich.  Kearney." 

This  unsolicited  mark  of  distinction,  conferred 
on  so  great  a  literary  character,  did  much  honour 
to  the  judgment  and  liberal  spirit  of  that  learned 
body.    Johnson  acknowledged  the  favour  in  a 

•  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  6x. 


letter  to  Dr  Leland,  one  of  their  number;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it^* 

He  appears  this  year  to  have  been  seized  with 
a  temporary  fit  of  ambition,  for  he  had  thoughts 
both  of  studying  law  and  of  engaging  in  politics. 
His  "Prayer  before  the  Study  of  Law,"  is  truly 
admirable : — 

"  Sept,  26,  1765. 

"Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  Wisdom,  without 
whose  help  resolutions  are  vain,  without  whose 
blessings  study  is  ineffectual ;  enable  me,  if  it  be 
thy  will,  to  attain  such  knowledge  as  may  qualify 
me  to  direct  the  doubtful,  and  instruct  the 
ignorant ;  to  prevent  wrongs  and  terminate  con- 
tentions ;  and  grant  that  I  may  use  that  know- 
ledge which  I  shall  attain,  to  thy  glory  and  my 
own  salvation,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen."  * 

His  prayer  in  the  view  of  becoming  a  politician 

is  entitled, "  Engaging  in  Politics  with  H n," 

no  doubt  his  friend,  the  Right  Honourable  Wil- 
liam Gerard  Hamilton,  for  whom,  during  a  long 
acquaintance,  he  had  a  great  esteem,  and  to 
whose  conversations  he  once  paid  this  high  com- 
pliment ;  "  I  am  very  unwilling  to  be  left  alone 
Sir,  and  therefore  I  go  with  my  company  down 
the  first  pair  of  stairs,  in  some  hope  that  they  may, 
perhaps,  return  again  :  I  go  with  you.  Sir,  as  far 
as  the  street-door."  In  what  particular  depart- 
ment he  intended  to  engage,^"  does  not  apijear, 
nor  can  Mr  Hamilton  explain.  His  prayer  is  in 
general  terms  : 

"  Enlighten  my  understanding  with  knowledge 
of  ri^ht,  and  govern  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that  no 
deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor  temptation  corrupt 
me ;  that  I  may  always  endeavour  to  do  good  and 
hinder  evil."t 

There  is  nothing  upon  the  subject  in  his  diary. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  his  being  intro- 
duced into  the  family  of  Mr  Thrale,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark. 
Foreigners  are  not  a  little  amazed  when  they  hear 
of  brewers,  distillers,  and  men  in  similar  depart- 
ments of  trade,  held  forth  as  persons  of  consider- 
able consequence.  In  this  great  commercial 
country  it  is  natural  that  a  situation  which  pro- 
duces much  wealth  should  be  considered  as  very 
respectable ;  and  no  doubt  honest  industry  is  en- 
titled to  esteem.  But  perhaps  the  too  rapid 
advances  of  men  of  low  extraction  tends  to  lessen 
the  value  of  that  distinction  by  birth  and  gentility 
which  has  ever  been  found  beneficial  to  the  grand 
scheme  of  subordination.  Johnson  used  to  give 
this  account  of  the  rise  of  Mr  Thrale's  father : 
"  He  worked  at  six  shillings  a  week  for  twenty 
years  in  the  great  brewery,  which  afterwards 
was  his  own.  The  proprietor*^  of  it  had  an 
only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  nobleman. 
It  was  not  fit  that  a  peer  should  continue  the 
business.  On  the  old  man's  death,  therefore, 
the  brewery  was  to  be  sold.    To  find  a  pur- 

*  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  67. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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chaser  for  so  large  a  property  was  a  difficult 
matter;  and  after  some  time  it  was  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  treat  with  Thrale, 
a  sensible,  active,  honest  man,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  house,  and  to  transfer  the  whole 
to  him  for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  security 
bein^  taken  upon  the  property.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly settled.  In  eleven  years  Thrale  paid 
the  purchase -money.  He  acquired  a  larjg^e 
fortune,  and  lived  to  be  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Southwark.  But  what  was  most 
remarkable  was  the  liberality  with  which  he 
used  his  riches.  He  gave  his  son  and  daughters 
the  best  education.  The  esteem  which  his  good 
conduct  procured  him  from  the  nobleman  who 
had  married  his  master's  daughter  made  him 
be  treated  with  much  attention;  and  his  son, 
both  at  school  and  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
associated  with  young  men  of  the  first  rank. 
His  allowance  from  his  father  after  he  left 
college  was  splendid ;  not  less  than  a  thousand 
a  year.  This,  in  a  man  who  had  risen  as  old 
Thrale  did,  was  a  very  extraordinary  instance 
of  generosity.  He  used  to  say :  *  If  this  young 
dog  does  not  find  so  much  after  I  am  gone  as 
he  expects,  let  him  remember  that  he  has  had 
a  great  dead  in  my  own  time.'" 

The  son,  though  in  affluent  circumstances,  had 
good  sense  enough  to  carry  on  his  father's  trade, 
which  was  of  such  extent,  that  I  remember  he 
once  told  me  he  would  not  quit  it  for  an  annuity 
of  ten  thousand  a  year :  "  Not,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
get  ten  thousand  a  year  by  it,  but  it  is  an  estate 
to  a  family."  Havmg  left  daughters  only,  the 
property  was  sold  for  the  immense  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  :  a 
magnificent  proof  of  what  may  be  done  by  fair 
trade  in  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new 
system  of  gentility*  might  be  established  upon 
principles  totally  different  from  what  have  hither- 
to prevailed.  Our  present  heraldry,  it  may  be 
said,  is  suited  to  the  barbarous  times  in  which  it 
had  its  origin.  It  is  chiefly  founded  upon  fero- 
cious merit,  upon  military  excellence.  Why,  in 
civilised  times,  we  may  be  asked,  should  there 
not  be  rank  and  honours  upon  principles,  which, 
independent  of  lon^  custom,  are  certainly  not 
less  worthy,  and  which,  when  once  allowed  to  be 
connected  with  elevation  and  precedency,  would 
obtain  the  same  dignity  in  our  imagination? 
Why  should  not  the  knowledge,  the  skill,  the  ex- 
pertness,  the  assiduity,  and  the  spirited  hazards 
of  trade  and  commerce,  when  crowned  with 
success,  be  entitled  to  give  those  flattering  dis- 
tinctions by  which  mankind  are  so  universally 
captivated  ? 

*  Mrs  Barney  informs  me  that  she  heard  Dr  Johnson  say, 
**  An  English  Merchant  h  a  new  species  of  Gentleman."^  He, 
perhap8|  had  in  hu  mind  the  rollowin|[  ingenious  passage  in  the 
''  Consaons  Lovers/*  Act  iv..  Scene  u.,  where  Mr  Seaiand  thns 
addresses  Sir  John  Bevil :  "  Give  me  leave  to  sa^t  ^^^  ^"^  D*cr- 
chants  are  a  species  of  gentry  that  have  grown  into  the  world 
this  last  century,  and  are  as  honourable,  and  almost  as  osdol, 
as  3ron  landed  folks,  that  have  always  thonght  yoarsdves  so 
mnch  above  ns ;  for  jrour  trading  forsooth  is  extended  no  farther 
than  a  l«ad  of  hay,  or  a  (at  ox.  Yon  are  pleasant  people,  in- 
dead  I  becaose  yon  are  eenerally  bred  up  to  be  lasy,  theretore, 
I  warrant  yoa,  mdostry  is  dishonomable.^ 


Such  are  the  S]>ecious,  but  false,  arguments  for 
a  proposition  which  always  will  find  numerous 
advocates,  in  a  nation  where  men  are  every  day 
starting  up  from  obscurity  to  wealth.  To  refute 
them  is  needless.  The  general  sense  of  man- 
kind cries  out,  with  irresistible  force, "  Ungentil- 
homme  est  taujours  gentilhommey 

Mr  Thrale  had  married  Miss  Hesther  Lynch 
Salisbury,  of  good  Welch  extraction,  a  lady  of 
lively  talents,  improved  by  education.  That 
Johnson's  introduction  into  Mr  Thrale's  family, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of 
his  life  was  owing  to  her  desire  for  his  conversa- 
tion, is  a  very  probable  and  the  general  supposi- 
tion; but  it  IS  not  the  truth.  Mr  Murphy,  who 
was  intimate  with  Mr  Thrale,  having  spoken 
very  highly  of  Dr  Johnson,  he  was  requested  to 
make  them  acquainted.  This  being  mentioned  to 
Johnson,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  dinner 
at  Thrale's,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
reception,  both  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Thralej  and  they 
so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  his  invitations  to 
their  house  were  more  and  more  frequent,  till  at 
last  he  became  one  of  the  family,  and  an  apart- 
ment was  appropriated  to  him,  both  in  their  house 
at  Southwark,  and  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 

Johnson  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for  Mr 
Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  a  good 
scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  under- 
standing, and  of  manners  such  as  presented  the 
character  of  a  plain  independent  English  'Squire. 
As  this  family  will  frequently  be  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  and  as  a  false 
notion  has  prevailed  that  Mr  Thrale  was  inferior, 
and  in  some  degree  insignificant,  compared  with 
Mrs  Thrale,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  true  state 
of  the  case,  from  the  authority  of  Johnson  him- 
self in  his  own  words. 

"I  know  no  man,"  said  he,  "who  is  more 
master  of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale.  If 
he  but  holds  up  a  finger  he  is  obeyed.  It  is  a 
p'eat  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  is  above  him 
in  literary  attainments.  She  is  more  flippant,  but 
he  has  ten  times  her  learning:  he  is  a  regular 
scholar ;  but  her  learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy 
in  one  of  the  lower  forms."  My  readers  may 
naturally  wish  for  some  representation  of  the 
figures  of  this  couple.  Mr  Thrale  was  tall,  well- 
proportioned,  and  stately.  As  for  Madam^  or  my 
Mistress^  by  which  epithets  Johnson  used  to 
mention  Mrs  Thrale,  sne  was  short,  plump,  and 
brisk.  She  has  herself  given  us  a  lively  view  of 
the  idea  which  Johnson  had  of  her  person  on  her 
appearing  before  him  in  a  dark-coloured  gown  : 
"You  little  creatures  should  never  wear  those 
sort  of  clothes,  however;  they  are  unsuitable  in 
every  way.  What  I  have  not  all  insects  gay 
colours?"*  Mr  Thrale  gave  his  wife  a  liberal 
indulgence,  both  in  the  choice  of  their  company, 
and  in  the  mode  of  entertaining  them.  He  under- 
stood and  valued  Johnson,  without  remission, 
from  their  first  acquaintance  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Mrs  Thrale  was  enchanted  with  John- 
son's conversation  for  its  own  sake,  and  had  also  a 

*  Mrs  Pioirf's  "  Aneodotes,"  p.  s;^ 
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very  allowable  vanity  in  appearing  to  be  honoured 
with  the  attention  of  so  celebrated  a  man. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  Johnson 
than  this  connection.  He  had  at  Mr  Thrale's  all 
the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life :  his  melan- 
choly was  diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits 
lessened  by  association  with  an  agreeable  and 
well-ordered  family.  He  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  even  affection.  The  vivacity 
of  Mrs  Thrale's  literary  talk  roused  him  to  cheer- 
fulness and  exertion,  even  when  they  were  alone. 
But  this  was  not  often  the  case;  for  he  foimd 
here  a  constant  succession  of  what  gave  him  the 
highest  enjoyment — the  society  of  the  learned, 
the  witty,  and  eminent  in  every  way,  who  were 
assembled  in  numerous  companies — called  forth 
his  wonderful  powers,  and  gratified  him  with 
admiration,  to  which  no  man  could  be  insensible. 

In  the  October  of  this  year  he  at  length  gave 
to  the  world  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which, 
if  it  had  no  other  merit  but  that  of  producing  his 
Preface,  in  which  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
that  immortal  bard  are  displayed  with  a  masterly 
hand,  the  nation  would  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  A  blind  indiscriminate  admiration  of 
Shakspeare  had  exposed  the  British  nation  to  the 
ridicule  of  foreigners.  Johnson,  by  candidly  ad- 
mitting the  faults  of  his  poet,  had  the  more  credit 
in  bestowing  on  him  deserved  and  indisputable 
praise ;  and  doubtless  none  of  all  his  panegyrists 
have  done  him  half  so  much  honour.  Their 
praise  was  like  that  of  a  counsel  upon  his  own 
side  of  the  cause ;  Johnson's  was  like  the  grave, 
well-considered,  and  impartial  opinion  of  the 
judge,  which  falls  from  his  lips  with  weight,  and 
IS  received  with  reverence.  What  he  did  as  a 
commentator  has  no  small  share  of  merit,  though 
his  researches  were  not  so  ample,  and  his  investi- 
gations so  acute  as  they  might  have  been ;  which 
we  now  certainly  know  from  the  labours  of  other 
able  and  ingenious  critics  who  have  followed  him. 
He  has  ennchedhis  edition  with  aconcise  accoimt 
of  each  play,  and  of  its  characteristic  excellence. 
Many  of  his  notes  have  illustrated  obscurities  in 
the  text,  and  placed  passages  eminent  for  beauty 
in  a  more  conspicuous  hght;  and  he  has,  in 
general,  exhibited  such  a  mode  of  annotation  as 
may  be  beneficial  to  all  subsequent  editors. 

His  Shakspeare  was  virulently  attacked  by  Mr 
William  Kenrick,  who  obtained  the  degree  of 
LLD.  from  a  Scotch  University,  and  wrote  for 
the  booksellers  in  a  great  variety  of  branches. 
Though  he  certainly  was  not  without  consider- 
able merit,  he  wrote  with  so  little  regard  to 
decency,  and  principles,  and  decorum,  and  in  so 
hasty  a  manner,  that  his  reputation  was  neither 
extensive  nor  lasting.  I  remember  one  evening, 
when  some  of  his  works  were  mentioned,  Dr 
Goldsmith  said  he  had  never  heard  of  them ;  upon 
which  Dr  Johnson  observed,  "  Sir,  he  is  one  of 
the  many  who  have  made  themselves  public^ 
without  making  themselves  known/* 

A  young  student  of  Oxford,  of  the  name  of 
Barclay,  wrote  an  answer  to  Kenrick's  review  of 
Johnston's  Shakspeare.  Johnson  was  at  first 
angry  that  Kennck's  attack  should  have  the 


credit  of  an  answer ;  but,  afterwards,  considering 
the  young  man's  good  intention,  he  kindly 
noticed  him,  and  probably  would  have  done  more^ 
had  not  the  young  man  died. 

In  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare,  Johnson  treated 
Voltaire  very  contemptuously,  observing,  upon 
some  of  his  remarks,  "These  are  the  petty  cavils 
of  petty  minds."  Voltaire,  in  revenge,  made  an 
attack  upon  Johnson  in  one  of  his  numerous 
literary  sallies  which  I  remember  to  have  read; 
but  there  being  no  general  index  to  his  volu- 
minous works,  have  searched  in  vain,  and  there- 
fore cannot  quote  it." 

Voltaire  was  an  antagonist  with  whom  I 
thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to  contend 
I  pressed  him  to  answer.  He  said  he  perhaps 
might ;  but  he  never  did. 

Mr  Bumey  having  occasion  to  write  to  John- 
son for  some  receipts  for  subscriptions  to  his 
Shakspeare,  which  Johnson  had  omitted  to 
deliver  when  the  money  was  paid,  he  availed  him- 
self of  that  opportunity  of  thanking  Johnson  for 
the  great  pleasure  which  he  had  received  from 
the  perusal  of  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare,  which, 
although  it  excited  much  clamour  against  him  at 
first,  is  now  justly  ranked  among  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  his  writings.  To  this  letter  Johnson 
returned  the  following  answer ; — 

"TO  CHARLES  BURNEY,  ESQ.,  IN  POLAND 
STREET. 

"Sir, 
"  I  am  sorry  that  your  kindness  to  me  has 
brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble,  though  you 
have  taken  care  to  abate  that  sorrow,  by  the 
pleasure  which  I  receive  from  your  approbation. 
I  defend  my  criticism  in  the  same  manner  with 
you.  We  must  confess  the  faults  of  our  favourite 
to  gain  credit  to  our  praise  of  his  excellences. 
He  that  claims,  either  m  himself  or  for  another, 
the  honours  of  perfection,  will  surely  injure  the 
reputation  which  he  designs  to  assist. 

*'  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  your 
family.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
**  Oct.  16, 1765. 

From  one  of  his  Journals  I  transcribed  what 
follows : — 

"At  church,  Oct.— 65. 

"  To  avoid  all  singularity.    Bonavenhira,* 

"  To  come  in  before  service,  and  compose  my 
mind  by  meditation,  or  by  reading  some  portions 
of  Scripture.     Tetty. 

"  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon,  to  attend  it,  unless 
attention  be  more  troublesome  than  usefuL 

"  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a  reposal  of 
myself  upon  God,  and  a  resignation  of  all  into 
his  holy  hand." 

In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that  Dr  John* 

*  H«  was  probably  proposing  ^to  himself  the  model  of  this. 
exceUent  pecsoa,  who  foe  his  piety  was  oamed  ik$  Strm^ki» 
D«ci9r, 
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son  was  so  busily  employed  with  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  as  to  have  had  little  leisure  for  any 
other  literary  exertion,  or  indeed,  even  for  private 
correspondence.  He  did  not  favour  me  with  a 
single  letter  for  more  than  two  years,  for  which 
it  will  appear  that  he  afterwards  apologised. 

He  was,  however,  at  all  times  ready  to  give 
assistance  to  his  friends  and  others,  in  revising 
their  works,  and  in  writing  for  them,  or  greatly 
improving  their  dedications.  In  that  courtly 
species  of  composition  no  man  excelled  Dr  John- 
son. Though  the  loftiness  of  his  mind  prevented 
him  from  ever  dedicating  in  his  own  person,  he 
wrote  a  very  great  number  of  dedications  for 
others.  Some  of  these,  the  persons  who  were 
favoured  with  them,  are  unwillmg  should  be  men- 
tioned," from  a  too  anxious  apprehension,  as  I 
think,  that  they  might  be  suspected  of  having 
received  larger  assistance;  and  some,  after  all 
the  diligence  I  have  bestowed,  have  escaped  my 
inquiries.  He  told  me,  a  great  many  vears  ago, 
'*  he  believed  he  had  dedicated  to  all  the  royal 
family  round ;"  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him  what 
was  the  subject  of  the  work  dedicated,  provided 
it  were  innocent  He  once  dedicated  some  music 
for  the  German  flute,  to  Edward  Duke  of  York. 
In  writing  dedications  for  others,  he  considered 
himself  as  by  no  means  speaking  his  own  senti- 
ments. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  never  omit- 
ted to  write  to  him,  when  I  had  anything  worthy 
of  communicating.  I  generally  kept  copies  of  my 
letters  to  him,  that  I  might  have  a  full  view  of  our 
correspondence,  and  never  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand any  reference  in  his  letters.  He  kept  the 
greater  part  of  mine  very  carefully ;  and  a  short 
time  before  his  death  was  attentive  enough  to 
seal  them  up  in  bundles,  and  order  them  to  be 
delivered  to  me,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
Amongst  them  I  found  one,  of  which  I  had  not 
made  a  copy,  and  which  I  own  I  read  with  plea- 
sure at  the  distance  of  almost  twenty  years.  It 
is  dated  November,  1765,  at  the  palace  of  Pascal 
Paoli,  in  Corte,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  and  is  full 
of  generous  enthusiasm.  After  giving  a  sketch 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  that  island,  it 
proceeded  thus : — "  I  dare  to  call  this  a  spirited 
tour.     I  dare  to  challenge  your  approbation." 

This  letter  produced  the  following  answer, 
which  I  found  on  my  arrival  at  Paris  : — 

A.  M.  M.  BOSWELI^  CHEZ  M.  WATERS, 
BANQUIER,  A  PARIS. 

"/oAnson's  Courts  Fleet  Street^ 
^*  January  14,  1766. 

«  Dear  Sir, 
"  Apologies  are  seldom  of  any  use.  We  will 
delay  till  your  arrival  the  reasons,  good  or  bad, 
which  have  made  me  such  a  sparing  and  ungrate- 
ful correspondent.  Be  assured,  for  the  present, 
that  nothing  has  lessened  either  the  esteem  or 
love  with  which  I  dismissed  you  at  Harwich. 
Both  have  been  increased  by  all  that  I  have  been 
told  of  you  by  yourself  or  others ;  and  when  you 
return,  you  will  return  to  an  unaltered,  and,  I 
hope,  unalterable  friend. 


"  All  that  you  have  to  fear  from  me  Is  the  vexa- 
tion of  disappointing  me.  No  man  loves  to  frus- 
trate expectations  which  have  been  formed  in  his 
favour;  and  the  pleasure  which  I  promise  myself 
from  your  journals  and  remarks  is  so  great,  that 
perhaps  no  degree  of  attention  or  discernment 
will  be  sufficient  to  afford  it 

"  Come  home,  however,  and  take  yoUr  chance. 
I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  you ;  and  hope  that 
we  shall  not  be  so  long  separated  again.  Come 
home,  and  expect  such  welcome  as  is  due  to  him, 
whom  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity  has  led,  where 
perhaps  no  native  of  this  country  ever  was  before. 

"  I  nave  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can  deserve 
your  notice;  nor  would  I  willingly  lessen  the 
pleasure  that  any  novelty  may  give  you  at  your 
return.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  among  us  a  mind  which  has  been  so  long 
feasted  with  variety.  But  let  us  try  what  esteem 
and  kindness  can  effect 

"As  your  father's  liberality  has  indulged  you 
with  so  long  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
think  his  sickness,  or  even  his  desire  to  see  you, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  hastening  your  return.  The 
longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  think,  the  higher 
value  we  learn  to  put  on  thefriendship  and  tender- 
ness of  parents  and  of  friends.  Parents  we  can 
have  but  once ;  and  he  promises  himself  too  much, 
who  enters  life  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
many  friends.  Upon  some  motive,  I  hope,  that 
you  will  be  here  soon ;  and  am  willing  to  think 
that  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  your  return, 
that  it  is  sincerely  desired  by, 
"Dear  Sir, 
"Your  affectionate  and  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  returned  to  London  in  February,®*  and  found 
Dr  Johnson  in  a  good  house  in  Johnson's  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  in  which  he  had  accommodated  Miss 
Williams  with  an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor, 
while  Mr  Levett  occupied  his  post  in  the  garret ; 
his  faithful  Francis  was  still  attending  upon  him. 
He  received  me  with  much  kindness.  The 
fragments  of  our  first  conversation,  which  I 
have  preserved,  are  these :  I  told  him  that 
Voltaire,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  had  dis- 
tinguished Pope  and  Dryden  thus:  —  "Pope 
drives  a  handsome  chariot,  with  a  couple  of 
neat  trim  nags ;  Dryden  a  coach  and  six  stately 
horses."  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  the  truth  is, 
they  both  drive  coaches  and  six ;  but  Dryden's 
horses  are  either  galloping  or  stumbling  :  Pope's 
go  at  a  steady  even  trot."*  He  said  of  Gold- 
smith's "  Traveller,"  which  had  been  published 
in  my  absence,  "  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a 
poem  since  Pope's  time." 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  authentic 
precision,  what  has  long  floated  in  public  report, 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr  Gray  ("  Ode  on  the  Progress  of 
Poesv  **)  has  employed  somewhat  the  same  imase  to  characterise 
Dr>'den.  He,  indeed,  furnishes  his  car  with  but  two  horses; 
but  thev  are  of  "  ethereal  race :" 

"  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  prestunptaoas  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thtmder  cloth'd,  and  long  resounding  paoe.* 
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as  to  Johnson's  being  himself  the  author  of  a 
considerable  part  of  that  poem.  Much,  no 
doubt,  both  of  the  sentiments  and  expression, 
were  derived  from  conversation  with  him ;  and 
it  was  certainly  submitted  to  his  friendly  re- 
vision: but  in  the  year  1783,  he  at  my  request 
marked  with  a  pencil  the  lines  which  he  had 
furnished,  which  are  only  line  420th, 

*'  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  £ednt  to  go ; " 

and  the  concluding  ten  lines,  except  the  last 
couplet  but  one,  which  I  distinguish  by  the  italic 
character : — 

**  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find ; 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domesdc  joy  : 
The  lifted  axe^  the  agonising  wheels 
LtMs  iron  crown,  and  Damien^s  bed  of  steel , 
To  men  remote  from  power,  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  fiEiith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own." 

He  added,  "These  are  all  of  which  I  can  be 
sure."  They  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the 
whole,  which  consists  of  four  huncured  and  thirty- 
eight  verses.  Goldsmith,  in  the  couplet  which  he 
inserted,  mentions  Luke  as  a  person  well  known, 
and  superficial  readers  have  passed  it  over  quite 
smoothly;  while  those  of  more  attention  have 
been  as  much  perplexed  by  Luke  as  Lydiaty  in 
**  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  The  truth  is, 
that  Goldsmith  himself  was  in  a  mistake.  In  the 
"  Respublica  Hun^arica^  there  is  an  account  of 
a  desperate  rebellion  in  the  year  1 514,  headed  by 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Zecky  George  and 
Luke.  When  it  was  quelled,  George^  not  Luke^ 
was  punished  by  his  head  being  encircled  with  a 
red-hot  iron  crown  :  "  CoronA  candescente  ferred 
coranatur,^  The  same  severity  of  torture  was 
exercised  on  the  Earl  of  Athol,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

Dr  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favoured  me  by 
marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished  to  Gold- 
smith's "  Deserted  Village,"  which  are  only  the 
last  four : — 

"  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away : 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 

Talking  of  education,  "People  have  now-a- 
days,"  said  he, "  got  a  strange  opinion  that  every- 
thing should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now,  I 
cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so  much  good  as 
reading  the  books  from  which  the  lectures  are 
taken.  I  know  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught 
by  lectures,  except  where  experiments  are  to  be 
shown.  You  may  teach  chemistry  by  lectures : — 
you  might  teach  making  of  shoes  by  lectures  I " 

At  night  I  supped  with  him  at  the  Mitre  tavern, 
that  we  might  renew  our  social  intimacy  at  the 
original  place  of  meeting.  But  there  was  now 
A  considerable  difTerence  in  his  way  of  living. 
Having  had  an  illness,  in  which  he  was  advised 


to  leave  off  wine,  he  had,  from  that  period,  con- 
tinued to  abstain  from  it,  and  drink  only  water 
or  lemonade. 

I  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  his,  whom  I 
had  met  with  abroad,  was  so  wretchedly  perverted 
to  infidelity  that  he  treated  the  hopes  of  immor- 
tality with  brutal  levity :  and  said,  "As  man  dies 
like  a  do^,  let  him  lie  like  a  dog."  JOHNSON  : 
"  T/'he  dies  like  a  dog^  let  him  lie  like  a  dog."  I 
added  that  this  man  said  to  me : "  I  hate  mankind^ 
for  I  think  myself  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  I 
know  how  bad  I  am."  Johnson  :  "Sir,  he  must 
be  very  singular  in  his  opinion  if  he  thinks  him- 
self one  of  the  best  of  men,  for  none  of  his  friends 
think  him  so." — He  said :  "No  honest  man  could 
be  a  deist,  for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a  fair 
examination  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity."  I 
named  Hume.  JOHNSON:  "No,  Sir;  Hume? 
owned  to  a  clergyman  in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham 
that  he  had  never  read  the  New  Testament  with 
attention." — I  mentioned  Hume's  notion,  that  all 
who  are  happy  are  equally  happy ;  a  little  Miss 
withanewgownatadancing-school  ball,a  general 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  an  orator 
after  having  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  a  great 
assembly.  Johnson:  "Sir,  that  all  who  are 
happy  are  equally  happy,  is  not  true.  A  peasant 
and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally  satisfied^  but 
not  equally  happy.  Happiness  consists  in  the 
multiplicity   ot   agreeable   consciousness.      A 

Eeasant  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal 
appiness  vrith  a  philosopher."  I  remember 
this  very  question  very  happily  illustrated  in 
opposition  to  Hume,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Robert 
Brown,  at  Utrecht.  "A  small  drinking-glass 
and  a  large  one,"  said  he,  "may  be  equally 
full:  but  the  large  one  holds  more  than  the 
small." 

Dr  Johnson  was  very  kind  this  evening,  and 
said  to  me  :  "  You  have  now  lived  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  you  have  employed  them 
well."  "Alas,  Sir,"  said  I,  "I  fear  not.  Do  I 
know  history  ?  Do  I  know  mathematics  ?  Do  I 
know  law?"  Johnson  :  "Why,  Sir,  though  you 
may  know  no  science  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
teach  it,  and  no  profession  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  follow  it,  your  general  mass  of  knowledge  of 
books  and  men  renders  you  very  capable  to 
make  yourself  master  of  any  science,  or  fit  your« 
self  for  any  profession."  I  mentioned  that  a  gay 
friend  had  advised  me  against  being  a  lawyer, 
because  I  should  be  excelled  by  plodding  block- 
heads. Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  in  the  formulary 
and  statutory  part  of  law,  a  plodding  block- 
head may  excel;  but  in  the  ingenious  and 
rational  part  of  it  a  plodding  blockhead  can 
never  excel." 

I  talked  of  the  mode  adopted  by  some  to  rise 
in  the  world,  by  courting  great  men,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  submitted  to  it  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  never  was  near  enough  ta 
great  men  to  court  them.  You  may  be  prudfently 
attached  to  great  men,  and  yet  independent. 
You  are  not  to  do  what  you  think  wrong ;  and^ 
Sir,  you  are  to  calculate,  and  not  to  pay  too  dear 
for  what  you  get.    You  must  not  give  a  shilling's 
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worth  of  court  for  sixpence  worth  of  good.  But 
if  you  can  get  a  shilling's  worth  of  good  for  six- 
pence worth  of  court,  you  are  a  fool  if  you  do 
not  pay  court." 

He  said :  "  If  convents  should  be  allowed  at 
all,  they  should  only  be  retreats  for  persons 
unable  to  serve  the  public,  or  who  have  served 
it  It  is  our  first  duty  to  serve  society ;  and, 
after  we  have  done  that,  we  may  attend  wholly 
to  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls.  A  youthful 
passion  for  abstracted  devotion  should  not  be 
encouraged." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  second  sight,  and 
other  mysterious  manifestations;  the  fulfilment 
of  which,  I  suggested,  might  happen  by  chance. 
Johnson  :  "Yes,  Sir,  but  they  have  happened 
so  oflen,  that  mankind  have  agreed  to  think  them 
not  fortuitous." 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had  seen 
in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to  publish  an 
account  of  it  He  encouraged  me  by  saying, 
"  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject : 
but  all  that  you  tell  us  will  be  new  to  us.  Give 
us  as  many  anecdotes  as  you  can." 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was  on  Satur- 
day, the  15th  of  February,  when  I  presented  to 
him  my  old  and  most  intimate  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Temple,  then  of  Cambridge.  I  having  men- 
tioned that  I  had  passed  some  time  with 
Rousseau,  in  his  wild  retreat,  and  having  Quoted 
some  remark  made  by  Mr  Wilkes,  with  whom  I 
had  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  Italy,  Johnson 
said  sarcastically,  "  It  seems,  Sir,  you  have  kept 
very  good  company  abroad,  Rousseau  and 
Wilkes  I  *  Thinking  it  enough  to  defend  one 
at  a  time,  I  said  nothing  as  to  my  gay  friend, 
but  answered  with  a  smile,  "  My  dear  Sir,  you 
don't  call  Rousseau  bad  company.  Do  you 
really  think  him  a  bad  man  ?"  JOHNSON  :  "Sir, 
if  you  are  talking  jestingly  of  this,  I  don't  talk 
wiUi  you.  If  you  mean  to  be  serious,  I  think  him 
one  of  the  worst  of  men  ;  a  rascal,  who  ought  to 
be  hunted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been.  Three 
or  four  nations  have  expelled  him,  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this  country." 
BOSWELL  :  "  I  don't  deny.  Sir,  but  that  his  novel 
may,  perhaps,  do  harm ;  but  I  cannot  think  his 
intention  was  bad."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  that  will 
not  do.  We  cannot  prove  any  man's  intention 
to  be  bad.  You  may  shoot  a  man  through  the 
head,  and  say  you  intended  to  miss  him;  but 
the  judge  will  order  you  to  be  hanged.  An 
alleged  want  of  intention,  when  evil  is  conmiitted, 
will  not  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  justice.  Rousseau, 
Sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a 
sentence  for  his  transportation  than  that  of  any 
felon  who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
many  years.  .Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  him 
work  in  the  plantations."  Boswell  :  "  Sir,  do 
you  think  htm  as  bad  a  man  as  Voltaire?" 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  settle 
the  proportion  of  iniquity  between  them." 

This  violence  seemed  very  strange  to  me^  who 
had  read  many  of  Rousseau's  animated  wntings 
with  great  pleasure,  and  even  edification ;  had 
been  much  pleased  with  his  society,  and  was 


just  come  from  the  continent  where  he  was 
generally  admired.  Nor  can  I  yet  allow  that 
he  deserves  the  very  severe  censure  which  John- 
son pronotmced  upon  him.  His  absurd  pre- 
ference of  savage  to  civilised  life,  and  other 
singularities,  are  proofs  rather  of  a  defect  in  his 
understanding,  than  of  any  depravity  in  his 
heart  And  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
opinion  which  many  worthy  men  have  expressed 
of  his  "  Profession  de  Foidu  Viccure  Savoyard^ 
I  cannot  help  admiring  it  as  the  performance  of 
a  man  full  of  sincere  reverential  submission  to 
Divine  mystery,  though  beset  with  perplexing 
doubts  :  a  state  of  mind  to  be  viewed  with  pity 
rather  than  with  anger. 

Oa  his  favourite  subject  of  subordination, 
Johnson  said :  "  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
men  are  naturally  equal,  that  no  two  people  can 
be  half  an  hour  together,  but  one  shall  acquire 
an  evident  superiority  over  the  other." 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  us  by  philo- 
sophers, to  console  ourselves,  when  distressed  or 
embarrassed,  by  thinking  of  those  who  are  in  a 
worse  situation  flian  ourselves.  This,  I  observed, 
could  not  apply  to  all,  for  there  must  be  some 
who  have  nobody  worse  than  they  are.  John- 
son :  "Why,  to  be  sure^  Sir,  there  are;  but  they 
don't  know  it  There  is  no  being  so  poor  and 
so  contemptible,  who  does  not  think  there  is 
somebody  still  poorer  and  still  more  con- 
temptible." 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was  very 
short,  I  had  not  many  opportunitiesof  being  with 
Dr  Johnson ;  but  I  felt  my  veneration  for  him  in 
no  degree  lessened,  by  my  having  seen  mul- 
iorum  hominum  mares  et  urbes.  On  the 
contrary,  by  having  it  in  my  power  to  compare 
him  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  persons 
of  other  countries,  my  admiration  of  his  extra- 
ordinary mind  was  increased  and  confirmed. 

The  roughness,  indeed,  which  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  his  manners,  was  more  striking  to  me 
now,  from  my  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
studied,  smooth,  complying  habits  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  I  clearly  recognised  in  him,  not  with- 
out respect  for  his  honest  conscientious  zeal,  the 
same  indignant  and  sarcastical  mode  of  treating 
every  attempt  to  unhinge  or  weaken  good 
principles. 

One  evening,  when  a  young  gentleman  teased 
him  with  an  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his 
servant,  who,  he  said,  would  not  believe  the 
Scriptures,  because  he  could  not  read  them  in 
the  original  tongues,  and  be  sure  that  they  were 
not  invented  : — "  Why,  foolish  fellow,"  said 
Johnson,  "has  he  any  better  authorityfor  almost 
everything  that  he  believes?"  Boswell:  "Then 
the  vulgar.  Sir,  never  can  know  they  are  right 
but  must  submit  themselves  to  the  learned." 
Johnson  :  "  To  be  sure.  Sir.  The  vulgar  are 
the  children  of  the  State,  and  must  be  taught  like 
children."  Boswell:  "Then,  Sir,  a  poor  Turk 
must  be  a  Mahometan,  just  as  a  poor  English- 
man must  be  a  Christian  ?  "  Johnson:  "Why, 
yes.  Sir;  and  what  then?  This,  now,  is  such 
stuff  as  I  used  to  talk  to  my  mother,  when  I  first 
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began  to  think  myself  a  clever  fellow ;  and  she 
ought  to  have  whipt  me  for  it." 

Another  evening  Dr  Goldsmith  and  I  called 
on  him,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to 
sup  with  us  at  the  Mitre.  We  found  him  indis- 
posed, and  resolved  not  to  go  abroad.  *'  Come, 
then,''  said  Goldsmith,  "  we  will  not  go  to  the 
Mitre  to-night,  since  we  cannot  have  the  big 
man  with  us.''  Johnson  then  called  for  a  bottle 
of  port,  of  which  Goldsmith  and  I  partook, 
while  our  friend,  now  a  water-drinker,  sat  by  us. 
Goldsmith  :  *^  I  think,  Mr  Johnson,  you  don't 
go  near  the  theatres  now.  You  give  yourself  no 
more  concern  about  a  new  play  than  if  you  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  stage."  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Why,  Sir,  our  tastes  greatly  alter.  The 
lad  does  not  care  for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the 
old  man  does  not  care  for  the  young  man's 
whore."  GOLDSMITH  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  but  your 
Muse  was  not  a  whore."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  do 
not  think  she  was.  But  as  we  advance  in  the 
journey  of  life,  we  drop  some  of  the  things  which 
have  pleased  us;  whether  it  be  that  we  are 
fatigued,  and  don't  choose  to  carry  so  many 
things  any  farther,  or  that  we  find  other  things 
which  we  like  better."  Boswell;  "  But,  Sir, 
why  don't  you  give  us  something  in  some  other 
way  ?  Goldsmith  :  "  Ay,  Sir,  we  have  a 
claim  upon  you."  Johnson:  "No,  Sir,  I  am 
not  obliged  to  do  any  more.  No  man  is  obliged 
to  do  as  much  as  he  can  do.  A  man  is  to  have 
part  of  his  life  to  himself.  If  a  soldier  has 
tought  a  good  many  campaigns,  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed  if  he  retires  to  ease  and  tranquillity.  A 
physician,  who  has  practised  long  m  a  great 
city,  may  be  excused  if  he  retires  to  a  small 
town  and  takes  less  practice.  Now,  Sir,  the 
good  I  can  do  by  my  conversation  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  good  I  can  do  by  my 
writings,  that  the  practice  of  a  physician,  retired 
to  a  small  town,  does  to  his  practice  in  a  great 
city."  Boswell:  "But  I  wonder.  Sir,  you 
have  not  more  pleasure  in  writing  than  in  not 
writing."    JOHNSON :  **  Sir,  you  may  wonder." 

He  talked  of  making  verses,  and  observed, 
"  The  great  difficulty  is,  to  know  when  you  have 
made  good  ones.  When  composing,  I  have 
generally  had  them  in  my  mind,  perhaps  fifty 
at  a  time,  walking  up  and  down  m  my  room ; 
and  then  I  have  written  them  down,  and  often, 
firom  laziness,  have  written  only  half  lines.  I 
have  written  a  hundred  lines  in  a  day.  I  re- 
member I  wrote  a  hundred  lines  of  *  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes '  in  a  day.  Doctor  (turning 
to  Goldsmith),  I  am  not  quite  idle :  I  made  one 
line  t'other  day ;  but  I  made  no  more."  Gold- 
smith :  "  Let  us  hear  it ;  we'll  put  a  bad  one 
to  it."  Johnson:  "No,  Sir;  I  have  forgot 
it" 

Such  specimens  of  the  easy  and  playfiil  con- 
versation of  the  great  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  are, 
I  think,  to  be  prized,  as  exhibiting  the  little 
varieties  of  a  nund  so  enlarged  and  so  power- 
ful when  objects  of  consequence  required  its 
exertions,  and  as  giving  us  a  minute  knowledge 
of  his  character  and  modes  of  thinking. 
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"to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTON, 
NEAR  SPILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

**  March  9,  1766. 
"Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  What  your  friends  have  done,  that  from  your 
departure  till  now  nothing  has  been  heard  of  you, 
none  of  us  are  able  to  inform  the  rest ;  but  as  we 
are  all  neglected  alike,  no  one  thinks  himself  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  complaint 

"  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  you  or  of 
Langton,  from  the  time  that  dear  Miss  Langton 
left  us,  had  not  I  met  Mr  Simpson,  of  Lincoln, 
one  day  in  the  street,  by  whom  I  was  informed 
that  Mr  Langton,  your  Mamma,  and  yourself, 
had  been  all  ill,  but  that  you  were  all  recovered. 

"That  sickness  should  suspend  your  corre- 
spondence, I  did  not  wonder;  but  hoped  that  it 
would  be  renewed  at  your  recovery. 

"  Since  you  will  not  inform  us  where  you  are, 
or  how  you  live,  I  know  not  whether  you  desire 
to  know  anything  of  us.  However,  I  will  tell 
you  that  THE  CLUB  subsists ;  but  we  have  the  loss 
of  Burke's  company  since  he  has  been  engaged 
in  public  business,  m  which  he  has  gained  more 
reputation  than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  [first] 
appearance  ever  gained  before.  He  made  two 
speeches  in  the  House  for  repealing  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  were  publicly  commended  by  Mr 
Pitt,  and  have  filled  the  town  with  wonder. 

"  Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  attain  civil  greatness.  I  am 
grown  greater  too,  for  I  have  maintained  the 
newspapers  these  many  weeks;  and  what  is 
greater  still,  I  have  risen  every  morning  since 
New  Year's  day,  at  about  eight :  when  I  was  up, 
I  have  indeed  done  but  little ;  yet  it  is  no  slight 
advancement  to  obtain  for  so  many  hours  more 
the  consciousness  of  being. 

"  I  wish  you  were  in  my  new  study ;  I  am  now 
writing  the  first  letter  init ;  I  think  it  looks  very 
pretty  about  me. 

'*  Dyer  is  constant  at  THE  CLUB,  Hawkins  is 
remiss:  I  am  not  over  diligent  Dr  Nugent, 
Dr  Goldsmith,  and  Mr  Reynolds,  are  very 
constant.  Mr  Lye  is  printing  his  Saxon  and 
Gothic  Dictionary;  all  the  club  subscribes. 

**You  will  pay  my  best  respects  to  all  my 
Lincolnshire  friends. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately  yours^ 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«*t0  bennet  langton,  esq.,  at  langton, 
near  spilsby,  lincolnshire 

^^May  10,  1766, 

**yoknson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  In  supposing  that  I  should  be  more  than 

commonly  affected  by  the  death  of  Peregrine 

Langton,*  you  were  not  mistaken ;  he  was  one 

of  those  whom  I  loved  at  once  by  instinct  and 

by  reason.    I  have  seldom  indulged  more  hope 

*  Mr  Laogtoo's  ancW. 
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of  anything  than  of  being  able  to  improve  our 
acquaintance  to  friendship.  Many  a  time  have 
I  placed  myself  akaln  at  Langton,  and  imagined 
the  pleasure  with  which  I  should  walk  to 
Partney*  in  a  summer  morning;  but  this  is  no 
longer  possible.  We  must  now  endeavour  to 
preserve  what  is  left  us, — ^his  example  of  piety 
and  economy.  I  hope  you  make  what  inquiries 
you  can,  and  write  down  what  is  told  you. 
The  little  things  which  distinguish  domestic 
characters  are  soon  forgotten :  if  you  delay  to 
inquire,  you  will  have  no  information;  if  you 
neglect  to  write,  information  will  be  vain.t 

*  The  place  of  residence  of  Mr  l^ere^^ne  Lanston. 

t  Mr  Langton  did  not  disr^nrd  this  counsel,  but  wrote  the 
following  account,  which  he  has  oeen  pleased  to  communicate  to 
me:— 

"The  circumstanoes  of  Mr  Peregrine  Langton  were  these. 
He  had  an  annuity  for  life  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
He  resided  in  a  village  in  Lincolnshire;  the  rent  of  his  house, 
with  two  or  three  small  fields,  was  twenty<eight  pounds;  the 
county  he  lived  in  was  not  more  than  moderately  cheap;  his 
family  Tconsisted  of  a  sbter,  who  paid  him  eighteen  pounds 
annually  for  her  board,  and  a  niece.  The  servants  were  two 
maids,  and  two  men  in  livery.  His  common  way  of  living,  at 
his  table,  was  three  or  four  dishes  j  the  appurtenaooet  to  his 
tabte  were  neat  and  handsome:  he  frequently  entertained  com- 
pany at  dinner,  and  then  his  table  was  well  served  with  as  many 
difches  as  were  usual  at  the  tables  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  H  is  own  appearance,  as  to  clothes,  was  genteelly 
neat  and  plain.  He  had  always  a  postchaise,  and  kept  three 
horses. 

"  Sudi.  with  the  resources  I  have  mentioned,  was  his  way  of 
living,  wliich  he  did  not  suffer  to  employ  his  whole  income ;  for 
he  had  alwajrs  a  sum  of  mone^  lywg  by  him  for  any  extras 
ordinary  expenses  that  might  anse.  Some  money  he  put  into 
the  stoacs;  at  his  death  the  sum  he  had  there  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  purchased  out  of  his  income  his 
household  furniture  and  linen,  of  which  latter  he  had  a  very 
ample  store ;  and,  as  I  am  assured  bv  those  that  had  very  good 
means  of  knowing,  not  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  his  moome 
was  set  apart  for  oiarity:  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  sum  of 
twenty<five  pounds  was  found,  with  a  direction  to  be  employed  in 
such  uses. 

"  He  had  laid  down  a  plan  of  living  proportioned  to  his  in- 
come,  and  did  not  practise  anv^  extraordinary  degree  of  par«- 
mony,  but  endeavoured  that  in  his  familjr  there  should  be  iMenty 
without  waste.  As  an  instance  that  this  was  his  endeavour^  it 
may  be  worth  v^ile  to  mention  a  method  he  took  in  reflating 
a  proper  allowance  of  malt  liquor  to  be  drunk  in  his  family,  that 
there  might  not  be  a  deficiency,  or  any  intemperate  profusion. 
On  a  complaint  made  that  his  allowance,  of  a  hogshead  in  a 
month,  was  not  enough  for  his  own  mmily.  he  ordered  the 
quantity  of  a  hogshead  to  be  put  into  bottles,  had  it  lodced  up 
from  the  servants,  and  distributed  out  every  day,  eight  quarts, 
which  is  the  quantity  each  day  at  one  hcMEsh^d  in  a  month ; 
and  told  his  servants,  that  if  that  did  not  sutnce,  he  would  allow 
them  more ;  but,  by  this  method,  it  appeared  at  once  that  the 
allowance  was  much  more  than  sufficient  for  his  small  fiuiuly; 
and  this  proved  a  clear  conviction,  that  could  not  be  answoned, 
and  saved  all  future  dispute.  H  e  was,  in  general,  very  diligently 
and  punctually  attended  and  obeyed  by  his  servants ;  he  was 
very  coniiiderate  as  to  the  ii^unctions  he  nive,  and  explained 
them  distinctly ;  and,  at  their  first  coming  to  his  service,  steadily 
exacted  a  close  compliance  with  them,  without  any  remission : 
and  the  servants  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  soon  grew  habitually 
accustomed  to  the  practice  of  their  business,  and  then  very  little 
further  attention  was  necessary.  On  extraordinary  instances  of 
g^ood  behaviour,  or  diligent  service,  he  was  not  wanting  in  par- 
ticular  encouragements  and  presents  above  their  wa^es ;  it  is  re- 
markable that  hie  would  permit  their  relations  to  visit  them,  and 
stay  at  his  house  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

"The  wonder,  vnth  most  that  hear  an  account  of  his  economy, 
will  be,  how  he  was  able,  with  such  an  income,  to  do  so  much, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  he  paid  for  everything  he 
had.  H^  had  no  land,  except  the  two  or  three  small  ^ds 
which  I  have  said  he  rented :  ajid,  instead  of  gaining  an3rthing 
by  their  produce,  I  have  reason  to  think  he  lost  by  them ;  how- 
ever, they  furnished  him  with  no  further  assistance  towards  his 
housekeeping  than  grass  for  his  hcnses  (not  hay,  for  that  I  know 
he  bought),  auid  for  two  cows.  Every  Monday  morning  he  settled 
his  family  accounts,  and  so  kept^  up  a  constant  attention  to 
the  confining  his  expenses  within  his  income,  and  to  do  it  more 
exactly,  compared  those  expenses  with  a  computation  he  had 
made,  how  much  that  income  would  afford  him  every  week  and 
day  of  the  year.    One  of  bis  roonomical  practices  was,  as  soon 


^  His  art  of  life  certainly  deserves  to  be  known 
and  studied.  He  lived  in  plenty  and  elegance 
upon  an  income  which  to  many  would  appear 
indigent,  and  to  most,  scanty.  How  he  lived, 
thexv^ore,  every  man  has  an  interest  in  knowing. 
His  death,  I  hope,  was  peaceful;  it  was  surely 
happy. 

**I  wish  I  had  written  sooner,  lest,  writing 
now,  I  should  renew  your  grief;  but  I  would 
not  forbear  sa^g  what  I  have  now  said. 

"This  loss  is,  I  hope,  the  only  misfortune  of 
a  family  to  whom  no  misfortune  at  all  should 
happen,  if  my  wishes  could  avert  it  Let  me 
know  how  you  all  go  on.  Has  Mr  Langton  got 
him  the  little  horse  that  I  recommended?  It 
would  do  him  good  to  ride  about  his  estate  in 
fine  weather. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs 
Langtoxi,  and  to  dear  Miss  Langton,  and 
Miss  Di,  and  Miss  Juliet,  and  to  everybody 
else. 

"  The  Club  holds  very  well  together.  Mon- 
day is  my  night*  I  continue  to  rise  tolerably 
well,  and  read  more  than  I  did  I  hope  some* 
thing  will  yet  come  on  it    I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"SaAL  JOHNSON.*' 

After  I  had  been  some  time  in  Scotland,  I 
mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter,  that  "  on  my  first 
return  to  my  native  country,  after  some  years  of 
absence,  I  was  told  of  a  vast  number  of  my 
acquaintance  who  were  all  gone  to  the  land  of 
forgetfiilness,  and  I  found  myself  like  a  man 
stalking  over  a  field  of  battle,  who  every  moment 
perceives  some  one  lying  dead."  I  complained 
of  irresolution,  and  mentioned  my  having  made 
a  vow  as  a  security  for  good  conduct  f  wrote 
to  him  again  without  being  able  to  move  his 
indolence :  nor  did  I  hear  from  him  till  he  had 
received  a  copy  of  my  inaugural  Exercise,  or 
Thesis  in  Civil  Law,  which  I  published  at  my 
admission  as  an  Advocate,  as  ts  the  custom  of 
Scotland.    He  then  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — 

as  any  repair  was  wanting  in  or  about  his  house,  to  have  it  im* 
mediately  performed,  when  he  had  money  to  spare,  he  chose 
to  lay  in  a  proviuoa  of  linen  or  clothes,  or  any  other  necessaries ; 
as  then,  he  said,  he  could  afford  it,  which  he  might  not  be  so 
well  able  to  do  ^en  the  actual  want  came ;  in  consequence  of 
which  method  he  had  a  considerable  supply  of  necessary  articles 
lying  by  him,  beside  what  was  in  use. 

"But  the  main  particular  that  seems  to  have  enabled  him  to 
do  so  much  with  his  income,  was,  that  he  paid  for  everything  as 
soon  as  he  had  it^  except  alone  what  were  current  accounts, 
such  as  rent  for  his  house^  and  tervanu'  wages;  and  these  he 
paid  at  the  stated  times  with  the  utmost  exactness.  He  gave 
notice  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbouring  market  towns  that 
they  should  do  lon^  have  his  custom,  if  they  let  any  of  his 
servants  have  anything  without  their  paying  for  it.  Thus  he 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  commit  thoee  impudences  to  which 
those  are  liable  that  defer  their  payments  by  using  their  money 
some  other  way  than  where  it  ou^ht  to  go.  And  whatever 
money  he  had  by  hiin,  he  knew  that  it  wras  not  demanded  else- 
where, but  that  he  might  safely  employ  it  as  he  pleased. 

"  Hu  example  was  confined,  by  the  se^uestmd  i^ace  of  his 
abode,  to  the  observation  of  few,  though  his  prudence  and  virtue 
would  have  made  it  valuable  to  all  who  could  have  known  it. 
These  few  particulars,  whidi  h  knew  myseU^  or  have  obtained 
firom  those  who  lived  with  him,  may  afford  instruction,  and  be 
an  incentive  to  that  wise  art  of  living,  which  he  so  successfully 
practised." 

*  Of  his  being  in  the  chair  of  Thb  Litbraxv  Club,  which  at 
this  time  met  once  a  week  in  the  evening. 
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"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  LondoHt  Aug,  21,  1766. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"The  reception  of  your  Thesis  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  debt  to  >;ou.  Why  did  you  ....  * 
I  will  punish  you  for  it,  by  telling  you  that  your 
Latin  wants  correction.t  In  the  beginning,  Spei 
dltercB^  not  to  urge  that  it  should  be  primes^  is 
not  grammatical:  cUiertx  should  be  altert.  In 
the  next  line  you  seem  to  use  frgnus  absolutely, 
for  what  we  call  family^  that  is,  for  illustrious 
extraction^  I  doubt  without  authority.  Homines 
nullius  originis  for  Nullis  orti  majoribus^  or 
Nullo  loco  natif  is,  as  I  am  afraid,  barbarous. — 
Ruddiman  is  dead. 

"  I  have  now  vexed  you  enough  and  will  try  to 
please  you.  Your  resolution  to  obey  your  father 
I  sincerely  approve;  but  do  not  accustom  your- 
seli'  to  encham  your  volatility  by  vows;  they 
will  sometimes  leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind,  which 
you  will,  perhaps,  never  be  able  to  extract  or 
eject  TaScc  this  warning;  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance. 

"  The  study  of  the  law  is  what  you  very  justly 
term  it,  copious  and  generous ;  %  and  in  adding 
your  name  to  its  professors,  you  have  done  exactly 
what  I  always  wished,  when  I  wished  you  best 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  pursue  it 
vigorously  and  constantly.  You  ^ain,  at  least, 
what  is  no  small  advantage,  security  from  those 
troublesome  and  wearisome  discontents,  which 
are  always  obtruding  themselves  upon  a  mind 
vacant,  unemployed,  and  undetermined. 

"  You  ought  to  think  it  no  small  inducement 
to  diligence  and  perseverance,  that  they  will 
please  your  father.  We  all  live  upon  the  hope 
of  pleasing  somebody,  and  the  pleasure  of 
pleasing  ought  to  be  greatest,  and  at  last  always 
will  be  greatest,  when  our  endeavours  are 
exerted  in  consequence  of  our  duty. 

"  Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it  must 
not  pass  in  idle  deliberation  how  it  shall  be 
spent :  deliberation,  which  those  who  begin  it  by 
prudence,  and  continue  it  with  subtilty,  must, 
after  long  expense  of  thought,  conclude  by 
chance.  To  prefer  one  future  mode  of  life  to 
another,  upon  just  reasons,  requires  faculties 
which  it  has  not  pleased  our  Creator  to  give  us. 

"If  therefore  the  profession  you  have  chosen 
has  some  unexpected  inconveniences,  console 

*  The  passage  omitted  alluded  to  a  private  transaction. 

t  This  censure  of  my  Latin  relates  to  the  Dedication,  which 
was  as  follows  >- 

'*  Viro  nobilissimo,  omatissimo,  Toanm  Vicecomiti  Moun- 
Stuart,  atavis  edito  regibus  excelsae  familise  de  Bute  sfei  altertg; 
labente  secnlo^  quum  homines  nullius  cri^nis  gtmu  aequare 
opihosaggrediuntur,  san^inis  antiquiet  iUustris  semper  memori| 
natalhxm  splendorem  vututibtu  augenti:  ad  publica  populi 
comitia Jam  legato ;  in  optimatinm  vefx>  magnae  Britannia  senatu, 
jure  hiveditano,  olim  consessuro:  vim  insitam  varia  doctrina 
promovente,  nee  tamen  se  venditante,  prsedito:  prisca  fide 
animo  Uberrimo,  et  morum  el^antia  insigni :  in  Italiae  visitands 
itinere,  socio  suo  honoratissimo,  hasce  jurisprudentise  primitias 
devinctissinue  amidtis  et  observantise,  monumentum,  d.d.c.q. 
Jacobus  Boswbll." 

%  This  alludes  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  Proemium  of  my 
Thesis.  "^umsPRUDBNTiiS,  studio  nullum  ubcrius,  nullum 
gencrodtis :  in  Icgibus  enim  agitandis,  populomm  mores,  varias- 
qu«  fortunse  vices  ex  quibus  leges  oriuntur,  oontemplari  simul 
••okmtis.'' 

(9). 


yourself  by  reflecting  that  no  profession  is 
without  them;  and  that  all  the  importunities 
and  perplexities  of  business  are  softness  and 
luxury,  compared  with  the  incessant  cravings  of 
vacancy,  and  the  unsatisfactory  expedients  of 
idleness. 

*  Hsec  sunt  auae  nostr&  potui  te  voce  monere ; 
Vade,  age. 

"As  to  your  History  of  Corsica,  you  have  no 
materials  which  others  have  not,  or  may  not 
have.  You  have,  somehow  or  other,  wanned 
your  imagination.  I  wish  there  were  some  cure, 
like  the  lover's  leap,  for  all  heads  of  which  some 
single  idea  has  obtained  an  unreasonable  and 
irregular  possession.  Mind  your  own  affairs, 
and  leave  the  Corsicans  to  theirs. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*'  AucMnleck,  Nov.  6,  1766. 

"  Much  esteemed  and  dear  Sir, 
"  I  plead  not  guilty  to  ....  * 
"  Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself  of  the 
charge  brought  against  me,  I  presume  you  will 
not  be  displeased  if  I  escape  the  punishment 
which  you  have  decreed  for  me  unheard.  If 
you  have  discharged  the  arrows  of  criticism 
against  an  innocent  man,  you  must  rejoice  to 
find  they  have  missed  him,  or  have  not  been 
pointed  so  as  to  woimd  him. 

"To  talk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am,  with 
all  deference,  going  to  offer  a  few  observations 
in  defence  of  my  Latin,  which  you  have  found 
fault  with. 

"You  think  I  should  have  used  sfiei prifna^ 
mstead  of  spei  alteroe.  Spes  is,  indeed,  often 
used  to  express  something  on  which  we  have 
a  future  dependence,  as  in  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  1. 14. — 


mode  namque  gemellos 


Spent  gregis,  ah  I  silice  in  nudd  connxia  reliquit : ' 
and  in  Georg.  iii.  1.  473, — 

^ Spemque  gregemque  simul,' 

for  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is  also 
used  to  express  anything  on  which  we  have  a 
present  dependence,  ana  is  well  applied  to  a 
man  of  distinguished  influence,— our  support, 
our  refuge,  our  prcesidium^  as  Horace  calls 
Maecenas.  So,  yEneid  xii.  1.  57,  Queen  Amata 
addresses  her  son-in-law,  Tumus  : — *  Spes  tu 
nunc  una :  *  and  he  was  then  no  future  hope,  lor 
she  adds, — 

« deois  imperiutnque  Latini 

Te  penes ;  * 

which  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord  Bute 
some  years  ago.  Now  I  consider  the  present 
Earl  of  Bute  to  be  *  Excelsae  familiae  de  Bute 

*  The  passage  omitted  ezplaliwd  thie  trmosaction  to  which  the 
preoediDg  letter  had  alluded. 
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^es  primaj^  and  my  Lord  Mountstuart,  as  his 
eldest  son,  to  be  '  spes  Mera}  So  in  iCneid  xii. 
L  168,  after  having  mentioned  Pater  i£neas, 
who  was  the  present  spes,  the  reigning  spes,  as 
my  German  friends  would  say,  the  spes  prifna^ 
the  poet  adds, — 

'  Et  juzta  Ascanius,  magnae  spes  altera  Romse.' 

**You  think  altera  ungrammatical,  and  you 
tell  me  it  should  have  been  alteri.  You  must 
recollect,  that  in  old  times  oUter  was  declined 
regularly ;  and  when  the  ancient  fragments  pre- 
served in  \h^  Juris  Civilis  Pontes  were  written, 
it  was  certainly  declined  in  the  way  that  I  use 
it.  This,  I  should  think,  may  protect  a  lawyer 
who  writes  (dtera  in  a  dissertation  upon  part 
of  his  own  science.  But  as  I  could  hardly 
venture  to  quote  fragments  of  old  law  to  so 
classical  a  man  as  Mr  Johnson,  I  have  not 
made  an  accurate  search  into  these  remains, 
to  find  examples  of  what  I  am  able  to  produce 
in  poetical  composition.  We  find  in  Plant 
Rudens,  act  iii.  scene  4, — 

'  Nam  huic  altera  patria  quse  sit  profecto  nesdo.' 

Plautus  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  comic  writer ;  but 
in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Lelius,  we  find  Terent 
Heautontim.  act  iu  scene  3, — 


-hoc  ipsa  in  itinere  altera 


Dum  narrat,  forte  audivi' 

**You  doubt  my  having  authority  for  using 
^enus  absolutely,  for  what  we  call  farfufy,  that 
is,  for  illustrious  extraction.  Now  I  take  genus 
in  Latin,  to  have  much  the  same  signification 
with  dirtA  in  English:  both  in  their  primary 
meaning  expressing  simply  descent,  but  both 
made  to  stand  xar*  i^oxn^t  for  noble  descent 
Genus  is  thus  used  in  Hon  lib.  ii.  Sat.  v.  L  8, — 

'Et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  est* 

And  in  lib.  i.  Epist  vi.  1.  37, — 

'  Et  genus  et  formam  Regioa  pecunia  donat.' 

And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  Ovid's  Metamorph.  lib.  xiil  L  140, — 

*  Nam  genus  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  fecimus  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostr&  voce/ 

"'Homines  nullius  originis,'  for  'nullis  ort 
majoribus,'  or  *  nullo  loco  nati,*  is  *  you  are 
afraid,  barbarous.' 

^'Origo  is  used  to  signify  extraction,  as  in 
Virg.  i£neid  i.  286,— 

*  Nascetur  pulcbrfi  Trojanus  origine  Caesar.' 

And  in  iCneid  x.  1.  618, — 

<  lUe  tamen  nostri  dedudt  origine  nomen ; ' 

and  as  nullus  is  used  for  obscure^  is  it  not  in  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  to  write  nullius 
ifriginisy  for  obscure  extraction  ? 

"I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 

"Might  I  venture  to  differ  from  you  with 
regard  to  the  utility  of  vows  ?    I  am  sensible 


that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make  vows 
rashly,  and  without  a  due  consideration.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  may  often  be 
of  great  advantage  to  one  of  a  variable  judg- 
ment and  irregular  inclinations.  I  always  re- 
member a  passage  in  one  of  your  letters  to  our 
Italian  friend,  Baretti:  where,  talking  of  the 
monastic  life,  you  say  you  do  not  wonder  that 
serious  men  should  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a  religious  order,  when  they  have 
found  how  unable  they  are  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. For  my  own  part,  without  affecting  to 
be  a  Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  struggle  to  maintain  with  the  Evilprin>' 
ciple;  and  all  the  methods  I  can  devise  are 
little  enough  to  keep  me  tolerably  steady  in  the 
paths  of  rectitude. 

"  I  am  ever,  with  the  highest  veneration, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"James  Boswell." 

It  appears  from  Johnson's  diary,  that  he  was 
this  year  at  Mr  Thrale's,  from  before  Mid- 
summer till  after  Michaelmas,  and  that  he  after- 
wards passed  a  month  at  Oxford.  He  had  then 
contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  Mr  Chambers 
of  the  University,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers, one  of  the  judges  in  India. 

He  published  nothing  this  year  in  his  own 
name;  out  the  noble  Dedication [♦]  to  the  King, 
of  Gwyn*s  "London  and  Westminster  improved," 
was  written  by  him;  and  he  furnished  the 
Preface,  [t]  and  several  of  the  pieces,  which 
compose  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  by  Mrs  Anna 
>yilliams,  the  blind  lady  who  had  an  asylum  in 
his  house.*  Of  these,  there  are  his  "  Epitaph  on 
Phillips ;"[♦]  "Translation  of  a  Latin  Epitaph 
on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer;"rt]  "Friendship,  an 
Ode  ;"[♦]  and,  "  The  Ant,"[*]  a  paraphrase  from 
the  Proverbs,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  in  his  own 
handwriting;    and,  from    internal  evidence,   I 

ascribe  to  him,  "  To  Miss on  her  giving 

the  Author  a  gold  and  silk  network  Purse  of 
her  own  weaving  ;''(|t]  and  "The  Happy  Life."[t] 
Most  of  the  pieces  m  this  volume  have  evidently 
received  additions  from  his  superior  pen,  par- 
ticularly "Verses  to  Mr  Richardson,  on  his  *Sir 
Charles  Grandisop ;'"  "TheExcmrsion ;"  "Reflec- 
tions  on  a  Grave  digging  in  Westminster  Abbey." 
There  is  in  this  collection  a  poem,  "On  the 
Death  of  Stephen  Grey,  the   Electrician,"  [*] 

*  In  a  paper  already  mentioned  (see  p.  i6,  and  near  the  end 
of  the  year  1736)  the  following  account  of  this  publication  is 
given  by  a  lady  CLady  Knight)  weil  acquainted  with  Mrs 

"As  to  har  poams,  sha  many  years  attempted  to  publish 
them ;  the  half-crowns  she  bad  g(H  towaurds  the  publication,  she 
confessed  to  ms^  went  Cor  necessaries,  and  that  the  sroatest  pain 
she  ever  felt  was  from  tha  arapearance  of  defrauding  her  sub- 
soabers:  But  what  can  I  do?  tha  Doctor  always  putt  roa  off 
with  '  Wall,  wall  think  about  it,'  and  Goldsmith  says, '  Leava 
it  to  ma.'  Howawer,  two  of  bar  friends,  under  her  direc* 
tions,  made  a  n«w  subscripts  aft  a  crown,  the  whole  price  of  tha 
work,  and  in  a  verv  little  time  raised  axty  pounds.  Mrs  Carter 
was  Implied  to  by  Mrs  Williams's  dcsara,  ana  she,  with  the  utmost 
activity  and  kindness,  orocured  a  long  list  of  names.  At  length 
the  work  was  puhliaheo,  in  wluch  is  a  fine  written,  but  gloomy 
tale  of  Dr  Johnson.  Tha  money  Mn  Williams  bad  various  usaa 
for,  and  a  part  of  it  was  funded." 
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which,  on  reading  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  un- 
doubtedly Johnson's.  I  asked  Mrs  Williams 
whether  it  was  not  his.  "Sir,"  said  she,  with 
some  warmth,  "  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  Dr  Johnson's  acquaintance."  I, 
however,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my  first 
notion,  that  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  repeating, 
at  the  same  time,  what  Mrs  Williams  had  said. 
His  answer  was,  "  It  is  true.  Sir,  that  she  wrote 
it  before  she  was  acquainted  with  me ;  but  she 
has  not  told  you  that  I  wrote  it  all  over  again, 
except  two  Imes."  "The  Fountains," [t]  a 
beautiful  little  fairy  tale  in  prose,  written  with 
exquisite  simplicity,  is  one  of  Johnson's  pro- 
ductions ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  from  Mrs  Thrale 
the  praise  of  being  the  author  of  that  admirable 
poem,  "The  Three  Warnings." 8* 

He  wrote  this  year  a  letter,  not  intended  for 
publication,  which  has,  perhaps,  as  strong  marks 
of  his  sentiment  and  style,  as  any  of  his  com- 
positions. The  original  is  in  my  possession.  It 
IS  addressed  to  the  late  Mr  William  Drummond, 
bookseller,  in  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  small  estate,  who  took  arms  for  the 
house  of  Stuart  in  1745;  ^^^  during  his  con- 
cealment in  London  till  the  act  of  general 
pardon  came  out,  obtained  the  acc^uaintance  of 
Dr  Johnson,  who  justly  esteemed  him  as  a  very 
worthy  man.  It  seems,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge  had  opposed  the  scheme  of  translat- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Erse  or  Gaelic 
language,  from  political  considerations  of  the 
disadvantage  of  keeping  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain.  Dr  Johnson  being  informed  of 
diis,  I  suppose  by  Mr  Drummond,  wrote,  with  a 
generous  mdignation,  as  follows : — 

"  TO  MR  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

"  yokmon^s  C<mrt^  Fieei  Street , 
"  Au^,  13,  1766. 
"SIR, 
"  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could  be, 
in  an  assembly  convened  for  the  propagation 
of  Christian  knowledge,  a  question  whether  any 
nation  uninstructed  in  religion  should  receive  in- 
struction ;  or  whether  that  instruction  should  be 
imparted  to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy 
books  into  their  own  language.  If  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  be  necessary  to  happiness,  and 
knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to  obedience, 
I  know  not  how  he  that  withholds  this  know- 
ledge, or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself.  He  that  voluntarily  con- 
tinues ignorance,  is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which 
ignorance  produces;  as  to  him  that  should 
extinguish  the  tapers  of  a  lighthouse,  might 
justly  be  imputed  the  calamities  of  shipwrecks. 
Christianity  is  the  highest  perfection  of 
humanity;  and  as  no  man  is  grood  but  as  he 
wishes  the  good  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good 
in  the  highest  degree,  who  wishes  not  to 
others  the  largest  measures  of  the  greatest 
good.    To  omit  for  a  year,  or  for  a  day,  the  most 


efficacious  method  of  advancing  Christianity, 
in  compliance  with  any  purposes  that  terminate 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a  crime  of  which 
I  know  not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an 
example,  except  in  the  practice  of  the  planters 
of  America,  a  race  of  mortals  whom,  I  suppose^ 
no  other  man  wishes  to  resemble. 

"The  Papists  have,  indeed,  denied  to  the 
laity  the  use  of  the  Bible ;  but  this  prohibition^ 
in  few  places  now  very  rigorously  enforced,  is 
defended  by  arguments  which  have  for  their 
foundation  the  care  of  souls.  To  obscure,  upon 
motives  merely  political,  the  light  of  revdation, 
is  a  practice  reserved  for  the  reformed;  and, 
surely,  the  blackest  midnight  of  Popery  i» 
meridian  sunshine  to  such  a  reformation.  I 
am  not  very  willing  that  any  language  should 
be  totally  extinguished.  The  similitude  and 
derivation  of  languages  afford  the  most  in- 
dubitable proof  of  the  traduction  of  nations, 
and  the  genealogy  of  mankind.  They  add  often 
physical  certainty  to  historical  evidence;  and 
often  supply  the  only  evidence  of  ancient 
mirations,  and  of  the  revolutions  of  ages 
which  left  no  written  monuments  behind  them. 

"  Every  man's  opinions,  at  least  hb  desires,, 
are  a  little  influenced  by  his  favourite  studies^ 
My  zeal  for  languages  may  seem,  perhaps, 
rather  overheated,  even  to  those  by  whom  I 
desire  to  be  well  esteemed.  To  those  who 
have  nothing  in  their  thoughts  but  trade  or 
policy,  present  power,  or  present  money,  I 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  my 
opinions ;  but  with  men  of  letters  I  would  not 
unwillingly  compound,  by  wishing  the  con- 
tinuance of  every  language,  however  narrow  in 
its  extent,  or  however  incommodious  for  com- 
mon purposes,  till  it  is  reposited  in  some  version 
of  a  known  book,  that  it  may  be  always  here- 
after examined  and  compared  with  other 
languages,  and  then  permitting  its  disuse.  For 
this  purpose  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  most 
to  be  desired.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  same 
method  will  not  preserve  the  Highland  lan- 
guage, for  the  purposes  of  learning,  and  abolish 
It  from  daily  use.  When  the  Highlanders  read 
the  Bible,  they  will  naturally  wish  to  have  its 
obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history, 
collateral  or  appendant.  Knowledge  always 
desires  increase;  it  is  like  fire,  which  must 
first  be  kindled  by  some  external  agent,  but 
which  will  afterwards  propagate  itself.  When 
they  once  desire  to  learn,  diey  will  naturally 
have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language  by  which 
that  desire  can  be  gratified;  and  one  will  tell 
another  that  if  he  would  attain  knowledge,  he 
must  learn  English. 

"This  specmation  may,  perhaps,  be  thonglit 
more  subtle  than  the  grossness  of  real  lifie  will 
easily  admit  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered^ 
that  the  efficacy  of  ignorance  has  long  been  tried» 
and  has  not  produced  the  consequence  expected. 
Let  knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn ;  and  let 
the  patrons  of  privation  stand  awhile  aside,  and 
admit  the  operation  of  positive  principles. 
"You  will  be  pleased,  Sir,  to  assure  the  worthy 
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man  who  is  employed  in  the  new  translation,* 
that  he  has  my  wishes  for  his  success;  and  if 
here  or  at  O^dbrd  I  can  be  of  any  use,  that  I  shall 
think  it  more  than  honour  to  promote  his  under- 
taking. 
**  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to  write, 
*'  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson.** 

The  opponents  of  this  pious  schemebeing  made 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  the  benevolent  under- 
taking was  allowed  to  go  on. 

The  following  letters,  though  not  written  till 
the  year  after,  being  chiefly  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, are  here  inserted  : — 

"  TO  MR  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

**  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
''April  21,  1767. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  That  my  letter  should  have  had  such  effects 
ais  you  mention,  gives  me  ^at  ]3leasure.  I  hope 
you  do  not  flatter  me  by  imputing  to  me  more 
good  than  I  have  really  done.  Those  whom  my 
arguments  have  persuaded  to  change  their 
opmion,  show  such  modesty  and  candour  as 
deserve  great  praise. 

"  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  goes  diligently 
forward.  He  has  a  higher  reward  in  prospect 
than  any  honours  which  this  world  can  bestow. 
I  wish  I  could  be  useful  to  him. 

"  The  publication  of  my  letter,  if  it  could  be 
of  use  in  a  cause  to  which  all  other  causes  are 
nothing,  I  should  not  prohibit  But  first,  I  would 
have  you  to  consider  whether  the  publication  will 
really  do  any  good ;  next,  whether  by  printing 
and  distributing  a  very  small  number,  you  may 
not  attain  all  that  you  propose ;  and,  what  perhaps 
I  should  have  said  first,  whether  the  letter,  which 
I  do  not  now  perfectly  remember,  be  fit  to  be 
printed. 

"  If  you  can  consult  Dr  Robertson,  to  whom  I 
am  a  little  known,  I  shall  be  satisfied  about  the 
propriety  of  whatever  he  shall  direct  If  he 
thinks  that  it  should  be  printed,  I  entreat  him  to 
revise  it :  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  negligent 
lines  written,  and  whatever  is  amiss,  he  knows 
verv  well  how  to  rectify.t 

"Be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to 
time,  how  this  excellent  design  goes  forward. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  young  Mr  Drum- 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  John  Campbell,  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Kippen, 
near  Stirling,  who  has  lately  &voared  me  with  a  long,  intelligent, 
and  very  obliging  letter  upon  thb  work,  makes  the  following 


ployed  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Might  not 
this  have  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  proper  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr  James  Stuart,  late 
Minister  of  Killin,  distinguished  by  his  eminent  i>iety,  learning, 
and  taste?  The  amiable  simplicity  of  his  life^  hu  warm  bene- 
volence, his  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions  for  civilising 
and  improving  the  parish  of  which  he  was  minuter  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years,^entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  the 
veneration  of  all  good  men.  It  certainly  would  be  a  pity  if  such 
a  character  should  be  permitted  to  sink  into  oblivion." 

t  This  paragraph  shows  Johnson's  real  estimation  of  the 
character  and  abihties  of  the  celebrated  Scottbh  historian,  how* 
ever  lightly,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  he  may  have  spoken  of  his 
works. 


mond,  whoin  I  hope  you  will  live  to  see  such  as 
you  desire  him. 

"  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr  Elphinston,  but 
believe  him  to  be  prosperous.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  the  same  of  you,  for  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 


TO  THE  same. 

"  London,  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
**  Oct,  24,  1767. 

"Sir, 

"  I  returned  this  week  from  the  country,  after 
an  absence  of  near  six  months,  and  found  your 
letter  with  many  others,  which  I  should  have 
answered  sooner,  if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

"Dr  Robertson's  opinion  was  surely  right 
Men  should  not  be  told  of  the  faults  which  they 
have  mended.  I  am  glad  the  old  language  is 
taught,  and  honour  the  translator  as  a  man 
whom  God  has  distinguished  by  the  high  office 
of  propagating  his  word. 

"  I  must  talce  the  liberty  of  engaging  you  in 
an  office  of  charity.  Mrs  Heely,  the  wife  of 
Mr  Heely,  who  had  lately  some  office  in  your 
theatre,  is  my  near  relation,  and  now  in  great 
distress.  They  wrote  me  word  of  their  situation 
some  time  ago,  to  which  I  returned  them  an 
answer  which  raised  hopes  of  more  than  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  ^ive  them.  Their  represen- 
tation of  their  affairs  I  have  discovered  to  be 
such  as  cannot  be  trusted ;  and  at  this  distahce, 
though  their  case  requires  haste,  I  know  not 
how  to  act  She,  or  her  daughters,  may  be 
heard  of  at  Canon^ate  Head.  I  must  beg,  Sir, 
that  you  will  inquire  after  them,  and  let  me 
know  what  is  to  be  done.  I  am  willing  to  go 
to  ten  pounds,  and  will  transmit  you  such  a 
sum,  if,  upon  examination,  you  find  it  likely  to 
be  of  use.  If  they  are  in  immediate  want,  ad- 
vance them  what  you  think  proper.  What  I 
could  do  I  would  do  for  the  woman,  having  no 
great  reason  to  pay  much  regard  to  Heely  him- 
self.* 

"  I  believe  you  may  receive  some  intelligence 
from  Mrs  Baker,  of  the  theatre,  whose  letter  I 
received  at  the  same  time  with  yours;  and  to 
whom,  if  you  see  her,  you  will  make  my  excuse 
for  the  seeming  neglect  of  answering  her. 

"Whatever  you  advance  within  ten  pounds 
shall  be  immediately  returned  to  you,  or  paid 
as  you  shall  order.  I  trust  wholly  to  your  judg- 
ment I  am,  Sir,  &c, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr  Cuthbert  Shaw,t  alike  distinguished  by 
his  genius,  misfortunes,  and  misconduct,  pub- 
lished this  year  a  poem  called,  "  The  Race,  by 
Mercurius  Spur,  Esq.,"  in  which  he  whimsically 

*  This  is  the  pcrrxp  .->r  xming  whom  Sir  John  Hawkiiu  has 
thrown  out  vet\  'f  *i.  \  jitable  reflections  both  against  Dr 
Johnson  and  M-       .  •  <-  '    ;arber. 

t  See  an  accr  .  in  "  The  European  MafaaM,"  Jan. 
1786. 
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made  the  living  poets  of  England  contend  for 
pre-eminence  of  fame  by  runnmg  : — 

'*  Prove  by  their  heels  the  prowess  of  the  head." 

In  this  poem  there  was  the  following  portrait 
of  Johnson : — 

*'  Here  Johnson  comes, — unblest  with  outward  grace, 
His  rigid  morals  stamp'd  upon  his  fece, 
While  strong  conceptions  struggle  in  his  brain : 
(For  even  wit  is  brought  to  bed  with  pain ;) 
To  view  him,  porters  with  their  loads  would  rest, 
And  babes  cUng  frighted  to  the  nurse's  breast 
With  looks  convulsed,  he  roars  in  pompous  strain. 
And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  nine,  with  terror  struck,  who  ne'er  had  seen 
Aught  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien. 
Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  run. 
Virtue  steps  forth,  and  claims  him  for  her  son. 
With  gentle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  yield. 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  doubtful  field ; 
But  wrapt  in  conscious  worth,  content  sit  down, 
Since  Fame,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to  crown. 
Though  forced  his  present  claim  to  disavow. 
Had  long  reserved  a  cbaplet  for  his  brow. 
He  bows,  obeys ;  for  Time  shall  first  expire. 
Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire.'* 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Hervey  and  his 
lady,  having  unhappily  disagreed,  and  being 
about  to  separate,  Johnson  interfered  as  their 
friend,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of  expostulation, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find;  but  the 
substance  of  it  is  ascertained  by  a  letter  to 
Johnson  in  answer  to  it,  which  Mr  Hervey 
printed.  The  occasion  of  this  correspondence 
oetween  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Hervey,  was  thus 
related  to  me  by  Mr  Beauclerk. 

"  Tom  Hervey  had  a  great  liking  for  Johnson, 
and  in  his  will  had  left  him  a  legacy  of  fifty 
pounds.  One  day  he  said  to  me, '  Johnson  may 
want  this  money  now,  more  than  afterwards.  I 
have  a  mind  to  give  it  him  directly.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  carry  a  fifty  pound  note  from 
me  to  him  ? '  This  I  positively  refused  to  do, 
as  he  might,  perhaps,  have  knocked  me  down 
for  insultmg  him,  and  have  afterwards  put  the 
note  in  his  pocket  But  I  said  if  Hervey  would 
write  him  a  letter,  and  enclose  a  fifty  pound  note, 
I  should  take  care  to  deliver  it  He  accordingly 
did  write  him  a  letter,  mentioning  that  he  was 
only  paying  a  legacy  a  little  sooner.  To  his 
letter  he  added,  *  P,S. — /  am  going  to  pari  with 
my  wife?  Johnson  then  wrote  to  him,  saying 
nothing  of  the  note,  but  remonstrating  with  him 
against  parting  with  his  wife.'' 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story,  in 
as  delicate  terms  as  I  could,  he  told  me  that  the 
fifty  pound  note  was  ^ven  to  him  by  Mr  Hervey, 
in  consideration  of  his  having  written  for  him  a 
pamphlet  against  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
who,  Mr  Hervey  imagined,  was  the  author 
of  an  attack  upon  him ;  but  that  it  was  after- 
wards discovered  to  be  the  work  of  a  garreteer, 
who  wrote  "  The  Fool ;  *  the  pamphlet  therefore 
against  Sir  Charles  was  not  printed 

In  February,  1767,  there  happened  one  of  the 


most  remarkable  incidents  of  Johnson's  life,  which 
gratified  his  monarchical  enthusiasm,  and  which 
he  loved  to  relate  with  all  its  circtmistances,  when 
requested  by  his  fnends.  This  was  his  being 
honoured  by  a  private  conversation  with  his 
Majesty,  in  the  library  at  the  Queen's  House.* 
He  had  frequently  visited  those  splendid  rooms, 
and  noble  collection  of  books,*  which  he  used  to 
say  was  more  numerous  and  curious  than  he 
supposed  any  person  could  have  made  in  the 
time  which  the  king  had  employed.  Mr  Barnard, 
the  librarian,  took  care  that  he  should  have  every 
accommodation  that  could  contribute  to  his  ease 
and  convenience,  while  indulging  his  literary 
taste  in  that  place — so  that  he  had  here  a  very 
agreeable  resource  at  leisure  hours. 

His  Majesty  having  been  informed  of  his 
occasional  visits,  was  pleased  to  signify  a  desire 
that  he  should  be  told  when  Dr  Johnson  came 
next  to  the  library.  Accordingly,  the  next  time 
that  Johnson  did  come,  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly 
engaged  with  a  book,  on  which,  while  he  sat  by 
the  nre,  he  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr  Barnard 
stole  round  to  the  apartment  where  the  king  was, 
and,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands, 
mentioned  that  Dr  Johnson  was  then  in  the 
library.  His  Majesty  said  he  was  at  leisure, 
and  would  go  to  him :  upon  which  Mr  Barnard 
took  one  of  die  candles  that  stood  on  the  kin^s 
table,  and  lighted  his  Majesty  through  a  suite 
of  rooms,  till  they  came  to  a  private  door  into 
the  library,  of  which  his  Majesty  had  the  key. 
Being  entered,  Mr  Barnard  stepped  forward 
hastily  to  Dr  Johnson,  who  was  still  in  a  pro- 
found study,  and  whispered  him,  "  Sir,  here  is 
the  king:."  Johnson  started  up,  and  stood  stilL 
His  Majesty  approached  him,  and  at  once  was 
courteously  easy.t 

His  Majesty  began  by  observing  that  he 
understood  he  came  sometimes  to  the  librarv: 
and  then  mentioned  his  having  heard  that  the 
Doctor  had  been  lately  at  Oxford,  asked  him  if 
he  was  not  fond  of  going  thither.    To  which 

*  Dr  Johnson  had  the  honour  kA  contributing  his  assistance 
towards  the  formation  of  this  library;  for  I  have  read  a  long 
letter  from  him  to  Mr  Barnard,  giving  the  most  masterly  instruc- 
tion on  Uie  subject.  I  wished  much  to  have  gratified  my 
readers  with  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  and  have  reason  to  think: 
that  his  Majesty  would  have  beoi  graciously  (leased  to  permit 
its  publicauon;  but  Mr  Barnard,  to  whom  I  applied,  decUned  it 
'*  on  his  own  account."  m 

t  The  particulars  of  this  conversation  I  have  been  at  great 
puns  to  collect  with  the  utmost  authenticity,  from  Dr  Johnson's 
own  detail  to  myself;  from  Mr  Langton,  who  was  present  when 
he  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Dr  Toseph  Warton.  and  several  other 
friend^ at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolors;  from  Mr  Barnard;  from  the 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr  Strahan,  the  printer,  to 
JSisnop  Warburton ;  and  from  a  minute,  the  original  of  whico  is 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  James  CaldweU,  and  a  copy  of 
which  was  most  obligingly  obtamed  for  me  from  his  son,  Sir 
John  Caldwell,  by  Sir  Francis  Lumm.  To  all  these  gentlemen  I 
beg  leave  to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  partico- 
lanyito  Sir  Frands  Lumm,  who  was  pleased  to  take  a  great  dad  of 
trouble,  and  even  had  the  minute  laid  before  the  kmg  by  Lord 
Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  one  of  His  Mijesty't 
nindpal  secretaries  of  state,  who  announced  to  Sir  Frands  Uw 
Koyu  pleasure  concerning  it  by  a  letter,  in  these  words :  *'  I  have 
the  king's  commands  to  assure  you.  Sir,  how  sensible  his  Mijesty 
is  of  jrour  attention  in  communicating  the  minute  of  the  con- 
versation prerious  to  its  publication.  As  there  appears  no  ob- 
jection to  your  complying  with  Mr  Boswdl's  wishes  on  the  sub> 
ject,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  deliver  it  to  that  gentleman,  to 

I,  make  such  use  of  in  his  '  Life  of  Dr  Johnson,'  as  ne  may  thmk 

I  proper."  M 
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Johnson  answered,  that  he  was  indeed  fond  of 
going  to  Oxford  sometimes,  but  was  likewise 
glad  to  come  back  again.  The  king  then  asked 
him  what  they  were  doing  at  Oxford.  Johnson 
answered,  he  could  not  much  commend  their 
diligence,  but  that  in  some  respects  they  were 
mended,  for  they  had  put  their  press  under 
better  regulations,  and  were  at  that  time  printing 
Polybius.  He  was  then  asked  whether  there 
were  better  libraries  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
He  answered,  he  believed  the  Bodleian  was 
larger  than  any  they  had  at  Cambridge ;  at  the 
same  time  adding,  **  I  hope,  whether  we  have 
more  books  or  not  than  they  have  at  Cambridge, 
we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as  they  do.** 
Being  asked  whether  All-Souls  or  Christ  Church 
library  was  the  largest,  he  answered,  "All-Souls 
library  is  the  largest  we  have,  except  the 
Bodleian."  "Ay,"  said  the  king,  "that  is  the 
public  library." 

His  Majesty  inquired  if  he  was  then  writing 
anything.  He  answered  he  was  not,  for  he  had 
pretty  well  told  the  world  what  he  knew,  and 
must  now  read  to  acquire  more  knowledge.  The 
king,  as  it  should  seem  with  a  view  to  urge  him 
to  rely  on  his  own  stores  as  an  original  writer, 
and  to  continue  his  labours,  then  said,  "  I  do 
not  think  you  borrow  much  from  anybody." 

Johnson  said,  he  thought  he  had  aJready  done 
is  part  as  a  writer.  "  I  should  have  thought  so 
too,"  said  the  king, "  if  you  had  not  written  so 
well" — Johnson  observed  to  me,  upon  this,  that 
**  no  man  could  have  paid  a  handsomer  compli- 
ment ;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay.  It  was 
decisive."  When  asked  by  another  friend,  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  whether  he  made  any 
reply  to  this  high  compliment,  he  answered, 
**  No,  Sir.  When  the  king  had  said  it,  it  was  to 
tt  sa  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities 
with  my  sovereigii."  Perhaps  no  man  who  had 
spent  his  whole  life  in  courts  could  have  shown 
a  more  nice  and  dignified  sense  of  true  polite- 
ness than  Johnson  did  in  this  instance. 

His  Majesty  having  observed  to  him  that  he 
supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great  deal,  John- 
son answered,  that  he  thought  more  ti^an  he 
read ;  that  he  had  read  a  great  deal  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  but  having  fallen  into  ill  health, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  read  much,  compared 
with  others ;  for  instance,  he  said,  he  had  not 
read  much,  compared  with  Dr  Warburton. 
Upon  which  the  king  said,  that  he  heard 
Dr  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such  general 
knowledge  that  you  could  scarce  talk  with  him 
on  any  subject  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 
speak ;  and  that  his  learning  resembled  Garrick's 
acting,  in  its  universality.*  His  Majesty  then 
talked  of  the  controversy  between  Warburton 
and  Lowth,  which  he  seems  to  have  read,  and 
asked  Johnson  what  he  thought  of  it  Johnson 
answered,  "  Warburton  has  most  general,  most 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  Straihan  clearly  recollects  having  been  told  by 
lohnaon,  that  the  Icing  observed  that  Pope  made  Warburton  a 
btthop.  "  Tnie,  Sir^  said  Tohnson,  "  but  Warburton  did  more 
for  Pope ;  he  made  him  a  Christian :"  alhiding,  no  doubt,  to  his 
ingenious  comments  on  "  The  E««y  nf  M^n  ^  ^ 


scholastic  learning :  Lowth  is  the  more  correct 
scholar.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  calls 
names  best"  The  king  was  pleased  to  say  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion :  addmg,  "  You  do  not 
think,  then,  Dr  Johnson,  that  there  was  much 
argument  in  the  case  ?  "  Johnson  said,  he  did 
not  think  there  was.  "Why,  truly,"  said  the 
king,  "when  once  it  cooies  to  calling  names, 
argument  is  pretty  well  at  an  end." 

His  Majesty  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Lord  Lyttelton's  history,  which  was  then  just 
published.  Johnson  said,  he  thought  his  style 
pretty  good,  but  that  he  had  blamed  Henry  Uie 
Second  rather  too  much.  "  Why,"  said  the  king, 
"  they  seldom  do  these  things  by  halves."  "  No, 
Sir,"  answered  Johnson,  "not  to  kings."  But 
fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  he  proceeded  to 
explain  himself;  and  immediately  subjoined, 
"  That  for  those  who  spoke  worse  of  kings  than 
they  deserved,  he  could  find  no  excuse ;  but  that 
he  could  more  easily  conceive  how  some  might 
speaJc  better  of  them  than  they  deserved,  without 
any  ill  intention ;  for,  as  kings  had  much  in  their 
power  to  give,  those  who  were  favoured  by  them 
would  frequently,  from  gratitude,  exaggerate  their 
praises ;  and  as  this  proceeded  from  a  good 
motive,  it  was  certainly  excusable,  as  far  as  error 
could  be  excusable." 

The  king  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Dr  HilL  Johnson  answered,  that  he  was  an  in- 
genious man,  but  had  no  veracity;  and  inmie- 
diately  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  it,  an  assertion 
of  that  writer,  that  he  had  seen  objects  magnified 
to  a  much  greater  degree  by  using  three  or  four 
microscopes  at  a  time  than  by  using  one.  "  Now," 
added  Johnson,  "every  one  acquainted  witb 
microscopes  knows,  that  the  more  of  them  he 
looks  through,  the  less  the  object  will  appear." 
"Why,"  replied  the  king,  "this  is  not  telling  an 
untruth,  but  telling  it  clumsily ;  for,  if  that  be  the 
case,  every  one  who  can  look  through  a  micro- 
scope will  be  able  to  detect  him." 

"I  now,"  said  Johnson  to  his  friends,  when  re- 
lating what  had  passed,  "  be^an  to  consider  that 
I  was  depreciating  this  man  m  the  estimation  of 
his  soverei^,  and  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to 
say  somethmg  that  might  be  more  favourable." 
He  added,  therefore,  that  Dr  Hill  was,  notwith- 
standing, a  very  curious  observer ;  and  if  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  tell  the  world  no  more 
than  he  knew,  he  might  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable man,  and  needed  not  to  have  recourse 
to  such  mean  expedients  to  raise  his  reputation. 

The  king  then  talked  of  literary  journals,  men- 
tioned particularly  the  Joutnal  aes  savans^  and 
asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done.  Johnson  said, 
it  was  formerly  very  well  done,  and  gave  some 
account  of  the  persons  who  began  it,  and  carried 
it  on  for  some  years ;  enlarging,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  nature  and  use  of  such  works.  The  king 
asked  him  if  it  was  well  done  now.  Johnson 
answered,  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was. 
The  king  then  asked  him  if  there  were  any  other 
literaryjoumals  published  in  this  kingdom,  except 
the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews ;  and  on  beinj 
answered  there  was  no  other,  his  Majesty  ask( 
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which  of  them  was  the  best ;  Johnson  answered, 
that  the  Monthly  Review  was  done  with  most 
care,  the  Critical  upon  the  best  principles ;  adding, 
that  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  were 
enemies  to  the  Church.  This  the  king  said  he 
was  sorry  to  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  when  Johnson  observed 
that  they  had  now  a  better  method  of  Arranging 
their  materials  than  formerly.  "Ay,"  said  the 
king,  "they  are  obliged  to  Dr  Johnson  for 
that: ''for  his  Majesty  had  heard  and  remem- 
bered the  circumstance,  which  Johnson  himself 
had  forgot. 

His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
literary  biog^phy  of  this  country  ably  executed, 
and  proposed  to  Dr  Johnson  to  undertake  it. 
Johnson  signified  his  readiness  to  comply  with 
bis  Majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  Johnson 
talked  to  his  Majesty  with  profound  respect,  but 
still  in  his  firm  manly  manner,  with  a  sonorous 
voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone  which  is 
commonly  used  at  the  levee  and  in  the  drawing- 
room.  After  the  king  withdrew,  Johnson  showed 
himself  highly  pleased  with  his  Majesty's  con- 
versation, and  gracious  behaviour.  He  said  to 
Mr  Barnard,  "  Sir,  they  may  talk  of  the  king  as 
they  will ;  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  luive 
ever  seen,"  And  he  afterwards  observed  to  Mr 
Langton,  "  Sir,  his  manners  are  those  of  as  fine 
a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  or  Charles  the  Second."® 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a  circle  of 

Johnson's  friends  was  collected  round  him  to 
ear  his  account  of  this  memorable  conversation, 
Dr  Joseph  Warton,  in  his  frank  and  lively 
manner,  was  very  active  in  pressing  him  to 
mention  the  particulars.  "  Come  now,  Sir,  this 
is  an  interesting  matter ;  do  favour  us  with  it." 
Johnson,  with  great  good  humour,  complied. 

He  told  them,  "  I  found  his  Majesty  wished  I 
should  talk,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  talk. 
I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by  his 
sovereign.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  be 
in  a  passion "  Here  some  question  inter- 
rupted him,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  he 
certainly  would  have  pointed  out  and  illustrated 
many  circumstances  of  advantage,  from  being 
in  a  situation  where  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  at  once  excited  to  vigorous  exertion  and 
tempered  by  reverential  awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr  Johnson  was 
employed  in  relating  to  the  circle  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  the  particulars  of  what  passed  be- 
tween the  king  and  him,  Dr  Goldsmith  re- 
mained unmoved  upon  a  sofa  at  some  distance, 
aflfecting  not  to  jom  in  the  least  in  the  eager 
curiosity  of  the  company.  He  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  his  gloom  and  seeming  inattention, 
that  he  apprehended  Johnson  had  relinquished 
his  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  a  Prologue 
to  his  play,  with  the  hopes  of  which  he  had 
been  flattered;  but  it  was  strongly  suspected 
that  be  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at 
the  singular  honour  Dr   Johnson  had  lately 


enjoyed.  At  length,  the  frankness  and  simplicity 
of  his  natural  character  prevailed.  He  sprung 
from  the  sofa,  advanced  to  Johnson,  and  in  a 
kind  of  flutter,  from  imagining  himself  in  the 
situation  which  he  had  just  been  hearing 
described,  exclaimed,  "Well,  you  acquitted 
yourself  in  this  conversation  better  than  I 
should  have  done ;  for  I  should  have  bowed 
and  stammered  through  the  whole  of  it." 

I  received  no  letter  from  Johnson  this  year; 
nor  have  I  discovered  any  of  the  correspond- 
ence* he  had,  except  the  two  letters  to  Mr 
Drummond,  whi  ch  have  been  inserted,  for  the 
sake  of  connection  with  that  to  the  same  gentle- 
man in  1766.  His  diary  affords  no  light  as  to 
his  employment  at  this  time.  He  passed  three 
months  at  Lichfield;  and  I  cannot  omit  an 
affecting  and  solenm  scene  there,  as  related  by 
himself: — 

"Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1767.  Yesterday,  Oct  17, 
at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  leave  for 
ever  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Catherine  Chambers, 
who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about  1724, 
and  has  been  but  little  parted  from  us  since 
She  buried  my  father,  and  my  brother,  and  my 
mother.    She  is  now  fifty-eight  years  old. 

"  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that 
we  were  to  part  for  ever ;  that,  as  Christians,  we 
should  part  with  prayer;  and  that  I  would,  if  she 
was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her.  She 
expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me ;  and  held  up 
her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great 
fervour,  while  I  prayed,  kneeling  by  her,  nearly 
in  the  following  words  : — 

"  *  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
loving  kindness  is  over  all  thy  works,  behold, 
visit,  and  relieve  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved 
with  sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her 
weakness  may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and 
seriousness  to  her  repentance.  And  gprant  that 
by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  after  the  pains 
and  labours  of  this  short  life,  we  may  all  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  for  whose  sake  hear  our  prayers. 
Amen.     Our  Father,  &c.' 

"  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part 
was  the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and 
that  she  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a  better 
place.  I  expressed,  with  swelled  ejres,  and  great 
emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed  and  parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more."  t 

By  those  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon 

i[ohnson  as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  stem  characteri 
et  this  tender  and  affectionate  scene  be  candidly 
read;  and  let  them  then  judge  whether  more 
warmth  of  heart  and  grateful  kindness  is  often 
found  in  human  nature. 

*  It  if  proper  here  to  mention,  thatf  when  I  speak  of  his  corw 
res^ndence,  I  consider  it  independent  of  the  volnminons  col- 
lection of  letters  which,  in  the  course  of  mainr  years,  he  wrote  to 
Mrs  Thrale,  which  forms  a  separate  part  of  his  works ;  and  as  % 
proof  of  the  high  estimation  set  on  anything  which  camefrons 
hb  pen,  was  sold  by  that  lady  tot  the  snm  of  fivo  hundred 
pounds. 

t  '*  Prayers  and  Meditatioas,"  pp.  77,  78. 
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We  have  the  following  notice  in  his  devotional 
record ; — 

"August  2,  1767.  I  have  been  disturbed  and 
unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and  have  been  without 
resolution  to  apply  to  study  or  to  business,  being 
hindered  by  sudden  snatches."* 

He,  however,  furnished  Mr  Adams  with  a 
Dedication  [♦]  to  the  king  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman's  "Treatise  on  the  Globes,**  conceived 
and  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  grateful  to  a  monarch,  distin- 
guished for  his  love  of  the  sciences. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicule  of  his  style, 
under  the  title  of  "  Lexiphanes."  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins ascribes  it  to  Dr  Kenrick;  but  its  author 
was  one  Campbell,  a  Scotch  purser  in  the  navy. 
The  ridicule  consisted  in  applying  Johnson's 
"words  of  large  meaning"  to  msignificant  mat- 
ters, as  if  one  should  put  the  armour  of  Goliath 
upon  a  dwarf.  The  contrast  might  be  laughable ; 
but  the  dignity  of  the  armour  must  remain  the 
same  in  aU  considerate  minds.  This  malicious 
drollerv,  therefore,  it  may  easily  be  supposed, 
could  do  no  harm  to  its  illustrious  object 

"to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  MR 

ROTUWELL'S,  PERFUMER,  IN  NEW  BOND 

STREET,  LONDON. 

•*  Lichfield^  Oct,  10,  1767. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  That  you  have  been  all  summer  in  London 
is  one  more  reason  for  which  I  regret  my  long 
stay  in  the  country.  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
leave  the  town  before  my  return.  We  have  here 
only  the  chance  of  vacancies  in  the  passing 
carriages,  and  I  have  bespoken  one  that  may, 
if  it  happens,  brin^  me  to  town  on  the  14th  of 
this  month ;  but  this  is  not  certain. 

"It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  communicate  this 
to  Mrs  Williams :  I  long  to  see  all  my  friends. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,T  that  he  suffered  great  perturbation  and 
distraction  in  1768.  Nothing  of  his  writings 
was  given  to  the  public  this  year,  except  the 
Prologue  r^]  to  his  friend  Goldsmith's  comedy 
of  "The  Good-natured  Man."  The  first  lines 
of  this  Prologue  are  strongly  characteristical  of 
the  dismal  gloom  of  his  mmd ;  which,  in  his 
case,  as  in  die  case  of  all  who  are  distressed 
with  the  same  malady  of  imagination,  transfers 
to  others  its  own  feelings.  Who  could  suppose 
it  was  to  introduce  a  comedy,  when  Mr  Bensley 
solemnly  began ; — 

"  Press'd  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind, 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind." 

But  this  dark  ground  might  make  Goldsmith's 
humour  shine  the  more. 

•  "Prayers  and  Meditatbos,"  p.  73. 
t  IbitLt  p.  8z. 


In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  published  my 
"  Account  of  Corsica,  with  the  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  that  Island,"  I  returned  to  London,  very  de- 
sirous to  see  Dr  Johnson,  and  hear  him  upon 
the  subject  I  found  he  was  at  Oxford,  with  his 
friend  Mr  Chambers,  who  was  now  Vinerian 
Professor,  and  lived  in  New  Inn  Hall.  Having 
had  no  letter  from  him  since  that  in  which  he 
criticised  the  Latinity  of  my  Thesis,  and  having 
been  told  by  somebody  that  he  was  offended  at 
my  having  put  into  my  book  an  extract  of  his 
letter  to  me  at  Paris,  I  was  impatient  to  be  with 
him,  and  therefore  followed  him  to  Oxford,  where 
I  was  entertained  by  Mr  Chambers,  with  a  civility 
which  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember.  I  found 
that  Dr  Johnson  had  sent  a  letter  to  me  to  Scot- 
land, and  that  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  but 
his  being  more  indifferent  to  my  anxiety  than  I 
wished  him  to  be.  Instead  of  giving,  with  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  such  fragments 
of  his  conversation  as  I  preserved  during  this  visit 
to  Oxford,  I  shall  throw  them  together  in  con- 
tinuation. 

I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  some  degree, 
hurt  the  nice  feeling  of  honesty.  Johnson  : 
"  Why  no,  Sir,  if  you  act  properly.  You  are  not 
to  deceive  your  clients  with  mlse  representations 
of  your  opinion;  you  are  not  to  tell  lies  to  a 
judge."  B0SW£LL :  "  But  what  do  you  think  of 
supporting  a  cause  which  you  know  to  be  bad?'' 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  do  not  know  it  to  be  good 
or  bad  till  the  judge  determines  it  I  have  said 
that  you  are  to  state  facts  fairly;  so  that  your 
thinkmg,  or  what  you  call  knowing,  a  cause  to  be 
bad,  must  be  from  reasoning,  must  be  from  your 
sup^sing  your  arguments  to  be  weak  and  incon- 
clusive. But,  Sir,  that  is  not  enough.  An  argu- 
ment which  does  not  convince  yourself  may 
convince  the  judge  to  whom  you  urge  it ;  and  if 
it  does  convince  him,  why,  then.  Sir,  you  are 
wrong,  and  he  is  right  It  is  his  business  to 
judge;  and  you  are  not  to  be  confident  in  your 
own  opinion  that  a  cause  is  bad,  but  to  say  all 
you  can  for  your  client,  and  then  hear  the  judge's 
opinion."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  does  not  affect- 
ing a  warmth  when  you  have  no  warmth,  and 
I  appearing  to  be  dearly  of  one  opinion  when  you 
are  in  reaiity  of  another  opinion,  does  not  such 
dissimulation  impair  one's  honesty?  Is  there 
not  some  danger  that  a  lawyer  may  put  on  the 
same  mask  in  common  life  in  the  intercourse 
with  his  friends?"  JOHNSON:  "Why  no.  Sir. 
Everybody  knows  you  are  paid  for  affecting 
warmth  for  your  client;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
properly  no  dissimulation:  the  moment  you 
come  from  the  bar  you  resume  your  usual  be- 
haviour. Sir,  a  man  will  no  more  carry  the 
artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common  intercourse 
of  society,  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for  tumbling 
upon  his  hands  will  continue  to  tumble  upon  his 
hands  when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet" 

Talking  of  some  of  the  modem  plays,  he  said, 
"False  Delicacy"*  was  totally  void  of  character. 
He  praised  Goldsmith's  "  Good-natured  Man  ; " 
said  it  was  the  best  comedy  that  had  appeared 
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since  "  The  Provoked  Husband,"  and  that  there 
liad  not  been  of  late  any  such  character  exhibited 
on  the  stage  as  that  of  Croaker.  I  observed  it 
was  the  Suspirius  of  his  "  Rambler."  He  said 
Goldsmith  had  owned  he  had  borrowed  it  from 
thence.  •*  Sir,"  continued  he,  "  there  is  all  the 
difierence  in  the  world  between  characters  of 
nature  and  characters  of  manners ;  and  there  is 
die  difference  between  the  characters  of  Fielding 
and  those  of  Richardson.  Characters  of  manners 
are  very  entertaining ;  but  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  more  superficial  observer  than  char- 
acters of  nature,  where  a  man  must  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart." 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  estimated  the 
compositions  of  Richardson  too  highly,  and  that 
he  had  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  Field- 
ing. In  comparing  those  two  writers  he  used  this 
expression  :  "  that  there  was  as  great  a  difference 
between  them  as  between  a  man  who  knew  how 
a  watch  was  made  and  a  man  who  could  tell  the 
hour  by  looking  on  the  dial-plate."  This  was 
a  short  and  figurative  state  of  his  distinction 
between  drawing  characters  of  nature  and  char- 
acters  only  of  m^nners.~  But  1  cannot  help 
being  of  opinron,"thanfie  neat  watches  of  Field- 
ing are  as  well  constructed  as  the  large  clocks  of 
Richardson,  and  that  his  dial-plates  are  brighter. 
Fielding's  characters,  though  they  do  not  expand 
themselves  so  widely  in  dissertation,  are  as 
just  pictures  of  human  nature,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say,  have  more  •  striking  features,  and  nicer 
touches  of  the  pencil ;  and  though  Johnson  used 
to  quote  with  api)robation  a  saying  of  Richard- 
son's, "that  the  virtues  of  Fieldmg*s heroes  were 
the  vices  of  a  truly  good  man,"  I  will  venture 
to  add,  that  the  moral  tendency  of  Fielding's 
writings,  though  it  does  not  encourage  a  strained 
and  rarely  possible  virtue,  is  ever  favourable  to 
honour  and  honesty,  and  cherishes  the  bene- 
volent and  generous  affections.  .  He  who  is  as 
good  as  Fielding  would  make  him,  is  an  amiable 
member  of  society,  and  may  be  led  on  by  more 
regulated  instructors,  to  a  higher  state  of  ethical 
perfection. 

Johnson  proceeded :  "  Even  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead  is  a  character  of  manners,  though 
drawn  with  great  j^ood  humour."  He  then 
repeated,  very  happily,  all  Sir  Francis's  credu- 
lous account  to  Manly  of  his  being  with  *^  the 
great  man,"  and  securing  a  place.  I  asked  him 
Sf  **Tbc  Suspicious  Husband"'**  did  not  furnish 
4  well-drawn  character,  that  of  Ranger.  John- 
son :  "  No,  Sir;  Ranger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere 
rake,  and  a  lively  young  fellow,  but  no  cAar- 
ac/er." 

The  great  Douglas  cause  was  at  this  time  a 
very  general  subject  of  discussion.  I  found  he 
had  not  studied  it  with  much  attention,  but  had 
only  heard  parts  of  it  occasionally.  He^  however, 
talked  of  it,  and  said  :  **  I  am  of  opmion  that 
positive  proof  of  fraud  should  not  be  reouired  of 
the  plaintiff,  but  that  the  judges  should  decide 
according  as  probability  shall  appear  to  prepon- 
derate, granting  to  the  defendant  the  presumption 
of  filiation  to  be  strong  in  his  favour.    And  I 


think,  too,  that  a  gfood  deal  of  weight  should  be 
allowed  to  the  dymg  declarations,  because  they 
were  spontaneous.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  what  is  said  without  our  being  urged  to 
it,  and  what  is  said  from  a  kind  of  compulsion. 
If  I  praise  a  man's  book  without  being,  asked  my 
opinion  of  it,  that  is  honest  praise,  to  which  one 
may  trust  But  if  an  author  asks  me  if  I  like  his 
book,  and  I  give  him  something  like  praise,  it 
must  not  be  taken  as  my  real  opmion." 

"  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  a  long  time  with 
authors  desiring  my  opinion  of  their  works.  I 
used  once  to  be  sadly  plagued  with  a  man  who 
wrote  verses,  but  who  literally  had  no  other 
notion  of  a  verse,  but  that  it  consisted  of  ten 
syllables.  Lay  your  knife  and  your  f9rk  across 
yourplaie^  was  to  him  a  verse: 

Lay  yOur  knife  &nd  your  fbrk  acrOss  yotir  pUlte. 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  verses,  he  some- 
times by  chance  made  good  ones,  though  he  did 
not  know  it." 

He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to  Scotland 
and  going  with  me  to  the  Hebrides,  but  said  he 
would  now  content  himself  with  seeing  one  or 
two  of  the  most  curious  of  them.  He  said, 
"  Macaulay,  who  writes  the  account  of  St  Kilda, 
set  out  with  a  prejudice  against  prejudice,  and 
wanted  to  be  a  smart  modem  thinker ;  and  yet 
affirms  for  a  truth,  that  when  a  ship  arrives  there 
all  ^e  inhabitants  are  seized  with  a  cold." 

Dr  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  writer,  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact,  and 
attempted  to  account  for  it  on  physical  principles, 
from  the  effect  of  efHuvia  from  human  bodies. 
Johnson  at  another  time  praised  Macaulay,  for 
his  '*  magnanimity {*  in  asserting  this  wonderful 
story,  because  it  was  well  attested.  A  lady  of 
Norfolk,  by  a  letter  to  my  friend  Dr  Bumey,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following  solution  : 

"Now  for  the  explication  of  this  seeming 
mystery,  which  is  so  very  obvious  as,  for  that 
reason,  to  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  Dr 
Johnson  and  his  friend,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
author.  Reading  the  book  with  my  ingenious 
friend,  the  late  Reverend  Mr  Christian,  of  Dock- 
ing—after  ruminating  a  little,  *The  cause,' says 
he,  Ms  a  natural  one.  The  situation  of  St  Kilda 
renders  a  north-east  wind  indispensably  neces- 
sary before  a  stranger  can  land.  The  wind,  not 
the  stranger,  occasions  an  epidemic  cold.'  If  I  am 
not  mist£ucen,  Mr  Macaulay  is  dead ;  if  living, 
this  solution  might  please  him,  as  I  hope  it  will 
Mr  Boswell,  in  return  for  the  many  agreeable 
hours  his  works  have  afforded  us." 

Johnson  expatiatedon  the  advantajg^es  of  Oxford 
for  learning.  "There  is  here.  Sir,"  said  he, 
"sudi  a  progressive  emulation.  The  students 
are  anxious  to  appear  well  to  their  tutors;  the 
tutors  are  anxious  to  have  their  pupils  appear 
well  in  the  college;  the  colleges  are  anxious  to 
have  their  students  appear  well  in  the  university ; 
and  there  are  excellent  rules  of  discipline  in 
every  college.    That  the  rules  are  sometimes  lU 
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observed,  may  be  true ;  but  is  nothing  against 
the  system.  The  members  of  an  University  may, 
for  a  season,  be  unmindful  of  their  duty.  I  am 
arguing  for  the  excellency  of  the  institution." 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said :  "  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of 
parts.  He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of  know- 
ledge; but  by  reading  so  long,  and  writing  so 
long,  he  no  doubt  has  picked  up  a  good  deal" 

He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while  at 
Lichfield,  but  he  had  grown  very  weary  before 
he  left  it.  Boswell:  "I  wonder  at  that,  Sir; 
it  is  your  native  place."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  so 
is  Scotland >'^wrnative  place." 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  appeared  re- 
markablv  strong  at  this  time.  When  I  talked 
of  our  advancement  in  literature,  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  you  have  learnt  a  little  from  us,  and  you  think 
yourselves  very  great  men.  Hume  would  never 
have  written  history  had  not  Voltaire  written 
it  before  him.  He  is  an  echo  of  Voltaire." 
Boswell:  "But,  Sir,  we  have  Lord  Kames." 

Johnson:  "You  have  Lord  Kames.  Keep 
im ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  We  don't  envy  you  him.  Do 
you  ever  see  Dr  Robertson?"  Boswell: 
'•Yes,  Sir."  Johnson:  "Does  the  dog  talk  of 
me?"  Boswell:  "Indeed,  Sir,  he  does,  and 
loves  you."  Thinking  that  I  now  had  him  in  a 
comer,  and  being  solicitous  for  the  literary  fame 
of  my  country,  I  pressed  him  for  his  opinion  on 
the  merit  of  Dr  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland. 
But  to  my  surprise,  he  escaped.  "Sir,  I  love 
Robertson,  and  I  won't  talk  of  his  book." 

It  is  but  justice  both  to  him  and  Dr  Robertson 
to  add,  that  though  he  indulged  himself  in  this 
sally  of  wit,  he  had  too  good  taste  not  to  be  fully 
sensible  of  the  merits  of  that  admirable  work. 

An  essay,  written  by  Mr  Deane,  a  Divine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  maintaining  the  future 
life  of  brutes,  by  an  explication  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  mentioned,  and  the' 
doctrine  insisted  on  by  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
fond  of  curious  speoilation — Johnson,  who  did 
not  like  to  hear  anything  concerning  a  future 
state  which  was  not  authorised  by  the  regular 
canons  of  orthodoxy,  discouraged  this  talk ;  and 
being  offended  at  its  continuation,  he  watched 
an  opportunity  to  give  the  gentleman  a  blow  of 
reprehension.  So,  when  the  poor  speculatist, 
with  a  serious  metaphysical,  pensive  face, 
addressed  him,  "  But,  really.  Sir,  when  we  see  a 
ver^r  sensible  dog,  we  don't  know  what  to  Uiink 
of  him."  Johnson,  rolling  with  joy  at  the  thought 
which  beamed  in  his  eye,  turned  quickly  round, 
and  replied,  "  True,  Sir :  and  when  we  see  a  very 
foolish  fellow^  we  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
him.^  He  then  rose  up,  strided  to  the  fire,  and 
stood  for  some  time  laughing  and  exulting. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when  in 
Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing  a  scorpion 
within  a  circle  of  burning  coals;  that  it  ran 
round  and  round  in  extreme  pain,  and  finding 
no  way  to  escape,  retired  to  the  centre,  and  like 
a  true  stoic  philosopher,  darted  its  sting  into  its 
head,  and  thus  at  once  freed  itself  from  its  woes. 
"  This  must  end  '^w ."  I  said  this  was  a  curious 
fact,  as  it  showed  deliberate  suicide  in  a  reptile. 


Johnson  would  not  admit  the  fact.  He  said, 
daupertuis'"'  was  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  kill 
itself  but  dies  of  the  heat ;  that  it  gets  to  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  the  coolest  place ;  that 
its  turning  its  tail  in  upon  its  head  is  merely  a 
convulsion,  and  that  it  does  not  sting  itself.  He 
said  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the  great  anatomist 
Morgagni,  after  dissecting  a  scorpion  on  which 
the  experiment  had  been  tried,  should  certify 
that  its  sting  had  penetrated  into  its  head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. "That  woodcocks,"  said  he,  "fly  over 
the  northern  countries,  is  proved,  because  they 
have  been  observed  at  sea.  Swallows  certainly 
sleep  all  the  winter.  A  number  of  them  con- 
globulate  together,  by  flying  round  and  round, 
and  then  all  in  a  heap  throw  themselves  under 
water,  and  lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river."  He  told 
us,  one  of  his  first  essays  was  a  Latin  poem 
upon  the  glow-worm ;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask 
where  it  was  to  be  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  he 
advised  me  to  read  "  Bell's  Travels."  I  asked 
him  whether  I  should  read  Du  Halde's  "Ac- 
count of  China."  "  Why,  yes,"  said  he,  "  as  one 
reads  such  a  book ;  that  is  to  say,  consult  it." 

He  talked  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of 
adultery,  by  which  the  peace  of  families  was 
destroyed.  He  said :  "  confusion  of  progeny  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  crime ;  and  therefore 
a  woman  who  breaks  her  marriage  vows  is 
much  more  criminal  than  a  man  who  does  it. 
A  man,  to  be  sure,  is  criminal  in  the  sight  of 
GOD;  but  he  does  not  do  his  wife  a  very 
material  injury,  if  he  does  not  insult  her;  i^ 
for  instance,  from  mere  wantonness  of  appetite, 
he  steals  privately  to  her  chambermaid.  Sir, 
a  wife  ought  not  greatly  to  resent  this.  I  would 
not  receive  home  a  daughter  who  had  run  away 
from  her  husband  on  that  account  A  wife  should 
study  to  reclaim  her  husband  by  more  attention  to 
please  him.  Sir,  a  ms^  will  not,  once  in  a  hun- 
dred instances,  leave  his  wife  and  go  to  a  harlot, 
if  his  wife  has  not  been  negligent  of  pleasing." 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discrimination, 
that  solid  judgment,  and  that  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  for  which  he  was  upon  all  occa- 
sions remarkable.  Taking  care  to  keep  in  view 
the  moral  and  religious  duty,  as  understood  in 
our  nation,  he  showed  clearly  from  reason  and 
good  sense,  the  greater  degree  of  culpability  in 
die  one  sex  deviating  from  it  than  the  other; 
and  at  the  same  time,  inculcated  a  very  useful 
lesson  as  to  the  way  to  keep  him, 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  hard  that  one  devia- 

*  I  should  think  it  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  variety  of 
Johnson's  readins,  however  desultory  it  mis^t  have  been,  who 
ooold  have  imagined  that  the  High  Church  of  England  man 
would  he  so  prompt  in  quoting  Mtut^^riuis,  who,  I  am  sorry  to 
think,  stands  in  the  list  of  those  unfortunate  mistaken  men,  who 
call  tnemselves  etpriU/hrts,  I  have,  however,  a  high  respect 
for  that  philosopher  whom  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  loved 
and  honoured,  and  addressed  pathetically  in  one  of  his  poems,— 
"  Maupertuis  1  cher  Manpertuis  I 
Que  notre  vie  est  pen  de  chose." 
Then  was  m  Maupertuis  a  vigour  and  yet  a  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, united  with  strong  intdlectual  bowers,  and  uncommon 
ardour  of  soul.  Would  he  had  been  a  Christian  1  I  cannot  help 
earnestly  venturing  to  hope  that  he  is  one  now. 
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tioo  from  cliastity  should  so  absolutely  ruin  a 
young  woman.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  no,  Sir,  it  is 
the  great  principle  which  she  is  taught.  When 
she  has  gi\en  up  that  principle,  she  has  ^iven 
up  every  notion  of  female  honour  and  virtue, 
wnich  are  all  included  in  chastity." 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady  whom  he 
greatly  admired  and  wished  to  marry,  but  was 
afraid  of"  her  superiority  of  talents.  "  Sir,"  said 
he, "  you  need  not  be  afraid ;  marry  her.  Before 
a  year  goes  about,  youll  find  that  reason  much 
wea'rer,  and  that  wit  not  so  bright**  Yet  the 
gentleman  may  be  justified  in  his  apprehension 
by  one  of  Dr  Johnson's  admirable  sentences 
in  his  life  of  Waller :  "  He  doubtless  praised 
many  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  marry ; 
and,  perhaps,  married  one  whom  he  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many  qualities  con- 
tribute to  domestic  happiness,  upon  which  poetry 
has  no  colours  to  bestow :  and  many  airs  and 
sallies  may  delight  imagination,  which  he  who 
flatters  them  never  can  approve." 

He  praised  Signor  Baretti.  "  His  account  of 
Italy  IS  a  very  entertaining  book;  and,  Sir,  I 
know  no  man  who  carries  his  head  higher  in 
conversation  than  Baretti.  There  are  strong 
powers  in  his  mind.  He  has  not,  indeed,  many 
hooks ;  but  with  what  hooks  he  has,  he  grapples 
very  forcibly." 

At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  dial-plate  of 
his  watch  a  short  Greek  inscription,  taken  from 
the  New  Testament,  Nwf  yap  epxerat,  being  the 
first  words  of  our  Saviour's  solenm  admonition 
to  the  improvement  of  that  time  which  is  allowed 
us  to  prepare  for  eternity :  **  The  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work.**  He  some  time  after- 
wards laid  aside  this  dial-plate ;  and  when  I  asked 
him  the  reason,  he  said,  "It  might  do  very  well 
upon  a  clock  which  a  man  keeps  in  his  closet ; 
but  to  have  it  upon  his  watch  which  he  carries 
about  with  him,  and  which  is  often  looked  at  by 
others,  mi^ht  be  censured  as  ostentatious."  Mr 
Steevens  is  now  possessed  of  the  dial-plate  in- 
scribed as  above. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  a  considerable  time; 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  London,  where  I  re- 
ceived his  letter,  which  had  been  returned  from 
Scotland. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'  Oxford,  March  23,  1768. 

"  My  dear  Boswell, 
"  I  have  omitted  a  long  time  to  write  to  you, 
without  knowing  very  well  why.  I  could  now 
tell  why  I  should  not  write ;  for  who  would  write 
to  men  who  publish  the  letters  of  their  friends, 
without  iheir  leave  ?  Yet  I  write  to  you  in  spite 
of  my  caution,  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  vou,  and  that  I  wish  you  would  empty  your 
head  of  Corsica,  which  I  think  has  filled  it  rather 
too  long.  But,  at  all  events,  I  shall  be  glad,  very 
glad,  to  see  you. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 


I  answered  thus  : — 


"TO  MR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

'<  London,  26ik  April,  1768. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"I  have  received  your  last  letter,  which, 
though  very  short,  and  by  no  means  compli* 
mentary,  yet  gave  me  real  pleasure,  because  it 
contains  these  words,  *  I  shall  be  glad,  very  glad, 
to  see  you.* — Sureljr  you  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  publishing  a  single  paragraph  of  one 
of  your  letters;  the  temptation  to  it  was  so 
strong.  An  irrevocable  grant  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  your  dignifying  my  desire  of  visiting 
Corsica  with  the  epithet  of  *a  wise  and  noble 
curiosity,*  are  to  me  more  valuable  than  many 
of  the  grants  of  kings. 

"  But  how  can  you  bid  me '  empty  my  head  of 
Corsica*?  My  noble-minded  friend,  do  you  not 
feel  for  an  oppressed  nation  bravely  struggling 
to  be  free?  Consider  fairly  what  is  the  case. 
The  Corsicans  never  received  any  kindness 
from  the  Genoese.  They  never  agreed  to  be 
subject  to  them.  They  owe  them  nothing ;  and 
when  reduced  to  an  abject  state  of  slavery,  by 
force,  shall  they  not  rise  in  the  great  cause  of 
liberty,  and  break  the  galling  yoke  ?  And  shall 
not  every  liberal  soul  be  warm  for  them  ?  Empty 
my  head  of  Corsica  I  Empty  it  of  honour,  empt^ 
it  of  humanity,  empty  it  of  friendship,  empty  it 
of  piety  1  No  1  while  I  live,  Corsica  and  the 
cause  of  the  brave  islanders  shall  ever  employ 
much  of  my  attention,^^  shall  ever  interest  me  in 
the  sincerest  manner.  .  .  .  '  • 
"  I  am,  &c, 

"  James  Boswell," 


"TO  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
••  Oxford,  Apra  18,  1768. 

"  My  dear  dear  Love, 

"  You  have  had  a  very  great  loss.  To  lose  an 
old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a  great  part  of  the 
little  pleasure  that  this  life  allows.  But  such  is 
the  condition  of  our  nature,  that  as  we  live  on  we 
must  see  those  whom  we  love  drop  successively, 
and  find  our  circle  of  relation  grow  less  and  less, 
till  we  are  almost  unconnected  with  the  world  ; 
and  then  it  must  soon  be  our  turn  to  drop  into 
the  grave.  There  is  always  this  consolation,  that 
we  have  one  Protector,  who  can  never  be  lost 
but  by  our  own  fault ;  and  every  new  experience 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  other  comforts  should 
determine  us  to  fix  our  hearts  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found.  All  union  with  the  inhabitants 
of  earth  must  in  time  be  broken ;  and  all  the 
hopes  that  terminate  here,  must  on  [one]  part  or 
other  end  in  disappointment. 

"  I  am  glad  that  Mrs  Adey  and  Mrs  Cobb  do 
not  leave  you  alone.  Pay  my  respects  to  them, 
and  the  Sewards,  and  all  my  friends.  When  Mr 
Porter  comes  he  will  direct  you.  Let  me  know 
of  his  arrival,  and  I  will  write  to  him. 

"  When  I  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take  care 
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of  your  reading  glass.  Whenever  I  can  do  any- 
tliing  for  you,  remember,  my  dear  darling,  that 
one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to  please 
yoiL 

"The  punctuality  of  your  correspondence  I 
consider  as  a  proof  of  great  regard.  When  we 
shall  see  each  other  I  know  not,  but  let  us  often 
think  on  each  other,  and  think  with  tenderness. 
Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers.  I  have  for  a 
long  time  back  been  very  poorly;  but  of  what 
use  is  it  to  complain  ? 

"Write  often,  for  your  letters  always  give 
great  pleasure  to, 

"  My  dear,  your  most  affectionate  and  most 
humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  May,  he  sur- 
prised me  one  morning  with  a  visit  at  my 
lodging  in  Half-moon  Street,  was  quite  satisfied 
with  my  explanation,  and  was  in  the  kindest 
and  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  As  he  had 
objected  to  a  part  of  one  of  his  letters  being 
published,  I  thought  it  rijg^ht  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  him  explicitly  whether  it  would 
be  improper  to  publish  his  letters  after  his 
death.  His  answer  was,  "  Nay,  Sir,  when  I  am 
dead,  you  may  do  as  you  wilL" 

He  talked  in  his  usual  style  with  a  rough 
contempt  of  popular  liberty.  "They  make  a 
rout  about  universal  liberty,  without  considering 
that  all  that  is  to  be  valued,  or  indeed  can  be 
enjo^red  by  individuals,  is  private  liberty. 
Political  liberty  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  pro- 
duces private  liberty.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  you  know  is  a  con- 
stant topic  Suppose  you  and  I  and  two 
hundred  more  were  restrained  from  printing 
our  thoughts;  what  then?  What  proportion 
would  that  restraint  upon  us  bear  to  the  private 
happiness  of  the  nation  ? '' 

This  mode  of  representing  the  inconveniences 
of  restraint  as  light  and  insignificant,  was  a  kind 
of  sophistry  in  which  he  delighted  to  indulge 
himself^  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  laxity  for 
which  It  has  been  fashionable  for  too  many  to 
argue,  when  it  is  evident,  upon  reflection,  that 
the  very  essence  of  government  is  restraint; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  as  government  produces 
rational  happiness,  too  much  restraint  is  better 
than  too  little.  But  when  restraint  is  un- 
necessary, and  so  close  as  to  gall  those  who 
are  subject  to  it,  the  people  may  and  ought  to 
remonstrate;  and,  if  relief  is  not  granted,  to 
resist  Of  this  manly  and  spirited  principle, 
no  man  was  more  convinced  than  Johnson 
himself. 

About  this  time  Dr  Kenrick  attacked  him, 
through  my  sides,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "An 
Epistle  to  James  Boswell,  £sq.,  occasioned  by 
his  having  transmitted  the  Moral  Writings  of 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  to  Pascal  Paoli,  General 
of  the  Corsicans."  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
answer  this  pamphlet ;  but  Johnson,  who  knew 
that  my  doin^  so  would  only  gratify  Kenrick, 
by  keeping  alive  what  would  soon  die  away  of 


itself;  would  not  suffer  me  to  take  any  notice 
of  it. 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithful  negro  servant,  made  him  so  desirous  of 
his  further  improvement,  that  he  now  placed 
him  at  a  school  at  Bishop  Stortford,  in  Hertford- 
shire. This  humane  attention  does  Johnson's 
heart  much  honour.  Out  of  many  letters  which 
Mr  Barber  received  from  his  master,  he  has 
preserved  three,  which  he  kindly  gave  me,  and 
which  I  shall  insert  according  to  their  dates. 

"TO  MR  FRANCIS  BARBER. 

''MajfTZ,  1768. 

"Dear  Francis, 
"  I  have  been  very  much  out  of  order.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and  design  to 
come  soon  to  you.  I  would  have  you  stay  at 
Mrs  Clapp's  for  the  present,  till  I  can  determine 
what  m  shall  da    Be  a  good  boy. 

"  My  compliments  to  Mrs  Clapp  and  to  Mr 
Fowler.  I  am,  yours  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Soon  afterwards  he  supped  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  a  company 
whom  I  collected  to  meet  him.  They  were  Dr 
Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr  Douglas, 
now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Mr  Langton,  Dr  Robert- 
son, the  historian,  Dr  Hugh  Blair,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Davies,  who  wished  much  to  be  intro* 
duced  to  these  eminent  Scotch  literati ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  he  had  very  little  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  them  talk,  for  with  an  excess 
of  prudence,  for  which  Johnson  afterwards  found 
fault  with  them,  they  hardly  opened  their  lips, 
and  Uiat  only  to  say  somethmg  which  they  were 
certain  would  not  expose  them  to  the  sword  of 
Goliath  :  such  was  their  anxiety  for  their  fame 
when  in  the  presence  of  Johnson.  He  was  this 
evening  in  remarkable  vigour  of  mind,  and  eager 
to  exert  himself  in  conversation,  which  he  did 
with  great  readiness  and  fluency ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  find  that  I  have  preserved  but  a  small  part  of 
what  passed. 

He  allowed  high  praise  to  Thomson  as  a  poet ; 
but  when  one  of  the  company  said  he  was  also 
a  very  good  man,  our  moralist  contested  this 
with  great  warmth,  accusing  him  of  gross  sen- 
suality and  licentiousness  of  manners.  I  was 
very  much  afraid  that  in  writing  Thomson's  life, 
Dr  Johnson  would  have  treated  his  private 
character  with  a  stem  severity,  but  I  was  agree- 
ably disappointed;  and  I  may  claim  a  little 
merit  in  it,  from  my  having  been  at  pains  to  send 
him  authentic  accounts  of  the  affectionate  and 
generous  conduct  of  that  poet  to  his  sisters,  one 
of  whom,  the  wife  of  Mr  Thomson,  schoolmaster 
at  Lanark,  I  knew,  and  was  presented  by  her 
with  three  of  his  letters,  one  of  which  Dr  Johnson 
has  inserted  in  his  life. 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr  Mounsey, 
of  Chelsea  College,  as  "  a  fellow  who  swore  and 
talked  bawdy.**  "  I  have  often  been  in  his  com- 
pany," said  Dr  Percy,  "and  never  heard  him 
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swear  or  talk  bawdy."  Mr  Davies,  who  sat  next 
to  Dr  Percyj  having  after  this  had  some  con- 
versation aside  with  him,  made  a  discovery 
whidi,  in  his  zeal  to  pay  court  to  Dr  Johnson,  he 
eagerly  proclaimed  aloud  from  the  foot  of  the 
table :  "  Oh,  Sir,  I  have  found  out  a  very  good 
reason  why  Dr  Percy  never  heard  Mounsey 
swear  or  talk  bawdy,  for  he  tells  me  he  never  saw 
him  but  at  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  table." 
"And  so,  Sir,"  said  Dr  Johnson  loudly  to  Dr 
Percy,  "you  would  shield  this  man  from  the 
char^^e  of  swearing  and  talking  bawdy,  because 
he  did  not  do  so  at  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's table.  Sir,  you  might  as  well  tell  us  that 
you  had  seen  him  hold  up  his  hand  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  he  neither  swore  nor  talked  bawdy ; 
or  that  you  had  seen  him  in  the  cart  at  Tyburn, 
and  he  neither  swore  nor  talked  bawdy.  And  is 
it  thus,  Sir,  that  you  presume  to  controvert  what 
I  have  related?"  Dr  Johnson's  animadversion 
was  uttered  in  such  a  manner  that  Dr  Percy 
seemed  to  be  displeased,  and  soon  afterwards 
left  the  company,  of  which  Johnson  did  not  at 
that  time  take  any  notice. 

Swift  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson,  as 
usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect  as  an 
author.  Some  of  us  endeavoured  to  support 
the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  by  various  arguments. 
One  in  particular  praised  his  "  Conduct  of  the 
Allies."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  his  •  Conduct  of  the 
Allies'  is  a  performance  of  very  little  ability." 
"Surely,  Sir,"  said  Dr  Douglas,  "you  must 
allow  it  has  strong  facts."*  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
yes,  Sir;  but  what  is  that  to  the  merit  of  the 
composition?  In  the  Sessions-paper  of  the  Old 
Bailey  there  are  strong  facts.  Housebreaking 
is  a  strong  fact ;  robbery  is  a  strong  fact ;  and 
murder  is  a  mighty  strong  fact;  but  is  great 
praise  due  to  the  historian  of  those  strong  facts  ? 
No,  Sir,  Swift  has  told  what  he  had  to  tell 
distinctly  enough,  but  that  is  all.  He  had  to 
count  ten,  and  he  has  counted  it  right" — Then 
recollecting  that  Mr  Davies,  by  acting  as  an 
informer^  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  talking 
somewhat  too  harshly  to  his  friend  Dr  Percy, 
for  which,  probably,  when  the  first  ebullition 
was  over  he  felt  some  compunction,  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  give  him  a  hit:  so  added, 
with  a  preparatory  laugh,  "Why,  Sir,  Tom 
Davies  might  have  written  the  *  Conduct  of  the 
Allies.'"  Poor  Tom  being  thus  suddenly  dragged 
into  ludicrous  notice  in  presence  of  the  Scottish 
Doctors,  to  whom  he  was  ambitious  of  appear- 
ing to  advantage,  was  grievously  mortified. 
Nor  did  his  punishment  rest  here;  for  upon 
subsequent  occasions,  whenever  he,  "  statesman 
all  o'er,"t  assumed  a  strutting  importance,  I 

*  My  respecuble  friend,  upon  readmg  this  passage,  observed 
that  be  probably  must  have  said  not  simplv  "strong  nets/'  but 
"strons  facts  well  arranged."  His  lordship,  however,  knows 
too  welT  the  value  of  written  documents  to  insist  on  setting  his 
recollection  against  ray  notes  taken  at  the  time.  He  docs  not 
attempt  to  traverse  the  record.  The  fact,  perhaps^  may  have 
been,  either  that  the  additional  words  escaped  me  m  the  noise 
-  of  a  numerous  company,  or  that  Dr  Johnson,  from  his  impetu- 
osity  and  eagemeju;  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  make  a  uveJy 
retort,  did  not  allow  Dr  Douglas  to  finish  his  sentence. 
t  See  the  hand  drawing  of  nim  in  Churchill's  RosciAD. 


used  to  hail  him—"  The  Author  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Allies,"* 

When  I  called  upon  Dr  Johnson  next  morning, 
I  found  him  highly  satisfied  with  his  colloquial 
prowess  the  preceding  evening.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "  we  had  good  talk."  Boswell  :  "  Yes,  Sir, 
you  tossed  and  gored  several  persons." 

The  late  Alexander  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  who 
loved  wit  more  than  wine,  and  men  of  genius 
more  than  sycophants,  had  a  great  admuration 
of  Johnson ;  but  from  the  remarkable  elegance 
of  his  own  manners,  was  perhaps  too  delicately 
sensible  of  the  roughness  which  sometimes 
appeared  in  Johnson's  behaviour.  One  evening 
about  this  time,  when  his  lordship  did  me  the 
honour  to  sup  at  my  lodgings  with  Dr  Robertson 
and  several  other  men  of  literary  distinction,  he 
regretted  that  Johnson  had  not  been  educated 
with  more  refinement,  and  lived  more  in  polished 
society.  "  No,  no,  my  Lord,"  said  Signor  Ba- 
retti,  **  do  with  him  what  you  would,  he  would 
always  have  been  a  bear."  "  True,"  answered 
the  Earl,  with  a  smile, "  but  he  would  have  been 
a  dancing  bear." 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have  gone 
round  the  world  to  Johnson's  prejudice  by  apply- 
ing to  him  the  epithet  of  a  bear^  let  me  impress 
upon  my  readers  a  just  and  happy  saying  of  my 
friend  Goldsmith,  who  knew  him  well :  "  John- 
son, to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  his  manner, 
but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender  heart.  He 
has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin,** 

In  1^69,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  public 
was  favoured  with  nothing  of  Johnson's  compo- 
sition, either  for  himself  or  any  of  his  friends. 
His  "  Meditations  "  too  strongly  prove  that  he 
suffered  much  both  in  body;  and  mind ;  yet  was 
he  perpetually  striving  against  «/i7,  and  nobly 
endeavouring  to  advance  his  intellectual  and 
devotional  improvement  Every  generous  and 
grateful  heart  must  feel  for  the  distresses  of  so 
eminent  a  benefactor  to  mankind ;  and  now  that 
his  unhappiness  is  certainly  known,  must  respect 
that  dignity  of  character  which  prevented  him 
from  complaining. 

His  Majesty  having  the  preceding  year  insti- 
tuted the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London, 
Johnson  had  now  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
Professor  in  Ancient  Literature.*  In  the  course 
of  the  year  he  wrote  some  letters  to  Mrs  Thrale, 
passed  some  part  of  the  summer  at  Oxford"  and 
at  Lichfield,  and  when  at  Oxford  he  wrote  the 
following  letter : — 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  MR  THOMAS  WARTON. 

"Afayai,  1769. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  read  in  the 

library  of  your  college,  I  promised  to  recompense 

*  la  which  place  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Bennet  Langton, 
Esq.**  When  that  truly  religiotis gentleman  was  elected  to  this 
honorary  Professorship,  at  the  same  time  that  Edward  Gibbon, 
Esq.,  noted  for  introducing  a  kind  of  sneering  infidelity  into  his 
Historical  Writings,  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  History, 
in  the  room  of  Dr  Goldsmith,  I  observed  that  it  brongkt  to  my 
mind,  "  Wicked  Will  Whiston  and  good  Mr  Ditton."  •«— I  am 
now  also  of  that  admirable  institution  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence,  by  the  favour  of  the  Academiaans  and  tM 
approbation  of  tne  lovereigzk 
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the  college  for  that  pennission,  by  adding  to 
their  books  a  Baskerville's  Virgil.  I  have  now 
sent  it,  and  desire  you  to  deposit  it  on  the 
shelves  in  my  name.* 

"If  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  when 
you  have  an  hour  of  leisure,  I  will  drink  tea  with 
you.  I  am  engaged  for  the  afternoon,  to-morrow^ 
and  on  Friday  :  all  my  mornings  are  my  own.T 
I  am,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

I  came  to  London  in  the  autumn,  and  having 
informed  him  that  I  was  going  to  be  married  in  a 
few  months,  I  wished  to  have  as  much  of  his  con> 
versation  as  I  could  before  engaging  in  a  state  of 
life  which  would  probably  keep  me  more  in  Scot- 
land, and  prevent  me  seemg  him  so  often  as  when 
I  was  a  single  man;  but  I  found  he  was  at 
Brighthelmstone  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale.  I 
was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not  his  company  with 
me  at  the  Jubilee,^  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  great  poet's  native 
town.  Johnson's  connection  both  with  Shaks- 
peare and  Garrick  founded  a  double  claim  to 
his  presence;  and  it  would  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  Mr  Garrick.  Upon  this  occasion 
I  particularly  lamented  that  he  had  not  that 
warmth  of  friendship  for  his  brilliant  pupil, 
which  we  may  suppose  would  have  had  a  benig- 
nant effect  on  both.  When  almost  every  man 
of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  happy  to 
partake  in  this  festival  of  genius,  the  absence  of 
Johnson  could  not  but  be  wondered  at  and 
regretted.  The  only  trace  of  him  there,  was  in 
the  whimsical  advertisement  of  a  haberdasher, 
who  sold  Shaksfiearian  ribands  of  various  dyes ; 
and,  by  way  of  illustrating  their  appropriation  to 
the  bard,  introduced  a  line  from  tne  celebrated 
Prologue  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre : 

'*  Each  change  of  moMy-cohured  life  be  drew*" 

From  Brighthelmstone  Dr  Johnson  wrote  me 
the  following  letter,  which  they  who  may  think  I 
ought  to  have  suppressed,  must  have  less  ardent 
feelings  than  I  have  always  avowed.  | 


*  **  It  has  th»  inscription  in  a  blank  leaf:  *Hwe 

Z>.  D.  Samutl  Jakmon,  €0  quad  hie  Uci  sindiis  uUtrd$tm 
V€Kartt*  Of  diis  library,  which  is  an  old  Gothic  room,  he  was 
very  fond.  On  my  observing  to  him  that  some  of  the  modtm 
Ufanzies  of  the  Umvenuty  were  more  commodious  and  pleasant 
ft>r  study,  as  being  more  spacious  and  airy,  he  replied,  'air,  if  a 
man  has  a  mind  to/nuK^,  he  must  study  at  Christ  Church  and 
AU-Sools.'- 

t  "  During  this  visit  he  seldom  or  never  dined  oat.  He 
appttred  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  some  literary  work.  Miss 
Williams  was  now  with  him  at  Oxford." 

t  In  the  Preface  of  my  "  Account  of  Corsica,"  published  m 
1768,  I  thus  express  myself .'~"  He  who  publishes  a  book  affect- 
ing not  to  be  an  author,  and  professing  an  indifference  for  literary 
fiune,  may  possibly  impose  upon  many  people  such  an  idea  of 
bis  oonsequenoe  as  he  wishes  may  be  reoeii^.  For  my  part,  I 
should  be  proud  to  be  known  as  an  author,  and  I  have  an  ardent 
ambition  tor  literary  fame;  for,  of  all  possessions,  I  should 
imagine  literary  fame  to  be  the  most  valuable.  A  man  who  haa 
been  able  to  fiuaish  a  book,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
workl,  has  established  himself  as  a  respectable  chatmcter  in 
distant  Isodety,  without  any  danger  of  having  that  ^'bnrirttr 
lessened  by  the  observation  of  his  weaknesses.  To  preserve  an 
uniform  dignity  among  those  who  see  ns  eveiv  day,  is  hardly 
PO«»ow;  »nd  to  aim  at  it,  must  put  us  under  the  fetters  of  per- 
petual resttamt.  The  author  or  an  approved  book  may  allow 
btt  natural  disposition  an  easy  play,  and  yet  indulge  the  pride 
of  superior  genius,  when  he  considers  that  by  those  who  know 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 


^^  Brightheltmstone,  Sept,  9,  1769. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Why  do  you  charge  me  with  unkindness  ?  1 
have  omitted  nothing  that  could  do  you  good, 
or  give  you  pleasure,  unless  it  be  that  I  have  for- 
borne to  tell  you  my  opinion  of  your  *  Account  of 
Corsica.'  I  believe  my  opinion,  if  you  think 
well  of  my  judgment,  might  have  given  you 
pleasure;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
vanity  is  excited  by  praise^  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  have  done  you  good.  Your  history  is  like 
other  histories,  but  your  Journal  is,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  curious.and  delightful.  There  is  between 
the  history  and  the  journal  that  difference  which 
there  will  always  be  found  between  notions 
borrowed  from  without,  and  notions  generated 
within.  Your  history  was  copied  from  books; 
your  journal  rose  out  of  your  own  experience 
and  observation.  You  express  images  which 
operated  strongly  upon  yourself^  and  you  have 
impressed  them  with  great  force  upon  your 
readers.  I  know  not  whether  I  could  name 
any  narrative  by  which  curiosity  is  better 
excited  or  better  gratified. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be  married ;  ^ 
and  as  I  wish  you  well  in  things  of  less  impor- 
tance, wish  you  well,  with  proportionate  ardour, 
in  this  crisis  of  your  life.  What  I  can  contribute 
to  your  happiness,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
withhold:  for  I  have  always  loved  and  valued 
you,  and  shall  love  you  and  value  you  still  more, 
as  you  become  more  regular  and  useful :  effects 
which  a  happy  marriage  will  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
duce. 

"  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come  back 
very  soon  from  this  place.  I  shall,  perhaps,  stay 
a  fortnight  longer:  and  a  fortnight  is  a  long  time 
to  a  lover  absent  from  his  mistress  Would  a 
fortnight  ever  have  an  end  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

After  his  return  to  town,  we  met  frequently, 
and  I  continued  the  practice  of  making  notes  of 
his  conversation,  though  not  with  so  much  assi- 
duity as  I  wish  I  had  done.  At  this  time,  indeed, 
I  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  being  able  to 
appropriate  so  much  time  to  my  journal;  for 
Geneml  Paoli,  after  Corsicahad  been  overpowered 
by  the  monarchy  of  France,  was  now  no  lonp^er 
at  the  head  of  his  brave  countrymen,  but  having 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  his  native  island,  had 
sought  an  asylum  m  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was 
my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  to  attend  much 
upon  him.  Such  particulars  of  Johnson's  con- 
versation at  this  period  as  I  have  committed  to 
writing,  I  shall  here  introduce,  without  any  strict 
attention  to  methodical  arrangement  Sometimes 

him  only  as  an  author,  he  never  oeasea  to  be  respected.  Such 
an  author,  when  in  his  hours  of  ^loom  and  discontent,  may  have 
the  consolation  to  think  that  his  writings  are  at  that  wrf  time 

giving  pleasure  to  numbers;  and  such  an  author  may  cherish  the 
ope  ot  being  remembered  after  death :  which  has  been  a  great 
object  to  the  noblest  minds  in  all  ages. 
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short  notes  of  different  days  shall  be  blended  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  a  day  may  seem  important 
enough  to  be  separately  distinguished. 

He  said,  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept  with 
rigid  severity  and  ^loom,  but  with  a  gravity  and 
simplicity  of  behaviour. 

I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  a  short 
collection  of  Scotticisms.  "I  wonder/*  said 
Johnson,  "that  he  should  find  them."»' 

He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of  the 
question  concerning  the  legality  of  general  war- 
rants. "  Such  a  power,"  he  observed,  "  must  be 
vested  in  every  government,  to  answer  particular 
cases  of  necessity ;  and  there  can  be  no  just  com- 
plaint but  when  it  is  abused,  for  which  those  who 
administer  government  must  be  answerable.  It 
is  a  matter  of  such  indifference,  a  matter  about 
which  the  people  care  so  very  little,  that  were 
a  man  to  be  sent  over  Britain  to  offer  them  an 
exemption  from  it  at  a  halfpenny  apiece,  very 
few  would  purchase  it."  This  was  a  specimen  of 
that  laxity  of  talking,  which  I  had  heard  him 
fairly  acknowledge ;  for,  surely,  while  the  power 
of  granting  general  warrants  was  supposed  to  be 
legal,  and  the  apprehension  of  them  hung  over 
our  heads,  we  did  not  possess  that  security  of 
freedom,  congenial  to  our  happy  constitution,  and 
which,  by  the  intrepid  exertions  of  Mr  Wilkes, 
has  been  happily  established. 

He  said :  "The  duration  of  Parliament,  whether 
for  seven  years  or  the  life  of  the  King,  appears 
to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I  would  not  give  half- 
a-crown  to  turn  the  scale  one  way  or  3ie  other. 
The  habeas  corpus  is  the  single  advantage 
which  our  government  has  over  that  of  other 
countries." 

On  the  30th  of  September  we  dined  together  at 
the  Mitre.  1  attempted  to  argue  for  the  superior 
happiness  of  the  savage  life,  upon  the  usual  fanci- 
ful topics.  Johnson  ;  "  Sir,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  false.  The  savages  have  no  bodily  advan- 
tages beyond  those  of  civilized  men.  They  have 
not  better  health ;  and  as  to  care  or  mental  un- 
easiness, they  are  not  above  it,  but  below  it,  like 
bears.  No,  Sir:  you  are  not  to  talk  such  para- 
dox :  let  me  have  no  more  on't  It  cannot  enter- 
tain, far  less  can  it  instruct  Lord  Monboddo, 
one  of  your  Scotch  judges,  talked  a  great  deal  of 
such  nonsense.  I  suffered  him^  but  I  will  not 
suffer  you,'^  Boswell:  "But,  Sir,  does  not 
Rousseau  talk  such  nonsense?"  Johnson: 
"True,  Sir;  but  Rousseau  knows  he  is  talking 
nonsense,  and  laughs  at  the  world  for  staring  at 
him."  Boswell  :  "  How  sp.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  a  man  who  talks  nonsense  so  well, 
must  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense.  But  I 
am  afraid  (chuckling  and  kiughing)  Monboddo 
does  not  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense."* 
Boswell:  "Is  it  wrong  then.  Sir,  to  affect 
singularity,  in  order  to  make  people  stare?" 

*  His  Lordship  having  freqaently  spoken  in  an  abuuve  maa- 
oer  of  Dr  J(^naoa  in  my  company,  1,  on  ona  occasion  during 
die  lifetime  of  my  Ulustrious  friend,  coald  not  refrain  from 
retaliation,  and  repeated  to  him  this  saying.  He  has  since  pub- 
lished I  don't  know  how  many  pages  in  one  of  his  curious  books, 
attempting,  in  much  anger,  Iwt  widi  pitiful  effect,  to  persuade 
mankind  that  my  illustrious  friend  was  not  the  great  and  good 
aian  which  they  esteemed  and  ever  will  esteem  hun  to  be. 


Johnson;  "7es,  if  you  do  it  by  propagating 
error;  and,  indeed,  it  is  wrong  in  any  way. 
There  is  in  human  nature  a  general  inchnation 
to  make  people  stare ;  and  every  wise  man  has 
himself  to  cure  of  it,  and  does  cure  himself.  If 
you  wish  to  make  people  stare  by  doing  better 
than  others,  why,  make  them  stare  till  they  stare 
their  eyes  out.  But  consider  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  people  stare,  by  being  absurd.  I  may  da 
it  by  going  into  a  drawing-room  without  my 
shoes.  You  remember  the  gentleman  in  'The 
Spectator,'  who  had  a  commission  of  lunacy  taken 
out  against  him  for  his  extreme  singularity,  such 
as  never  wearing  a  wig,  but  a  night-cap.  Now, 
Sir,  abstractedly,  the  night-cap  was  best:  but, 
relatively,  the  advantage  was  overbalanced  by 
his  makmg  the  boys  run  after  him."'*' 

Talking  of  a  London  life,  he  said:  **  The  happi- 
ness of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  by 
those  who  have  been  in  it.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  there  is  more  learning  and  science  within 
the  circumference  often  miles  from  where  we 
now  sit,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.** 
Boswell  :  "  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  great 
distance  at  which  people  live  from  one  another." 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  but  that  is  occasioned  by 
the  largeness  of  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  th& 
other  advantages."  Boswell:  "Sometimes  I 
have  been  in  the  humour  of  wishing  to  retire  to- 
a  desert"  Johnson:  "Sir,  you  have  desert 
enough  in  Scotland." 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  a  great  deal 
of  instructive  conversation  with  him  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  married  state,  of  which  I  had  then  a. 
near  prospect,  he  did  not  say  much  upon  that 
topic  Mr  Seward  heard  him  once  say,  that  "  » 
man  has  a  very  bad  chance  for  happiness  in  that 
state,  unless  he  marries  a  woman  of  very  strong 
and  fixed  principles  of  religion."  He  maintained 
to  me,  contrary  to  the  common  notion,  that  a 
woman  would  not  be  the  worse  wife  for  being 
learned;  in  which,  from  all  that  I  have  observed 
of  ArUmisias^  I  humbly  differed  from  him. 
That  a  woman  should  be  sensible  and  well  in- 
formed, I  allow  to  be  a  great  advantage;  and 
think  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  rude 
versification,t  has  very  judiciously  pointed  out 
that  degree  of  intelligence  which  is  to  be  desired 
in  a  female  companion : — 

"  Give  me,  next  good^  an  understanding  wife. 
By  Nature  wis€,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  side  with  all  my  life 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart ; 
Besides,  her  Inborne  virtue  fortifie ; 
They  are  most  firmly  good,  who  best  know  why.** 

When  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance for  marrying  a  second  time,  as  it  showed  a 
disregard  of  his  first  wife,  he  said,  "  Not  at  all. 
Sir.  On  the  contrary,  were  he  not  to  maxry 
again,  it  might  be  concluded  that  his  first  wife^ 
had  given  him  a  disgust  to  marriage;  but  by 

•  William  Seward,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  editor  of  "Anecdotes  d 
some  Distinsuifihed  Persons,**  &c,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  well  known  to 
a  numerous  and  valuable  acquaintance  for  his  literature,  love  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  social  virtues.  I  am  indebted  to  him  fioc 
several  communications  concerning  Johosoo. 

t  "  A  Wife,"  a  poem,  X614. 
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taking  a  second  wife  he  pays  the  highest  com- 

gliment  to  the  first,  by  showing  that  she  made 
im  so  happy  as  a  married  man,  that  he  wishes 
to  be  so  a  second  time."  So  ingenious  a  turn 
did  he  give  to  this  delicate  question.  And  yet, 
on  another  occasion,  he  owned  that  he  once  had 
ahnost  asked  a  promise  of  Mrs  Johnson  that  she 
would  not  marry  again,  but  had  checked  him- 
self. Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in 
his  case  the  request  would  have  been  unreason- 
able; for  if  Mrs  Johnson  forgot,  or  thought  it 
no  injury  to  the  memory  of  her  first  love — the 
husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her 
children  —  to  make  a  second  marriage,  why 
should  she  be  precluded  from  a  third,  should 
she  be  so  inclined?  In  Johnson's  persevering 
fond  appropriation  of  his  Tetty^  even  after  her 
decease,  he  seems  totally  to  have  overlooked 
the  prior  claim  of  the  honest  Birmingham  trader. 
I  presume  that  her  having  been  married  before 
had,  at  times,  given  him  some  uneasiness ;  for  I 
remember  his  observinj^  upon  the  marriage  of 
one  of  our  common  fhenos, ''  He  has  done  a 
very  foolish  thing;  he  has  married  a  widow, 
when  he  might  have  had  a  maid." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs  Williams.  I  had  last 
year  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs  Thrale  at  Dr 
Johnson's  one  morning,  and  had  conversation 
enough  with  her  to  admire  her  talents,  and  to 
show  -her  that  I  was  as  Johnsonian  as  herself. 
Dr  Johnson  had  probably  been  kind  enough  to 
speak  well  of  me,  for  this  evening  he  delivered 
me  a  very  polite  card  from  Mr  'Thrale  and  her, 
inviting  me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  6th  of  October  I  complied  with  this 
obliging  invitation,  and  found,  at  an  elegant 
villa,  SIX  miles  from  town,  every  circumstance 
that  can  make  society  pleasing.  Johnson, 
though  quite  at  home,  was  yet  looked  up  to 
with  an  awe,  tempered  by  affection,  and  seemed 
to  be  equally  the  care  of  his  host  and  hostess. 
I  rejoic^l  at  seeing  him  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  against  Scotland  with 
a  good-humoured  pleasantry,  which  gave  me, 
though  no  bigot  to  national  prejudices,  an  op- 
porttmity  for  a  little  contest  with  him.  I  having 
said  that  England  was  obliged  to  us  for  gar- 
deners, almost  all  their  good  gardeners  being 
Scotchmen  —  Johnson  :  "Why,  Sir,  that  is 
because  gardening  is  much  more  necessary 
amongst  you  than  with  us,  which  makes  so 
many  of  your  people  learn  it.  It  is  all  garden- 
ing with  you.  Things  which  grow  wild  here, 
must  be  cultivated  with  great  care  in  Scotland. 
Pray  now,"  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  laughing,  "  are  you  ever  able  to  bring  the 
sloe  to  perfection  ?" 

I  boasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  abolish  the  unhospitable,  trouble- 
some, and  ungracious  custom  of  giving  veils  to 
servants.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  abolished  veils 
because  you  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  give 
them." 

Mrs  Thrale  disputed  with  him  on  the  merit 
of  Prior.  He  attacked  him  powerfully;  said  he 
wrote  of  love  like  a  man  who  had  never  felt  it : 


his  love  verses  were  college  verses;  and  he 
repeated  the  song  "Alexis  shunn'd  his  fellow 
swains,"  &c.,  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  to 
make  us  all  wonder  how  any  one  could  have 
been  pleased  with  such  fantastical  stuff.  Mrs 
Thrale  stood  to  her  gun  with  ^at  courage  in 
defence  of  amorous  ditties,  which  Johnson  de- 
spised, till  he  at  last  silenced  her  by  saying, 
"  My  dear  lady,  talk  no  more  of  this.  Nonsense 
can  be  defended  but  by  nonsense." 

Mrs  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick's  talents  for 
light  gay  poetry;  and,  as  a  specimen,  repeated 
his  song  m  "  Florizei  and  Perdita,"  and  dwelt 
with  peculiar  pleasure  on  this  line : 

*'  I'd  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the  poor.'* 

Johnson  :  "  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this  will  never 
do.  Poor  David !  Smile  with  the  simple. 
What  folly  is  that  ?  And  who  would  feed  with 
the  poor  that  can  help  it?^  No,  no;  let  me 
smile  with  the  wise,  and  feed  with  the  rich." 
I  repeated  this  sally  to  Garrick,  and  wondered 
to  find  his  sensibihty  as  a  writer  not  a  little 
irritated  by  it.  To  soothe  him  I  observed  that 
Johnson  spared  none  of  us ;  and  I  quoted  the 
passage  in  Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one 
who  attacks  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh, 
to  a  pushing  osc,  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of 
hay  put  upon  his  horns  ifaenum  habet  in  comu^ 
"Ay,"  said  Garrick,  vehemently,  "he  has  a 
whole  mow  of  it." 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  "We  may 
know  historical  facts  to  be  true,  as  we  may 
know  facts  in  common  life  to  be  true.  Motives 
are  generally  unknown.  We  cannot  trust  to 
the  characters  we  find  in  history,  unless  when 
they  are  drawn  by  those  who  knew  the  persons ; 
as  those,  for  instance,  by  Sallust  and  by  Lord 
Clarendon." 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whitfield's 
oratory.  "His  popularity.  Sir,"  said  he,  "is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner. 
He  would  be  followed  by  crowds  were  he  to 
wear  a  night-cap  in  the  pulpit,  or  were  he  to 
preach  from  a  tree." 

I  know  not  from  what  spirit  of  contradiction 
he  burst  out  into  a  violent  declamation  against 
the  Corsicans,  of  whose  heroism  I  talked  in  high 
terms.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "what  is  all  this  rout 
about  the  Corsicans  ?  They  have  been  at  war 
with  the  Genoese  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  have  never  yet  taken  their  fortified  towns. 
They  might  have  battered  down  their  walls  and 
reduced  them  to  powder  in  twenty  years.  They 
might  have  pulled  the  walls  in  pieces,  and 
cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth  in  twenty 
years."  It  was  in  vain  to  argue  with  him  upon 
the  want  of  artillery ;  he  was  not  to  be  resisted 
for  the  moment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10,  I  presented 
Dr  Johnson  to  General  Paoli.  I  had  greatly 
wished  that  two  men,  for  whom  I  had  the  highest 
esteem,  should  meet.  They  met  with  a  manly 
ease,  mutually  conscious  of  their  own  abilities, 
and  of  the  abilities  of  each  other.  The  General 
spoke   Italian,  and  Dr  Johnson  English,  and 
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understood  one  another  very  well,  with  a  little 
aid  of  interpretation  from  me,  in  which  I  com- 
pared myself  to  an  isthmus  which  joins  two 
^nreat  continents.  Upon  Johnson's  approach, 
the  General  said,  "  From  what  I  have  read  of 
your  works,  Sir,  and  from  what  Mr  Boswell 
has  told  me  of  you,  I  have  long  held  you  in 
great  veneration."  The  General  talked  of 
lan^ages  being  formed  on  the  particular 
notions  and  manners  of  a  people,  without 
knowing  which,  we  cannot  laiow  the  language. 
We  may  know  the  direct  signification  of  single 
words ;  but  by  these  no  beauty  of  expression^  no 
sally  of  genius,  no  wit  is  conveyed  to  the  mmd. 
All  this  must  be  by  allusion  to  other  ideas. 
"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "you  talk  of  language,  as 
if  jrou  had  never  done  anything  else  but  study 
it,  instead  of  governing  a  nation."  The  Generzd 
said,  ^^Questo  h  un  troppo  gran  compiimento :^ 
this  is  too  great  a  compliment.  Johnson 
answered,  "I  should  have  thought  so.  Sir,  if 
I  had  not  heard  you  talk."  The  General  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
which  was  so  prevalent.  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  this 
gloom  of  infidelity,  I  hope,  is  only  a  transient 
cloud  passing  through  the  hemisphere,  which 
will  soon  be  dissipated,  and  the  stm  break  forth 
with  his  usual  splendour."  "You  think,  then," 
said  the  General,  "  that  they  will  change  their 
principles  like  their  clothes."  JOHNSON:  "Why, 
Sir,  if  they  bestow  no  more  thought  on  prin- 
ciples than  on  dress,  it  must  be  so."  The  General 
said,  that  "a  great  part  of  the  fashionable  in- 
fidelity was  owing  to  a  desire  of  showing 
courage.  Men  who  have  no  opportunities  of 
showing  it  as  to  things  in  this  life,  take  death 
and  futurity  as  objects  on  which  to  display  it." 
Johnson:  **That  is  mighty  foolish  affectation. 
Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human  nature, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  it.  You 
remember  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  when 
he  read  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  *  Here  lies  one  who  never  knew  fear,' 
wittily  said,  *Then  he  never  snuffed  a  candle 
with  his  fingers.*" 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  the 
General;  but  finding  he  did  not  do  it  with 
facility,  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
wrote  the  following  note : — 

"y^'  lu  dans  la  giographie  de  Lucas  de 
Linda  un  Pater-noster  icrit  dans  une  langue 
taui-d-fait  diffirente  de  PltaliennCy  et  de  toutes 
autres  lesquelles  se  d^rivent  du  Latin,  Dauteur 
lappelle  hnguam  Corsicae  rusticam  :  elle  apeut- 
etre  passi^  peu  d,  peu;  mats  elle  a  certainement 
privalu  autrefois  dans  les  montagnes  et  dans  la 
campagne.  Le  mime  auteur  dit  la  mime  chose 
en  parlant  de  la  Sardaigne;  qt^il  y  a  deux 
langues  dans  Plsle^  une  des  villes^  P autre  de  la 
campagne,^ 

The  General  immediately  informed  him  that 
the  lingua  rustica  was  only  in  Sardinia. 

Dr  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and  drank  tea 
till  late  in  the  night  He  said,  "  General  Paoli 
had  the  loftiest  port  of  any  man  he  had  ever 
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seen."  He  denied  that  military  men  were  always 
the  best  bred  men.  "Perfect  good  breeding," 
he  observed,  "  consists  in  having  no  particular 
mark  of  any  profession,  but  a  general  elegance  of 
manners ;  whereas,  in  a  military  man,  you  can 
commonly  distinguish  the  brand  of  a  soldier, 
Vhomme  ddpie,"^ 

Dr  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  discussion 
of  the  perplexed  question  of  fate  and  free  will, 
which  I  attempted  to  agitate :  "Sir,"  said  he,  "we 
know  our  will  is  free,  and  therms  an  end  on't " 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at  dinner 
on  the  1 6th  of  October,  at  my  lodgings  in  Old 
Bond  Street,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr 
Garrick,  Dr  Goldsmith,  Mr  Murphy,  Mr  Bicker- 
staf^  and  Mr  Thomas  Davies.  Garrick  played 
round  him  with  a  fond  vivacity,  takmg  hold  of 
the  breasts  of  his  coat,  and,  looking  up  in  his 
face  with  a  lively  archness,  complimented  hint 
on  the  good  health  which  he  seemed  then  tO' 
enjoy ;  while  the  sage,  shaking  his  head,  beheld' 
him  with  a  gentle  complacency.  One  of  the 
company  not  being  come  at  the  appointed  hour, 
I  proposed,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  to 
order  dinner  to  be  served  ;  adding,  "  Ought  six 
people  to  be  kept  waiting  for  one?"  "'Why, 
yes,"  answered  Johnson,  with  a  delicate  humanity, 
"  if  the  one  will  suffer  more  by  your  sitting  down 
than  the  six  will  do  by  waiting."  Goldsmith,  to 
divert  the  tedious  minutes,  strutted  about  bra|^- 
ging  of  his  dress,  and  I  believe  was  seriously  vam 
of  it,  for  his  mind  was  wonderfully  prone  to  such 
impressions,  "  Come,  come,"  said  Garrick,  "  talk 
no  more  of  that  You  arc  perhaps  the  worst— ^ 
eh,  eh  ! "  Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting  to 
interrupt  him,  when  Garrick  went  on,  laughing 
ironically,  "Nay,  you  will  always  look  like  a 
gentleman;  but  Xjkva  talking  of  being  well  or  /// 
drest.^  "  Well,  let  me  tell  you,"  said  Goldsmith^ 
"  when  my  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-coloured 
coat,  he  said,  *Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  o\ 
you.  When  any  body  asks  you  who  made  your 
clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,®*  at 
the  Harrow,  in  Water  Lane.' "  Johnson  ? 
"Why,  Sir,  that  was  because  he  knew  the 
strange  colour  would  attract  crowds  to  gaze  at 
it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see 
how  well  he  could  make  a  coat  even  of  so  absiurd 
a  colour." 

After  dinner  our  conversation  first  turned  upon 
Pope.  Johnson  said,  his  characters  of  men  were 
admirably  drawn,  those  of  women  not  so  well. 
He  repeated  to  us,  in  his  forcible  melodious 
manner,  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Dunciad.*^ 
While  he  was  talking  loudly  in  praise  of  those 
lines,  one  of  the  company  ventured  to  say,  "  Too 
fine  for  such  a  poem  :  a  poem  on  what  ?"  John- 
son (with  a  disdainful  look) :  "  Why,  on  dunces. 
It  was  worth  while  being  a  dunce  then.  Ah,  Sir, 
hadst  thou  lived  in  those  days  !  It  is  not  worth 
while  being  a  dunce  now,  when  there  are  no  wits." 
Bickerstaff  observed,  as  a  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  Pope's  fame  was  higher  when  he  was  alive 
than  it  was  then.  Johnson  said,  his  Pastorals 
were  poor  things,  though  the  versification  was 
fine.     He  told  us,  wit]^  high  satisfaction,  the 
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anecdote  of  Pope*s  inquirin|^  who  was  the  author 
of  his  "  London,"  ana  saying,  he  will  be  soon 
d^tem'.  He  observed,  that  in  Dryden's  poetry 
there  were  passages  drawn  from  a  profundity 
which  Pope  could  never  reach.  He  repeated 
some  fine  lines  on  love,  by  the  former  (which  I 
have  now  forgotten),  and  gave  great  applause 
to  the  character  of  Zimri.  Goldsmith  said,  that 
Pope's  character  of  Addison  showed  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Johnson  said, 
that  the  description  of  the  temple,  in  "The 
Mourning  Bride,"  was  the  finest  poetical  passage ' 
he  had  ever  read;^®^  he  recollected  none  in  Shaks- 
peareequal  toit. — "But,"said  Garrick,allalanned 
tor  "  tlie  God  of  his  idolatry,"  "  we  know  not  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  powers.  We  are  to 
suppose  there  are  such  passages  in  his  works. 
Shakspeare  must  not  suffer  from  the  badness 
of  our  memories."  Johnson,  diverted  by  this 
enthusiastic  jealousy,  went  on  with  great  ardour : 
"No,  Sir;  Congreve  has  nature j^^  (smiling  on 
the  tragic  eagerness  of  Garrick) ;  but  composing 
himself,  he  added,  "  Sir,  this  is  not  comparing 
Congreve  on  the  whole  with  Shakspeare  on  the 
whole ;  but  only  maintaining  that  Congreve  has 
one  finer  passage  than  any  that  can  be  found  in 
Shakspeare.  Sir,  a  man  may  have  no  more  than 
ten  gumeas  in  the  world,  but  he  may  have  those 
ten  guineas  in  one  piece ;  and  so  may  have  a 
finer  piece  than  a  man  who  has  ten  thousand 
pounds :  but  then  he  has  only  one  ten  guinea- 
piece. — What  I  mean  is,  that  you  can  show  me 
no  passage  where  there  is  simply  a  description 
of  material  objects,  without  any  intermixture  of 
moral  notions,  which  produces  such  an  eflfect." 
Mr  Murphy  mentionea  Shakspeare's  description 
of  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  but 
it  was  observed  it  had  men  in  it  Mr  Davies 
suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in  which  she 
figures  herself  awakening  in  the  tomb  of  her 
ancestors.  Some  one  mentioned  the  description 
of  Dover  Cliff.  JOHNSON:  "No,  Sir;  it  should 
be  all  precipice— all  vacuum.  The  crows  impede 
your  fall  The  diminished  appearance  of  the 
boats,  and  other  circumstances,  are  all  ver>'  good 
description ;  but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at  once 
with  the  horrible  idea  of  immense  height  The 
impression  is  divided;  you  pass  on  by  computa- 
tion, from  one  stage  •of  the  tremendous  space  to 
another.  Had  the  girl  in  *  The  Mourning  Bride ' 
said,  she  could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple,  it  would  not  have 
aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it." 

Talking  of  a  barrister  who  had  a  bad  utterance, 
some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson)  wickedly  said,  that 
he  was  unfortunate  in  not  having  been  taught 
oratory  by  Sheridan.  JOHNSON  :  "Nay,  Sir,  if 
he  had  been  taught  by  Sheridan,  he  would  have 
cleared  the  room."  Garrick  :  "  Sheridan  has 
too  much  vanity  to  be  a  good  man." — We  shall 
now  see  Johnson's  mode  of  dejending  a  man ; 
taking  him  into  his  own  hands,  and  discriminat- 
ing. Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
in  Sheridan,  something  to  reprehend  and  every- 
thing to  laugh  at ;  but,  Sir,  he  is  not  a  bad  man. 
No,  Sir ;  were  mankind  to  be  divided  into  good 


and  bad,  he  would  stand  considerably  within  the 
ranks  of  good.  And,  Sir,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declamation,  though  he 
can  exhibit  no  cliaracter." 

I  should,  perliaps,  have  suppressed  this  dis- 
quisition concerning  a  person  of  whose  merit  and 
worth  I  think  with  respect,  had  he  not  attacked 
Johnson  so  outrageously  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  and 
at  the  same  time,  treated  us,  his  admirers,  as  a 
set  of  pigmies.  He  who  has  provoked  the  lash 
of  wit,  cannot  complain  that  he  smarts  from  it 

Mrs  Montague,  a  lady  distinguished  for  liaving 
written  an  Essay  on  Shakspeare,  being  mentioned 
—Reynolds  :  "  I  think  that  essay  does  her 
honour."  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir;  it  does  her 
honour,  but  it  would  do  nobody  else  honour.  I 
have,  indeed,  not  read  it  all.  But  when  I  take 
up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  packthread,  I  do 
not  expect,  by  looking  further,  to  find  embroidery. 
Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  one 
sentence  of  truecriticism  in  her  book."  Garrick: 
"  But,  Sir,  surely  it  shows  how  much  Voltaire 
has  mistalcen  Shakspeare,  which  nobody  else 
has  done."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  nobody  else  has 
thought  it  worth  while.  And  what  merit  is  there 
in  that  ?  You  may  as  well  praise  a  schoolmaster 
for  whipping  a  boy  who  has  construed  ill.  No, 
Sir,  there  is  no  real  criticism  in  it:  none  showing 
the  beauty  of  thought,  as  formed  on  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart." 

The  admirers  of  this  Essay*  may  be  offended 
at  the  slighting  manner  in  which  Johnson  spoke 
of  it ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  gave  his 
honest  opinion  unbiassed  by  any  prejudice,  or 
any  proud  jealousy  of  a  woman  intruding  her- 
self into  the  chair  of  criticism;  for  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  told  me,  that  when  the  Essay  first 
came  out,  and  it  was  not  known  who  had  written 
it,  Johnson  wondered  how  Sir  Joshua  could  like 
it  At  this  time  Sir  Joshua  himself  had  received 
no  information  concerning  the  author,  except 
being  assured  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  literati, 
that  it  was  clear  its  author  did  not  know  the 
Greek  tragedies  in  the  original  One  day  at 
Sir  Joshua's  table,  when  it  was  related  that  Mrs 
Montague,  in  an  excess  of  compliment  to  the 
author  of  a  modem  tragedy,  had  exclaimed,  "  I 
tremble  for  Shakspeare,"  Johnson  said,  "  When 

Shakspeare  has  got for  his  rival,  and 

Mrs  Montague  for  his  defender,  he  is  in  a  poor 
state  indeed." 

Johnson  proceeded:  "The  Scotchman ^^*  has 
taken  the  right  method  in  his  'Elements  of 
Criticism.'  I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  taught 
us  anything;  but  he  has  told  us  old  things  in  a 
new  way."  MURPHY :  "  He  seems  to  have  read 
a  great  deal  of  French  criticism,  and  wants  to 

*  Of  whom  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  one,  considering  it  as 
a  piece  of  the  secondary  or  comparative  iqxicies  of  criticism ; 
and  not  of  that  profotinu  species  which  alone  Dr  Johnson  would 
allow  to  be  "  rc^  criticism."  It  is,  besides,  clearly  and  elegantly 
expressed,  and  has  done  effectually  what  it  professed  to  do; 
namely,  vindicated  Shakspeare  from  the  misrepresenutions  of 
Voltaire:  and  considering  how  many  young  pec^le  were  misled 
by  his  witty,  though  false  observations,  Mrs  Montague's  Essay 
was  of  service  to  Shakspeare  with  a  certain  class  of  readers,  and 
is,  therefore,  entitled  to  praise.  Jobnsoiu  I  am  assiired,  allowed 
the  merit  which  I  have  stated,  sayuig  (with  reference  to  VoltaireX 
"  it  is  conclusi>'e  ad  hcminem.** 
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make  it  his  own ;  as  if  be  had  been  for  years 
anatomising  the  heart  of  man,  and  peeping 
into  every  cranny  of  it"  GOLDSMITH  :  "  It  is 
easier  to  write  that  book  than  to  read  it." 
Johnson:  "We  have  an  example  of  ti-ue 
criticism  in  Burke's  '  Essay  on  the  Sublime  .and 
Beautiful ;' and,  if  I  recollect,  there  is  also  Du 
Bos;  and  Bouhoiu^,  who  shows  all  beauty  to 
depend  on  truth.  There  is  no  great  merit  in 
telling  how  many  plays  have  ghosts  in  them',  and 
how  til  is  ghost  is  better  than  that.  You  must 
show  how  terror  is  impressed  on  the  human 
heart. — In  the  description  of  night  in  Macbeth, 
the  beetle  and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general 
idea  of  darkness,— inspissated  gloom." 

Politics  being  mentioned,  he  said:  "This 
petitioning  is  a  new  mode  of  distressing  govern- 
ment, and  a  mighty  easy  one.  I  will  undertake 
to  get  petitions  either  against  quarter  guineas 
or  half  guineas,  v/ith  the  help  of  a  little  hot 
wine.  There  must  be  no  yielding  to  encourage 
this.  The  object  is  not  important  enough.  We 
are  not  to  blow  up  half  a  dozen  palaces,  because 
one  cottage  is  burning." 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn. 
Johnson:  "It  is  amazing  what  ignorance  of 
certain  points  one  sometimes  finds  in  men  of 
eminence.  A  wit  about  town,  who  wrote  Latin 
bawdy  verses,  asked  me,  how  it  happened  that 
England  and  Scotland,  which  were  once  two 
kingdoms,  were  now  one;  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  did  not  seem  to  know  that  there  were 
such  publications  as  tbe  Reviews." 

"The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  has  no  great 
merit,  if  it  be  really  ancient.^^  People  talk  of 
nature.  But  mere  obvious  nature  may  be 
exhibited  with  very  little  power  of  mind." 

On  Thursday,  October  19, 1  passed  the  evening 
with  him  at  his  house.  He  advised  me  to  com- 
plete a  Dictionary  of  words  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
of  which  I  showed  him  a  specimen.  "Sir," 
said  he,  "  Ray  has  made  a  collection  of  north 
countiy  words.  By  collecting  those  of  your 
country,  you  will  do  a  useful  thing  towards  the 
history  of  the  language."  He  bade  me  also  go 
on  with  collections  which  I  was  making  upon 
the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  "Make  a  large 
book— a  folio."  BoswELL :  "  But  of  what  use 
will  it  be,  Sir?"  Johnson  :  "  Never  mind  the 
use;  do  it." 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
Garrick  in  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare  :  and  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  admire  him.  Johnson  : 
"  Yes,  as  *  a  poor  player,  who  frets  and  struts 
his  hour  upon  the  stage ' — as  a  shadow."  Bos- 
WELL:  "But  has  he  not  brought  Shakspeare 
into  notice?"  Johnson:  "Sir,  to  allow  that, 
would  be  to  lampoon  the  age.  Many  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays  are  the  worse  for  bcmg  acted : 
Macboth,  for  instance."  Boswell:  "What, 
Sir  I  is  nothing  gained  by  decoration  and 
action  i  Indeed,  I  do  wish  that  you  had  men- 
tioned Garrick."  JOHNSON:  "My  dear  Sir, 
had  I  mentioned  him,  I  must  have  mentioned 
many  more :  Mrs  Pritchard,  Mrs  Gibber, — nay, 
and  Mr  Gibber  too :  he,  too,  altered  Shakspeare." 


Boswell  :  "  You  have  read  his  apology,  Sir  ?" 
Johnson:  "Yes,  it  is  very  entertaining.  But 
as  for  Gibber  himself,  taking  from  his  conversa- 
tion all  that  he  ought  not  to  have  said,  he  was  a 
poor  creature.  I  remember  when  he  brought 
me  one  of  his  Odes  to  have  my  opinion  of  it,  I 
could  not  bear  such  nonsense,  and  would  not  let 
him  read  it  to  the  end :  so  little  respect  liad  I 
for  that  great  man  /  (laughing).  Yet  I  remember 
Richardson  wondering  that  I  could  treat  him 
with  familiarity." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen  the  execu- 
tion of  several  convicts  at  Tyburn,  two  days  be- 
fore, and  that  none  of  tliem  seemed  to  be  under 
any  concern.  Johnson:  "Most  of  them.  Sir, 
have  never  thought  at  all"  Boswell  :  "  But  is 
not  the  fear  of  death  natural  to  man  ?  "  JOHN- 
SON :  "  So  much  so.  Sir,  that  the  whole  of  life  is 
but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of  it"  He  then, 
in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  talked  of  his  medi- 
tating upon  the  awful  hour  of  his  own  dissolution, 
and  in  what  manner  he  should  conduct  himself 
upon  that  occasion  :  "  I  know  not,"  said  he, 
"  whether  I  should  wish  to  have  a  friend  by  me, 
or  have  it  all  between  GOD  and  myself."  Talk- 
ing of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  others — 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  there  is  much  noise 
made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
No,  Sir,  we  have  a  certain  degree  of  feeling  to 
prompt  us  to  do  good ;  more  than  tliat,  provi- 
dence does  not  intend.  It  would  be  misery  to 
no  purpose."  Boswell  :  "  But  suppose  now. 
Sir,  that  one  of  your  intimate  friends  were 
apprehended  for  an  offence  for  which  he  might 
be  hanged."  Johnson  :  "  I  should  do  what  I 
could  to  bail  him,  and  give  him  any  oUier 
assistance ;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged,  I 
should  not  suffer."  Boswell  :  "Would  you 
eat  your  dinner  that  day,  Sir  ? "  JOHNSON : 
"  Yes,  Sir,  and  eat  it  as  if  he  were  eating  with 
me.  Why,  there's  Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  to-morrow;  friends  have  risen  up  for 
him  on  every  side ;  yet  if  he  should  be  hanged, 
none  of  them  will  eat  a  slice  of  plum  pudding 
the  less.  Sir,  that  sympathetic  feeling  goes  a 
very  little  way  in  depressmg  the  mind." 

I  told  him  tliat  I  had  dined  lately  at  Foote's, 
who  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Tom  Davies,  telling  him  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  sleep  from  tlie  concern  he  felt  on 
account  of  "  this  sail  affair  of  Baretti,^^^^  begging 
of  him  to  try  if  he  could  suggest  anything  that 
mij^ht  be  of  service;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
recommending  to  him  an  industrious  young 
man  who  kept  a  pickle  shop.  Johnson  :  "  Ay, 
Sir,  here  you  have  a  specimen  of  human 
sympathy :  a  friend  hanged,  and  a  cucumber 
pickled.  We  know  not  whether  Baretti  or  the 
picklc-man  has  kept  Davies  from  sleep  :  nor 
does  he  know  himself.  And  as  to  his  not  sleep- 
ing. Sir,  Tom  Davies  is  a  very  great  man ;  Tom 
has  been  upon  the  stage,  and  knows  how  to  do 
those  things :  I  have  not  been  upon  the  stage, 
and  cannot  do  those  things."  BoswELL:  "I 
have  often  blamed  myself.  Sir,  for  not  feeling  for 
others  as  sensibly  as  many  say  they  do."    John- 
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SON :  ^  Sir,  don't  be  duped  by  them  any  more. 
You  will  find  these  very  feeling  people  are  not 
very  ready  to  do  you  good.    They  jfiay  you  by 

BOSWELL :  "  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humour." 
Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir."  Boswell:  "He  has  a 
singular  talent  of  exhibiting  character."  John- 
son: "Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent — it  is  a  vice;  it  is 
what  others  abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy, 
which  exhibits  the  character  of  a  species,  as  that 
of  a  miser  gathered  from  many  misers :  it  is  farce, 
which  exhibits  individuals."  Boswell:  "Did 
not  he  think  of  exhibiting  you,  Sir?"  JOHNSON : 
"  Sir,  fear  restrained  him ;  he  knew  I  would  have 
broken  his  bones.  I  would  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  cutting  of!  a  leg ;  I  would  not  have  left 
him  a  leg  to  cut  off."  Boswell  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  is 
not  Foote  an  infidel?"  JOHNSON:  "I  do  not 
know,  Sir,  that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel ;  but  if  he 
be  an  infidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  in- 
fidel ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  never  thought  upon 
the  subject"*  Boswell:  "I  suppose.  Sir,  he 
has  thought  superficially,  and  seized  the  first 
notions  which  occurred  to  his  mind."  JOHNSON : 
"Why  then.  Sir,  still  he  is  like  a  dog,  that  snatches 
the  piece  next  him.  Did  you  never  observe  that 
dogs  have  not  the  power  of  comparing  ?  A  dog 
will  take  a  small  bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  large, 
when  both  are  before  him." 

"  Buchanan,"  he  observed,  "  has  fewer  cen/os 
than  any  modem  Latin  Poet  He  has  not  only 
had  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  but 
was  a  great  poetical  genius.  Both  the  Scaligers 
praise  him." 

He  again  talked  of  the  passage  in  Congreve 
with  high  commendation,  and  said,  "  Shakspeare 
never  has  six  lines  together  without  a  fault. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  seven ;  but  this  does  not 
refute  my  general  assertion.  If  I  come  to  an 
orchard  and  say  there's  no  fruit  here,  and  then 
comes  a  poring  man,  who  finds  two  apples  and 
three  pears,  and  tells  me,  *Sir,  you  are  mistaken, 
I  have  found  both  apples  and  pears,'  I  should 
laugh  at  him:  what  would  tnat  be  to  the 
purpose  ?  " 

Boswell  :  "  What  do  you  tjiink  of  Dr  Young's 
*  Night  Thoughts,'  Sir?"  JOHNSON  :  "Why, 
Sir,  there  are  very  fine  things  in  them."  BOS- 
WELL :  "  Is  there  not  less  religion  in  the  nation 
now,  Sir,  than  there  was  formerly?"  JOHNSON  : 
"  I  don't  know,  Sir,  that  there  is."  BOSWELL  : 
"  For  instance,  there  used  to  be  a  chaplain  in 
every  great  family,  which  we  do  not  find  now." 
Johnson  :  "  Neither  do  you  find  any  of  the 

*  When  Mr  Foote  was  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  fit  to  enter- 
tain a  numerous  Scotch  company,  with  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
jocularity,  at  the  expense  of  Dr  Johnson,  imagining  it  would  be 
acceptable.  I  felt  tms  as  not  dvil  to  me ;  but  sat  very  patiently 
till  he  had  exhausted  his  merriment  on  that  subject ;  and  then 
obscnred,  that  surely  Johnson  must  be  allowed  to  have  some 
sterling  wit,  and  that  I  had  heard  him  say  a  very  good  thing  of 
Mr  Foote  himself.  "Ah,  mv  old  friend  Sam,"  cri^  Foote,  "no 
man  says  better  things :  do  let  us  have  it."  Upon  which  I  told 
the  above  story,  which  produced  a  very  loud  laugh  from  the 
company.  But  I  never  saw  Foote  so  disconcerted.  He  looked 
^rave  and  angry,  and  entered  into  a  serious  refutation  of  the 
justice  of  the  remark.  "  What,  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  talk  thus  of  a 
man  of  liberal  education— a  man  who  for  ^^'ears  was  at  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Oxford— a  man  who  has  added  sixteen  new  characters 
to  the  Eoglisih  drama  of  his  country ! " 


state  servants  which  great  families  used  formerly 
to  have.  There  is  a  change  of  modes  in  the 
whole  department  of  life." 

Next  day,  October  20,  he  appeared,  for  the  only 
time  I  suppose  in  his  life,  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice,  being  called  to  give  evidence  to  the 
character  of  Mr  Baretti,  who  having  stabbed  a 
man  in  the  street,  was  arraigned  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  murder.  Never  did  such  a  constella- 
tion of  genius  enlighten  the  awful  Sessions-house, 
emphatically  called  Justice-hall :  Mr  Burke,  Mr 
Garrick,  Mr  Beauclerk,  and  Dr  Johnson;  and 
undoubtedly  their  favourable  testimony  had  due 
weight  witli  the  court  and  Jury.  Johnson  gave 
his  evidence  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and  distinct 
manner,  which  was  uncommonly  impressive.  It 
is  well  known  that  Mr  Baretti  was  acquitted. 

On  the  26th  of  Octoben  we  dined  tog^ether  at 
the  Mitre  Tavern.  He  found  fault  with  Foote 
for  indul|nng  his  talent  of  ridicule  at  the  expense 
ofhis  visitors,  which  I  colloquially  termed  making 
fools  of  his  company.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
when  you  go  to  see  Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see  a 
saint ;  you  go  to  see  a  man  who  will  be  enter- 
tained at  your  house,  and  then  bring  you  on  a 
public  stage ;  who  will  entertain  you  at  his  house 
for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  you  on  a  public 
stage.  Sir,  he  does  not  make  fools  of  his  com- 
pany ;  they  whom  he  exposes  are  fools  already ; 
he  only  brings  them  into  action." 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed,  "It  is  a  mistaken 
noUon  that  a  vast  deal  of  money  is  brought  into 
a  nation  by  trade.  It  is  not  so.  Commodities 
come  from  commodities ;  but  trade  produces  no 
capital  accession  of  wealth.  However,  though 
there  should  be  little  profit  in  money,  there  is  a 
considerable  profit  in  pleasure,  as  it  gives  to  one 
nation  the  productions  of  another;  as  we  have 
wines  and  fruits,  and  many  other  foreign  articles 
brought  to  us."  Boswell:  "Yes,  Sir,  and 
there  is  a  profit  in  pleasure,  by  its  furnishing 
occupation  to  such  numbers  of  mankind."  John- 
son :  "  Why,  Sir,  you  cannot  call  that  pleasure 
to  which  all  are  averse,  and  which  none  begin  but 
with  the  hope  of  leaving  off;  a  thing  which  men 
dislike  before  they  have  tried  it,  and  when  they 
have  tried  it"  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  the  mind 
must  be  employed,  and  we  grow  weary  when 
idle."  Johnson  :  "That  is.  Sir,  because  others 
being  busy,  we  want  company ;  but  if  we  were  all 
idle,  there  would  be  no  growing  weaiy ;  we  should 
all  entertain  one  another.  There  is,  indeed,  this 
in  trade : — it  gives  men  an  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing their  situation.  If  there  were  no  trade,  many 
who  are  poor  would  always  remain  poor.  But 
no  man  loves  labour  for  itself."  Boswell  :  "Yes, 
Sir,  I  know  a  person  who  does.  He  is  a  very 
laborious  judge,  and  he  loves  the  labour." 
Johnson  :  "Sir,  that  is  because  he  loves  respect 
and  distinction.  Could  he  have  them  without 
labour,  he  would  like  it  less."  Boswell  :  "  He 
tells  me  he  likes  it  for  itself."—"  Why,  Sir,  he 
fancies  so,  because  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
abstract" 

We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mrs 
Williams  made  it  with  sufficient  dexterity,  not- 
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withstanding  her  blindness,  though  her  manner 
of  satisfying  herself  that  the  cups  were  full 
enough  appeared  to  me  a  little  awkward  ;  for  I 
fancied  she  put  her  finger  down  a  certain  way, 
till  she  felt  the  tea  touch  it.*  In  my  first  elation 
at  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  Dr 
Johnson  at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady,  which 
was  like  being  ^  secretiaribus  consiliis^  I  willingly 
drank  cup  after  cup,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
Heliconian  spring.  But  as  the  charm  of  novelty 
went  off,  I  grew  more  fastidious;  and  besides, 
I  discovered  that  she  was  of  a  peevish  temper. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  circle  this  evening. 
Dr  Johnson  was  in  very  good  humour,  lively, 
and  ready  to  talk  upon  all  subjects.  Mr  Fer- 
gusson,  the  self-taught  philosopher,  told  him 
of  a  new  invented  machine  which  went  without 
horses;  a  man  who  sat  in  it  turned  a  handle, 
which  worked  a  spring  that  drove  it  forward.|^ 
"Then,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "what  is  gained  is, 
the  man  has  his  choice  whether  he  will  move 
himself  alone,  or  himself  and  the  machine  too." 
Dominicetti  *^  being  mentioned,  he  would  not 
allow  him  any  merit.  "There  is  nothing  in  all  this 
boasted  system.  No,  Sir ;  medicated  baths  can 
be  no  better  than  warm  water ;  their  only  effect 
can  be  that  of  tepid  moisture."  One  of  the 
company*^  took  the  other  side,  maintaining  that 
medicines  of  various  sorts,  and  some  too  of  most 
powerful  effect,  are  introduced  into  the  human 
frame  by  the  medium  of  the  pores ;  and,  there- 
fore when  warm  water  is  impregnated  with  salu- 
tiferous  substances,  it  may  produce  great  effects 
as  a  bath.  This  appeared  to  me  very  satisfac- 
tory. Johnson  did  not  answer  it;  but  talking 
for  victory,  and  determined  to  be  master  of  the 
field,  he  had  recourse  to  the  device  which 
Goldsmith  imputed  to  him  in  the  witty  words 
of  one  of  Gibber's  comedies;  "There  is  no 
arguing  with  Johnson ;  for  when  his  pistol 
misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the 
butt-end  of  it"  He  turned  to  the  gentleman, 
**  Well,  Sir,  go  to  Dominicetti,  and  get  thyself 
fumigated;  but  be  sure  that  the  steam  be 
directed  to  thy  head,  for  that  is  iht  peccant  part  J* 
This  produced  a  triumphant  roar  of  laughter 
from  the  motley  assembly  of  philosophers, 
printers,  and  dependents,  male  and  female. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought  came 
into  my  mind,  but  I  asked,  "  If,  Sir,  you  were 
shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a  new-bom  child  with 
you,  what  would  you  do?"  Johnson:  "Why, 
Sir,  I  should  not  much  like  my  company." 
BoswELL:  "But  would  you  take  the  trouble 
of  rearing  it?"  He  seemed,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  unwilling  to  pursue  the  subject;  but 
upon  my  persevenng  in  my  question,  replied, 
"  Why  yes.  Sir,  I  would ;  but  I  must  have  all 
conveniences.  If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would 
make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there 
for  fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and  wash  it 
much,  and  with  warm  water  to  please  it,  not 


*  I  have  since  bad  reason  to  think  that  I  was  mistaken ;  for  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  lady,  who  was  low  intimate  widi  her, 
and  likely  to  be  a  more  accurate  observer  of  such  matters,  that 
&he  had  acauired  such  a  niceness  of  touch  as  to  know,  by  the 
feeling  on  the  outside  of  the  cop,  how  near  it  was  to  being  fulL 


with  cold  water  to  give  it  pain."  Boswell: 
"But,  Sir,  does  not  heat  relax?"  Johnson: 
"  Sir,  you  are  not  to  imagine  the  water  is  to  be 
very  hot  I  would  not  coddle  the  child.  No, 
Sir,  the  hardy  method  of  treating  children  does 
no  good.  I'll  take  you  five,  children  from 
London,  who  shall  cuff  five  Highland  children. 
Sir,  a  man  bred  in  London  will  carry  a  burden, 
or  run,  or  wrestle,  as  well  as  a  man  brought  up 
in  the  hardest  manner  in  the  country."  Bos- 
WELL :  "  Good  living,  I  suppose,  makes  the 
Londoners  strong."  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  I 
don't  know  that  it  does.  Our  chairmen  from 
Ireland,  who  are  as  strong  men  as  any,  have 
been  brought  up  upon  potatoes.  Quantity 
makes  up  for  quality."  Boswell:  "Would 
you  teach  this  child  that  I  have  furnished  you 
with  anything?"  JOHNSON:  "No,  I  should 
not  be  apt  to  teach  it."  Boswell:  "Would 
not  you  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it?" 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  a 
pleasure  in  teaching  it"  Boswell  :  "  Have 
you  not  a  pleasure  in  teaching  men  ?  There  I 
have  you.  You  have  the  same  pleasure  in  teach- 
ing men  that  I  should  have  in  teaching  children." 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  something  about  that." 

Boswell:  "Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  what  is 
called  natural  affection  is  bom  with  us  ?  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  habit,  or  of  gratitude  for 
kindness.  No  child  has  it  for  a  parent  whom  it 
has  not  seen."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  think 
there  is  an  instinctive  natural  affection  in  parents 
towards  their  children." 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likely  to  become  a 
great  empire,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion : — Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  see  no  prospect 
of  Uieir  propagating  more.  They  can  have  no 
more  children  thsLn  they  can  get  I  know  of  no 
way  to  make  them  breed  more  than  they  do.  It 
is  not  from  reason  and  prudence  that  people 
marry,  but  from  inclination.  A  man  is  poor;  he 
thinl^  *  I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so  I'll  e'en  take 
Peggy.'"  Boswell:  "But  have  not  nations 
been  more  populous  at  one  period  than  another  ?  " 
Johnson  :  "Yes,  Sir;  but  that  has  been  owing 
to  the  people  being  less  thinned  at  one  period 
than  another,  whether  by  emigrations,  war,  or 
pestilence,  not  by  their  being  more  or  less  pro- 
lific. Births  at  all  times  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  same  number  of  people."  Boswell: 
"  But  to  consider  the  state  of  our  own  country  : 
does  not  throwing  a  number  of  farms  into  one 
hand  hurt  population?"  JOHNON :  "Why  no, 
Sir  ;  the  same  quantity  of  food  being  produced, 
will  be  consumed  by  the  same  number  of  mouths, 
though  the  people  may  be  disposed  of  in  different 
ways.  We  see,  if  com  be  dear  and  butchers'  meat 
cheap,  the  farmers  all  apply  themselves  to  the 
raising  of  com,  till  it  becomes  plentiful  and  cheap, 
and  then  butchers'  meat  becomes  dear ;  $0  that  an 
eauality  is  always  preserved.  No,  Sir,  let  fonci- 
fiil  men  do  as  they  will,  depend  upon  it,  it  is 
diflicult  to  disturb  the  system  of  life."  Bos WELL : 
"  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  very  bad  thing  for  landlords 
to  oppress  their  tenants,  by  raising  their  rents  ?" 
Johnson  :  "Very  bad.    But,  Sir,  it  can  never 
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have  any  general  influence ;  it  may  distress  some 
individuals.  For,  consider  this  :  landlords  can- 
not do  without  tenants.  Now,  tenants  will  not 
give  more  for  land  than  land  is  worth.  If  they 
can  make  more  of  their  money  by  keeping  a  shop, 
or  any  oUier  way,  the/ll  do  it,  and  so  oblige  land- 
lords to  let  land  come  back  to  a  reasonable  rent, 
in  order  that  thejr  may  get  tenants.  Land  in 
England  is  an  article  of  commerce.  A  tenjint 
who  pays  his  landlord  his  rent,  thinks  himself 
no  more  obliged  to  him  than  you  think  yourself 
obliged  to  a  man  in  whose  shop  you  buy  a  piece 
of  goods.  He  knows  the  landlord  does  not  let 
him  have  his  land  for  less  than  he  can  get  from 
others,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shopkeeper 
sells  his  goods.  No  shopkeeper  sells  a  yard  of  rib- 
bon for  sixpence  when  sevenpence  is  the  current 
price."  Bos^VELL  :  "  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  better  that 
tenants  should  be  dependent  on  landlords?'' 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  as  there  are  many  more 
tenants  than  landlords,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking, 
we  should  wish  not  But  if  you  please  you  may 
let  your  lands  cheap,  and  so  get  the  value,  part 
in  money;,  and  part  in  homage.  I  should  agree 
with  you  in  that."  BOSWELL :  "  So,  Sir,  you  laugh 
at  schemes  of  political  improvement."  J  ohnson  : 
**  Why,  Sir,  most  schemes  of  political  improve- 
ments are  very  laughable  things." 

He  observed,  "  Providence  has  wisely  ordered 
that  the  more  numerous  men  are,  the  more  difli- 
cult  it  is  for  them  to  agree  in  anything,  and  so 
they  are  governed.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if 
the  poor  should  reason,  *  Well  be  the  poor  no 
longer,  well  make  the  rich  take  their  turn,'  they 
could  easily  do  it,  were  it  not  that  they  can't 
agree.  So  the  common  soldiers,  though  so  much 
more  numerous  than  their  officers,  are  governed 
by  them  for  the  same  reason." 

He  said,  "  Mankind  have  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  habitations  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed. You  see  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  do 
not  with  one  consent  quit  it,  and  go  to  some  part 
of  America,  where  there  is  a  mild  climate,  and 
where  they  may  have  the  same  produce  from 
land,  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour.  No,  Sir : 
their  affection  for  their  old  dwellings,  and  the 
terror  of  a  general  change,  keep  them  at  home. 
Thus,  we  see  many  of  the  finest  spots  in  the 
world  thinly  inhabited,  and  many  rugged  spots 
well  inhabited." 

**The  London  Chronicle,"  which  was  the  only 
newspaper  he  constantly  took  in,  being  brought, 
the  office  of  reading  it  aloud  was  assigned  to  me. 
I  was  diverted  by  his  impatience.  He  made  me 
pass  over  so  many  parts  of  it  that  my  task  was 
very  easy.  He  would  not  suiTcr  one  of  the 
petitions  to  the  king  about  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  ser\'ant  while 
I  remained  in  London,  and  being  much  pleased 
with  him,  I  asked  Dr  Johnson  whether  his  being 
a  Roman  Catholic  should  prevent  my  taking  him 
with  me  to  Scotland.  Johnson  :  "  Why  no, 
Sir.  If  he  has  no  objection,  you  can  have  none." 
BoswELL:  "  So,  Sir,  you  are  no  great  enemy  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion."   Johnson:  "No 


more^  Sir,  than  to  the  Presbyterian  religion." 
BoswELL:  "You  are  joking."  JOHNSON:  "No, 
Sir,  I  really  think  so.  Nay,  Sir,  of  the  two,  I 
prefer  the  Popish."  BoswELL:  "How  so,  Sir?" 
Johnson :  "why.  Sir,  the  Presbyterians  have 
no  church,  no  apostolical  ordination."  BosWELL : 
"And  do  you  think  that  absolutely  essential. 
Sir?"  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  as  it  was  an 
apostolical  institution,  I  think  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  without  it.  And,  Sir,  the  Presbyterians 
have  no  public  worship :  they  have  no  form  of 
prayer  in  which  they  know  they  are  to  join. 
They  go  to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to  judge 
whether  they  will  join  with  him."  Boswell: 
"  But,  Sir,  their  doctrine  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Their  confession  of 
faith,  and  the  thirt>'-nine  articles,  contain  the 
same  points,  even  the  doctrine  of  predestination." 
Johnson:  "W^hy  yes.  Sir;  predestination  was 
a  part  of  the  clamour  of  the  times,  so  it  is 
mentioned  in  our  articles,  but  with  as  little 
positivcness  as  could  be."  BoswELL:  "Is  it 
necessary.  Sir,  to  believe  all  the  thirty -nine 
articles?"  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  that  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  agitated.  Some 
have  thought  it  necessary  that  they  should  all 
be  believed ;  others  have  considered  them  to  be 
only  articles  of  peace ;  that  is  to  say,  you  are 
not  to  preach  against  them."  BoswELL :  "  It 
appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  predestination,  or  what 
is  equivalent  to  it,  cannot  be  avoided,  if  we  hold 
an  universal  prescience  in  the  Deity."  John- 
son  :  "  Why,  Sir,  does  not  GOD  every  day  see 
things  going  on  without  preventing  them  ? " 
Boswell  :  "  True,  Sir ;  but  if  a  thing  be  cer- 
tainly foreseen,  it  must  be  fixed  and  cannot 
happen  otherwise;  and  if  we  apply  this  con- 
sideration to  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  free 
will,  nor  do  I  see  how  prayer  can  be  of  any 
avail."  He  mentioned  Dr  Clarke  and  Bishop 
Bramhall  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  and  bid  me 
read  "South's  Sermons  on  Prayer;"  but  avoided 
the  question  which  has  excruciated  philosophers 
and  divines  beyond  any  other.  I  did  not  press 
it  further  when  I  perceived  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased, and  shrunk  from  any  abridgment  of  an 
attribute  usually  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  how- 
ever irreconcilable  in  its  full  extent  with  the 
grand  system  of  moral  government  He  sup- 
posed orthodoxy  here  cramped  the  vigorous 
powers  of  his  understanding.  He  was  confined 
by  a  chain  which  early  imagination  and  long 
habit  made  him  think  massy  and  strong,  but 
which,  had  he  ventured  to  try,  he  could  at  once 
have  snapt  asunder. 

I  proceeded:  "What  do  you  think.  Sir,  of 
purgatory,  as  believed  by  the  Roman  Catholics?" 
Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  it  is  a  very  harmless 
doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  neither  so  obstinately  wicked  as 
to  deserve  everlasting  punishment,  nor  so  good  as 
to  merit  being  admitted  into  the  society  of  blessed 
spirits;  and  therefore  that  God  is  graciously 
pleased  to  allow  of  a  middle  state,  where  they 
may  be  purified  by  certain  degrees  of  suffering. 
You  see.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
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this.'*  BOSWELL :  "  But  then,  Sir,  their  masses 
for  the  dead  ?  "  JOHNSON  :  "  Why^  Sir,  if  it  be 
once  established  that  there  are  souls  in  purgatory, 
it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for  them^  as  for  our  brethren 
of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life.*'  BoswELL : 
"  The  idolatry  of  the  Mass  ?  "  JOHNSON  ;  "  Sir, 
there  is  no  idolatry  in  the  Mass.  They  believe 
God  to  be  there,  and  they  adore  him."  Bos- 
well  :  "  The  worship  of  Saints  ?  "  JOHNSON  : 
"  Sir,  they  do  not  worship  Saints  ;  tney  invoke 
them  :  they  only  ask  their  prayers.  I  am  talking 
all  this  time  of  the  doctfincs  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  I  grant  you  that,  in  practice^  purgatory 
is  made  a  lucrative  imposition,  and  that  the 
people  do  become  idolatrous  as  they  recommend 
themselves  to  the  tutelary  protection  of  particular 
saints.  I  think  their  giving  the  sacrament  only 
in  one  kind  is  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  express  institution  of  Christ,  and  I  wonder 
how  the  Council  of  Trent  admitted  it"  BOS- 
WELL:  "Confession?"  Johnson:  "Why,  I 
don't  know  but  that  is  a  good  thing.  The 
Scripture  says,  *  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,'  and  the  priests  confess  as  well  as  the 
laity.  Then  it  must  be  considered  that  their 
absolution  is  only  upon  repentance,  and  often 
upon  penance  also.  You  think  your  sins  may 
be  forgiven  without  penance,  upon  repentance 
alone." 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  common 
objections  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
that  I  might  hear  so  great  a  man  upon  them. 
What  he  said  is  here  accurately  recorded.  But 
it  is  not  improbable  that  if  one  had  taken  the 
other  side,  he  might  have  reasoned  differently. 

I  must,  however,  mention,  that  he  had  a  respect 
for  "  the  old  religion^^  as  the  mild  Melancthon 
called  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  even 
while  he  was  exerting  himself  for  its  reformation 
in  some  particulars.  Sir  William  Scott  informs 
me  that  he  heard  Johnson  say,  "  A  man  who  is 
converted  from  Protestantism  to  Popery  may  be 
sincere ;  he  parts  with  nothing :  he  is  only  super- 
adding to  what  he  already  had.  But  a  convert 
from  Popery  to  Protestantism  gives  up  so  much 
of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred  as  anything  that 
he  retains ;  there  is  so  much  laceration  of  mind 
in  such  a  conversion,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
sincere  and  lasting."  The  truth  of  tliis  reflection 
maybe  confirmed  by  manyandeminent  instances, 
some  of  which  will  occur  to  most  of  my  readers. 
When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced  the  subject 
of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  the 
fear  of  it  might  be  got  over.  I  told  him  tliat 
David  Hume  said  to  me,  he  was  no  more  uneasy 
to  think  he  should  not  be  after  his  life,  than  that 
he  had  not  been  before  he  began  to  exist  John- 
son :  "  Sir,  if  he  really  thinks  so,  his  perceptions 
arc  disturbed ;  he  is  mad.  If  he  does  not  think 
so,  he  lies.  He  may  tell  you  he  holds  his  finder 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  without  feeling  pam ; 
would  you  believe  him  ?  When  he  dies,  he  at 
least  gives  up  all  he  has."  Boswell  :  "  Foote, 
Sir,  told  me,  that  when  he  was  very  ill  he  was 
not  afraid  to  die."  JOHNSON  :  "  It  is  not  true. 
Sir.    Hold  a  pistol  to  Foote's  breast,  or  to 


Hume's  breast,  and  tlireaten  to  kill  them,  and 
you'll  see  how  they  behave."  Boswell  :  "  But 
may  we  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  ap|)roach 
of  death?" — Here  I  am  sensible  I  was  in  the 
wrong,  to  bring  before  his  view  what  he  ever 
looked  upon  with  horror ;  for  although  when  in 
a  celestial  frame  of  mind  in  his  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,"  he  has  supposed  death  to  be 
"  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat,"  from  this  state 
of  being  to  "  a  happier  seat,"  his  thoughts  upon 
this  awful  change  were  in  general  full  of  dismal 
apprehensions.  His  mind  resembled  the  vast 
amphitheatre,  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  In  the 
centre  stood  his  judgment,  which,  like  a  mighty 
gladiator,  combatted  those  apprehensions  that, 
like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Arena^  were  all 
around  in  cells,  ready  to  be  let  out  upon 
him.  After  a  conflict,  he  drives  them  back 
into  their  dens ;  but  not  killing  them,  they 
were  still  assailing  him.  To  my  question,  whether 
we  might  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  approach 
of  death,  he  answered,  in  a  passion,  "No,  Sir,  let 
it  alone.  It  matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but 
how  he  lives.  The  act  of  dying  is  not  of  import- 
ance, it  lasts  so  short  a  time."  He  added  (with 
an  earnest  look),  "  A  man  knows  it  must  be  so, 
and  submits.  It  will  do  him  no  good  to  whine." 
I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversation.  He 
was  so  provoked  that  he  said :  "Give  us  no  more 
of  this;"  and  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
agitation,  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  way  that 
alarmed  and  distressed  me;  showed  an  im- 
patience that  I  should  leave  him,  and  when  I  was 
going  away,  called  to  me  sternly,  "  Don't  let  us 
meet  to-morrow." 

I  went  home  excccdinglyimeasy.  All  the  harsh 
observations  which  I  had  ever  heard  made  upon 
his  character  crowded  into  my  mind:  and  I 
seemed  to  myself  like  the  man  who  had  put  his 
head  into  the  lion's  mouth  a  great  many  times 
with  perfect  safety,  but  at  last  had  it  bit  off. 

Next  morning  I  sent  him  a  note,  stating  that  I 
might  have  been  in  the  wrong,  but  it  was  not  in- 
tentionally; he  was  therefore,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  too  severe  upon  me.  That,  notwith- 
standing our  agreement  not  to  meet  that  day,  I 
would  call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the  city,  and  stay 
five  minutes  by  my  watch.  "You  are,"  said  I, 
"  in  my  mind,  since  last  night,  surrounded  with 
cloud  and  storm.  Let  me  have  a  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine, and  go  about  my  affairs  in  serenity  and 
cheerfulness." 

Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that  he  was 
not  alone,  which  would  have  made  our  meeting 
more  awkward.  There  were  with  him  Mr 
Steevens  and  Mr  Tyers,  botli  of  whom  I  now 
saw  for  the  first  time.  My  note  had,  on  his  own 
reflection,  softened  him,  for  he  received  me  very 
complacently ;  so  that  I  unexpectedly  found  my- 
self at  ease,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

He  said,  the  critics  had  done  too  much  honour 
to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  by  writing  so  much 
against  him.  That  in  his  "Creation"  he  had 
been  helped  by  various  wits, — a  line  by  Phillips, 
and  a  line  by  Tickell ;  so  that  by  their  aid,  and 
that  of  others,  the  poem  had  been  made  oat 


I  defended  Blackmore's  supposed  lines,  which 
have  been  ridiculed  as  absolute  nonsense : 

"  A  Jointed  vest  Prince  Vortiger  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won."  * 

I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit  A  Pict 
being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle,  and  a  vest 
is  maoe  of  his  skin,  it  is  a  painted  vest  won  from 
him,  though  he  was  naked. 

Johnson  spoke  unfavourably  of  a  certain  pretty 
voluminous  author,  saying,  "He  used  to  write 
anonymous  books,  and  then  other  books  com- 
mending those  books,  in  which  there  was  some- 
thing of  rascality." 

I  whispered  him,  "  Well,  Sir,  you  are  now  in 
good  humour."  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir."  I  was 
going  to  leave  him,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the  stair- 
case. He  stopped  me,  and  smiling,  said,  "  Get 
you  gone  in  .•  *^  a  curious  mode  of  inviting  me  to 
stay,  which  I  accordingly  did  for  some  time 
longer. 

This  little  incidental  quarrel  and  reconciliation, 
which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  thought  to  have  de- 
tailed too  minutely,  must  be  esteemed  as  one  of 
man}r  proofs  which  his  friends  had,  that  though 
he  might  be  charged  with  bad  humour  at  times, 
he  was  always  a  good-natured  man ;  and  I  have 
heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  nice  and  delicate 
observer  of  manners,  particularly  remark,  that 
when  upon  any  occasion  Johnson  had  been  rough 
to  any  person  m  company,  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  reconciliation,  by  drinking  to  him,  or 
addressing  his  discourse  to  him ;  but  if  he  found 
his  dignified  indirect  overtures  sullenly  neglected, 
he  was  quite  indifferent,  and  considered  himself 
as  having  done  all  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  the 
other  as  now  in  the  wrong. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  loth  of 
November,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Streatham,  begging 
that  he  would  meet  me  in  town  'on  the  9th  :  but 
if  this  should  be  very  inconvenient  to  him,  I 
would  go  thither.     His  answer  was  as  follows :  -  - 

**T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Nod.  9,  1769. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Upon  balancing  the  inconveniences  of  both 
parties,  I  find  it  will  less  incommode  you  to  spend 

*  An  acute  oorretpondent  of  "  The  European  Magazine/' 
April,  1794,  has  completely  exposed  a  mistake  which  has  been 
unaccountably  Sequent  in  ascribins  these  lines  to  Blackmore, 
notwithstanding  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  that  very  popular 
workj**  The  Spectator,"  mentions  them  as  written  by  tbe  author 
of  "The  British  Princes/'  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard.    The 
correspondent  above  menuoned,  shows  this  mistake  to  be  so  in- 
veterate, that  not  onlv  /  defended  the  lines  as  Blackmore's  in 
the  presence  of  Dr  Johnson,  without  any  contradiction  or  doubt 
of  their  authenticity,  but  that  the  Reverend  Mr  Whitaker  has 
asserted  in  print,  that  he  understands  they  were  sup^rtutd  in 
the  late  edition  or  editions  of  Blackmore.    "  After  alL"  says 
this  intelligent  writer,  "  it  is  not  unworthy  of  particular  observa- 
tion, that  these  lines  so 'often  quoted  do  not  exist  feither  in 
Blackmore  or  Howard."    In  "  The  British  Princes,"  8vo,  1669, 
now  before  me,  p.  96,  they  stand  thus  :— 
"A  vest  as  adnured  Vortiger  had  on, 
Which  ftom  this  Island's  foes  his  grandsire  woo. 
Whose  artful  colour  pass'd  the  Tyrian  dye, 
Obliged  to  triumph  in  this  legacy." 
It  b  probable,  I .  think,  that  some  wag,  in  order  to  make 
Howard  still  more  ridiculous  than  he  really  was,  formed  the 
couplet  as  it  now  circulates. 
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your  night  here,  than  me  to  come  to  town.  I 
wish  to  see  you,  and  am  ordered  by  Uie  lady  of 
this  house  to  invite  you  hither.  Whether  you 
can  come  or  not,  I  shall  not  have  any  occasion 
of  writing  to  you  again  before  your  marriage, 
and  therefore  tell  you  now,  that  with  great 
sincerity  I  wish  you  happiness. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late  on 
the  9th,  so  went  to  him  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  loth  of  November.  **  Now,*  said  he,  "  that 
you  are  going  to  marry,'*  do  not  expect  more 
from  life  than  life  will  afford.  You  may  often  find 
yourself  out  of  humour,  and  vou  may  often  think 
your  wife  not  studious  enough  to  i>lease  you ;  and 
yet  you  may  have  reason  to  consider  yourself  as 
upon  the  whole  very  happily  married. ** 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  he  observed, 
"Our  marriage  service  is  too  refined.  It  is 
calculated  only  for  the  best  kind  of  marriages ; 
whereas,  we  should  have  a  form  for  matches  of 
convenience,  of  which  there  are  many."  He 
agreed  with  me  that  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  for  having  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed by  a  regular  clergyman,  for  this  was  not 
commanded  in  scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a  little 
epigrammatic  song  of  mine,  on  matrimony,  which 
Mr  Garrick  had  a  few  days  before  procured  to  be 
set  to  music  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr  Dibdin. 

"a  matrimonial  thought. 

'*  In  the  bl3rtbe  days  of  honeymoon, 
With  Kate's  allurements  smitten, 
I  loved  her  late,  I  loved  her  soon, 
And  caird  her  dearest  kitten. 

**  But  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat, 
And  cross  like  other  wives, 
Oh !  by  my  soul,  my  honest  Mat, 
I  fear  she  has  nine  lives." 

My  illustrious  friend  said,  *'  It  is  very  well,  Sir; 
but  you  should  not  swear."  Upon  which  I 
altered  "  Oh  I  by  my  soul,"  to  "  Alas,  Alas  ! " 

He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to 
London,  and  see  me  into  the  post-chaise  which 
was  to  carry  me  on  my  road  to  Scotland.  And 
sure  I  am,  that  however  inconsiderable  many  of 
the  particulars  recorded  at  this  time  may  appear 
to  some,  they  will  be  esteemed  by  the  best  part 
of  mjr  readers  as  genuine  traits  of  his  character, 
contributing  together  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and 
distinct  view  of  it. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  political  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "The  False  Alarm,"  intended  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry  and  their  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  having  virtually 
assumed  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  expulsion  of  a 
member  of  parliament  was  equivalent  to  exclu- 
sion, and  thus  having  declarea  Colonel  Luttrell 
to  be  duly  elected  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
notwithstanding  Mr  Wilkes  had  a  great  majority 
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of  votes.  This  being  justly  considered  as  a  gross 
violation  of  the  right  of  election,  an  alarm  for  the 
constitution  extended  itself  all  over  the  kingdom. 
To  prove  this  alarm  to  be  false  was  the  purpose 
of  Johnson's  pamphlet ;  but  even  his  vast  powers 
are  inadequate  to  cope  with  constitutional  truth 
and  reason,  and  his  argument  failed  of  effect ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  have  since  expunged 
the  offensive  resolution  from  their  Journals. 
That  the  House  of  Commons  might  have  ex- 
pelled Mr  Wilkes  repeatedly,  and  as  often  as  he 
should  be  re-chosen,  was  not  denied  ;  but  in- 
capacitation cannot  be  but  by  an  act  of  the 
whole  legislature.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  government  in  general, 
and  an  aversion  to  popular  clamour,  could  blind 
and  contract  such  an  understanding  as  Johnson's, 
in  this  particular  case  ;  yet  the  wit,  the  sarcasm 
the  eloquent  vivacity  which  this  pamphlet  dis- 
played, made  it  be  read  with  great  avidity  at  the 
time,  and  it  will  ever  be  read  with  pleasiu-e,  for 
the  sake  of  its  composition.  That  it  endeavoured 
to  infuse  a  narcotic  indifference,  as  to  public 
concerns,  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that 
it  broke  out  sometimes  into  an  extreme  coarse- 
ness of  contemptuous  abuse,  is  but  too  evident 
It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  when 
the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides,  he  takes  a  fair 
opportunity  to  pay  a  grateful  compliment  to  the 
king,  who  had  rewarded  his  merit : 

"These  low-bom  railers  have  endeavoured, 
surely  without  effect,  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  the  only  king  who,  for  almost  a 
century,  has  much  appeared  to  desire,  or  much 
endeavoured  to  deserve  them."  And,  "  Every 
honest  man  must  lament,  that  the  faction  has 
been  regarded  with  frigid  neutrality  by  the 
Tories,  who,  being  long  accustomed  to  signalise 
their  principles  by  opposition  to  the  court,  do  not 
yet  consider,  that  they  have  at  last  a  king  who 
knows  not  the  name  of  party,  and  who  wishes  to 
be  the  common  father  of  all  his  people." 

To  this  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  discovered 
to  be  Johnson's,  several  answers  came  out,  in 
which  care,  was  taken  to  remind  the  public  of 
his  former  attacks  upon  government,  and  of  his 
now  being  a  pensioner,  without  allowing  for  the 
honourable  terms  upon  which  Johnson's  pension 
was  granted  and  accepted,  or  the  change  of 
system  which  the  British  court  had  undergone 
upon  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty.  He 
was,  however,  soothed  in  the  highest  strain  of 
panegyric,  in  a  poem  called  "The  Remon- 
strance," by  the  Reverend  Mr  Stockdale,  to 
whom  he  was,  upon  many  occasions,  a  kind 
protector. 

The  following  admirable  minute  made  by  him 
describes  so  well  his  own  state  and  that  of 
numbers  to  whom  self-examination  is  habitual, 
that  I  cannot  omit  it : — 

"June  I,  177a  Every  man  naturally  per- 
suades himself  that  he  can  keep  his  resolutions, 
nor  is  he  convinced  of  his  imbecility  but  by 
length  of  time  and  frequency  of  experiment. 


This  opinion  of  our  own  constancy  is  so  preva- 
lent, that  we  always  despise  him  who  suffers  his 
general  and  settled  purpose  to  be  overpowered 
by  an  occasional  desire.  They,  therefore,  whom 
frequent  failures  have  made  desperate,  cease  to 
form  resolutions;  and  they  who  are  become 
cunning,  do  not  tell  them.  Those  who  do  not 
make  them  are  very  few,  but  of  their  effect  little 
is  perceived ;  for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  a 
course  of  life  planned  by  choice,  but  as  he  is 
restrained  from  deviation  by  some  external 
power.  He  who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom 
lives  long  in  the  observation  of  his  own  rules."  * 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  following 
letters  : — 

"to  the  reverend  dr  farmer, 
cambridge. 

^*  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
** March  21,  1770. 

"  Sir, 

"  As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wholly  to  himself 
any  possession  that  may  be  useful  to  the  public, 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  unreasonably  intru- 
sive, if  I  have  recourse  to  you  for  such  informa- 
tion as  you  are  more  able  to  give  me  than  any 
other  man. 

"  In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you  have 
already  placed  above  the  need  of  any  more  sup- 
port, Mr  Steevens,  a  very  ingenious  gentleman, 
lately  of  King's  College,  has  collected  an  account 
of  all  the  translations  which  Shakspeare  might 
have  seen  and  used.  He  wishes  his  catalogue  to 
be  perfect ;  and,  therefore,  entreats  that  you  will 
favour  him  by  the  insertion  of  such  additions  as 
the  accuracy  of  your  inquiries  has  enabled  you 
to  make.  To  this  request  I  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  my  own  solicitation. 

"We  have  no  immediate  use  for  this  cata- 
logue; and,  therefore,  do  not  desire  that  it 
should  interrupt  or  hinder  your  more  important 
employments.  But  it  will  be  kind  to  let  us 
know  that  you  receive  it  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
"Saal  Johnson." 

"to  the  reverend  MR  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**  London,  June  2Z,  1770. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  readiness  with  which  you  were  pleased 
to  promise  me  some  notes  on  Shakspeare,  was  a 
new  instance  of  your  friendship.  I  shall  not 
hurry  you;  but  am  desired  by  Mr  Steevens, 
who  helps  me  in  this  edition,  to  let  you  know 
that  we  shall  print  the  tragedies  first,  and  shall, 
therefore,  want  first  the  notes  which  belong  to 
them.  We  think  not  to  incommode  the  readers 
with  a  supplement;  and,  therefore,  what  we 
cannot  put  into  its  proper  place  will  do  us  no 
good.  We  shall  not  beg^in  to  print  before  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  perhaps  not  so  soon. 
"  I  am,  &c, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

*  **  Prayers  and  Meditations,**  p.  95. 
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'•to  the  reverend  DR  JOSEPH  WARTON. 
''Sept,  27,  1770. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
*•  I  am  revising  my  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and 
remember  that  I  formerly  misrepresented  your 
opinion  of  Lear.  Be  pleased  to  write  the  para- 
graph as  you  would  have  it,  and  send  it  If  you 
have  any  remarks  of  your  own  upon  that  or 
anv  other  play,  I  shall  gladly  receive  them. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Warton.    I 
sometimes  think  of  wandering  for  a  few  days  to 
Windiester,  but  am  apt  to  delay. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  mr  francis  barber,  at  mrs  clapp's, 

BISHOP-STORTFORD,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

•'  London^  Sept,  25,  1770. 
"Dear  Francis, 

"I  am  at  last  sat  down  to  write  to  you,  and 
should  very  much  blame  myself  for  having 
neglected  you  so  lon^,  if  I  did  not  impute  that 
and  many  other  failmgs  to  want  of  health.  I 
hope  not  to  be  so  long  silent  again.  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  your  progress,  if  you  can 
really  perform  the  exercises  which  you  are  set ; 
and  I  hope  Mr  Ellis  does  not  suffer  you  to 
impose  on  him  or  on  yourself. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr  Ellis,  and  to 
Mrs  Clapp,  and  Mr  Smith. 

"  Let  me  know  what  English  books  you  read 
for  your  entertainment.  You  can  never  be  wise 
unless  you  love  reading. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  forget  or  forsake 
you ;  for  if,  when  I  examine  you,  I  find  that  you 
have  not  lost  your  time,  you  shall  want  no  en- 
couragement from        Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

'*  December  7,  1770. 
"Dear  Francis, 
"  I  hope  you  mind  your  business.  I  design 
you  shall  stay  with  Mrs  Clapp  these  holidays. 
If  you  are  invited  out  you  may  go,  if  Mr  Ellis 
gives  leave.  I  have  ordered  you  some  clothes, 
which  you  will  receive,  I  believe,  next  week. 
My  compliments  to  Mrs  Clapp,  and  to  Mr 
Ellis,  and  Mr  Smith,  && 

"  I  am,  your  affectionate, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

During  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessation 
of  all  correspondence  between  Dr  Johnson  and 
me,  without  any  coldness  on  either  side,  but 
merely  from  procrastination,  continued  from 
day  to  day ;  and  as  I  was  not  in  London,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  company  and 
recordmg  his  conversation.  To  supply  this 
blank,  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  some 
Collectanea^  obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Maxwell,  of  Falkland,  in  Ireland,  some 
time  assistant  preacher  at  the  Temple,  and  for 


many  years  the  social  friend  of  Johnson*  who 
spoke  of  him  with  a  very  kind  regard. 

"COLLECTANEA. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  vener- 
able character  conunenced  in  the  year  1754.  I 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr  Grierson,*  his 
Majesty's  printer,  at  Dublin, — a  gentleman  of 
uncommon  learning,  and  great  wit  and  vivacity. 
Mr  Grierson  died  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Dr  Johnson  highly  respected  his 
abilities,  and  often  observed  that  he  possessed 
more  extensive  knowledge  than  any  man  of  his 
years  he  had  ever  known.  His  industry  was 
equal  to  his  talents ;  and  he  particularly  excelled 
in  every  species  of  philological  learning,  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  critic  of  the  a^e  he  lived  in. 

"  I  must  always  remember  with  gratitude  my 
obligation  to  Mr  Grierson,  for  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  Dr  Johnson's  accjuaintance  and 
friendship,  which  continued  uninterrupted  and 
undiminished  to  his  death:  a  connection,  that 
was  at  once  the  pride  and  happiness  of  my 
life. 

"  What  pity  it  is,  that  so  much  wit  and  good 
sense  as  he  continually  exhibited  in  conversation, 
should  perish  unrecorded  I  Few  persons  quitted 
his  company  without  perceiving  themselves  wiser 
and  better  than  they  were  before.  On  serious 
subjects  he  flashed  themost  interesting  conviction 
upon  his  auditors  :  and  upon  lighter  topics,  you 
might  have  supposed — Albano  musas  de  mania 
locutas, 

"Though  I  can  hope  to  add  but  little  to  the 
celebrity  of  so  exalted  a  character,  by  any  com- 
munications I  can  furnish,  yet  out  of  pure  respect 
to  his  memory,  I  will  venture  to  transmit  to  you 
some  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  fell  imder 
my  own  observation.  The  very  minutice  of  such 
a  character  must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  filings  of  diamonds. 

"  In  politics  he  was  deemed  a  Tory,  but  cer- 
tainly was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious  or  party  sense 
of  the  term ;  for  while  he  asserted  the  legal  and 
salutary  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he  no  less 
respected  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people, 
Whiggism,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  said, 
was  accompanied  with  certain  principles :  but 
latterly,  as  a  mere  party  distinction  under  Wal- 
pole  and  the  Pelhams,  was  no  better  than  the 
politics  of  stock-jobbers,  and  the  religion  of 
infidels. 

"  He  detested  the  idea  of  governing  by  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  and  asserted  most  strenu- 
ously, that  a  prince  steadily  and  conspicuously 
pursuing  the  interests  of  his  people,  could  not  fail 
of  parliamentary  concurrence.  A  prince  of  ability, 
he  contended,  might  and  should  be  the  directing 
soul  and  spirit  of  his  own  administration;  in 
short,  his  own  minister,  and  not  the  mere  head  of 
a  party ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  the 
royal  dignity  be  sincerely  respected. 

"  Johnson  seemed  to  think  that  a  certain  degree 

*  Son  of  th€  learned  Mrs  Grierson,  who  was  patronised  Ky  the 
late  Lord  Granville,  and  was  the  editor  of  setcial  of  the  d  i"'— 
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of  crown  influence  over  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
(not  meaning  a  corrupt  and  shameful  dependence) 
was  very  salutary,  nay,  even  necessary,  in  our 
mixed  government.  *For,'  said  he,  *if  the 
members  were  under  no  crown  influence,  and 
disqualified  from  receiving  any  gratification  from 
court,  and  resembled,  as  they  possibly  might, 
Pym  and  Haslerig,  and  other  stubborn  and 
sturdy  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
wheels  of  government  would  be  totally  obstructed. 
Such  men  would  oppose  merely  to  show  their 
power,  from  envy,  jealousy,  and  per\ersity  of 
disposition ;  and  not  gaining  themselves,  would 
hate  and  oppose  all  who  did;  not  loving  the 
person  of  the  prince,  and  conceiving  they  owed 
nim  little  gratitude,  from  the  mere  spirit  of  inso- 
lence and  contradiction,  they  would  oppose  and 
thwart  him  upon  all  occasions.' 

"  The  inseparable  imperfection  annexed  to  all 
human  governments,  consisted,  he  said,  in  not 
being  able  to  create  a  sufficient  fund  of  virtue  and 
principle  to  carry  the  laws  into  due  and  effectual 
execution.  Wisdom  might  plan,  but  virtue  alone 
could  execute.  And  where  could  sufficient  virtue 
be  found?  A  variety  of  delegated,  and  often 
discretionary,  powers  must  be  entrusted  some- 
where :  which,  if  not  governed  by  integrity  and 
conscience,  would  necessarily  be  abused,  till  at 
last  the  constable  would  sell  his  for  a  shilling. 

"This  excellent  person  was  sometimes  charged 
with  abetting  slavish  and  arbitrary  principles  of 
government.  Nothing  in  my  opinion  could  be 
a  grosser  calumny  and  misrepresentation;  for 
how  can  it  be  rationally  supposed  that  he  should 
adopt  such  pernicious  and  absurd  opinions,  who 
supported  his  philosophical  character  with  s6 
much  dignity,  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty  and  independence,  and  could  not 
brook  the  smallest  appearance  of  neglect  or 
insult,  even  from  the  highest  personages? 

"  But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances  of 
more  familiar  life. 

"  His  general  mode  of  life,  during  my  acquaint- 
ance, seemed  to  be  pretty  uniform.  About  twelve 
o'clock  I  commonly  visited  him,  and  frequently 
found  him  in  bed,  or  declaiming  over  his  tea, 
which  he  drank  very  plentifully.  He  generally 
had  a  levee  of  mominof  visitors,  chiefly  men 
of  letters;  Hawkesworui,  Goldsmith,  Murphy, 
Langton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk,  &c.  &c.,  and 
sometimes  learned  ladies  ;  particularly  I  re- 
member a  French  lady  of  wit  and  fashion  doing 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  public  oracle, 
whom  everybody  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
visit  and  consult;  and,  doubtless,  they  were 
well  rewarded.  I  never  could  discover  how  he 
found  time  for  his  compositions.  He  declaimed 
all  the  morning,  then  went  to  dinner  at  a 
tavern,  where  he  commonly  stayed  late,  and 
then  drank  his  tea  at  some  friend's  house,  over 
which  he  loitered  a  great  while,  but  seldom 
took  supper.  I  fancy  he  must  have  read  and 
wrote  cniefly  in  the  night,  for  I  can  scarcely 
recollect  that  he  ever  refiised  going  with  me 
to  a  tavern,  and  he  often  went  to  Ranelagh, 


which  he  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recrea- 
tion. 

"He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his 
pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watched  him,  between 
his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he  dined.  He 
walked  the  streets  at  all  hours,  and  said  he  was 
never  robbed,  for  the  rogues  knew  he  had  little 
money,  nor  had  the  appearance  of  having 
much. 

"Though  the  most  accessible  and  communi- 
cative man  alive,  yet  when  he  suspected  he 
was  invited  to  be  exhibited,  he  constantly 
spumed  the  invitation. 

"  Two  young  women  from  Staffordshire  visited 
him  when  I  was  present,  to  consult  him  on  the 
subject  of  Methodism,  to  which  they  were  in- 
clined. *  Come,'  said  he,  *  you  pretty  fools,  dine 
with  Maxwell  and  me  at  the  Mitre,  and  we  will 
talk  over  that  subject;'  which  they  did,  and 
after  dinner  he  took  one  of  them  upon  his  knee, 
and  fondled  her  for  half  an  hour  together. 

"Upon  a  visit  to  me  at  a  country  lodging 
near  Twickenham,  he  asked  what  sort  of  society 
I  had  there.  I  told  him  but  indifferent;  as 
they  chiefly  consisted  of  opulent  traders,  re- 
tired from  business.  He  said  he  never  much 
liked  that  class  of  people ;  *  For,  Sir,'  said  he, 
*  they  have  lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  with- 
out acquiring  the  manners  of  gentlemen.' 

"Johnson  was  much  attached  to  London; 
he  observed,  that  a  man  stored  his  mind  better 
there  than  anywhere  else ;  and  that  in  remote 
situations  a  man's  body  might  be  feasted,  but 
his  mind  was  starved,  and  his  faculties  apt  to 
degenerate,  from  want  of  exercise  and  com- 
petition. No  place,  he  said,  cured  a  man's  vanity 
or  arrogance  so  well  as  London ;  for  as  no 
man  was  either  great  or  good  per  se^  but  as 
compared  with  others  not  so  good  or  great, 
he  was  sure  to  find  in  the  metropolis  many 
his  equals,  and  some  his  superiors.  He  ob- 
served that  a  man  in  London  was  in  less 
danger  of  falling  in  love  indiscreetly  than  any- 
where else  ;  for  there  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
between  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  a  vast 
variety  of  objects,  kept  him  safe.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  frequently  been  offered  country 
preferment,  if  he  would  consent  to  take  orders ; 
but  he  could  not  leave  the  improved  society 
of  the  capital,  or  consent  to  exchange  the  ex- 
hilarating joys  and  splendid  decorations  of 
public  life,  for  the  obscurity,  insipidity,  and 
uniformity  of  remote  situations. 

"  Speaking  of  Mr  Harte,  Canon  of  Windsor, 
and  writer  of  'The  History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,'  he  much  commended  him  as  a  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  the  most  companionable  talents  he 
had  ever  known.  He  said  the  defects  in  his 
history  proceeded  not  from  imbecility,  but  from 
foppery. 

"He  loved,  he  said,  the  old  black-letter  books ; 
they  were  rich  in  matter,  though  their  style  was 
inelegant ;  wonderfully  so,  considering  how  con- 
versant the  writers  were  with  the  best  models  of 
antiquity. 

"  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/  he  said 
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was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed 
two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise. 

"He  frequently  exhorted  me  to  set  about 
writing  a  History  of  Ireland,  and  archly  re- 
marked, there  had  been  some  good  Irish  wnters, 
and  that  one  Irishman  might  at  least  aspire  to  be 
equal  to  another.  He  had  great  compassion  for 
the  miseries  and  distresses  of  the  Irish  nation, 
particularly  the  Papists ;  and  severely  reprobated 
the  barbarous  debilitating  policy  of  the  British 
Government,  which,  he  said,  was  the  most  de- 
testable mode  of  persecution.  To  a  gentleman, 
who  hinted  such  policy  might  be  necessary  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  English  government, 
he  replied  by  saying,  *  Let  the  authority  of  the 
English  government  perish,  rather  than  be  main- 
tained by  iniquity.  Better  would  it  be  to  restrain 
the  turbulence  of  the  natives  by  the  authority  of 
the  sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable  to  law 
and  justice  by  an  effectual  and  vigorous  police, 
than  to  ^ind  them  to  powder  by  all  manner  of 
disabilities  and  incapacities.  Better,'  said  he,  'to 
hang  or  drown  people  at  once,  than,  by  an  un- 
relenting persecution,  to  beggar  and  starve  them.' 
The  moderation  and  humanity  of  the  present 
times  have,  in  some  measure,  justified  the 
wisdom  of  his  observations. 

"  Dr  Johnson  was  often  accused  of  prejudices, 
nay,  antipathy,  with  regard  to  the  natives  of 
Scotland.  Surely,  so  liberal  a  prejudice  never 
entered  his  mind  :  and,  it  is  well  known,  many 
natives  of  that  respectable  country  possessed  a 
large  share  in  his  esteem ;  nor  were  any  of  them 
ever  excluded  from  his  good  offices  as  far  as 
opportunity  permitted.  True  it  is,  he  considered 
the  Scotch,  nationally,  as  a  crafty,  designing 
people,  eagerly  attentive  to  their  own  interest, 
and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  and  pre- 
tensions of  other  people.  *  While  they  confine 
their  benevolence,  in  a  manner,  exclusively  to 
those  of  their  own  country,  they  expect  to  share 
in  the  good  offices  of  other  people.  Now,'  said 
Johnson,  *this  principle  is  either  right  or  wrong ; 
if  right,  we  should  do  well  to  imitate  such 
conduct ;  if  wrong,  we  cannot  too  much  detest 
it.' 

"  Being  solicited  to  compose  a  funeral  sermon 
for  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  he  naturally 
inquired  into  the  character  of  the  deceased ;  and 
being  told  she  was  remarkable  for  her  humility 
and  condescension  to  inferiors,  he  observed  that 
those  were  very  laudable  qualities,  but  it  might 
not  be  so  easy  to  discover  who  the  lady's  inferiors 
were. 

"  Of  a  certain  player  *<*  he  remarked,  that  his 
conversation  usually  threatened  and  announced 
more  than  it  performed ;  that  he  fed  you  with  a 
continual  renovation  of  hope,  to  end  in  a  constant 
succession  of  disappointment. 

"  When  exasperated  by  contradiction,  he  was 
apt  to  treat  his  opponents  with  too  much  acri- 
mony :  as,  *  Sir,  you  don't  see  your  way  through 
that  (juestion.  Sir,  you  talk  the  language  of  ignor- 
ance.* On  my  observing  to  him  that  a  certain 
j^entleman  had  remained  silent  the  whole  even- 
mg,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  brilliant  and  learned 


society,  *Sir,'  said  he,  *the  conversation  over- 
flowed and  drowned  him.' 

**  His  philosophy,  though  austere  and  solemn, 
was  by  no  means  morose  and  cynical,  and  never 
blunted  the  laudable  sensibilities  of  his  character, 
or  exempted  him  from  the  influence  of  the  tender 
passions.  Want  of  tenderness,  he  always  alleged, 
was  want  of  parts,  and  was  no  less  a  proof  of 
stupidity  than  depravity. 

"Speaking  of  Mr  Hanway,  who  published 
*  An  Eight  Days'  Journey  from  London  to  Ports- 
mouth,' *  Jonas,'  said  he,  'acquired  some  reputa- 
tion by  travelling  abroad,  out  lost  it  all  by 
travelling  at  home.' 

*'  Of  the  passion  of  love  he  remarked,  that  its 
violence  and  ill  effects  were  much  exaggerated  ; 
for  who  knows  any  real  sufferings  on  that  head, 
more  than  from  the  exorbitancy  of  any  other 
passion  ? 

"  He  much  commended  *  Law's  Serious  Call,' 
which  he  said  was  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory 
theology  in  any  language.  '  Law,'  said  he, '  fell 
latterly  into  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen,whom 
Law  alleged  to  have  been  somewhat  in  the  same 
state  with  St  Paul,  and  to  have  seen  unutterable 
thines.  Were  it  even  so,'  said  Johnson,  'Jacob 
would  have  resembled  St  Paul  still  more,  by  not 
attempting  to  utter  them.' 

"  He  observed,  that  the  established  clergy  in 
general  did  not  preach  plain  enough  ;  and  that 
polished  periods  and  glittering  sentences  flew 
over  the  heads  of  the  common  people,  without 
any  impression  upon  their  hearts.  Something 
might  be  necessary,  he  observed,  to  excite  the 
affections  of  the  common  people,  who  were  sunk  in 
languor  and  lethargy,  and  therefore  he  supposed 
that  the  new  concomitants  of  methodism  might 
probably  produce  so  desirable  an  effect.  The 
mind,  like  the  body,  he  observed,  delighted  in 
change  and  novelty,  and  even  in  religion  itself, 
courted  new  appearances  and  modifications. 
Whatever  might  be  thought  of  some  methodist 
teachers,  he  said,  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  that  man,  who  travelled  nine  hundred 
miles  in  a  month,  and  preached  twelve  times  a 
week ;  for  no  adequate  reward,  merely  temporal, 
could  be  given  for  such  indefatigable  labour. 

"  Of  Dr  Priestley's  theological  works,  he  re- 
marked, that  they  tended  to  unsettle  everything, 
and  yet  settled  nothing. 

"  He  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come  and  assist  him 
to  compose  his  mind,  which  indeed  I  found  ex- 
tremely agitated.  He  lamented  that  all  serious 
and  religious  conversation  was  banished  from  the 
society  of  men,  and  yet  great  advantages  might 
be  derived  from  it.  All  acknowledged,  he  said, 
what  hardly  any  body  practised,  the  obligations 
we  were  under  of  making  the  concerns  of  eternity 
the  governing  principles  of  our  lives.  Every 
man,  he  observed,  at  last  wishes  for  retreat :  he 
sees  his  expectations  frustrated  in  the  world,  and 
begins  to  wean  himself  from  it,  and  to  prepare 
for  everlasting  separation. 

"  He  observed,  that  the  influence  of  London 
now  extended  everywhere,  and  that  from  all 
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manner  of  communication  being  opened,  there 
shortly  would  be  no  remains  of  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity, or  places  of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 

"  lie  was  no  admirer  of  blank  verse,  and  said 
it  always  failed,  unless  sustained  by  the  dignity 
of  the  subject.  In  blank  verse,  he  said,  the 
language  suffered  more  distortion,  to  keep  it 
out  of  prose,  than  any  inconvenience  or  limita- 
tion to  be  apprehended  from  the  shackles  and 
circumspection  of  rhyme. 

"  He  reproved  me  once  for  saying  grace  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hoped  in  future  I  would  be  more 
mindful  of  the  apostolical  injunction. 

**  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before  me 
at  Mr  Langton's  house,  saying,  he  hoped  he 
knew  his  rank  better  than  to  presume  to  take 

{>lace  of  a  Doctor  in  Divinity.  I  mention  such 
ittle  anecdotes,  merely  to  show  the  peculiar 
turn  and  habit  of  his  mmd. 

"He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  there 
was  more  to  be  endured  than  enjoyed,  in  the 
general  condition  of  human  life ;  and  frequently 
quoted  those  lines  of  Drj'den : 

"  Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain." 

For  his  part,  he  said,  he  never  passed  that  week 
in  his  life  which  he  would  wish  to  repeat,  were 
an  angel  to  make  the  proposal  to  him. 

"He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  English  nation 
cultivated  both  their  soil  and  their  reason  better 
than  any  other  people;  but  admitted  that  the 
French,  though  not  the  highest,  perhaps,  in  any 
department  of  literature,  yet  in  every  depart- 
ment were  very  high.  Intellectual  pre-eminence, 
he  observed,  was  the  highest  superiority;  and 
that  every  nation  derived  their  highest  reputa- 
tion from  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  their 
writers.  Voltaire,  he  said,  was  a  good  narrator, 
and  that  his  principal  merit  consisted  in  a 
happy  selection  and  arrangement  of  circum- 
stances. 

'*  Speaking  of  the  French  novels,  compared 
with  Richardson's,  he  said,  they  might  be  pretty 
baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  an  eagle. 

"  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  P^re  Bos- 
covitch,  at  the  house  of  Mrs  Cholmondeley,  I 
heard  him  maintain  the  superiority  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  over  all  foreign  philosophers,  with  a 
dignity  and  eloquence  that  surprised  that  learned 
foreigner.  It  being  observed  to  him,  that  a  rage 
for  everything  English  prevailed  much  in  France 
after  Lord  Chatham's  glorious  war,  he  said  he 
did  not  wonder  at  it,  for  that  we  had  drubbed 
those  fellows  into  a  proper  reverence  for  us,  and 
that  their  national  petulance  required  periodical 
chastisement 

"Lord  Lyttelton's  Dialogues  he  deemed  a 
nugatory  performance.  *That  man,*  said  he, 
•  sat  down  to  write  a  book,  to  tell  the  world  what 
the  world  had  all  his  life  telling  him." 

"  Somebody  observing  that  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  the  year  1745,  had  made  surprismg 
efforts,  considering  their  numerous  wants  and  dis- 
advantages :  'Yes,  Sir,'  said  he,  'their  wants 


were  numerous ;  but  you  have  not  mentioned  the 
greatest  of  them  all — the  want  of  law.* 

"  Speaking  of  the  inward lighty  to  which  some 
methodists  pretended,  he  said,  it  was  a  principle 
utterly  incompatible  with  social  or  civil  security. 

*  If  a  man,'  said  he,  *  pretends  to  a  principle  of 
action  of  which  I  can  know  nothing,  nay,  not  so 
much  as  that  he  has  it,  but  only  tliat  he  pretends 
to  it ;  how  can  I  tell  what  that  person  may  be 
prompted  to  do  ?  When  a  person  professes  to 
be  governed  by  a  written  ascertained  law,  I  can 
then  know  where  to  find  him.* 

"The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a  mere 
unconnected  rhapsody,  a  tiresome  repetition  of 
the  same  images.  *  In  vain  shall  we  look  for  the 
lucidus  ordo,  where  there  is  neither  end  nor  ob- 
ject, design  or  moral,  nee  certa  recurrit  imago! 

"  Being  asked  by  a  yoimg  nobleman  what  was 
become  of  the  gallantry  and  military  spirit  of  the 
old  English  nobility,  he  replied,  *  Why,  my  lord, 
111  tell  you  what  has  become  of  it :  it  is  gone 
into  the  city  to  look  for  a  fortune.' 

"  Speaking  of  a  dull,  tiresome  fellow,  whom  he 
chanced  to  meet,  he  said,  '  That  fellow  seems  to 
me  to  possess  but  one  idea,  and  that  is  a  wrong 
one.' 

"  Much  inquiry  having  been  made  concerning 
a  gentleman,  who  had  quitted  a  company  where 
Johnson  was,  and  no  information  being  obtained, 
at  last  Johnson  observed,  that  *  he  did  not  care 
to  speak  ill  of  any  man  behind  his  back,  but  he 
believed  the  gentleman  was  an  attorney* 

"  He  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the  notice 
taken  of^  Woodhouse,  the  poetical  shoemaker. 
He  said,  it  was  all  vanity  and  childishness  :  and 
that  such  objects  were,  to  those  who  patronised 
them,  mere  mirrors  of  their  own  superiority. 

*  They  had  better,'  said  he,  *  furnish  the  man  with 
good  implements  for  his  trade,  than  raise  sub- 
scriptions for  his  poems.  He  may  make  an  ex- 
cellent shoemaker,  but  can  never  make  a  good 
poet  A  schoolboy's  exercise  may  be  a  pretty 
thing  for  a  schoolboy ;  but  it  is  no  treat  for  a  man.' 

"  Speaking  of  Boetius,  who  was  the  favourite 
writer  of  the  middle  ages,  he  said  it  was  very 
surprising  that,  upon  such  a  subject,  and  in  such 
a  situation,  he  should  be  magis philosophus  quam 
Christianus, 

"  Speaking  of  Arthur  Murphy,  whom  he  very 
much  loved,  *I  don't  know,'  said  he,  'that 
Arthur  can  be  classed  with  the  very  first 
dramatic  writers ,  yet  at  present  I  doubt  much 
whether  we  have  anything  superior  to  Arthur.' 

"  Speaking  of  the  national  debt  he  said,  '  it 
was  an  idle  dream  to  suppose  that  the  country 
could  sink  under  it  Let  the  public  creditors  be 
ever  so  clamorous,  the  interest  of  millions  must 
ever  prevail  over  that  of  thousands.' 

"  Of  Dr  Kennicott's  Collations,  he  observed, 
that '  though  the  text  should  not  be  much  mended 
thereby,  yet  it  was  no  small  advantage  to  know 
that  we  had  as  good  a  text  as  the  most  constun- 
mate  industry  and  diligence  could  procure.' 

"  Johnson  observed,  *  that  so  many  objections 
might  be  made  to  everything,  that  nothing  could 
overcome  them  but  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
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thing.  No  man  would  be  of  any  profession,  as 
simply  opposed  to  not  being  of  it ;  but  every  one 
must  do  something.* 

"  He  remarked,  that  a  London  parish  was  a 
very  comfortless  thing ;  for  the  clergyman  seldom 
knew  the  face  of  one  out  often  of  his  parishioners. 

"  Of  the  late  Mr  Mallet  he  spoke  with  no  great 
respect :  said,  he  was  ready  for  any  dirty  job  ; 
that  he  had  wrote  against  Byng  at  the  instigation 
of  the  ministry,  and  was  equally  ready  to  write 
for  him,  provided  he  found  his  account  in  it. 

"A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  unhappy 
in  marriage,  married  immediately  after  his  wife 
died :  Johnson  said,  it  was  the  triumph  of  hope 
over  experience. 

He  observed,  that  a  man  of  sense  and  educa- 
tion should  meet  a  suitable  companion  in  a  wife. 
It  was  a  miserable  thing  when  the  conversation 
could  only  be  such  as,  whether  the  mutton  should 
be  boiled  or  roasted,  and  probably  a  dispute 
about  that. 

"  He  did  not  approve  of  late  marriages,  ob- 
serving, that  more  was  lost  in  point  of  time,  than 
compensated  for  by  any  possible  advantages. 
Even  ill  assorted  marriages  were  preferable  to 
cheerless  celibacy. 

^*  Of  Old  Sheridan  he  remarked,  that  he 
neither  wanted  parts  nor  literature;  but  that 
his  vanity  and  Quixotism  obscured  his  merits. 

"He  said,  foppery  was  never  cured;  it  was 
the  bad  stamina  of  the  mind,  which,  like  those 
of  the  body,  were  never  rectified  :  once  a  cox- 
comb, and  always  a  coxcomb. 

"Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cooper  called  him 
the  Caliban  of  literature,  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  I  must 
dub  hun  the  Punchinello.* 

"  Speaking  of  the  old  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
he  said,  *  That  man  spent  his  life  in  catching  at 
an  object  (literary  eminence)  which  he  had  not 
power  to  grasp.' 

"  To  find  a  substitution  for  violated  morality, 
he  said,  was  the  leading  feature  in  all  perversions 
of  religion. 

**  He  often  used  to  cjuote,  with  great  pathos, 
those  fine  lines  of  Virgil : — 

*  Optima  qutgque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  ain 
Prima  fugit;  subtunt  morbi,  tristisque  satecius^ 
Et  labor,  et  dura  rapit  incUmentia  mortis,* 

"  Speaking  of  Homer,  whom  he  venerated  as 
the  prince  of  poets,  Johnson  remarked,  that  the 
advice  given  to  Diomed  by  his  father,  when 
he  sent  him  to  the  Trojan  war,  was  the  noblest 
exhortation  that  could  be  instanced  in  any 
heathen  writer,  and  comprised  in  a  single 
line : — 

which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by  Dr 
Clarke  thus  :  Semper  appeiere  prastantissinia^ 
et  omnibus  aliis  antecellere, 

"He  obser\'ed,  *it  was  a  most  mortifying 
reflection  for  any  man  to  consider  what  he 
Juul  done^  compared  with  what  he  might  have 
done,* 

"  He  said  few  people  had  intellectual  resources 


sufficient  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  wine.  They 
could  not  otherwise  contrive  how  to  fill  the 
interval  between  dinner  and  supper. 

"  He  went  with  me,  one  Sunday,  to  hear  my 
old  master,  Gregory  Sharpe,  pi*each  at  the 
Temple. — In  the  prefatory  prayer,  Sharpe  ranted 
about  liberty^  as  a  blessing  most  fervently 
to  be  implored,  and  its  continuance  prayed  for. 
Johnson  observed,  that  our  liberty  was  in  no 
sort  of  danger :  he  would  have  done  much  better 
to  pray  against  our  licentiousness, 

"One  evening  at  Mrs  Montagu's,  where  a 
splendid  company  was  assembled,  consisting  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  I  thought 
he  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  respect  and 
attention  that  were  shown  him,  and  asked  him, 
on  our  return  home,  if  he  was  not  \i\%\Ay  gratified 
by  his  visit :  *  No,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  not  highly 
gratified;  yet  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  passed 
many  evenings  with  fewer  objections,* 

"Though  of  no  high  extraction  himself,  he 
had  much  respect  for  birth  and  family,  especially 
among  ladies.  He  said,  *  adventitious  accom- 
plishments may  be  possessed  by  all  ranks; 
but  one  may  easily  distinguish  the  bom  gentle- 
woman? 

"  He  said,  *  the  poor  in  England  were  better 
provided  for  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
same  extent:  he  did  not  mean  little  cantons  or 
petty  republics;  where  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people,'  said  he,  *are  suffered  to  languish 
in  helpless  misery,  tliat  country  must  be  ill 
policea,  and  wretchedly  governed;  a  decent 
provision  for  the  poor  is  the  true  test  of  civilisa- 
tion. Gentlemen  of  education,'  he  observed, 
'  were  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  countries : 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  poor 
especially,  was  the  true  mark  of  national 
discrimination.' 

"When  the  corn-laws  were  in  agitation  in 
Ireland,  by  which  that  country  has  been  enabled 
not  only  to  feed  itself,  but  to  export  com  to  a 
large  amount.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  obser\ed 
that  those  laws  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  corn- 
trade  of  England.  *  Sir  Thomas,'  said  he,  *  you 
talk  the  language  of  a  savage ;  what.  Sir,  would 
you  prevent  any  people  from  feedmg  themselves, 
if  by  any  honest  means  they  can  do  it  ?' 

"  It  being  mentioned  that  Garrick  assisted  Dr 
Browne,  the  author  of  *  The  Estimate,'  in  some 
dramatic  composition,  *  No,  Sir,'  said  Johnson, 
*  he  would  no  more  suffer  Garrick  to  write  a  line 
in  his  play,  than  he  would  suffer  him  to  mount 
his  pulpit.' 

"Speaking  of  Burke,  he  said,  *It  was  com- 
monly observed  he  spoke  too  often  in  parliament ; 
but  nobody  could  say  he  did  not  speak  well, 
though  too  frequently  and  too  familiarly.' 

"  Speaking  of  economy,  he  remarked,  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  save  anxiously  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  If  a  man  could  save  to  that 
degree,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  assume  a  different 
rank  in  society,  then,  indeed,  it  might  answer 
some  purpose. 

"  He  observed,  a  principal  source  of  erroneous 
judgment  was,  viewing  things  partially  and  only 
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on  one  side:  as,  for  instance,  fortune  hunters^ 
when  they  contemplated  the  fortunes  singly  and 
separately^  it  was  a  dazzling  and  tempting  object ; 
but  when  they  came  to  possess  the  wives  and 
the  fortunes  together^  they  began  to  suspect 
they  had  not  made  quite  so  good  a  bargain. 

"  Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land living  very  magnificently  when  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  somebody  remarked,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  successor  to  him  : 
'Then,'  exclaimed  Johnson,  ^ke  is  only  fit  to 
succeed  himself  J 

"  He  advised  me,  if  possible,  to  have  a  good 
orchard.  He  knew,  he  said,  a  clergyman  of  small 
income,  who  brought  up  a  family  very  reputably, 
which  he  chiefly  fed  with  apple  dumplings. 

"  He  said,  he  had  known  several  good  scholars 
among  the  Irish  gentlemen ;  but  scarcely  any  of 
them  correct  in  quality.  He  extended  the  same 
observation  to  Scotland. 

"  Speaking  of  a  certain  prelate,  who  exerted 
himself  very  laudably  in  building  churches  and 
parsonage-houses ;  *  however,'  said  he,  *  I  do  not 
find  that  he  is  esteemed  a  man  of  much  profes- 
sional learning,  or  a  liberal  patron  of  it ;  yet,  it 
is  well,  where  a  man  possesses  any  strong  positive 
excellence.  Few  have  all  kinds  of  merit  belong- 
ing to  tlieir  character.  We  must  not  examine 
matters  too  deeply.  No,  Sir,  a  fallible  being 
will  fail  somewhere,^ 

"Talking  of  the  Irish  clcrg>',  he  said,  *  Swift 
was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  the  instrument  of 
much  good  to  his  country.  Berkeley  was  a  pro- 
found scholar,  as  well  as  a  man  of  fine  imapina- 
tion;  but  Usher,' he  said,  *was  the  great  luminary 
of  the  Irish  church :  and  a  greater,'  he  added, 
*no  church  could  boast  of,  at  least  in  modem 
times.' 

'*  We  dined  tite-h-tite  at  the  Mitre,  as  I  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  after  an  absence 
of  many  years.  I  regretted  much  leaving  Lon- 
don, where  I  had  formed  many  agreeable  con- 
nections :  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  don't  wonder  at  it ; 
no  man,  fond  of  letters,  leaves  London  without 
regret.  But  remember,  Sir,  you  have  seen  and 
enjoyed  a  great  deal ;  you  liave  seen  life  in  its 
highest  decorations,  and  the  world  has  nothing 
new  to  exhibit.  No  man  is  so  well  qualified  to 
leave  public  life  as  he  who  has  long  tried  it  and 
known  it  well.  We  are  always  hankering  after 
untried  situations,  and  imagining  greater  felicity 
from  them  than  they  can  afford.  No,  Sir, 
knowledge  and  virtue  may  be  acquired  in  all 
countries,  and  your  local  consequence  will  make 
yousomeamends  for  the  intellectual  gratifications 
you  relinquish.'  Then  he  quoted  the  following 
lines  with  great  pathos : — 

*'  *  He  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 

(For  things  unknown  'tis  ignorance  to  condemn ;) 

And,  after  having  view'd  the  gaudy  bait, 
Can  boldly  say,  the  trifle  I  contemn ; 

With  such  a  one  contented  could  I  live, 
Contented  could  I  die.' 

"  He  then  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  me ; 
said,  he  knew  it  was  a  point  of  duty  that  called 


me  away.    *  We  sliall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  you, 
said  he :  *  laudo  tamen.^** 

In  1 77 1  he  published  another  political  pam- 
phlet, entided  "Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions 
respecting  Falkland's  Islands,"  in  which,  upon 
materials  furnished  to  him  by  ministry,  and  upon 
general  topics,  expanded  in  his  rich  style,  he 
successfully  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  nation 
that  it  was  wise  and  laudable  to  suffer  the  question 
of  right  to  remain  undecided,  rather  than  involve 
our  country  in  another  war.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some,  with  what  truth  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  decide,  that  he  rated  the  consequence 
of  those  islands  to  Great  Britain  too  low.  But 
however  this  may  be,  every  humane  mind  must 
surely  applaud  die  earnestness  with  which  he 
averted  the  calamity  of  war;  a  calamity  so 
dreadful,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  civilised,  nay, 
Christian  nations  can  deliberately;  continue  to 
renew  it.  His  description  of  its  miseries  in  this 
pamphlet  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence 
m  the  English  language.  Upon  this  occasion, 
too,  we  find  Johnson  lashing  the  party  in  opposi- 
tion with  unbounded  severity,  and  making  the 
fullest  use  of  what  he  ever  reckoned  a  most  effec- 
tual argumentative  instrument — contempt.  His 
character  of  their  very  able  mysterious  champion, 
Junius,  is  executed  with  all  the  force  of  his  genius, 
and  finished  with  the  highest  care.  He  seems  to 
have  exulted  in  sallying  forth  to  single  combat 
against  the  boasted  and  formidable  hero,  who 
bade  defiance  to  "principalities  and  powers,  and 
the  rulers  of  this  world." 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was  softened 
in  one  particular,  after  the  first  edition ;  for  the 
conclusion  of  Mr  George  Grenville's  character 
stood  thus :  "  Let  him  not,  however,  be  depre- 
ciated in  his  grave.  He  had  powers  not  univer- 
sally possessed :  could  he  have  enforced  payment 
of  the  Manilla  ransom,  he  could  have  counted  it^^ 
Which  instead  of  retaining  its  sly  sharp  point, 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  fiat  unmeaning  ex- 
pression, or,  if  I  may  use  the  word — truism: 
**  He  had  powers  not  universally  possessed  :  and 
if  he  sometimes  erred,  he  was  likewise  some- 
times right" 

"  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

*^  March  20,  177 1. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  After  much  lingering  of  my  own,  and  much 
of  the  ministry,  I  have  at  length  got  out  my 
paper.*  But  delay  is  not  yet  at  an  end :  not 
many  had  been  dispersed  before  Lord  North 
oixiered  the  sale  to  stop.  His  reasons  I  do  not 
distinctly  know.  You  may  try  to  find  them  in 
the  perusaLt  Before  his  order,  a  sufficient  num 
ber  were  dispersed  to  do  all  the  mischief,  though, 
perhaps,  not  to  make  all  the  sport  that  might  be 
expected  from  it. 

"  Soon  after  your  departure,  I  had  the  pleasure 

*  "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's 
Islands." 

'  By  comparing  the  first  with  the  subsequent  editions,  this 
curious  drcumstance  of  ministerial  authorship  may  be  dis- 
covered. 
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of  finding  all  the  danger  past  with  which  your 
navigation  was  threatened.  I  hope  nothing 
happens  at  home  to  abate  your  satisfaction ;  but 
that  Lady  Rothes  and  Mrs  Langton,  and  the 
young  ladies  are  all  well. 

"  I  was  last  night  at  the  club.  Dr  Percy 
has  written  a  long  ballad  in  many^/jy  it  is  pretty 
enough.  He  has  printed,  and  will  soon  publish 
it.  Goldsmith  is  at  Bath  with  Lord  Clare.  At 
Mr  Thrale's,  where  I  am  now  writing,  all  are 
well.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  had  been  long 
in  intimacy  with  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  his 
literary  labours,  who  was  at  once  his  friendly 
agent  in  receiving  his  pension  for  him,  and  his 
banker  in  supplymg  him  with  money  when  he 
wanted  it;  who  was  himself  now  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  who  loved  much  to  be  employed 
in  political  negotiation :  thought  he  should  do 
emment  service,  both  to  government  and  John- 
son, if  he  could  be  the  means  of  his  getting  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  this 
view,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy  in 
his  own  handwriting,  which  is  as  follows : — 


"Sir, 


*'  New  Street^  March  30,  1771. 


"You  will  easily  recollect,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  you  some  time  ago,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  observe  to  you,  that  Dr  John- 
son would  make  an  excellent  figure  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  heartily  wished  he  had  a  seat 
there.     My  reasons  are  briefly  these  : 

"  I  know  his  perfect  good  affection  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  government,  which  I  am  certain 
he  wishes  to  support  by  every  means  in  his 
power. 

"He  possesses  a  great  share  of  manly,  nervous, 
and  ready  eloquence ;  is  quick  in  discerning  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  an  argument ;  can  ex- 
press himself  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
fears  the  face  of  no  man  alive. 

"His  known  character,  as  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary sense  and  un impeached  virtue,  would 
secure  him  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  could 
not  fail  to  give  him  a  proper  weight  there. 

"He  is  capable  of  the  greatest  application, 
and  can  undergo  any  degree  of  labour,  where  he 
sees  it  necessary,  and  where  his  heart  and  affec- 
tions are  strongly  engaged.  His  Majesty's  minis- 
ters might  therefore  securely  depend  on  his  doing, 
upon  every  proj)er  occasion,  the  utmost  that 
could  be  expected  from  him.  They  would  find 
him  ready  to  vimiicate  such  measures  as  tended 
to  promote  the  stability  of  government,  and  re- 
solute and  steady  in  carrying  them  into  execution. 
Nor  is  anything  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
supposed  impetuosity  of  his  temper.  To  the 
friends  of  the  king  you  will  find  him  a  lamb,  to 
his  enemies  a  lion. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  humbly  apprehend  that 
he  would  be  a  very  able  and  useful  member. 
And  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  employment  would 


not  be  disagreeable  to  him ;  and  knowing,  as  I 
do,  his  strong  affection  to  the  king,  his  ability  to 
serve  him  in  that  capacity,  and  the  extreme 
ardour  with  which  I  am  convinced  he  would 
engage  in  that  service,  I  must  repeat  that  I  wish 
most  heartily  to  see  him  in  the  House. 

"  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  attention,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  take  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  mentioning  it  to  Lord  North.  If  his  lordship 
should  happily  approve  of  it,  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  been,  in  «ome  degree,  the 
humble  instrument  of  doing  my  country,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  essential  service.  I  know  your 
good  nature,  and  your  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, 
will  plead  my  excuse  for  giving  you  this  trouble 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
"  William  Strahan." 

This  recommendation,  we  know,  was  not 
effectual ;  but  how,  or  for  what  reason,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
Mr  Strahan  would  have  applied  unless  Johnson 
had  approved  of  it  I  never  heard  him  mention 
the  subject ;  but  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  him  that  Mi 
Edmund  Burke  had  said  that,  if  he  had  come 
early  into  Parliament,  he  certainly  would  have 
been  the  greatest  speaker  that  ever  was  there, 
Johnson  exclaimed,  "I  should  like  to  try  my 
hand  now." 

It  has  been  much  agitated  among  his  friends 
and  others,  whether  he  would  have  been  a  power- 
ful speaker  iu  Parliament,  had  he  been  brought 
in  when  advanced  in  life.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  extensive  knowledge,  his  quickness  and 
force  of  mind,  his  vivacity  and  richness  of  ex- 
pression, his  wit  and  humour,  and  above  all,  his 
poignancy  of  sarcasm,  would  have  had  great 
effect  in  a  popular  assembly;  and  that  the 
magnitude  of  his  figure,  and  striking  peculiarity 
of  his  manner,  would  have  aided  the  effect. 
But  I  remember  it  was  observed  by  Mr  Flood, 
that  Johnson,  having  been  long  used  to  sen- 
tentious brevity  and  the  short  flights  of  con- 
versation, might  have  failed  in  that  continued  and 
expanded  kind  of  argument  which  is  requisite  in 
stating  complicated  matters  in  public  speaking ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  the  supposed 
speeches  in  Parliament,  written  by  him  for  the 
magazine,  none  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  at 
all  like  real  debates.  The  opinion  of  one  who 
was  himself  so  eminent  an  orator,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  great  weight  It  was  con- 
firmed by  Sir  William  Scott,  who  mentioned 
that  Johnson  had  told  him  that  he  had  several 
times  tried  to  speak  in  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,"®  but  "had  found  he  could  not 
get  on."  From  Mr  William  Gerard  Hamilton 
I  have  heard  that  Johnson,  when  observing  to 
him  that  it  was  prudent  for  a  man  who  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  speak  in  public  to  begin 
his  speech  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible, 
acknowledged  that  he  rose  in  that  society  to 
deliver  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared;  "but," 
said  he,  "  all  my  flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me." 
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I,  however,  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had 
" tried  his  hand  in  Parliament;"  and  I  wonder 
that  the  ministry  did  not  make  the  experiment. 
I  at  length  renewed  a  correspondence  which 
had  been  too  long  discontinued : — 

"to  DR  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  April  18,  1771. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  I  can  now  fully  understand  those  intervals  of 
silence  in  your  correspondence  with  me,  which 
have  often  given  me  anxiety  and  uneasiness; 
for  although  I  am  conscious  that  my  veneration 
and  love  for  Mr  Johnson  have  never  in  the 
least  abated,  yet  I  have  deferred  for  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  to  write  to  him.'* 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  I  gave 
him  an  account  of  my  comfortable  life  as  a 
married  man  and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at  the 
Scotch  bar ;  invited  him  to  Scotland,  and  pro- 
mised to  attend  him  to  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides. 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  London,  June  20f  1771. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"If you  are  noi^  able  to  comprehend  that  I 
might  neglect  to  write  without  diminution  of 
affection,  you  have  taught  me,  likewise,  how 
that  neglect  may  be  uneasily  felt  without  resent- 
ment. I  wished  for  your  letter  a  long  time,  and 
when  it  came,  it  amply  recompensed  the  delay. 
I  never  was  so  much  pleased  as  now  with  your 
account  of  yourself;  and  sincerely  hope,  that 
between  public  business,  improving  studies,  and 
domestic  pleasures,  neither  melancholy  nor  cap- 
rice will  find  any  place  for  entrance.  Whatever 
philosophy  may  determine  of  material  nature, 
it  is  certainly  true  of  intellectual  nature,  that  it 
abhors  a  vacuum :  our  minds  cannot  be  empty; 
and  evil  will  break  in  upon  them,  if  they  arc 
not  pre-occupied  by  good.  My  dear  Sir,  mind 
your  studies,  mind  your  business,  make  your 
lady  happy,  and  be  a  good  Christian.  After 
this, 

*  tristitiam  et  metus 
Trades  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  veitiis.^ 

"  If  we  perform  our  duty,  we  shall  be  safe  and 
steady,  *  Sive  per^  &c,  whether  we  climb  the 
Highlands,  or  are  tossed  among  the  Hebrides ; 
and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  may 
try  our  powers  both  with  cliffs  and  water.  I 
see  but  little  of  Lord  Elibank,  I  know  not 
why ;  perhaps  by  my  own  fault  I  am  this  day 
going  mto  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  for  six 
weeks.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


"to  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  IN  LEICESTER 
FIELDS. 
**  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  JtUy  17,  1771. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found  that  my 
portrait"*  had  been  much  visited,  and  much 
admired.    Every  man  has  a  lurking  wish  to 
appear  considerable  in  his  native  place ;  and  I 
was  pleased  with  the  dignity  conferred  by  such 
a  testimony  of  your  regard, 

"  Be  pleased,  therefore, 

"  To  accept  the  thanks  of,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Compliments  to  Miss  Reynolds." 

"TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

'' Edinburgh,  July  2J,i^^i. 
"My  dear  Sir, 
"The  bearer  of  this,  Mr  Beattie,  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Aberdeen,  is  desirous  of 
being  mtroduced  to  your  acquaintance.  His 
genius  and  learning,  and  labours  in  the  service 
of  virtue  and  religion,  render  him  very  worthy 
of  it :  and  as  he  has  a  high  esteem  of  your 
character,  I  hope  you  will  give  him  a  favour- 
able reception. 

"  I  ever  am,  &c., 
"James  Boswell.' 

"to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  NEAR  SPILSBV, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

•'  August  29,  1771. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  lately  returned  from  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire.  The  last  letter  mentions  two  others 
which  you  have  written  to  me  since  you  received 
my  pamphlet.  Of  these  two  I  never  had  but 
one,  in  which  you  mentioned  a  design  of  visiting 
Scotland,  and  by  consequence,  put  my  journey 
to  Langton  out  of  my  thoughts.  My  summer 
wandenngs  are  now  over,  and  I  am  engaging  in 
a  very  great  work,  the  revision  of  my  Dictionary ; 
from  which  I  know  not,  at  present,  how  to  get 
loo3e. 

"  If  you  have  observed,  or  been  told,  any 
errors  or  omissions,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favour  by  letting  me  know  them. 

"Lady  Rothes,*"  I  find,  has  disappointed  you 
and  herself.  Ladies  will  have  these  tricks.  The 
Queen  and  Mrs  Thrale,  both  ladies  of  experi- 
ence, yet  both  missed  their  reckoning  this 
summer.  I  hope  a  few  months  will  recompense 
your  uneasiness. 

"Please  to  tell  Lady  Rothes  how  hi^^hly  I 
value  the  honour  of  her  invitation,  which  it  is  to 
my  purpose  to  obey  as  soon  as  I  have  dis- 
engaged myself.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  hope 
to  hear  often  of  her  ladyship,  and  every  day 
better  news  and  better,  till  I  hear  that  you  have 
both  the  happiness,  which  to  both  is  very 
sincerely  wished,  by,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 
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In  October  I  agsun  wrote  to  him,  thankmj^him 
for  his  last  letter,  and  his  obliging  reception  of 
Mr  Beattie ;  informing  him  that  I  had  been  at 
Alnwick  lately,  and  had  good  accounts  of  him 
from  Dr  Percy.     In  his  religious  record  of  this 
year  we  observe  that  he  was  better  than  usual, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied  with 
the  regularity  of  his  conduct    But  he  is  still 
"trying  his  ways "  too  rigorously.     He  charges 
himself  with  not  rising  early  enough;  yet  he 
mentions  what  was  surely  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
this,  supposing  it  to  be  a  duty  seriously  required, 
as  he  all  his  life  appears  to  have  thought  it.   **  One 
great  hindrance  is  want  of  rest;  my  nocturnal 
complaints  grow  less  troublesome  towards  morn- 
ing :  and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  deficiencies 
of  the  night."*    Alas  I  how  hard  would  it  be,  if 
this  indulgence  were  to  be  imputed  to  a  sick  man 
as  a  crime.     In  his  retrospect  on  the  following 
Easter  Eve,  he  saj's,  "  When  I  review  the  last 
year,  I  am  able  to  recollect  so  little  done,  that 
shame  and  sorrow,  though  perhaps  too  weakly, 
come  upon  me."    Had  he  been  judging  of  any 
one  else  in  the  same  circumstances,  how  clear 
would  he  have  been  on  the  favourable  side.    How 
very  difficult,  and,  in  my  opinion,  almost  consti- 
tutionally impossible  it  was  for  him  to  be  raised 
early,  even  by  the  strongest  resolutions,  appears 
from  a  note  in  one  of  his  little  paper-books  (con- 
taining words  arranged  for  his  Dictionary),  written 
I  suppose  about  17 S3'  "  I  do  not  remember  that, 
since  I  left  Oxford,  I  ever  rose  early  by  mere 
choice,  but  once  or  twice  at  Edial,  and  two  or 
three  times  for  *  The  Rambler.' "     I  think  he  had 
fair  ground  enough  to  have  quieted  his  mind  on 
the  subject,  by  concluding  that  he  was  physically 
incapable  of  what  is  at  best  but  a  commodious 
regulation. 

In  1772  he  was  altogether  quiescent  as  an 
author ;  but  it  will  be  found,  from  the  various 
evidences  which  I  shall  bring  together,  that  his 
mind  was  acute,  lively,  and  vigorous. 

"TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

**Fed.  27,  1772. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr  Banks,  whose  place 
of  residence  I  do  not  know,  this  note,  which  I 
have  sent  open,  that,  if  you  please,  you  may 
read  it 

"  When  you  send  it,  do  not  use  your  own  seaL 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

"to  joseph  banks,  esq. 

•'Perpetud  ambita  bis  tcrri  prxmia  lactis 
Hjec  habet  altrici  Capra  secunda  Jo  vis."  t 

**/oAmoft's  Court,  Fleet  Street^ 
February  27,  1772. 

"Sir, 
"  I  return  thanks  to  you  and  to  Dr  Solander 
for  the  pleasure  which  I  received  in  yesterday's 

*  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  lox. 

t  Thus  translated  by  a  friend  :— 

'*  In  fame  scarce  second  to  the  nurse  of  Jove, 
This  goat,  who  twice  the  world  had  traversed  round, 
Deserving  both  her  master's  care  and  love, 
£ase  and  perpetual  pasture  now  has  found.** 


conversation.     I  could  not  recollect  a  motto  for 
your  *  Goat,'  but  had  given  her  one.    You,  Sir, 
may  perhaps  have  an  epic  poem  from  some  hap- 
pier pen  than.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  dr  JOHNSON, 

"My  dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  hard  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  you  to 
write  to  me  oftener.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  from  you  a  private  corre- 
spondence with  any  regularity.  I  must,  therefore^ 
look  upon  you  as  a  foimtam  of  wisdom,  from 
whence  few  rills  are  communicated  to  a  distance, 
and  which  must  be  approached  at  its  source,  to 
partake  fully  of  its  virtues. 

"I  am  coming  to  London  soon,  and  am  to 
appear  in  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  A  schoolmaster  in  Scotland 
was,  by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  deprived 
of  his  office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  m  the 
chastisement  of  his  scholars.  The  Court  of 
Session  considered  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  in- 
terest of  learning  and  education,  to  lessen  the 
dignity  of  teachers,  and  make  them  afraid  of  too 
indulgent  parents,  instigated  by  the  complaints  of 
their  children,  restored  him.  His  enemies  have 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  though  the 
salary  is  only  twenty  pounds  a  year.  I  was 
counsel  for  him  here.  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
little  fear  of  a  reversal ;  but  I  must  beg  to  have 
your  aid  in  my  plan  of  supporting  the  decree. 
It  is  a  general  question  and  not  a  point  of  parti- 
cular law. 


"  I  am,  &c., 


James  Boswell." 


"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  E^Q. 

*' March  15,  1772. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Tliat  you  are  coming  so  soon  to  town  I  am 
very  glad ;  and  still  more  glad  that  you  are 
coming  as  an  advocate.  I  think  nothing  piore 
likely  to  make  your  life  pass  happily  away,  than 
that  consciousness  of  your  own  value^  which 
eminence  in  your  profession  will  certainly  confer. 
If  I  can  give  you  any  collateral  help,  I  hope  you 
do  not  suspect  that  it  will  be  wanting.  My  kind- 
ness for  you  has  neither  the  merit  of  singular 
virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  singular  prejudice. 
Whether  to  love  you  be  right  or  wrong,  I  have 
many  on  my  side.  Mrs  Thrale  loves  you,  and 
Mrs  Williams  loves  you,  and  what  would  have 
inclined  me  to  love  you,  if  I  had  been  neutral 
before,  you  are  a  great  favourite  of  Dr  Beattie. 

"  Of  Dr  Beattie  I  should  have  thought  mucli, 
but  that  his  lady  puts  him  out  of  my  head ;  she 
is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

"The  ejection  which  you  come  hither  to  oppose, 
appears  very  cruel,  unreasonable,  and  oppressive. 
I  should  thmk  there  could  not  be  much  doubt  of 
your  success. 

"My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am  nor  ;..ly 
recovered.     I  believe  it  is  held  that  men  co    ot 
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recover  very  fast  after  three  score.  I  hope  yet  to 
see  Beattie's  College ;  and  have  not  given  up  the 
western  voyage.  But  however  all  this  may  be  or 
not,  let  us  try  to  make  each  other  happy  when 
we  meet,  and  not  refer  our  pleasure  to  distant 
times  or  distant  places. 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing  of 
your  lady  ?  I  hope  to  see  her  some  time,  and  till 
then  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  her. 

"  1  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  NEAR 
SPILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

"MarcA  14,  1772. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  congratulate  you  and  Lady  Rothes  on 
your  little  man,  and  hope  you  will  all  be  many 
years  happy  together. 

'*  Poor  Miss  Langton  can  have  little  part  in  the 
joy  of  her  family.  She  this  day  called  her  aunt 
Langton  to  receive  the  sacrament  with  her ;  and 
made  me  talk  yesterday  on  such  subjects  .as  suit 
her  condition.  It  will  probably  be  her  viaticutn. 
I  surely  need  not  mention  again  that  she  wishes 
to  see  her  mother. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  2ist  of  March,  I  was  happy  to  find 
myself  again  in  my  friend's  study,  and  was  glad 
to  see  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr  Francis  Barber, 
who  was  now  returned  home.  Dr  Johnson  re- 
ceived me  with  a  hearty  welcome ;  saying,  "  I 
am  glad  you  are  come,  and  glad  you  are  come 
upon  such  an  errand"  (alluding  to  the  cause 
of  the  schoolmaster).  Boswell  :  "  1  hope.  Sir, 
he  will  be  in  no  danger.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his 
scholars  :  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can  fix  the  degree 
of  severity  that  a  master  may  use."  Johnson  ; 
"Why,  Sir,  till  you  can  fix  tlie  degree  of  obstinacy 
and  negligence  of  the  scholars,  you  cannot  fix 
the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity 
must  be  continued  until  obstinacy  be  subdued, 
and  negligence  be  cured."  He  mentioned  the 
severity  of  Hmiter,  his  own  master.  "  Sir,"  said 
1,  "  Hunter  is  a  Scotch  name  :  so  it  should  seem 
this  schoolmaster  who  beat  you  so  severely  was 
a  Scotchman.  1  can  now  account  for  your  pre- 
judice against  the  Scotch. '  Johnson  :  "  Sir, 
he  was  not  Scotch :  and,  abating  his.brutality,  he 
was  a  very  good  master.** 

We  talked  of  his  two  political  pamphlets, 
"The  False  Alarm,"  and  "Thoughts  concerning 
Falkland's  Islands."  Johnson:  "Well,  Sir, 
which  of  them  did  you  think  the  best?"  Bos- 
well  :  "  I  liked  the  second  best"  JOHNSON  : 
"Why,  Sir,  I  liked  the  first  best;  and  Beattie 
liked  the  first  best  Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety  of 
disquisition  in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all  the  fire 
of  the  second."  Boswell  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  is  it 
true  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit,  and  that 
you  ^ot  two  hundred  a  year  in  addition  to  your 
pension  ? "   Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir.    Except  what 


I  had  from  the  bookseller,  I  did  not  get  a  far- 
tJ  j'-«g  by  them.  And,  between  you  and  me,  I 
believe  Lord  North  is  no  friend  to  ma"  Bos- 
well: "How  so,  Sir?"  Johnson:  "Why, 
Sir,  you  cannot  account  for  the  fancies  of  men. 
Well,  how  does  Lord  Elibank  ?  and  how  does 
Lord  Monboddo?"  BoswELL  :  Very  well,  Sir. 
Lord  Monboddo  still  maintains  the  superiority 
of  the  savage  life."  Johnson  :  "  What  strange 
narrowness  of  mind  now  is  that,  to  think  the 
things  we  have  not  known  are  better  than  the 
things  which  we  have  known."  Boswell  : 
"Why,  Sir,  tliat  is  a  common  prejudice."  John 
SON :  "Yes,  Sir,  but  a  common  prejudice  should 
not  be  found  in  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  rectify 
error." 

A  gentleman  having  come  in  who  was  to  go 
as  a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr  Banks  and 
Dr  Solander,  Dr  Johnson  asked  what  were  tlie 
names  of  the  ships  destined  for  the  expedition. 
The  gentleman  answered,  they  were  once  to  be 
caUed  "The  Drake"  and  ''The  Raleigh,"  but 
now  they  were  to  be  called  "  The  Resolution " 
and  "The  Adventure." "^  Johnson  :  "  Much 
better;  for  had  *The  Raleigh'  returned  with- 
out going  round  the  world,  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous.  To  give  them  the  names  of  *The 
Drake'  and  'The  Raleigh'  was  laying  a  trap 
for  satire."  Boswell  :  "  Had  not  you  not  some 
desire  to  go  upon  this  expedition,  Sir  ?  "  John- 
son :  "  Why,  yes,  but  I  soon  laid  it  aside.  Sir, 
there  is  very  little  of  intellectual  in  the  course. 
Besides,  I  see  but  at  a  small  distance.  So  it 
was  not  worth  my  while  to  go  to  see  birds  fly, 
which  I  should  not  have  seen  fly;  and  fishes 
swim,  which  I  should  not  have  seen  swim." 

The  gentleman  being  gone,  and  Dr  Johnson 
having  left  the  room  for  some  time,  a  debate 
arose  between  the  Reverend  Mr  Stockdale  and 
Mrs  Desmoulins,  whether  Mr  Banks  and  Dr 
Solander  were  entitled  to  any  share  of  glory 
from  their  expedition.  When  Dr  Johnson  re- 
turned to  us,  I  told  him  the  subject  of  their 
dispute.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  it  was  properly 
for  botany  that  they  went  out;  I  believe  they 
thought  only  of  culling  of  simples." 

1  thanked  him  for  showing  civilities  to  Beattie. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  should  thank  you.  We  all 
love  Beattie.  Mrs  Thrale  says,  if  ever  she  has 
another  husband,  she'll  have  Beattie.  He  sunk 
upon  us"*  that  he  v/as  married ;  else  we  should 

*  "to  jambs  boswbll»  esq. 


dR  Sir.  Edinburgh^  Ma^  3,  1709. 

K>s«  your  Ereat  work  will  soon  bo  reprinted,  1  beg 
»le  you  with  a  remark  upon  a  passage  of  it,  in  which 
epresented.  Be  not  alarmed ;  the  misrepresenta* 
able  to  jrou.  Not  having;  the  book  at  hand,  I 
le  page,  but  I  suppose  you  will  easily  find  it. 
(,  speaking  of  Mrs  Thrale's  family.  '  Dr  Beattie 
at  ne  was  married,  or  words  to  that  ^rpose.' 


"  Mv  DEAR 
"  As  I  suppose 
leave  to  trouble  y 

I  am  a  little  misrepresented.  Be  not  alarmed ;  the  misrepresenta< 
tion  is  not  imputable  to  jrou.  Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  I 
cannot  specify  the  ]  «    -  *  •«•    --^-^-^--^ 

Dr  Johnson  says,  si 

sunk  tip9n  MS  that  ne  was  married,  or  words  to  that  ^rpose.' 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  tmderstand  sunk  upon  tw,  which  is  a  very 
uncommon  phrase;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  (and  others.  I 
find,  have  understood  it  in  the  same  senseX  ttudiously  coneeaUd 
from  us  his  Uitif  married  Now,  Sir,  this  was  by  no  means 
the  cose.  I  could  have  no  motive  to  conceal  a  circumstance,  of 
which  I  never  was  nor.  can  be  ashamed ;  and  of  which  Dr  John- 
son seemed  to  think,  when  he  afterwards  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs  B«attie,  that  I  had,  as  was  true,  reason  to  be  pnrad. 
So  far  was  I  from  concealing  her,  that  my  wife  bad  at  that  time 
almost  as  numerous  an  acquaintance  in  London  as  I  had  my. 
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have  shown  his  lady  more  civilities.  She  is  a 
very  fine  woman.  But  how  can  you  show 
civilities  to  a  nonentity?  I  did  not  think  he 
had  been  married.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  about 
it  one  way  or  other ;  but  he  did  not  tell  us  of 
his  lady  till  late.** 

He  then  spoke  of  St  Kilda,  the  most  remote  of 
the  Hebrides.  I  told  him,  I  thought  of  buying 
it  Johnson  :  "  Pray  do,  Sir.  We  will  go  and 
pass  a  winter  amid  the  blasts  there.  We  shall 
have  fine  fish,  and  we  will  take  some  dried 
tongues  with  us,  and  some  books.  We  will  have 
a  strong-built  vessel,  and  some  Orkney  men  to 
navigate  her.  We  must  build  a  tolerable  house ; 
but  we  may  carryr  with  us  a  wooden  house  ready 
made,  and  requiring  nothing  but  to  be  put  up. 
Consider,  Sir,  by  buying  St  Kilda,  you  may 
keep  the  people  from  falling  into  worse  hands. 
We  must  give  them  a  clergyman,  and  he  shall 
be  one  of  Beattie's  choosing.  He  shall  be  edu- 
cated at  Marischal  College.  V\\  be  your  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  what  you  please."  Boswell: 
"  Are  you  serious,  Sir,  in  advising  me  to  buy  St 
Kilda — for  if  you  should  advise  me  to  go  to 
Japan,  I  believe  I  should  do  it?"  Johnson: 
"Why  yes.  Sir,  I  am  serious."  Boswell  : 
"  Why  then  Til  see  what  can  be  done." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  those  for  supporting 
the  rights  of  patrons,  independent  of  the  people, 
and  those  against  it  Johnson  :  "  It  should  be 
settled  one  way  or  other.  I  cannot  wish  well  to 
a  popular  election  of  the  clergy,  when  I  consider 
that  It  occasions  such  animosities,  such  unworthy 
courting  of  the  people,  such  slanders  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  other  disadvantages. 
It  is  enough  to  allow  the  people  to  remonstrate 
against  the  nomination  of  a  minister  for  solid 
reasons."  I  suppose  he  meant  heresy  or  im- 
morality. 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and  asked 
me  to  return  to  him  in  the  evening,  at  nine, 
which  I  accordingly  did. 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs  Williams,  who  told  us 
a  story  of  second  sight,  which  happened  in  Wales, 
where  she  was  bom.  He  listened  to  it  ver>'  at- 
tentively, and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  have  some 
instances  of  that  faculty  well  authenticated.  H  is 
elevated  wish  for  more  and  more  evidence  for 
spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  grovelling  belief  of 
materialism,  led  him  to  a  love  of  such  mysterious 
disQuisitions.  He  again  justly  observed,  that  we 
could  have  no  certainty  of  the  truth  of  super- 
natural appearances,  unless  something  was  told 
us  which  we  could  not  know  by  ordinary  means, 
or  something  done  which  could  not  be  done  but 

self;  and  was,  not  very  long  after,  kindly  invited  and  elegantly 
entertained  at  Streatham,  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale. 

*'  My  request,  therefore,  is,  that  you  would  rectify  this  matter 
in  your  new  edition.  You  arc  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you 
please  of  this  letter. 

'•  My  best  wishes  ever  attend  you  and  your  family.  Believe 
me  to  oe,  with  the  utmost  regard  and  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

'*  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"J.  Bkattib.- 

I  have,  from  my  respect  for  my  friend  Dr  Beattie,  and  regard 
to  his  extreme  sensibility,  inserted  the  foregoing  letter,  though 
I  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  considering  as  any  imputation  a 
phrase  commonly  used  among  the  best  meads. 


by  supernatural  power;  that  Pharaoh  in  reason 
and  justice  required  such  evidence  from  Moses ; 
nay,  that  our  Saviour  said  :  "  If  I  had  not  done 
among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did, 
they  had  not  had  sin."  He  had  said  in  the 
morning,  that  Macaulay's  "History  of  St  Kilda" 
was  very  well  written,  except  some  foppery  about 
liberty  and  slavery.  I  mentioned  to  him  that 
Macaulay  told  me  he  was  advised  to  leave  out  of 
his  book  the  wonderful  story  that  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger,  all  the  inhabitants  catch 
cold ;  but  that  it  had  been  so  well  authenticated, 
he  determined  to  retain  it.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  to 
leave  things  out  of  a  book,  merely  because  people 
tell  you  they  will  not  be  believed,  is  meanness. 
Macaulay  acted  with  more  magnanimity.'' 

We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
how  little  difference  there  was  in  essential  matters 
between  ours  and  it  JOHNSON:  "True,  Sir; 
all  denominations  of  Christians  have  really  little 
difference  in  point  of  doctrine,  though  they  may 
differ  widely  in  external  forms.  There  is  a  pro- 
digious difference  between  the  external  form  of 
one  of  your  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland, 
and  a  church  in  Italy ;  yet  the  doctrine  taught  is 
essentially  the  same." 

I  mentioned  the  petition  to  Parliament  foi 
iiemoving  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Johnson  :  "  It  was  soon  thrown  out. 
Sir,  they  talk  of  not  making  boys  at  the  Uni- 
versity subscribe  to  what  they  do  not  understand ; 
but  they  ought  to  consider,  that  our  Universities 
were  founded  to  bring  up  members  for  the  Church 
of  England,  and  we  must  not  supply  our  enemies 
with  arms  from  our  arsenal.  No,  Sir,  the  meaning 
of  subscribing  is,  not  that  they  fully  understand 
all  the  articles,  but  that  they  will  adhere  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Now  take  it  in  this  way,  and 
suppose  that  they  should  only  subscribe  their 
adherence  to  the  Church  of  England,  there  would 
be  still  the  same  difficulty ;  for  still  the  young 
men  would  be  subscribing  to  what  they  do  not 
understand.  For  if  you  should  ask  them,  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  Church  of  England  ?  Do 
you  know  in  what  it  differs  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church— from  the  Romish  Church — from  the 
Greek  Church — from  the  Coptic  Church  ?  they 
could  not  tell  you.  So,  Sir,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing."  Boswell:  " But  would  it  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  subscribe  the  Bible  ?  "  Johnson:  "Why 
no.  Sir;  for  all  sects  will  subscribe  the  Bible; 
nay,  the  Mahometans  will  subscribe  the  Bible ; 
for  the  Mahometans  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ, 
as  well  as  Moses,  but  maintain  that  GoD  sent 
Mahomet  as  a  still  greater  prophet  than 
either." 

I  mentioned  the  motion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  abolish 
the  fast  of  the  30th  of  Januar>'.  Johnson: 
"Why,  Sir,  I  could  have  wished  that  it  had 
been  a  temporary  act,  perhaps,  to  have  ex- 
pired with  the  century.  I  am  against  abolish- 
mg  it,  because  that  would  be  declaring  it 
wrong  to  establish  it;  but  I  should  have  nio 
objection  to  make  an  act,  continuing  it  fpr 
another  century,  and  then  letting  it  expire."     { 
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He  disapproved  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill ; 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not  have  the 
people  think  that  the  validity  of  marriage 
depends  on  the  will  of  man,  or  that  the  right 
of  a  king  depends  on  the  will  of  man.  I 
should  not  have  been  against  making  the 
marriage  of  any  of  the  royal  family,  without 
the  approbation  of  king  and  parliament,  highly 
criminal." 

In  the  morning  we  had  talked  of  old  families, 
and  the  respect  due  to  them.    Johnson  :  "  Sir, 
you  have  a  right  to  that  kind  of  respect,  and 
are  arguing  for  yourself.     I  am  for  supporting 
the  pnnciple,  and  am  disinterested  in  doing 
it,  as  I  have  no  such  right"    Boswell  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  one  more  incitement  to  a  man  to  do 
well."    Johnson  ;  "  Yes,  Sir,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  very  necessary  to  keep  society  to- 
gether.   What  is  it  but  opinion,  by  which  we 
have  a   respect   for   authority,  that   prevents 
us,  who  are  the  rabble,  from  rising  up  and 
pulling   down   you   who  are   gentlemen  from 
your  places,  and  saying,  *  We  will  be  gentlemen 
m    our    turn  I '      Now,  Sir,    that    respect   for 
authority  is  much  more  easily  granted  to  a  man 
whose  father  has  had  it,  than  to  an  upstart, 
and    so   society    is    more    easily   supported." 
Boswell:   "Perhaps,  Sir,  it  might  be  done 
by  the  respect  belonging  to  office,  as  among 
the  Romans,  where  the  dress,  the  toga^  in- 
spired reverence."   JOHNSON  :  "  Why,  we  know 
very  littie  about  the  Romans.    But,  surely,  it 
is  much  easier  to  respect  a  man  who  has  always 
had  respect,  than  to  respect  a  man  whom  we 
know  was  last  year  no  better  than  ourselves, 
and  will  be  no  better  next  year.     In  republics 
there  is  no  respect  to  authority,  but  a  fear  of 
power."    Boswell:  "At  present.  Sir,  I  think 
riches  seem  to  gain  most  respect."    JOHNSON  : 
"No,  Sir,  riches  do  not  gam  hearty  respect; 
they  only  procure  external  attention.    A  very 
rich  man,  from  low  beginnings,  may  buy  his 
election  in  a  borough ;    but,  caieris  paribusy 
a  man  of  family  will  be  preferred.    People  will 
prefer  a  man  for  whose  father  their  fathers 
have  voted,  though  they  should  get  no  more 
money,  or  even  less.     That  shows  that  the 
respect  for  family  is  not  merely  fanciful,  but 
has  an  actual  operation.    If  gentlemen  of  family 
would  allow  the  rich  upstarts  to  spend  their 
money  profusely,  which  they  are  ready  enough 
to  do,  and  not  vie  with  them  in  expense,  the 
upstarts  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
gentlemen  would  remain  ;  but  if  the  gentlemen 
will  vie  in  expense  with  the  upstarts,  which  is 
very  foolish,  they  must  be  ruined." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  excellent  mimicry 
of  a  friend  of  mine"*  in  Scotland ;  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  people  thought  it  a  very 
mean  thing.  Johnson  :  '*  Why,  Sir,  it  is  making 
a  very  mean  use  of  man's  powers.  But  to  be  a 
good  mimic  requires  great  powers ;  great  acute- 
ness  of  observation,  great  retention  of  what  is 
observed,  and  great  pliancy  of  organs  to  represent 
what  is  observed.  I  remember  a  lady  of  quality 
in  this  town.  Lady  ***——-,  who  was  a  wonder- 


ful mimic,  and  used  to  make  me  laugh  immo- 
derately. I  have  heard  she  is  now  gone  mad." 
Boswell  :  "  It  is  amazing  how  a  mimic  can  not 
only  give  you  the  gestures  and  voice  of  a  person 
whom  he  represents  ;  but  even  what  a  person 
would  say  on  any  particular  subject"  JOHNSON: 
"  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  that  the  manner 
and  some  particular  phrases  of  a  person  do  much 
to  impress  you  with  an  idea  of  him,  and  you  are 
not  sure  that  he  would  say  what  the  mimic  says 
in  his  character."  Boswell:  "I  don't  think 
Foote  a  good  mimic,  Sir."  JOHNSON:  "No, 
Sir ;  his  imitations  are  not  like.  He  gives  you 
something  different  from  himself,  but  not  the 
character  which  he  means  to  assume.  He  goes 
out  of  himself  without  going  into  other  people. 
He  cannot  take  off  any  person  unless  he  is 
strongly  marked,  such  as  George  Faulkner. 
He  is  like  a  painter  who  can  draw  the  portrait 
of  a  man  who  has  a  wen  upon  his  face,  and  who 
therefore  is  easily  known.  If  a  man  hops  upon 
one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  upon  one  leg.  But  he 
has  not  that  nice  discrimination  which  your 
friend  seems  to  possess.  Foote  is,  however, 
very  entertaining  with  a  kind  of  conversation 
between  wit  and  buffoonery." 

On  Monday,  March  23, 1  found  him  busy,  pre- 
paring a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary. 
Mr  Peyton,  one  of  his  original  amanuenses,  was 
writing  for  him.  I  put  him  in  mind  of  a  meaning 
of  the  word  stde^  which  he  had  omitted,  viz.,  re- 
lationship ;  as  father's  side,  mother's  side.  He 
inserted  it  I  asked  him  if  humiliating  was  a 
good  word.  He  said,  he  had  seen  it  fre<][uently 
used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  legitimate 
English.  He  would  not  admit  civilisation^  but 
only  civility.  With  great  deference  to  him  I 
thought  civilization^  from  to  civilize^  better  in 
the  sense  opposed  to  barbarity  than  civility;  as 
it  is  better  to  have  a  distinct  word  for  each  sense 
than  one  word  with  two  senses,  which  civility  is, 
in  his  way  of  using  it. 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  on  some  sort  of 
chemical  operation.  I  was  entertained  by  ob- 
serving how  he  contrived  to  send  Mr  Peyton  on 
an  errand,  without  seeming  to  degrade  him. 
"  Mr  Peyton, — Mr  Peyton,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  take  a  walk  to  Temple  Bar  ?  You  will  there 
see  a  chemist's  shop,  at  which  you  will  be  pleased 
to  buy  for  me  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  not  spirit 
of  vitriol,  but  oil  of  vitriol.  It  will  cost  three- 
halfpence."  Peyton  immediately  went,  and 
returned  with  it,  and  told  him  it  cost  but  a 
penny. 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmaster's 
cause,  and  proposed  to  read  to  him  the  printed 
papers  concerning  it  "  No,  Sir,"  said  ne,  "  I 
can  read  quicker  than  I  can  hear."  So  he  read 
them  to  himself. 

After  he  had  read  for  some  time,  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Mr  Kristrom,  a  Swede, 
who  was  tutor  to  some  young  gentlemen  in  the 
city.  He  told  me  that  there  was  a  very  good 
History  of  Sweden,  by  Daline.  Having  at  that 
time  an  intention  of  writing  the  history  of  that 
country,  I  asked  Dr  Johnson  whether  one  might 
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write  a  history  of  Sweden  without  goings  thither. 
•*  Yes,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  one  for  common  use." 

We  talked  of  languages.  Johnson  observed 
that  Leibnitz  had  made  some  progress  in  a  work, 
tracing  all  languages  up  to  the  Hebrew.  "  Why, 
Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  would  not  imagine  that  the 
French  jour,  day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  dies, 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  ;  and  the  inter- 
mediate steps  are  very  clear.  From  digs,  comes 
diurrtus,  Diu  is,  by  inaccurate  ears,  or  inac- 
curate pronunciation,  easily  confounded  with^wy 
then  the  Italians  form  a  substantive  of  the  ablative 
of  an  adjective,  and  thence  giumo,  or,  as  they 
make  it,  giomo:  which  is  readily  contracted  into 
giour  OTJoitr/*  He  observed  that  the  Bohemian 
language  was  true  Sclavonic.  The  Swede  said 
It  had  some  similarity  with  the  German.  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Why,  Sir,  to  be  sure,  such  parts  of  Scla- 
vonia  as  confine  with  Germany,  will  borrow 
German  words  ;  and  such  parts  as  confine  with 
Tartary  will  borrow  Tartar  words." 

He  said,  he  never  had  it  properly  ascertained 
that  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  the  Irish 
miderstood  each  other.  I  told  him  that  my 
cousin.  Colonel  Graham,  of  the  Royal  High- 
landers, whom  I  met  at  Drogheda,  told  me  they 
did.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  if  the  Highlanders  under- 
stood Irish,  why  translate  the  New  Testament 
into  Erse,  as  was  lately  done  at  Edinburgh, 
when  there  is  an  I  rish  translation  ?  "  Boswell  : 
**  Although  the  Erse  and  Irish  are  both  dialects 
of  the  same  language,  there  may  be  a  good  dc^ 
of  diversity  between  them,  as  between  the 
different  dialects  in  Italy." — The  Swede  went 
away,  and  Mr  Johnson  continued  his  reading 
of  the  papers.  I  said,  "  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  it  is 
troublesome."  "Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  do  not 
take  .much  delight  in  it ;  but  I'll  go  through  it" 

We  went  to  the  Mitre,  and  dined  in  the  room 
where  he  and  I  first  supped  together.  He  gave 
me  great  hopes  of  my  cause.  **Sir,"  said  he, 
"  the  government  of  a  schoolmaster  is  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  military  government ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  must  be  arbitrary,  it  must  be  exercised 
by  the  will  of  one  man,  according  to  particular 
circumstances.  You  must  show  some  learning 
upon  this  occasion.  You  must  show  that  a 
schoolmaster  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  beat; 
and  that  an  action  of  assault  and  battery  cannot 
be  admitted  'against  him  unless  there  is  some 
great  excess,  some  barbarity.  This  man  has 
maimed  none  of  his  boys.  They  are  all  left  with 
the  full  exercise  of  their  corporeal  faculties.  In 
our  schools  in  England,  many  boys  have  been 
maimed ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  an  action  against 
a  schoolmaster  on  that  account.  Puffendorf,  I 
think,  maintains  the  right  of  a  schoolmaster  to 
beat  his  scholars." 

On  Saturday,  March  27,  I  introduced  to  him 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,***  with  whom  he  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  acquainted.  He  re- 
ceived him  very  courteously. 

Sir  Alexander  observed,  that  the  Chancellors  in 
England  are  chosen  from  views  much  inferior  to 
the  office,  being  chosen  from  temporary  political 
views.    Johnson  ;  "  Why,  Sir,  in  such  a  govern- 


ment as  ours,  no  man  is  appointed  to  an  office 
because  he  is  the  fittest  for  it,  nor  hardly  in  any 
other  government :  because  there  are  so  many 
connections  and  dependencies  to  be  studied.  A 
despotic  prince  may  choose  a  man  to  an  office, 
merely  because  he  is  the  fittest  for  it.  The  King 
of  Prussia  may  do  it"  Sir  A.  :  "I  think,  Sir, 
almost  all  great  lawyers,  such  at  least  as  have 
written  upon  law,  have  known  only  law,  and 
nothing  else."  Johnson  :  "Why  no.  Sir ;  Judge 
Hale  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  wrote  upon  law ; 
and  yet  he  Imew  a  great  many  other  thmgs,  and 
has  written  upon  other  things.  Selden  too." 
Sir  A. :  "  Very  true.  Sir ;  and  Lord  Bacon.  But 
was  not  Lord  Coke  a  mere  lawyer  ? "  Johnson  : 
"  Wliy,  I  am  afraid  he  was ;  but  he  would  have 
taken  it  very  ill  if  you  had  told  him  so.  He 
would  have  prosecuted  you  for  scandal."  Bos- 
well :  "  Lord  Mansfield  is  not  a  mere  lawyer." 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  I  never  was  in  Lord  Mans- 
field's company ;  but  Lord  Mansfield  was  distin- 
guished at  the  University.  Lord  Mansfield,  when 
he  first  came  to  town,  *  drank  champagne  with 
the  wits,'  as  Prior  says.  He  was  the  fi'iend  of 
Pope."  Sir  A. :  "  Barristers,  I  believe,  are  not  so 
abusive  now  as  they  were  formerly.  I  fancy  they 
had  less  law  long  ago,  and  so  were  obliged  to 
take  to  abuse,  to  fill  up  the  time.  Now  they  have 
such  a  number  of  precedents,  they  have  no  occa- 
sion for  abuse."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  they  had 
more  law  long  ago  than  they  have  now.  As  to 
precedents,  to  be  sure  they  will  increase  in  course 
of  time  ;  but  the  more  precedents  there  are,  the 
less  occasion  is  there  for  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
less  occasion  is  there  for  investigatingprinciples." 
Sir  A. :  "I  have  been  correcting  several  Scotch 
accents  in  my  friend  Boswell.  I  doubt.  Sir,  if 
any  Scotchman  ever  attains  to  a  perfect  English 
pronunciation."  JOHNSON  :  "  Why,  Sir,  few  of 
them  do,  because  they  do  not  persevere  after 
acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  it.  But,  Sir,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  attain  to  a  perfect 
English  pronunciation,  if  they  will.  We  find 
how  near  they  come  to  it ;  and  certainly  a  man 
who  conquers  nineteen  parts  of  the  Scottish  accent, 
may  conquer  the  twentieth.  But,  Sir,  when  a 
man  has  got  the  better  of  nine-tenths  he  grows 
weary,  he  relaxes  his  diligence,  he  finds  he  has 
corrected  his  accent  so  far  as  not  to  be  disagree- 
able, and  he  no  longer  desires  his  friends  to  tell 
him  when  he  is  wrong ;  nor  does  he  choose  to  be 
told.  Sir,  when  people  watch  me  narrowly,  and 
I  do  not  watch  myself,  they  will  find  me  out  to 
be  of  a  particular  county.  In  the  same  manner, 
Dunning  may  be  found  out  to  be  a  Devonshire 
man.  So  most  Scotchmen  may  be  found  out. 
But,  Sir,  little  aberrations  are  of  no  disadvantage. 
I  never  catched  Mallet  in  a  Scotch  accent ;  and 
yet  Mallet,  I  suppose,  was  past  five-and-twenty 
before  he  came  to  London." 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him  on 
this  subject,  having  myself  taken  some  pains  to 
improve  my  pronunciation,  by  the  aid  of  the 
late  Mr  Love,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when  he 
was  a  player  at  Edinburgh,  and  also  of  old  Mr 
Sheridan.    Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  your  pro- 
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nunciation  is  not  offensive."  With  this  con- 
cession I  was  pretty  well  satisfied ;  and  let  me 
give  my  countrymen  of  North  Britain  an  advice 
not  to  aim  at  absolute  perfection  in  this  respect ; 
not  to  speak  High  English^  as  we  are  apt  to  call 
what  is  far  removed  from  the  Scotch^  but  which 
is  by  no  means  good  English^  and  makes  "  the 
fools  who  use  it "  truly  ridiculous.  Good  English 
is  plain,  easy,  and  smooth  in  the  mouth  of  an 
unaffected  English  gentleman.  A  studied  and 
facetious  pronunciation,  which  requires  perpetual 
attention,  and  imposes  perpetual  constramt,  is 
exceedingly  disgusting.  A  small  intermixture  of 
provincizd  peculiarities,  may,  perhaps,  have  an 
agreeable  effect,  as  the  notes  of  different  birds 
corxur  in  the  harmony  of  the  grove,  and  please 
more  than  if  they  were  all  exactly  alike.  I  could 
name  somegentlemen  of  Ireland,  to  whom  a  slight 
proportion  of  the  accent  and  recitative  of  that 
country  is  an  advantage.  The  same  observation 
will  apply  to  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  speak  as  broad  as  a 
certain  prosperous  member  of  Parliament  from 

that  country,  Mr ,*^^  though  it  has  been 

well  observed,  that  it  has  been  of  no  small  use 
to  him ;  as  it  rouses  the  attention  of  the  house  by 
its  uncommonncss ;  and  is  equal  to  tropes  and 
figures  in  a  good  English  speaker.  1  would 
give  as  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  to  recommend 
to  my  countr>TTicn  the  pronunciation  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot;  and  may  I  presume  to  add 
that  of  the  present  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  told 
me,  with  great  good  humour,  that  the  master  of 
a  shop  in  London,  where  he  was  not  known, 
said  to  him,  "I  suppose,  Sir,  you  are  an 
American  I "  "  Why  so,  Sir  ?  said  his  lordship. 
"  Because,  Sir,"  replied  the  shopkeeper,  "  you 
speak  neither  English  nor  Scotch,  but  something 
different  from  both,  which  1  conclude  is  the 
language  of  America." 

BoswELL  :  "  It  may  be  of  use.  Sir,  to  have  a 
Dictionary  to  ascertain  pronunciation.**  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Why,  Sir,  my  Dictionary  shows  you  the 
accent  of  words,  if  you  can  but  remember  them." 
BOSWELL ;  "But,  Sir,  we  want  marks  to  ascertain 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Sheridan,  I 
believe,  has  finished  such  a  work."  JOHNSON  : 
"Why,  Sir,  consider  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
learn  a  language  by  the  ear,  than  by  any  marks. 
Sheridan's  Dictionary  may  do  very  well ;  but  you 
cannot  always  carry  it  about  with  you ;  and,  when 
you  want  the  word,  you  have  not  the  Dictionary. 
It  is  like  a  man  who  has  a  sword  that  will  not 
draw.  It  is  an  admirable  sword,  to  be  sure ;  but 
while  your  enemy  is  cutting  your  throat,  you  are 
unable  to  use  it.  Besides,  Sir,  what  entitles 
Sheridan  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of  English  ? 
He  has,  in  the  first  place,  the  disadvantage  of 
being  an  Irishman ;  and  if  he  says  he  will  fix  it 
after  the  example  of  the  best  company,  why  they 
differ  among  themselves.  I  remember  an  in- 
stance: when  I  published  the  plan  for  my 
Dictionary,  Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  the 
word  great  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
to  state;  and  Sir  William  Yonge  sent  me  word 
thai  it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to 


seat^  and  that  none  but  an  Irishman  would  pro- 
nounce it  grait.  Now  here  were  two  men  of 
the  highest  rank,  the  one  the  best  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  other  the  best  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  differing  entirely." 

I  again  visited  him  at  night.  Finding  him  in 
a  very  good  humour,  I  ventured  to  lead  him  to  the 
subject  of  our  situation  in  a  future  state,  having 
much  curiosity  to  know  his  notions  on  that  point 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  the  happiness  of  an  un- 
embodied  spirit  will  consist  in  a  consciousness  of 
the  favour  of  God,  in  the  contemplation  of  truth, 
and  in  the  possession  of  felicitating  ideas."  Bos- 
WELL  ;  "  But,  Sir,  is  there  any  harm  in  our  form- 
ing to  ourselves  conjectures  as  to  the  particulars 
of  our  happiness,  though  the  scripture  has  said  but 
very  little  on  the  subject  ?  *  We  know  not  what 
we  shall  be.*"  Johnson;  "  Sir,  there  is  no  harm. 
What  philosophy  suggests  to  us  on  this  topic  is 
probable  ;  what  scripture  tells  us  is  certain.  Dr 
Henry  More  has  carried  it  as  far  as  philosophy 
can.  You  may  buyboth  his  theological  and  philo- 
sophical works  in  two  volumes  folio,  for  about 
eight  shillings."  BoswELL  :  "  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  thoughts  is  that  we  shall  see  our  friends 
again."  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  but  you  must 
consider,  that  when  we  are  become  purely 
rational,  many  of  our  friendships  will  be  cut  off. 
Many  friendships  are  formed  by  a  community  of 
sensual  pleasures :  all  these  will  be  cut  off.  We 
form  many  friendships  with  bad  men,  because 
they  have  agreeable  qualities,  and  they  can  be 
useful  to  us  :  but,  after  death,  they  can  no  longer 
be  of  use  to  us.  We  form  manyfriendships  by  mis- 
take, imagining  people  to  be  different  from  what 
they  really  arc.  After  death,  we  shall  see  every 
one  in  a  true  light.  Then,  Sir,  they  talk  of  our 
meeting  our  relations ;  but  then  all  relationship  is 
dissolved ;  and  we  shall  have  no  regard  for  one 
person  more  than  another,  but  for  their  real  value. 
However,  we  shall  either  have  the  satisfaction 
of  meeting  our  friends,  or  be  satisfied  without 
meeting  them."  Boswell  :  "Yet,  Sir,  we  see 
in  scripture,  that  Dives  still  retained  an  anxious 
concern  about  his  brethren."  Johnson:  "Why, 
Sir,  we  must  either  suppose  that  passage  to  be 
metaphorical,  or  hold  with  many  divines,  and 
all  the  Purgatorians,  that  departed  souls  do 
not  all  at  once  arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable."  Boswell:  "I 
think.  Sir,  that  is  a  very  rational  supposition." 
Johnson:  "Why,  yes,  Sir;  but  we  do  not 
know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is  no  harm  in 
believing  it;  but  you  must  not  compel  others 
to  make  it  an  article  of  faith;  for  it  is  not 
revealed."  Boswell:  "Do  you  think,  Sir,  It 
is  wrong  in  a  man  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  deceased 
friends?"  JOHNSON:  "Why,  no.  Sir."  Bos- 
well :  "  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  there  was 
a  form  of  prayer  for  the  dead."  JOHNSON : 
"Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  Liturgy  which  Laud 
framed  for  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland ; 
if  there  is  a  liturgy  older  than  that,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it."     Boswell:   "As  to  our 
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employment  in  a  future  state,  the  sacred  writingrs 
say  little.  The  Revelation,  however,  of  St  John 
gives  us  many  ideas,  and  particularly  mentions 
music."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  ideas  must  be 
given  you  by  means  of  something  which  you 
know;  and  as  to  music  there  are  some  philo- 
sophers and  divines  who  have  maintained  that 
we  shall  not  be  spiritualised  to  such  a  degree, 
but  that  something  of  matter,  very  much  refined, 
will  remain.  In  that  case,  music  may  make  a 
part  of  our  future  felicity." 

Bos  WELL:  "  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
any  well-attested  stories  of  the  appearance  of 
ghosts.  You  know  there  is  a  famous  story  of 
the  appearance  of  Mrs  Veal,  prefixed  to  *  Drelin- 
court  on  Death."'"®  JOHNSON  :  "  I  believe.  Sir, 
that  is  given  up.  I  believe  the  woman  declared 
upon  her  death-bed  that  it  was  a  lie."  Bos- 
WELL:  "This  objection  is  made  against  the 
truth  of  ghosts  appearing :  that  if  they  are  in  a 
state  of  happiness,  it  would  be  a  punishment  to 
them  to  return  to  this  world ;  and  if  they  are  in 
a  state  of  miser>',  it  would  be  giving  them  a 
respite."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  as  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  embodied  spirits  does  not 
depend  upon  place,  but  is  intellectual,  we  can- 
not say  that  they  are  less  happy  or  less  miser- 
able by  appearing  upon  earth." 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one  to 
Mrs  Williams's  room,  and  drank  tea.  I  men- 
tioned that  we  were  to  have  the  remains  of  Mr 
Gray  in  prose  and  verse,  published  by  Mr 
Mason.  Johnson  :  "  I  think  we  have  had 
enough  of  Gray.  I  see  they  have  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  Akenside's  works.  One  bad 
Ode  may  be  suflered ;  but  a  number  of  them 
together  naakes  one  sick."  Boswell:  "Aken- 
side's  distinguished  poem  is  his  'Pleasures  of 
Imagination;'  but  for  my  part,  I  never  could 
admire  it  so  much  as  most  people  do."  John- 
son: "  Sir,  I  could  not  read  it  through."  Bos- 
well :  "  I  have  read  it  through ;  but  I  did  not 
find  any  great  power  in  it." 

I  mentioned  Elwal,  the  heretic,  whose  trial  Sir 
John  Pringle  had  given  me  to  read.  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  Mr  Elwal  was,  I  think,  an  ironmonger  at 
Wolverhampton ;  and  he  had  a  mind  to  make 
himself  famous,  b^  bemg  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect,  which  he  wished  much  should  be  called 
Elwallians.  He  held,  that  everything  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  was  not  typical,  was  to  be 
of  perpetual  observance :  and  so  he  wore  a 
riband  in  the  plaits  of  his  coat,  and  he  also  wore 
a  beard.  I  remember  I  had  the  honour  of 
dining  in  company  with  Mr  Elwal.  There  was 
one  Barter,  a  miller,  who  wrote  against  him; 
and  you  had  the  controversy  between  Mr  Elwal 
and  Mr  Barter.  To  try  to  make  himself  distin- 
guished, he  wrote  a  letter  to  King  George  the 
Second,  challenging  him  to  dispute  with  him, 
in  which  he  said,  ^George,  if  you  be  afraid  to 
come  by  yourself^  to  dispute  with  a  poor  old 
man,  you  may  bnng  a  thousand  of  your  black- 
guards  with  you;  and  if  you  should  still  be 
afraid,  you  may  bring  a  thousand  of  your  red- 
guards.'     The   letter   had  something   of  the 


impudence  of  Junius  to  our  present  king.  But 
the  men  of  Wolverhampton  were  not  so  in- 
flammable as  the  common-council  of  London: 
so  Mr  Elwal  failed  in  his  scheme  of  making 
himself  a  man  of  great  consequence." 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  he  and  I  dined  at 
General  Paoli's.  A  question  was  started  whether 
the  state  of  marriage  was  natural  to  man.  John* 
son  :  "  Sir,  it  is  so  far  from  being  natural  for  a 
man  and  woman  to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage^ 
that  we  find  all  the  motives  which  they  have  for 
remaining  in  that  connection,  and  the  restraints 
which  civilised  society  imposes  to  prevent  separa- 
tion, are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  together." 
The  General  said,  that  in  a  state  of  nature  a  man 
and  woman  imiting  together,  would  form  a  strong 
and  constant  affection,  by  the  mutual  pleasure 
each  would  receive ;  and  that  the  same  causes  of 
dissension  would  not  arise  between  them, as  occur 
between  husband  and  wife  in  a  civilised  state." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  they  would  have  dissensions 
enough,  though  of  another  kind.  One  would 
choose  to  go  a-hunting  in  this  wood,  the  other  in 
tliat;  one  would  choose  to  go  a-fishing  in  this 
lake,  the  other  in  that;  or  perhaps  one  would 
choose  to  go  a-hunting,  when  the  other  would 
choose  to  go  a-fishing ;  and  so  they  would  part. 
Besides,  Sir,  a  savage  man  and  a  savage  woman 
meet  by  chance ;  and  when  the  man  sees  another 
woman  that  pleases  him  better,  he  will  leave  the 
first." 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether  there  is 
any  beauty  independent  of  utility.  The  General 
maintained  there  was  not.  Dr  Johnson  main- 
tained that  there  was ;  and  he  instanced  a  coffee- 
cup  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  painting  of 
which  was  of  no  real  use,  as  the  cup  could  hold 
the  coffee  equally  well  if  plain ;  yet  the  painting 
was  beautiful. 

We  talked  of  the  strange  custom  of  swearing 
in  conversation.  The  General  said,  that  all  bar- 
barous nations  swore  from  a  certain  violence  of 
temper,  that  could  not  be  confined  to  earth,  but 
was  always  reaching  at  the  powers  above.  He 
said,  too,  that  there  was  greater  variety  of  swear- 
ing, in  proportion  as  there  was  a  greater  variety 
of  religious  ceremonies. 

Dr  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to  my  lodgings 
in  Conduit  Street  and  drank  tea,  previous  to  our 
going  to  the  Pantheon,  which  neither  of  us  had 
seen  before. 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Pamell  is  poor ; 
not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that  he  had  poor 
materials;  for  nobody  can  write  the  life  of  a 
man,  but  those  who  have  eat  and  drunk  and  lived 
in  social  intercourse  with  him." 

I  said,  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and  pre- 
suming too  much,  I  would  request  him  to  tell  me 
all  the  little  circumstances  of  his  life;  what 
schools  he  attended,  when  he  came  to  Oxford ; 
when  he  came  to  London^  &c.,  &c.  He  did  not 
disapprove  of  my  curiosity  as  to  these  parti- 
culars ;  but  said,  "  TheyTl  come  out  by  degrees, 
as  we  talk  together." 

He  censured  Ruffhead's  Life  of  Pope ;  and 
said,  "  He  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  and  nothing 
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of  poetry."  He  praised  Dr  Joseph  Warton's 
Essay  on  Pope;  but  said,  "he  supposed  we 
should  have  no  more  of  it,  as  the  author  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  think  of 
Pope  as  he  did."  BOSWELL :  "  Why,  Sir,  should 
that  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  work  ?  He 
is  an  ingenious  counsel,  who  has  made  the  most 
of  his  cause:  he  is  not  obliged  to  gain  it." 
Johnson:  "But,  Sir,  there  is  a  difference  when 
the  cause  is  of  a  man's  own  making." 

We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches. 
Johnson:  "  If  I  were  a  man  of  a  great  estate,  I 
would  drive  all  the  rascals  whom  1  did  not  like 
out  of  the  country  at  an  election." 

I  asked  him,  how  far  he  thought  wealth  should 
be  employed  in  hospitality.    Johnson:   "You 
are  to  consider  that  ancient  hospitality,  of  which 
we    hear  so  much,  was  in  an  uncommercial 
country,  when  men  being  idle,  were  glad  to  be 
entertained  at  rich  men's  tables.       But  in  a 
commercial  country,  a  busy  country,  time  be- 
comes precious,  and  therefore  hospitality  is  not 
so  mucn  valued.     No  doubt  there  is  still  room 
for  a  certain  degree  of  it;   and  a  man  has  a 
satis^ction  in  seeing  his  friends  eating    and 
drinking  around  him.     But  promiscuous  hospi- 
tality is  not  the  way  to  gain  real  influence.    You 
must  help  some  people  at  table  before  others ; 
you  must  ask  some  people  how  they  Hke  their 
wine  oftener  than  others.    You  therefore  offend 
more  people  than  you  please.    You  are  like  the 
French  statesman,"*  who  said,  when  he  granted 
a  favour,  ^fai  fait  dix  miconients  ct  un  ingrat,* 
Besides,  Sir,  being  entertained  ever  so  well  at  a 
man's  table,  impresses  no    lasting  regard    or 
esteem.    No,  Sir,  the  way  to  make  sure  of  power 
and  influence  is,  by  lending  money  confidentially 
to  your  neighbours  at  a  small  interest,  or  perhaps 
at  no  interest  at  all,  and  having  their  bonds  m 
your  possession."    Boswell :  "May  not  a  man, 
Sir,  employ  his  riches  to  advantage,  m  educating 
young  men  of  merit  ?"    Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  if 
they  fall  in  your  way ;  but  if  it  be  understood 
that  you  patronise  young  men  of  merit,  you  will 
be  harassed  with  solicitations.    You  will  have 
numbers  forced  upon  you,  who  have  no  merit ; 
some  will  force  them  upon  you  from  mistaken 
partiality ;  and  some  from  downright  interested 
motives,  without  scruple ;    and  you  will  be  dis- 
graced." 

*•  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate  all 
kinds  of  trees  that  will  grow  in  the  open  air. 
A  greenhouse  is  childish.  I  would  introduce 
foreign  animals  into  the  country :  for  instance, 
the  reindeer."  ♦ 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical  sub- 
jects. Johnson  :  "  Bayes,  in  *  The  Rehearsal,' 
is  a  mighty  silly  character.  If  it  was  intended 
to  be  like  a  particular  man,  it  could  only  be 
diverting  while  that  man  was  remembered.  But 
I  question  whether  it  was  meant  for  Dryden,  as 
has  been  reported ;  for  we  know  some  of  the 

*  This  project  has  since  been  realised.  Sir  Henry  Liddell, 
who  made  a  spirited  tour  into  Lapland,  brought  two  rein*deer  to 
his  estate  in  Northumberland,  where  they  bred :  but  the  race 
has  unfortunately  perished. 


passages  said  to  be  ridiculed,  were  written  since 
|TIie  Rehearsal;'  at  least  a  passage  mentioned 
in  the  Preface  is  of  a  later  date."  I  maintained 
that  it  had  merit  as  a  general  satire  on  the  self- 
importance  of  dramatic  authors.  But  even  in 
this  light  he  held  it  very  cheap. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon. ^*>  The  first 
view  of  it  did  not  strike  us  so  much  as  Ranelagb, 
of  which  he  said,  the  coup  (Tosil  was  the  finest 
thing  he  had  ever  seen.  The  truth  is,  Ranelagh 
is  of  a  more  beautiful  form ;  more  of  it,  or  rather 
indeed  the  whole  rotunda^  appear  at  once,  and  it 
is  better  lighted.  However,  as  Johnson  ob- 
served, we  saw  the  Pantheon  in  time  of  mourn- 
ing, when  there  was  a  dull  uniformity ;  whereas 
we  had  seen  Ranelagh  when  the  view  was  en- 
livened with  a  gay  profusion  of  colours.  Mrs 
Bosville,  of  Gunthwait,  in  Yorkshire,  joined  us, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  us.  John- 
son said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Sir,  this  is  a  mighty 
intelligent  lady." 

I  said  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth  of 
pleasure  in  seeing  this  place.  Johnson  :  "  But, 
Sir,  there  is  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  inferiority  to 
other  people  in  not  having  seen  it"  Boswell  : 
"  I  doubt.  Sir,  whether  there  are  many  happy 
people  here."  JOHNSON:  "Yes,  Sir,  there  are 
many  happy  people  here.  There  are  many 
people  here  who  are  watching  hundreds,  and 
who  think  hundreds  aie  watching  them." 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  I  pre- 
sented him  to  Dr  Johnson.  Sir  Adam  expressed 
some  apprehension  that  the  Pantheon  would  en- 
courage luxury.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  am  a 
great  friend  to  public  amusements ;  for  they  keep 
people  from  vice.  You  now  (addressing  himself 
to  me),  would  have  been  with  a  wench,  had  you 
not  been  here.  Oh  I  I  forgot  you  were  married," 
Sir  Adam  suggested,  that  luxury  corrupts  a 
people,  and  destroys  the  spirit  of  liberty.  JOHN- 
SON: "Sir,  that  is  all  visionary.  I  would  not 
give  half  a  guinea  to  live  under  one  form  of 
government  rather  than  another.  It  is  of  no 
moment  to  the  happiness  of  an  individual.  Sir, 
the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  a 
private  man.  What  Frenchman  is  prevented 
from  passing  his  life  as  he  pleases  ? "  Sir  Adam  : 
"  But,  Sir,  in  the  British  constitution  it  is  surely 
of  importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit  in  the  people, 
so  as  to  preserve  a  balance  against  the  crown." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  vile  Whig. 
— Why  all  this  childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
the  crown  ?  The  crown  has  not  power  enough. 
When  I  say  that  all  governments  are  alike,  I 
consider  that  in  no  government  can  power  be 
abused  long.  Mankind  will  not  bear  it.  If  a 
sovereign  oppresses  his  people  to  a  great  degree, 
they  will  rise  and  cut  on  his  head.  There  is  a 
remedy  in  human  nature  against  tyranny,  that 
will  keep  us  safe  under  every  form  of  government. 
Had  not  the  people  of  France  thought  themselves 
honoured  in  sharing  in  the  brilliant  actions  of 
Louis  XIV.,  they  would  not  have  endured  him; 
and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
people."  Sir  Adam  introduced  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.    Johnson:  "  Sir,  the  mass  of  both 
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of  tlicm  were  barbarians.  The  mass  of  every 
people  must  be  barbarous  where  there  is  no 
printing,  and  consequently  knowledge  is  not 
generally  diffused.  Knowledge  is  diffused 
among  our  people  by  the  newspapers."  Sir 
Adam  mentioned  the  orators,  poets,  and  artists 
of  Greece.  Johnson:  "Sir,  I  am  talking  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  We  see  even  what  the 
boasted  Athenians  were.  The  little  effect  which 
Demosthenes's  orations  had  upon  them  shows 
that  they  were  barbarians." 

Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  his  topics ;  for  he 
suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  bishops 
having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  JOHNSON: 
**  How  so,  Sir?  Who  is  more  proper  for  having 
the  dignity  of  a  peer  than  a  bishop,  provided  a 
bishop  be  what  he  ought  to  be ;  and  if  improper 
bishops  be  made,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  tlie 
bishops,  but  of  those  who  make  them." 

On  Sunday,  April  5,  after  attending  divine 
service  at  St  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone. 
Of  a  schoolmaster  of  his  acquaintance,**^  anative 
of  Scotland,  he  said,  "  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
good  about  him ;  but  he  is  also  very  defective  in 
some  respects.  His  inner  part  is  good,  but  his 
outer  part  is  mighty  awkward.  You  in  Scotland 
do  not  attain  that  nice  critical  skill  in  languages 
which  we  get  in  our  schools  in  England.  I 
would  not  put  a  boy  to  him  whom  I  intended 
for  a  man  of  learning.  But  for  the  sons  of 
citizens,  who  are  to  learn  a  little,  get  good 
morals,  and  then  go  to  trade,  he  may  do  very 
well." 

1  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  had  appeared 
as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  a  Probationer  {?ls 
one  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  yet  ordained,  is 
called),  was  opposed  in  his  application  to  be  in- 
ducted, because  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  fornication  five  years  before.  Johnson  : 
"Why,  Sir,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient objection.  A  man  who  is  good  enough  to 
go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to  be  a  clergyman." 
This  was  a  humane  and  liberal  sentiment  But 
the  character  of  a  clergyman  is  more  sacred  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  Christian.  As  he  is  to  instruct 
with  authority,  he  should  be  regarded  with  rever- 
ence, as  one  upon  whom  divine  truth  has  had  the 
effect  to  set  him  above  such  transgressions,  as 
men,  less  exalted  by  spiritual  habits,  and  yet 
upon  the  whole  not  to  be  excluded  from  heaven, 
have  been  betrayed  into  the  predominance  of 
passion.  That  clerg>TTicn  may  be  considered  as 
sinners  in  general,  as  all  men  are,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  this  reflection  will  not  counteract  their 
good  precepts  so  much  as  the  absolute  knowledge 
of  their  having  been  ^ilty  of  ceriain  specific  im- 
moral acts.  I  told  him,  that  by  the  rules  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  their  "Book  of  Dis- 
cipline," if  a  scandal,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  prose- 
cuted for  five  years,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  pro- 
ceeded upon,  "unless  '\Xht  of  a  heinous  nature, 
or  again  become  flagrant;"  and  that  hence  a 
question  arose  whether  fornication  was  a  sin  of  a 
heinous  natuie;  and  that  I  had  maintained  that 
it  did  not  deserve  that  epithet,  inasmuch  as  it  was 


not  one  of  those  sins  which  argue  very  great  de- 
pravity of  heart :  in  short,  in  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  mankind,  a  heinous  sin.  Johnson  :  "  No, 
Sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous  sin.  A  heinous  sin  is  that 
for  which  a  man  is  punished  with  death  or  banish- 
ment.*' BOSWKLL :  "  But,  Sir,  after  I  had  argued 
that  it  was  not  a  heinous  sin,  an  old  clergyman 
rose  up,  and  repeated  the  text  of  scripture  de- 
nouncingjudgment  against  whoremongers,  asked 
whether,  considering  this,  there  could  be  any 
doubt  of  fornication  being  a  heinous  sin."  John- 
son :  **Why,  Sir,  observe  the  word  whore- 
monger.  Every  sin,  if  persisted  in,  would  be- 
come heinous.  Whoremonger  is  a  dealer  in 
whores,  as  ironmonger  is  a  dealer  in  iron.  But 
as  you  don't  call  a  man  an  ironmonger  for  buying 
and  selling  a  penknife,  so  you  don't  call  a  man  a 
whoremonger  for  getting  one  wench  with  child.*** 

I  spoke  of  the  inequality  of  the  livings  of  the 
clergy  in  England,  and  the  scanty  provisions  of 
some  of  the  curates.  Johnson:  "Why  yes, 
Sir;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  You  must  con- 
sider that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  are  not  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state,  like  the  pay  of  the 
army.  Different  men  have  founded  different 
churches ;  and  some  are  better  endowed,  some 
worse.  The  state  cannot  interfere  and  make 
an  equal  division  of  what  has  been  particularly 
appropriated.  Now  when  a  clergyman  has 
but  a  small  living,  or  even  two  small  livings, 
he  can  afford  very  little  to  the  curate." 

He  said,  he  went  more  frequently  to  church 
when  there  were  prayers  only  than  when  there 
was  also  a  sermon,  as  the  people  required  more 
an  example  for  the  one  than  the  other;  it  being 
much  easier  for  them  to  hear  a  sermon  than  to 
fix  their  minds  on  prayer. 

On  Monday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald's,  where  was  a  young 
officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Royal, 
who  talked  with  a  vivacity,  fluency,  and  pre- 
cision so  uncommon,  that  he  attracted  par- 
ticular attention.  He  proved  to  be  the  Honour- 
able Thomas  Erskine,  youngest  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  who  has  since  risen  into  such 
brilliant  reputation  at  the  bar  in  Westminster 
Hall. 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  exclaimed, 
"  he  was  a  blockhead  ; "  and  upon  my  express- 
ing my  astonishment  at  so  strange  an  assertion, 
he  said,  "  What  1  mean  by  his  being  a  block- 
head is,  that  he  was  a  barren  rascal."  BOSWELL : 
"Will  you  not  allow,  Sir,  that  he  draws  very 
natural  pictures  of  human  life?"  JOHNSON: 
"Why,  Sir,  it  is  of  very  low  life.  Richardson 
used  to  say  that,  had  he  not  known  who  Field- 
ing was,  he  should  have  believed  he  was  an 
ostler.  Sir,  there  is  more  knowledge  of  the 
heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's,  than  in  all 
*Tom  Jones.'  I,  indeed,  never  read  *  Joseph 
Andrews.'"  Erskine  :  "Surely,  Sir,  Richard- 
son is  very  tedious."    JOHNSON:  "Why,  Sir, 

*  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  Dr  Johnson  meant  to  give  any 
countenance  to  licentiousness,  though  in  the  character  of  an 
advocate  he  made  a  just  and  subtle  distinction  between  occa* 
sional  and  habitual  transgression. 
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if  yoa  were  to  read  Richardson  for  the  story, 
your  impatience  would  be  so  much  fretted  that 
you  would  hang  yourself.  But  you  must  read 
him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider  the  story 
as  only  giving  occasion  to  the  sentiment." — 
I  have  already  given  my  opinion  of  Fielding ; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  here  my 
wonder  at  Johnson's  excessive  and  unaccount- 
able depreciation  of  one  of  the  best  writers 
that  England  has  produced :  **  Tom  Jones  ** 
has  stood  the  test  of  public  opinion  with  such 
success  as  to  have  established  its  great  merit, 
both  for  the  story,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
manners,  and  also  the  varieties  of  diction,  so 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  an  animated 
truth  of  execution  throughout. 

The  book  of  travels,  lately  published  under  the 
title  of  Coriat  Junior^  and  written  by  Mr  Patcr- 
son,  was  mentioned.  Johnson  said  this  book 
was  in  imitation  of  Sterne,^  and  not  of  Coriat, 
whose  name  Paterson  had  chosen  as  a  whimsical 
one.  "  Tom  Coriat,"  said  he,  "  was  a  humorist 
about  the  court  of  James  the  First  He  had  a 
mixture  of  learning,  of  wit,  and  of  bufibonery. 
He  first  travelled  through  Europe,  and  published 
his  travels.  He  afterwards  travelled  on  foot 
through  Asia,  and  had  made  many  remarks ;  but 
he  died  at  Mandoa,  and  his  remarks  were  lost." 

We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animadverted  on  it 
with  severity.  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  gentlemen,  let 
us  not  aggravate  the  matter.  It  is  not  roguery  to 
play  with  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  game, 
while  you  are  master  of  it,  and  so  win  his  money : 
for  he  thinks  he  can  play  better  than  you,  as 
you  think  you  can  play  better  than  he ;  and  the 
superior  skill  canies  it"  Erskine  ; "  He  is  a  fool, 
but  you  are  not  a  rogue."  Johnson  :  "That's 
much  about  the  truth.  Sir.  It  must  be  considered 
that  a  man  who  only  does  what  every  one  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs  would  do,  is  not  a 
dishonest  man.  In  the  republic  of  Sparta  it  was 
a^eed  that  stealing  was  not  dishonourable  if  not 
discovered.  I  do  not  commend  a  society  where 
there  is  an  agreement  that  what  would  not  other- 
wise be  fair  shall  be  fair;  but  I  maintain,  that  an 
individual  of  any  society,  who  practises  what  is 
allowed,  is  not  a  dishonest  man."  Boswell  : 
"  So  then.  Sir,  you  do  not  think  ill  of  a  man  who 
wins  perhaps  forty  thousand  pounds  in  a  winter?" 

Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  call  a  gamester  a  dis- 
onest  man ;  but  I  call  him  an  unsocial  man,  an 
unprofitable  man.  Gaming  is  a  mode  of  transfer- 
ing  property  without  producing  any  intermediate 
good.  Trade  gives  employment  to  numbers,  and 
so  produces  intermediate  good." 

Mr  Erskine  told  us,  that  when  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read  prayers,  but 
preached  two  sermons  to  the  regiment.  He 
seemed  to  object  to  the  passage  in  scripture, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote,  in  one  night,  forty  thousand  Assyrians.*^ 
"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  you  should  recollect  that 
there  was  a  supernatural  interposition ;  they  were 

*  Mr  Patcnon,  in  a  pamphlet,  jproduoed  tome  evidence  to 
ihow  that  his  work  was  written  before  Sterne's  "  Soitimental 
Jooroey  **  appeared. 


destroyed  by  pestilence.  Yoa  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  about  and  stabbed 
each  of  them  with  a  dagger,  or  knocked  them  on 
the  head,  man  by  man." 

After  Mr  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussion  took 
place,  whether  the  present  Earl  of  Buchan,  when 
Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  refuse  to  go  Secretary 
of  the  Embassy  to  Spain,  when  Sir  James  Gray, 
a  man  of  inferior  rank,  went  Ambassador.  Dr 
Johnson  said,  that  perhaps  in  point  of  interest  he 
did  wrong ;  but  in  point  of  dignity  he  did  well. 
Sir  Alexander  insisted  that  he  was  wrong ;  and 
said  that  Mr  Pitt  intended  it  as  an  advantageous 
thing  for  him.  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  Mr 
Pitt  might  think  it  an  advantageous  thing  for 
him  to  make  him  a  vintner,  and  get  him  all  the 
Portugal  trade;  but  he  would  liave  demeaned 
himself  strangely  had  he  accepted  of  such  a 
situation.  Sir,  had  he  gone  Secretary  while  his 
inferior  was  Ambassador,  he  would  have  been  a 
traitor  to  his  rank  and  family." 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which  sub- 
sisted between  near  relations  in  London.  "  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  in  a  country  so  commercial  as 
ours,  where  every  man  can  do  for  himself,  there 
is  not  so  much  occasion  for  that  attachment  Nb 
man  is  thought  the  worse  of  here  whose  brother 
was  hanged.  In  uncommercial  countries  many 
of  the  branches  of  a  family  must  depend  on  the 
stock;  so,  in  order  to  make  the  head  of  the 
family  take  care  of  them,  tliey  are  represented 
as  connected  with  his  reputation,  that,  self-love 
being  interested,  he  may  exert  himself  to  pro- 
mote their  interest  You  have  first  large 
circles,  or  clans;  as  commerce  increases,  the 
connection  is  confined  to  families ;  by  degrees, 
that,  too,  goes  ofij  as  having  become  unneces- 
sary, and  there  being  few  opportunities  of  inter- 
course. One  brother  is  a  merchant  in  the  city, 
and  another  is  an  officer  in  the  guards;  how 
little  intercourse  can  these  two  have  I " 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  system. 
Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  men  free  and  independent 
Johnson:  "  I  agree  with  ^Ir  Boswell  that  there 
must  be  a  high  satisfaction  in  being  a  feudal 
lord ;  but  we  are  to  consider  that  we  ought  not 
to  wish  to  have  a  number  of  men  unhappy  for 
the  satisfaction  of  one."  I  maintain  that  num- 
bers, namely  the  vassals  or  followers,  were  not 
unhappy ;  for  that  there  was  a  reciprocal  satis- 
faction between  the  lord  and  them;  he  being 
kind  in  his  authority  over  them ;  they  being 
respectful  and  faithful  to  him. 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him  to  beg 
he  would  go  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Mitre 
tavern.  He  had  resolved  not  to  dine  at  all  this 
day,  I  know  not  for  what  reason;  and  I  was 
so  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  company, 
that  I  was  content  to  submit  to  suffer  a  want 
which  was  at  first  somewhat  painful,  but  he  soon 
made  me  forget  it ;  and  a  man  is  always  pleased 
with  himself,  when  he  finds  his  intellectual  in- 
clinations predominate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  philosophically  on 
the  nature  of  pra>'er  was  very  unprofitable. 
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Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  he  knew  one  friend, 
who  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  sensible  man, 
who  had  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost :  old  Mr 
Edward  Cave,  the  printer  at  St  John's  Gate. 
He  said  Mr  Cave  did  not  like  to  talk  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  great  horror  whenever  it  was 
mentioned.  Bosvvell  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  did  he 
say  was  the  appearance  ?"  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  something  of  a  shadowy  being."  I  men- 
tioned witches,  and  asked  him  what  they  properly 
meant.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  they  properly 
mean  those  who  make  use  of  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits."    BOSWELL :  "  There  is  no  doubt,  Sir,  a 

feneral  report  and  belief  of  their  having  existed." 
OHNSON:  "You  have  not  only  the  general 
report  and  belief,  but  you  have  many  voluntary 
solemn  confessions."  Ha  did  not  affirm  any- 
thinjf  positively  upon  a  subject  which  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh  at  as  a  matter  of 
absurd  credulity.  He  only  seemed  willing,  as  a 
candid  inquirer  after  truth,  however  strange  and 
inexplicable,  to  show  that  he  understood  what 
might  be  urged  for  it."  ♦ 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found  Dr  Gold- 
smith. 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnson  said  they  were  as  ancient  as  the  siege 
of  Thebes,  which  he  proved  by  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides. **3 

I  started  the  question,  whether  duelling  was 
consistent  with  moral  duty.  The  brave  old 
General  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a  lofty  air, 
"  Undoubtedly  a  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his 
honour."  GOLDSMITH  (turning  to  me) :  "  I  ask 
you  first.  Sir,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
affronted  ?"  I  answered  I  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  fight  "  Why,  then,"  replied  Goldsmith, 
"  that  solves  the  question."  Johnson  :  "  No, 
Sir,  it  does  not  solve  the  question.  It  does  not 
follow  that  what  a  man  would  do,  is,  therefore, 
right."  I  said,  I  wished  to  have  it  settled 
whether  duelling  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Christianity.  Johnson  immediately  entered  on 
the  subject,  and  treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner; 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  recollect,  his 
thoughts  were  these : — "  Sir,  as  men  become  in 
a  high  degree  refined,  various  causes  of  offence 
arise,  which  are  considered  to  be  of  such  impor- 
tance, that  life  must  be  staked  to  atone  for  them, 
though  in  reality  they  are  not  so.  A  body  that 
has  received  a  very  fine  polish  may  be  easily 
hurt  Before  men  arrive  at  this  artificial  refine- 
ment, if  one  tells  his  neighbour — he  lies— his 
neighbour  tells  him — ^he  hes;  if  one  gives  his 
neighbour  a  blow,  his  neighbour  gives  him  a 
blow ;  but  in  a  state  of  highly  polished  society, 
an  affront  is  held  to  be  a  serious  injury.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  resented,  or  rather  a  duel 
must  be  fought  upon  it ;  as  men  have  agreed  to 
banish  from  their  society  one  who  puts  up  with 
an  affront  without  fighting  a  duel.  Now,  Sir,  it 
is  never  unlawful  to  fight  in  self-defence.  He, 
then,  who  fights  a  duel,  does  not  fight  from  pas- 

*  See  this  carious  question  treated  by  him  with  most  acute 
Ability,  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,**  3rd  ed.  p.  33. 


sion  against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self- 
defence  ;  to  avert  the  stigma  of  the  world,  and 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven  out  of 
society.  I  could  wish  there  was  not  that  super- 
fluity of  refinement;  but  while  such  notions 
prevail,  no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fight  a 
duel." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  justification 
is  applicable  only  to  the  person  who  receives 
an  afiront  All  mankind  must  condemn  the 
aggressor. 

The  General  told  us  that,  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen,  serving  under 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was  sitting  in  a 
company  at  table  with  a  Prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  Prince  took  up  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  by  a 
fillip,  made  some  of  it  fiy  in  Oglethorpe's  face. 
Here  was  a  nice  dilemma.  To  have  challenged 
him  instantly  might  have  fixed  a  quarrelsome 
character  upon  the  young  soldier  :  to  have  taken 
no  notice  of  it,  might  have  been  considered  as 
cowardice.  Oglethorpe,  therefore,  keeping  his 
eye  upon  the  Prince,  and  smiling  aJl  the  time,  as 
if  he  took  what  his  Highness  had  done  in  jest, 
said,  ^^  Mon  Prince^ — ^"  (I  forget  the  French 
words  he  used,  the  purport,  however,  was), 
"  That's  a  good  joke :  but  we  do  it  much  better 
in  England ; "  and  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine 
in  the  Prince's  face.  An  old  General,  who  sat 
by,  said,  "  //  a  Men  fait y  mon  Prince^  vous  tavez 
commencd:  "  and  thus  aJl  ended  in  good  humour. 

Dr  Johnson  said,  "  Pray,  General,  give  us  an 
account  of  the  sieg^e  of  Belgrade."  Upon  which 
the  General,  pouring  a  little  wine  upon  the  table, 
described  everything  with  a  wet  finger : — "  Here 
we  were,  here  were  the  Turks,"  &c.  &c  John- 
son listened  with  the  closest  attention. 

A  question  was  started,  how  far  people  who 
disagree  in  a  capital  point  can  live  in  friendship 
to|^ether.  Johnson  said  they  might  Goldsmitn 
said  they  could  not,  as  they  had  not  the  idem 
velle  atque  idem  nolle — the  same  likings  and 
the  same  aversions.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you 
disagree.  For  instance,  I  can  live  very  well 
with  Burke;  I  love  his  knowledge,  his  genius, 
his  diffusion  and  affiuence  of  conversation ;  but 
I  would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rockingham 
party."  Goldsmith  :  "  But,  Sir,  when  people 
live  together  who  have  something  as  to  which 
they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun, 
they  will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the 
story  of  Bluebeard  :  '  You  may  look  into  all  the 
chambers  but  one.'  But  we  should  have  the 
greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  chamber, 
to  talk  of  that  subject."  Johnson  (with  a  loud 
voice):  "Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that  you  could 
live  in  friendship  with  a  man  from  whom  you 
differ  as  to  some  point :  I  am  only  saying  that 
/  could  do  it  You  put  me  in  mind  of  Sappho 
in  Ovid.""* 

Goldsmith  told  us  that  he  was  now  busy  in 
writing  a  Natural  History;  and,  that  he  might 
have  full  leisure  for  it,  he  had  taken  lodgings  at 
a  farmer's  house,  near  to  the  six  mile-stone,  on 
the  Edgeware  Road,^  and  had  carried  down  his 
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books  in  two  returned  post-chaises.  He  said  he 
believed  the  farmer's  family  thought  him  an  odd 
character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Spectator 
appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her  children :  he 
was  The  Gentleman,  Mr  Mickle,  the  translator 
of  **  The  Lusiad,"  and  I  went  to  visit  him  at  this 
place  a  few  days  afterwards:  he  was  not  at 
home ;  but,  having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apart- 
ment, we  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of 
descriptions  of  animals,  scrawled  upon  the  wall 
with  a  black  lead  pencil. 

The  subject  of  ghosts  being  introduced,  John- 
son repeated  what  he  had  told  me  of  a  friend  of 
his,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  of  sense,  having 
asserted  to  him  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition. 
Goldsmith  told  us  he  was  assured  by  his  brother, 
the  Reverend  Mr  Goldsmith,  that  he  also  had 
seen  one.  General  Oglethorpe  told  us  that 
Prendergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's army,  had  mentioned  to  many  of  his 
friends  that  he  should  die  on  a  particular  day ; 
that  upon  that  day  a  battle  took  place  with  the 
French ;  that  after  it  was  over,  and  Pendergast 
was  still  alive,  his  brother  officers,  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  field,  jestingly  asked  him  where 
was  his  prophecy  now.  Prendergast  gravely 
answered,  "  I  shall  die,  notwithstanding  what 
you  sec."  Soon  afterwards  there  came  a  shot 
from  a  French  battery,  to  which  the  orders  for  a 
cessation  of  arms  had  not  reached,  and  he  was 
killed  upon  the  spot.  Colonel  Cecil,  who  took 
possession  of  his  effects,  found  in  his  pocket- 
book  the  following  solemn  entry : 

[Here  the    date.]      "Dreamt— or ♦ 

Sir  John  Friend  meets  me;"  (here  the  very  day 
on  which  he  was  killed  was  mentioned.)  Pren- 
dergast had  been  connected  with  Sir  John  Friend, 
who  was  executed  for  high  treason.  General 
Oglethorpe  said  he  was  with  Colonel  Cecil  when 
Pope  came  and  inquired  into  the  truth  of  this 
story,  which  made  a  gieat  noise  at  the  time,  and 
was  then  confirmed  by  the  Colonel. 

On  Saturday,  April  1 1  th,  he  appointed  me  to 
come  to  him  in  the  evening,  when  he  should  be 
at  leisure  to  give  me  some  assistance  for  the  de- 
fence of  Hastie,  the  schoolmaster  of  Campbell- 
town,  for  whom  I  was  to  appear  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  When  I  came,  I  found  him  unwilling  to 
exert  himself.  I  pressed  him  to  write  down  his 
thoughts  upon  the  subject.  He  said,  "  There's 
no  occasion  for  my  writing.  Pll  talk  to  you." 
He  was,  however,  at  last  prevailed  on  to  dictate 
to  me,  while  I  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  The  charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immoderate 
and  cruel  correction.  Correction,  in  itself,  is  not 
cruel;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be 
governed  only  by  fear.  To  impress  this  fear  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent ; 
and  has  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with 
parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master, 
who  is  in  his  highest  exaltation  when  he  is  loco 

*  HereVas  a  blank,  which  maybe  filled  up  thus: — "tuof  told 
by  an  apparition :*'—i^'^  writer  bein^  probably  uncertain 
whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake,  when  hu  mind  was  impressed 
with  the  solemn  presentiment  Mrith  which  the  fact  afterwards 
happened  so  wonderfully  to  correspond. 


parentis.    Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil  by 
excess,  correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may 
become  cruel.     But  when  is  correction  immo- 
derate ?  When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe 
than  is  required  ad  moncndum  et  docendum^  for 
reformation  and  instruction.   No  severity  is  cruel 
which  obstinacy  makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest 
cruelty  would  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar 
too  careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
for  reproof    Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Education, 
mentions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped 
an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued 
it;  for  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of 
correction,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have 
been   ruined.      The  degrees    of  obstinacy  in 
young  minds  are  very  different:   as  different 
must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.    A 
stubborn  scholar  must  be  corrected  till  he  is  sub- 
dued.   The  discipline  of  a  school  is  militar>\ 
There  must  be  either  unbounded  licence  or 
absolute  authority.    The  master  who  punishes, 
not  only  consults  the  future  happiness  of  him 
who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  correction,  but 
he    propagates    obedience  through  the  whole 
school ;  and  establishes  regularity  by  exemplary 
justice.    The  victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single 
boy  would  make  his  future  endeavours  of  re- 
formation   or    instruction    totally    ineffectual. 
Obstinacy,  therefore,  must  never  be  victorious. 
Yet,  it  is  well  known,  that  there  sometimes 
occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs 
at  all  common  punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to 
all  common  degrees  of  pain.     Correction  must 
be  proportionate  to  occasions.    The  flexible  will  i 
be  reformed  by  gentle  discipline,  and  the  re- 
fractory must  be  subdued  by  harsher  methods. 
The  degrees  of  scholastic,  as  of  military  punish- 
ment, no  stated  rules  can  ascertain.     It  must 
be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation :  till 
stubbornness  becomes  flexible,  and  perverseness 
regular.    Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set 
some    bounds    to   scholastic    penalties.      The 
schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments ; 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  muti- 
lation.   The  civil  law  has  wisely  determined, 
that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye  shall 
be  considered  as  criminal.     But  punishments, 
however  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil, 
may  be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may 
be  necessary.    Such  have  been  the  punishments 
used  b)r  the  respondent.     No  scholar  has  gone 
from  him  either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of 
his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired.    They 
were  irregular,  and  he  punished  them ;   they 
were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his  punishment 
But  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the 
limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing 
beyond  i)resent  pain  :  and  how  much  of  that 
was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  de- 
termine as  those  who  have  determined  against 
him  —  the  parents  of  the  offenders.  —  It  has 
been  said,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  im- 
proper instruments  of  correction.    Of  this  accu- 
sation the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found. 
No  instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
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present  pain  without  lasting  mischief.    What- 
ever were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief 
has  ensued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in 
hands  so  cautious,  they  were  proper.—It  has 
been  objected,  that  the  respondent  admits  the 
charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to 
confute  it  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars 
are  either  dispersed  at  large  in  the  world,  or 
continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were 
bred.      Those  who  are  dispersed    cannot  be 
found;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons  of  his 
prosecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a 
man  to  whom  their  fathers  are  enemies.     If  it 
be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  fathers 
proves  the  justness  of  the  charge,  it  must  be 
considered  how  often  experience  shows  us,  that 
men  who  were  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse 
on  another ;  with  how  little  kindness,  in  a  town 
of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is 
regarded ;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened 
to  and  followed.     In  a  place  like  Campbelltown, 
it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  make  a    party.     It  is    easy  for  that  party 
to  heat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer 
than  themselves;    and  natural    to    assert  the 
dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression. 
The  arg^ument  which  attempts  to  prove  the 
impropriety  of  restoring  him  to  the  school,  by 
alleging  that  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  is  not  the  subject  of  iuridical  considera- 
tion ;  for  he  is  to  suffer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not 
for  their  judgment,  but  for  his  own  actions.     It 
may  be  convenient  for  them  to  have  [another 
master;  but  it  is  a  convenience  of  their  own 
making.     It  would  be  likewise  convenient  for 
him    to  find   another    school;    but    this  con- 
venience he  cannot  obtain. — The  question  is  not 
what  is  now  convenient,  but  what  is  generally 
right.     If  the  people  of  Campbelltown  be  dis- 
tressed by  the  restoration  of^  the  respondent, 
they  are  distressed  only  by  their  own  fault ;  by 
turbulent  passions  and  unreasonable  desires ;  by 
tyranny,  which  law  has  defeated,  and  by  malice, 
which  virtue  has  surmounted." 

"This,  Sir,"  said  he,  "you  are  to  turn  in  your 
mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can  in 
your  speech." 

Of  our.  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  "Sir,  he  is 
so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed,  that  he  often 
talks  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in 
the  company."  Boswell  :  "  Yes,  he  stands 
forAvard."  JOHNSON:  "Tnie,  Sir;  but  if  a 
man  is  to  stand  forward,  he  should  wish  to  do  it 
not  in  an  awkward  posture,  not  in  rags,  not  so  as 
that  he  shall  only  be  exposed  to  ridicule."  Bos- 
well :  "  For  my  part,  I  like  very  well  to  hear 
honest  Goldsmith  talk  away  carelessly."  John- 
son: **Why,  yes,  Sir,  but  he  should  not  like  to 
hear  himself." 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  the  schoolmaster's  cause  was 
reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  very 
eloquent  speech  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  showed 
himself  an  adept  in  school  discipline,  but   I   I 


thought  was  too  rigorous  towards  my  client 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  supped  with 
Dr  Johnson,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
in  the  Strand,  in  company  with  Mr  Langton  and 
his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Binning.^  I  repeated 
a  sentence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  of  which, 
by  the  aid  of  Mr  Lon^lands,  the  solicitor  on  the 
other  side,  who  obligmgly  allowed  me  to  com- 
pare his  note  with  my  own,  I  have  a  full  copy : 
"My  lords,  severity  is  not  the  way  to  govern 
either  boys  or  men."  "  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "  it 
is  the  way  Xo  govern  them.  I  know  not  whether 
it  be  the  way  to  tnend  them." 

I  talked  of  the  recent  expulsion  of  six  students 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,^  who  were 
methodists,  and  would  not  desist  from  publicly 
praying  and  exhorting.  Johnson:  "Sir,  that 
expulsion  was  extremely  just'  and  proper.  What 
have  they  to  do  at  an  University,  who  are  not 
willing  to  be  taught,  but  will  presume  to  teach  ? 
Where  is  religion  to  be  learnt,  but  at  an 
University?  Sir,  they  were  examined,  and 
found  to  be  mighty  ignorant  fellows."  Bos- 
well: "But,  was  it  not  hard,  Sir,  to  expel 
them,  for  I  am  told  they  were  good  beings?" 
Johnson:  "I  believe  they  might  be  good 
beings,  but  they  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  A  cow  is  a  very  good 
animal  in  the  field,  but  we  turn  her  out  of  a 
garden."  Lord  Elibank  used  to  repeat  this  as 
an  illustration  uncommonly  happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk  and 
exercise  his  wit,  though  I  should  myself  be  the 
object  of  it,  I  resolutely  ventured  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  convivial  indulgence  in  wine, 
though  he  was  not  to-night  in  the  most  genial 
humour.  After  urging  the  common  plausible 
topics,  I  at  last  had  resource  to  the  maxim  in 
vino  Veritas^  a  man  who  is  well  warmed  with 
wine  will  speak  truth.  JOHNSON ;  "  Why,  Sir, 
that  may  be  an  argument  for  drinking,  if  you 
suppose  men  in  general  to  be  liars.  But,  Sir,  I 
would  not  keep  company  with  a  fellow  who  lies 
as  long  as  he  is  sober,  and  whom  you  must  make 
drunk  before  you  can  get  a  word  of  truth  out  of 
him."* 

Mr  Langton  told  us  he  was  about  to  establish 
a  school  upon  his  estate,  but  it  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  that  it  might  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  people  less  industrious.    Johnson  : 
"No,  Sir.     While  learning  to  read  and  write 
is  a  distinction,   the  few  who  have  that  dis- 
tinction maybe  the  less  inclined  to  work;  but 
when  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write  it  is 
no  longer  a  distinction.     A  man  who  has  a  laced 
waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if  every- 
body had  laced   waistcoats,  we  should    have  / 
people  working  in  laced  waistcoats.     There  are 
no  people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who  j 
work  more,  than  our  manufacturers ;  yet  they  '; 
have  all  learned  to  read  and  write.    Sir,  you 

•  Mrs  Pioaai  in  her  Anecdotes,  p.  26?,  has  given  an  erroneous 
acxount  of  this  incident,  as  of  many  others.     She  pretends  to  ] 
relate  it  from  recollection,  as  if  she  herself  had  been  present;  j 
when  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  communicated  to  her  by  me.    She  \ 
has  represented  it  as  a  personality,  and  the  true  point  has 
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must  not  neglect  doing  a  thing  immediately  good, 
from  fear  of  remote  evil — from  fear  of  its  being 
abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may  sit  up  too 
late,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he  had  not  candles ; 
but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art  of  making 
candles,  by  which  light  is  continued  to  us  beyond 
the  time  that  the  sun  gives  us  light,  is  a  valuable 
art,  and  ought  to  be  preser\ed."  Boswell: 
"But,  Sir,  would  it  not  be  better  to  follow 
nature,  and  go  to  bed  and  rise  just  as  nature 
gives  us  light  or  withholds  it?"  JOHNSON:  "No, 
Sir ;  for  then  we  should  have  no  kind  of  equality 
in  the  partition  of  our  time  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  It  would  be  very  different  in  different 
seasons  and  in  different  places.  In  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  how  little  light  is  there 
in  the  depth  of  winter  I " 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hazarded  an 
opinion,  that  with  all  his  merit  for  penetration, 
shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, he  was  too  compact,  too  much  broken 
mto  hints,  as  it  were,  and  therefore  too  difficult 
to  be  understood.  To  my  great  satisfaction  Dr 
Johnson  sanctioned  this  opinion.  "  Tacitus,  Sir, 
seems  to  me  rather  to  have  made  notes  for  an 
historical  work,  than  to  have  written  a  history.""* 

At  this  time  it  appears  from  his  "  Prayers  and 
Meditations,"  that  he  had  been  more  than  com- 
monly diligent  in  religious  duties,  particularly  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  Passion 
Week,  that  solenm  season  which  the  Christian 
world  has  appropriated  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  during 
which,  whatever  embers  of  religion  are  in  our 
breasts,  will  be  kindled  into  pious  wannth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  seeing  his  large  folio  Greek 
Testament  before  him,  beheld  him  with  a 
reverential  awe,  and  would  not  intrude  upon 
his  time.  While  he  was  thus  employed  to  such 
good  purpose,  and  while  his  friends  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  him  constantly  found  a  vigorous 
intellect  and  a  lively  imagination,  it  is  melan- 
choly to  read  in  his  private  register,  "My 
mind  is  unsettled  and  my  memory  confused.  I 
have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts  with  a  very 
useless  earnestness  upon  past  incidents.  I  have 
yet  got  no  command  over  my  thoughts;  and 
unpleasing  incicicnt  is  almost  certain  to  hinder 
my  rcst."t  What  philosophic  heroism  was  it 
in  him  to  appear  with  such  manly  fortitude  to 
the  world,  while  he  was  inwardly  so  distressed! 
We  may  surely  believe  that  the  mysterious 
principle  of  being  "  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing," was  to  be  stronjrly  exemplified  in  him. 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  being  Easter  Day, 
General  Paoli  and  I  paid  him  a  visit  before 
dinner.  We  talked  of  the  notion  that  blind 
persons  can  distinguish  colours  by  the  touch. 
Johnson  said,  that  Professor  Sanderson  men- 
tions his  having  attempted  to  do  it,  but  that  he 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Ix)rd  Monboddo,  whom,  on  account 
of  bis  resembling  Dr  Tohnson  in  some  particulars,  Foote,  call«l 
an  Elzevir  edition  of  him,  has,  by  coincidence,  made  the  very 
same  remark.  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,"  vol.  iii. 
and  ed.  p.  219. 

t  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  xxi. 


found  he  was  aiming  at  an  impossibility ;  that 
to  be  sure  a  difference  in  the  surface  makes  the 
difference  of  colours;  but  that  difference  is  so 
fine  that  it  is  not  sensible  to  the  touch.  The 
General  mentioned  jugglers  and  fraudulent 
gamesters,  who  could  know  cards  by  the  touch. 
Dr  Johnson  said,  "The  cards  used  by  such 
persons  must  be  less  polished  than  ours  com- 
monly are*" 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  General  said 
there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but  only 
in  an  harmonious  composition  of  sounds.  I 
presumed  to  differ  from  this  opinion,  and  men- 
tioned the  soft  and  sweet  soimd  of  a  fine 
woman's  voice.  JOHNSON:  "No,  Sir,  if  a 
serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it,  you  would  think  it 
ugly."  Boswell:  "So  you  would  think.  Sir, 
were  a  beautiful  tune  to  be  uttered  by  one  of 
those  animals."  Johnson:  "No,  Sir,  it  would 
be  admired.  We  have  seen  fine  fiddlers,  whom 
we  liked  as  little  as  toads  "  (laughing). 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste  in  the  arts,  he 
said,  that  difference  of  taste  was,  in  truth,  differ- 
ence of  skill.  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  is  there  not 
a  quality  called  taste,  which  consists  merely  in 
perception  or  in  liking;  for  instance,  we  find 
people  differ  much  as  to  what  is  the  best  style  of 
English  composition.  Some  tliink  Swift's  the 
best ;  others  prefer  a  fuller  and  grander  way  of 
writing."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  must  first  define 
what  you  mean  by  style,  before  you  can  judge 
who  has  a  good  taste  in  style,  and  who  has  a  bad. 
The  two  classes  of  persons  whom  you  have  men- 
tioned, don't  differ  as  to  good  and  bad.  They 
both  agree  that  Swift  has  a  good  neat  style ;  but 
one  loves  a  neat  style,  another  loves  a  style  of 
more  splendour.  In  like  manner,  one  loves  a 
plain  coat,  another  loves  a  laced  coat;  but 
neither  will  deny  that  each  is  good  in  its 
kind." 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  spring,  I 
was  with  him  at  several  other  times,  both  by 
himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with  him 
one  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in 
the  Strand,  with  Lord  Elibank,  Mr  Langton, 
and  Dr  Vansittart,  of  Oxford.  Without  speci- 
fying each  particular  day,  I  have  preservecf  the 
following  memorable  things : 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  Preface  to 
Shakspeare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we  cannot 
but  apply  the  following  passage :  "  I  collated 
such  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and  wished  for 
more,  but  have  not  found  the  collectors  of  these 
rarities  very  communicative."  I  told  him,  that 
Garrick  had  complained  to  me  of  it,  and  had 
vindicated  himself  by  assuring  me,  that  Johnson 
was  made  welcome  to  the  full  use  of  his 
collection,  and  that  he  left  the  key  of  it  with  a 
servant,  with  orders  to  have  a  fire  and  every 
convenience  for  him.  I  found  Johnson's  notion 
was,  that  Garrick  wanted  to  be  courted  for 
them,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Garrick  should 
have  courted  him,  and  sent  him  the  plays  of 
his  own  accord.  But,  indeed,  considering  the 
slovenly  and  careless  manner  in  which  books 
were   treated    by   Johnson,   it    could    not   be 
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expected  that  scarce  and  valuable  editions  should 
have  been  lent  to  him. 

A  gentleman  ^  having,  to  some  of  the  usual 
arguments  for  drinking,  added  this :  "You  know, 
Sir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and  makes  us 
forget  whatever  is  disagreeable.  Would  not  you 
allow  a  man  to  drink  for  that  reason?"  John- 
son: "Yes,  Sir,  if  he  sat  ne^you," 

I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr  Francis  Osborne's 
works,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  that 
writer.  He  answered,  "A  conceited  fellow. 
Were  a  man  to  write  so  now,  the  boys  would 
throw  stones  at  him."  He,  however,  did  not  alter 
my  opinion  of  a  favourite  author,  to  whom  I  was 
first  direc^ted  by  his  being  quoted  in  "  The  Spec- 
tator,"*^ and  in  whom  I  have  found  much  shrewd 
and  lively  sense,  expressed  indeed  in  a  style  some- 
what quaint,  which,  however,  I  do  not  dislike. 
His  book  has  an  air  of  originality.  We  figure  to 
ourselves  an  ancient  gentleman  talking  to  us. 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  a  country  gentleman  might  contrive  to 
pass  his  life  very  agreeably, "  Sir,"  said  he, "  you 
cannot  give  me  an  instance  of  any  man  who  is 
permitted  to  lay  out  his  own  time,  contriving  not 
to  have  tedious  hours."  This  observation,  how- 
ever, is  equally  applicable  to  gentlemen  who  live 
in  cities,  and  are  of  no  profession. 

He  said,  "There  is  no  permanent  national 
character;  it  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
Alexander  the  Great  swept  India ;  now  the  Turks 
sweep  Greece." 

A  learned  gentleman,^  who,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  wished  to  inform  us  of  this  simple 
fact,  that  the  counsel  upon  the  circuit  at  Shrews- 
bury were  much  bitten  by  fieas,  took,  I  suppose, 
seven  or  eight  minutes  in  relating  it  circumstan- 
tially. He,  in  a  plenitude  of  phrase,  told  us  that 
large  bales  of  woollen  cloth  were  lodged  in  the 
town  hall;— that  by  reason  of  this,  fleas  nestled 
there  in  prodigious  numbers;  that  the  lodgings 
of  the  counsel  were  near  the  town-hall ;  and  that 
those  little  animals  moved  from  place  to  place 
with  wonderful  agility.  Johnson  sat  in  great  im- 
patience till  thegentleman  had  finished  his  tedious 
narrative,  and  then  burst  out  (playfully,  however), 
"  It  is  a  pity,  Sir,  that  you  have  not  seen  a  lion ; 
for  a  flea  has  taken  you  such  a  time,  that  a  lion 
must  have  served  you  a  twelvemonth."* 

He  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive  any 
credit  from  Lord  Mansfield ;  for  he  was  educated 
in  England.  "  Much,"  said  he,  "  may  be  made 
of  a  Scotchman,  if  he  be  caught  young." 

Talking  of  a  modern  historian  and  a  modem 
moralist,  he  said,  "There  is  more  thought  in  the 
moralist  than  in  the  historian.  There  is  but 
a  shallow  stream  of  thought  in  history."  Bos- 
WELL:  "  But  surely,  Sir,  an  historian  has  re- 
flection." Johnson:  "Why  yes,  Sir;  and  so 
has  a  cat  when  she  catches  a  mouse  for  her 
kitten.  But  she  cannot  write  like"* . . . .;  neither 
can 

He  said,  "  I  am  very  unwilling  to  read  the 

*  Mrs  Ptozzi,  to  whom  I  told  this  anecdote,  has  related  it,  as 
If  the  pcntleman  had  given  "  the  natural  hutory  o/the  moust,*' 
—"Anecdotes,"  p.  191. 


manuscripts  of  autliors,  and  give  them  my  opinion. 
If  the  authors  who  apply  to  me  have  money,  1 
bid  them  boldly  print  without  a  name ;  if  they 
have  written  in  order  to  get  money,  I  tell  them 
to  go  to  the  booksellers  and  make  the  best  bar- 
gain they  can."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  if  a  book- 
seller should  bring  you  a  manuscript  to  look  at?" 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  would  desire  the  book- 
seller to  take  it  away." 

I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  ^^  who  had  re- 
sided long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  to  return  to 
Britain.  JOHNSON :  "  Sir,  he  is  attached  to  some 
woman."  Boswell  :  "  I  rather  believe.  Sir,  it 
is  the  fine  climate  which  keeps  him  there." 
Johnson:  "Nay,  Sir,  how  can  you  talk  so? 
What  is  climate  to  happiness?  Place  me  in  the 
heart  of  Asia,  should  I  not  be  exiled?  What  pro- 
portion does  climate  bear  to  the  complex  system 
of  human  life?  You  may  advise  me  to  go  to  live  at 
Bologna  to  eat  sausages.  The  sausages  there 
are  Uie  best  in  the  world;  they  lose  much  by 
being  carried." 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  Mr  Dempster  and  Ihad 
agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  British  Coffee 
house.  Johnson,  on  whom  I  happened  to  call 
in  the  morning,  said  he  would  jom  us,  which  he 
did,  and  we  spent  a  very  agreeable  day :  though 
I  recollect  but  little  of  what  passed. 

He  said,  "  Walpole  was  a  minister  given  by 
the  king  to  the  people:  Pitt  was  a  minister 
given  by  the  people  to  the  king,— as  an  adjunct" 

"  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conversation 
is  this  :  he  goes  on  without  kilowing  how  he  is 
to  get  off.  His  genius  is  great,  but  his  know- 
ledge is  small.  As  they  say  of  a  generous  man, 
it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  of 
Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He 
would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself" 

Before  leaving  London  this  year,  I  consulted 
him  upon  a  question  purely  of  Scotch  law.  It 
was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long 
period,  to  be  an  established  principle  in  that 
law  that,  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects 
of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  interposition 
of  legal  authority  to  guard  against  embezzle- 
ment, should  be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts 
of  the  deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what 
was  technically  called  vicious  intromission. 
The  Court  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed 
the  strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  inter- 
ference proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In 
a  case*  which  came  before  that  Court  the 
preceding  winter,  I  had  laboured  to  persuade 
the  judge  to  return  to  the  ancient  law.  It  was 
my  own  sincere  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
adhere  to  it ;  but  I  had  exhausted  all  my  powers 
of  reasoning  in  vain.  Johnson  thought  as  I  did ; 
and  in  order  to  assist  me  in  my  application 
to  the  Court  for  a  revision  and  alteration  of 
the  judgment,  he  dictated  to  me  the  following 
argument : — 

"This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its 
force  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court, 

*  Wilson  against  Smith  and  Armour. 
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and  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified 
as  the  Coart  shall  think  proper. 

"  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to 
inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that 
«very  just  law  is  dictated  by  reason  ;  and  that 
the  practice  of  every  legal  court  is  regulated 
hy  equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be 
invariable  and  constant ;  and  of  equity^  to  give 
to  one  man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  given 
to  another.  The  advantage  which  humanity 
derives  from  law  is  this:  that  the  law  gives 
every  man  a  rule  of  action,  and  prescril^  a 
mode  of  conduct  which  shall  entitle  him  to 
the  support  and  protection  of  society.  That 
the  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  known;  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
permanent  and  stable.  The  law  is  the  measure 
of  civil  right ;  but  if  the  measure  be  changeable, 
the  extent  of  the  thing  measured  never  can  be 
settled 

^  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
is  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is  to 
withdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wisdom, 
by  which  the  deficiencies  of  private  understand- 
ing are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  sufier  the  rash 
and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to 
depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on  the 
sentence  of  the  j udge.  He  that  is  thus  governed, 
lives  not  by  law^  but  by  opinion :  not  by  a  cer- 
tain rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention 
before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertam  and  variable 
opinion,  which  he  can  never  know  but  after  he 
has  conmiitted  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
be)  which  he  can  never  know  before  he  has 
offended  it  To  this  case  may  be  justly  applied 
that  important  principle,  mtsera  est  servttus  uH 
jus  est  aut  incogmtum  out  vagum.  If  intro- 
mission be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  certain 
point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and  conse- 
C[uently  different  in  different  minds,  the  right  of 
intromission,  and  the  right  of  the  creditor  aris- 
ing from  it,  arc  all  jura  vaga^  and,  by  con- 
sequence, 2^1^  jura  incognita;  and  the  result  can 
be  no  other  than  a  misera  servitus^  an  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servile 
dependence  on  private  opinion. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibility, 
that  there  may  be  intromission  witnout  fraud; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  Justify  an 
occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the  law. 
The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as  vengeance. 
Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used  but  to 
strengthen  protection.  That  society  only  is 
well  governed,  where  life  is  freed  from  danger, 
and  from  suspicion;  where  possession  is  so 
sheltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation 
is  prevented  more  frequently  than  punished. 
Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while  it  operated 
with  its  original  force.  The  creditor  of  the 
deceased  was  not  only  without  loss,  i>ut  without 
fear.  He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury 
suffc  red ;  for  injury  was  warded  off. 

"  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  administered, 
it  liys  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  imagined 
(12) 


to  have  the  power  of  healing.  To  punish  fraud 
when  it  is  detected  is  the  proper  art  of  vindictive 
justice ;  but  to  prevent  frauds,  and  make  punish- 
ment unnecessary,  is  the  great  employment  of 
legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  intromission,  and 
to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law  no  better  than  a 
pitfalL  To  tread  upon  the  brink  is  safe ;  but  to 
come  a  step  further  is  destruction.  But,  surely, 
it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and  hinder  all 
access,  than,  by  encouraging  us  to  advance  a 
little,  to  entice  us  afterwards  a  little  further,  and 
let  us  perceive  our  folly  only  by  our  destruction. 
"  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant  with 
extrinsic  understanding.  Law  teaches  us  to 
Imow  when  we  commit  injury  and  when  we 
suffer  it  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions, 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear 
them.  Qui  sibi  bene  temperat  in  licitis  (says 
one  of  the  Fathers),  nunquam  cadet  in  illicita. 
He  who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never  intro- 
mit with  fraudulent  intentions. 

^  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious  in- 
tromission has  been  very  favourably  represented 
by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence,**  whose 
words  have  been  exhibited  with  unnecessary 
pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  irresistibly 
decisive.  The  great  moment  of  his  authority 
makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  position. 
*  Some  ages  ago,'  says  he,  *  before  the  ferocity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  island  was 
subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law 
was  necessary,  to  restrain  individuals  from 
plundering  each  other.  Thus  the  man  who 
intermedcUed  regularly  with  the  moveables  of  a 
person  decease^  was  subjected  to  all  the  debts 
of  the  deceased  without  limitation.  This  makes 
a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known  by  the 
name  oi vicious  intromissions  and  so  rigidly  was 
diis  regulation  applied  in  our  courts  of  law,  that 
the  most  trifling  moveable  abstracted  maldfide^ 
subjected  the  intermeddler  to  the  foregoing 
consequences,  which  proved  in  many  instances 
a  most  rigorous  punishment  But  this  severity 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undis- 
ciplined nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely 
remarkable  that,  in  proportion  to  our  improve- 
ment in  manners,  this  regulation  has  been 
gradually  softened  and  applied  by  our  sovereign 
Court  with  a  sparing  hand.' 

"  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  observing, 
that  this  learned  and  judicious  writer  has  not 
accurately  distinguished  the  deficiencies  and  de- 
mands of  the  different  conditions  of  human  life, 
which,  from  a  degree  of  savageness  and  inde- 
pendence, in  which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes  or 
may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a  state 
of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws  shall  be  no 
longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and  un- 
soaal,  living  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from 
the  weak  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their  first 
coalitions  of  society,  much  of  this  original  savage- 
ness is  retained.  Of  general  happiness,  the  pro- 
duct of  general  confidence,  there  is  yet  nothought 
Men  continue  to  prosecute  their  own  advantage, 
•  Lord  Kamesi  in  his  "  Historical  Law  Tracts.** 
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by  the  nearest  way ;  and  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  civil  law  is  necessary  to  restrain  individuals 
from  plundering  each  other.  The  restraints  then 
necessary  are  restraints  from  plunder,  from  acts 
of  public  violence,  and  undisguised  oppression. 
The  ferocity  of  our  ancestors,  as  of  all  other 
nations,  produced  not  fraud  but  rapine.  They 
had  not  yet  learned  to  cheat,  and  attempted  only 
to  rob.  As  manners  grow  more  polished,  with 
the  knowledge  of  good,  men  attain  likewise 
dexterity  in  evil  Open  rapine  becomes  less 
frequent,  and  violence  gives  way  to  cunning. 
Those  who  before  invaded  pastures  and  stormed 
houses,  now  begin  to  enricn  themselves  by  un- 
equal contracts  and  fraudulent  intromissions. 
It  is  not  against  the  violence  of  ferocity,  but  the 
circumventions  of  deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed; 
and  I  am  afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and 
the  incessant  struggle  for  riches  which  com- 
merce excites,  give  us  no  prospect  of  an  end 
speedily  to  be  expected  ot  artifice  and  fraud. 
It  therefore  seeps  to  be  no  very  conclusive 
reasoning  which  connects  those  two  proposi- 
tions:— *the  nation  is  become  less  ferocious, 
and  therefore  the  laws  against  fraud  and  covin 
shall  be  relaxed.' 

''Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  it  cannot  oe  affirmed  that  it  is  grown  less 
fraudulent. 

"Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as 
rigorously  and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems 
not  improper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
and  qtialities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  a  penal  law. 

*'  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
to  its  end ;  that  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  prevent 
the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  It  is, 
secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be 
of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of 
a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a 
penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to 
the  moral  violation  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  observance 
there  is  great  facility. 

"All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Its  end  is  the  sectuity  of  property ;  and  property 
very  often  of  great  v^ue.  The  method  by  which 
it  effects  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour  no  gradations  or 
injury ;  but  keeps  guilt  and  innocence  apart,  by 
a  distinct  and  definite  limitation.  He  that 
intromits  is  criminal ;  he  that  intromits  not,  is 
innocent.  Of  the  two  secondary  considerations 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favour. 
The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong — so  strong  and  so  frequent  as  to  require 
the  utmost  activity  of  justice,  and  vigilance  of 
caution,  to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission  is  so  open  and  so  facile,  that 


to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  Intention ;  for 
why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  reasons 
which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which  he  can  do 
so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be  required 
by  the  law  ?  If  temptation  were  rare,  a  penal 
law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If  the  duty 
enjoin^  by  the  law  were  of  difficult  performance, 
omission,  though  it  could  not  be  justified,  might 
be  pitied.  But  in  the  present  case,  neither 
equity  nor  compassion  operate  against  it  A 
useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken,  not  only 
without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with  all  the 
inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  derived 
from  safety  and  facility. 

"  I  therefore  return  to  my  original  position 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  effects,  must  be  permanent 
and  stable.  It  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of 
the  schools,  Ltx  non  recifit  majus  et  minus '^ 
we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law^  but 
we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We  must  either 
have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by 
discretion  and  by  chance.  Deviations  from  the 
law  must  be  unifonnly  punished,  or  no  man  can 
be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

"That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institu- 
tion this  Court  has  sometimes  departed  cannot 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  such 
deviations,  as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make 
life  unsafe,  I  hope  that  of  departing  from  it 
there  will  now  be  an  end;  that  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  will  be  treated  with  due  reverence ; 
and  that  consistent  and  steady  decisions  will 
furnish  the  people  with  a  rule  of  action,  and 
leave  fraud  and  fraudulent  intromissions  no 
future  hope  of  impunity  or  escape." 

With  such  comprehension  of  mind,  and  such 
clearness  of  penetration  did  he  thus  treat  a  sub- 
ject altogether  new  to  him,  without  anyr  other 
preparation  than  my  having  stated  to  him  the 
arguments  which  had  been  used  on  each  side  of 
the  question.  His  intellectual  powers  appeared 
with  peculiar  lustre,  when  tried  against  those  of 
a  writer  of  such  fame  as  Lord  Kames,  and  that 
too  in  his  lordship's  own  department 

This  masterly  argument,  after  being  prefiaced, 
and  concluded  with  some  sentences  of  my  own, 
and  garnished  with  the  usual  formularies,  was 
actusdly  printed  and  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Session,  but  without  success.  My  respected 
friend  Lord  Hailes,  however,  one  of  that  honour- 
ablebody,hadcritical  sagacity  enough  to  discover 
a  more  than  ordinary  hand  in  the  petition,  I 
told  him  Dr  Johnson  had  favoured  me  with  his 
pen.  Hislordship,withwonderfuW«i«^», pointed 
out  exactly  where  his  composition  began  and 
where  it  ended.  But  that  I  may  do  impartial 
justice,  and  conform  to  the  great  rule  o**  ourts, 
Suum  cuijfue  tribuendo^  I  must  a  .:  iKv  their 
lordships  m  general,  though  they  wc  e  1>K  .  d  to 
call  this  a  "well-drawn  paper,"  p.icr.cv  the 
former  very  inferior  petition  which  1 1  .  -  ^  v ; .  ^  -n ; 
thus  confirming  the  truth  of  an  observr  :  le 

to  me  by  one  of  their  number,  in  a  me  .  ^  ' : 
"My  dear  Sir,  give  yourself  no  ti  '  \ 
the  composition  of  the  papers  you  pi     .  - 
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Qs;   for,  indeed,  it  is   casting    pearls   before 
swine." 

I  renewed  my  solicitations  that  Dr  Johnson 
would  this  year  accomplish  his  long-intended 
visit  to  Scotland. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"August  31,  1772. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  The  regret  has  not  been  little  with  which  I 
have  missed  a  journey  so  pregnant  with  pleasing 
expectations,  as  that  in  which  I  could  promise 
myself  not  only  the  gratification  of  curiosity, 
both  rational  and  fanciinl,  but  the  delight  of 
seeing  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem.  .  .  . 
But  such  has  been  the  course  of  things,  that  I 
could  not  come ;  and  such  has  been,  I  am  afiaid, 
the  state  of  my  body,  that  it  would  not  well  have 
seconded  my  inclination.  My  body,  I  think, 
grows  better,  and  I  defer  my  hopes  to  another 
year ;  for  I  am  very  sincere  in  my  design  to  pay 
the  visit,  and  take  the  ramble.  In  the  meantime, 
do  not  omit  any  opportunity  of  keeping  up  a 
favourable  opinion  of  me  in  Uie  minds  of  any  of 
my  friends.  Beattie's  book  is,  I  believe,  eveiy 
day  more  liked;  at  least  I  like  it  more,  as  I  look 
more  upon  it 

"  I  am  glad  if  you  got  credit  by  your  cause, 
and  am  yet  of  opinion,  that  our  cause  was  good, 
and  that  the  determination  ought  to  have  been 
in  your  favour.  Poor  Hastie,  I  think,  had  but 
his  deserts. 

"You  promised  to  get  me  a  little  'Pindar;* 
you  may  add  to  it  a  little  *  Anacreon.' 

"The  leisure  which  I  cannot  enioy,  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  employ  upon  the 
antiquities  of  the  feudal  establishment.  The 
whole  system  of  ancient  tenures  is  gradually 
passing  away:  and  I  wish  to  have  the  know- 
ledge of  it  preserved  adequate  and  complete. 
For  such  an  institution  makes  a  very  important 
part  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Do  not  forget 
a  design  so  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  studies  the 
law  of  his  country,  and  of  a  gentleman  who  may 
naturally  be  curious  to  know  the  condition  of 
his  own  ancestors. 

"I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  with  great  affection, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  dr  JOHNSON. 

"Edmdur^  Dec.  25,  1772. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  was  much  disappointed  that  you  did  not 
come  to  Scotland  last  autumn.  However,  I 
must  own  that  your  letter  prevents  me  from 
complaining;  not  only  because  I  am  sensible 
that  the  state  of  your  health  was  but  too  good 
an  excuse,  but  because  you  write  in  a  strain 
which  shows  that  you  have  agreeable  views  of 
the  scheme  which  we  have  so  long  proposed. 

"  I  communicated  to  Beattie  what  you  s«dd 
of  his  book  in  your  last  letter  to  me.    He  writes 


to  me  thus :  *  You  judge  very  rightly  in  sup- 
posing that  Dr  Johnson's  favourable  opinion  of 
m)r  book  must  give  me  great  delight  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  much  I  am 
gratified  by  it;  for  there  is  not  a  man  upon 
earth  whose  good  opinion,  I  would  be  more  am- 
bitious to  cultivate.  His  talents  and  his  virtues 
I  reverence  more  than  any  words  can  express. 
The  extraordinary  civilities  (the  paternal  atten- 
tions, I  should  rather  say)  and  the  many  in- 
structions I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  him,  will  to  me  be  a  perpetual  source  Of 
pleasure  in  the  recollection, 

*Dum  pumor  ipse  mH^  dum  spiritus  has  ngtt  artus/ 

"  I  had  still  some  thoughts,  while  the  summer 
lasted,  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  London  on 
some  little  business ;  otherwise  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  troubled  him  with  a  letter  several 
months  ago,  and  ^ven  some  vent  to  my  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  This  I  intend  to  do,  as 
soon  as  I  am  left  a  little  at  leistu^  Meantime, 
if  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  him,  I  beg  you 
will  offer  him  my  most  respectful  compliments, 
and  assure  him  of  the  sincerity  of  my  attach- 
ment and  the  warmth  of  my  gratitude. 

"  I  am,  &c, 

"James  BoswELLb* 

In  1773,  his  only  publication  was  an  edition  of 
his  folio  Dictionary  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions ;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  is  known,  furnish 
any  productions  of  his  fertile  pen  to  any  of  his 
numerous  friends  or  dependents,  except  the  pre- 
face *  to  his  old  amanuensis  Macbean's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Ancient  Geography."  His  Shakspeare^ 
indeed,  which  had  been  received.with  high  appro- 
bation by  the  public,  and  gone  through  several 
editions,  was  this  year  re-published  by  George 
Steevens,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  not  only  deeply 
skilled  in  ancient  learning,  and  of  very  extensive 
reading  in  English  literature,  especially  the  early 
writers,  but  at  die  same  time  of  acute  discernment 
and  el^ant  taste.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  that,  by  his  great  and  valuable  additions  to 
Dr  Johnson's  work,  he  justly  obtained,  consider- 
able reputation : 

"  Divisum  impnrmm  cum  Jove  Casar  habet,** 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^' London^  Feb,  22,  1773. 
"  DEAR  Sir, 

"  I  have  read  your  kind  letter  much  more  than 
the  elegant  Pindar  which  it  accompanied.  I  am 
always  glad  to  find  myself  not  forgotten ;  and  to 
be  forgotten  by  you  would  give  me  great  uneasi- 
ness. My  northern  friends  have  never  been 
unkind  to  me ;  I  have  from  you,  dear  Sir,  testi- 
monies of  affection,  which  I  nave  not  often  been 

*  He  hoipever  wrote,  or  portly  wrote,  an  Epitaph  on  BCxt 
BelL  wife  of  his  friend.  John  Bell,  Esq..  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Bell,  Prebendary  ot  Westminster,  which  is  printed  in  his 

works.    It  b  b  English  nrose,  and  has  so  little  of  his  x 

that  I  did  not  believe  he  had  anv  hand  in  it,  till  1 1 
of  the  fact  by  the  anthority  of  Mr  Bell. 
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able  to  excite ;  and  Dr  Beattie  rates  the  testi- 
mony which  I  was  desirous  of  paying  to  his 
merit,  mudi  higher  than  I  should  have  thought 
it  reasonable  to  expect 

"  1  have  heard  of  your  masquerade.*  What 
says  your  synod  to  such  innovations  ?  I  am  not 
studiously  scrupulous,  nor  do  I  think  a  mas- 

Suerade  either  evil  in  itself,  or  very  likely  to  be 
le  occasion  of  evil ;  yet,  as  the  world  thinks  it  a 
very  licentious  relaxation  of  ihanners,  I  would 
not  have  been  one  of  xht  first  masquers  in  a 
country  where  no  masquerade  had  ever  been 
bcforct 

"A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary  is 
printed,  from  a  copy  which  I  was  persuaded  to 
revise;  but  having  made  no  preparation,  I  was 
able  to  do  very  little.  Some  superfluities  I 
have  expunged,  and  some  faults  I  have  cor- 
rected, and  here  and  there  have  scattered  a 
remark;  but  the  main  fabric  of  the  work 
remains  as  it  was.  I  have  looked  very  little 
into  it  since  I  wrote  it,  and,  I  think,  I  found  it 
full  as  often  better,  as  worse,  than  I  expected. 

''Baretti  and  Davies  have  had  a  furious 
quarrel;  a  quarrel,  I  think,  irreconcilable.  Dr 
Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy,  which  is  expected 
in  the  spring.  No  name  is  yet  given  it  The 
chief  diversion  arises  from  a  stratagem  by  which 
a  lover  is  made  to  mistake  his  future  father-in- 
law's  house  for  an  inn.  This,  you  see,  borders 
upon  farce.  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  gay, 
and  the  incidents  are  so  prepared  as  not  to 
seem  improbable. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  lost  your  cause  of 
Intromission,  because  I  yet  think  the  arguments 
on  your  side  unanswerable.  But  you  seem,  I 
think,  to  say,  that  you  gained  reputation  even 
by  your  defeat ;  and  reputation  you  will  daily 
gain,  if  you  keep  Lord  Auchinleck's  precept  in 
your  mmd,  and  endeavour  to  consolidate  in 
your  mind  a  firm  and  reg[ular  system  of  law, 
mstead  of  picking  up  occasional  fragments. 

^My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve; 
but  I  have  been  troubled  for  many  weeks  with 
a  vexatious  catarrh,  which  is  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently distressful  I  have  not  found  any  great 
effects  from  bleeding  and  physic;  and  am 
afraid  that  I  must  expect  help  from  brighter 
days  and  softer  air. 

"  Write  to  me  now  and  then ;  and  whenever 
any  good  befalls  you,  make  haste  to  let  me 
know  it,  for  no  one  will  rejoice  at  it  more  than, 
dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"You  continue  to  stand  very  high  in  the 
flavour  of  Mrs  Thrale."  "> 

While  a  former  edition  of  my  work  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  I  was  unexpectedly 
favoured  with  a  packet  from  Philadelphia,  from 
Mr  James  Abercrombie,  a  gentleman  of  that 

•  Given  by  a  ladyw*  at  Edinburgh. 

t  There  had  been  nmsquerades  in  Scotland;  bat  not  for  a 
very  long  time. 


country,  who  is  pleaded  to  honour  me  with  very 
high  praise  of  my  "  Life  of  Dr  Johnson.''  To 
have  the  fame  of  my  illustrious  friend,  and 
his  faithful  biographer,  echoed  from  the  New 
World,  is  extremely  flattering;  and  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  shall  be  wafted  accoss 
the  Atlantic  Mr  Abercrombie  has  politely 
conferred  on  me  a  considerable  additionsd 
obligation,  by  transmitting  to  me  copies  of 
two  letters  from  Dr  Johnson  to  American 
gentlemen.  "Gladly,  Sir,"  says  he,  "would  I 
have  sent  you  the  originals ;  but  being  the  only 
relics  of  the  kind  in  America,  they  are  con- 
sidered by  the  possessors  of  such  inestimable 
value,  that  no  possible  consideration  would 
induce  them  to  part  with  them.  In  some  future 
publication  of  yours  relative  to  that  great  and 
good  man,  they  may  perhaps  be  thought  worthy 
of  insertion." 


"to  MR  B- 


(•1J6 


«*  London^  Johnson* s  Court,  Fleet  Struts 
March  4,  1773. 

"Sir, 

"  That  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden  departure  you 
should  yet  find  leisure  to  consult  my  convenience 
is  a  degree  of  kindness,  and  an  instance  of  regard 
not  only  beyond  my  claims,  but  above  my  ex- 
pectation. You  are  not  mistaken  in  supi)osing 
that  I  set  a  high  value  on  my  American  friends, 
and  that  you  should  confer  a  very  valuable 
favour  upon  me  by  giving  me  an  opportunity  of 
keeping  myself  in  their  memory. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you 
with  a  packet,  to  which  I  wish  a  safe  and  speedy 
conveyance,  because  I  wish  a  safe  and  speedy 
voyage  to  him  that  conveys  it.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

^  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  the  reverend  MR  WHITE.t 

**  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street^  London^ 
March  4,  1773. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  kindness  for  your  friends  accompanies 
you  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  long  since  ob- 
served by  Horace,  that  no  ship  could  leave  care 
behind :  you  have  been  attended  in  your  voyage 
by  other  powers, — by  benevolence  and  con- 
stancy :  and  I  hope  care  did  not  often  show  her 
face  m  their  company. 

"  I  received  the  copy  of  *  Rasselas.'  The  im- 
pression is  not  magnificent,  but  it  flatters  an 
author,  because  the  printer  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  scattered  among  the 
people.  The  little  book  has  been  well  received, 
and  is  translated  into  Italian,  French,  German, 
and  Dutch.  It  has  now  one  honour  more  by  an 
American  edition. 

*  This  gentleman,  who  now  resides  in  America  in  a  pnblic 
character  of  considerable  dignity,  desired  thaf  ^iU  n.-.n.'  might 
not  be  transcribed  at  full  length. 

t  Now  Doctor  White,  and  Bishop  of  the  Ep  >'  •.  rch  in 

Pennsvlvania.    During  his  first  visit  to  Engl  i,  as  a 

candidate  for  holy  orders,  he  was  several  times  .  f  with 

Drjohnson.whoexpressedawishtoseetheedit:  elas," 

which  Dr  >Vhite  told  him  had  been  printed   -     .  ..    Dr 

White,  on  his  return,  immediately  tent  him  a  c  . 
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"I  know  not  that  much  has  happened  since 
your  departure  that  can  engage  your  curiosity. 
Of  all  public  transactions  tlie  whole  world  is  now 
informed  by  the  newspapers.  Opposition  seems 
to  despond ;  and  the  dissenters,  though  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  unsettled  times,  and  a  govern- 
ment much  enfeebled,  seem  not  likely  to  gain  any 
immunities. 

^  Dr  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy  in  rehearsal 
at  Covent  Garden,  to  which  the  manager  predicts 
ill  success.  I  hope  he  will  be  mistaken.  I  think 
it  deserves  a  very  kind  reception. 

"  I  shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of  my  lar^e 
Diaionary:  I  have  been  persuaded  to  revise  it, 
and  have  mended  some  faults,  but  added  little 
to  its  usefulness. 

"No  book  has  been  published  since  your  de- 
parture, of  which  much  notice  is  taken.  Faction 
only  fills  the  town  with  pamphlets,  and  greater 
subjects  are  forgotten  in  the  noise  of  discord. 

"  Thus  have  I  written,  only  to  tell  you  how 
little  I  have  to  telL  Of  myself  I  can  only  add, 
that  having  been  afflicted  many  weeks  with  a 
very  troublesome  cough,  I  am  now  recovered. 

"I  take  the  liberty  which  you  give  me  of 
troubling  you  with  a  letter,  of  which  you  will  be 
pleased  to  fill  up  the  direction.    I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  the  day  after  my  arrival 
In  London  this  year,  I  went  to  his  house  late  in 
the  evening,  and  sat  with  Mrs  Williams  till  he 
came  home.  I  found  in  "  The  London  Chronicle  " 
Dr  Goldsmith's  apology  to  the  public  for  beating 
Evans,  a  bookseller,  on  account  of  a  paragraph  ^ 
in  a  newspaper  published  by  him,  which  Gold- 
smith thought  impertinent  to  him  and  to  a  lady 
of  his  acquaintance.    The  apology  was  written  so 
much  in  Dr  Johnson's  manner,  that  both  Mrs 
Williams  and  I  supposed  it  to  be  his ;  but  when 
he  came  home  he  soon  undeceived  us.    When  he 
said  to  Mrs  Williams,  "Well,  Dr  Goldsmith's 
manifesto  has  got  into  your  paper;"  I  asked  him 
if  Dr  Goldsmith  had  written  it,  with  an  air  that 
made  him  see  I  suspected  it  was  his,  though 
subscribed  by  Goldsmith.    Johnson  :  "  Sir,  5r 
Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  write 
such  a  thing  as  that  for  him  than  he  would  have 
asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  to  do 
anything  else  that  denoted  his  imbecility.     I  as 
much  believe  that  he  wrote  it  as  if  I  had  seen 
him  do  it.  Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend, 
he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  publish  it. 
He  has,  indeed,  done  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a 
foolish  thing  well  done.     I  suppose  he  has  been 
so  much  elated  with  the  success  of  his  new 
comedy  that  he  has  thought  everything  that  con- 
cerned him  must  be  of  importance  to  tne  public." 
BoswEiX :  "  I  fancy,  Sir,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  he  has  been  engaged  in  such  an  adventure." 
Johnson  :  "Why,  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
time  he  has-  beat;  he  may  have  been  bectUn 
before.    This,  Sir,  is  a  new  plume  to  him." 

I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  "  Memoirs 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  ana  his  discoveries 


to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sydney.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  everybody  who 
had  just  notions  of  government  thought  them 
rascals  before.  It  is  well  that  all  mankind  now 
see  them  to  be  rascals."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir, 
may  not  those  discoveries  be  true  without  their 
being  rascals?"  Johnson:  "Consider,  Sir, 
would  any  of  them  have  been  willing  to  have 
had  it  known  that  they  intrigued  with  France  ? 
Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  he  who  does  what  he  is  afraid 
should  be  Known,  has  something  rotten  about  him. 
This  Dalrymple  seems  to  be  an  honest  fellow ; 
for  he  tells  equallv  what  makes  against  both  sides. 
But  nodiing  can  be  poorer  than  his  mode  of  writ- 
ing ;  it  is  the  mere  bouncing  of  a  schoolboy  I 
great  he  I  but  greater  she  1*^  and  such  stuff." 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this  criticism  : 
for  though  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  style  is  not 
regularly  formed  in  any  respect,  and  one  cannot 
help  smiling  sometimes  at  his  affected  grand- 
iloquence^ there  is  in  his  writing  a  pointed 
vivacity,  and  much  of  a  gentlemanly  spint 

At  Mr  Thrale's,  in  the  evening,  he  repeated 
his  usual  paradoxical  declamation  against  action 
in  public  speaking.  "  Action  can  have  no  effect 
upon  reasonable  minds.  It  may  augment  noise, 
but  it  never  can  enforce  argument  If  you  speak 
to  a  dog,  you  use  action ;  you  hold  up  your  hand 
thus,  because  he  is  a  brute ;  and  in  proportion  as 
men  are  removed  from  brutes,  action  will  have 
the  less  influence  upon  them."  Mrs  Thrale  : 
"  What  then.  Sir,  becomes  of  Demosthenes'  say- 
ing? 'Action,  action,  action  I'"  Johnson: 
"  Demosthenes,  Madam,  spoke  to  an  assembly 
of  brutes ;  to  a  barbarous  people." 

I  thought  it  extraordinary  that  he  should  deny 
the  power  of  rhetorical  action  upon  humannature, 
when  it  is  proved  by  innumerable  £Eicts  in  all 
stages  of  society.  Reasonable  beings  are  not 
solely  reasonable.  The;jr  have  fancies  which  may 
be  pleased,  passions  which  may  be  roused. 

Lord  Chesterfield  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
remarked,  that  almost  all  of  that  celebrated 
nobleman's  witty  sayings  were  puns.  He,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  merit  of  good  wit  to  his  Lord- 
ship's saving  of  Lord  Tyrawley  and  himself, 
when  both  very  old  and  infirm :  "  Tyrawley  and 
I  have  been  dead  these  two  years ;  but  we  don't 
choose  to  have  it  known." 

He  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intended 
edition  of  "  The  Spectator,"  with  'notes ;  two 
volimies  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  gentle- 
man eminent  in  the  literary  world,^  and  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected  for  the  re- 
mainder had  been  transferred  to  another  hand. 
He  observed,  'that  all  works  which  describe 
manners  require  notes  in  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
or  less ;  and  told  us,  he  had  communicated  all 
he  knew  that  could  throw  light  upon  "The 
Spectator."  He  said,  "Addison  had  made  his 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  a  true  Whig,  arguing 
against  giving  charity  to  beggars,  and  throwing 
out  other  such  ungracious  sentiments ;  but  that 
he  had  thought  better,  and  made  amends  by 
making  him  found  an  hospital  for  decayed 
farmers."    He  called  for  the  volume  of  "  The 
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Spectator,"  m  which  that  account  is  contsuned, 
and  read  it  aloud  to  us.  He  read  so  well,  that 
everything  acquired  additional  weight  and  grace 
fiDm  his  utterance. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  modem 
imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some  one 
having  praised  their  simplicity,  he  treated  them 
with  that  ridicule  which  he  always  displayed 
when  that  subject  was  mentioned 

He  disapproved  of  introducing'  scripture 
phrases  into  secular  discourse.  This  seemed  to 
me  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  A  scripture 
expression  may  be  used  like  a  highly  classical 
phrase,  to  produce  an  instantaneous  strong  im- 
pression ;  and  it  may  be  done  without  being  at 
all  hnproper.  Yet  I  own  there  is  danger,  that 
applying  the  language  of  our  sacred  book  to 
ordinary  subjects  may  tend  to  lessen  our  rever- 
ence for  it  If  therefore  it  be  introduced  at  all, 
it  should  be  with  very  great  caution. 

On  Thursday,  April  8, 1  sat  a  good  pa^  of 
the  evening  wiUi  hirn^  but  he  was  very  silent. 
He  said  "  Burnet's  *  History  of  his  own  Times,' 
is  very  entertaining.  The  style,  indeed,  is  mere 
chit-chat  I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  in- 
tentionally lied ;  but  he  was  so  much  prnudiced 
that  he  took  no  pains  to  find  out  the  truUL  He 
was  like  a  man  who  resolves  to  regulate  his  time 
by  a  certain  watch,  but  will  not  inquire  whether 
the  watch  is  right  or  not." 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he  was 
unwilling  that  I  should  leave  him :  and  when  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  told  him  it  was  twelve 
o^clock,  he  cried,  "Whafs  that  to  you  and  me?" 
and  ordered  Frsmk  to  tell  Mrs  Williams  that  we 
were  coming  to  drink  tea  with  her,  which  we 
did.  It  was  settled  that  we  should  go  to  church 
together  next  day. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  cross  buns; 
Doctor  Levet,  as  Frank  called  him,  making  the 
tea.  He  carried  me  with  him  to  the  church  of 
St  Clement  Danes,  where  he  had  his  seat  '^  and 
his  behaviour  was,  as  I  had  imagined  to  myself, 
solemnly  devout  I  never  shall  forget  the  tremu- 
lous earnestness  with  which  he  pronounced  the 
awful  petition  in  the  Litany :  "  In  the  hour  of 
death,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  services 
we  did  not  dine;  but  he  read  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  and  I  turned  over  several  of  his 
books. 

In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary,  I  found  the 
following  passage,  which  I  read  to  Dr  Johnson: — 

"  1623,  February  i,  Sunday.  I  stood  by  the 
most  illustrious  Prince  Charles,*  at  dinner. 
He  was  then  very  merry^  and  talked  occasionally 
of  many  things  with  his  attendants.  Among 
other  things,  he  said,  that  if  he  were  neces- 
sitated to  take  any  particular  profession  of  life, 
he  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  adding  his  reason : 
*  I  cannot,'  said  he, '  defend  a  bad,  nor  yield  in  a 

*  Aftenrards  Charles  I. 


good  cause.'  Jqhnsqn:  'Sir,  this  is  false 
reasoning;  because  every  cause  has  a  bad  side: 
and  a  lawyer  is  not  overcome,  though  the  cause 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  be  deter- 
mined against  him." 

I  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me  a  few 
days  before,  "As  I  take  my  shoes  from  the  shoe- 
maker, and  my  coat  from  the  tailor,  so  I  take  my 
religionfrom  the  priest"  I  regretted  thisloose  way 
of  talking.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  knows  nothing : 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing." 

To  my  great  surprise  he  asked  me  to  dine  with 
him  on  Easter  Day.  I  never  supposed  that  he 
had  a  dinner  at  his  house ;  for  I  had  not  then 
heard  of  any  one  of  his  friends  having  been 
entertained  at  his  table.  He  told  me,  '*  I  have 
generally  a  meat-pie  on  Sunday;  it  is  baked  at 
a  public  oven,  which  is  very  properly  allowed, 
because  one  man  can  attend  it;  and  thus  the 
advantage  is  obtained  of  not  keeping  servants 
from  church  to  dress  dinners." 

April  1 1,  being  Easter  Sunday,  after  having 
attended  Divine  Service  at  St  Paul's,  I  repaired 
to  Dr  Johnson's.  I  had  gratified  my  curiosity 
much  in  dining  with  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  while 
he  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Neufchitel :  I  had  as 
P^reat  a  curiosity  to  dine  with  Dr  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  the  dusky  recess  of  a  court  in  Fleet  Street  I 
supposed  we  should  scarcely  have  knives  and 
forks,  and  only  some  Strang,  uncouth,  ill-dressed 
dish ;  but  I  found  everything  in  very  good  order. 
We  had  no  other  company  but  Mrs  Williams 
and  a  young  woman  whom  I  did  not  know.  As 
a  dinner  here  was  considered  as  a  singular 
phenomenon,  and  as  I  was  frequently  interro- 
gated on  the  subject,  my  readers  may  perhaps 
be  desirous  to  know  our  bill  of  fare.  Foote,  I 
remember,  in  allusion  to  Francis,  the  negrOy  was 
willing  to  suppose  that  our  repast  was  black 
broth.  But  the  fact  was  that  we  had  a  very  good 
soup,  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  a  veal 
pie,  and  a  rice  pudding. 

Of  Dr  John  Campbell,  the  author,  he  said, 
*'  He  is  a  ver^  inquisitive  and  a  very  able  man, 
and  a  man  of  good  religious  principles,  though  I 
am  afraid  he  has  been  deficient  in  practice. 
Campbell  is  radically  right ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  m  time  there  will  be  good  practice." 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkesworth  was 
one  of  his  imitators,  but  he  did  not  think  Gold- 
smith was.  Goldsmith,  he  said^  had  great  merit 
BOSWELL :  "But,  Sir,  he  is  much  indebted  to  you 
for  his  getting  so  hi&^h  in  public  estimation." 
Johnson:  "Why;,  Sir,  he  has,  perhaps,  got 
sooner  to  it  by  his  intimacy  with  me." 

Goldsmith,  though  his  vanity  often  excited 
him  to  occasional  comjietition,  had  a  very  high 
r^fard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at  this  time 
expressed  in  the  strongest  manner  in  the  Dedi- 
cation of  his  comedy,  entitled,  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer."* 

*  "  Bv  inscribtnK  tUs  slight  perforaumce  to  you,  I  do  not  oma 
10  much  to  compliment  you  as  myselC  It  may  do  me  some 
honour  to  inform  the  pablic,  that  I  have  lived  many  yean  in 
intimaqr  with  jron.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of  mankind  also 
tfflnfbrm  them,  that  the  greatest  wh  may  he  found  in  a  rharacter, 
without  impairing  the  most  unaffected  piety." 
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Johnson  observed,  that  there  were  very  few 
bo©ks  printed  In  Scotland  before  the  Union. 
He  had  seen  a  complete  collection  of  them  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Campbell, 
a  nonjming  bishop.*  I  wish  this  collection  had 
been  ^kept  entire.  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburg^h. 
I  told  Dr  Johnson  that  1  had  some  intention 
to  write  the  life  of  the  learned  and  worthy 
Thomas  Ruddiman.  He  said,  "  I  should  take 
pleasure  in  helping  you  to  do  honour  to  him. 
But  his  farewell  letter  to  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates, when  he  resigned  the  office  of  their 
librarian,  should  have  been  in  Latin." 

I  put  a  question  to  him  upon  a  fact  in  common 
life,  which  he  could  not  answer,  nor  have  V 
found  anyone  else  who  could.  "What  is  the 
reason  that  women  servants,  though  obliged  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  their  own 
clothes,  have  much  lower  wages  than  men 
servants,  to  whom  a  great  proportion  of  that 
article  is  furnished,  and  when  in  fact  our  female 
house  servants  work  much  harder  than  the 
male?" 

He  told  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal  of  his  life,  but 
never  could  persevere.  He  advised  me  to  do  it 
"The  great  thing  to  be  recorded,"  said  he,  "is 
the  state  of  your  own  mind ;  and  you  should 
write  down  everything  that  you  remember,  for 
you  cannot  judge  at  first  what  is  good  or  bad ; 
and  write  immediately,  while  the  impression  is 
fresh,  for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a  week  after- 
wards." ^ 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communicate  to  me 
the  particulars  of  his  early  life.  He  said,  "You 
shall  have  them  all  for  twopence.  I  hope  you 
shall  know  a  great  deal  more  of  me  before  you 
write  my  life."  He  mentioned  to  me  this  day 
many  circumstances,  which  I  wrote  down  when 
I  went  home,  and  have  interwoven  in  the  former 
part  of  this  narrative. 

On  Tuesday,  April  13,  he  and  Dr  Goldsmith 
and  I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's.  Goldsmith 
expatiated  on  the  common  topic,  that  the  race  of 
our  people  was  degenerated,  and  this  was  owing 
to  luxury.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  in  the  first  place  I 
doubt  the  fact.  I  believe  there  are  as  many  tall 
men  in  England  now,  as  ever  there  were.  But, 
secondly,  supposing  the  stature  of  our  people  to 
be  diminished,  that  is  not  owing  to  luxur^^ ;  for. 
Sir,  consider  to  how  very  small  a  proportion  of 
our  people  luxury  can  reach.  Our  soldiery, 
surely,  are  not  luxurious,  who  live  on  sixpence  a 
day;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  almost 
all  the  other  classes .  Luxury,  so  far  as  it  reaches 
the  poor,  will  do  good  to  the  race  of  people;  it 
will  strengthen  and  multiply  them.  Sir,  no 
nation  was  ever  hurt  by  luxury;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few.  I  admit 
that  the  great  increase  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures hurts  the  military  spirit  of  a  people; 
because  it  produces  a  competition  for  something 

*  See  an  aoeontit  of  this  learned  and  respectable  gentleman, 
and  of  bis  carious  work  on  the  MidtUt  Statg,  "Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  371. 


else  than  martial  honours — a  competition  for 
riches.  It  also  hurts  the  bodies  of  the  people: 
for  you  will  observe,  there  is  no  man  who  works 
at  any  particular  trade,  but  you  may  know  him 
from  his  appearance  to  do  sa  One  part  or  the 
other  of  his  body  being  more  used  than  the  rest, 
he  is  in  some  degree  deformed :  but.  Sir,  that  is 
not  luxury.  A  tailor  sits  crossed-legged :  but 
that  is  not  luxury."  GOLDSMITH:  "Come, 
you're  just  going  to  the  same  place  by  another 
road."  Johnson:  " Nay,  Sir,  I  say  that  is  not 
luxury.  Let  us  take  a  walk  from  Charing  Cross 
to  Whitechapelj  through,  I  suppose,  the  greatest 
series  of  shops  m  the  world,  what  is  there  in  any 
of  these  shops  (if  you  except  gin-shops)  that  can 
do  any  human  being  any  harm  ?  "  Goldsmith  : 
"  Well,  Sir,  Pll  accept  your  challenge.  The  very 
next  shop  to  Northumberland  House  is  a  piclde 
•hop."  Johnson:  "Well,  Sir,  do  we  not  know 
that  a  maid  can  in  one  afternoon  make  pickles 
sufficient  to  'serve  a  whole  family  for  a  year? 
nay,  that  five  pickle  shops  can  serve  all  the 
kingdom  ?  Besides,  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done 
to  anybody  by  the  making  of  pickles  or  the 
eating  of  pickles." 

We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies ;  and  Goldsmith 
sung  Tony  Lumpkin's  song  in  his  comedy, "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a  very  pretty  one,  to 
an  Irish  tune,'"'  which  he  had  designed  for  Miss 
Hardcastle ;  but  as  Mrs  Bulkeley,  who  played 
the  part,  could  not  sing,  it  was  left  out  He 
afterwards  wrote  it  down  for  me,  by  which 
means  it  was  preserved,  and  now  appears 
amongst  his  poems.  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  ^way 
home,  stopped  at  my  lodgings  in  Piccadily,  and 
sat  with  me,  drinking  tea  a  second  time,  till  a 
late  hour. 

I  told  him  that  Mrs  Macaulay  said,  she  won- 
dered how  he  could  reconcile  his  political  prin- 
ciples with  his  moral :  his  notions  of  inequality 
and  subordination  with  wishing  well  to  the 
happiness  of  all  mankind  who  might  live  so 
agreeably,  had  they  all  their  portions  of  land, 
and  none  to  domineer  over  another.  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  reconcile  my  principles  very  well, 
because  mankind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  in- 
equality and  subordination.  Were  they  to  be 
in  this  pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would  soon 
degenerate  into  brutes ; — they  would  become 
Monboddo's  nation : — their  tails  would  grow. 
Sir,  all  would  be  losers,  were  all  to  work  for 
all :  they  would  have  no  intellectual  improve- 
ment. All  intellectual  improvement  arises  from 
leisure ;  all  leisure  arises  from  one  working  for 
another." 

Talking  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  he  said,  "  It 
should  seem  that  the  family  at  present  on  the 
,  throne  has  now  established  as  good  a  right 
as  the  former  family,  by  the  long  consent  of  the 
people ;  and  that  to  disturb  this  right  might  be 
considered  as  culpable.  At  the  same  time  I 
own,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  when 
considered  with  respect  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
To  oblige  people  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  dis- 
puted righ^  is  wrong.    I  know  not  whether  I 

*  Tbe  "  Honumn  of  Ballamagairy." 
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could  take  them :  but  I  do  not  blame  those  who 
do.''  So  conscientious  and  so  delicate  was  he 
upon  this  subject,  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  "  The  English 
reports,  in  general,  are  very  poor :  only  the  half 
of  what  has  been  said  is  taken  down;  and  of 
that  half,  much  is  mistaken.  Whereas,  in  Scot- 
land, the  arguments  on  each  side  are  deliberately 
put  in  writing,  to  be  considered  by  the  court 
1  think  a  collection  of  your  cases  upon  subjects 
of  importance,  with  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
upon  them,  would  be  valuable." 

On  Thursday,  April  15,  I  dined  with  him  and 
Dr  Goldsmith  at  General  Paoli's.  We  found  here 
Signor  Martinelli,  of  Florence,  author  of  a  His- 
tory of  England  in  Italian,  printed  at  London. 

I  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay's  "Gentle  Shepherd," 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the  best  pastoral  that 
had  ever  been  written;  not  only  abounding  with 
beautiful  rural  imagery,  and  just  and  pleasing 
sentiments,  but  being  a  real  picture  of  manners; 
and  I  offered  to  teach  Dr  Johnson  to  under- 
stand it.  "No,  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  won't  learn 
it  You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by  my  not 
knowing  it" 

This  brought  on  a  question  whether  one  man 
is  lessened  by  another's  accjuiring  an  equal 
degree  of  knowledge  with  him.  Johnson  as- 
serted the  affirmative.  I  maintained  that  the 
position  might  be  true  in  those  kinds  of  know- 
ledge which  produce  wisdom,  oower,  and  force, 
so  as  to  enable  one  man  to  have  the  govern- 
ment of  others ;  but  that  a  man  is  not  in  any 
degree  lessened  by  others  knowing  as  well  as 
he  what  ends  in  mere  pleasure : — eating  fine 
fruit,  drinking  delicious  wines,  reading  exquisite 
poetry. 

The  General  observed  that  Martinelli  was  a 
Whig.  Johnson  :  "  I  am  sorry  for  it  It  shows 
the  spint  of  the  times :  he  is  obliged  to  tem- 

?orise."  Boswell  :  "  I  rather  think,  Sir,  that 
'oryism  prevails  in  this  reign."  JOHNSON  :  "  I 
know  not  why  you  should  think  so.  Sir.  You 
see  your  friend  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman,  is 
obliged  in  his  History  to  write  the  most  vulgar 
Whiggism." 

An  animated  debate  took  place  whether  Marti- 
nelli should  continue  his  History  of  England  to 
the  present  day.  GOLDSMITH  :  "  To  be  sure  he 
should."  JOHNSON  :  "  No,  Sir ;  he  would  give 
great  offence.  He  would  have  to  tell  of  almost 
all  the  living  g^reat  what  they  do  not  wish  told." 
Goldsmith:  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for 
a  native  to  be  more  cautious  ;  but  a  foreigner  who 
comes  among  us  without  prejudice  may  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  the  place  of  a  judge,  and  may 
speak  his  mind  freely."  JOHNSON:  "Sir,  a 
foreigner,  when  he  sends  a  work  from  the  press, 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  catching  the 
error  and  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  happens  to  be."  Goldsmith  : 
"  Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell 
truth ;  one  an  honest  the  other  a  laudable 
motive.  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  they  are  both  laud- 
able motives.    It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to 


live  by  his  labours ;  but  he  should  write  so  as  he 
mayitvehy  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be  knocked 
on  the  head.  I  would  advise  him  to  be  at  Calais 
before  he  publishes  his  history  of  the  present  age. 
A  foreigner  who  attaches  himself  to  a  political 
party  in  this  country,  is  in  the  worst  state  that 
can  be  imagined :  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
intermeddler.  A  native  may  do  it  from  interest" 
Boswell:  "Or principle."  Goldsmith  :  "There 
are  people  who  tell  a  hundred  political  lies  every 
day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it  Surely,  then,  one 
may  tell  truth  with  safety."  Johnson  :  "  Wliy, 
Sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a  hundred  lies 
has  disarmed  the  force  of  his  lies.  But  besides,  a 
man  had  rather  have  a  himdred  lies  told  of  him 
than  one  truth  which  he  does  not  wish  should  be 
told."  Goldsmith:  "For  my  part,  I'd  tell 
truth,  and  shame  the  devil  Johnson  :  "  Yes, 
Sir ;  but  the  devil  will  be  angry.  I  wis^  to  shame 
the  devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  should  choose 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws."  "  Gold- 
smith :  "  His  claws  can  do  you  no  harm,  when 
you  have  the  shield  of  truth." 

It  having  been  observed  that  there  was  little 
hospitality  in  London;  Johnson:  "Nay,  Sir, 
any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  has  the  power 
of  pleasing,  will  be  very  generally  invited  in  Lon- 
don. The  man,  Sterne,  I  have  been  told,  has 
had  engagements  for  tiiree  months."  Gold- 
smith :  *rAnd  a  very  dull  fellow."  Johnson: 
"Why,  no,  Sir." 

Martinelli  told  us,  that  for  several  years  he 
lived  much  with  Charles  Townshend,  and  that 
I  he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a  bad  joker. 
I  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  thus  much  I  can  say 
upon  the  subject  One  day  he  and  a  few  more 
agreed  to  go  and  dine  in  die  country,  and 
each  of  them  was  to  bring  a  friend  in  his 
carriage  with  hinL  Charles  Townshend  asked 
Fitzherbert  to  go  with  him,  but  told  him,  'You 
must  find  somebody  to  bring  you  back :  I  can 
only  carry  you  there.'  Fitzherbert  did  not  much 
like  this  arrangement  He,  however,  consented, 
observing  sarcastically,  *It  will  do  very  well; 
for  then  the  same  jokes  will  serve  you  m  return- 
ing as  in  ^oing.'" 

An  eminent  public  character  ^^  being  men* 
tioned; — Johnson:  "  I  remember  being  present 
when  he  showed  himself  to  be  so  corrupted, 
or  at  least  something  so  different  from  what  I 
think  right,  as  to  maintain  that  a  member  of 
parliament  should  go  along  with  his  party 
right  or  wron^.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  so  remoAe 
from  native  virtue,  from  scholastic  virtue,  Uiat 
a  good  man  must  have  undergone  a  r^^at 
change  before  he  can  reconcile  himself  to  such 
a  doctrine.  It  is  maintaining  that  you  may  lie 
to  the  public;  for  ^ou  lie  when  you  call  that 
right  wnich  you  think  wrong,  or  the  reverse. 
A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  too  much  an  echo  of 
that  gentleman,  observed,  *  that  a  man  who  does 
not  stick  imiformly  to  a  party  is  only  waiting 
to  be  bought'  Why,  then,  said  I,  he*  is  only 
waiting  to  be  what  that  gentleman  is  ak-eady." 

We  talked  of  the  King's  coming  to  see  Gold- 
smith's new  play.— -"I  wish  he  would,"  said 
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Goldsmith;  adding,  however,  with  an  affected 
indifTerence,  ^Not  that  it  would  do  me  the 
least  good."  ***  Johnson  :  "  Well  then,  Sir,  let 
us  say  it  would  do  Asm  good  (laughing).  No, 
Sir,  this  affectation  will  not  pass :  it  is  mighty 
idle.  In  such  a  state  as  ours  who  would  not 
wish  to  please  the  chief  magistrate?"  Gold- 
smith :*^ldo  wish  to  please  him.  I  remember 
a  line  in  Dryden, 

'  And  every  poet  is  the  monarch's  friend.' 

It  ought  to  be  reversed.*'  Johnson:  "Nay, 
there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  the  subject : — 

'  For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend, 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  meno.' " 

General  Paoli  observed,  that  successful  rebels 
might  Martinelu:  "Happy  rebellions." 
Goldsmith:  "Wc  have  no  such  phrase." 
General  Paou  :  "  But  have  you  not  the 
thing f*  Goldsmith:  "Yes,  all  our  hafpy 
revdutions.  They  have  hurt  our  constitution, 
and  will  hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another 
happy  revolution."  I  never  before  dis- 
covered that  my  friend  Goldsmith  had  so 
much  of  the  old  prejudice  in  him. 

General  Paoh,  talking  of  Goldsmith's  new 
play,  said,  ^^  II  a  fait  un  compliment  trh  gradeux 
aunecertainegrandedame;^  meaning  a  duchess 
of  the  first  rank.*** 

I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith  in- 
tended it,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the  truth  of 
it  from  himsel£  It  perhaps  was  not  quite  fair 
to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a  confession,  as  he 
might  not  wish  to  avow  positively  his  taking  part 
against  the  Court.    He  smiled  and  hesitatea. 

The  General  at  once  relieved  him  by  this 
beautiful  image:  ^^ Monsieur  Goldsmith  est 
comme  la  mer^  gut  jet te  des  perles  et  beaucoup 
dautres  belles  chosesy  sans  ^en  appercevoir^ 
Goldsmith:  "TWj  bien  dit^ et  trls elegamment.^ 

A  person  was  mentioned  who,  it  was  said,  could 
take  down  in  short-hand  the  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment with  perfect  exactness.  JTOHNSON:  "Sir,  it 
is  impossible.  I  remember  one  Angel  who  came 
to  me  to  write  for  him  a  preface  or  dedication  to 
a  book  upon  short-hand,  and  he  professed  to 
write  as  fast  as  a  man  could  speak.  In  order  to 
try  him,  I  took  down  a  book,  and  read  while  he 
wrote;  and  I  favoured  him,  for  I  read  more 
deliberately  dian  usual.  I  had  proceeded  but  a 
very  little  way,  when  he  begged  I  would  desist, 
for  he  could  not  follow  me."  Hearing  now  for 
the  first  time  of  this  preface  or  dedication,  I  said, 
"What  an  expense.  Sir,  do  you  put  us  to  in 
buying  books,  to  which  you  have  written  pro- 
faces  or  dedications."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  I  have 
dedicated  to  the  royal  family  all  round ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  last  generation  of  the  royal  family." 
Goldsmith:  "And,  perhaps.  Sir,  not  one 
sentence  of  wit  in  a  whole  dedication."  JOHNSON; 
"  Perhaps  not.  Sir."  Boswell  ;  "  What  then  is 
the  reason  for  applying  to  a  particular  person  to 
do  that  which  any  one  may  do  as  well?"  John- 
son :  "  Why,  Sir,  one  man  has  a  greater  readi- 
ness at  doing  it  than  another." 


I  spoke  of  Mr  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  as  being  a 
very  learned  man,  and  in  particular  an  eminent 
Grecian.  Johnson  :  "  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
His  friends  gave  him  out  as  such,  but  I  loiow 
not  who  of  his  friends  are  able  to  judge  of  it" 
Goldsmith  :  "  He  is  what  is  much  better :  he  is 
a  worthy  humane  man."  Johnson  : "  Nay,  Sir, 
that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument ;  that 
will  as  much  prove  that  he  can  play  the  fiddle  as 
well  as  Giardini,  as  that  he  is  an  eminent 
Grecian."  Goldsmith:  "  The  greatest  musical 
performers  have  but  small  emoluments.  Giardini, 
I  am  told,  does  not  get  above  seven  hundred  a 
year,"  Johnson  :  "  That  is  indeed  but  little  for 
a  man  to  get,  who  does  best  that  which  so  many 
endeavour  to  do.  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in 
which  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so  much  as  in 
playing  on  the  fiddle.  In  all  other  things  we  can 
do  something  at  first  Any  man  will  forge  a 
bar  of  iron  if  you  give  him  a  hammer;  not  so 
well  as  a  smith,  but  tolerably.  A  man  will  saw 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  make  a  box,  though  a 
clumsy  one ;  but  give  him  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddle- 
stick, and  he  can  do  nothing." 

On  Monday,  April  19,  he  called  on  me  with 
Mrs  Williams,  in  Mr  Strahan's  coach,  and 
carried  me  out  to  dine  with  Mr  Elphinston,  at 
his  Academy  at  Kensington.  A  printer  having 
acquired  a  fortune  sufficient  to  keep  his  coach 
was  a  good  topic  for  the  credit  of  literature. 
Mrs  WiUiams  said  that  another  printer,  Mr 
Hamilton,  had  not  waited  so  long  as  Mr  Strahan, 
but  had  kept  his  coach  several  years  sooner. 
Johnson  :  "  He  was  in  the  right  Life  is  short. 
The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to  enjoy  his  wealth 
the  better." 

Mr  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book  that  was 
much  admired,  and  asked  Dr  Johnson  if  he  had 
read  it  Johnson:  "I  have  looked  into  it** 
"  What,"  said  Elphinston,  "  have  you  not  read  it 
through?"  Johnson  (offended  at  being  thus 
pressed}  and  so  obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode 
of  reading,  answered  tartly) :  "No,  Sir;  do  you 
read  bool^  through  f  " 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and  put 
his  argument  upon  what  I  have  ever  thought  the 
most  solid  basis :  that  if  public  war  be  allowed 
to  be  consistent  with  morality,  private  war  must 
be  equally  so.  Indeed,  we  may  observe  what 
strained  arguments  are  used  to  reconcile  war 
with  the  Christian  religion.  But,  in  m^  opinion, 
it  is  exceedingly  clear  that  duelling  having  better 
reasons  for  its  barbarous  violence,  is  more 
justifiiable  than  war  in  which  thousands  go  forth 
without  any  cause  of  personal  quarrel,  and 
massacre  each  other. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr  Thrale's.  A  gentleman  attacked  Garrick  for 
being  vain.  Johnson  :  "  No  wonder,  Sir,  that 
he  is  vain ;  a  man  who  is  perpetuallv  fl:Attered  in 
every  mode  that  can  be  conceived.  So  many 
bellows  have  blown  the  fire,  that  one  wonders 
he  has  not  by  this  time  become  a  chiden."  Bos- 
well :  "  And  such  bellows  too.  Lovxl  Mans- 
field with  his  cheeks  like  to  burst.  Lord  Chatham 
like  an  iEolus.    I  have  read  such  notes  from 
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them  to  him  as  were  enough  to  turn  his  head." 
Johnson  :  "True.  When  he  whom  everybody 
else  flatters,  flatters  me,  I  then  am  truly  happy." 
Mrs  Thrale  :  "The  sentiment  is  in  Congreve, 
I  think.''  Johnson:  "Yes,  Madam,  in  'The 
Way  of  the  World':— 

« If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 
That  heart  wWch  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me. 

No,  Sir,  1  should  not  be  surprised  though 
Garrick  chained  the  ocean  and  lashed  the 
winds."  Boswell:  "Should  it  not  be.  Sir, 
lashed  the  ocean  and  chained  the  winds?" 
Johnson  ;  "  No,  Sir,  recollect  the  original— 

'  In  Conim  atque  Eumin  solitus  saevire  flagellis 
Barbaras,  ^olio  nuncjuam  hoc  in  carcere  passos. 
Ipsum  compedibus  qui  vinxerat  Ennosigseum.' "  * 

This  docs  very  well  when  both  the  winds  and 
the  sea  are  personified,  and  mentioned  by  their 
mythological  oames,  as  in  Juvenal;  but  when 
they  are  mentioned  in  plain  language,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithets  suggested  by  me  is  the  most 
obvious ;  and  accordingly,  my  friend  himself  in 
his  imitation  of  the  passage  which  describes 
Xerxes,  has 

"  The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind." 

The  modes  of  living  in  different  countries,  and 
the  various  views  with  which  men  travel  in  quest 
of  new  scenes,  having  been  talked  of,  a  learned 
gentleman,  who  holds  a  considerable  office  in  the 
law,  expatiated  on  the  happiness  of  a  savage  life, 
and  mentioned  an  instance  of  an  officer  who  had 
actually  lived  for  some  time  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  of  whom,  when  in  that  state,  he  quoted 
this  reflection,  with  an  air  of  admiration,  as  if  it 
had  been  deeply  philosophical :  "  Here  am  I,  free 
and  unrestrained,  amidst  the  rude  magnificence 
of  Nature,  with  this  Indian  woman  by  mv  side, 
and  this  gun,  with  which  I  can  procnre  food  when 
I  want  it :  what  more  can  be  desired  for  human 
happiness ? "  It  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  such  a  sentiment  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  due  animadversion.  John- 
son :  "  Do  not  allow  yourself.  Sir,  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  such  gross  absurdity.  It  is  sad  stuff; 
it  is  brutish.  If  a  bull  could  speak,  he  might  as 
well  exclaim, — Here  am  I  with  this  cow  and  this 
grass ;  what  being  can  enjoy  greater  felicity?" 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  destroycdhimsel£***  Johnson:  "It 
was  owing  to  imaginary  difficulties  in  his  af&irs, 
which,  had  he  talked  of  with  any  friend,  would 
soon  have  vanished."  Boswell:  "Do  you 
think.  Sir,  that  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad?  " 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  they  are  often  not  universally 
disordered  in  their  intellects,  but  one  passion 
presses  so  upon  them,  that  they  yield  to  it,  and 
commit  suicide,  as  a  passionate  man  will  stab 
another."  He  added,  "I  have  often  thought 
that  after  a  man  has  taken  the  resolution  to  kill 
himself,  it  is  not  courage  in  him  to  do  anything, 

•  "  The  immd  barbarian,  whose  impatient  ire 
Chastised  the  winds  that  disobeyed  his  nod, 
With  stripes  ne'er  suffered  from  the  Aolian  God, 
Fetter'd  the  Shaker  of  the  sea  and  land."— Jut.  x,  tSa. 

— GiproKO. 


however  desperate,  'because  he  has  nothing  to 
fear."  Goldsmith  :  "  I  don't  see  that."  John- 
son: "Nay,  but  my  dear « Sir,  why  should  not 
vou  see  what  every  one  else  sees  ?  "  Goldsmith  : 
"  It  is  for  fear  of  something  that  he  has  resolved 
to  kill  himself :  and  will  not  that  timid  disposition 
restrain  him?"  JOHNSON:  "  It  does  not  signify 
that  the  fear  of  something  made  him  resolve  ;  it 
is  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  after  the  resolution 
is  taken  that  I  argue.  Sup|)ose  a  man,  either 
from  fear,  or  pride,  or  conscience,  or  whatever 
motive,  has  resolved  to  kill  himself;  when  once 
the  resolution  is  taken,  he  has  nothing  to  fear. 
He  may  then  go  and  take  the  King  of  Prussia 
by  the  nose,  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  cannot 
fear  the  rack,  who  is  resolved  to  kill  himsel£ 
When  Eustace  Budgel  was  walking  down  to  the 
Thames,  determined  to  drown  himself,  he  might, 
if  he  pleased,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
have  turned  aside,  and  first  set  fire  to  St  James's 
Palace." 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  Mr  Beauclerk  and  I 
called  on  him  in  the  morning.  As  we  walked  up 
Johnson's  Court,  I  said, "  I  have  a  veneration  for 
this  court ; "  and  was  glad  to  find  that  Beauclerk 
had  the  same  reverential  enthusiasm.  We  found 
him  alone.  We  talked  of  Sir  Andrew  Stuarfs 
elegant  and  plausible  letters  to  Lord  Mansfield:  a 
copy  of  which  had  been  sent  by  the  author  to  Dr 
Johnson.  Johnson:  "They  have  not  answered 
the  end.  They  have  not  been  talked  of:  I  have 
never  heard  of  them.  This  is  owing  to  their  not 
being  sold.  People  seldom  read  a  book  which  is 
given  to  them ;  and  few  are  given.  The  way  to 
spread  a  work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price.  No 
man  will  send  to  buy  a  thing  that  costs  even  six- 
pence without  an  intention  to  read  it"  Boswell  : 
"May  it  not  be  doubted,  Sir,  whether  it  be 
proper  to  publish  letters,  arraigning  the  ultimate 
decision  of  an  important  cause  by  the  supreme 
judicature  of  the  nation?"  JOHNSON:  "No, 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  was  wrong  to  publish  these 
letters.  If  they  are  thought  to  do  harm,  why  not 
answer  them  ?  But  they  will  do  no  harm ;  if  Mr 
Douglas  be  indeed  the  son  of  Lady  Jane  he  can- 
not be  hurt :  if  he  be  not  her  son,  and  yet  has  the 
great  estate  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  he  may  well 
submit  to  have  a  pamphlet  against  him  by  Andrew 
Stuart  Sir,  I  think  such  a  publication  does  good, 
as  it  does  good  to  show  us  the  possibilities  of 
human  life.  And,  Sir,  you  will  not  sa)r  that  the 
Douglas  cause  was  a  cause  of  easy  decision,  when 
it  divided  your  court  as  much  as  it  could  do,  to  be 
determined  at  all.  When  your  judges  are  seven 
and  seven,  the  casting  vote  of  the  president  must 
be  given  on  one  side  or  other;  no  matter,  for  my 
argument,  on  which ;  one  or  the  other  mtisi  be 
taken  :  as,  when  I  am  to  move,  there  is  no  mattter 
which  leg  I  move  first.  And  then.  Sir,  it  was 
otherwise  determined  here.  No,  Sir,  a  more 
dubious  determination  of  any  question  cannot  be 
imagined."* 

*  I  regretted  that  Dr  Johnson  never  took  the  trouble  to  study 
a  question  which  interested  nations.  He  would  not  even  read  a 
pamphlet  which  I  wrote  upon  it,  entitled,  "  The  Essence  of  the 
Doup^las  Cause;"  which  I  have  reason  to  flatter  mvself.  had 
considerable  effect  in  favour  of  Mr  Douglas :  of  whose  legitunata 
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He  said :  **  Goldsmith  should  not  be  for  ever 
attempting  to  shine  in  conversation :  he  has  not 
temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he 
fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of 
sldll,  purtly  of  chance,  a  man  may  be  beat  at  times 
by  one  who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit. 
Now  Goldsmith's  putting  himself  against  another, 
is  like  a  man  laying  a  hundreid  to  one  who  cannot 
spare  the  hundred.  It  is  not  worth  a  man's 
while.  A  man  should  not  lay  a  hundred  to  one, 
unless  he  can  easily  spare  i^  though  he  has  a 
hundred  chances  for  him:  he  can  get  but  a 
|[uinea,  and  he  may  lose  a  hundred.  Goldsmith 
is  in  this  state.  When  he  contends,  if  he  gets 
the  better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man  of 
his  literary  reputation :  if  he  does  not  get  the 
better,  he  is  miserably  vexed.** 

Johnson's  own  superlative  powers  of  wit  set 
him  above  any  risk  of  such  uneasiness.  Garrick 
had  remarked  to  me  of  him,  a  few  days  before, 
^  Rabelais  and  all  other  wits  are  nothing  com- 
pared with  him.  You  may  be  diverted  bv  them ; 
but  Johnson  gives  you  a  forcible  hug,  and  shakes 
laughter  out  of  you  whether  you  wiU  or  no." 

Goldsmith,  however,  was  often  very  fortunate 
in  his  witty  contests,  even  when  he  entered  the 
lists  with  Johnson  himself.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  in  company  with  them  one  day,  when  Gold- 
smith said,  that  he  thought  he  could  write  a 
good  £able,  mentioned  the  simplicity  which  that 
kind  of  composition  requires,  and  observed,  that 
in  most  fables  the  animals  introduced  seldom 
talk  in  character.  '*  For  instance,''  said  he, ''  the 
(able  of  the  little  fishes,  who  saw  birds  fiy  over 
their  heads,  and  envying  them,  petitioned  Jupiter 
to  be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill,"  continued 
he,  ''consists  in  making  them  talk  like  little 
fishes."  While  he  indulged  himself  in  this  fanci- 
ful reverie,  he  observed  Johnson  shaking  his 
sides,  and  laughing.  Upon  which  he  smartly 
proceeded,  ^'  Why,  Dr  Johnson,  this  is  not  so 
easy  as  you  seem  to  think ;  for  if  you  were  to 
make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
WHALES." 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his  great 
variety  of  composition,  never  exercised  his 
talents  in  Cable,  except  we  allow  his  beautiful 
tale  published  in  Mrs  Williams'  Miscellanies  to 
be  of  that  species.  I  have,  however,  found 
among  his  manuscript  collections  the  following 
sketch  of  one; — 

"Glow-worm  lying  in  the  garden  saw  a 
candle  in  a  neighbouring  palace,  and  complained 
of  the  littleness  of  his  own  light  Anotner  ob- 
served— Wait  a  little — soon  dark, — ^have  out- 
lasted oroXX  [many]  of  these  glaring  lights  which 
are  only  brighter  as  they  haste  to  nothing." 

On  Thursday,  April  29,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua 
Reynoitis,  Mr  Langton,  Dr  Goldsmith,  and  Mr 

filiadoa  I  was  then,  and  am  still,  firmly  coDTinced.  Let  me 
add,  that  00  fact  can  be  more  respectably  asoertained  than  by 
the  jadgoMnt  of  the  most  august  tribunal  in  the  world:  a 
judgment  la  which  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Camden  united  in 
176^  and  from  which  only  five  of  a  nomcroiu  body  entered  a 
protest.  iM 


Thrale.  I  was  very  desirous  to  get  Or  Johnson 
absolutely  fixed  in  his  resolution  to  go  with  me 
to  the  Hebrides  this  year :  and  I  told  him  that  I 
had  received  a  letter  from  Dr  Robertson,  the 
historian,  upon  the  subject,  with  which  he  was 
much  pleased,  and  now  talked  in  such  a  manner 
of  his  long  intended  tour,  that  I  was  satisfied  he 
meant  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite  being 
mentioned.  Goldsmith  observed,  that  this  was 
also  a  custom  in  China :  that  a  dog-butcher  is 
as  common  there  as  any  other  butcher;  and 
that  when  he  walks  abroad  all  the  dogs  fall  on 
hinu  Johnson:  "That  is  not  owing  to  his 
killing  dogs.  Sir.  I  remember  a  butcher  at 
Lichfield,  whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the  house 
where  I  lived  always  attacked.  It  is  the  smell 
of  carnage  which  provokes  this,  let  the  animab 
he  has  killed  be  what  they  may."  Goldsmith  : 
"  Yes,  there  is  a  general  abhorrence  in  animals 
at  the  si^s  of  massacre.  If  you  put  a  tub  full 
of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  like  to  go 
mad."  Johnson:  **I  doubt  that"  G0Li>> 
SMITH :  "Nay,  Sir,  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated.* 
Thrale  :  **  You  had  better  prove  it  before  you 
put  it  into  your  book  on  natural  history.  You 
may  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  wilL"  Johnson  : 
"  Nay,  Sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove  it.  If 
he  is  content  to  take  his  information  from  others, 
he  may  get  through  his  book  with  little  trouble, 
and  without  much  endangering  his  reputation. 
But  if  he  makes  experiments  for  so  compre- 
hensive a  book  as  his,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
them ;  his  erroneous  assertions  would  then  fall 
upon  himself;  and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not 
having  made  experiments  as  to  every  particular." 
The  character  of  Mallet  having  been  intro- 
duced, and  spoken  of  slightingly  by  Goldsmith. 
Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  Mallet  had  talent  enough 
to  keep  his  literary  reputation  alive  as  long  as 
he  himself  lived;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a 
good  deal"  Goldsmith:  "  But  I  cannot  asrree 
that  it  was  so.  His  literary  reputation  was  dead 
long  Ijefore  his  natural  death.  I  consider  an 
author's  literary  reputation  to  be  alive  only 
while  his  name  will  ensure  a  good  price  for  his 
copy  from  the  booksellers.  I  will  get  you  (to 
Johnson)  a  hundred  guineas  for  anyOiing  what- 
ever that  you  shall  write,  if  you  put  your  name 
to  it" 

Dr  Goldsmith's  new  play,  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  being  mentioned  —  JOHNSON  :  "  I 
know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  has  so 
much  exhilarated  an  audience,  that  has  answered 
so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy — ^making  an 
audience  merry." 

Goldsmith  having  said  that  Garrick's  compli- 
ment to  the  Queen,"^which  he  introduced  into  the 
plajr  of  "The  Chances,"  which  he  had  akered  and 
revised  this  year,  was  mean  and  gross  flattery. 
Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  I  would  not  wn'/e^  I 
would  not  give  solemnlv  under  my  hand,  a  char- 
acter beyond  what  I  thought  really  true;  but  a 
speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flatter  ever  so  extrava- 
gantly, is  formular.  It  has  always  been  formular 
to  flatter  kings  and  queens ;  so  much  80|  that  even 
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In  our  church-service  we  have '  our  most  religious 
king/  used  indiscriminately,  whoever  is  king. 
Nay,  they  even  flatter  themselves — *  we  have  been 
graciousljr  pleased  to  grant.'  No  modem  flattery, 
however,  is  so  gross  as  that  of  the  Augustan  age, 
where  the  emperor  was  deified.  *  Prcesens  Divus 
habebitur  Augustus,^  And  as  to  meanness  (rising 
into  warmth),  how  is  it  mean  in  a  player — a  show- 
man—a fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling, 
to  flaUer  his  queen  ?  The  attempt,  indeed,  was 
dangerous ;  for  if  it  had  missed,  what  became  of 
Garrick,  and  what  became  of  the  queen  ?  As  Sir 
William  Temple  says  of  a  great  general,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  his  designs  be  formed  in 
a  masterly  manner,  but  that  they  should  be 
attended  with  success.  Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  time 
when  the  royal  family  is  not  generally  hked,  to  let 
it  be  seen  that  the  people  like  at  least  one  of 
them."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  "I  do  not 
perceive  why  the  profession  of  a  player  should  be 
despised ;  for  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all 
the  employmentsof  mankind  is  to  produce  amuse- 
ment. Garrick  produces  more  amusement  than 
anybody."  Boswell:  "You  say,  Dr  J[ohnson, 
that  Garrick  ^diibits  himself  for  a  shilling.  In 
this  respect  he  is  only  on  a  footing  with  a  lawyer 
who  exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and  even  will 
maintain  any  nonsense  or  absurdity,  if  the  case 
require  it.  Garrick  refuses  a  play  or  a  part  which 
he  does  not  like :  a  lawyer  never  refuses."  John- 
son :  **  Why,  Sir,  what  does  this  prove  ?  only 
that  a  lawyer  is  worse.  Boswell  is  now  like  Jack 
in  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'^**  who,'when  he  is  puzzled 
by  an  argument,  hangs  himself.  He  thinks  I 
shall  cut  him  down,  but  Til  let  him  hang  "  (laugh- 
ing vociferously).  SiR  Joshua  Reynolds  :  "Mr 
Boswell  thinks  that  the  profession  of  a  lawyer 
being  unquestionably  honourable,  if  he  can  show 
the  profession  of  a  player  to  be  more  honourable, 
he  proves  his  argument" 

On  Friday,  April  30,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Beauclerks,  where  were  Lord  Charlemont,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  more  members  of  the 
Literary  CLUB,;whom  he  had  obligingly  invited 
to  meet  me,  as  I  was  this  evening  to  be  balloted 
for  as  candidate  for  admission  into  that  dis- 
tinguished society.  Johnson  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  propose  me,  and  Beauclerk  was  very 
zealous  for  me. 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  :  "  It  is 
amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows.  He  seldom 
comes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant  than  any 
one  else."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  "  Yet  there 
is  no  man  whose  company  is  more  liked."  John- 
son :  "To  be  sure.  Sir.  When  people  find  a 
man  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  as  a 
writer  their  inferior  while  he  is  with  them,  it 
must  be  highly  gratifying  to  them.  What  Gold- 
smith comically  says  of  himself  is  very  true—  he 
alway.s  gets  the  better  when  he  argues  alone; 
meanijag,  that  he  is  master  of  a  subject  in  his 
study,  and  can  write  well  upon  it ;  but  when  he 
comes,  into  company,  grows  confused,  and  unable 
to  talk.  Take  him  as  a  poet,  his  *  Traveller '  is 
a  very*  fine  performance;  aye,  and  so  is  his 
'Deseited  Village,'  were  it  not  sometimes  too 


much  the  echo  of  his  'Traveller.'  Whether, 
indeed,  we  take  him  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer, 
or  as  an  historian,  he  stands  in  the  first  class.'' 
Boswell  :  "  An  historian  ?  My  dear  Sir,  you 
surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation  of  the  Roman 
History  with  the  works  of  other  historians  of  this 
age?"  Johnson:  "Why,  who  are  before 
him?"  Boswell:  "Hume,  Robertson,  Lord 
Lyttelton."  Johnson  (his  antipathy  to  the 
Scotch  beginning  to  rise) :  I  have  not  read 
Hume;  but  doubtless.  Goldsmith's  history  is 
better  than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the 
foppery  of  Dalrymple."  Boswell  :  "  Will  you 
not  admit  the  superiority  of  Robertson,  in  whose 
history  we  find  such  penetration — such  painting?" 
Johnson:  "Sir,  you  must  consider  how  that 
penetration  and  that  painting  are  employed.  It  is 
not  history,  it  is  imagmation.  He  who  describes 
what  he  never  saw,  draws  from  fancy.  Robertson 
paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces  inahistory 
piece ;  he  imagines  an  heroic  countenance.  You 
must  look  upon  Robertson's  work  as  romance, 
and  try  it  by  that  standard.  History  it  is  not 
Besides,  Sir,  it*  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer 
to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will 
hold.  Goldsmith  has  done  this  in  his  history. 
Now,  Robertson  might  have  put  twice  as  much 
in  his  book.  Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has 
packed  gold  in  wool;  the  wool  takes  up  more 
room  than  the  gold.  No,  Sir ;  I  always  uiought 
Robertson  would  be  crushed  by  his  own  weight 
—would  be  buried  under  his  own  ornaments. 
Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to  know : 
Robertson  detams  you  a  great  deal  too  long. 
No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cumbrous  detail 
a  second  time;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  narrative 
will  please  again  and  again.  I  would  say  to 
Robertson  what^an  old  tutor  of  a  college  said  to 
one  of  his  pupils :  '  Read  over  your  compositions, 
and  wherever  you  meet  with  a  passage  which 
you  think  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out.' 
Goldsmith's  abridgment  is  better  than  that  of 
Lucius  Florus  or  Eutropius ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  if  you  compare  him  with  Vertot,  in 
the  same  places  of  the  Roman  History,  you  will 
find  that  he  excels  Vertot.  Sir,  he  has  the  art  of 
compiling,  and  of  saying  ever)^ing  he  has  to 
say  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He  is  now  writing  a 
Natural  History,  and  he  will  make  it  as  enter- 
taining as  a  Persian  Tale." 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  topic  without  ob- 
serving, that  it  is  probable  that  Dr  Johnson,  who 
owned  that  he  often  "  talked  for  victory,"  rather 
urged  plausible  objections  to  Dr  Robertson's 
excellent  historical  works,  in  the  ardour  of 
contest,  than  expressed  his  real  and  decided 
opinion;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  he 
should  so  widely  differ  from  the  rest  of  the 
literary  world. 

Johnson:  "I  remember  once  being  with 
Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Abbey.  While  we 
surveyed  the  Poets'  Comer,  I  said  to  him^ 

*  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis,*  * 
When  we  got  to  Temple  Bar,  he  stopped  me, 

*  Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  i.  ili.  v.  13. 
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pointed  to  the  heads  upon  it,  and  slily  whispered 
me, 

'Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  iSTis.*"* 

Johnson  praised  John  Bunyan  highly :  **  His 
•Pilgrim's  Pro^ss*  has  great  merit,  both  for 
invention,  imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
stor^;  and  it  has  had  the  best  evidence  of  its 
ment,  the  general  and  continued  approbation  of 
mankind.  Few  books,  I  believe,  have  had  a 
more  extensive  sale.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it 
begins  very  much  like  the  poem  of  Dante ;  yet 
there  was  no  translation  of  Dante  when  Bunyan 
wrote.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had 
read  Spenser." 

A  proposition  which  had  been  agitated,  that 
monuments  to  eminent  persons  should,  for  the 
time  to  come,  be  erected  in  St  Paul's  church  as 
well  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  mentioned ; 
and  it  was  asked  who  should  be  honoured  by 
having  his  monument  first  erected  there.  Some> 
body  suggested  Pope.  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir, 
as  Pope  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  would  not 
have  his  to  be  first.  I  think  Milton's  rather 
should  have  the  precedence.t  I  think  more 
highly  of  him  now  than  I  did  at  twenty.  There 
is  more  thinking  in  him  and  in  Butler,  than  in 
any  of  our  poets." 

Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  wonder  why 
the  author  of  so  excellent  a  book  as  "The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  should  conceal  himself  John- 
son :  "  There  may  be  different  reasons  assi^ed 
for  this,  any  one  of  which  would  be  very  suflScient. 
He  may  have  been  a  clergyman,  and  may  have 
thought  that  his  religious  counsels  would  have 
less  weight  when  known  to  come  from  a  man 
whose  profession  was  theology.  He  may  have 
been  a  man  whose  practice  was  not  suitable  to 
his  principles,  so  that  his  character  mi^ht  injure 
the  efiect  of  his  book,  which  he  had  written  m  a 
season  of  penitence.  Or  he  may  have  been  a 
man  of  rigid  self-denial,  so  that  he  would  have 
no  reward  for  his  pious  labours  while  in  this 
world,  but  refer  it  all  to  a  future  state." 

The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  club,  and 
I  was  left  at  Beauclerk's  till  the  fate  of  my 
election  should  be  announced  to  me.  I  sat  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  which  even  the  charming  con- 
versation of  Lady  Di  Beauclerk  could  not  en- 
tirely dissipate.'*^  In  a  short  time  I  received  the 
agreeable  intelligence  that  I  was  chosen.  I 
hastened  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  found. 
Mr  Edmund  Burke,  whom  I  then  saw  for  the 
first  time,  and  whose  splendid  talents  had  long 
made  me  ardently  wisn  for  his  acquaintance : 
Dr  Nugent,  Mr  Garrick,  Dr  Goldsmith,  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Jones,  and  the  com- 
pany with  whom  I  had  dined.  Upon  my 
entrance,    Johnson    placed   himself  behind  a 

*  In  allusion  to  Dr  Johnson's  supposed  political  prindplcs, 
and  perhaps  his  own. 

t  Here  is  another  instance  of  his  high  admiration  of  Miltoo 
as  a  poet,  notwithstanding  his  just  abhorrence  of  that  sour 
Republican's  political  principles.  His  candour  and  discrimina- 
tion are  equally  conspicuous.  IiCt  ns  hear  no  more  of  his  "  in- 
justice to  Milton.** 


chair,  on  which  he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or 
pulpit,  and  with  humorous  formality  gave  me  a 
Ckarg^e^  pointing  out  the  conduct  expected  from 
me  as  a  good  member  of  this  club. 

Goldsmith  produced  some  very  absurd  verses 
which  had  been  publicly  recited  to  an  audience 
for  money.  Johnson  :  '*  I  can  match  this  non- 
sense. There  was  a  poem  called  *Eugenio,' 
which  came  out  some  years  ago,  and  concludes 
thus:— 

*  And  now,  ye  trifling,  self-assuming  elves. 
Brimful  of  pride,  of  nothing,  of  yourselves, 
Survey  Eu^enio,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er, 
Then  sink  into  jrourselves,  and  be  no  more.'  * 

Nay,  Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Royal 
Society,  has  these  lines  : — 

•  Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 

And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.'" 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a  great 
contempt  for  that  species  of  wit,  deigned  to 
allow  that  there  was  one  good  pun  in  "  Mena- 
g^ana,"  I  think  on  the  word  corfis.i 

Much  pleasant  conversation  passed,  which 
Johnson  relished  with  great  good  humour.  But 
his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to  it,  or  was 
interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  i,  we  dined  by  ourselves  at 
our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre  Tavern.  He  was 
placid,  but  not  much  disposed  to  talk.  He  ob- 
served, that  "The  Irish  mix  better  with  the 
English  than  the  Scotch  do ;  their  language  is 
nearer  to  English ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  they 
succeed  very  well  as  players,  which  Scotchmen 
do  not.    Then,  Sir,  they  have  not  that  extreme 

*  Dr  Johnson's  memory  here  was  not  perfectly  accurate: 
"  Eqgemo  "  does  not  conclude  thus.  There  are  eight  more  lines 
after  the  last  of  those  Quoted  by  him;  and  the  passage  which  he 
meant  to  recite  is  as  follows :— 

*'  Say  now,  ye  fluttering,  poor  aasnimng  elves, 
Stark  lull  of  pride,  of  tolly,  of— yourselves ; 
S^,  wfaere's  the  wretch  en  all  your  imjnous  crevr 
Who  dares  confront  his  character  to  view  ? 
Behold  Eu^enio,  view  him  o*er  and  o'er, 
Then  sink  mto  yourselves,  and  be  no  more." 

Kfr  Reed  informs  me  that  the  author  of  "  Eufl;enio,"  Thomas 
Beech,  a  wine  merchant,  at  Wrexham,  in  DenUghshire.  soon 
after  Its  publication,  via.,  ijth  Mav  1737,  cut  his  own  throat; 
and  that  it  appears  by  Swift's  worKs^  that  the  poem  had  been 
shown  to  him,  and  received  some  of^  his  corrections.  Johnson 
had  read  "  Eugenio  **  on  his  first  coming  to  town,  for  we  see  it 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Cave,  iR^iich  has  been  in- 
serted in  thu  work. 

t  I  formerly^  thought  that  I  had  perhaps  mistaken  the  word, 
and  imagined  it  to  be  Cot^t,  from  its  rimilarity  of  sound  to  the 
real  one.  For  an  accurate  and  shrewd  unknown  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  remarks  on  my  work,  observes  on 
this  passage— "Q.  If  not  on  the  word,  JPorif  A  vociferous 
French  preacher  said  of  Bourdaloue,  *  II  prdchey^>r/  bieny  et  moi 
hUnfert* "—Menagianw.  See  also  "Anecdotes  Litt^raires," 
Article  Bourdaloue.  But  my  ingenious  and  oblij^mg  corre- 
spondent, Mr  Abercrombie,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pointed  out  to 
me  the  foUoinng  passage  in  "Menagiana;''  which  renders  the 
preceding  co^jeaure  unnecessary,  and  confirms  my  original 


'Madame  de  Bourdonne,  Chanoinesse  de  Remiremont, 
venoit  d'entendre  un  discours  plein  de  feu  et  d'esprit,  mais  fort 
pen  soUde,  et  trfts  irregulier.  Une  de  ces  amies,  qui  v  prenoit 
int^rdt  pour  I'orateur,  lul  dit  en  sortant, '  Eh  bien,  Madame, 
que  vous  semble-t-il  de  oe  que  vous  venes  d'entendre?  Qu'il  y 
a  d'esprit  t*— '11  y  a  tant,"  repondit  Madame  de  Bourdonne, 
*que,  je  n'y  ai  pas  vli  de  corf** **— ** Menagiana,"  tome  ii. 
p.  64.    Amsterd.  17x3. 
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nationality  which  we  find  in  the  Scotch.  I  will 
do  you,  Boswdl,  the  justice  to  say,  that  you  are 
the  most  umcotckified  of  your  countrymen.  You 
are  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Scotchman  that 
I  have  taiown,  who  did  not  at  every  other  sentence 
bring  in  some  other  Scotchman." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs  Williams.  I  introduced 
a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  whether  the  claim  of  lay- 
patrons  to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well 
founded ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  exercised  without  the 
concurrence  (^  the  people?  That  Church  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  judicatures ; — a  Presby- 
tery ;  a  S vnod ;  and  finally,  a  General  Assembly ; 
before  all  of  which,  this  matter  may  be  con- 
tended ;  and  in  some  cases  the  Presbytery  having 
refused  to  induct  or  settle^  as  they  call  it,  the 
person  presented  by  the  patron,  it  has  been  foimd 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly. 
He  said,  I  might  see  the  subject  well  treated  m 
''The  Defence  of  Pluralities;"  and  although  he 
thought  that  a  patron  should  exercise  his  right 
with  tenderness  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people 
of  a  parish,  he  was  very  clear  as  to  his  right. 
Then  supposing  the  question  to  be  pleaded  before 
the  General  Assembly,  he  dictat^  to  me  what 
follows : 

"  Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonly 
opposed,  by  the  inferior  judicatures,  the  plea  of 
conscience.  Their  conscience  tells  them,  that 
the  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor ;  their 
conscience  tells  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  mmister  ungrateful 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  ConAdence 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  our- 
selves of  something  to  be  done,  or  somethmg  to 
be  avoided :  and  in  questions  of  simple  imper- 
plexed  morality,  conscience  is  very  <^en  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  of  law, 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  onen  confotmded 
with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  rights  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation,  or  historical  inquiry. 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his 
conscience,  may  teach  some  men  that  religion 
would  be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved  by 
granting  to  the  people  universally  the  choice  of 
their  mmisters.  But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill 
informed  that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for 
the  convenience  of  another.  Religion  cannot  be 
promoted  by  injustice;  and  it  was  never  yet 
found  that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly 
transacted. 

"That  justice  would  be  violated  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is 
apparent  to  all  who  know  whence  that  right 
had  its  original  The  right  of  patronage  was 
not  at  first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from 
unresisting  poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at 
first  usiuped  in  times  of  ignorance,  and  estab- 
lished only  by  succession  and  by  precedents. 
It  is  not  a  grant  capriciously  made  from  a 


higher  tyrant  to  a  lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly 
purchased  by  the  first  possessors,  and  justly 
mherited  by  Uiose  that  succeeded  them.  When 
Christianity  was  established  in  this  island,  a 
regukr  mode  of  public  worship  was  prescribed. 
Public  worship  requires  a  pubhc  place ;  and  the 
proprietors  of  lands,  as  they  were  converted, 
built  churches  for  their  families  and  their 
vassals.  For  the  maintenance  of  ministers, 
thev  settled  a  ^certain  portion  of  their  lands ; 
and  a  district  through  which  each  minister  was 
required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by  that 
circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This  is 
a  position  so  genersdly  received  in  England^ 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish 
are  regularl)^  received  for  each  other.  The 
churches  which  the  proprietors  of  lands  had 
thus  built  and  thus  endowed,  they  justly 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  provide  with 
ministers;  and  where  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment prevails  the  Bishop  has  no  power  to 
reject  a  man  nominated  by  the  patron,  but  for 
some  crime  that  might  exclude  him  from  the 
priesthood.  For  the  endowment  of  the  church 
being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he  was  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  give  it  according  to  his 
choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing  the 
holy  offices.  The  people  did  not  choose  him 
because  the  people  did  not  pay  him. 

"We  hear  it  sometimes  urged  that  this 
ori^nal  right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is 
obhterated  and  obscured  by  many  translations 
of  property  and  changes  of  government :  that 
scarce  any  church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
heirs  of  the  builders;  and  that  the  present 
persons  have  entered  subsequently  upon  the 
pretended  rights  by  a  thousand  accidental  and 
unknown  causes.  Much  of  this,  pexiiaps,  is 
true.  But  how  is  the  right  of  patronage  ex- 
tinguished? If  the  right  followed  the  lands,  it 
is  possessed  by  the  same  equity  by  which  die 
lands  are  possessed.  It  is,  in  efiect,  part  of  the 
manor,  and  protected  by  the  same  laws  with 
every  other  privilege.  Let  us  suppose  an  estate 
forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted  (by  tiie  Crown 
to  a  new  family.  With  the  lands  were  forfeited 
all  the  rights  appendant  to  those  lands ;  by  the 
same  power  that  grants  the  lands,  the  nghts 
also  are  granted.  The  right  lost  by  the  patron 
falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is  either  retained  by 
the  Crown,  or  ixiiat  to  the  people  is  the  same 
thing,  is  by  the  Crown  given  away.  Let  it 
change  hands  ever  so  often,  it  is  possessed  by 
him  that  receives  it  with  the  same  right  as  it 
was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  like  all  our  pos- 
sessions, be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudulently  ob- 
tained :  but  no  injiny  is  still  done  to  the  people : 
for  what  they  never  had,  they  have  never  lost 
Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titius,  but  neither 
Caius  nor  Titius  injures  the  people ;  and  no 
man's  conscience,  however  tender  or  however 
active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what  may  be 
proved  to  have  never  been  taken  away.  Sup- 
posing, what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that  a 
popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be  desired, 
our  desires  are  not  the  measures  of  equity.    It 
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were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  be  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must  leave 
both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them :  and 
must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous,  and 
power  with  the  cruel  Convenience  may  be  a 
rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
been  established.  But  as  the  great  end  of 
j^ovemment  is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no 
mconvenience  is  greater  than  that  of  making 
right  imcertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an 
enemy  to  public  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak 
heads  with  imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the 
series  of  civil  subordination,  by  inciting  the 
lower  classes  of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  the 
higher. 

"  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legally 
transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any 
other  nght, — we  have  left  to  the  advocates  of 
the  people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience. 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people 
would  really  gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the 
right  of  patronage.  What  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron  r  If  we  suppose  mankind 
actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to 
choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer  more 
by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  his 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption. 
The  qualifications  of  a  minister  are  well  loiown 
to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the 
patron  is  probably  the  only  judee  in  the  parish, 
and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  juoge  than  others; 
and  is  more  likely  to  inquire  minutely  and 
diligently  before  he  gives  a  presentation,  than 
one  of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give 
nothing  but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged,  that 
though  the  parish  might  not  choose  better 
ministers,  they  would  at  least  choose  ministers 
whom  they  like  better,  and  who  therefore  officiate 
with  greater  efficacy.  That  ignorance  and  per- 
verseness  should  always  obtain  what  they  like, 
was  never  considered  as  the  end  of  government; 
of  which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  that 
the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  and  the  regular  act  for 
the  capricious.  But  that  this  argument  supposes 
the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  resolute  to  act 
according  to  their  best  judgments,  though  this  be 
sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It 
supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but  unanimity  in  those 
who,  upon  no  other  occasions,  are  unanimous  or 
wise.  If,  by  some  strange  concurrence  all  the 
voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the  choice  of  any 
single  man,  though  I  could  not  charge  the  patron 
with  injustice  in  presenting  a  minister,  I  should 
censure  him  as  imkind  and  injudicious.  But  it  is 
evident^  that  as  in  all  other  popular  elections, 
there  will  be  contrarietyof  judgmentandacrimony 
of  passion,  a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would 


break  into  Actions,  and  the  contest  for  the  choice 
of  a  minister  would  set  neighbours  at  variance, 
and  bring  discord  into  families.  The  minister 
would  be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would 
flatter  some,  and  bribe  others ;  and  the  electors, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays,  and 
ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  dunng  the 
jollity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must,  however, 
come  at  last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must  pre- 
vail, and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession  of 
the  church.  On  what  terms  does  he  enter  upon 
his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half  his 
parish?  By  what  prudence  or  what  diligence 
can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that 
party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his 
living  ?  Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will 
enter  the  church  with  hanging  head  and  down- 
cast eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by 
whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been  over- 
powered He  will  hate  his  neighbour  for 
opposing  him,  and  his  minister  for  having 
prospered  by  the  opposition;  and  as  he  will 
never  see  him  but  with  pain,  he  will  never  see 
him  but  with  hatred.  Of  a  minister  presented 
by  the  patron  the  parish  has  seldom  anything 
worse  to  say  than  that  they  do  not  know  him. 
Of  a  minister  chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all 
those  who  do  not  favour  him  have  nursed  up  in 
their  bosoms  principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of 
r^'ection.  Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride. 
The  pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exas- 
perated by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  ac- 
knowledged superior.  He  bears  only  his  little 
share  of  a  general  evil,  and  suffers  in  common 
with  the  whole  parish ;  but  when  the  contest  is 
between  equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggra- 
vations; and  he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next 
neighbour  is  seldom  satisfied  without  some 
revenge :  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  bitterness 
of  mdignity  would  prevail  in  a  parish  where 
these  elections  should  happen  to  be  frequent, 
and  the  enmity  of  opposition  should  be  rekindled 
before  it  had  cooled." 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr  Johnson's 
masterly  thoughts  on  the  subject,  1  think  it 
proper  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  I  am 
myself  a  lay-patron,  I  do  not  entirely  subscribe 
to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him  at 
Mr  Thrale's,  in  the  Borough.  While  we  were 
alone,  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  to 
apologise  for  a  lady  who  had  been  divorced 
from  her  husband  by  act  of  Parliament^**  I 
said  that  he  had  used  her  very  ill,  had  behaved 
brutally  to  her,  and  that  she  could  not  continue 
to  live  with  him  without  having  her  delicacy 
contaminated;  that  all  affection  for  him  was 
thus  destroyed;  that  the  essence  of  conjugal 
union  being  gone,  there  remained  only  a  cold 
form,  a  mere  civil  obligation ;  that  she  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  qualities  to  produce 
happiness;  that  these  ought  not  to  be  lost: 
ana  that  ihe  gentleman  on  whose  account  she 
was  divorced  had  gained  her  heart  while  thus 
unhappily  situated.    Seduced,  perhaps,  by  the 
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charms  of  the  lady  in  questioxi,  I  thus  attempted 
to  palliate  what  I  was  sensible  could  not  be 
justified;  for  when  I  had  finished  my  harangue, 
my  venerable  friend  gave  me  a  proper  check : 
"  My  dear  Sir,  never  accustom  your  mind  to 
mingle  virtue  and  vice.  The  woman's  a  whore, 
and  there's  an  end  on't." 

He  described  the  father  of  one  of  his  friends 
thus:  "Sir,  he  was  so  exuberant  a  talker  at 
public  meetings,  that  the  gentlemen  of  his 
county  were  afraid  of  him.  No  business 
could  be  done  for  his  declamation." 

He  did  not  give  me  full  credit  when  I 
mentioned  that  1  had  carried  on  a  short  con- 
versation b)^  signs  with  some  Esquimaux,  who 
were  then  in  London,  particularly  with  one 
of  them  who  was  a  priest.  He  thought  I  could 
not  make  them  tmderstand  me.  No  man  was 
more  incredulous  as  to  particular  facts,  which 
were  at  all  extraordinary;  and  therefore  no 
man  was  more  scrupulously  inquisitive,  in 
order  to  discover  the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of 
my  friends,  Messrs  Edward  and  Charles  Dilly, 
booksellers  in  the  Poultry :  there  were  present, 
their  elder  brother,  Mr  Dilly,  of  Bedfordshire, 
Dr  Goldsmith,  Mr  Langton,  Mr  Claxton, 
Reverend  Dr  Mayo,  a  dissenting  minister, 
the  Reverend  Mr  Toplady,  and  my  friend  the 
Reverend  Mr  Temple. 

Hawkesworth's  compilation  of  the  voyages  to 
the  South  Sea  being  mentioned  .-—Johnson  : 
*'  Sir,  if  you  talk  of  it  as  a  subject  of  commerce, 
it  will  be  gainful ;  if  as  a  book  that  is  to  increase 
human  knowledge,  I  believe  there  will  not  be 
much  of  that.  Hawkesworth  can  tell  only  what 
the  voyagers  have  told  him;  and  they  have 
found  very  little,  only  one  new  animal,  I  think." 
BOSWELL :  "  But  many  insects,  Sir."  JOHNSON  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  as  to  insects,  Ray  reckons  of  British 
insects  twenty  thousand  species.  They  might 
have  stayed  at  home  and  discovered  enough  in 
that  way." 

Talking  of  birds,  I  mentioned  Mr  Baines  Bar- 
rin^on's  ingenious  essay  against  the  received 
notion  of  their  migration.  Johnson  :  "  I  think 
we  have  as  good  evidence  for  the  migration  of 
woodcocks  as  can  be  desired.  We  find  they  dis- 
appear at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  appear 
again  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year ;  and  some  of 
them,  when  weary  in  their  flight,  have  been 
known  to  alight  on  the  rigging  of  ships  far  out  at 
sea."  One  of  the  company  observed,  that  there 
had  been  instances  of  some  of  them  found  in  sum- 
mer in  Essex.  Johnson  : "  Sir,  that  strengthens 
our  argument.  Exceptio  probat  regulam.  Some 
being  found,  shows  that,  if  all  remained,  many 
would  be  found.  A  few  sick  or  lame  ones  may 
be  found.'*  Goldsmith  :  "There  is  a  partial 
migration  of  the  swallows ;  the  stronger  ones 
migrate,  the  others  do  not" 

BoswELL :  **  I  am  well  assured  that  the  people 
of  Otaheite,  who  have  the  bread  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  serves  them  for  bread,  laughed  heartily 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  tedious  process 
necessary  with  us  to  have  bread— ploughing. 


sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing,  grinding, 
baking."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  all  ignorant 
savages  will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the 
advantages  of  civilised  life.  Were  you  to  tell 
men  who  live  without  houses,  how  we  pile  brick 
upon  brick,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  then  after 
a  house  is  raised  to  a  certain  height,  a  man 
tumbles  off  a  scaffold,  and  breaks  his  neck,  he 
would  laugh  heartily  at  our  folly  in  building; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  men  are  better  without 
houses.  No,  Sir  (holding  up  a  slice  of  a  good 
loaf),  this  is  better  than  the  bread  tree." 

He  repeated  an  argument  which  is  to  be  found 
in  his  "Rambler"  against  the  notion  that  the 
brute  creation  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
reason :  "  Birds  build  by  instinct ;  they  never  im- 
prove ;  they  build  their  first  nest  as  well  as  any 
one  they  ever  build."  Goldsmith:  "Yet  we 
see  if  you  take  away  a  bird's  nest  with  the  e^gs 
in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter  nest  and  lay  again." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  that  is  because  at  first  she  has 
ftiU  time  and  makes  her  nest  deliberately.  In  the 
case  you  mention  she  is  pressed  to  lay,  and  must 
therefore  make  her  nest  quickly,  and  consequently 
it  will  be  slight."  GOLDSMITH  :  "  The  nidifica- 
tion  of  birds  is  what  is  least  known  in  natural 
history,  though  'one  of  the  most  curious  things 
in  it" 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  toleration.  John- 
son  :  "  Every  society  has  a  right  to  preserve 
public  peace  and  order,  and  therefore  has  a  good 
right  to  prohibit  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  have  a  dangerous  tendency.  To  say  the 
magistrate  has  this  right,  is  using  an  inadequate 
word ;  it  is  the  society  for  which  the  magistrate 
is  agent  He  may  be  morally  or  theologically 
wrong  in  restraining  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  thinks  dangerous,  but  he  is  politically 
right."  Mavo  :  "  I  am  of  opinion.  Sir,  that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion; 
and  that  the  magistrate  cannot  restrain  that 
right."  Johnson:  "Sir,  I  agree  with  you.  Every 
man  has  a  ri^ht  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  with 
that  the  magistrate  cannot  interfere.  People  con- 
found liberty  of  thinking  with  liberty  of  talking  ; 
nay,  with  liberty  of  preaching.  Every  man  has  a 
physical  right  to  think  as  he  pleases  ;  for  it  can- 
not be  discovered  how  he  thinks.  He  has  not  a 
moral  right,  for  he  ought  to  inform  himself,  and 
think  justly.  But,  Sir,  no  member  of  a  society 
has  a  right  to  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  what 
the  society  holds  to  be  true.  The  magistrate,  I 
say,  may  be  wrong  in  what  he  thinks ;  but  while 
he  thinks  himself  right,  he  may  and  ought  to 
enforce  what  he  thinks."  Mayo  :  "  Then,  Sir, 
we  are  to  remain  always  in  error,  and  truth  never 
can  prevail ;  and  the  magistrate  was  right  in  per- 
secuting the  first  Christians."  Johnson  :  "  Sir, 
the  only  method  by  which  religious  truth  can  be 
established  isbymartyrdom.  The  magistrate  has 
•  a  right  to  enforce  what  he  thinks ;  and  he  who  is 
conscious  of  the  truth  has  a  right  to  suffer.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  but  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand  and 
enduring  it  on  the  other."  Goldsmith  :  "  But 
how  is  a  man  to  act,  Sir?    Though  firmly  con- 
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the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  may  he  not 
c.^::  wrong  to  expose  himself  to  persecution  ? 
Ha!>  he  a  right  to  do  so?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were, 
conr  iji.tting  voluntary  suicide?"  Johnson:  "Sir, 
as  t '  voluntary  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  there  are 
twe  ■■  t:.oasand  men  in  an  army,  who  will  go 
witl  ■:■■:  scruple  to  be  shot  at,  and  mount  a  breach 
for:  .^wiice  a  day.'*  Goldsmith:  "But  have 
they  a  moral  right  to  do  this?'*  Johnson: 
"  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  will  not  take  the  imiversal 
opinion  of  mankind,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  If 
mankind  cannot  defend  their  own  way  of  think- 
ing, I  cannot  defend  it.  Sir,  if  a  man  is  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  expose  him- 
self to  martyrdom  or  not,  he  should  not  do  it. 
He  must  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  delegation 
from  Heaven.*'  Goldsmith:  "I  would  con- 
sider whether  there  is  the  greater  chance  of  good 
or  evil  upon  the  whole.  If  I  see  a  man  who  has 
fallen  into  a  well,  I  would  wish  to  help  him  out: 
but  if  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  he  shall 
pull  me  in,  than  that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I  would 
not  attempt  it.  So  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I 
might  wish  to  convert  the  Grand  Signor  to  the 
Christian  faith;  but  when  I  considered  that  I 
should  probably  be  put  to  death  without  effec- 
tuating my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I  should 
keep  myself  quiet."  Johnson  :  "Sir,  you  must 
consider  that  we  have  perfect  and  imperfect 
obligations.  Perfect  obligations,  which  are 
generally  not  to  do  somethinp^,  are  clear  and 
positive ;  as,  *  Thou  shalt  not  kill'  But  charity, 
lor  instance,  is  not  definable  by  limits.  It  is  a 
duty  to  give  to  the  poor ;  but  no  man  can  say 
how  much  another  should  |:ive  to  the  poor,  or 
when  a  man  has  given  too  little  to  save  his  souL 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  of  consequence  to  convert  infidels 
to  Christianity;  but  no  man  in  the  common 
course  of  things  is  obliged  to  carry  this  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  incur  the  danger  of  martyrdom, 
as  no  man  is  obliged  to  strip  himself  to  the 
shirt,  in  order  to  give  charity.  I  have  said  that 
a  man  must  be  persuaded  that  he  has  a  par- 
ticular delectation  from  Heaven."  Goldsmith  : 
"  How  is  this  to  be  known  ?  Our  first  reformers, 
who  were  burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and 
wine  to  be  Christ—*'  Johnson  (interrupting 
him) :  "  Sir,  they  were  not  burnt  for  not  believ- 
ing bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ,  but  for 
insulting  those  who  did  believe  it  And,  Sir, 
when  the  first  reformers  began,  they  did  not 
intend  to  be  martyred ;  as  many  of  them  ran 
away  as  could."  Boswell:  "But,  Sir,  there 
was  your  countryman  Elwal,  who,  you  told  me, 
challenged  King  George  with  his  black-guards 
and  his  red-guards."  Johnson  :  "  My  country- 
man Elwal,  Sir,  should  have  been  put  in  the 
stocks— a  proper  pulpit  for  him;  and  he*d  have 
had  a  numerous  audience.  A  man  who  preaches 
in  the  stocks  will  always  have  hearers  enough.** 
Boswell:  "But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  the 
right."  Johnson  :  "We  are  not  providing  for 
mad  people;  there  are  places  for  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  "  (meaning  Moorfields).  Mayo  : 
**  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  very  hard  that  I  should  not 
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be  allowed  to  teach  my  children  what  I  really 
believe  to  be  the  truth?"  Johnson:  "Why, 
Sir,  you  might  contrive  to  teach  your  childr^ 
extra  scan£dum;  but,  Sir,  the  magistrate,  if  he 
knows  it,  has  a  ri^ht  to  restrain  you.  Suppose 
you  teach  your  children  to  be  thieves  ? "  Mayo  : 
'•  This  is  makinjg^  a  joke  of  the  subject"  John- 
son :  "  Nay,  Sir,  take  it  thus,— that  you  teach 
them  the  community  of  goods;  for  which  there 
are  as  many  plausible  arguments  as  for  most 
erroneous  doctrines.  You  teach  them  that  all 
things  at  first  were  in  common,  and  that  no  man 
had  a  right  to  anything  but  as  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  it ;  and  that  this  still  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
rule  amongst  mankind.  Here,  Sir,  you  sap  a 
great  principle  in  society— property.  And  don't 
you  think  the  magistrate  would  have  a  right  to 
prevent  you?  Or,  suppose  you  should  teach 
yOur  children  the  notion  of  the  Adamites,  and 
they  should  run  naked  into  the  streets,  would 
not  the  magistrate  have  a  right  to  flog  'em 
into  their  doublets?"  Mayo:  "I  think  the 
magistrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  till  there  is 
some  overt  act"  Boswell:  "So,  Sir,  though 
he  sees  an  enemy  to  the  state  charging  a 
bltmderbuss,  he  is  not  to  interfere  till  it  is 
fired  off  I"  Mayo:  "He  must  be  sure  of  its 
direction  agamst  the  state."  Johnson  :  "The 
magistrate  is  to  judge  of  that  He  has  no 
right  to  restrain  your  thinking,  because  the  evil 
centres  in  yoursel£  If  a  man  were  sitting  at 
this  table,  and  chopping  off  his  fingers,  the 
magistrate  as  guardum  of  the  community,  has 
no  authority  to  restram  him,  however  he  mi^ht 
do  it  from  kindness  as  a  parent  Though,  in- 
deed, upon  more  consideration,  I  think  he  may ; 
as  it  is  probable,  that  he  who  is  chopping  ofTlus 
own  fingers,  may  soon  proceed  to  chop  off  those 
of  other  people.  If  I  think  it  right  to  steal  Mr 
Dilly's  plate,  I  am  a  bad  man ;  but  he  can  say 
nothing  to  me.  If  I  make  an  open  declaration 
that  I  think  so,  he  will  keep  me  out  of  his 
house.  If  I  put  forth  my  hand,  I  shall  be  sent 
to  Newgate.  This  is  the  gradation  of  think- 
ing, preaching,  and  acting:  if  a  man  thinlcs 
erroneously,  he  may  keep  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  and  nobody  will  trouble  him;  if  he 
preaches  erroneous  doctrine,  society  may  expel 
him ;  if  he  acts  in  consequence  of  it,  the  law 
takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged."  Mayo  :  "  But, 
Sir,  ought  not  Christians  to  have  liberty  of  con- 
science?" Johnson:  "I  have  already  told  you 
so,  Sir.  You  are  coming  back  to  where  you 
were."  Boswell  :  "  Dr  Mayo  is  always  talung 
a  return  post-chaise,  and  gom^  the  stage  over 
again.  He  has  it  at  ha&-pnce."  Johnson: 
"  Dr  Mayo,  like  other  champions  for  unlimited 
toleration,  has  got  a  set  of  words.*  Sir,  it  b  no 
matter,  poUtically,  whether  the  magistrate  be 
right  or  wrong.  Suppose  a  club  were  to  be 
formed,  to  drink  confusion  to  King  George  the 

*  Dr  Ma^'s  calm  temper  ami  steady  perseverance  remlered 
him  an  admirable  subject  for  the  exercise  of  Dr  Johnson's  pofrer- 
ful  abilities.  He  never  flinched:  but,  alter  reitera^ted  olows, 
remained  seemingly  unmoved  as  at  the  first.  The  sdntilhuiowis 
of  Johnson's  genius  flashed  every  time  he  was  struck,  without 
his  receiving  any  injury.  Hence  he  obtained  the  e^Mtbet  of  Tub 
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Third,  and  a  happy  restoration  to  Charles  the  1 
Third;  this  would  be  very  bad  with  respect  to 
the  state;  but  every  member  of  that  club  must 
either  conform  to  its  rules,  or  be  turned  out  of 
it  Old  Baxter,  I  remember,  maintains  that  the 
magistrate  should  'tolerate  all  things  that  are 
tolerable.'  This  is  no  good  definition  of  tolera- 
tion upon  any  principle ;  but  it  shows  that  he 
thought  some  things  were  not  tolerable."  Top- 
lady:  "Sir,  you  have  untwisted  this  difficult 
subject  with  great  dexterity/* 

During  this  argument,  Goldsmith  sat  in  rest- 
less agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and  skine. 
Finding  himself  excluded,  he  had  taken  his  hat 
to  go  away,  but  remained  for  some  time  with  it 
in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who,  at  the  close  of 
along  night  lingers  for  a  little  while  to  see  if  he 
can  have  a  favourable  opening  to  finish  with 
success.  Once  when  he  was  beg  inning  to  speak, 
he  found  himself  overpowered  by  the  loud  voice 
of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table,  and  did  not  perceive  Goldsmith's  attempt. 
Thus  disappointed  of  his  wish  to  obtain  the 
attention  of  the  company,  Goldsmith  in  a  passion 
threw  down  his  hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  bitter  tone, "  Take  it:* 
When  Toplady  was  going  to  speak,  Johnson 
uttered  some  sound  which  led  Goldsmith  to 
think  that  he  was  beginning  again,  and  taking 
the  words  from  Toplady.  Upon  which,  he  seized 
this  opportunity  of  venting  his  own  envy  and 
spleen,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  another 
person  :  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  Johnson,  **  the  gentle- 
man has  heard  you  patiently  for  an  hour;  pray 
allow  us  now  to  hear  him."  Johnson  (sternly) : 
"  Sir,  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I 
was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attention. 
Sir,  you  are  impertinent."  Goldsmith  made  no 
reply,  but  contmued  in  the  company  for  some 
time. 

A  gentleman  present^**  ventured  to  ask  Dr 
Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material  difference  as 
to  toleration  of  opinions  which  lead  to  action,  and 
opinions  merely  speculative ;  for  instance,  would 
it  be  wrong  in  the  magistrate  to  tolerate  those 
who  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ? 
Johnson  was  highly  offended,  and  said,  "I 
wonder.  Sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  your  piety  can 
introduce  this  subject  in  a  mixed  company." 
He  told  me  afterwards  that  the  impropriety  was, 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  company  might  have 
talked  on  the  subject  in  such  terms  as  might 
have  shocked  him;  or  he  might  have  been 
forced  to  appear  in  iJieir  eyes  a  narrow-minded 
man.  The  gentleman,  with  submissive  defer- 
ence, said  he  had  only  hinted  at  the  question 
from  a  desire  to  hear  Dr  Johnson's  opinion  upon 
it  Johnson:  "Why,  then,  Sir,  I  think  that 
permitting  men  to  preach  any  opinion  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Established  Church,  tends, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  lessen  the  authority!  of  the 
Churchy  and  consequently,  to  lessen  the  ii]^uence 
of  religion."  "It  may  be  considered,*  ^aid  the 
gentleman,  "  whether  it  would  not  be  .f)olitic  to 
tolerate  in  such  a  case."  Johnson  :*  "  Sir,  we 
have  been  talking  of  right;  this  is  another 
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question.     I   think  it  not  politic  to  tolerate  in 
such  a  case." 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  so  awful  a 
subject  should  be  introduced  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany, and  therefore  at  this  time  waived  the 
theological  question;  yet  his  own  orthodox 
belief  in  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
is  evinced  beyond  doubt,  by  the  following 
passage  in  his  private  devotions :  "  O  Lord, 
hear  my  prayer,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake;  to 
whom  with  Uiee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three 
persons  and  one  God,  be  all  honour  and  glory, 
world  without  end,  Amen."  * 

BoswELL:  "Pray,  Mr  Dilly,  how  does  Dr 
Leland's  History  ot  Ireland  sell?"  Johnson 
(bursting  forth  with  a  generous  indignation) : 
"The  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnatural  state,  for 
we  see  there  the  minority  prevailing  over  the 
majority.  There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the  ten 
persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that  which  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  have  exercised  against 
the  Catholics.  Did  we  tell  them  we  have  con- 
quered them,  it  would  be  above  board :  to  punish 
tnem  by  confiscation  and  other  penalties,  as 
rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice.  King  William 
was  not  their  lawful  sovereign :  he  had  not  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
when  they  appeared  in  arms  against  him." 

I  here  suggested  something  favourable  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Toplady  :  "  Does  not  their 
invocation  of  saints  suppose  omnipresence  in  the 
saints  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir ;  it  supposes  only 
pluri-presence ;  and  when  spirits  are  aivested  of 
matter,  it  seems  probable  that  they  should  see 
with  more  extent  than  in  an  embodied  state. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  approach  to  an  invasion  of 
any  of  the  divine  attributes  in  the  invocation  of 
saints.  But  I  think  it  is  will-worship,  and  pre- 
sumption. I  see  no  command  for  it,  and  there- 
fore think  it  is  safer  not  to  practise  it" 

He  and  Mr  Langton  and  I  went  together  to 
the  Club,  where  we  found  Mr  Burke,  Mr 
Garrick,  and  some  other  members,  and  amongst 
them  our  friend  Goldsmith,  who  sat  silently 
broodinp^  over  Johnson's  reprimand  to  him 
after  dinner.  Johnson  perceived  this,  and 
said  aside  to  some  of  us,  "Til  make  Gold- 
smith forgive  me ; "  and  then  called  to  him 
in  a  loud  voice,  "Dr  Goldsmith,  something 
passed  to-day  where  you  and  I  dined;  I  ask 
your  pardon."  Goldsmith  answered  placidly, 
"It  must  be  much  from  you,  Sir,  that  I  take 
ill."  And  so  at  once  the  difference  was  over, 
and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and 
Goldsmith  rattled  away  as  usual 

In  our  way  to  the  Club  to-night,  when  I 
regretted  that  Goldsmith  would,  upon  every 
occasion,  endeavour  to  shine,  by  which  he  often 
exposed  himself,  Mr  Langton  observed,  that  he 
was  not  like  Addison,  who  was  content  with  the 
fame  of  his  writings,  and  did  not  aim  also  at 
excellency  in  conversation,  for  which  he  found 
himself  unfit;  and  that  he  said  to  a  lady  who 
complained  of  his  having  talked  little  in  company, 
"  Madam,  I  have  but  nmepence  in  ready  money, 

*  '*  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  40, 
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but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds."  I 
observed  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great,  deal  of 
gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  not  content  with  that, 
was  always  taking  out  his  purse.  Johnson; 
"  Yes,  Sir,  and  that  so  often  an  empty  purse  I " 

Goldsmith's  incessant  desire  ot  being  con- 
spicuous in  company,  was  the  occasion  of  his 
sometimes  appearing  to  such  disadvantage  as 
one  should  hardly  have  supposed  possible  in  a 
man  of  his  genius.  When  his  literary  reputation 
had  risen  deservedly  high,  and  his  society  was 
much  courted,  he  became  very  jealous  of  the 
extraordinary  attention  which  was  everywhere 
paid  to  Johnson.  One  evening,  in  a  circle  of  wits, 
he  found  fault  with  me  for  talking  of  Johnson  as 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  unquestionable  super- 
iority. "  Sir,**  said  he,  "  you  are  for  making  a 
monarchy  of  what  should  be  a  republic.'* 

He  was  still  more  mortified,  when  talking  in 
a  company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
were  present ;  a  German,  who  sat  next  him,  and 
perceived  Johnson  rolling  himself,  as  if  about  to 
speak,  suddenly  stopped  him,  saying,  "Stay, 
stay — ToctorShonson  is  going  to  say  something." 
This  was,  no  doubt,  very  provoking,  especially  to 
one  so  irritable  as  Goldsmith,  who  frequently  men- 
tioned it  with  strong  expressions  of  indignation. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Goldsmith  was 
sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with  an  easy 
familiarity,  but  upon  occasions  would  be  conse- 
quential and  important.  An  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred in  a  small  particular.  Johnson  had  a  way 
of  contracting  the  names  of  his  friends :  as  Beau- 
clerk,  Beau;  Boswell,  Bozzy;  Langton,  Lanky; 
Murphy,  Mur;  Sheridan,  Sherry.  I  remember 
one  day,  when  Tom  Davies  was  telling  that  Dr 
Johnson  said,  "  We  are  all  in  labour  for  a  name 
to  Goldys  play,"  Goldsmith  seemed  displeased 
that  such  a  libeity  should  be  taken  with  his  name 
and  said,  "  I  have  often  desired  him  not  to  call 
me  GoldyJ^  Tom  was  remarkably  attentive  to 
the  most  minute  circumstances  about  Johnson.  I 
recollect  his  telling  me  once,  on  my  arrival  in 
London,  "  Sir,  our  great  friend  has  made  an  im- 
provement on  his  appellation  of  old  Mr  Sheridan. 
He  calls  him  now  Sherry  deny,** 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  MR  BAGSHAW,  AT 
BROMLEY.* 

"iJ/ay8,  1773. 
"  Sir, 
"I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  addi- 
tions to  my  Dictionary;  but  the  new  edition  has 

*  The  Rer.  Thomas  Bagshaw.  M.A.,  who  died  on  November 
ao,  1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Chaplain  of 
Bromley  College,  in  Kent,  and  Rector  of  Soathfleet.  He  had 
resigned  the  aire  of  Bromley  Parish  some  time  before  his  death. 
For  this  and  another  letter  from  Dr  Johnson  in  1784,  to  the  same 
truly  respectable  man.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  John  Loveday,  of 
the  Commons,  a  son  ot  the  late  learned  and  pious  John  Loveday, 
Esq.,  of  Caversham  in  Berkshire,  who  obligingly  transcribed 
them  for  me  from  the  originals  in  his  possession.  This  worthy 
gentleman,  having  retired  from  business,  now  lives  in  Warwick- 
shire. The  world  has  been  lately  obliged  to  him  as  the  Editor 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Townson's  excellent  work,  modestly  entitled 
"A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Interment 
to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saiaoor  Jesus  Christ ;"  to  . 
which  is  prefixed  a  truly  interesting  and  plflasmg  aoOOODt  of  th« 
author  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Ralph  Churtoxu 


been  published  some  time,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
now  make  use  of  them.  Whether  I  shall  ever 
revise  it  more,  I  know  not.  If  many  readers  had 
been  as  judicious,  as  diligent,  and  as  communica- 
tive as  yourself,  my  work  had  been  better.  The 
world  must  at  present  take  it  as  it  is. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Sunday,  May  8,'»  I  dined  with  Johnson  at 
Mr  Langton's  with  Dr  Beattie  and  some  other 
company.  He  descanted  on  the  subject  of  Lite- 
rary Property.  "  There  seems,"  said  he,  "  to  be 
in  authors  a  stronger  right  of  property  than  that 
by  occupancy ;  a  metaphysical  right,  a  right,  as 
it  were,  of  creation,  which  should  from  its  nature 
be  perpetual ;  but  the  consent  of  nations  is  against 
it ;  and  indeed  reason  and  the  interest  of  learning 
are  against  it ;  for  were  it  to  be  perpetual,  no 
book,  however  useful^  could  be  universally  dif- 
fused amongst  mankind,  should  the  proprietor 
take  it  into  his  head  to  restrain  its  circulation. 
No  book  could  have  the  advantage  of  being 
edited  with  notes,  however  necessary  to  its 
elucidation,  should  the  proprietor  perversely 
oppose  it.  For  the  general  good  of  the  world, 
therefore,  whatever  valuable  book  has  once  been 
created  by  an  author,  and  issued  out  by  him, 
should  be  understood  as  no  longer  in  his  power, 
but  as  belonging  to  the  public;  at  the  same 
time  the  author  is  entitled  to  an  adequate 
reward.  This  he  should  have  by  an  exclusive 
right  to  his  work  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years." 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo's  strange  specu- 
lation on  the  primitive  state  of  human  nature ; 
observing,  "  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture  about  a  thing^ 
useless,  even  were  it  known  to  be  true.  Know- 
ledge of  all  kind  is  good.  Conjecture,  as  to 
things  useful,  is  good ;  but  conjecture  as  to  what 
it  would  be  useless  to  know,  such  as  whether 
men  went  upon  all  four,  is  very  idle." 

On  Monday,  May  9,  as  I  was  to  set  out  on  my 
return  to  Scotland  next  morning,  I  was  desirous 
to  see  as  much  of  Dr  Johnson  as  I  could.  But 
I  first  called  on  Goldsmith  to  take  leave  of  him. 
The  jealousy  and  envy  which,  though  possessed 
of  many  most  amiable  qualities,  he  frankly 
avowed,  broke  out  violently  at  this  interview. 
Upon  another  occasion,  when  Goldsmith  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  of  an  envious  disposition,  I 
contended  with  Johnson  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
angry  with  him,  he  was  so  candid  in  owning  it. 
"Nay,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "we  must  be  angry 
that  a  man  has  such  a  superabundance  of  an 
odious  quality  that  he  cannot  keep  it  within  his 
own  breast,  but  it  boils  over."  In  my  opinion, 
however.  Goldsmith  had  not  more  of  it  than 
other  people  have,  but  only  talked  of  it  freely. 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  Johnson  was 
going  to  be  a  traveller ;  said,  "  he  would  be  a 
dead  weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  lug  him  along  through  the  High- 
lands and  Hebrides."  Nor  would  he  patiently 
allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  Johnson's  wonderful 
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abilities;  but  exclaimed,  'Ms  he  like  Burke, 
who  winds  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent?" 
**But,"  said  I,  "Johnson  is  the  Hercules  who 
strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle." 

I  dined  with  Dr  Johnson  at  General  Paoli's. 
He  was  obliged,  by  indisposition,  to  leave  the 
company  early ;  he  appointed  me,  however,  to 
meet  him  in  the  evenmg  at  Mr  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Chambers's  in  the  Temple,  where  he  accordingly 
came,  though  he  continued  to  be  very  ilL  Cham- 
bers, as  is  common  on  such  occasions,  prescribed 
various  remedies  to  him.  JOHNSON  (fretted  by 
pain) :  "  Prythee  don't  tease  me.  Stay  till  I  am 
well,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  how  to  cure  my- 
self." He  grew  better,  and  talked  with  a  noble 
enthusiasm  of  keeping  up  the  representation  of 
respectable  families.  His  zeal  on  this  subject 
was  a  circumstance  in  his  character  exceedingly 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  him- 
self had  no  pretensions  to  blood.  I  heard  him 
once  say,  "  I  have  great  merit  in  bein^  zealous 
for  subordination  and  the  honours  of  birth;  for 
I  can  hardly  tell  who  was  my  grandfather."  He 
maintained  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  male 
succession,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  one 
of  our  friends,  who  had  that  day  employed  Mr 
Chambers  to  draw  his  will,  devising  his  estate 
to  his  three  sisters,  in  preference  to  a  remote 
heir  male.  Johnson  called  them  **  three 
dowdiesy^  and  said,  with  as  high  a  spirit  as  the 
boldest  Baron  in  the  most  perfect  days  of  the 
feudal  system,  "  An  ancient  estate  should  always 
go  to  males.  It  is  mighty  foolish  to  let  a 
stranger  have  it  because  he  marries  your 
daughter,  and  takes  your  name.  As  for  an 
estate  newly  acquired  by  trade,  you  may  give  it, 
if  you  will,  to  the  dog  Towser^  and  let  him  keep 
his  own  name." 

I  haveknownhim  attimes  exceedingly  diverted 
at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very  small  sport 
He  now  laughed  immoderately,  without  any 
reason  that  we  could  perceive,  at  our  friend's 
making  his  will;  called  him  the  testator^  and 
added,  "  I  dare  say  he  thinks  he  has  done  a 
mighty  thing.  He  won't  stay  till  he  gets  home 
to  his  seat  in  the  country,  to  produce  this 
wonderful  deed :  he'll  call  up  the  landlord  of  the 
first  inn  on  the  road;  and,  after  a  suitable  pre- 
face upon  the  mortality  and  the  imcertainty  of 
life,  will  tell  him  that  he  should  not  delay  making 
his  will;  and  *here,  Sir,'  will  he  say,  Ms  my 
will,  which  I  have  just  made,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  ;* 
and  he  will  read  it  to  him  (laughing  all  the 
time).  He  believes  he  has  made  this  will ;  but 
he  did  not  make  it :  you.  Chambers,  made  it  for 
him.  I  trust  you  have  had  more  conscience 
than  to  make  him  say,  'being  of  sound  under- 
standing ;*  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  hope  he  has  left  me  a 
legacy.  I'd  have  his  will  turned  into  verse,  like 
a  ballad." 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on,  exult- 
ing in  his  own  pleasantry,  which  certainly  was 
not  such  as  mignt  be  expected  from  the  author 
of  "The  Rambler,"  but  which  is  here  preserved, 
that  my  readers  may  be  acquainted  even  with 


the  slightest  occasional  characteristics  of  so 
eminent  a  man, 

Mr  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  relish 
this  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which  pars 
magna  fuit^  and  seemed  impatient  till  he  ^ot  rid 
of  us.  Johnson  could  not  stop  his  merriment, 
but  continued  it  all  the  way  till  he  got  without 
the  Temple  Gate.  He  then  burst  into  such  a  fit 
of  laughter,  that  he  appeared  to  be  almost  in  a 
convulsion;  and,  in  order  to  support  himself, 
laid  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at  me  side  of  the 
foot  pavement,  and  sent  forth  peals  so  loud,  that 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  his  voice  seemed  to 
resound  from  Temple  Bar  to  Fleet  Ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  awful, 
melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson,  happened 
well  to  counteract  the  feelings  of  sadness  which 
I  used  to  experience  when  parting  with  him  for 
a  considerable  time.  I  accompanied  him  to  his 
door,  where  he  gave  me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year,  "Between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having  always  con« 
sidered  that  time  as  propitious  to  study,  I  at- 
tempted to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  Language." 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  here  admits  an 
opinion  of  the  human  mind  being  influenced  by 
seasons,  which  he  ridicules  in  his  writings.  His 
progress,  he  says,  was  interrupted  by  a  fever 
"  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  sinall  print, 
left  an  inflammation  in  his  useful  eye."  We 
cannot  but  admire  his  spirit  when  we  know, 
diat  amidst  a  complication  of  bodily  and  mental 
distress,  he  was  still  animated  with  the  desire 
of  intellectual  improvement*  Various  notes  of 
his  studies  appear  on  difierent  days,  in  his 
manuscript  diary  of  this  year;  such  as, 

"  Inchoavi  lectionem  Pentaieuchi — Finivi 
lectionem  Conf.  Fab.  Burdonum. — Legiprimum 
actum  Troaaum. — Legi  Dissertattonem  Clerici 
postremam  de  Pent, — 2  of  Claris  Semums, — 
L.  ApoUonii  pugnam  ^etriciafn,^L,  centum 
versus  Homeri.*^ 

Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  accessions 
of  literature  he  was  perpetually  infusing  into  his 
mind,  while  he  charged  himself  with  idleness. 

This  year  died  Mrs  Salisbury  (mother  of  Mrs 
Thrale),  a  lady  whom  he  appears  to  have 
esteemed  much,  and  whose[memory  he  honoured 
with  an  £pitaph.+ 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the  29th 
of  May,  I  pressed  him  to  persevere  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  make  this  year  the  projected  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  of  which  he  and  I  had  talked  for  many 
years,  and  which  I  was  confident  would  afford  us 
much  entertainment 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'*  Johnson's  Courts  Fleet  Street, 
July  5,  1773. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"When  your  letter  came  to  me,  I  was  so 
darkened  by  an  inflammation  in  my  eye  that  L 


"  Prayers  and  MediUtioDs/'jp.  139. 

Mrs  Pioxzi's  "  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,"  p.  131. 
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could  not  for  some  time  read  it.  I  can  now  write 
without  trouble,  and  can  read  large  prints.  My 
eye  is  gradually  growing  stronger;  and  I  hope 
will  be  able  to  take  some  delight  in  the  survey 
of  a  Caledonian  loch. 

**  Chambers  is  going  a  Judge,  with  six  thousand 
a-year,  to  Bengal.  He  and  I  shall  come  down 
together  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  thence  I  shall 
easily  get  to  Edinburgh.  Let  me  know  the  exact 
time  when  your  Courts  intermit  I  must  conform 
a  little  to  Chambers's  occasions,  and  he  must  con- 
form a  little  to  mine.  The  time  which  vou  shall 
fix  most  be  the  common  point  to  which  we  will 
come  as  near  as  we  can.  Except  this  eye,  I  am 
veiy  wclL 

"Beattie  is  so  caressed,  and  invited,  and  treated, 
and  liked,  and  flattered  by  the  great,  that  I  can 
see  nothing  of  him.  I  am  in  great  hope  that  he 
will  be  well  provided  for,  and  then  we  will  live 
upon  him  at  the  Marischal  College,  without  pity 
or  modesty. 

" ^**  left  the  town  without  taking  leave  of 

me,  and  is  gone  in  deep  dudgeon  to .    Is 

not  this  very  childish  ?   Where  is  now  my  legacy  ? 

"  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby  are 
both  well.  I  shall  see  them  too  when  I  come ; 
and  I  have  that  opinion  of  your  choice,  as  to 
suspect  that  when  I  have  seen  Mrs  Boswell,  I 
shaol  be  less  willing  to  go  away. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  SIm.  Johnson.     . 

"  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Chambers 
Is  now  at  Oxford." 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that  the 
Court  of  Session  rose  on  the  12th  of  August, 
hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time,  and  expressing, 
perhaps  in  too  extravagant  terms,  my  admiration 
of  him,  and  my  expectation  of  pleasure  from  our 
intended  tour. 

**T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*Mft|5W/3,  1773. 

"Dear  Sir, 
•'  I  shall  set  out  from  London  on  Friday  the 
6th  of  this  month,  and  purpose  not  to  loiter  much 
by  the  way.  Which  day  I  shall  be  at  Edinbui^gh 
I  cannot  exactly  telL  I  suppose  I  must  drive  to 
an  inn,  and  send  a  porter  to  find  you. 

"  I  am  afraid  Beattie  will  not  be  at  his  College 
soon  enough  for  us,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss 
him ;  but  there  Is  no  staying  for  the  concurrence 
of  all  conveniences.  We  will  do  as  well  as  we 
can.  I  am.  Sir, 

•*  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

to  the  same. 

"^f/^w/3, 1773. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"Not  being  at  Mr  Thrale*s  when  your  letter 
came,  I  had  written  the  enclosed  paper  and 
sealed  it ;  bringing  it  hither  for  a  frank,  I  found 


yours.  If  anything  could  repress  my  ardour,  it 
would  be  such  a  letter  as  yours.  To  disappoint 
a  friend  is  unpleasing :  and  he  that  forms  ex- 
pectations like  yours,  must  be  disappointed. 
Think  only  when  you  see  me,  that  you  see  a 
man  who  loves  you,  and  is  proud  and  glad  that 
you  love  him. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

*^  Newcastle t  Aug,  11,  1773. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  came  hither  last  night,  and  hope,  but  do 
not  absolutely  promise,  to  be  in  Edinburgh  on 
Saturday.    Beattie  will  not  come  so  soon. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
"  My  compliments  to  your  lady." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

•*  Saturday  nighty^ 

"  Mr  Johnson  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr 
Boswell,  being  just  arrived  at  Boyd's." 

His  stay  in  Scotland  was  from  the  i8th  of 
August,  on  which  day  he  arrived,  till  the  22nd 
of  November,  when  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
London ;  and  I  believe  ninety-four  days  were 
never  passed  by  any  man  in  a  more  vigorous 
exertion. 

He  came  by  the  way  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  few  days, 
and  then  went  by  St  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Inver- 
ness, and  Fort  Augustus^  to  the  Hebrides,  to 
visit  which  was  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view.  He  visited  the  Isles  of  Sky,  Rasay,  Coll, 
Mull,  Inchkenneth,  and  IcolmkilL  He  travelled 
through  Argyleshire,  by  Inverary,  and  from 
thence  by  Lochlomond  and  Dumbarton  to  Glas- 
gow, then  by  Loudon  to  Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire, 
die  seat  of  my  family,  and  then  by  Hamilton, 
back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  again  spent  some 
time.  He  thus  saw  the  four  Universities  ot 
Scotland,  its  three  principal  cities,  and  as  much  of 
the  HigMand  and  insular  life  as  was  sufficient  for 
his  philosophical  contemplation.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  accompanyinghim  during  the  whole  of  his 
journey.  He  was  respectfully  entertained  by  the 
great,  the  learned,  and  the  elegant  wherever  he 
went ;  nor  was  he  less  delighted  with  the  hospi- 
tality which  he  experienced  in  humbler  life. 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  his  mind,  as  exercised  during  this  pere- 
grination, upon  innumerable  topics,  have  been 
faithfully,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  dis- 
played in  my  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides," 
to  which,  as  the  public  has  been  pleased  to  honour 
it  by  a  very  extensive  circulation,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer,  as  to  a  separate  and  remarkable  portion  of 
his  life,  which  may  be  there  seen  in  detail,  and 
which  exhibits  as  striking  a  view  of  his  powers  in 
conversation,  as  his  works  do  of  his  excellence  in 
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writing.  Nor  can  I  deny  to  myself  the  very 
flattenng  gratification  of  inserting  here  the 
cliaracter  which  my  friend  Mr  Courtenay  has 
been  pleased  to  give  of  that  work  : 

•*  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true, 
So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  our  view : 
In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  expand ; 
The  master  rises  by  the  pupil's  hand; 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  nis  happy  vein, 
Graced  with  the  naiveti  of  the  sage  Montaigne. 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  displav'd, 
But  e'en  the  specks  of  character  portray'ci: 
We  sec  the  *  Rambler '  with  fastidious  smile 
Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad  isle ; 
But  when  the  heroic  tale  of  Flora*  charms, 
Deck'd  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms: 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain. 
And  Samuel  smgs,  'The  King  shall  have  his  cdn,^ *' 

During  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  after  his  return 
from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  Scotland;  and  it  will 
appear,  from  his  subsequent  letters,  that  he  was 
not  less  solicitous  for  intelligence  on  this  subject 
after  his  return  to  London. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**Nov,  27,  1773. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  came  home  last  ni^ht,  without  any  incom- 
modity,  danger,  or  wearmess,  and  am  ready  to 
begin  a  new  journey.  I  shall  go  to  Oxford  on 
Monday.  I  know  Mrs  Boswell  wished  me  well 
to  go  ;t  her  wishes  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Mrs  Williams  has  received  Sir  A's  J  letter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  those  to  whom 
my  compliments  may  be  welcome. 

*'  Let  the  box  §  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can,  and 
let  me  know  when  to  expect  it. 

"  Inquire,  if  you  can,  the  order  of  the  Clans; 
Macdonald  is  first,  Maclean  second;  further  I 
cannot  go.    Quicken  Dr  Webster.  || 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

**  Edinbur^h^  Dec.  2,  1773. 
"  You  shall  have  what  information  I  can  pro- 

«  The  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald.  See  Boswell's  **  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,** 

tin  this  he  showed  a  very  acute  penetration.  My  wife  paid 
him  the  most  assiduous  and  respectliil  attention,  while  he  was 
our  guest ;  so  that  I  wonder  how  he  discovered  ner  wishing  for 
his  departure.  The  truth  is,  that  hb  irregular  hours  ana  un- 
couth nahits,  such  as  tuminff  the  candles  with  their  heads 
downwards  when  they  did  not  oum  tnight  enough,  and  letting 
the  wax  drop  upon  the  carpet,  could  not  but  be  disaereeaUe  to 
a  lady.  Besides,  she  had  not  that  high  admiration  ofhim  which 
was  felt  by  most  of  diose  who  knew  him ;  and  what  was  very 
naiural  to  a  female  mind,  she  thought  he  had  too  much  influence 
over  her  husband.  She  once  in  a  Uttle  warmth  made,  with  more 
p^j'int  than  justice,  this  remark  upon  that  subject:  "  I  have  seen 
U'uny  a  bear  led  by  a  man ;  but  1  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by 
a  bear.** 

\  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  Professors  at  Aberdeen. 

§  This  was  a  box  containing  a  number  of  curious  things  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  Scotland,  particularly  some  horn  spoons. 

r  The  Reverend  Dr  Alexander  Webster,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  had  pro- 
ini»ed  him  mformation  coaceraing  the  Highlands  and  T^lanqg  of 
Scoiiood. 


cure  as  to  the  order  of  the  Clans.  A  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Grant  tells  me  that  there  is  no 
settled  order  among  them ;  and  he  says  that  the 
Macdonalds  were  not  placed  upon  the  right  of 
the  army  at  Culloden ;  the  Stuarts  were.  I 
shall,  however,  examine  witnesses  of  every  name 
that  I  can  find  here.  Dr  Webster  shall  be 
Quickened  too.  I  like  your  little  memorandums ; 
tney  are  symptoms  of  your  being  in  earnest  with 
your  book  of  northern  travels. 

''Your  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  by  sea. 
You  will  find  in  it  some  pieces  of  the  broom 
bush,  which  you  saw  growmg  on  the  old  castle 
of  Auchinleck.  The  wood  has  a  curious  appear- 
ance when  sawn  across.  You  may  either  have 
a  little  writing-standish  made  of  it,  or  get  it 
formed  into  boards  for  a  treatise  on  witchcraft, 
by  way  of  a  suitable  binding." 


"  MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  Dec.  18,  1773. 

"  You  promised  me  an  inscription  for  a  print 
to  be  taken  from  an  historical  picture  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  being  forced  to  resign  her 
crown,  which  Mr  Hamilton  at  Rome  has  painted 
for  me.  The  two  following  have  been  sent  to 
me: — 

*  Maria  Scotorum  Repna  meliori  seculo  digna^ 
jus  regium  civibus  seditiosis  invita  resigncU? 

^  Gives  seditiosi  Mariam  Scotorum  Reginam 
sese  tnuneri  abdicare  invitam  cogunt} 

"Be  so  good  as  to  read  the  passage  in 
Robertson,  and  see  if  you  cannot  give  me  a 
better  inscription.  I  must  have  it  both  in  Latin 
and  English;  so  if  you  should  not  give  me 
another  Latin  one,  you  will  at  least  choose  the 
best  of  these  two,  and  send  a  translation  of  it" 

His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put  to  a 
pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  London,  by 
a  liberty  which  Mr  Thomas  Davies  had  taken 
with  him  in  his  absence,  which  was,  to  publish 
two  volumes,  entitled,  "Miscellaneous  and  Fugi- 
tive Pieces,"  which  he  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers, "  By  the  Author  of  the  *  Rambler.'  *»  In 
this  collection,  several  of  Dr  Johnson's  ac- 
knowledged writings,  several  of  his  anonymous 
performances,  and  some  which  he  had  written 
for  others,  were  inserted;  but  there  were  also 
some  in  which  he  had  no  concern  whatever. 
He  was  at  first  very  angry,  as  he  had  good 
reason  to  be.  But,  upon  consideration  of  his 
poor  friend's  narrow  circumstances,  and  that  he 
had  only  a  little  profit  in  view,  and  meant  no 
harm,  he  soon  relented,  and  continued  his  kind- 
ness to  him  as  formerly. 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination  with 
retrospect  to  this  year,  he  seems  to  have  been 
much  dejected:  for  he  says,  January  i,  1774, 
"  This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improve- 
ment, that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather 
impaired  than  increased  my  learning,''  *  and  yet 

*  "Prayers  and  Mediutions,"  p.  129. 
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we  have  seen  how  he  read^  and  we  know  how  he 
talked  during  that  period. 

He  was  now  senously  engaged  in  writing  an 
account  of  our  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  more 
frequent  correspondence  with  him. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

''Jan.  29,  1774. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"My  operations  have  been  hindered  by  a 
cough ;  at  least  I  flatter  myself,  that  if  my  cough 
had  not  come,  I  should  have  been  further 
advanced.  But  I  have  had  no  intelligence  from 
Dr  W— — ,  [Webster]  nor  from  the  Excise- 
ofice  nor  from  you.  No  accotmt  of  the  little 
borough.*  Nothing  of  the  Erse  language.  I 
have  yet  heard  nothing  of  my  box. 

"  You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me  all  you 
can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will  and  shall  do 
without  it 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell,  and 
tell  her  that  I  do  not  love  her  the  less  for  wishing 
me  away.  I  gave  her  trouble  enough,  and  shall 
be  glad,  in  recompense,  to  give  her  any  pleasure. 

"  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the  Hebrides, 
if  I  knew  which  way  it  could  be  got  to  my  kind 
friends  there.    Inquire,  and  let  me  know. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  the  Doctors  of 
Edinbuigh,  and  to  all  my  friends,  from  one  end 
of  Scodand  to  the  other. 

"  Write  to  me,  and  send  me  what  intelligence 
you  can:  and  if  anything  is  too  bulky  for  the 
post,  let  me  have  it  by  the  carrier.  I  do  not 
like  trusting  wind  and  waves. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c., 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

''London^  Feb,  7,  1774. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  In  Si  day  or  two  after  I  had  written  the  last 
discontented  letter,  I  received  my  box,  which  was 
very  welcome.  But  still  I  must  entreat  you  to 
hasten  Dr  Webster,  and  continue  to  pick  up 
what  you  can  that  may  be  useful. 

"  Mr  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this  morning, 
you  know  his  errand.    He  was  not  unwelcome. 

"Tell  Mrs  Boswell  that  my  good  intentions 
towards  her  still  continue.  I  should  be  glad  to 
do  anything  that  would  either  benefit  or  please 
her. 

"  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  hurried  or 
so  negligent,  or  so  proud,  that  I  rarely  see  him. 
I  have  indeed,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  very 
ill  of  a  cold  and  cough,  and  have  been  at  Mrs 
Thrale's,  that  I  might  be  taken  care  of.  I  am 
much  better;  novcf  redeunt  in  farlia vires;  but 
I  am  yet  tender,  and  easily  disordered.  How 
happy  it  was  that  neither  of  us  were  ill  in  the 
Hebrides. 

"The  question  of  Literary  Property  is  this 
day  before  the  Lords.     Mtirphy  drew  up  the 

*  The  ancient  Burgh  of  Prestidc  in  Ayrshirtt. 


Appellant's  case,  that  is,  the  plea  against  the 
peipetual  right.  I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  heard 
the  decision.  I  would  not  have  the  right  per- 
petual 

"  I  will  write  to  you  as  anything  occurs,  and 
do  you  send  me  something  about  my  Scottish 
friends.  I  have  very  great  kindness  for  them. 
Let  me  know  likewise  how  fees  come  in,  and 
when  we  are  to  see  you. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

He  at  this  time  wrote  the  following  letters  to 
Mr  Steevens,  his  able  associate  in  editing  Shak- 
spearc : — 

"TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ.,  HAMPSTEAD. 

"/d3.  7,  1774* 

"Sir, 
"If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen  Mr  Steevens, 
you  know  what  answer  I  must  give;  if  I  am 
asked  when  I  shall  see  him,  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  what  to  say. 

"  If  you  have  •  Lesle/s  History  of  Scotland,* 
or  any  other  book  about  Scotland,  except  Boetiu5 
and  Buchanan,  it  will  be  a  kindness  if  you  send 
them  to, 

"  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

''Feb,  21,  1774* 
"Sir, 
"  We  are  thinking  to  augment  our  Club,  and  I 
am  desirous  of  nominating  you,  if  you  care  to 
stand  the  ballot,  and  can  attend  on  Friday  nights 
at  least  twice  in  five  weeks ;  less  than  this  is  too 
little,  and  rather  more  will  be  expected.  Be 
pleased  to  let  me  know  before  Friday. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most,  &C., 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

"  March  5,  1774. 

"Sir, 
"Last  night  you  became  a  member  of  the 
Club :  if  you  call  on  me  on  Friday,  I  will  intro- 
duce you.  A  gentleman  proposed  after  you,  was 
rejected.  I  fliank  you  for  Neander,  but  wish 
he  were  not  so  fine.  I  will  take  care  of  him. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  March  5,  1774. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  Dr  Webster's  informations  were  much  less 
exact  and  much  less   determined  than  I  ex- 
pected:  they  are,  indeed,  much  less  positive 
than,  if  he  can  trust  his  own  book,*  which  he 

*  A  manuscript  account  dnwn  by  Dr.  Webstar  of  aU  the 
pariahas  in  Scotland,  ascertainbu;  their  length,  bread&i  ntunber 
of  inhabitants,  and  distingnismng  Protestants  and  Roman 
CathoUca.  This  book  had  been  transmitted  to  goimnaat,  and 
Dr  Johnsoa  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  Dr  Webster's  I 
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laid  before  me,  he  is  able  to  give.  But  I 
believe  it  will  always  be  found  that  he  who 
calls  much  for  information  will  advance  his 
work  but  slowly. 

"  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear  Sir,  for 
your  endeavours  to  help  me,. and  hope,  that 
between  us  something  will  some  time  be  done, 
if  not  on  this,  on  some  occasion. 

''Chambers  is  either  married  or  almost 
marricKl  to  Miss  Wilton,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  whom  he  has,  with  his 
lawyer's  tongue,  persuaded  to  take  her  chance 
with  him  in  the  East 

"  We  have  added  to  the  dub,  Charles  Fox, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr  Fordyce,  and  Mr 
Steevens. 

"Return  my  thanks  to  Dr  Webster.  Tell 
Dr  Robertson  I  have  not  much  to  reply  to  his 
censure  on  my  negligence :  and  tell  Dr  Blair, 
that  since  he  has  written  hither  what  I  said  to 
him  we  must  now  consider  ourselves  as  even, 
forgive  one  another,  and  begin  again.  I  care 
not  how  soon,  for  he  is  a  very  pleasing  man. 
Pay  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and 
remind  Lord  Elibank  of  his  promise  to  give 
me  all  his  works. 

**  I  hope  Mrs  Boswell  and  little  Miss  are  well. 
— ^When  shall  I  see  them  again?  She  is  a 
sweet  lady,  only  she  was  so  glad  to  see  me  go, 
that  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  come  again,  that 
she  may  again  have  the  same  pleasure. 

"  Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a  small 
present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dunvegan,  Rasay, 
and  Col.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  for- 
getful of  civilities. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  5th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him,  request- 
ing his  counsel  whether  1  should  this  spring 
come  to  London.  I  stated  to  him  on  the  one 
hand  some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which, 
together  with  my  wife's  situation  at  that  time, 
made  me  hesitate:  and,  on  the  other,  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  which  my  annual 
visit  to  the  metropolis  always  afforded  me : 
and  particularly  mentioned  a  peculiar  satis- 
faction which  I  experienced  in  celebrating  the 
festival  of  Easter  m  St  Paul's  Cathedral;  that 
to  my  fancy  it  appeared  like  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover;  and 
that  the  strong  devotion  which  I  felt  on  that 
occasion  diffused  its  influence  on  my  mind 
through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

[Nl9i  dated,  but  written  about  the 

iSth  of  March.'\ 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  asham^  to  think  that  since  I  received 

your  letter  I  have  passed  so  many  days  without 

answering  it. 

"  I  think  there  is  r.c  great  difficulty  in  re- 
solving your  doubts.  The  reasons  for  which  you 
are  inclined  to  visit  London,  are,  I  think,  not 


of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  objections. 
That  you  should  delight  to  come  once  a  year  to 
the  fountain  of  intelligence  and  pleasure^  is  very 
natural ;  but  both  information  and  pleasure  must 
be  regulated  by  propriety.  Pleasure,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  but  by  unseasonable  or  un- 
suitable expense,  must  always  end  in  pain  ;  and 
pleasure  which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of 
another's  pain,  can  never  be  such  as  a  worthy 
mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

*'  What  improvement  you  might  gain  by  coming 
to  London,  you  may  easily  supply  or  easily  com- 
pensate, by  enjoinmg  yourself  some  particulai 
study  at  home,  or  opening  some  new  avenue  to 
information.  Edinburgh  is  not  yet  esdiausted ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  no  pleasure  here 
which  can  deserve  either  that  you  should  a  iti- 
cipate  any  part  of  your  future  fortune,  or  that  yoa 
should  condemn  yourself  and  your  lady  to  penu- 
rious frugality  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you  owe  to 
Mrs  Bosweirs   entreaties ;  or  how  much  yoa 
ought  to  study  the  happiness  of  her  who  studies 
ours  with  so  much  diligence,  and  of  whose  kind- 
ess  you  enjoy  such  good  eflects.    Life  cannot 
ubsist  in  society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions, 
he  permitted  you  to  ramble  last  year,  you  must 
ermit  her  now  to  keep  you  at  home. 
'^Your  last  reason  is  so  serious  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  oppose  it.    Yet  you  must  remember, 
that  your  ima^e  of  worshipping  once  a  year  in  a 
certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but  a 
comparison;  and  simile  non  est  idem;  if  the 
annual  resort  to  Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to  the 
Jews,  it  was  a  duty  because  it  was  commanded; 
and  you  have  no  such  command,  therefore  no 
such  duty.    It  may  be  dangerous  to  receive  too 
readily,  and  indulge  too  fondly,  opinions  from 
which  perhaps,  no  pious  mind  is  wholly  dis- 
engaged, of  local  sanctity  and  local  devotion. 
You  know  what  strange  effects  they  have  pro- 
duced over  a  {^reat  part  of  the  Christian  world. 
I  am  now  writing,  and  you,  when  you  read  this, 
are  reading  under  the  eye  of  Omnipresence. 

"  To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admitted  into 
religious  offices^  it  would  require  much  ddibera- 
tion  to  determine.  I  am  far  from  intending 
totally  to  exclude  it  Fancy  is  a  fiiculty  b^ 
towed  by  our  Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that 
Jl  his  gifts  should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all 
)ur  faculties  should  co-operate  in  his  worship ; 
out  they  are  to  co-operate  according  to  the  i\nll  of 
him  that  gave  them,  according  to  the  order 
which  his  wisdom  has  established.  As  cere- 
monies prudential  or  convenient  are  less  obliga- 
tory than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodily  worship 
is  only  the  tokens  to  other  or  ourselves  of 
mental^  adoration,  so  Fancy  is  always  to  act  in 
subordmation  to  Reason.  We  may  take  Fancy 
for  a  companion,  but  must  follow  Reason  as  our 
guide.  We  may  allow  Fancy  to  suggest  certain 
ideas  in  certain  places ;  but  Reason  must  always 
be  heard,  when  she  tells  us  that  those  ideas  and 
those  places  have  no  natural  or  necessary  relation. 
When  we  enter  a  church,  we  habitu^y  recall  to 
mind  the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we  must  not 
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omit  adoration  for  want  of  a  temple ;  because  we 
know,  and  ought  to  remember,  thaX  iht  Univers^ 
Lord  is  everywhere  present;  and  that,  there- 
fore, to  come  to  Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it 
mav  be  useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 

"Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and  have 
not  answered  it  negligently.  I  love  you  too  well 
to  be  careless  when  you  are  serious. 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next  week 
about  our  travels,  which  I  have  too  long  neglected. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

^  Compliments  to  Madam  and  Miss." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

**Afay  10,  1774. 

"  The  lady  who  delivers  this  has  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  she  desires  to  make  use  of  your  skill  and 
eloquence,  and  she  seems  to  think  that  she  shall 
have  something  more  of  both  for  a  recommenda- 
tion from  me;  which,  though  I  know  how  little 
you  want  any  external  incitement  to  your  duty, 
I  could  not  refuse  her,  because  I  know  that  at 
least  it  will  not  hurt  her,  to  tell  you  that  I  wish 
her  well.  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

*'  Edinburgh,  May  12,  1774. 

"  Lord  Hailbs  has  begged  of  me  to  offer  you 
his  best  respects,  and  to  transmit  to  you 
specimens  of  'Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the 
accession  of  Malcolm  Kenmore,  to  the  death  of 
Tames  V.,'  in  drawing  up  which  his  Lordship  has 
beenengaged  for  some  time.  His  Lordship  writes 
to  me  thus  :  *  If  I  could  procure  Dr  Johnson's 
criticisms,  they  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  work,  as  they  would  be 
judicious  and  true.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  that 
favour  of  him.  If  you  could,  it  would  highly 
oblige  me.* 

**  Dr  Blair  requests  you  may  be  assured  that 
he  did  not  write  to  London  what  you  said  to  him, 
and  that  neither  by  word  or  letter  has  he  made 
the  least  complaint  of  you;  but  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  high  respect  for  you,  and  loves  you  mudi 
more  since  he  saw  you  in  Scotland.  It  would 
both  divert  and  please  you  to  see  his  eagerness 
about  this  matter." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  Streaiham,  June  12,  1774. 
"  DEAR  Sir, 

"Yesterday  I  put  the  first  sheets  of  'The 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides '  to  the  press.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  some  justice  in  the  first 
paragraph.^"  It  will  be  one  volume  in  octavo, 
not  thick. 

"It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presents  in 
Scotland.  You  shall  tell  me  to  whom  I  shall 
give ;  and  I  have  stipulated  twenty-five  for  you  to 


give  in  your  own  name.  Some  will  take  the  present 
better  from  me,  others  better  from  you.  In  this 
you  who  arc  to  live  in  the  place  ought  to  direct 
Consider  it  Whatever  you  can  get  for  my  pur- 
pose send  me ;  and  make  my  compliments  to 
your  lady  and  both  the  young  ones. 

"I  am,  Sir, your,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

*  Edinhtrgh,  June  24,  1 774. 

"  You  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
variouspackets  which  I  have  sent  to  you.  Neither 
can  I  prevail  with  you  to  answer  my  letters, 
though  you  honour  me  with  returns.  You  have 
said  nothing  to  me  about  poor  Goldsmith,* 
nothing  about  Langton. 

"  I  have  received  for  you,  from  the  Society  for 
Propafi^ating  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland, 
the  following  Erse  books :— *  The  New  Testa- 
ment;'—'Baxter's  Call;'— *  The  Confession  of 
Faithof  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.-* 
—•The  Mother's  Catechism  ;'—*  A  Gaelic  and 
English  Vocabulary.'"  + 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

">»4,  1774. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  looked  over  my  book 
before  the  printer,  but  it  could  not  easily  be.  I 
suspect  some  mistakes ;  but  as  I  deal,  perhaps, 
more  in  notions  than  in  facts,  the  matter  is  not 
great,  and  the  second  edition  will  be  mended,  if 
any  such  there  be.  The*  press  will  go  on  slowly 
for  a  time,  because  I  am  going  into  Wales  to- 
morrow. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  appeared  to  treat 
such  a  character  as  Lord  Hailes  otherwise  than 
with  high  respect  I  return  the  sheets,^  to 
which  I  have  done  what  mischief  I  could ;  and 
finding  it  so  little,  thought  not  much  of  sending 
them.    The  narrative  is  clear,  livel>[,  and  short 

"  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than  by 
n^lecting  his  sheets ;  I  have  run  him  in  debt 
Dr  Home,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about  three  months  ago. 
that  he  purposed  to  reprint  Walton's  Lives,  and 
desired  me  to  contribute  to  the  work ;  my  answer 
was,  that  Lord  Hailes  intended  the  same  publica^ 
tion ;  and  Dr  Home  has  resided  it  to  hinu  His 
Lordship  must  now  think  seriously  about  it 

"  Of  poor  dear  Dr  Goldsmith  there  is  little  to 
be  told,  more  than  the  papers  have  mado  public. 
He  died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  am  afiratd,  more 
violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind.  His  debts  began 
to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  erhausted. 
Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  not  lest 
than  two  thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  su 
trusted  before  ? 

*  Dr  Goldsmitb  died  Apr**  4,  this  ycttr. 

t  These  books  Dr  Tohnsc    prer  iited  to  the  Bodleiuilibrafy. 

t  On  the  oover  enclosing  tbeo  j  Dr  Johnson  mote—**  If  my 
doay  hs«  given  any  reason  for  sopponn^  that  I  here  not  a  Tery 
deep  sense  of  the  honour  done  oe  by  asking  myjndsment,  I  am 
^rerysocry." 
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«*You  may,  if  you  please,  put  the  inscription 
Xhus:-^^ Maria  Scotorum  Reghm  nata  15—,  a 
suis  inexilittm  acta  15—,  ab  hospitd  ned  data 
15 — ,»    You  must  find  the  years. 

"  Of  your  second  daughter,  you  certainly  gave 
the  account  yourself,  though  you  have  forgotten 
it  While  Mrs  Boswell  is  well,  never  doubt  of 
a  boy.  Mrs  Thrale  brought,  I  think,  five  girls 
running,  but  while  I  was  with  you  she  had  a 

^  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pamphlets, 
and  of  the  last  I  hope  to  make  some  use,  I  made 
some  of  the  former. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"Your  most  aflfectionate  servant, 

"Sa^l  Johnson. 

"  My  compliments  to  all  the  three  ladies." 


«*T0  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTON, 
NEAR  SPILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

''July  5.  1774. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"You  have  reason  to  reproach  me  that  I  have 
left  your  last  letter  so  long  im answered,  but  I  had 
nothing  particular  to  say.  Chambers,  you  find, 
is  gone  far,  and  poor  Goldsmith  is  gone  much 
further.  He  died  of  a  fever,  exasperated,  as  I 
believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress.  He  had  raised 
money  and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of 
acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.  But  let  not 
his  frailties  be  remembered;  he  was  a  very 
great  man. 

"  I  have  just  begim  to  print  my  *  Journey  to 
the  Hebrides,*  and  am  leaving  the  press  to  take 
another  journey  into  Wales,  whither  Mr  Thrale 
is  going,  to  take  possession  of^  at  least,  five 
hundred  a  year,  mllen  to  his  lady.  All  at 
Streatham,  that  are  alive,  are  well. 

"  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  last  dread- 
ful illness,  but  flatter  myself  that  I  grow 
gradually  better;  much,  however,  yet  remains 
to  mend.     KiJpte  iXirjaop. 

"If  you  have  the  Latin  version  of  Busy^ 
curious^  thirsty  fly^  be  so  kind  as  to  transcribe 
and  send  it ;  but  you  need  not  be  in  haste,  for  I 
shall  be  I  know  not  where  for  at  least  fiv^  weeks. 
I  wrote  the  following  tetrastich  on  poor  Gold- 
smith:— 

•  Tdr  r^^ov  fUropd^s  rbr  *0\ifidpoto,  kowIijw 
A^tpootri  fx}f  aifimpf,  SeTiPt^  tr^ee-at  rdret. 
OTffi  fUfiJiXe  ^ffis,  ftirfHav  xdpa^  (pya  vaXaiww 
KXaiere  ToiifrijPf  Iffrbpixov^  ^vfftK6»,* 

*•  Please  to  make  my  most  respectful  compli- 
ments to  all  the  ladies,  and  remember  me  to 
young  George  and  his  sisters.  I  reckon  George 
begins  to  show  a  pair  of  heels. 

"  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find  a 
letter  when  I  come  back. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
''Sam.  Johnson." 


"to  MR  ROBERT  LEVET. 

"  LUwenny,  in  Denbighshtrt^ 
August  16,  1774. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"Mr  Thrale's  affairs  have  kept  him  here  a 
great  while,  nor  do  I  know  exactly  when  we 
shall  come  hence.    I  have  sent  you  a  bill  upon 
Mr  Strahan. 

"I  have  made  nothing  of  the  ipecacuanha, 
but  have  taken  abundance  of  pills,  and  hope 
that  they  have  done  me  good. 

"  Wales,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it,  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  rich  country,  all  enclosed 
and  planted.  Denbigh  is  not  a  mean  town. 
Make  my  compliments  to  all:  my  friends,  and 
tell  Frank  I  hope  he  remembers  my  advice. 
When  his  money  is  out,  let  him  have  more. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"MR  boswell  to  DR  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  Aug,  30,  1774. 

"You  have  given  me  an  inscription  for  a 
portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  you, 
in  a  short  and  striking  manner,  point  out  her 
hard  fate.  But  you  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in 
mind  that  my  picture  is  a  representation  of  a 
particular  scene  in  her  history :  her  being  forced 
to  resign  her  crown,  while  she  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Lochleven.  I  must,  therefore, 
beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an 
inscription  suited  to  that  particular  scene,  or 
determine  which  of  the  two  formerly  transmitted 
to  you  is  the  best ;  and,  at  any  rate,  favour  me 
with  an  English  translation.  It  will  be  doubly 
kind  if  you  comply  with  my  request  speedily. 

"  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of  Lord 
Hailes's  *  Annals  of  Scotland  *  are  excellent  I 
a^eed  with  you  on  every  one  of  them.  He 
himself  objected  only  to  the  alteration  oifree  to 
brave^  in  the  passage  where  he  says  that  Edward 

*  departed  with  the  glory  due  to  the  conqueror 
of  a  free  people.*  He  says,  to  call  the  Scots 
brave  would  only  add  to  the  glory  of  their 
conqueror.  You  will  make  allowance  for  the 
national  zeal  of  our  annalist  I  now  send  a  few 
more  leaves  of  the  *  Annals,'  which  I  hope  you 
will  peruse,  and  return  with  observations,  as 
you  did  upon  the  former  occasion.  Lord 
Hailes  writes  to  me  thus :  'Mr  Boswell  will  be 
pleased  to  express  the  grateful  sense  which  Sir 
David  Dalrymple  has  of  Dr  Johnson's  attention 
to  his  little  specimen.  The  further  specimen 
will  show,  that 

'  Even  in  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert' 

**  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  a 
republication  of  Isaac  Walton's  *  Lives*  is  in- 
tended. You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in  thinking 
that  Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view.  I  remember 
one  morning,  while  he  sat  with  you  in  my  house, 
he  said  that  there  should  be  a  new  edition  of 

*  Walton's  Lives  ; '  and  you  said  that  *  they 
should  be  benoted  a  little.'    This  was  all  that 
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passed  on  that  subject.  You  must,  therefore, 
inform  Dr  Home  that  he  may  resume  his  plan. 
I  enclose  a  note  concerning  it ;  and  if  Dr  Home 
will  write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can 
give  shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed  upon  what 
I  think  a  pious  work, — the  preservation  and 
elucidation  of  Walton,  by  whose  writings  I  have 
been  most  pleasingly  edified. 


"  MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

^' Edifiburgkt  Sept,  16,  1774. 

"Wales  has  probably  detained  you  longer 
than  I  supposed  You  will  have  become  quite  a 
mountaineer,  by  visiting  Scotland  one  year  and 
Wales  another.  You  must  next  go  to  Switzer- 
land. Cambria  will  complain,  if  you  do  not 
honour  her  also  with  some  remarks.  And  I 
find  concessive  columna^  the  booksellers  expect 
another  book.  I  am  impatient  to  see  your 
'Tour  to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides.'  Might 
you  not  send  me  a  copy  by  the  post  as  soon  as 
It  is  printed  off?  " 


"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London^  October  i,  1774. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Yesterday  I  returned  from  my  Welsh  journey, 
I  was  sorry  to  leave  my  book  suspended  so  long  : 
but  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  with  so 
much  convenience,  a  new  part  of  the  island,  I 
could  not  reject  it  I  have  been  in  five  of  the 
six  counties  of  North  Wales;  and  have  seen 
St  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seats  of  their 
Bishops;  have  been  upon  Penmanmaur  and 
Snowdon,  and  passed  over  into  Anglesea.  But 
Wales  is  so  little  different  from  England,  that 
it  offers  nothing  to  the  speculation  of  the 
traveller. 

"  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of  your 
papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord  Hafles's 
'  Annals,'  which  I  will  consider.  I  am  in  haste 
to  give  you  some  account  of  myself,  lest  you 
should  suspect  me  of  negligence  in  the  pressing 
business  which  I  find  recommended  to  my  care, 
and  which  I  knew  nothing  of  till  now,  when  all 
care  is  vain.* 

"In  the  distribution  of  my  books  I  propose  to 
follow  your  advice,  adding  such  as  shall  occur  to 
me.  I  am  not  pleased  with  your  notes  of  re- 
membrance added  to  your  names,  for  I  hope  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  them. 

"  I  have  received  four  Erse  books,  without 
any  direction,  and  suspect  that  they  are  intended 
for  the  Oxford  library.  If  that  is  the  intention, 
I  think  it  will  be  proper  to  add  the  metrical 
psalms,  and  whatever  else  is  printed  in  Erse, 
that  the  present  may  be  complete.  The  donor's 
name  should  be  told. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book  before 

*  I  had  written  to  him.  to  request  his  laterpositioo  in  behalf 
of  a  convict,  who  I  thought  was  very  aqjostly  condemned. 


It  was  printed,  but  our  distance  does  not  easily 
permit  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend  to 
publish  Walton ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  done 
so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 

"  I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  forward. 
Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell,  and  let 
me  hear  often  from  yoa 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in'  com- 
pany with  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale,  though  it  no 
doubt  contributed  to  his  health  and  amusement, 
did  not  give  an  occasion  to  such  a  discursive 
exercise  of  his  mind  as  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  any  journal  or  notes 
of  what  he  saw  there.^  All  that  I  heard  him  say 
of  it  was,  that  "instead  of  bleak  and  barren 
mountains,  there  were  green  and  fertile  ones; 
and  that  oae  of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  con- 
tain all  tlie  castles  that  he  had  seen  in  Scotland.'' 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  and  his 
friend  Mr  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady  supporter 
of  government,  having  again  to  encounter  the 
storm  of  a  contested  election,  he  wrote  a  short 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Patriot," 
addressed  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain;  a 
title  which,  to  factious  men  who  consider  a 
patriot  only  as  an  opposer  of  the  measures  of 
government,  will  appear  strangely  misapplied. 
It  was,  however,  wntten  with  energetic  vivacity, 
and,  except  those  passages  in  which  it  endeavours 
to  vindicate  the  glaring  outrage  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  and  to  justify  the  attempt  to  reduce  our 
fellow-subjects  in  America  to  unconditional 
submission,  it  contained  an  admirable  display 
of  the  properties  of  a  real  patriot,  in  the  originsd 
and  genuine  sense; — a  sincere,  steady,  rational, 
and  unbiassed  friend  to  the  interests  and  pros- 
perity of  his  King  and  country.  It  must  bo 
acknowledged,  however,  that  both  in  this  and 
his  two  former  pamphlets,  there  was,  amidst 
many  powerful  arguments,  not  only  a  consider- 
able portion  of  sophistry,  but  a  contemptuous 
ridicule  of  his  opponents,  which  was  very  pro- 
voking. 

"to  MR  PERKINS.* 

«•  Octohtr  25,  1774. 

"Sir, 

"  You  may  do  me  a  very  great  favour.  Mrs 
Williams,  a  gentlewoman  whom  you  may  have 
seen  at  Mr  Thrale's,  is  a  petitioner  for  Mr 

•  Mr  Perkins  was  for  a  niimbcr  of  yean  the  worthy  snpecw 
intendent  of  Mr  Thrale's  great  brewery,  and  after  his  death  b«* 
came  one  of  the  proprietors  of  it ;  and  now  resides  (1791)  in  Mr 
Thnle's  bouse  in  Southwark.  which  was  the  scene  oTso  many 
literary  meetrngs,  and  in  wbicn  he  continues  the  liberal  hosmtality 
for  which  it  was  eminent.  Dr  Johnson  esteemed  him  much.  He 
hung  up  in  the  coanting-honse  a.  fine  pioof  or  the  admirable 
w^^ptMi^^  of  Dr  Johnson,  by  DooshAy;  aqd  whsn  Mrs  Thrale 
askad  him,  somewhat  flxmoantly,  *MVliy  do  yo|i  pot  Urn  upon 
the  counting-house Y"  Ha  answered,  **B(«aase^  M9d»m.  I 
wish  to  have  one  wise  man  there.**  "  Siri*  said  Johnton,/*  I 
thank  you.  It  is  a  rery'  handnoma  oompfiment,  and  I  believft 
you  speak  sincerely." 
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Hetherington's  charity:  petitions  are  this  day 
issued  at  Christ's  Hospital. 

"  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a  crowd ; 
and  if  I  should  send  a  mean  man,  he  may  be  put 
away  without  his  errand.  I  mast  therefore  en- 
treat that  you  will  go,  and  ask  for  a  petition  for 
Anna  Williams,  whose  paper  of  enquiries  was 
delivered  with  answers  at  the  counting-house  of 
the  hospital  on  Thursday  the  20th.  My  servant 
will  attend  you  thither,  and  bring  the  petition 
home  when  you  have  it 

"  The  petition  which  they  are  to  ^ve  us,  is  a 
form  which  they  deliver  to  every  petitioner,  and 
which  the  petitioner  is  afterwards  to  fill  up,  and 
return  to  them  again.  This  we  must  have,  or  we 
cannot  proceed  according  to  their  directions. 
You  need,  I  believe,  only  ask  for  a  petition ;  if 
they  inquire  for  whom  you  ask,  you  can  tell 
them. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble;  but 
St  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Lcndfftt,  Oct  27,  1774. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  There  has  appeared  lately  in  the  papers  an 
account  of  a  boat  overset  between  Mull  and  Ulva, 
in  which  many  passengers  were  lost,  and  among 
them  Maclean  of  Coll.  We,  you  know,  were 
once  drowned  ;*  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  story 
is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously  told.  Pray 
satisfy  me  by  the  next  post. 

"  I  have  printed  two  hundred  and  forty  pages. 
I  am  able  to  do  nothing  much  worth  doing  to 
dear  Lord  Hailes's  book.  I  will,  however,  send 
back  the  sheets ;  and  hope,  by  degrees,  to  answer 
all  your  reasonable  expectations. 

"  Mr  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a  very 
violent  and  acrimonious  opposition ;  but  all  joys 
have  their  abatement— Mrs  Thrale  has  fallen 
from  her  horse  and  hurt  herself  very  much.  The 
rest  of  our  friends,  I  believe,  are  welL  My  com- 
pliments to  Mrs  BoswelL 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  concern  for 
an  amiable  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
been  very  much  obliged  in  the  Hebrides,  I  have 
inserted  according  to  its  date,  though  before 
receiving  it  I  had  informed  him  of  the  melancholy 
event  that  the  young  Laird,  of  Coll  was  unfor- 
tunately drowned. 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•*NffV.  26,  1774. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

"  Last  night  I  corrected  the  last  page  of  our 
•  Joumey'tb  the  Hebrides.*    The  printer  has  de- 

*  In  the  newspApers. 


tained  it  all  this  time,  for  I  had,  before  I  went 
into.Wales,  written  all  except  two  sheets.  '  The 
Patriot*  was  called  for  by  my  political  friends 
on  Friday,  was  written  on  Saturoay,  and  I  have 
heard  little  of  it.  So  vague  are  conjectures  at  a 
distance.*  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  take  care 
that  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would  vdsh  that 
they  might  be  given  before  they  are  bough. :  but 
I  am  afraid  that  Mr  Strahan  will  send  to  you  and 
to  the  booksellers  at  the  same  time.  Trade  is  as 
diligent  as  courtesy.  I  have  mentioned  all  that 
you  recommended.  Pray  make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs  Boswell  and  the  younglings.  The  club 
has,  I  think,  not  yet  met 

"  Tell  me,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what  you  think 
and  what  others  say  of  our  travels.  Shall  we 
touch  the  continent  ?  + 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson.* 

In  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year,  there  Is 
the  following  entry  : — 

"Nov.  27.  Advent  Sunday.  I  considered  that 
this  day,  being  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  was  a  proper  time  for  a  new  course  of  life. 
I  begin  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  regulaiiy 
at  one  hundred  and  sixty  verses  every  Sunday. 
This  day  I  began  the  Acts. 

"  In  this  week  I  read  Virgil's  Pastorals.  I 
learned  to  repeat  the  Pollio  and  Gallus.  I 
read  carelessly  the  first  Georgia" 

Such  evidences  of  his  unceasing  ardour,  both 
for  "divine  and  human  lore,"  when  advanced 
into  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  notwithstanding  his 
many  disturbances  from  disease,  must  make  us 
at  once  honour  his  spirit,  and  lament  that  it 
should  be  so  grievously  clogged  by  its  material 
tegument.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  precision  which  calculation  pro- 
duces. Thus  we  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript 
diaries,  "12  pages  in  4to  Gr.  Test  and  30  pages 
in  Beza's  folio,  comprise  the  whole  in  40  days." 

"  DR  JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  HOOLE,  ESQ. 

*^  December  19,  1774. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  have  returned  your  play,t  which  you  will 
find  underscored  with  red,  where  tliere  was  a 
word  which  I  did  not  like.    The  red  will  be 
washed  off  with  a  little  water. 

"  Tlie  plot  is  so  well  framed,  the  intricacy  so 
artful,  and  the  disentanglement  so  easy,  the 
susp^se  so  affecting,  and  the  passionate  parts 
so  properly  interposed,  that  I  have  no  aoubt 
of  its  success.  I  am.  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  ser\'ant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

*  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  mine,  where  speaking  of 
his  "Journey  to  the  Hebrides,**  I  8ay,  "But  ha«  not  •The 
Patriot'  been  an  interruptioii,  by  the  time  taken  to  write  it,  and 
the  time  lonuioosty  speit  in  listening  to  its  applauses  T  * 

t  We  had  Projected  a  Toyage  together  up  the  Baltic,  and 
taDced  of  visiung  some  of  the  more  northern  regions. 

I  "Qeonice.' 
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The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775  was  "  Pro- 
posals for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs  Charlotte 
Lennox,"  m  three  volumes  quarto.  In  his  diary, 
January  2, 1  find  this  entry—"  Wrote  Charlotte's 
Proposals.**  But,  indeed,  the  internal  evidence 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  Her  claim  to 
the  favour  of  the  public  was  thus  enforced : — 

"  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appear  singly, 
have  been  read  with  approbation,  perhaps  above 
their  merits,  but  of  no  great  advantage  to  the 
writer.  She  hopes,  therefore,  that  she  shall  not 
be  considered  as  too  indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too 
studious  of  interest,  if  firom  that  labour  which 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  gainful  to  others,  she 
endeavours  to  obtain  at  last  some  profit  to 
herself  and  her  children.  She  cannot  decently 
enforce  her  claim  by  the  praise  of  her  own 
performances;  nor  can  she  suppose,  that,  by 
the  most  artful  and  laboured  address,  an  ad- 
ditional notice  could  be  procured  to  a  publica- 
tion, of  which  Her  Majesty  has  condescended 
to  be  the  patroness.3^ 

He  this  year  also  wrote  the  preface  to  Baretti's 
**  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and  English." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

** January  14,  l^)$. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  never  did  ask  for  a  book  by  the  post 
till  now,  and  I  did  not  think  on  it  You  see 
now  it  is  done.  I  sent  one  to  the  King,  and  I 
hear  he  likes  it. 

"I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland  for 
presents,  and  intend  to  give  to  many  of  my 
friends.  In  your  catalogue  you  left  out  Lord 
Auchixdeck. 

"Let  me  know,  as  fast  as  you  read  itj  how 
you  like  it;  and  let  me  know  if  any  mistake 
is  committed,  or  anything  important  left  out. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  sheets.  My 
compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell,  and  to  Veronica, 
and  to  all  my  friends.        I  am  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson.* 

"  mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

**  Edinburgh,  Jan,  19,  1775. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for 
your  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  which  came  to 
me  by  last  night's  post  I  did  really  ask  the 
favour  twice ;  but  you  have  been  even  with  me 
by  granting  it  so  speedily.  Bis  dot  qui  cito  dat. 
Though  ill  of  a  bad  cold,  you  kept  me  up  the 
greatest  part  of  last  night ;  for  I  did  not  stop  till 
I  had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  I  looked 
back  to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides, 
which  was  many  years  ago,  when  sitting  by  our- 
selves in  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  London,  I  think 
about  witching  time  &  night:  and  then  exulted 
in  contemplating  our  scheme  fulfilled,  and  a 
monumentum  perenne  6i  it  erected  by  your 
superior  abilities.     I  shall  only  say,  that  your 


book  has  afiforded  me  a  high  gratification.  I 
shall  afterwards  give  you  my  thoughts  on  parti- 
cular passages.  In  die  meantime,  I  hasten  to 
tell  you  of  )rour  having  mistaken  two  names, 
which  you  will  correct  in  London,  as  I  shall  do 
here,  that  the  gentlemen  who  deserve  the 
valuable  compliments  which  you  have  paid 
them,  may  enjoy  their  honours.  In  page  106, 
for  Gordon  read  Murchison;  and  in  page  357, 
for  Maclean  read  Macleod. 

"  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  immediate 
aid  in  my  profession,  which  you  have  never  re- 
fused to  grant  when  I  re€[uested  it  I  enclose  you 
a  petition  for  Dr  Memis,  a  physician  at  Aber- 
deen, in  which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  exerted 
his  talents,  and  which  I  am  to  answer  as  counsel 
for  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  that 
city.  Mr  Jopp,  the  provost,  who  delivered  to 
you  your  freedom,  is  one  of  my  clients,  and  as  a 
citizen  ofAberdeen^  you  will  support  him. 

"  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  translation  of 
the  charter  of  the  Infirmary  from  Latin  into 
English,  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
managers,  the  same  phrase  in  the  original  is  in 
one  place  rendered  Physician^  but  when  applied 
to  Dr  Memis  is  rendered  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Dr  Memis  complained  of  this  before  the  transla- 
tion was  printed,  but  was  not  indulged  in  having 
it  altered:  and  he  has  brought  an  action  for 
damages,  on  account  of  a  supposed  .injury,  as  if 
the  designation  given  to  him  was  an  inferior  one, 
tending  to  make  it  be  supposed  he  x^not  a  Phy* 
sician^  and  consequently  to  hurt  his  practice. 
My  father  has  dismissed  the  action  as  groundless, 
and  now  he  has  appealed  to  the  whole  court''* 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

''Jan.  I,  1775- 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  long  to  hear  how  you  like  the  book ;  it  is, 
I  think,  much  liked  here.  But  Macpherson  is 
very  furious ;  can  you  give  me  any  more  intelli- 
gence about  him,  or  his  Fingal?  Do  what  you 
can,  and  do  it  quickly.  Is  Lord  Hailes  on  our 
side? 

"  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  you  when  I 
left  you,  that  I  may  send  it  to  you. 

"  I  am  goinj^  to  write  about  the  Americans. 
If  you  have  picked  up  any  hints  among  your 
lawyers,  who  are  great  masters  of  the  law  of 
nations,  or  if  your  own  mind  suggest  anything, 
let  me  know.    But  mum,  it  is  a  secret 

"  I  will  send  your  parcel  of  books  as  soon  as  I 
can ;  but  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish.  However,  you 
find  everything  mentioned  in  the  book  which 
you  recommended. 

"Langton  is  here;  we  are  all  that  ever  we 
were.  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  without  malice, 
though  not  without  resentment. 

"Poor  Beauclerk  is  so  ill,  that  his  life  is 

*  In  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland  an  action  is  first  tried  by 
one  of  the  judges,  who  is  called  the  Lord  Ordinary :  and  if  either 
iMUty  is  dissatisfied,  he  may  ai^>eal  to  the  whole  Court,  coosist- 
ing  of  fifteen,  the  Lord  Proident  and  fourteen  odier  judges,  who 
have  boUi  in  and  out  of  court  the  title  of  Lords  fircnn  the  na 
of  their  estates;  as,  Lord  Auchinleck,  Lord  Monboddo^  &c. 
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thought  to  be  in  danger.    Lady  Di  nurses  him 
with  very  great  assiduity. 

*' Reynolds  has  taken  too  much  to  strong 
liquor,*  and  seems  to  delight  in  his  new  char- 
acter. 

"  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have ;  but  as  you 
love  verses,  I  will  send  you  a  few  which  I  made 
upon  Inchkenneth;+  but  remember  the  condi- 
tion, you  shall  not  show  them,  except  to  Lord 
Hailes,  whom  I  love  better  than  any  man  whom 
I  know  so  little.  If  he  asks  you  to  transcribe 
them  for  him,  Jyou  may  do  it,  but  I  think  he 
must  promise  not  to  let  them  be  copied  again, 
nor  to  show  them  as  mine. 

"  I  have  at  last  sent  back  Lord  Hailes's  sheets. 
I  never  think  about  returning  them,  because  I 
alter  nothing.  You  will  see  that  I  might  as  well 
have  kept  them.  However,  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  delay ;  and  if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving 
any  more,  promise  punctually  to  return  them  by 
the  next  post  Make  my  compliments  to  dear 
Mrs  Boswell,  and  to  Miss  Veronica. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"Sam.  JOHNSON.^t 

"  MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  Jan,  27^  1775- 

"You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high,  when 
you  call  them  great  masters  of  the  law  of  nations. 
•        «■••••••• 

"  As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have 
read  little  and  thought  little  on  the  subject  of 
America.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
direct  me  where  I  shall  find  die  best  information 
of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject vast  in  its  present^.extent  and  future  conse- 
<iuences.  The  imperfect  hints  which  now  float 
in  my  mind,  tend  rather  to  the  formation  of  an 
opinion  that  our  government  has  been  precipitant 
and  severe  in  the  resolutions  taken  against  the 
Bostonians.  Well,  do  you  know  that  I  have  no 
kindness  for  that  race.  But  nations  or  bodies  of 
men,  should,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  fair 
trial,  and  not  be  condemned  on  character  alone. 

*  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  fanciful  description  of  his 
friend  was  given  by  Johnson  after  he  himself  bad  become  a 
water-drinker. 

t  See  them  in  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed. 
P-  337. 

t  He  now  sent  me  a  Latin  inscription  for  my  historical  picture 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  afterwards  favoured  me  with  an 
English  translation.  Mr  Alderman  Boydell,  that  eminent  Pat)-on 
of  the  Arts,  has  subjoined  them  to  the  engraving  from  my 
picture. 

"  Maria  Scoiorum  Reg^nat 
Hominum  seditiosorttm 
Contnmeliu  Uutaia^ 
Minii  territa^  clamorUms  vkta^ 
Libello^  per  ^tunt 
Regno  cedtt^ 
Lacrimans  irepidcmtqut 
Nomen  apponit. 

"  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Harassed,  terrified,  and  overpowered 
By  the  insults,  menaces. 

And  clamours 
Of  her  rebellious  subjects, 

Sets  her  hand, 
With  tears  and  confusion, 
To  a  resignation  of  the  Idngdom." 


Have  we  not  express  contracts  with  our  colonies, 
which  afford  a  more  certain  foundation  of  judg- 
ment, than  general  political  speculations  on  the 
mutual  rights  of  States  and  their  provinces  or 
colonies  ?  Pray  let  me  know  immediately  what 
to  read,  and  I  shall  diligently  endeavour  to 
gather  for  you  anything  that  I  can  find.  Is 
Burke's  speech  on  American  taxation  published 
by  himself?  I  s  it  authentic  ?  I  remember  to  have 
heard  you  say,  that  you  had  never  considered 
East  Indian  affairs ;  though,  surely,  they  are  of 
much  importance  to  Great  Britain.  Under  the 
recollection  of  this,  I  shelter  myself  from  the 
reproach  of  ignorance  about  the  Americans. 
If  you  write  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly 
understand  it  But,  since  you  seem  to  expect 
that  I  should  know  something  of  it,  without  youi 
instruction,  and  that  my  own  mind  should 
suggest  something,  I  trust  you  will  put  me  in 
the  way. 

"  What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  Originals  of 
Fingal  and  other  Poems  of  Ossian,  which  he  ad- 
vertises to  have  lain  in  his  shop?" 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

":?&«.  28, 1775. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  You  sent  me  a  case  to  consider,  in  which  I 
have  no  facts  but  what  are  against  us,  nor  any 
principles  on  which  to  reason.  It  is  vain  to 
write  thus  without  materials.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  against  you ;  at  least,  I  cannot  know  nor  say 
anything  to  the  contrary.  I  am  glad  that  you 
like  the  book  so  well.  I  hear  no  more  of  Mac- 
pherson.  I  shall  long  to  know  what  Lord  Hailes 
says  of  it  Lend  him  it  privately.  I  shall  send 
the  parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs  Boswell. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

*^  Edinburgh,  Feb.  2,  1775. 

"As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to  have 
from  yourself  a  full  and  pointed  account  of  what 
has  passed  between  you  and  him.  It  is  confi- 
dently told  here,  that  before  your  book  came 
out,  he  sent  to  you,  to  let  you  know  that  he 
understood  you  meant  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian's  poems;  that  the  originals  were  in 
his  possession ;  that  you  might  have  inspection 
of  them,  and  might  take  the  evidence  of  people 
skilled  in  the  Erse  language ;  and  that  he  hoped, 
after  this  fair  offer,  you  would  not  be  so  uncandid 
as  to  assert  that  he  had  refused  reasonable 
proof.  That  you  paid  no  regard  to  his  message, 
but  published  your  strong  attack  upon  him ;  and 
then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  in  such  terms  as 
he  thought  suited  to  one  who  had  not  acted  as 
a  man  of  veracity.  You  may  believe  it  gives 
me  pain  to  hear  your  conduct  represented  as 
unfavourable,  while  I  can  only  deny  what  is 
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said,  on  the  ground  that  your  character  refutes 
it,  without  having  any  information  to  oppose. 
Let  me,  I  beg  it  of  you,  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  answer  to  any  calumny  upon  this 
occasion. 

"  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  (for  we  correspond 
more  than  we  talk  together),  *  As  to  Fing^,  I 
see  a  controversy  arismg,  and  purpose  to  keep 
out  of  its  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  might 
mention  some  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  commit  them  to  paper.'  What  his  opinion  is, 
I  do  not  know.  He  says, '  I  am  singularly  obliged 
to  Dr  Johnson  for  his  accurate  and  useful  criti- 
cisms. Had  he  given  some  strictures  on  the 
general  plan  of  the  work,  it  would  have  added 
much  to  its  favours.'  He  is  charmed  with  your 
verses  on  Inchkenneth,  says  they  are  very  elegant, 
but  bids  me  tell  you  he  doubts  whether 

*  lAgUinuu  faciunt  ptctora  pura  prices^ ' 

be  according  to  the  rubric.  But  that  is  your 
concern,  for  you  know  he  is  a  Presbyterian." 


"TODR  LAWRENCE.* 

"  Feb,  7,  1775. 

"Sir, 
"  One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is  now  prose- 
cuting a  corporation  that  m  some  public  instru- 
ment have  styled  him  Doctor  of  Medicine  instead 
of  Physician.  Boswell  desires,  being  advocate 
for  the  corporation,  to  know  whether  Doctor  of 
Medicine  is  not  a  legitimate  title,  and  whether  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  disadvantageous  distinc- 
tion. I  am  to  write  to-night;  be  pleased  to  tell 
me.  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c., 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  james  boswell,  esq. 

*'  February  7,  1775. 

"  My  Dear  Boswell, 

"  I  am  surprised  that,  knowing  as  you  do,  the 
disposition  of  your  countrymen  to  tell  lies  in 
favour  of  each  other,t  you  can  be  at  all  affected 
by  any  reports  that  circulate  among  them. 
Macpherson  never  in  his  life  offered  me  a  sight 
of  any  original  or  of  any  evidence  of  any  kind ; 
— but  thought  only  of  intimidating  me  by  noise 
and  threats,  till  my  last  answer,— that  I  would 
not  be  deterred  from  detecting  what  I  thought 
a  cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian,— put  an 
end  to  our  correspondence. 

"  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  He  and 
Dr  Blair,  whom  I  consider  as  deceived,  say 
that  he  copied  the  poem  from  old  manuscripts. 
His  copies,  if  he  had  them,  and  I  believe  him  to 
have  none,  are  nothing.  Where  are  the  manu- 
scripts ?  They  can  be  shown  if  they  exist,  but 
they  were  never  shown.  ^De  non  existentibus 
et  non  appareniibus^  says  our  law,  ^eadem  est 

^  The  learned  and  worthy  Dr  Lawrence,  whom  Dr  JohnsoD 
respected  and  lo^i".      '  \  )hysidan  and  friend. 

t  My  friend  h.; ,  .  •  '  i  letter,  relied  upon  my  testimony, 
with  a  confid<  .  .  ex  .bich  the  ground  has  escaped  my 
recollection. 


ratio?  No  man  has  a  claim  to  credit  upon  his 
own  word,  w^hen  better  evidence,  if  he  had  it, 
may  be  easily  produced.  But  so  far  as  we  can 
find,  the  Erse  language  was  never  written  till 
very  ^lately  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  A  nation 
that  cannot  write,  or  a  language  that  was  never 
written,  has  no  manuscripts. 

"But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered  to 
show.  If  old  manuscripts  should  now  be  men- 
tioned, I  should,  unless  there  were  more  evidence 
than  can  be  easily  had,  suppose  them  another 

Eroof  of  Scotch  conspiracy  in  national  false- 
ood. 

"  Do  not  censure  the  expression ;  you  know 
it  to  be  true. 

"Dr  Memis's  question  is  so  narrow  as  to 
allow  no  speculation ;  and  I  have  no  facts  before 
me  but  those  which  his  advocate  has  produced 
against  you. 

"I  consulted  this  morning  the  President  of 
the  London  College  of  Physicians,  who  says, 
that  with  us,  Doctor  of  Physic  (we  do  not  say 
Doctor  of  Medicine)  is  the  highest  title  that  a 
practiser  of  physic  can  have ;  that  Doctor 
implies  not  only  Physician^  but  teacher  of 
physic ;  that  every  Doctor  is  legally  a  Physi- 
cian; but  no  man,  not  a  Doctor^  can  pr<utise 
physic  but  by  licence  particularly  granted.  The 
Doctorate  is  a  licence  of  itself.  It  seems  to 
us  a  very  slender  cause  of  prosecution. 

"I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  I 
hope  to  do  all  you  would  have.  My  compli- 
ments to  Madam  and  Veronica. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr  Macpherson  in 
his  letter  to  the  venerable  sage,  I  have  never 
heard  ;  but  they  are  generally  said  to  have  been 
of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  language  of 
literary  contest.  Dr  Johnson's  answer  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  has  since 
been  frequently  republished  ;  but  not  with  per- 
fect accuracy.  I  give  it  as  dictated  to  me  by 
himself,  written  down  in  his  presence,  and 
authenticated  by  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting, 
"  This,  ^  think,  is  a  true  copy*'  ♦"* 

"Mr  James  Macpherson, 

"  I  received  your  foolish  and  impudent  letter. 
Any  violence  offered  me  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law 
shall  do  for  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  de- 
terred from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat,  by 
the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  retract?  I  thought 
your  book  an  imposture ;  I  think  it  an  imposture 
stilL  For  this  opinion  I  have  given  my  reasons 
to  the  public,  which  I  here  dare  you  to  refute. 
Your  rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities,  since  your 
Homer,  are  not  so  formidable ;  and  what  I  hear 
of  your  morals  inclines  me  to  pay  regard  not  to 
what  you  shall  say,  but  to  what  you  shall  prove. 
You  may  print  this  if  you  will. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  have  deposited  it  in  the  British  Moseam. 
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Mr  Macpherson  little  knew  the  character  of 
Dr  Johnson^  if  he  supposed  that  he  could  be 
easily  intimidated :  for  no  man  was  ever  more 
remarkable  for  personal  courage.  He  had,  in- 
deed, an  awful  dread  of  death,  or  rather,  "of 
something  after  death;''  and  what  rational  man, 
who  seriously  thinks  of  quitting  all  that  he  has 
ever  known,  and  going  into  a  new  and  unknown 
state  of  being,  can  be  without  that  dread  ?  But 
his  fear  was  from  reflection ;  his  courage  natural 
His  fear,  in  that  one  instance,  was  the  result  of 
philosophical  and  religious  consideration.  He 
feared  death,  but  he  feared  nothing  else,  not 
even  what  might  occasion  death.  Many  in- 
stances of  his  resolution  may  be  mentioned.  One 
day,  at  Mr  Beauclerk's  house  in  the  country, 
when  two  large  dogs  were  fighting,  he  went  up 
to  them,  and  beat  them  till  they  separated ;  and 
at  another  time,  when  told  of  the  danger  there 
was  that  a  gun  might  burst  if  charged  with 
many  balls,  he  put  in  six  or  seven  and  fired  it 
off  against  a  wall  Mr  Langton  told  me,  that 
when  they  were  swimming  together  near  Oxford, 
he  cautioned  Dr  Johnson  against  a  pool,  which 
was  reckoned  particularly  dangerous;  upon 
which  Johnson  directly  swam  into  it  He  told 
me  himself  that  one  night  he  was  attacked  in 
the  street  by  four  men,  to  whom  he  would  not 
yield,  but  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  the  watch 
came  up,  and  carried  both  him  and  them  to 
the  round-house.  In  the  playhouse  at  Lichfield, 
as  Mr  Garrick  informed  me,  Johnson  having 
for  a  moment  quitted  a  chair  which  was  placed 
for  him  between  the  side  scenes,  a  gentleman 
took  possession  of  it,  and  when  Johnson  on  his 
return  civilly  demanded  his  seat,  rudely  refused 
to  give  it  up :  upon  which  Johnson  Laid  hold 
of  it,  and  tossed  him  and  the  chair  into  the 
pit.  Foote,  who  so  successfully  revived  the  old 
comedy,  by  exhibiting  living  characters,  had  re- 
solved to  imitate  Johnson  on  the  stage ;  expecting 
great  profits  from  the  ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a 
man.  Johnson  being  informed  of  his  intention, 
and  bemg  at  dinner  at  Mr  Thomas  Davies's,  the 
bookseller,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  he  asked 
Mr  Davies  "  what  was  the  common  price  of  an 
oak  stick ;"  and  being  answered  sixpence, "  Why 
then,  Sir,"  said  he,  "give  me  leave  to  send  your 
servant  to  purchase  me  a  shilling  one.  I'll  have 
a  double  quantity ;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means 
to  take  me  off,  2^  he,  calls  it,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  impunity." 
Davies  took  care  to  acquaint  Foote  of  this, 
which  effectually  checked  the  wantonness  of  the 
mimic.  Mr  Macpherson's  menaces  made  John- 
son provide  himself  with  the  same  implement  of 
defence ;  and  had  he  been  attacked,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  have  made 
his  corporeal  prowess  be  felt  as  much  as  his 
intellectual. 

His  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land "[♦]  is  a  most  valuable  performance.  It 
abounds  in  extensive  philosophical  views  of 
society,  and  in  ingenious  sentiment  and  lively 
description.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  indee(^ 
consists    of  speculations,    which  many   years 


before  he  saw  the  wild  regions  which  we  visited 
together,  probably  had  employed  his  attention, 
though  the  actual  sight  of  those  scenes  un- 
doubtedly quickened  and  au^ented  them. 
Mr  Orme,  the  very  able  histonan,  agreed  with 
me  in  this  opinion,  which  he  thus  strongly  ex- 
pressed:— There  are  in  that  book,  thoughts, 
which,  by  long  revolution  in  the  great  mind  of 
Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished  like 
pebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean  1 " 

That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess  a  true- 
bom  Englishrmin^  so  as  to  have  entertained  im 
undue  prejudice  against  both  the  country  and 
the  people  of  Scotland,  must  be  allowed.  But 
it  was  a  prejudice  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the 
heart  He  had  no  ill-will  to  the  Scotch ;  for,  if 
he  had  been  conscious  of  that,  he  would  never 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  bosom  of  their 
country,  and  trusted  to  the  protection  of  its 
remote  inhabitants  with  a  fearless  confidence. 
His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of  the  country, 
from  its  being  denuded  of  trees,  was  made 
after  having  travelled  two  hundred  miles  along 
the  Eastern  coast,  where  certainly  trees  are  not 
to  be  found  near  the  road ;  and  he  said  it  was 
"  a  map  of  the  road  "  which  he  gave.  His  dis- 
belief of  the  autlienticity  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  a  Highland  bard,  was  confirmed 
in  the  course  of  his  journey,  by  a  very  strict 
examination  of  the  evidence  offered  for  it;  and 
althou|^h  their  authenticity  was  made  too  much 
a  national  point  by  the  Scotch,  there  were 
many  respectable  persons  in  that  country  who 
did  not  concur  in  this ;  so  that  his  judgment  upon 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  decided,  even  by 
those  who  differ  from  him.  As  to  myself,  I  can 
only  say,  upon  a  subject  now  become  very  unin- 
teresting, that  when  the  fragments  of  Highland 
poetry  first  came  out,  I  was  much  pleased  with 
their  wild  peculiarity,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
subscribed  to  enable  their  editor,  Mr  Macpher- 
son,  then  a  young  man,  to  make  a  search  in  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in  the 
Erse  language,  which  was  reported  to  be  pre- 
served somewhere  in  those  regions.  But  when 
there  came  forth  an  Epic  Poem  in  six  books,  with 
all  the  common  circumstances  of  former  composi- 
tions of  that  nature ;  and  when,  upon  an  attentive 
examination  of  it,  there  was'  found  a  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  images  which  appear  in 
the  fragments ;  and  when  no  ancient  manuscript, 
to  authenticate  the  work,  was  deposited  in  any 
public  library,  though  that  was  insisted  on  as  a 
reasonable  proof,  who  could  forbear  to  doubt  ? 

Johnson's  grateful  acknowledgments  of  kind- 
ness received  in  the  course  of  this  tour,  completely 
refute  the  brutal  reflections  which  have  been 
thrown  out  against  him,  as  if  he  had  made  an 
ungrateful  return ;  and  his  delicacy  in  sparing  in 
his  book  those  whom  we  find  from  his  letters  to 
Mrs  Thrale  were  just  objects  of  censure,  is  much 
to  be  admired.  His  candour  and  amiable  dis- 
position is  conspicuous  from  his  conduct,  when 
informed  by  Mr  Macleod,  of  Rasay,  that  he  had 
committed  a  mistake,  which  gave  that  gentle- 
man some  uneasiness.  He  wrote  him  a  courteous 
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and  kind  letter,  and  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
an  advertisement,  correcting  the  mistake.* 

The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr  Dempster 
in  a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after  he  had  read 
Dr  Johnson's  book,  are  so  just  and  Uberal,  that 
they  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  : 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginning 
to  end,  tliat  a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amiss. 
What  he  says  of  the  country  is  true ;  and  his  ob- 
servations on  the  people  are  what  must  naturally 
occur  to  a  sensible,  observing,  and  reflecting  in- 
habitant of  a  convenient  metropolis,  where  a  man 
on  thirty  pounds  a-year  may  be  better  accommo- 
dated with  all  the  little  wants  of  life,  than  Coll 
or  Sir  Allan. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  concerning 
the  Erse  language,  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
manuscripts.  I  am  quite  convinced ;  and  I  shall 
rank  Ossian  and  hisFingals  and  Oscars,  amongst 
the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our 
country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

"Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  displease, 
for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The  author  neither 
says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor  an  antiquarian,  nor 
very  learned  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  nor  a 
naturalist,  nor  a  fossilist.  The  manners  of  the 
people,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  are  all  he 
attempts  to  describe  or  seems  to  have  thought  of. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  they  who  have 
travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of  course  more 
curious  regions,  had  all  possessed  his  good  sense. 
Of  the  state  of  learning,  his  observations  on 
Glasgow  University  show  he  has  formed  a  very 
sound  judgment.  He  understands  our  climate 
too ;  and  he  has  accurately  observed  the  changes, 
however  slow  and  imperceptible  to  us,  which 
Scotland  has  undergone  in  consequence  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace." 

Mr  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland,  who 
has  since  made  the  same  tour,  and  published  an 
account  of  it,  is  equally  liberal : — 

"  I  have  read,"  says  he,  "  his  book  again  and 
again,  travelled  with  him  from  Berwick  to 
Olenelg,  through  countries  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted;  sailed  with  him  from  Glenelg  to 
Rasay,  Sky,  Rum,  Coll,  Mull,  and  Icolmkill, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  correct  him  in  any 
matter  of  consequence.  I  have  often  admired 
the  accuracy,  the  precision,  and  the  justness  of 
what  he  advances  respecting  both  the  country 
and  the  people. 

"The  Doctor  has  everywhere  delivered  his 
sentiments  with  freedom,  and  in  many  instances 
with  a  seeming  regard  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  ornament  of  the  country. 
His  remarks  on  the  want  of  trees  and  hedges 
for  shade,  as  well  as  for  shelter  to  the  cattle,  are 
well  founded,  and  merit  the  thanks,  not  the 
illiberal  censure  of  the  natives.  He  also  felt  for 
the  distresses  of  the  Highlanders,  and  explodes 
-with  great  propriety  the   bad  management  of 

*  See  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides/'  3rd  ed.  p.  530. 
(14). 


the  grounds,  and  the  neglect  of  timber  in  the 
Hebrides." 

Having  quoted  Johnson's  just  compliments  on 
the  Rasay  family,  he  says  :-^ 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  found  this  family 
equally  lavish  in  their  encomiums  upon  the 
Doctor's  conversation,  and  his  subsequent  civili- 
ties to  a  young  gentleman  of  that  country,  who, 
upon  waiting  upon  him  at  London,  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  experienced  all  the  attention  and 
regard  that  a  warm  friend  could  bestow.  Mr 
Macleod  having  also  been  in  London,  waited 
upon  the  Doctor,  who  provided  a  magnificent 
and  expensive  entertainment  in  honour  of  his 
old  Hebridean  acquaintance." 

And  talking  of  the  military  road  by  Fort 
Augustus,  he  says  : — 

"  By  this  road,  though  one  of  the  most  rugged 
in  Great  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr  Johnson 
passed  from  Inverness  to  the  Hebride  Isles. 
His  observations  on  the  country  and  people 
are  extremely  correct,  judicious,  and  m- 
structive."  * 

Mr  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr 
James  Elphinstone,  published  in  that  gentle- 
man's "  Forty  Years'  Correspondence,"  says  : — 

"  I  read  Dr  Johnson's  Tour  with  very  great 
pleasure.  Some  few  errors  he  has  fallen  into, 
but  of  no  great  importance,  and  those  are  lost 
in  the  numberless  beauties  of  his  work.  If  I 
had  leisure,  I  could  perhaps  point  out  the  most 
exceptionable  places ;  but  at  present  I  am  in  the 
country,  and  have  not  his  book  at  hand.  It  is 
plain  he  meant  to  speak  well  of  Scotland ;  and 
he  has,  in  my  apprehension,  done  us  great  honour 
in  the  most  capital  article,  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants." 

His  private  letters  to  Mrs  Thrale,  written 
during  the  course  of  his  journey,  which  therefore 
may  be  supposed  to  convey  his  genuine  feelings 
at  the  time,  abound  in  such  benignant  sentiments 
towards  the  people  who  showed  him  civilities^ 
that  no  man  whose  temper  is  not  very  harsh  and 
sour,  can  retain  a  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart. 

It  is  painful  to  recollect  with  what  rancour  he 
was  assailed  by  numbers  of  shallow  irritable 
North  Britons,  on  account  of  his  supposed  in- 
jurious treatment  of  their  country  and  country- 
men, in  his  "Journey."  Had  there  been  any 
just  ground  for  such  a  charge,  would  the  virtuous 
and  candid  Dempster  have  given  his  opinion  of 
the  book,  in  the  terms  in  which  I  have  quoted  ? 
Would  the  patriotic  Knox  t  have  spoken  of  it  as 
he  has  done  ?    Would  Mr  Tytler,  surely 

" a  Scot,  if  ever  Scot  there  were," 

have  expressed  himself  thus  ?    And  let  me  add, 
X03.. 


t  I  observed  with  much  regret,  while  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  passing  through  the  press  (Augwt  1790),  that  this 
ingenious  gentlenum  was  dead. 
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that,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold  myself  to  be, 
I  have  that  degree  of  predilection  for  my  natale 
solum,  nay,  I  have  that  just  sense  of  the  merit 
of  an  ancient  nation  which  has  been  ever  re- 
nowned for  its  valour,  which  in  former  times 
maintained  its  independence  against  a  powerful 
neighbour,  and  in  modem  times  has  been  equally 
distinguished  for  its  ingenuity  and  industry  in 
civilised  life,  that  I  should  have  felt  a  generous 
indignation  at  any  injustice  done  to  it  Johnson 
treated  Scotland  no  worse  than  he  did  even  his 
best  friends,  whose  characters  he  used  to  give  as 
they  appeared  to  him,  both  in  light  and  shade. 
Some  people,  who  had  not  exercised  their  minds 
sufficiently,  condemned  him  for  censuring  his 
friends.  But  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  philo- 
sophical penetration  and  justness  of  thinking 
were  not  less  known  to  those  who  lived  with  him, 
than  his  genius  in  his  art  is  admired  by  the 
world,  explained  his  conduct  thus  : — 

"He  was  fond  of  discrimination,  which  he 
could  not  show  without  pointing  out  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good  in  every  character ;  and  as  his 
friends  were  those  whose  characters  he  knew  best, 
they  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  for  show- 
ing the  acuteness  of  his  judgment" 

He  expressed  to  his  friend  Mr  Windham  of 
Norfolk,  his  wonder  at  the  extreme  jealousy  of 
the  Scotch,  and  their  resentment  at  having  their 
country  described  by  him  as  it  really  was  ;  when, 
to  say  that  it  was  a  country  as  good  as  England, 
would  have  been  a  great  falsehood.  "  None  of 
us,"  said  he,  "  would  be  offended  if  a  foreigner 
who  has  travelled  here  should  say  that  vines 
and  olives  don't  ^ow  in  England."  And  as  to 
his  prejudice  agamst  the  Scotch,  which  I  always 
ascribed  to  that  nationality  which  he  observed 
in  them,  he  said  to  the  same  gentleman,  "  When 
I  find  a  Scotchman,  to  whom  an  Englishman  is 
as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  shall  be  an 
Englishman  to  me."  His  intimacy  with  many 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  his  employing  so 
many  natives  of  that  country  as  his  amanuenses, 
prove  that  his  prejudice  was  not  virulent ;  and 
I  have  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  amongst 
other  pieces  of  his  writing,  the  following  note  in 
answer  to  one  from  me,  asking  if  he  would  meet 
me  at  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  though  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  Scotchman,  was  to  be  there : — 

"Mr  Johnson  does  not  see  why  Mr  Boswell 
should  suppose  a  Scotchman  less  acceptable  than 
any  other  man.     He  will  be  at  the  Mure." 

My  much-valued  friend,  Dr  Barnard,  now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  having  once  expressed  to 
him  an  apprehension,  that  if  he  should  visit 
Ireland.he  might  treat  the  people  of  that  country 
more  unfavourably  than  he  had  done  the  Scotch, 
he  answered,  with  strong  pointed  double-edged 
wit,  "  Sir,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  me. 
The  Irish  are  not  in  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the 
world  by  false  representations  of  the  merits  of 
their  countr>'men.      No,  Sir;  the  Irish  are  a 


FAIR  PEOPLE ;— they  never  speak  well  of  one 
another." 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish 
nationality,  which  made  a  very  unfavourable  im- 
pression upon  his  mind.  A  Scotchman  of  some 
consideration  in  London,  solicited  him  to  recom- 
mend by  the  weight  of  his  learned  authority,  to 
be  master  of  an  English  school,  a  person  of 
whom  he  who  reconmiended  him  confessed  he 
knew  no  more  but  that  he  was  his  countryman. 
Johnson  was  shocked  at  this  unconscientious 
conduct 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his 
"  Journey,"  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
fugitive  publications,  I  can  speak  from  certain 
knowledge,  only  furnished  him  with  sport  At 
last  there  came  out  a  scurrilous  volume,  larger 
than  Johnson's  own,  filled  with  malignant  abuse 
under  a  name,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some  low 
man,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Scotland,  though 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  another  Scotchman^ 
who  has  found  means  to  make  himself  well 
known  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  The 
effect  which  it  had  upon  Johnson  was,  to  pro- 
duce this  pleasant  observation  to  Mr  Seward,  to 
whom  he  lent  the  book  ;  "TThis  fellow  must  be 
a  blockhead.  TThey  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
their  abuse.  Who  will  read  a  five  shilling  book 
against  me?  No,  Sir,  if  they  had  wit,  they 
should  have  kept  pelting  me  with  pamphlets." 

"MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

*' Edinburgh,  Feb.  i8,  1775. 

"  You  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  if 
you  had  dined  with  me  to-day.  I  had  for  my 
guests,  Macquharrie,  young  Maclean  of  Coll,  the 
successor  of  our  friend,  a  very  amiable  man, 
though  not  marked  with  such  active  qualities  as 
his  brother  ;  Mr  Maclean  of  Torloisk  in  Mull,  a 
gentleman  of  Sir  Allan's  family  ;  and  two  of  the 
clan  Grant ;  so  that  the  Highland  and  Hebridean 
genius  reigned.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  conver- 
sation about  you,  and  drank  your  health  in  a 
bumper.  The  toast  was  not  proposed  by  me, 
whicn  is  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  for  I 
am  now  so  connected  with  you,  that  anything 
that  I  say  or  do  to  your  honour  has  not  the  value 
of  an  additional  compliment  It  is  only  giving 
you  a  guinea  out  of  that  treasure  of  admiration 
which  already  belongs  to  you,  and  which  is  no 
hidden  treasure ;  for  I  suppose  my  admiration 
of  you  is  co-existent  with  the  knowledge  of  my 
character. 

"  I  find  that  the  Highlanders  and  Hebrideans 
in  general  are  much  fonder  of  your  'Journey,* 
than  the  low-country  or  hither  Scots.  One  of 
the  Grants  said  to-day,  that  he  was  sure  you  were 
a  man  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  candid  man,  and 
seemed  to  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  convince 
you  of  the  antiquity  of  a  good  proportion  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian.  After  all  that  has  passed,  I 
think  the  matter  is  capable  of  being  proved  to  a 
certain  degree.  I  am  told  that  Macpherson  got 
one  old  Erse  MS.  from  Clanranald,  for  the  resti- 
tution of  which  he  executed  a  formal  obligation  ; 
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and  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  Gaelic  (call  it  Erse  or 
call  it  Irish)  has  been  written  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  many  centuries.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
acquired  any  learning,  possessed  the  art  of  writ- 
ing as  well  as  their  Irish  neighbours  and  Celtic 
cousins  ;  and  the  question  is,  can  sufficient  evi- 
dence be  shown  of  this  ? 

"Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writings  can 
determine  the  a^e  of  MSS.,  or  at  least  can  ascer- 
tain the  century  m  which  they  were  written  ;  and 
if  men  of  veracity,  who  are  so  skilled,  shall  tell 
us  that  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  families  in 
the  Highlands  and  the  isles,  are  the  works  of  a 
remote  age,  I  think  we  should  be  convinced  by 
their  testimony. 

"  There  is  now  come  to  this  city  Ranald  Mac- 
donald,  from  the  Isle  of  Egg,  who  has  several 
MSS.  of  Erse  poetry,  which  he  wishes  to  publish 
by  subscription.  I  have  engaged  to  take  three 
copies  of  the  book,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  six 
shillings,  as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse 
that  can  be  printed,  be  it  old  or  new,  that  the 
language  may  be  preserved.  This  man  says,  that 
some  of  his  manuscripts  are  ancient ;  and,  to  be 
sure,  one  of  them  which  was  shown  to  me  does 
appear  to  have  the  duskiness  of  antiquity. 

"  The  inquiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless,  and  I 
should  think  that  the  exact  truth  may  be  dis- 
covered, if  proper  means  be  used. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

"James  Boswell." 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

"^^^.25,1775. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  1  am  sorry  that  I  could  get  no  books  for  my 
friends  in  Scotland  Mr  Strahan  has  at  last 
promised  to  send  two  dozen  to  you.  If  they 
come  put  the  names  of  my  friends  into  them :  you 
may  cut  them  out,*  and  paste  them  with  a  little 
starch  in  the  book. 

"  You  then  are  going  wild  about  Ossian.  Why 
do  you  thhik  any  part  can  be  proved?  The  dusky 
manuscript  of  Egg  is  probably  not  fifty  years  old ; 
if  it  be  an  hundred  it  proves  nothing.  The  tale 
o(  Clanranald  is  no  proof.  Has  Clanranald  told 
It  ?  Can  he  prove  it  ?  There  are,  I  believe,  no 
Erse  manuscripts.  None  of  the  old  families  had 
a  single  letter  m  Erse  that  we  heard  of.  You  say 
it  is  likely  that  they  could  write.  The  learned,  if 
any  learned  there  were,  could ;  but  knowing,  by 
that  learning,  some  written  language,  in  that 
language  they  wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been 
applied  to  their  own.  If  there  are  manuscripts, 
let  them  be  shown,  with  some  proof  that  they  are 
not  forged  for  the  occasion.  You  say  many  can 
remember  parts  of  Ossian.  I  believe  all  those 
parts  are  versions  of  the  English ;  at  least  there 
IS  no  proof  of  their  antiquity. 

"Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  some  trans- 
lations himself;  and  having  taught  a  boy  to  write 
it,  ordered  him  to  say  that  he  had  learned  it  of 

*  From  a  list  in  his  bandwriting. 


his  grandmother.  The  boy,  when  he  grew  up, 
told  the  story.  This  Mrs  Williams  heard  at  Mr 
Strahan's  table.  Don't  be  credulous;  you  know 
how  little  a  Highlander  can  be  trusted.  Mac- 
pherson is,  so  far  as  I  know,  very  quiet  Is  not 
that  proof  enough?  Everything  is  against  him. 
No  visible  manuscript :  no  inscription  in  the 
language :  no  correspondence  among  friends :  no 
transaction  of  business,  of  which  a  single  scrap 
remains  in  the  ancient  families.  Macpherson's 
pretence  is,  that  the  character  was  Saxon.  If  he 
had  not  taJked  unskilfully  of  manuscripts^  he 
might  have  fought  with  oral  tradition  much 
longer.  As  to  Mr  Grant's  information,  I  suppose 
he  knows  much  less  of  the  matter  than  our- 
selves. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  bookseller  says  that 
the  sale*  is  sufficiently  quick.  They  printed 
four  thousand.  Correct  your  copy  wherever  it  is 
wrong,  and  bring  it  up.  Your  friends  will  all  be 
glad  to  see  you.  I  think  of  going  myself  into 
the  country  about  May. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed  to  send 
the  books  sooner.  I  have  left  fom:  for  you,  and 
do  not  restrict  you  absolutely  to  follow  my  direc- 
tions in  the  distribution.  You  must  use  your  own 
discretion. 

"  Make  mjr  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell :  I 
suppose  she  is  now  beginning  to  forgive  me.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Tuesday,  March  21,  I  arrived  in  London; 
and  on  repairing  to  Dr  Johnson's,  before  dinner^ 
found  him  in  his  study,  sitting  with  Mr  Peter 
Garrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  strongly 
resembling  him  in  countenance  and  voice,  but  of 
more  sedate  and  placid  manners.  Johnson  in- 
formed me,  that  though  Mr  Beauderk  was  in 
great  pain,  it  was  hoped  he  was  not  in  danger, 
and  that  he  now  wished  to  consult  Dr  Heberden, 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  "«««/  understanding/* 
Both  at  this  interview,  and  in  the  evening  at  Mr 
Thrale's,  where  he  and  Mr  Peter  Garrick  and  I 
met  again,  he  was  vehement  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ossian  controversy;  observing,  "We  do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  ancient  Erse  manu- 
scripts :  and  we  have  no  other  reason  to  dis- 
believe that  there  are  men  with  three  heads,  but 
that  we  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  such  men." 
He  also  was  outrageous  upon  his  supposition 
that  my  countrymen  "  loved  Scotland  better  than 
truth,"  saying,  "All  of  them— nay,  not  all,  but 
droves  of  them — would  come  up,  and  attest  any 
thing  for  the  honour  of  Scotland."  He  also  per- 
severed in  his  wild  allegation,  that  he  questioned 
if  there  was  a  tree  between  Edinburgh  and  the 
English  border  older  than  himself.  I  assured 
him  he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested  that  the 
proper  punishment  would  be,  that  he  should 
receive  a  stripe  at  every  tree  above  a  hundred 
years  old,  that  was  found  within  that  space.  He 
laughed,  and  said,  "  I  believe  I  might  submit  to 
\i  for  A  daudee  I " 
The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondence  witli 

*  Of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 
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him,  I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards 
the  American  colonies,  while  I  at  the  same  time 
requested  that  he  would  enable  me  to  inform 
myself  upon  that  momentous  subject,  he  had 
altogether  disregarded;  and  had  recently  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  entitled,  ''Taxation  no 
Tyranny  :  an  answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Ad- 
dress of  the  American  Congress."  [♦] 

He  had  long  before  indulged  most  unfavour- 
able sentiments  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  America. 
For,  as  early  as  1769,  I  was  told  by  Dr  John 
Campbell,  that  he  had  said  of  them,  "  Sir,  they 
are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  anything  we  allow  them  short  of  hanging." 

Of  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk  with 
him ;  for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear  and  settled 
opinion,  that  the  people  of  America  were  well 
warranted  to  resist  a  claim  that  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  mother-country  should  have  the 
entire  command  of  their  fortunes,  by  taxing 
them  without  their  own  consent;  and  the  ex- 
treme violence  which  it  breathed,  appeared  to 
me  so  unsuitable  to  the  mildness  of  a  Christian 
philosopher,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  peace,  which  he  had  so  beauti- 
fully recommended  in  his  pamphlet  respecting 
Falkland's  Islands,  that  I  was  sorry  to  see 
him  appear  in  so  unfavourable  a  light.  Be- 
sides, I  could  not  perceive  in  it  that  ability  of 
argument,  or  that  felicity  of  expression,  for 
which  he  was,  upon  other  occasions,  so  eminent 
Positive  assertion,  sarcastical  severity,  and  ex- 
travagant ridicule,  which  he  himself  reprobated 
as  a  test  of  truth,  were  imited  in  this  rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the  desire 
of  those  who  were  then  in  power,  I  have  no 
doubt :  and,  indeed,  he  owned  to  me,  that  it 
had  been  revised  and  curtailed  by  some  of 
them.  He  told  me,  that  they  had  struck  out 
one  passage,  which  was  to  this  effect : — 

"That  the  colonists  could  with  no  solidity 
argue  from  their  not  having  been  taxed  while 
in  their  infancy,  that  they  should  not  now  be 
taxed.  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough ; 
we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox." 

He  said,  "  They  struck  it  out  either  critically  as 
too  ludicrous,  or  politically  as  too  exasperating. 
I  care  not  which.  It  was  their  business.  If 
an  architect  says,  I  will  build  five  stories,  and 
the  man  who  employs  him  says,  I  will  have 
only  three,  the  employer  is  to  decide."  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  said  I,  "in  ordinary  cases.  But  should 
it  be  so  when  the  architect  gives  his  skill  and 
labour  gratis  f  " 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say  my 
opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet,  since  it  was 
congenial  with  the  sentiments  of  numbers  at 
that  time,  and  as  everything  relating  to  the 
writings  of  Dr  Johnson  is  of  importance  in 
literary  history,  I  shall  therefore  msert  some 
passages  which  were  struck  out,  it  does  not 
appear  why,  either  by  himself  or  those  who 
revised  it.  They  appear  printed  in  a  few  proof 
leaves  of  it   in  my  possession,   marked  with 


corrections  in  his  own    handwriting.     I   shall 
distinguish  them  by  italics. 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says,  the  Americans 
were  incited  to  resistance  by  European  intelli- 
gence from 

"  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but  who 
were  friends  only  to  themselves," 

there  followed, — 

"  and  made  by  their  selfishness^  the  enemies  of 
their  country^* 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus  : — 

"  On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief,  rather 
than  on  those  whom  they  have  deluded^  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance." 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in  these 
words : — 

"  Unhappy  is  that  country  in  which  men  can 
hope  for  advancement  by  favouring  its  enemies. 
The  tranquillity  of  stable  government  is  not 
always  easily  preserved  against  the  machinal 
tions  of  single  innovators;  but  what  can  be  the 
hope  of  quiet^  when  factions  hostile  to  the 
legislature  can  be  obenly  formed  and  openly 
avowed  ?  " 

After  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes  the 
pamphlet,  there  followed  this,  in  which  he  cer- 
tainly means  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
glances  at  a  certain  popular  Lord  Chan- 
cellor : — 

^^  If  by  the  fortune  of  war^  tJuy  drive  us 
utterly  away^  what  they  will  do  next  can  only 
be  conjectured.  If  a  new  monarchy  is  erected^ 
they  will  want  a  King.  He  who  first  tcJies 
into  his  hand  the  sceptre  of  America^  should 
have  a  name  of  good  omen,  William  has  been 
known  both  a  conqueror  and  deliverer;  and 
perhaps  England^  however  contemned^  might 
yet  supply  them  with  ANOTHER  WILLIAM. 
Whigs^  indeed^  are  not  willing  to  be  governed; 
and  it  is  possible  that  KING  WiLLlAM  may 
be  strongly  inclined  to  guide  their  measures: 
but  Whigs  have  been  cheated  like  other  mortals^ 
and  suffered  their  leader  to  become  their  tyrant^ 
under  the  name  of  their  PROTECTOR.  What 
nwre  they  will  receive  from  England^  no  man 
can  tell.  In  their  rudiments  oj  empire  they  may 
want  a  CHANCELLOR." 

Then  came  this  paragraph  : — 

"  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not  quite 
sufficiejit  for  the  greatness  which,  in  some  form 
of  government  or  other,  is  to  rival  the  ancient 
monarchies;  but  by  Dr  Franklin^ s  rule  of  pro- 
gression, they  will,  in  a  century  and  a  quarter^ 
be  more  than  eaual  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
When  the  Whigs  of  America  are  thus  multi- 
plied let  the  Princes  of  the  earth  tremble  in 
their  palaces.  If  they  should  continue  to  double 
and  to  double,  their  own  liemispkere  would  not 
contain  them.  But  let  not  our  boldest  oppugners 
of  authority  look  fotward  with  delight  to  this 
futurity  ofWhiggism,^ 
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How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  it  is  cut  off 
abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  these  proof 
pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures  of 
administration  were  published  on  his  own  account, 
and  he  afterwards  collected  them  into  a  volume 
with  the  title  of  "  Political  Tracts,  by  the  Author 
of  the  Rambler,"  with  this  motto  : — 

**  FalHtur  egregio  quisquis  sub  Principe  credit 
Servitium;  nunquam  libertcts  gratior  extcU 
Quam  sub  ^<^/w.**— Claudianus. 

These  pamphlets  drew  upon  him  numerous 
attacks.  Against  the  conmion  weapons  of  literary 
warfare  he  was  hardened ;  but  there  were  two  in- 
stances of  animadversion  which  I  communicated 
to  him,  and  from  what  I  could  judge,  both  from 
his  silence  and  his  looks,  appeared  to  me  to 
impress  him  much. 

One  was,  **A  letter  to  Dr  Samuel  Johnson, 
occasioned  by  his  late  political  Publications."  It 
appeared  previous  to  his  "Taxation  no  Tyranny," 
and  was  written  by  Dr  Joseph  Towers.  In  that 
performance,  Dr  Johnson  was  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  so  eminent  a  man,  whilst  his  con- 
duct as  a  political  writer  was  boldly  and  pointedly 
arraigned,  as  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
one,  who,  if  he  did  employ  his  pen  upon  politics, 

"  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  should  distin- 
gfuish  himself,  not  by  party  violence  and  rancour, 
but  by  moderation  and  by  wisdom." 

It  concluded  thus : — 

"  I  would,  however,  wish  you  to  remember, 
should  you  again  address  the  public  under  the 
character  of  a  political  writer,  tliat  luxuriance  of 
imagination  or  energy  of  language,  will  ill  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  candour,  of  justice,  and 
of  truth.  And  I  shall  only  add,  that  should  I 
hereafter  be  disposed  to  read,  as  I  heretofore 
have  done,  the  most  excellent  of  all  your  per- 
formances, *The  Rambler,'  the  pleasure  which 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  it  will  be 
much  diminished  by  the  reflection  that  the  writer 
of  so  moral,  so  elegant,  and  so  valuable  a  work, 
was  capable  of  prostituting  his  talents  in  such 
productions  as  *The  False  Alarm,'  the  *  Thoughts 
on  the  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's 
Islands,'  and  'The  Patriot.'" 

I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  Dr 
Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say,  that  although  I 
abhor  his  Whiggish  dcmocratical  notions  and 
propensities  (for  I  will  not  call  them  principles), 
I  esteem  him  as  an  ingenious,  knowing,  and  very 
convivial  man. 

The  other  instance  was  a  paragraph  of  a  letter 
to  me,  from  my  old  and  most  intimate  friend  the 
Reverend  Mr  Temple,  who  wrote  the  character 
of  Gray,  which  has  had  the  honour  to  be  adopted 
both  by  Mr  Mason  and  Dr  Johnson  in  their 
accounts  of  that  poet.    The  words  were — 

"  How  can  your  great,  I  will  not  say  your 
pious,  but  your  moral  friend,  support  the  bar- 
barous measures  of  administration,  which  they 


have  not  the  face  to  ash  even  their  infidel  pen- 
sioner Hume  to  defend  ?  " 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
mind,  Johnson  may  have  felt  sincere  uneasiness 
that  his  conduct  should  be  erroneously  imputed 
to  unworthy  niotives,  by  good  men ;  and  that  the 
influence  of  his  valuable  writings  should  on  that 
account  be  in  any  degree  obstructed  or  lessened. 

He  complained  to  a  right  honourable  friend  of 
distinguished  talents  and  very  elegant  manners, 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  long  intimacy,  and 
whose  generosity  towards  him  will  afterwards 
appear,  that  his  pension  having  been  given  to 
him  as  a  literary  character,  he  had  been  applied 
to  by  the  admmistration  to  write  political  pam- 
phlets ;  and  he  was  even  so  much  irritated,  that 
he  declared  his  resolution  to  resign  his  pension. 
His  friend  showed  him  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
measure,  and  he  afterwards  expressed  his  grati- 
tude, and  said  he  had  received  good  advice.  To 
that  friend  he  once  signified  a  wish  to  have  his 
pension  secured  to  him  for  life ;  but  he  neither 
asked  nor  received  from  government  any  reward 
whatsoever  for  his  political  labours. 

On  Friday,  March  24,  I  met  him  at  the  Lite- 
rary Club,  where  were  Mr  Beauclerk,  Mr 
Langton,  Mr  Colman,  Dr  Percy,  Mr  Vesey,  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  Dr  George  Fordyce,  Mr 
Steevens,  and  Mr  Charles  Fox.  Before  he 
came  in,  we  talked  of  his  "Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,"  and  of  his  coming  away, 
"willing  to  believe  the  second  sight,"  which 
seemed  to  excite  some  ridicule.  I  was  then  so 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  many  of  the  stories 
of  which  I  had  been  told,  that  I  avowed  my 
conviction,  saying,  "He  is  only  willing  to 
believe  :  I  do  believe.  The  evidence  is  enough 
for  me,  though  not  for  his  great  mind.  What 
will  not  fill  a  quart  bottle,  will  fill  a  pint  bottle. 
I  am  filled  with  belief."  "Are  you?"  said 
Colman ;  "  then  cork  it  up." 

I  found  his  "Journey"  the  common  topic  of 
conversation  in  London  at  this  time,  wherever  I 
happened  to  be.  At  one  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
formal  Sunday  evening  conversations,  strangely 
called  Lev/es,  his  lordship  addressed  me,  "  We 
have  all  been  reading  your  travels,  Mr  Bos  well." 
I  answered,  "  I  was  but  the  humble  attendant  of 
Dr  Johnson."  The  Chief-Justice  replied,  with 
that  air  and  manner  which  none,  who  ever  saw 
and  heard  him,  can  forget,  "He  speaks  ill  of 
nobody  but  Ossian." 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  evening  at  the 
Club,  and  talked  with  great  animation  and  suc- 
cess. He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used  to  do  upon 
all  occasions.  "  The  *  Tale  of  a  Tub'  is  so  much 
superior  to  his  other  writings,  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  he  was  the  author  of  it  :♦  there  is  in  it 

*  This  doubt  has  been  much  a^tated  on  both  sides,  I  think 
without  good  reason.  See  Addison's  "  Freeholder,"  May  ^ 
17x4;  "  An  Apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub;"  Dr  Hawkesworth's 
"Preface  to  Swift's  Works,"  and  Swift's  **  Letter  to  Tooke  the 
Printer,"  and  Tooke's  "Answer"  in  that  collection^  Sheridan's 
"  Life  of  Swift;"  Mr  Courtenay*s  note  on  p.  3  of  his  "  Poetical 
Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr  Johnson;" 
and  Mr  Cooksey's  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John 
Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  E\'esham.'' 

Dr  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the  tMUmal nn'dence.    I  take 
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such  a  vigour  of  mind,  swch  a  swarm  of  thoughts, 
so  much  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life."  I  won- 
dered to  hear  him  say  of."  Gulliver's  Travels," 
"When  once  you  have  thoi^ght  of  big  men  and 
little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  the  rest**  I 
endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  for  Swift,  and  tried 
to  rouse  those  who  were  much  more  able  to  defend 
him  ;  but  in  vain.  Johnson  at  last,  of  his  own 
accord,  allowed  very  great  merit  to  the  inventory 
of  articles  foimd  in  the  pocket  of  "The  Man 
Mountain,"  particularly  the  description  of  his 
watch,  which  it  was  conjectured  was  his  God,  as 
he  consulted  it  upon  all  occasions.  He  observed, 
that "  Swift  put  his  name  to  but  two  things  (after 
he  had  a  name  to  put),  *The  Plan  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  English  Language,'  and  the 
last  'Drapier's  Letter.^" 

From  Swift,  there  was  an  easy  transition  to 
Mr  Thomas  Sheridan.  Johnson  :  "  Sheridan  is 
a  wonderful  admirer  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
and  presented  its  author  with  a  ^old  medal. 
Some  years  ago,  at  a  coflfee-house  m  Oxford,  I 
called  to  him,  *  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Sheridan,  how 
came  you  to  g^ve  a  gold  medal  to  Home,  for 
writing  that  foolish  play?'  This,  you  see,  was 
wanton  and  insolent ;  but  I  mean^  to  be  wanton 
and  insolent.  A  medal  has  no  value  but  as  a 
stamp  of  merit  And  was  Sheridan  to  assume  to 
himself  the  right  of  giving  that  stamp  ?  If  Sheri- 
dan was  magnificent  enough  to  bestow  a  gold 
m^al  as  an  honorary  reward  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence, he  should  have  requested  one  of  the 
Universities  to  choose  the  person  on  whom  it 
should  be  conferred.  Sheridan  had  no  right  to 
give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it  was  counterfeiting 
Apollo's  coin." 

On  Monday,  March  27,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  at  Mr  Strahan's.  He  told  us,  that  he  was 
engaged  to  go  that  evening  to  Mrs  .^bington's 
benefit  "  She  was  visiting  some  ladies  whom  I 
was  visiting,  and  begged  that  I  would  come  to 
her  benefit.  I  told  her  I  could  not  hear :  but  she 
insisted  so  much  on  my  coming,  that  it  would 
have  been  brutal  to  have  reftised  her."  This  was 
a  speech  quite  characteristicaL  He  loved  to 
bring  forward  his  having  been  in  the  gay  circles 
of  life  ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  vain  of  the 
solicitations  of  this  elegant  and  fashionable 
actress.  He  told  us,  the  play  was  to  be  "  The 
Hypocrite,"  altered  from  Gibber's  "Nonjuror," 
so  as  to  satirise  the  Methodists.  "  I  do  not  think," 
said  he,  "  the  character  of  the  Hypocrite  justly 
applicable  to  the  Methodists,  but  it  was  very 
applicable  to  the  Nonjurors.  I  once  said  to  Dr 
Madan,  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  who  was  a  great 
Whig,  that  perhaps  a  Nonjuror  would  have  been 
less  criminal  in  taking  the  oaths  imposed  by  the 
ruling  power,  than  refusing  them;  because  re- 
leave  to  differ  from  him.  having  a  very  high  estimation  of  the 
powers  of  Dr  Swift.  His  "  Sentiments  of  a  Chiirch'Of-En^land 
man ; "  his  "  Sermon  on  the  Trinity,**  and  other  serious  pieces, 
prove  his  learning  as  well  as  his  acuteness  in  logic  and  meta* 
physic*. ;  and  his  various  compositions  of  a  different  cast  exhibit 
not  only  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule;  but  a  knowledge  *'  of  nature, 
and  art.  and  life :"  a  combination,  therefore,  of  those  powers,  when 
(as  the  "  Apology  "  says)  "the  author  was  young,  nis  invention 
at  the  height,  and  hist  reading  fresh  in  his  bead,  might  sorely 
produce  '*  TAt  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
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fusing  them,  necessarily  laid  him  under  almost 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  be  more  criminal ; 
for,  a  man  must  live,  and  if  he  precludes  himself 
from  the  support  furnished  by  the  establishment, 
will  probably  be  reduced  to  very  wicked  shifts 
to  maintain  himself."*  Boswell:  "I  should 
think.  Sir,  that  a  man  who  took  the  oaths  con- 
trary to  his  principles,,  was  a  determined  wicked 
man,  because  he  was  sure  he  was  committing 
perjury,  whereas  a  Nonjuror  might  be  insensibly 
led  to  do  what  was  wrong,  without  being  so 
directly  conscious  of  It."  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir, 
a  man  who  goes  to  bed  to  his  patron's  wife,  is 
pretty  sure  that  he  is  committing  wickedness." 
Boswell:  "Did  the  nonjuring  clergymen  do 
so,  Sir?"  Johnson:  "I  am  afraid  many  of 
them  did." 

I  was  startled  at  this  argument,  and  could  by 
no  means  think  it  convincing.  Had  not  his  own 
father  complied  with  the  requisition  of  govern- 
ment (as  to  which  he  once  observed  to  me,  when 
I  pressed  him  upon  it,  "  Thaty  Sir,  he  was  to 
settle  with  himself,")  he  would  probably  have 
thought  more  unfavourably  of  a  Jacobite  who 
took  the  oaths : — 

** had  he  not  resembled 

My  ikther  as  he  stuore,'^ 

Mr  Strahan  talked  of  launching  into  the  great 
ocean  of  London,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  for 
rising  into  eminence ;  and,  observing  that  many 
men  were  kept  back  from  trying  their  fortunes 
there,  because  they  were  bom  to  a  competency, 
said,  "  Small  certainties  are  the  bane  of  men  of 
talents ;"  which  Johnson  confirmed.  Mr  Strahan 
put  Johnson  in  mind  of  a  remark  which  he  had 
made  to  him :  "  There  are  few  ways  in  which  a 
man  can  be  more  innocently  employed  than  in 
getting  money."  "  The  more  one  thinks  of  this," 
said  Strahan,  "  the  juster  it  will  appear." 

Mr  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from  the 
country  as  an  apprentice,  upon  Johnson's  recom- 
mendation. Johnson  having  inquired  after  him, 
said,  "  Mr  Strahan,  let  me  have  five  guineas  on 
account,  and  111  give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a 
man  recommends  a  boy,  and  does  nothing  €Dr 
him,  it  is  sad  work.     Call  him  down." 

♦  This  was  not  merely  a  cursory  remark ;  for  in  his  "Life  of 
Fenton"  he  observes,  "With  many  other  wise  and  virtuous 
men,  who  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate  [about  the  begia- 
ning  of  this  century],  consulted  conscience  well  or  ill  informed, 
more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  leEality  of  the  government ; 
and  refusing  to  qualifv  himself  for  public  employment,  by  ukiny 
the  oaths  required,  left  the  University  without  a  degree."  Thu 
conduct  Johnson  calls  "  perverseness  of  integrity.** 

The  question  concerning  the  morality  of  t^ng  oathi^  of 
whatever  kind,  imposed  by  the  prevailing  power  at  the  tune, 
rather  than  to  be  excluded  from  all  consequence,  or  even  any 
considerable  usefulness  in  sodety,  has  been  agitated  with  all  the 
acuteness  of  casuistry.  It  b  related,  that  he  who  devised  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  profligately  boasted,  that  he  had  framed  a 
test  which  should  "damn  one  half  of  the  nation,  and  starve  the 
other."  Upon  minds  not  exalted  to  inflexible  rectitude,  or 
minds  in  which  zeal  for  a  party  Ls  predominant  to  excess,  taking 
that  oath  against  conviction,  may  bave  been  palliated  under  the 
plea  of  necessity,  or  ventured  upon  in  heat,  as  upon  the  whole 
producing  more  good  than  evil. 

At  a  county  el^rtion  in  Scotland,  many  years  ago,  when  there 
was  a  warm  contest  between  the  friends  of  the  Hanoverian  sue* 
cession,  and  those  against  it,  the  oath  of  abjuration  having  been 
demanded,  the  freeholders  upon  one  side  rose  to  go  away.  UpoD 
which  a  very  sanguine  gentleman,  one  of  their  number,  ran 
to  the  door  to  stop  them,  calling  out  with  much  earnestness, 
**Stay,  stay,  my  niends,  and  let  us  swear  the  rogues  out  of  it." 
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I  followed  him  into  the  courtyard,  behind  Mr 
Strahan's  house;  and  there  I  had  a  proof  of 
what  I  had  heard  him  profess,  that  he  talked 
alike  to  all.  "  Some  people  tell  you  that  they 
let  themselves  down  to  the  capacity  of  their 
hearers.  I  never  do  that.  I  speak  uniformly, 
in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  I  can." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  go  on  ?"  "  Pretty 
well,  Sir;  but  they  are  afraid  I  an*t  strong 
enough  for  some  parts  of  the  business."  John- 
son :  "  Why,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it ;  for  when 
you  consider  with  how  little  mental  power  and 
corporeal  labour  a  printer  can  get  a  guinea  a 
week,  it  is  a  very  desirable  occupation  for  you. 
Do  you  hear — take  all  the  pains  you  can ;  and 
if  this  does  not  do,  we  must  think  of  some  other 
way  of  life  for  you.    There's  a  guinea." 

Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  instances  of 
his  active  benevolence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
slow  and  sonorous  solemnity  with  which,  while 
he  bent  himself  down,  he  addressed  a  little  thick 
short-legged  boy,  contrasted  with  the  boy's  awk- 
wardness and  awe,  could  not  but  excite  some 
ludicrous  emotions. 

I  met  him  at  Drury  Lane  playhouse  in  the 
evening.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  Mrs  Abing- 
ton's  request,  had  promised  to  bring  a  body  of 
wits  to  her  benefit;  and  having  secured  forty 
places  in  the  front  boxes,  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  put  me  in  the  group.  Johnson  sat  on 
the  seat  directly  behind  me;  and  as  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  stage,  he  was  wrapped  up  in  grave  abstrac- 
tion, and  seemed  quite  a  cloud  amidst  all  the 
sunshine  of  flitter  and  gaiety.  I  wondered  at 
fais  patience  in  sitting  out  a  play  of  five  acts, 
and  a  farce  of  two.  He  said  very  little ;  but 
after  the  prologue  to  "Bon  Ton"  had  been 
spoken,  which  he  could  hear  pretty  well  from 
the  more  slow  and  distinct  utterance,  he  talked 
on  prologue  writing,  and  observed,  "Dryden 
has  written  prologues  superior  to  any  that  David 
Garrick  has  written;  but  David  Garrick  has 
written  more  good  prologues  than  Dryden  has 
done.  It  is  wonderfiil  that  he  has  been  able  to 
write  such  variety  of  them." 

At  Mr  Beauclerk's,  where  I  supped,  was  Mr 
Garrick,  whom  I  made  happy  with  Johnson's 
praise  of  his  prologues ;  and  I  suppose,  in  grati- 
tude to  him,  he  took  up  one  of  his  favourite  topics 
— the  nationality  of  the  Scotch — which  he  main- 
tained in  a  pleasant  manner,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  poetical  fiction.  "  Come,  come,  don't  deny 
it:  they  are  really  national.  Why,  now,  the 
Adams  '^  are  as  liberal-minded  men  as  any  in 
the  world  :  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  all  their 
workmen  are  Scotch.  You  are,  to  be  sure,  won- 
derfully free  from  that  nationality ;  but  so  it 
happens,  that  you  employ  the  only  Scotch  shoe- 
black in  London."  He  imitated  the  manner  of  his 
old  master  with  ludicrous  exaggeration ;  repeat- 
ing, with  pauses  and  half-whistlings  interjected, 

"  Os  komini  sublime  dedit, — calumqtu  tueri 
Jussit, — et  erectos  ad  sidera — toUcre  vultus  :  *' 

looking  do\vnwards  all  the  time,  and,  while  pro- 


nouncing the  four  last  words,  absolutely  touching 
the  ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted  gesticu- 
lation. 

Garrick,  however,  when  he  pleased,  could 
imitate  Johnson  very  exactly ;  tor  that  great 
actor,  with  his  distinguished  powers  of  expression 
which  were  so  universally  admired,  possessed 
also  an  admirable  talent  of  mimicry.  He  was 
always  jealous  that  Johnson  spoke  lightly  of  him. 
I  recollect  his  exhibiting  him  to  me  one  day,  as 
if  saying,  "  Davy  has  some  convivial  pleasantry 
about  him,  but  'tis  a  futile  fellow ;"  *"  which  he 
uttered  perfectly  with  the  tone  and  air  of  Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my  readers, 
while  they  peruse  on  my  account  of  Johnson's 
conversation,  to  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind  his 
deliberate  and  strong  utterance.  His  mode  of 
speakinjf  was  indeed  very  impressive;*  smd  I 
wished  it  could  be  preserved  as  music  is  written, 
according  to  the  very  ingenious  method  of  Mr 
Steele,t  who  has  shown  how  the  recitation  of  Mr 
Garrick,  and  other  eminent  speakers,  might  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  score.\ 

Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr  Thrale's. 
He  attacked  Gray,  calling  him  "  a  dull  fellow." 
BoswELL  :  '^  I  imderstand  he  was  reserved,  and 
might  appear  dull  in  company  ;  but  surely  he 
was  not  dull  in  poetry."  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  he 
was  dull  in  company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull 
everywhere.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and 
that  made  many  people  think  him  GREAT.  He 
was  a  mechanical  poet."  He  then  repeated 
some  ludicrous  lines,  which  have  escaped  my 
memory,  and  said,  "Is  not  that  great,  like  his 
Odes  ?  "  Mrs  Thrale  maintained  that  his  Odes 
were  melodious ;  upon  which  he  exclaimed, 

**  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof;  **— 

I  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, 

**  *  The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race/ 

There  is  a  good  line."  "  Ay,"  said  he,  "  and 
the  next  line  is  a  good  one  (pronouncing  it  con- 
temptuously), 

*  Give  ample  verge  and  room  enough.* 

No,  Sir,  there  are  but  two  good  stanzas  in  Gray's 
poetry,  which  are  in  his  *  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.' "    He  then  repeated  the  stanza, 
•*  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,"  &c 

•  My  noble  friend.  Lord  Pembroke,  said  once  to  me  at  Wil- 
ton, with  a  happy  pleasantry  and  some  truth,  that  "  Dr  John- 
son s  sayings  would  not  appear  so  extraordinary,  were  it  not  for  • 
his  bcw-wow  way,**  The  saying  themselves  are  genarsdly  of 
sterling  merit;  but,  doubtless,  his  manner  was  an  addition  to 
their  ^ect;  and  therefore  should  be  attended  to  as  much  as 
may  be.  It  H*  necessary,  however,  to  guard  those  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  him,  against  overcharged  imitations  or 
caricatures  of  hb  manner,  which  are  frequently  attempted,  and 
many  of  which  are  secood'hand  copies  from  the  late  Mr  Hender- 
son, the  actor,  who,  though  a  good  mimic  of  some  persons,  did 
not  represent  Johnson  correctly. 

t  See  "Prosodia  Rationalis;  or,  an  Essay  towards  esUblish- 
ing  the  Melody  and  Measure  of  Speech,  to  be  expressed  and 
perpetuated  by  peculiar  S3mibols."    London,  1779.       ^ 

X  I  use  the  phrase  in  sccrttjaLS  Dr  Johnson  has  explamed  it  in 
his  Dictionary:  "A  som^in  Score,  the  words  with  the  musical 
notes  of  a  song  annexed.  But  I  understand  that  in  sdeMfic 
propriety  it  means  all  the  parts  of  a  musical  composition  noted 
down  in  the  chauracters  by  which  it  is  exhibited  to  he  eye  of  the 
skilful. 
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mistaking  one  word  ;  for  instead  oi precincts  he 
said  confines.  He  added,  "  The  other  stanza  I 
forget." 

A  young  lady  who  had  married  a  man  much 
her  inferior  in  rank  ^^  being  mentioned,  a  question 
arose  how  a  woman's  relations  should  behave 
to  her  in  such  a  situation;  and,  while  I  re- 
capitulate the  debate,  and  recollect  what  has 
since  happened,  I  cannot  but  be  struck  in  a 
manner  that  delicacy  forbids  me  to  express. 
While  I  contended  that  she  ought  to  be  treated 
with  an  inflexible  steadiness  of  displeasure,  Mrs 
Thrale  was  all  for  mildness  and  forgiveness, 
and,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain."  Johnson  : 
"  Madam,  we  must  distinguish.  Were  I  a  man 
of  rank,  I  would  not  let  a  daughter  starve  who 
had  made  a  mean  marriage ;  but  having  volun- 
tarily degraded  herself  from  the  station  which 
she  was  originally  entitled  to  hold,  I  would 
support  her  only  in  that  which  she  herself  had 
chosen ;  and  would  not  put  her  on  a  level  with 
my  other  daughters.  You  are  to  consider, 
Madam,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  the  sub- 
ordination of  civilized  society ;  and  when  there 
is  a  gross  and  shameful  deviation  from  rank, 
it  should  be  punished  so  as  to  deter  others  from 
the  same  perversion." 

After  frequently  considering  this  subject,  I  am 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I  then  meant 
to  express,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  and  illustrated  by  the  wisdom  of 
Johnson;  and  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  happiness  of  society,  to  which 
subordination  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
weak  and  contemptible,  and  unworthy  in  a 
parent  to  relax  in  such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificing 
p:eneral  advantage  to  private  feelings.  And  let 
It  be  considered,  that  the  claim  of  a  daughter 
who  has  acted  thus  to  be  restored  to  her  former 
situation,  is  either  fantastical  or  unjust.  If 
there  be  no  value  in  the  distinction  of  rank,  what 
does  she  suffer  by  being  kept  in  the  situation  to 
which  she  has  descended  t  If  there  be  a  value 
in  that  distinction,  it  ought  to  be  steadily 
maintained.  If  indulgence  be  shown  to  such 
conduct,  and  the  offenders  know  that  in  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  they  shall  be  received  as  well  as 
if  they  had  not  contaminated  their  blood  by  a 
base  ^alliance,  the  great  check  upon  that  in- 
ordinate caprice  which  generally  occasions  low 
marriages,  will  be  removed,  and  the  fair  and 
comfortable  order  of  improved  life  will  be  miser- 
ably disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  said,  "It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  had  so  great  a  sale,  considering  that 
they  were  the  letters  of  a  statesman,  a  wit,  one 
who  had  been  so  much  in  the  mouths  of  man- 
kind, one  long  accustomed  viritm  volitare  per 
oraJ^ 

On  Friday,  March  31,  I  supped  with  him  and 
some  friends  at  a  tavern.***  One  of  the  com- 
pany*** attempted,  with  too  much  forwardness,  to 
rally  him  on  his  late  appearance  at  the  theatre; 
but  had   reason   to    repent    of   his    temerity. 


"Why,  Sir,  did  you  go  to  Mrs  Abington's  benefit? 
Did  you  see?"  JOHNSON:  "No,  Sir."  "Did 
you  hear?"  Johnson:  "No,  Sir."  "Why 
then.  Sir,  did  you  go?"  JOHNSON:  "Because, 
Sir,  she  is  a  favourite  of  the  public ;  and  when 
the  public  cares  the  thousandth  part  for  you 
that  it  docs  for  her,  I  will  go  to  your  benefit 
too." 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to  one  of  his 
particularities,  which  her  ladyship  laid  I  durst 
not  do.  It  seems  he  had  been  frequently  ob- 
served at  the  Club  to  put  into  his  pocket  the 
Seville  oranges,  after  he  had  squeezed  the  juice 
of  them  into  the  drink  which  he  had  made  for 
himself.  Beauclerk  and  Garrick  talked  of  it  to 
me,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strange 
unwillingness  to  be  discovered.  We  could  not 
divine  what  he  did  with  them  ;  and  this  was  the 
bold  question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on  his  table  the 
spoils  of  the  preceding  night,  some  fresh  peels 
nicely  scraped  and  cut  into  pieces.  "  Oh,  Sir," 
said  I,  "  I  now  partly  see  what  you  do  with  the 
squeezed  oranges  you  put  into  your  pocket  at 
the  Club."  Johnson  :  "  I  have  a  great  love  for 
them."  BoswELL:  "And  pray,  Sir,  what  do 
you  do  with  them  ?  You  scrape  them,  it  seems 
very  neatly,  and  what  next  ?"  Johnson  :  "  Let 
them  dry,  Sir."  Boswell :  "Ajid  what  next?" 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  know  their  fate 
no  further."  Boswell  :  "  Then  the  world  must 
be  left  in  the  dark.  It  must  be  said,"  assunjing 
a  mock  solemnity,  "he  scraped  them  and  let 
them  dry ;  but  what  he  did  with  them  next  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  tell."  JOHNSON : 
•*  Nay,  Sir,  you  should  say  it  more  emphatically : 
— he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  even  by  his 
dearest  friends,  to  tell." 

He  had  this  morning  received  his  diploma  as 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dignity,  but  I 
understood  he  was  highly  pleased  with  it  I 
shall  here  insert  the  progress  and  completion  of 
that  high  academical  honour,  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  have  traced  his  obtaining  that  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

"to  THE  REVEREND  DR  FOTHERGILL, 

**  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
and  proposed  in  Convocation. 

^^  Downing  Street^  March  2'^,  1 775. 

"Mr  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, — 
"  The  honour  of  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  diploma, 
formerly  conferred  upon  Mr  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  eminently  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
Essays,  excellently  calculated  to  form  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality  had  been  maintained  and  recom- 
mended by  the  strongest  powers  of  argument 
and  elegance  of  language,  reflected  an  equal 
degree  of  lustre  upon  the  University  itself. 

"  The  many  learned  labours  which  have  since 
that  time  employed  the  attention  and  displayed 
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the  abilities  of  that  great  man,  so  much  to  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  render  him  worthy  of  more  distin- 
guished honours  in  the  Republic  of  letters  ;  and 
I  persuade  myself  that  I  shall  act  agreeably  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  University,  in  desir- 
ing that  it  may  be  proposed  in  Convocation  to 
confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil 
Law,  by  diploma,  to  which  I  readily  give  my 
consent ;  and  am,  Mr  Vice- Chancellor  and 
Gentlemen, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  North "  ♦ 
DIPLOMA. 
"  CANCELLARIUS,  Magistri,  et  Schaiares  Uni- 

versitatis   Oxoniensis  omnibtis    ad  quos  presentes 

Litera  pervenerini^  salutem  in  Domino  Sempiter- 

nam. 

*'  SciATis,  virtim  illustrem  Samuelem  Johnson, 
in  omni  humaniortim  literarum  gtnere  eruditum^ 
omniumque  scientiarum  comprehensione  felicissimum^ 
scrittis  suiSf  ad  popularium  mores  fomtandos  summd 
verhorum  eleganitd  ae  sententiarum  gravitate  com^ 
posit  is,  ita  olim  inclaruissej  ut  dignus  videretur  cui  ab 
Academid  stid  eximia  quadam  latidis  pramia  deferen- 
titTf  quiquevenerabiUm  Alagistrorum  Ordimm  summd 
cum  dignitate  cooptaretur. 

**  Cum  verb  eundem  clarissimum  virum  tot  posteh 
tantique  laboris,  in  patrid  prasertim  lingud  omandd 
et  stabiliendd  f elicit er  impensi,  ita  insigftrverint,  ut 
in  Literarum  RepublicA  Princeps^Vi>w  et  Primarius 
jure  kabeatur ;  Nos,  Cancellarius,  Maestri,  et 
Scholares  Universiiatis  Oxonimsis,  qud  talis  viri 
merita  pari  honoris  remuneratiotte  exaquentur,  et  per- 
pctuum  sua  simul  laudis,  nostraque  ergd  literas  pro- 
pensissimte  voluntatis  extet  monumentum,  in  solenui 
Cotwocatione  Doctorum  et  Magistrorum  Regentiuniy  * 
et  non  Regentium,  pradictum  Samuelem  Johnson, 
Doctorem  injure  Civili  renufuiavimtiset  constituimus, 
eumque  virtute  prasetUis  Diplomatis  singulis  juribus, 
prrvilcgiis  et  honoribus,  ad  istem  gradum  quaquh  per- 
tinentibusy  frui  et  gaudere  jussimus.  In  cujus  rei 
testimonium  commune  Universitatis  Oxoniensis 
sigillum  prasentibus  apponifecimus, 

**  Datum  in  Domo  nostra  Convocatioftis  die  tricesimo 
Mensis  McLrtii,  Anno  Domini  MiHesimo  septingente- 
simot  septuagesimo  quintoy\ 
**  Viro  Reverendo    Thom^C    Fothergill.    S.T.P, 

Universitatis  Oxoniensis  Vice-Cancellario,  S,P,D. 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

•*  MULTIS  non  est  opus,  ut  testimonium  quo,  te 
praside,  Oxoniensis  nomen  meum  posteris  commen- 

*  Extracted  from  the  Convocation  Register,  Oxford. 

t  The  original  is  in  my  possesion.  He  showed  me  the 
diploma,  andf  allowed  me  to  read  it,  but  would  not  consent  to 
my  taking  a  copy  of  it,  fearinz  perhaps  that  I  should  blaze  it 
alnroad  in  his  lifetime.  His  objection  to  thb  appears  from  his 
opth  letter  to  Mrs  Thrale,  whom  in  that  letter  he  thus  scolds  for 
the  grossness  of  her  flattery  of  him:— "The  other  Oxford  news 
is,  that  they  have  sent  me  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  with 
such  praises  in  the  diploma  as  perhaps  ought  to  make  me 
ashamed ;  they  are  very  like  your  praises.  I  wonder  whether  I 
shall  ever  show  it  to  you." 

^  It  b  remarkable  that  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  assumed  his 
title  of  Doctor f  but  called  himself  Mr  Johnson,  as  appears  from 
many  of  his  cards  or  notes  to  myself,  and  I  have  seen  many  from 
him  to  other  persons,  in  which  he  uniformly  takes  that  designa- 
tion.— I  once  observed  on  his  table  a  letter  directed  to  him  with 
the  addition  of  Esquire^  and  objected  to  it  as  being  a  designa- 
tion  inferior  to  that  of  Doctor;  but  he  checked  me.  and  seemed 
pleased  with  it,  because,  as  I  conjectured,  he  liked  to  be  some- 
times taken  out  of  the  class  of  hterary  men,  and  to  be  merely 
^tnteel^-wt  gentilhomme  camme  »«  autre. 


ddrunt,  quali  animo  acceperim  eompertum  faciam. 
Nemo  sibi  plctcens  non  latatur;  nenu>  sibi  noti  placet, 
qui  vobis,  literarum  atbitris,  placcre  potuit,  Hoc 
tamen  kabet  incommodi  tantum  beneficium,  quod  miJU 
nunquam  posthdc  sine  vestrafamce  detrimento  vel  laH 
liceat  vel  cessare ;  semperque  sit  tinundum  ne  quod 
mihi  tam  eximia  latidi  est,  vobis  aliquando  fiat 
opprobrio.  Vale,* 
"  7.  Id.  Apr,  1775." 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hailes's 
"Annals  of  Scotland,"  and  wrote  a  few  notes  on 
the  margin  with  red  ink,  which  he  bade  me  tell 
his  Lordship  did  not  sink  into  the  paper,  and 
might  be  wiped  off  with  a  wet  sponge,  so  that  it 
did  not  spoil  his  manuscript.  I  observed  to  him 
that  there  were  very  few  of  his  friends  so  accurate 
as  that  I  could  ventiure  to  put  down  in  writing 
what  they  told  me  as  his  sayings.  JOHNSON : 
"Why  should  you  write  down  my  sayings?" 
BoswELL  :  "  I  write  them  when  they  are  good." 
JOHNSON  :  "  Nay,  you  may  as  well  write  down 
the  sayings  of  any  one  else  that  are  good."  But 
wkercy  I  might  with  great  propriety  have  added, 
can  I  find  such  ? 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  evening,^** 
and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs  Williams.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  gentle- 
man, whose  extraordinary  travels  had  been 
much  the  subject  of  conversation.*®  But  I  found 
he  had  not  listened  to  him  with  that  full  con- 
fidence, without  which  there  is  little  satisfaction 
in  the  society  of  travellers.  I  was  curious  to  hear 
what  opinion  so  able  a  judge  as  Johnson  had 
formed  of  his  abilities,  and  I  asked  if  he  was  not 
a  man  of  sense.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  he  is 
not  a  distinct  relater;  and  I  should  say,  he  is 
neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in  sense.  I  did 
not  perceive  any  superiority  of  understanding." 
Bos  WELL  :  "But  will  you  not  allow  him  a  noble- 
ness of  resolution,  in  penetrating  into  distant 
regions  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  TTiat,  Sir,  is  not  to  the 
present  purpose.  We  are  talking  of  sense.  A 
fighting  cock  has  a  nobleness  of  resolution." 

Next  day,  Sunday,  April  2,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr  Hoole's.  We  talked  of  Pope.  Johnson  : 
"He  wrote  his  'Dunciad *  for  fame.  That  was 
his  primary  motive.  Had  it  not  been  for  that, 
the  dunces  might  have  railed  against  him  till 
they  were  weary,  without  his  troubling  himself 
about  them.  He  delighted  to  vex  them,  no 
doubt ;  but  he  had  more  delight  in  seeing  how 
well  he  could  vex  them." 

The  "Odes  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion,"  in 
ridicule  of  "  cool  Mason  and  warm  Gray,"  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "They  are  Colman's 
best  things."  Upon  its  being  observed  that  it 
was  believed  these  Odes  were  made  by  Colman 
and  Lloyd  jointly— Johnson:  "Nay,  Sir,  how 
can  two  people  make  an  Ode  ?  Perhaps  one  made 
one  of  them,  and  one  the  other."  I  observed  that 
two  people  had  made  a  play,  and  quoted  the 
anecdote  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  were 
brought  under  suspicion  of  treason,  because  while 
concerting  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  when  sitting 

*  "  The  original  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr  Fothergill,  then  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  made  this  transcript.'* 
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together  at  a  tavern,  one  of  them  was  overheard 
saying  to  the  other,  "  TU  kill  the  King."  JOHN- 
SON :  "The  first  of  these  odes  is  the  best;  but 
they  are  both  good.  They  exposed  a  very  bad 
kind  of  writing."  BOSWELL:  "Surely,  Sir,  Mr 
Mason's  'Elfrida'  is  a  fine  poem :  at  least  you 
will  allow  there  are  some  good  passages  in  it." 
Johnson  :  "  There  are  now  and  then  some  good 
imitations  of  Milton's  bad  manner." 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of  the 
writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of  Gray's  poetry 
I  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  expressed 
my  high  opinion ;  and  for  that  of  Mr  Mason  I 
have  ever  entertained  a  warm  admiration.  His 
•*Elfrida"  is  exquisite,  both  in  poetical  descrip- 
tion and  moral  sentiment ;  and  his  "  Caractacus  " 
is  a  noble  drama.  Nor  can  I  omit  paying  my 
tribute  of  praise  to  some  of  his  smaller  proems, 
which  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  no 
criticism  shall  persuade  me  not  to  like.  If  I 
wondered  at  Johnson's  not  tasting  the  works  of 
Mason  and  Gray,  still  more  have  I  wondered  at 
their  not  tasting  his  works ;  that  they  should  be 
insensible  to  his  energy  of  diction,  to  his 
splendour  of  images,  and  comprehension  of 
thought  Tastes  may  differ  as  to  the  violin, 
the  flute,  the  hautboy,  in  short,  all  the  lesser 
instruments ;  but  who  can  be  insensible  to  the 
powerful  impressions  of  the  majestic  organ  ? 

His  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny  "  being  mentioned, 
he  said,  "I  think  I  have  not  been  attacked 
enough  for  it  Attack  is  the  reaction ;  I  never 
think  I  have  hit  hard,  unless  it  rebounds."  Bos- 
WELL :  "  I  dont  know,  Sir,  what  you  would  be 
at  Five  or  six  shots  of  small  arms  in  every 
newspaper,  and  repeated  cannonading  in  pam- 
phlets, might,  I  think,  satisfy  you.  But,  Sir,  you'll 
never  make  out  this  match,  of  which  we  have 
talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady,*®  since  you 
are  so  severe  against  her  principles."  Johnson  : 
"  Nay,  Sir,  I  have  the  better  chance  for  that. 
She  is  like  the  Amazons  of  old;  she  must  be 
courted  by  the  sword.  But  I  have  not  been 
severe  upon  her."  Boswell:  "Yes,  Sir,  you 
have  made  her  ridiculous."  Johnson  :  "  That 
was  already  done.  Sir.  To  endeavour  to  make 
her  ridiculous,  is  like  blacking  the  chimney." 

I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at  Ellon 
in  Scotland  said,  that  he  heard  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  England, — next  to  Lord  Mans- 
field. "  Ay,  Sir,"  said  he, "  the  exception  defined 
the  idea.    A  Scotchman  could  go  no  farther : 

•  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go.*  '* 

Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by  fashion- 
able people,  which  were  put  into  her  vase  at 
Bath-Easton  villa,  near  Bath,  in  competition 
for  honorary  prizes,  being  mentioned,  he  held 
them  very  cheap  :  "  Bouisrimhi^  said  he,  "  is  a 
mere  conceit,  and  an  old  conceit  now;  I  wonder 
how  people  were  persuaded  to  write  in  that 
manner  for  this  lady."  I  named  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance'**  who  wrote  for  the  vase. 
Johnson  :  "  He  was  a  blockhead  for  his  pains." 
Boswell:  "The  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
wrote."   Johnson  :  "  Sir,  the  Duchess  of  North- 


umberland may  do  what  she  pleases :  nobody 
will  say  anything  to  a  lady  of  her  high  rank. 
But  I  should  be  apt  to  throw  ******^s  verses 
in  his  face." 

I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet  Street, 
owing  to  the  constant  quick  succession  of  people 
which  we  perceive  passing  through  it  JOHN- 
SON :  "Why,  Sir,  Fleet  Street  has  a  very 
animated  appearance :  but  I  think  the  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross." 

He  made  the  conunon  remark  on  the  un- 
happiness  which  men  who  have  led  a  busy 
life  experience,  when  they  retire  in  expectation 
of  enjoying  themselves  at  ease,  and  that  they 
generally  languish  for  want  of  their  habitual 
occupation,  and  wish  to  return  to  it  He 
mentioned  as  strong  an  instance  of  this  as 
can  well  be  imagined:  "An  eminent  tallow- 
chandler  in  London,  who  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  gave  up  the  trade  in  favour 
of  his  foreman,  and  went  to  live  at  a  country- 
house  near  town.  He  soon  grew  weary,  and 
paid  frequent  visits  to  his  old  shop,  where  he 
desired  they  might  let  him  know  their  melting- 
days^  and  he  would  come  and  assist  them; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Here,  Sir,  was  a 
man,  to  whom  the  most  disgusting  circum- 
stances in  the  business  to  which  h&  had  been 
used  was  a  relief  from  idleness." 

On  Wednesday,  April  5,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Messieurs  Dill/s,  with  Mr  John  Scott  of  Amwell, 
the  Quaker,  Mr  Langton,  Mr  Miller  (now  Sir 
John), and  Dr  Thomas  Campbell,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man,***  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  to  Mr 
Dill/s  table,  having  seen  him  at  Mr  Thrale's, 
and  been  told  that  he  had  come  to  England  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  see  Dr  Johnson,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained the  highest  veneration.  He  has  since 
published  "A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South 
of  Ireland,"  a  very  entertaining  book,  which 
has,  however,  one  fault: — that  it  assumes  the 
fictitious  character  of  an  Englishman. 

We  talked  of  public  speaking.  JOHNSON: 
"  We  must  not  estimate  a  man's  powers  by  his 
bein^  able  or  not  able  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in 
public.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the  first 
wits  of  this  country,  got  into  Parliament,  and 
never  opened  his  mouth.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to  speak, 
than  to  try  it,  and  fail ;  as  it  is  more  disgraceful 
not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and  be  beaten."  This 
argument  appeared  to  me  fallacious ;  for  if  a  man 
has  not  spoken,  it  may  be  said  that  he  would  have 
done  very  well  if  he  had  tried ;  whereas,  if  he 
has  tried  and  failed,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for 
him.  "Why  then,"  I  asked,  "is  it  thought  dis- 
graceful for  a  man  not  to  fight,  and  not  disgraceful 
not  to  speak  in  public  ?"  Johnson  :  "  Because 
there  may  be  other  reasons  for  a  man's  not 
speaking  in  public  than  want  of  resolution :  he 
may  have  nothing  to  say  (laughing).  Whereas, 
Sir,  you  know  courage  is  reckon^  the  greatest 
of  all  virtues;  because,  unless  a  man  has  that 
virtue,  he  has  no  security  for  preserving  any 
other." 

He  observed,  that  "the  statutes  against  bribery 
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were  intended  to  prevent  upstarts  with  money 
from  getting  into  Parliament:"  adding,  that  "  if 
he  were  a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  he 
would  turn  out  all  his  tenants  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  candidate  whom  he  supported.''  Langton  : 
"  Would  not  that,  Sir,  be  checking  the  freedom  of 
election?"  Johnson:  "Sir,  the  law  does  not 
mean  that  the  privilege  of  voting  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  old  family  interest,  of  the  permanent 
property  of  the  country." 

On  Thursday,  April  6, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Thomas  Davies's,  with  Mr  Hickey,  the  painter, 
and  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr  Moody,  the  player. 

Dr  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptuously 
of  Colley  Gibber.    "  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man, 
who  for  forty  years  had  lived  with  the  great  and 
the  witty,  should  have  acquired  so  ill  the  talents 
of  conversation ;  and  he  had  but  half  to  furnish; 
for  one  half  of  what  he  said  was  oaths."    He, 
however,  allowed  considerable  merit  to  some  of 
his  comedies,  and  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  "  The  Careless  Husband "  was  not 
written  by  himself.    Davies  said,  he  was  the.  first 
dramatic  writer  who  introduced  genteel  ladies 
upon  the  stage.    Johnson  refuted  his  observation 
by  instancing  several  such  characters  in  comedies 
before  his  time.   DAViES(trving  to  defendhimself 
fromachargeofignorance):  "I  mean  genteel  moral 
characters."    "I  think,"  said  Hickey,  "gentility 
and  morality  are  inseparable."    Boswell  :  "By 
no  means.  Sir.  Thegenteelest  characters  areoften 
the  most  immoral.    Does  not  Lord  Chesterfield 
give  precepts  for  uniting  wickedness  and  the 
graces  ?    A  man,  indeed,  is  not  genteel  when  he 
gets  drunk ;  but  most  vices  may  be  committed 
very  genteelly :  a  man  may  debauch  his  friend's 
wife  genteelly :  he  may  cheat  at  cards  genteelly." 
Hickey  :  "  I  do  not  think   that   is  genteel." 
Boswell  :  "  Sir,  it  may  not  be  like  a  gentleman, 
but  it  may  be  genteel."    Johnson  :  "  You  are 
meaning  two  different  things.    One  means  ex- 
terior grace ;  the  other  honour.     It  is  certain 
that  a  man  may  be  very  immoral  with  exterior 
grace.     Lovelace,  in  *  Clarissa,'  is  a  very  genteel 
and  a  very  wicked  character.    Tom  Hervey,  who 
died  t'other  day,  though  a  vicious  man,  was  one 
of  the  genteelest  men  that  ever  lived."    Tom 
Davies  instanced  Charles  the  Second.    Johnson 
(taking  fire  at  any  attack  upon  that  Prince,  for 
whom    he    had    an    extraordinary  partiality) : 
"  Charles  the  Second  was  licentious  in  his  prac- 
tice ;  but  he  always  had  a  reverence  for  what 
was  good.    Charles  the  Second  knew  his  people, 
and  rewarded  merit.    The  Church  was  at  no 
time  better  filled  than  in  his  reign.     He  was  the 
best  King  we  have  had  from  his  time  till  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  except  James  the 
Second,  who  was  a  very  good  King,  but  un- 
happily believed  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  his  subjects  that  they  should  be 
Roman  Catholics,     tie  had  the  merit  of  endeav- 
ouring to  do  wh»it  he  thought  was  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  till  he  lost  a  great 
empire.     We^  who  thought  that  we  should  not  be 
saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catholics,  had  the  merit 
of  maintaining  our  religion,  at  the  expense  of 


submitting  ourselves  to  the  government  of  King 
William  (for  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise), — 
to  the  government  of  one  of  the  most  worthless 
scoundrels  that  ever  existed.    No ;  Charles  the 

Second  was  not  such  a  man  as *^  (naming 

another  King).  He  did  not  destroy  his  father's 
will.  He  took  money,  indeed,  from  France :  but 
he  did  not  betray  those  over  whom  he  ruled :  he 
did  not  let  the  French  fleet  pass  ours.  George 
the  First  knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know 
nothing :  did  nothing,  and  desired  to  do  nothing ; 
and  the  only  good  thing  that  is  told  of  him  is, 
that  he  wished  to  restore  the  crown  to  its  here- 
ditary successor."  He  roared  with  prodigious 
violence  against  George  the  Second.  When  he 
ceased,  Moody  interjected,  in  an  Irish  tone,  and 
with  a  comic  look,  "Ah  1  poor  George  the 
Second." 

I  mentioned  that  Dr  Thomas  Campbell  had 
come  from  Ireland  to  London,  principally  to  see 
Dr  Johnson.  He  seemed  angry  at  this  observa- 
tion. Davies:  "Why,  you  know,  Sir,  there 
came  a  man  from  Spain  to  see  Livy,*and  Corelli 
came  to  England  to  see  Purcell,**^  and,  when  he 
heard  he  was  dead,  went  directly  back  again  to 
Italy."  Johnson  :  "I  should  not  have  wished 
to  be  dead  to  disappoint  Campbell,  had  he  been 
so  foolish  as  you  represent  him ;  but  I  should 
have  wished  to  have  been  a  hundred  miles  off.'* 
This  was  apparently  perverse ;  and  I  do  believe 
it  was  not  his  real  way  of  thinking :  he  could 
not  but  like  a  man  who  came  so  far  to  see  him. 
He  laughed  with  some  complacency,  when  I  told 
him  Campbell's  odd  expression  to  me  concerning 
him :  "  That  having  seen  such  a  man,  was  a  thing 
to  talk  of  a  century  hence," — as  if  he  could  live 
so  long. 

We  got  into  an  argument  whether  the  Judges 
who  went  to  India  might  with  propriety  engage 
in  trade.  Johnson  warmly  maintained  that  they 
might,  "For  why,"  he  urged,  "  should  not  Judges 
get  riches,  as  well  as  those  who  deserve  them 
less?"  I  said,  they  should  have  sufficient 
salaries,  and  have  nothing  to  take  off  their  at- 
tention from  the  afl&irs  of  the  public.  Johnson  : 
"  No  Judge,  Sir,  can  give  his  whole  attention  to 
his  office ;  and  it  is  very  proper  that  he  should 
employ  what  time  he  has  to  himself,  to  his 
own  advantage,  in  the  most  profitable  manner." 
"Then,  Sir,"  said  Davies,  who  enlivened  the 
dispute  by  making  it  somewhat  dramatic,  "he 
may  become  an  insurer ;  and  when  he  is  going 
to  the  bench  he  may  be  stopped, — *  Your  Lord- 
ship cannot  go  yet ;  here  is  a  bunch  of  invoices : 
several  ships  are  about  to  sail.'"  Johnson: 
"  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a  Judge  should  not 
have  a  house ;  for  they  may  come  and  tell  him, 
*Your  Lordship's  house  is  on  fire;'  and  so, 
instead  of  minding  the  business  of  his  Court,  he 
is  to  be  occupied  in  getting  the  engine  with  the 
greatest  speed.  There  is  no  end  of  this.  Every 
Judge  who  has  land,  trades  to  a  certain  extent 
m  com  or  in  cattle;  and  in  the  land  itself: 
undoubtedly  his  steward  acts  for  him,  and  so 
do  clerks  for  a  great  merchant.    A  Judge  may 

*  Plin.  Epist.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  3. 
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be  a  farmer ;  but  he  is  not  to  geld  his  own  pigs. 
A  Judge  may  play  a  little  at  cards  for  his 
amusement;  but  he  is  not  to  play  at  marbles, 
or  diuck  farthings  in  the  Piazza.  No,  Sir,  there 
is  no  profession  to  which  a  man  gives  a  very 
great  proportion  of  his  time.  It  is  wonderful 
when  a  calculation  is  made,  how  little  the  mind 
is  actually  employed  in  the  discharge  of  any 
profession.  No  man  would  be  a  Judge,  upon 
the  condition  of  being  totally  a  Judge.  The 
best  employed  lawyer  has  his  mind  at  work 
but  for  a  small  proportion  of  his  time :  a  great 
deal  of  his  occupation  is  merely  mechanical. — 
I  once  wrote  for  a  magazine :  I  made  a  calcu- 
lation that  if  I  should  write  but  a  page  a  day, 
at  the  same  rate,  I  should,  in  ten  years,  write 
nine  volumes  in  folio,  of  an  ordinary  size  and 
print."  BOSWELL :  "  Such  as  Carte's  History?  " 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  when  a  man  writes  from 
nis  own  mind,  he  writes  very  rapidly.*  The 
greatest  part  of  a  writer's  time  is  spent  in 
reading,  in  order  to  write ;  a  man  will  turn  over 
half  a  library  to  make  one  book." 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  Judges  trading, 
and  mentioned  Hale  as  an  instance  of  a  perfect 
Judge,  who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  office. 

iOHNSON :  "  Hale,  Sir,  attended  to  other  things 
esides  law :  he  left  a  great  estate."  Boswell  : 
"That  was  because  what  he  got  accumulated 
without  any  exertion  and  anxiety  on  his  part." 

While  the  dispute  went  on,  Moody  once  tried 
to  say  something  on  our  side.  Tom  Davies 
clapped  him  on  the  back,  to  encourage  him. 
Beauclerk,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance, said,  "  that  he  could  not  conceive  a  more 
humiliating  situation  than  to  be  clapped  on  the 
back  by  Tom  Davies." 

We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  Dictionary  of 
Commerce  Dr  Johnson  wrote  the  Preface. 
JOHNSON:  "Old  Gardner,  tlie  bookseller,  em- 
ployed Rolt  and  Smart  to  write  a  monthly  mis- 
cellany, called  '  The  Universal  Visitor.*  There 
was  a  fonnal  written  contract,  which  Allen  the 
printer  saw.  Gardner  thought  as  you  do  of  the 
judge.  They  were  bound  to  write  nothing  else; 
they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of  the  profits 
of  his  sixpenny  pamphlet;  and  the  contract  was 
for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of 
giving  this  to  Thurlow,  in  the  cause  about  literary 
property.  What  an  excellent  instance  would  it 
have  been  of  the  oppression  of  booksellers  to- 
wards poor  authors  ! "  t  (smiling).  Davies, 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  trade,  said, 
Gardner  was  not  properly  a  bookseller.  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Nay,  Sir ;  he  certainly  was  a  bookseller. 
He  had  served  his  time  regularly,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stationers'  Company,  kept  a  shop  in 
the  face  of  mankind,  purchased  copyright,  and 
was  a  bibliopole^  Sir,  m  every  sense.     I  wrote 

*  Johnson  certainly  did,  who  had  a  mind  stored  with  know, 
ledge,  and  teeming  with  imagery :  but  the  observation  is  not 
apmicable  to  writers  in  general. 

t  There  has  probably  been  some  mistake  as  to  the  terms  of 
this  suppased  extraordinary  contract,  the  recital  of  which  from 
hearsay  afforded  Johnson  ho  much  pkiy  for  his  sportive  acute- 
ness.  Or  if  it  was  worded  as  he  supposed,  it  is  so  strange  that 
1  should  conclude  it  was  a  joke.  Air  Gardner,  I  am  assured, 
was  a  worthy  .'aid  liberal  man. 


for  some  months  in  *  The  Universal  Visitor,*  for 
poor  Smart,  while  he  was  mad,  not  then  know- 
mg  the  terms  on  which  he  was  engaged  to 
write,  and  thinking  I  was  doing  him  good.  I 
hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him.  Mine 
returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  *The  Universal 
Visitor '  no  longer." 

Friday,  April  7th,  I  dined  with  him  at  a 
tavern,^®  wiUi  a  numerous  company.  JOHN- 
SON: "  I  have  been  reading  *Twiss's  Travels  in 
Spain,'  which  are  just  come  out  They  are  as 
good  as  the  first  book  of  travels  that  you  will 
take  up.  They  are  as  good  as  those  of  Keysler 
or  Blamville  :  nay,  as  Addison's,  if  you  except 
the  learning.  They  are  not  so  good  as  Bry- 
done's,  but  they  are  better  than  Pococke's.  I 
have  not,  indeed,  cut  the  leaves  yet ;  but  I  have 
read  in  them  where  the  pages  are  open,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  that  what  is  in  the  pages  whicli 
are  closed  is  worse  than  what  is  m  the  open 
pages.—  It  would  seem,"  he  added,  "  that  Addi- 
son had  not  acquired  much  Italian  learning, 
for  we  do  not  find  it  introduced  into  his  writ- 
ings. The  only  instance  that  I  irecoUect,  is 
his  quoting  *'  Stcevo  bene;  per  star  meglio  sto 
qui:'' 

I  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed  many 
of  his  classical  remarks  firom  Leandro  Alberti. 
Mr  Beauclerk  said,  **  It  was  alleged  that  he 
had  borrowed  also  from  another  Italian  author.** 
Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  all  who  go  to  look  for 
what  the  classics  have  said  of  Italy,  must  find 
the  same  passages :  and  I  should  think  it 
would  be  one  of  the  first  things  the  Italians 
would  do  on  the  revival  of  learning,  to  collect 
all  that  the  Roman  authors  have  said  of  their 
country.** 

Ossian  being  mentioned — Johnson  :  "  Sup- 
posing the  Irish  and  Erse  languages  to  be  the 
same,  which  I  do  not  believe,  yet  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands  anci  Hebrides  ever  wrote  their  native 
language,  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  a  long 
poem  was  preserved  among  them.  If  we  had  no 
evidence  of  the  art  of  writing  being  practised  in 
one  of  the  counties  of  England,  we  should  not 
believe  that  a  long  poem  was  preserved  there^ 
though  in  the  neighbouring  counties^  where  the 
same  language  was  spoken,  the  inhabitants  could 
write.'*  Beauclerk:  "The  ballad  of  Lilli- 
burlero  was  once  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  great 
effect  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution.  Yet  I 
question  whether  any  body  can  repeat  it  now ; 
which  shows  how  improbable  it  is  that  much 
poetry  should  be  preserved  by  tradition.** 

One  of  the  company  suggested  an  internal 
objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poetry  said  to  be 
Ossian's,  that  we  do  not  find  the  wolf  in  it,  which 
must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  of  that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson  to 
think  of  other  wild  beasts ;  and  while  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Mr  Langton  were  carr>dng  on  a 
dialogue  about  some^^hing  which  engaged  them 
earnestly,  he,  in  the  midst  of  it,  broke  out, 
"  Pennant  tells  of  Bears."    What  he  added,  I 
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have  forgotten.  They  went  on,  which  he,  being 
dull  of  hearing,  did  not  perceive,  or,  if  he  did, 
was  not  willing  to  break  off  his  talk;  so  he  con- 
tinued to  vociferate  his  remarks,  and  Bear  ("  like 
a  word  in  a  catch "  as  Beauclerk  said)  was  re- 
peatedly heard  at  intervals,  which  coming  from 
him  who,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  had 
been  so  often  assimilated  to  that  ferocious  animal, 
while  we  who  were  sitting  around  could  hardly 
stifle  laughter,  produced  a  very  ludicrous  effect 
Silence  having  ensued,  he  proceeded  :  "  We  are 
told,  that  the  black  bear  is  innocent;  but  I 
should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  him."  Mr 
Gibbon  muttered,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "I 
should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  yauJ*  This 
piece  of  sarcastic  pleasantry  was  a  prudent 
resolution,  if  applied  to  competition  of  abilities. 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  topics, 
Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  strong  determmed 
tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which  many  will  start : 
**  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel" 
But  let  it  be  considered,  that  he  did  not  mean  a 
real  and  generous  love  of  our  country,  but  that 
pretended  patriotism  which  so  many,  in  all  ages 
and  countnes,  have  made  a  cloak  for  self-interest. 
I  maintained,  that  certainly  all  patriots  were  not 
scoundrels.  Being  urged  (not  by  Johnson),  to 
name  one  exception,  I  mentioned  an  eminent 
person,  whom  we  all  greatly  admired.  John- 
son :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  honest ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  from  his 
political  conduct  that  he  />  honest  Were  we  to 
accept  a  place  from  this  ministry,  he  would  lose 
that  character  of  firmness  which  he  has,  and 
might  be  turned  out  of  his  place  in  a  year.  This 
ministry  is  neither  stable,  nor  grateful  to  their 
friends,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was :  so  that  he 
may  think  it  more  for  his  interest  to  take  his 
chance  of  his  party  coming  in." 

Mrs  Pritchard  bein^  mentioned,  he  said, 
**Her  playing  was  quite  mechanical.  It  is 
wondeiiul  how  little  mind  she  had.  Sir,  she 
had  never  read  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  all 
through.  She  no  more  thought  of  the  play  out 
of  which  her  part  was  taken,  than  a  shoemaker 
thinks  of  the  skin,  out  of  which  the  piece  of 
leather,  of  which  he  is  making  a  pair  of  shoes, 
is  cut." 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish  Dr  Campbell. 
Johnson  had  supped  the  night  before  at  Mrs 
Abington*s  with  some  fashionable  people  **  whom 
he  named ;  and  he  seemed  much  pleased  with 
having  made  one  in  so  elegant  a  circle.  Nor 
did  he  omit  to  pique  his  mistress  a  little  with 
jealousy  of  her  housewifery ;  for  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  Mrs  Abington's  jelly,  my  dear  lady,  was 
better  than  yours." 

Mrs  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a  coarse 
mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  his  bon-mots  in 
his  hearing,  told  us  that  he  had  said  a  certain 
celebrated  actor  was  just  fit  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  an  auction-room  with  a  long  pole,  and  cry, 
"  Pray,  gentlemen,  walk  in  ; "  and  that  a  certam 
author,  upon  hearing  this,  had  said  that  another 
still  more  celebrated  actor  was  fit  for  nothing 


better  than  that,  and  would  pick  your  pocket 
after  you  came  out.*^*^  Johnson  :  "N^y,  my  dear 
lady,  there  is  no  wit  in  what  our  friend  added  ; 
there  is  only  abuse.  You  may  as  well  say  of 
any  man  that  he  will  pick  a  pocket.  Besides, 
the  man  who  is  stationed  at  the  door  does  not 
pick  people's  pockets ;  that  is  done  within,  by 
the  auctioneer." 

Mrs  Thrale  told  us,  that  Tom  Davies  repeated, 
in  a  very  bold  manner,  the  story  of  Dr  Johnson's 
first  repartee  to  me,  which  I  have  related 
exactly.  He  made  me  say,  "I  was  bom  in 
Scotland,"  instead  of  "  I  come  front  Scotland  ; " 
so  that  Johnson's  saying,  "  That,  Sir,  is  what  a 
great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help " 
had  no  point,  or  even  meaning  :  and  that  upin 
this  being  mentioned  to  Mr  Fitzherbert,  he 
observed,  '*  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  a 
bon-niot,^^ 

On  Monday,  April  lo,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  with  Mr  Langton  and 
the  Irish  Dr  Campbell,  whom  the  General 
had  obligingly  given  me  leave  to  bring  with  me. 
This  learned  gentleman  was  thus  gratified  with 
a  very  high  intellectual  feast,  by  not  only  being 
in  company  with  Dr  Johnson,  but  with  General 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  so  long  a  celebrated 
name  both  at  home  and  abroad.* 

I  must,  again  and  again,  entreat  of  my  readers 
not  to  suppose  that  my  imperfect  record  of  con- 
versation contains  the  whole  of  what  was  said  by 
Johnson,  or  other  eminent  persons  who  lived 
with  him.  What  I  have  preserved,  however, 
has  the  value  of  the  most  perfect  authenticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  Pope's  melancholy 
remark, 

**  Man  never  w,  but  always  to  be  blest" 

He  asserted,  that  the  present  was  never  a 
happy  state  to  any  human  being;  but  that,  as 
every  part  of  life,  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
was  at  some  point  of  time  a  period  yet  to  come, 
in  which  felicity  was  expected,  there  was  some 
happiness  produced  by  hope.  Being  pressed 
upon  this  subject,  and  asked  if  he  really  was 
of  opinion  that  though,  in  general,  happiness 
was  very  rare  in  human  life,  a  man  was  not 
sometimes  happy  in  the  moment  that  was 
present,  he  answered,  "Never,  but  when  he 
IS  drunk." 

He  urged  General  Oglethorpe  to  give  the 

♦  Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  pay  my  tribute  of  most  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  person,  my  intimacy 
with  whom  was  the  more  valuable  to  me,  because  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  unexpected  and  unsolicited.  Soon 
aifter  the  publication  of  my  "  Account  of  Corsica,"  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  call  on  me,  and  approaching  me  with  a  frank  and 
courteous  air,  said,  "  My  name.  Sir,  is  Oglethorpe,  and  I  wish 
to  be  acquainted  with  ;rou  **  I  was  not  a  little  flattered  co  be 
thus  addressed  by  an  eminent  man,  of  whom  I  had  read  in  Pope, 
from  my  early  years, 

**  Or  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
WiU  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  ?ole  to  pole.* 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  found  worthy  of  his  good  opinion,  vaat>- 
much,  that  I  not  only  was  invited  to  make  one  in  the  many  respect- 
able companies  whom  he  entertained  at  his  table,  but  had  a  cover 
at  his  hospitable  board  everv  day  when  I  happened  to  be  disen- 
gaged ;  and  in  his  society  I  never  fruled  to  enjoy  learned  and 
animated  conversation,  seasoned  vrith  genuine  sentimenu  of 
virtue  and  religion. 
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world  his  life.*  He  said,  "I  know  no  man 
whose  life  would  be  more  interesting.  If  I 
were  furnished  with  materials,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  write  it." 

Mr  Scott  of  Amwell*s  "  Elegies  "  were  lying  in 
the  room.  Dr  Johnson  observed,  "They  are 
very  well;  but  such  as  twenty  people  might 
write."  Upon  this  I  took  occasion  to  con- 
trovert Horace's  maxim 

*• mediocribus  esse  poetis 

Non  homines,  non  Dt,  non  concessere  columnse;  "f 

fDr  here  (I  observed),  was  a  very  middle-rate 
poet,  who  pleased  many  readers,  and  therefore 
poetry  of  a  middle  sort  was  entitled  to  some 
esteem ;  nor  could  I  see  why  poetry  should  not, 
like  everything  else,  have  different  gradations 
of  excellence,  and  consequently  of  value.  John- 
son repeated  the  common  remark,  that,  "as 
there  is  no  necessity  for  our  having  poetry  at 
all,  it  being  merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument 
of  pleasure,  it  can  have  no  value,  unless  when 
exquisite  in  its  kind."  I  declared  myself  not 
satisfied.  "Why,  then.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Horace 
and  you  must  settle  it"  He  was  not  much  in 
the  humour  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some  days 
appears   in   my  journal,  except   that  when  a 

gentleman  told  nim  he  had  bought  a  suit  of 
ice  for  his  lady,  he  said,  "  Well,  Sir,  you  have 
done  a  good  thing  and  a  wise  thing."  "  I  have 
done  a  good  thing,"  said  the  gentleman,  "but 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  a  wise  thing." 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  no  money  is  better  spent 
than  what  is  laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction. 
A  man  is  pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as 
well  as  other  people;  and  a  wife  ns  pleased 
that  she  is  dressed." 

On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
repaired  to  him  in  the  morning,  according  to  my 
usual  custom  on  that  day,  and  breakfasted  with 
him.  I  observed  that  he  fasted  so  very  strictly, 
that  he  did  not  even  taste  bread,  and  took  no 
milk  with  his  tea ;  I  suppose  because  it  is  a 
kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
thus  discoursed  :  "  Sir,  the  gpreat  misfortune  now 
is,  that  government  has  too  little  power.  All 
that  it  has  to  bestow  must  of  necessity  be  given 
to  support  itself;  so  that  it  cannot  reward 
merit.  No  man,  for  instance,  can  now  be  made 
a  bishop  for  his  learning  and  piety ;  {  his  only 
chance  for  promotion  is  his  being  connected 
with  somebody  who  has  parliamentary  interest. 
Our  several  ministers  in  this  reign  have  out- 
bid each  other  in  concessions  to  the  people. 
Lord  Bute,  though  a  very  honourable  man, — 

*  The  general  seemed  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it  at  this  time ; 
but  upon  a  subsequent  occasion  he  communicated  to  me  a  number 
of  particulars,  which  I  have  committed  to  writing ;  but  I  was 
not  suflficiently  diligent  in  obtaining  more  from  him,  not  appre- 
bending  that  his  fnends  were  so  soon  to  lose  him ;  for,  notwith> 
standing  his  great  age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  viflK>rous,  and 
was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever,  which  is  oUen  fatal  at 
any  period  of  life. 

t  De  Art.  Poet.  v.  373. 

t  From  this  too  just  observation  there  are  some  eminent  ex- 
ceptions. 


a  man  who  meant  well, — a  man  who  had  his 
blood  full  of  prerogative, — was  a  theoretical 
statesman,— a  book  minister, — and  thought  this 
country  could  be  governed  by  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  alone.  Then,  Sir,  he  gave  up  a 
great  deal  He  advised  the  king  to  agree  mat 
Qie  judges  should  hold  their  places  for  life, 
instead  of  losing  them  at  the  accession  of  a 
new  king.  Lord  Bute,  I  suppose,  thought  to 
make  the  king  popular  by  this  concession  ^ 
but  the  people  never  minded  it ;  and  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  judge  should  hold  his  office  for  life,  more  than 
any  other  person  in  public  trust  A  judge  may 
be  partial  otherwise  than  to  the  Crown :  we  have 
seen  judges  partial  to  the  populace.  A  judge  may 
become  corrupt,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal 
evidence  against  him.  A  judge  may  become 
froward  from  age.  A  judge  may  grow  unfit  for 
his  office  in  many  ways.  It  was  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  possibility  of  being  delivered 
from  him  by  a  new  king.  That  is  now  gone  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  ex  gratid  of  the  Crown. 
Lord  Bute  advised  the  king  to  give  up  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,*  for  which  nobody  tlianked 
him.  It  was  of  consequence  to  the  king,  but 
nothing  to  the  public,  among  whom  it  was 
divided.  When  I  say  Lord  Bute  advised,  I 
mean,  that  such  acts  were  done  when  he  was 
minister,  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  advised 
them. — Lord  Bute  showed  an  undue  partiality  to 
Scotchmen.  He  turned  out  Dr  Nichols,  a  very 
eminent  man,  from  being  physician  to  the  king^ 
to  make  room  for  one  of  his  countrymen,  a  man 
very  low  in  his  profession.    He  had  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  171  tQ  gQ  Qn  errands  for  him. 
He  had  occasion  for  people  to  go  on  errands  for 
him ;  but  heshouldnot  have  had  Scotchmen;  and, 
certainly,  he  should  not  have  suffered  them  to  have 
access  to  him  before  the  first  people  in  England." 

I  told  him,  that  the  admission  of  one  of  them 
before  the  first  people  in  England,  which  had 
given  the  greatest  offence,  was  no  more  than 
what  happens  at  every  minister's  levee,  where 
those  who  attend  are  admitted  in  the  order  that 
they  have  come,  which  is  better  than  admitting 
them  according  to  their  rank ;  for  if  that  were  ta 
be  the  rule,  a  man  who  has  waited  all  the 
morning  might  have  the  mortification  to  see  a 
peer,  newly  come,  go  in  before  him,  and  keep 
him  waiting  still.    JOHNSON  :  "  True,  Sir ;  but 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  should  not  have  come  to  the  levee,  to  be 
in  the  way  of  people  of  consequence.  He  saw 
Lord  Bute  at  all  times:   and  could  have  said 

•  The  money  arising  from  the  property  of  the  prizes  taken 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  which  were  given  to  nis  Majesty 
by  the  Peace  of  Pans,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of  700,000/., 
and  from  the  lands  in  the  ceded  blands,  wnich  were  estimated 
at  soo,ooo/.  more.  Surely  there  was  a  noble  munificence  in  this 
gift  from  a  monarch  to  his  people.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  during  the  E^l  of  Butes  administration,  the  king  was 
graciously  pleased  to  give  up  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  accept,  instead  of  them,  of  the  limited  sum  of 
800,000^  a  year:  upon  which  Blackstone  observes,  that  "The 
hereditary  revenues,  being  put^  uader  the  same  management  as 
the  other  branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  Mrill  produce  more 
and  be  better  collected  tban  heretofore ;  and  the  public  is  a 
gainer  of  upwards  of  zoo,ooo^  per  annum  by  this  disinterested 
bounty  of  his  Majesty.**--Book  L  chi^.  viii.  p.  330, 
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what  he  had  to  say  at  any  time,  as  well  as  at  the 
levee.  There  is  now  no  Prime  Minister;  there 
is  only  an  agent  for  government  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  are  governed  by  the  Cabinet ; 
but  there  is  no  one  head  there  since  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  time."  Boswell  :  "What  then,  Sir, 
is  the  use  of  Parliament?"  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  Parliament  is  a  large  council  to  the  king ; 
and  the  advantage  of  such  a  council  is,  having 
a  great  number  of  men  of  property  concerned 
in  the  legislature,  who,  for  their  own  interest, 
will  not  consent  to  bad  laws.  And  you  must 
have  observed.  Sir,  the  administration  is  feeble 
and  timid,  and  cannot  act  with  that  authority 
and  resolution  which  is  necessary.  Were  I  in 
power,  I  would  turn  out  every  man  who  dared 
to  oppose  me.  Government  has  the  distribution 
of  offices,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  its 
authority." 

"  Lord  Bute,"  he  added,  "  took  down  too  fast, 
without  building  up  something  new."  Boswell  : 
"  Because,  Sir,  he  found  a  rotten  building.  The 
political  coach  was  drawn  by  a  set  of  bad  horses ; 
It  was  necessary  to  change  them."  Johnson  : 
"  But  he  should  have  changed  them  one  by  one." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr 
Orme,  that  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies  were 
better  mapped  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Johnson  :  "  That  a  country  may  be  mapped,  it 
must  be  travelled  over."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  meaning 
to  laugh  with  him  at  one  of  his  prejudices,  "can't 
you  say,  it  is  not  worth  mapping  ?  " 

As  we  walked  to  St  Clement's  Church,  and 
saw  several  shops  open  upon  this  most  solemn 
fast-day  of  the  Christian  world,  I  remarked,  that 
one  disadvantage  arising  from  the  immensity  of 
London  was,  that  nobody  was  heeded  by  his 
neighbour ;  there  was  no  fear  of  censure  for  not 
observing  Good  Friday,  as  it  ought  to  be  kept, 
and  as  it  is  kept  in  country  towns.  He  said  it 
was,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  observed  even  in 
London.  He,  however,  owned  that  London  was 
too  large;  but  added,  "  It  is  nonsense  to  say  the 
head  is  too  big  for  the  body.  It  would  be  as 
much  too  big  though  the  body  were  ever  so 
large;  that  is  to  say,  though  the  country  were 
ever  so  extensive.  It  has  no  similarity  to  a  head 
connected  with  a  body." 

Dr  Wetherell,  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  accompanied  us  home  from  church ;  and 
after  he  was  gone,  there  came  two  other  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  uttered  the  commonplace 
complaints,  that  by  the  increase  of  taxes,  labour 
would  be  dear,  other  nations  would  undersell  us, 
and  our  commerce  would  be  ruined.  Johnson 
(smiling) :  "  Never  fear.  Sir.  Our  commerce  is 
in  a  very  good  state ;  and  suppose  we  had  no 
commerce  at  all,  we  could  live  very  well  on  the 
produce  of  our  own  country."  I  cannot  omit  to 
mention,  that  I  never  knew  any  man  who  was 
less  disposed  to  be  querulous  than  Johnson. 
Whether  the  subject  was  his  own  situation,  or  the 
state  of  the  public,  or  the  state  of  human  nature 
in  general,  though  he  saw  the  evils,  his  mind  was 
turned  to  resolution,  and  never  to  whining  or 
complaint. 


We  went  again  to  St  Clement's  in  the  after- 
noon. He  had  found  fault  with  the  preacher  in 
the  morning  for  not  choosing  a  text  adapted  to 
the  day.  The  preacher  in  the  afternoon  had 
chosen  one  extremely  proper  :  "  It  is  finished." 

After  the  evening  service,  he  said,  "Come, 
you  shall  go  home  with  me,  and  sit  just  an 
hour."  But  he  was  better  than  his  word:  for, 
after  we  had  drank  tea  with  Mrs  Williams,  he 
asked  me  to  go  up  to  his  study  with  him,  where 
we  sat  a  long  wiiile  together  in  a  serene,  im- 
disturbed  frame  of  mind,  sometimes  in  silence, 
and  sometimes  conversing,  as  we  felt  ourselves 
inclined,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  as  he  was 
inclined;  for  during  all  the  course  of -my  long 
intimacy  with  him,  my  respectful  attention  never 
abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  was  such,  that 
I  constantly  watched  every  dawning  of  com- 
munication from  that  great  and  illuminated 
mind. 

He  observed,  "All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of 
some  value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute  or  in- 
considerable, that  I  would  not  rather  know  it 
than  not.  In  the  same  manner,  all  power,  of 
whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man. 
would  not  submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruffle  of  his 
wife,  or  of  his  wife's  maid ;  but  if  a  mere  wish 
could  attain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able 
to  hem  a  ruffle." 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal  ftiUy 
and  minutely,  but  not  to  mention  such  trifles  as 
that  meat  was  too  much  or  too  little  done,  or 
that  the  weather  was  fair  or  rainy.  He  had  till 
very  near  his  death  a  contempt  for  the  notion 
that  the  weather  affects  the  human  frame. 

I  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had  said 
to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into  the  world, 
for  that  Pope  and  other  poets  had  taken  up  the 
places  in  the  Temple  of  Fame ;  so  that,  as  but  a 
few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical  reputation, 
a  man  of  genius  can  now  hardly  acquire  it. 
Johnson  :  "That  is  one  of  the  most  sensible 
things  I  have  ever  heard  of  Goldsmith.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  literary  fame,  and  it  is  every  day 
growing  more  difficult  Ah,  Sir,  that  should 
make  a  man  think  of  securing  happiness  in 
another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely  for  it 
may  attain.  In  comparison  of  that,  how  little 
are  all  other  things  1  The  belief  of  immortality 
is  impressed  upon  all  men,  and  all  men  act 
under  an  impression  of  it,  however  they  may 
talk,  and  though,  perhaps,  they  may  be  scarcely 
sensible  of  it."  I  said,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
some  people  had  not  the  least  notion  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  I  mentioned  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance.  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  notion  of  immortality,  he  would 
cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets."  When  I  quoted 
this  to  Beauclerk,  who  knew  much  more  of  the 
gentleman  than  we  did,  he  said,  in  his  acid 
manner,  "He  would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his 
pockets,  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  being  hanged." 
Dr  Johnson  proceeded  :  "  Sir,  there  is  a  great 
cry  about  infidelity;  but  there  are,  in  reality, 
very  few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a  person,  origin- 
I  ally  a  Quaker,  but  now,  I  am  afraid,  a  Deist,  say 
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that  he  did  not  believe  there  were,  in  all  England, 
above  two  hundred  infidels." 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  "  If  you  come  to  settle 
here,  we  will  have  one  day  in  the  week  on  which 
we  will  meet  by  ourselves.  That  is  the  happiest 
conversation  where  there  is  no  competition,  no 
vanity,  but  a  calm,  quiet  interchange  of  senti- 
ment" In  his  private  register  this  evening  is 
thus  marked : — 

"  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night ;  we  had  some 
serious  talk."* 

It  also  appears  from  the  same  record,  that  after 
1  left  him  he  was  occupied  in  religious  duties,  in 

*' giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some  directions  for 
preparation  to  communicate;  in  reviewing  his 
life,  and  resolving  on  better  conduct" 

The  humility  and  piety  which  he  discovers  on 
such  occasions,  is  truly  edifying.  No  saint,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  his  religious  warfare,  was 
more  sensible  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  re- 
solves than  Johnson.  He  said,  one  day,  talking 
to  an  acguamtance  on  this  subject, "  Sir,  Hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions." 

On  Sunday,  April  16,  being  Easter  Day,  after 
having  attended  the  solemn  service  at  St  Paul's, 
I  dined  with  Dr  Johnson  and  Mrs  Williams.  I 
maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing 
happiness  in  Nil  (tdmirari^  for  that  I  thought 
admiration  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our 
feelings ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  lost  much  of 
my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people  generally 
do  as  they  advance  in  life.  Johnson  :  *^Sir,  as  a 
man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  than 
admiration— judgment,  to  estimate  things  at  their 
true  value."  I  still  insisted  that  admiration  was 
more  pleasing  than  judgment,  as  love  is  more 
pleasing  than  friendship.  The  feeling  of  friend- 
ship is  like  that  of  being  comfortably  filled  with 
roast  beef;  love,  like  being  enlivened  with  cham- 
pagne. Johnson:  "No,  Sir:  admiration  and 
love  are  like  being  intoxicated  with  champagne ; 
judgment  and  friendship  like  being  enhvened. 
Waller  has  hit  upon  the  same  thought  with  you  ;t 
but  I  don't  believe  you  have  borrowed  from 
Waller.  I  wish  you  would  enable  yourself  to 
borrow  more." 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  reading,  and  combated  the  idle, 
superticial  notion,  that  knowledge  enough  may 
be  acquired  in  conversation.  "  The  foundation," 
said  he, "  must  be  laid  by  reading.  General  prin- 
ciples must  be  had  from  books,  which,  however, 
must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  real  life.  In  con- 
versation you  never  get  a  system.  What  is  said 
upon  a  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  hundred 
people.    The  parts  of  a  truth,  which  a  man  gets 

•  "  Vxuytts  and  Meditations,"  p.  138. 
f  "  Amoret's  as  sweet  and  good 

As  the  most  delicious  food ; 

Which  bat  tasted  does  impart 

Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart. 
"  Sacharissa's  beaut/s  wine, 

Which  to  madness  does  incline; 

Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 

That  is  mortal  can  sustua." 


thus,  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  that 
he  never  attains  to  a  full  view." 

"to  bennet  ijvngton,  esq. 

"^/r// 17,  1775. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  enquired  more  minutely  about  the 
medicine  for  the  rheumatism,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  you  still  want.  The  receipt  is  this : — 

"  Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and 
flour  of  mustard  seed ;  make  them  an  electuary 
with  honey  or  treacle,  and  take  a  bolus  as  big  as 
a  nutmeg  several  times  a  day,  as  you  can  bear  it, 
drinking  after  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  infusion 
of  the  root  of  Lovage. 

"  Lovage,  in  Ray's  *  Nomenclature,*  is  Levisti- 
cum  :  perhaps  the  botanists  may  know  the  Latin 
name. 

"Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its  efficacy,  which 
a  single  instance  can  afford.  The  patient  was 
very  old,  the  pain  very  violent,  and  the  relief,  I 
think,  speedy  and  lasting. 

"  My  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is  not  high, 
but  quid  ieniasse  nocebit !  If  it  does  harm,  or 
does  no  good,  it  may  be  omitted ;  but  that  it  may 
do  good,  you  have,  I  hope,  reason  to  think  is 
desired  by,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson.* 

On  Tuesday,  April  11,  he  and  I  were  engaged 
to  go  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  dine  with 
Mr  Cambridge,  at  his  beautiful  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Twickenham.  Dr 
Johnson's  tardiness  was  such,  that  Sir  Joshua, 
who  had  an  appointment  at  Richmond,  early  in 
the  day,  was  obliged  to  go  by  himself  on  horse- 
back, leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson  and  me. 
Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  everything 
seemed  to  please  him  as  we  drove  along. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. He  thought  portrait-painting  an  improper 
employment  for  a  woman.  "  Public  practice  of 
any  art,"  he  observed,  "and  staring  in  men's 
faces,  is  very  indelicate  in  a  female."  I  happened 
to  start  a  question,  whether,  when  a  man  knows 
that  some  of  his  intimate  friends  are  invited  to 
the  house  of  another  friend  with  whom  they  are 
all  equally  intimate,  he  may  join  them  without 
an  invitation.  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir ;  he  is  not 
to  go  when  he  is  not  invited.  They  may  be 
invited  on  purpose  to  abuse  him  "  (smiling). 

As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man  knows, 
or  wishes  to  know  his  own  character  in  the  world, 
or,  rather  as  a  convincing  proof  that  Johnson's 
roughness  was  onlyextemal,  and  did  not  proceed 
from  his  heart,  I  insert  the  following  dialogue. 
Johnson  :  "  It  is  wonderful.  Sir,  how  rare  a 
quality  good-humour  is  in  life.  We  meet  with 
very  few  good-humoured  men."  1  mentioned  four 
of  our  friends,  none  of  whom  he  would  allow  to 
be  good-humoured.  One  was  aci'dy  another  was 
muddy,  and  to  the  others  he  had  objections  which 
have  escaped  me.    Then,  shaking  his  head  and 
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stretching  himself  at  ease  in  the  coach,  and 
smiling  with  much  complacency,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said, "  I  look  upon  my  self ^'s  a  good-humour^ 
fellow."  The  epithet  y^//<?«/,  applied  to  the  great 
Lexicographer,  the  stately  Moralist,  the  masterly 
Critic,  as  if  he  had  been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere 
pleasant  companion,  was  highly  diverting  ;  and 
this  light  notion  of  himself  struck  me  with  wonder. 
I  answered,  also  smiling, "  No,  no,  Sir ;  that  will 
not  da  You  are  good-natured,  but  not  good- 
humoured  :  you  are  irascible.  You  have  not 
patience  with  folly  and  absurdity.  I  believe  you 
would  pardon  them,  if  there  were  time  to  depre- 
cate your  vengeance ;  but  punishment  follows  so 
quick  after  sentence,  that  they  cannot  escape." 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bundle  of 
Scotch  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  which  his 
**  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands"  was  attacked 
in  every  mode ;  and  I  read  a  great  part  of  them 
to  him,  knowing  they  would  am>rd  him  entertain- 
ment I  wish  the  writers  of  them  had  been  pre- 
sent :  they  would  have  been  sufficiently  vexed. 
One  ludicrous  imitation  of  his  style,  by  Mr  Mac- 
laurin,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  Judges,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Dreghom,  was  distinguished  by 
him  from  the  rude  mass.  **  This,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  best  But  I  could  caricature  my  own  style 
much  better  myself."  He  defended  his  remark 
upon  the  general  insufficiency  of  education  in 
Scotland;  and  confirmed  to  me  the  authenticity 
of  his  witty  saying  on  the  learning  of  the  Scotch : 
— **  Their  learning  is  like  bread  in  a  besieged 
town :  every  man  gets  a  little,  but  no  man  gets 
a  full  meal."  "  There  is,"  said  he,  "  in  Scotland, 
a  diffiision  of  learning,  a  certain  portion  of  it 
widely  and  thinly  spread.  A  merchant  has  as 
much  learning  as  one  of  their  clergy." 

He  talked  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives,  which  was 
one  of  his  most  favourite  books.  Dr  Donne's 
Life,  he  said,  was  the  most  perfect  of  them.  He 
observed,  that  "  it  was  wonderful  that  Walton, 
who  was  in  a  very  low  situation  in  life,  should 
have  been  familiarly  received  by  so  many  great 
men,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  ranks  of 
society  were  kept  more  separate  than  they  are 
now."  He  supposed  that  Walton  had  then 
given  up  his  business  as  a  linen-draper  and 
sempster,  and  was  only  an  author;  and  added, 
"that  he  was  a  great  panegyrist"  Boswell: 
"  No  quality  will  get  a  man  more  friends  than 
a  disposition  to  admire  the  qualities  of  others. 
I  do  not  mean  flattery,  but  a  sincere  admira- 
tion." Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  flattery  pleases 
very  generally.  In  the  first  place,  the  flatterer 
may  think  what  he  says  to  be  true;  but  in  Uie 
second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  he 
certainly  thinks  those  whom  he  flatters  of  con- 
sequence enough  to  be  flattered." 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to  Mr 
Cambridge,  in  his  library,  than  Johnson  ran 
eagerly  to  one  side  of  the  room,  intent  on  poring 
over  the  backs  of  the  books.  Sir  Joshua  ob- 
served (aside),  "  He  runs  to  the  books  as  I  do 
to  the  pictures;  but  I  have  the  advantage.  I 
can  see  much  more  of  the  pictures  than  he 
can  of  the  books."    Mr  Cambridge^  upon  this, 
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politely  said,  "  Dr  Johnson,  I  am  going,  with 
your  pardon,  to  accuse  myself,  for  I  have  the 
same  custom  which  I  peiceive  you  have.  But 
it  seems  odd  that  one  should  have  such  a 
desire  to  look  at  the  backs  of  books."  Johnson, 
ever  ready  for  contest,  instantly  started  from  his 
reverie,  wheeled  about  and  answered,  "  Sir,  the 
reason  is  very  plain.  Knowledge  is  of  two 
kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we 
know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it 
When  we  inquire  into  any  subject,  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  do  is  to  know  what  books  have 
treated  of  it.  This  leads  us  to  look  at  cata- 
logues, and  the  backs  of  books  in  libraries." 
Sir  Joshua  observed  to  me  the  extraordinary 
promptitude  with  which  Johnson  flew  upon  an 
argument  "Yes,"  said  I,  "he  has  no  formal 
preparation,  no  flourishing  with  his  sword ;  he 
is  tnrough  your  body  in  an  instant" 

Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  elegant 
entertainment,  a  very  accomplished  family,  and 
much  good  company;  among  whom  was  Mr 
Harris,  of  Salisbury,  who  paid  him  many  com- 
pliments on  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands."!" 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  of  read- 
ing history  being  made; — Johnson:  "We  must 
consider  how  very  little  history  there  is;  I 
mean  real  authentic  history.  That  certain  kings 
reigned,  and  certain  battles  were  fought,  we  can 
depend  upon  as  true;  but  all  the  colouring,  all 
the  philosophy  of  history,  is  conjecture."  Bos- 
well :  "  Then,  Sir,  you  would  reduce  all  history 
to  no  better  than  an  almanac,"'  a  mere  chrono- 
logical series  of  remarkable  events."  Mr 
Gibbon,  who  must  at  that  time  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  his  history,  of  which  he  published 
the  first  volume  in  the  following  year,  was 
present;  but  did  not  step  forth  in  defence  of 
that  species  of  writinpf.  He  probably  did  not 
like  to  trust  himself  with  Johnson. 

Johnson  observed,  that  the  force  of  our  early 
habits  was  so  great  that  though  reason  approved, 
nay,  though  our  senses  relished  a  different  course, 
almost  every  man  returned  to  them.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  observation  upon  human 
nature  better  founded  than  this ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  a  very  painful  truth;  for,  where  early 
habits  have  been  mean  and  wretched,  the  joy 
and  elevation  resulting  from  better  modes  of 
life  must  be  damped  by  the  gloomy  conscious- 
ness of  being  under  an  almost  inevitable  doom 
to  sink  back  into  a  situation  which  we  re- 
collect with  disgust  It  surely  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  constant  attention  and  unremitting 
exertion  to  establish  contrary  habits  of  superior 
efficacy. 

"The  Beg^rs'  Opera,"  and  the  common 
question,  whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its  effects, 
having  been  introduced ;— Johnson  :  "As  to 
this  matter,  which  has  been  very  much  con- 
tested, I  myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more  in- 
fluence has  been  ascribed  to  *The  Beggars' 
Opera,'  than  it  in  reality  ever  had ;  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by 
being  present  at  its  representation.     At  the 
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same  time  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  have 
some  influence,  by  malcing  the  character  of  a 
rogue  fiEuniliar,  and  in  some  degree  pleasing."* 
Then  collecting  himself,  as  it  were,  to  give  a 
heavy  stroke :  "  There  is  in  it  such  a  labefacta- 
Hon  of  all  principles  as  may  be  injurious  to 
morality." 

While  he  pronounced  this  response,  we  sat  in 
a  comical  sort  of  restraint,  smothering  a  laugh, 
which  we  were  ateid  might  burst  out  In  his 
life  of  Gay,  he  has  been  still  more  decisive  as  to 
the  ineflSciency  of  "The  Beggars'  Opera"  in 
corrupting  society.  But  I  have  ever  thought 
somewhat  differently ;  for,  indeed,  not  only  are 
the  gaiety  and  heroism  of  a  highwayman  very 
captivating  to  a  youthful  imagination,  but  the 
arguments  for  adventurous  depredation  are  so 
plausible,  the  illusions  so  lively,  and  the  con- 
trasts with  the  ordinary  and  more  painful  modes 
<yf  acquiring  property  are  so  artfully  displayed, 
that  it  re<iuires  a  cool  and  strong  judgment  to 
resist  so  imposing  an  aggregate :  yet,  I  own,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  "The  Sugars' 
Opera  "  suppressed ;  for,  there  is  in  it  so  much 
of  real  London  life,  so  much  brilliant  wit,  and 
such  a  variety  of  airs,  which,  from  early  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  engage,  soothe,  and  eiUiven  the 
mind,  that  no  performance  which  the  theatre 
esdiibits  delights  me  more. 

The  late  ^worthy"  Duke  of  Queensbury,  as 
Thomson,  in  his  "  Seasons,"  justly  characterises 
him,  told  me  that  when  Gay  showed  him  "  The 
Beggar's  Opera,"  his  Grace's  observation  was^ 
**  This  is  a  very  odd  thing.  Gay ;  I  am  satisfiea 
that  it  is  either  a  very  good  thing,  or  a  verv  bad 
thing."  It  proved  me  former,  beyond  the 
warmest  expectations  of  the  author  or  his 
friends.  Mr  Cambridge,  however,  showed  us 
to-day,  that  there  was  good  reason  enough  to 
doubt  concerning  its  success.  He  was  told  by 
Quin,  that  during  the  first  night  of  its  appear- 
ance it  was  long  in  a  very  dubious  state ;  that 
there  was  a  disposition  to  damn  it,  and  that  it 
was  saved  by  the  song, 

*'  Oh  ponder  well  I  be  not  severe  I " 

the  audience  being  much  affected  by  the  innocent 
looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to  those  two  lines, 
which  exhibit  at  once  a  painful  and  ridiculous 
image, 

''  For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life." 

Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it,  that 
he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Macheath,  and 
gave  it  to  Walker,  who  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  his  grave  yet  animated  performance  of  it 

*  A  very  eminent  ph^cian,^y4  whose  discernment  is  as  acute 
and  penetrating  in  judeina  of  the  human  character  as  it  is  in  his 
own  profession,  remarked  once  at  a  club  where  I  was,  that  a 
lively  young  man.  fond  of  pleasure,  and  without  money,  would 
hardly  re^t  a  solicitation  from  his  mistress  to  go  upon  the  high- 
way, immediately  after  being  present  at  the  representation  of 
"  The  Bexgars'  Opera.**  I  have  Seen  told  of  an  ingenious  observa- 
tion by  Mr  Gibbon  that  '*The  Beggars'  Opera"  may  perhaps 
have  sometimes  increased  the  number  of  higowaymen ;  but  that 
it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  refining  that  class  of  men,  making 
them  less  ferocious,  more  polite,— in  short,  more  like  gentle- 
men."  Upon  this,  Mr  Courtenay  said,  that  "  Gay  was  the 
Orpheus  of  highwaymen." 


We  talked  of  a  young  gentleman's  marriage 
with  an  eminent  singer,^'^  and  his  determination 
that  she  should  no  longer  sing  in  public,  though 
his  father  was  very  earnest  she  should,  because 
her  talents  would  be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to 
make  her  a  good  fortune.  It  was  questioned 
whether  the  young  gentleman,  who  had  not  a 
shilling  in  the  world,  but  was  blessed  with  very 
uncommon  talents,  was  not  foolishly  delicate, 
or  foolishly  proud,  and  his  father  truly  rational, 
without  being  mean.  JOHNSON,  with  all  the 
high  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator,  exclaimed,  "  He 
resolved  wisely  and  nobly,  to  be  sure.  He  is  a 
brave  man.  Would  not  a  gentleman  be  dis- 
graced by  having  his  wife  singing  publicly  for 
hire  ?  No,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  douot  here.  I 
know  not  if  I  should  not  prepare  myself  for  a 
public  singer,  as  readily  as  let  my  wife  be  one." 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modem  politics  of  this 
country,  as  entirely  devoid  of  all  principle  of 
whatever  kind.  "Politics,"  said  he,  "are  now 
nothing  more  than  means  of  rising  in  the  world. 
VHth  this  sole  view  do  men  engage  in  politics, 
and  their  whole  conduct  proceeds  upon  it  How 
different  in  that  respect  is  the  state  of  the  nation 
now  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  during  the  Usurpation,  and  after  the 
Restoration,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Hudibras  affords  a  strong  proof  how  much  hold 
political  principles  had  then  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  There  is  in  Hudibras  a  great  deal  of 
bullion  which  will  always  last  But,  to  be  sure, 
the  brightest  strokes  of^his  wit  owed  their  force 
to  the  unpression  of  the  characters,  which  was 
upon  men's  minds  at  the  time ;  to  their  knowing 
them^  at  table  and  in  the  street ;  in  short,  being 
£amiliar  with  them ;  and  above  all,  to  his  satire 
being  directed  against  those  whom  a  little  while 
before  they  had  hated  and  feared.  The  nation 
in  general  has  ever  been  loyal,  has  been  at  all 
times  attached  to  the  monarch,  though  a  few 
daring  rebels  have  been  wonderfully  powerful 
for  a  time.  TTie  murder  of  Charles  the  First 
was  undoubtedly  not  committed  with  the  approba- 
tion or  consent  of  the  people ;  had  that  been 
the  case,  Parliament  would  not  have  ventured  to 
consign  the  regicides  to  their  deserved  punish- 
ment ;  and  we  know  what  exuberance  of  joy 
there  was  when  Charles  the  Second  was  restoreo. 
If  Charles  the  Second  had  bent  all  his  mind  to 
it,  had  made  it  his  sole  object,  he  might  have 
been  as  absolute  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth."  A 
gentleman  observed,  he  would  have  done  no 
harm  if  he  had.  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  ab- 
solute princes  seldom  do  any  harm.  But  they 
who  are  governed  by  them  are  governed  by 
chance.  There  is  no  security  for  good  govern- 
ment" Cambridge  :  "There  have  been  many 
sad  victims  to  absolute  government"  Johnson  : 
"  So,  Sir,  have  there  been  to  popular  factions.* 
BoswELL:  "The  question  is,  which  is  worst, 
one  wild  beast  or  many?" 

Johnson  praised  "The  Spectator,"  particularly 
the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He 
said,  "  Sir  Roger  did  not  die  a  violent  death,  as 
has  been  generally  fancied.    He  was  not  killed; 
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he  died  only  because  others  were  to  die,  and 
because  his  death  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
Addison  for  some  very  fine  writing.  We  have 
the  example  of  Cervantes  making  Don  Quixote 
die.  I  never  could  see  why  Sir  Roger  is 
represented  as  a  little  cracked.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  story  of  the  widow  was  intended  to 
have  something  superinduced  upon  it;  but  the 
superstructure  did  not  come." 

Somebody  fotmd  fault  with  writing  verses  in 
a  dead  language,  maintaining  that  they  were 
merely  arrangements  of  so  many  words,  and 
laughed  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  sending  forth  collections  of  them 
not  only  m  Greek  and  Latin,  but  even  in  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  other  more  unknown  tongues. 
Johnson  :  "  I  would  have  as  many  oi  these  as 
possible ;  I  would  have  verses  in  every  language 
Uiat  there  are  the  means  of  acquiring.  Nobody 
imagines  that  an  University  is  to  have  at  once 
two  hundred  poets ;  but  it  should  be  able  to 
show  two  hundred  scholars.  Peiresds  death 
was  lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  lan^;uages.  And 
I  would  have  had  at  every  coronation,  and  every 
death  of  a  king,  every  Gau/Uum^  and  every 
LuduSy  University-verses,  in  as  many  languages 
as  can  be  acquired.  I  would  have  the  world  to 
be  thus  told, '  Here  is  a  school  where  everything 
may  be  learnt.* " 

Having  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  to  my  friend,  Mr 
Temple,  at  Mamhead,  in  Devonshire,  and  not 
having  returned  to  town  till  the  second  of  May, 
I  did  not  see  Dr  Johnson  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  during  the  remaining  part  of  my  stay 
in  London  kept  very  imperfect  notes  of  his 
conversation,  which  had  I,  according  to  my 
usual  custom,  written  out  at  large  soon  after  the 
time,  much  might  have  been  preserved  which  is 
now  irretrievably  lost  I  can  now  only  record 
some  particular  scenes,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
his  memorabilia.  But  to  make  some  amends 
for  my  relaxation  of  diligence  in  one  respect,  I 
have  to  present  my  readers  with  arguments  upon 
two  law  cases,  wi&  which  he  favoured  me. 

On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  May,  we  dined  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated  to  me 
what  follows,  to  obviate  the  complaint  already 
mentioned,  which  had  been  made  in  the  form  of 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  by  Dr  Memis, 
of  Aberdeen,  that  in  the  same  translation  of  a 
charter  in  which  physicians  were  mentioned,  he 
was  called  Doctor  of  Medicine, 

"  There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a  physi- 
cian can  decline  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine^ 
because  he  supposes  himself  disgraced  by  the 
doctorship,  or  supposes  the  doctorship  disgraced 
by  himselL  To  be  disgraced  by  a  title  which  he 
shares  in  common  with  every  illustrious  name 
of  his  profession,  with  Boerhaave,  with  Arbuth- 
not,  and  with  Cullen,  can  surely  diminish  no 
man's  reputation.  It  is,  I  suppose,  to  the 
doctorate  from  which  he  shrinks,  that  he  holds 
his  rights  of  practising  physic  A  Doctor  of 
Medicine  is  a  physician  under  the  protection  of 


the  laws,  and  by  the  stamp  of  authority.  Hie 
physician  who  is  not  a  doctor,  usurps  a  pro* 
iession,  and  is  authorised  only  by  himself  to 
decide  upon  health  and  sickness,  and  life  and 
death.  That  this  gentleman  is  a  Doctor  his 
diploma  makes  evident ;  a  diploma  not  obtruded 
upon  him,  but  obtained  by  solicitation,  and  for 
which  fees  were  paid.  With  what  countenance 
any  man  can  refuse  the  title  which  he  has  either 
begged  or  bought,  is  not  easily  discovered. 

*'  All  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either 
some  £alse  position  or  some  unnecessary  de- 
claration of  defamatory  truth.  That  in  calling 
him  Doctor,  a  false  appellation  was  given  him, 
he  himself  will  not  pretend,  who  at  the  same 
time  that  he  complains  of  the  title  would  be 
offended  if  we  supposed  him  to  be  not  a  doctor. 
If  the  title  of  Doctor  be  a  defamatory  truth,  it  is 
time  to  dissolve  our  colleges;  for  why  should 
the  public  give  salaries  to  men  whose  appro- 
bation is  reproach  ?  It  may  likewise  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  public  to  consider  what  help  can 
be  given  to  the  professors  of  physic,  who  all 
share  with  this  unhappy  gentleman  the  igno- 
minious appellation,  ana  of  whom  the  very  boys 
in  the  street  are  not  afraid  to  say, '  There  goes  the 
Doctor.' 

"What  is  implied  by  the  term  Doctor  is  well 
known.  It  distinguishes  him  to  whom  it  is 
granted,  as  a  man  who  has  attained  such  know- 
ledge of  his  profession  as  Qualifies  him  to  in- 
struct others.  A  Doctor  of  Laws  is  a  man  who 
can  form  lawyers  by  his  precepts.  A  Doctor  of 
Medicine  is  a  man  who  can  teach  the  art  of 
curing  diseases.  This  is  an  old  axiom  which  no 
man  has  yet  thought  fit  to  deny.  Nil  dot  quod 
non  habet.  Upon  this  principle,  to  be  Doctor 
implies  skill,  for  nemo  docet  quod  non  didicit. 
In  England,  whoever  practises  physic,  not  being 
a  Doctor,  must  practise  by  a  license;  but  the 
doctorate  conveys  a  license  in  itself. 

*'  By  what  accident  it  happened  that  he  and 
the  odier  physicians  were  mentioned  in  dififerent 
terms,  where  the  terms  themselves  were  equiva- 
lent, or  where,  in  effect,  that  which  was  applied 
to  him  was  the  most  honourable,  perhaps  they 
who  wrote  the  paper  cannot  now  remember. 
Had  Uiey  expected  a  lawsuit  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  such  petty  variation,  I  hope  they 
would  have  avoided  it*  But,  probably,  as  they 
meant  no  ill,  they  suspected  no  danger,  and 
therefore,  consulted  only  what  appeared  to  them 
propriety  or  convenience." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  consulted  him  upon 
a  cause,  Paierson  and  others  against  Alexander 
and  others^  which  had  been  deaded  by  a  casting 
vote  in  the  Court  of  Session,  determining  that  the 
Corporation  of  Stirling  was  corrupt,  and  setting 
aside  the  election  of  some  of  their  officers  because 
it  was  proved  that  three  of  the  leading  men  who 
influenced  the  majority,  had  entered  into  an 
unjustifiable  compact,  of  which,  however,  the 


*  In  Justice  to  Dr  Memk,  thongh  I 
Advocate,  I  must  mention  that  he  objected  to 
earnestly,  before  the  translation  was  printed  on. 


af;unst  bimasan 
the  variatioo  very 
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majority  were  ignorant  He  dictated  to  me, 
after  a  little  consideration,  the  following  sen- 
tences upon  the  subject : 

"  There  is  a  difference  between  majority  and 
superiority ;  majority  is  applied  to  number,  and 
superiority  to  power;  and  power,  like  many 
other  things,  is  to  be  estimated  non  nutnero  sed 
pondere.  Now  though  the  greater  number  is 
not  corrupt,  the  greater  weighiis  corrupt,  so  that 
corruption  predominates  in  the  borough,  taken 
collectively f  though,  perhaps,  taken  nuniericcUly^ 
the  greater  part  may  be  uncorrupt.  That  borough 
which  is  so  constituted  as  to  act  corruptly,  is  in 
the  eye  of  reason  corrupt,  whether  it  be  by  the 
uncontrollable  power  of  a  few,  or  by  an  accidental 
pravity  of  the  multitude.  The  objection  in  which 
IS  urged  the  injustice  of  making  the  innocent 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objection  not  only 
against  society,  but  against  the  possibility  of 
society.  All  societies,  great  and  small,  subsist 
upon  this  condition ;  that  as  the  individuals 
derive  advantages  from  union,  they  may  likewise 
suffer  inconveniences;  that  as  those  who  do 
nothing,  and  sometimes  those  who  do  ill,  will 
have  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  |^eneral 
virtue  and  generd  prosperity,  so  those  likewise 
who  do  nothing,  or  perhaps  do  well,  must  be 
involved  in  the  consequences  of  predominant 
corruption." 

This  in  my  opinion  was  a  very  nice  case ;  but 
the  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

On  Monday,  May  8,  we  went  together  and 
visited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  I  had  been 
informed  that  he  had  once  been  there  before  with 
Mr  Wedderbum  (now  Lord  Loughborough),  Mr 
Murphy,  and  Mr  Foote ;  and  I  had  heard  Foote 

five  a  very  entertaining  account  of  Johnson's 
appening  to  have  his  attention  arrested  by  a 
man  who  was  very  furious,  and  who,  while  beat- 
ing his  straw,  supposed  it  was  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whom  he  was  punishing  for  his 
cruelties  in  Scotland,  in  1746.*  There  was 
nothing  peculiarly  remarkable  this  day ;  but  the 
general  contemplation  of  insanity  was  very 
affecting.  I  accompanied  him  home,  and  dined 
and  drank  tea  with  him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,*'*  distin- 
guished for  knowing  an  uncommon  variety  of 
miscellaneous  articles  both  in  antiquities  and 
polite  literature,  he  observed,  "  You  know.  Sir, 
he  runs  about  with  little  weight  upon  his  mind." 
And  talking  of  another  very  ingenious  gentleman, 
who  from  the  warmth  of  his  temper  was  at 
variance  with  many  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  "  Sir,  he  leads  the 
life  of  an  outlaw." 

On  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  had  been  so  good 
as  to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house,  where  I 
might  sleep  occasionally,  when  I  happened  to 
sit  with  him  to  a  late  hour,  I  took  possession 
of  it  this  night,  found  everything  in  excellent 

*  My  Tery  honourable  friend.  General  Sir  G«orge  Howard, 
who  served  m  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  has  assured  me 
that  the  cruelties  were  not  impuUble  to  his  Royal  Highness. 


order,  and  was  attended  by  honest  Francis  with 
a  most  civil  assiduity.  I  asked  Johnson  whether 
I  might  go  to  a  consultation  with  another  lawyer 
upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  me  to  be 
doing  work  as  much  in  my  wa>r,  as  if  an  artisan 
shomd  work  on  the  day  appropriated  for  religious 
rest :  Johnson  :  **  Why,  Sir,  when  you  are  of 
consequence  enough  to  oppose  the  practice  of 
consulting  upon  Sunday,  you  should  do  it :  but 
jrou  may  go  now.  It  is  not  criminal,  though  it 
IS  not  what  one  should  do  who  is  anxious  for 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  piety,  to  which 
a  peculiar  observance  of  Sunday  is  a  ^eat  help. 
The  distinction  is  clear  between  what  is  of  moral 
and  what  is  of  ritual  obligation." 

On  Saturday,  May  13, 1  breakfasted  with  him 
by  invitation,  accompanied  by  Mr  Andrew 
Crosbie,  a  Scotch  Aavocate,*^  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hon.  Colonel  (now 
General)  Edward  Stopford,  brother  to  Lord 
Courtown,  who  was  desirous  of  being  introduced 
to  him.  His  tea,  and  rolls,  and  butter,  and 
whole  breakfast  apparatus,  were  all  in  such 
decorum,  and  his  behaviour  was  so  courteous, 
that  Colonel  Stopford  was  quite  surprised,  and 
wondered  at  his  having  heard  so  much  said  of 
Johnson's  slovenliness  and  roughness.  I  have 
preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except  that 
Crosbie  pleased  him  much  by  talking  learnedly 
of  alchymy,  as  to  which  Johnson  was  not  a 
positive  unbeliever,  but  rather  delighted  in- con- 
sidering what  progress  had  actually  been  made 
in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  what  near 
approaches  there  had  been  to  the  making  of 
gold  ;  and  told  us  that  it  was  affirmed,  that  a 
person  in  the  Russian  dominions  had  discovered 
the  secret,  but  died  without  revealing  it,  as  ima- 
gining it  would  be  prejudicial  to  society.  He 
added,  that  it  was  not  impossible  but  it  might 
in  time  be  generally  known. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable  for 
a  man  to  be  angry  at  another  whom  a  woman 
had  preferred  to  him,— Johnson  :  "  I  do  not 
see.  Sir,  that  it  is  reasonable  for  a  man  to  be 
angry  at  another,  whom  a  woman  has  preferred 
to  him :  but  angry  he  is,  no  doubt ;  and  he  is 
loth  to  be  angry  at  himself." 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the  23rd,  I 
was  frequently  in  his  company  at  different 
places,  but  during  this  period  have  recorded 
only  two  remarks ;  one  concerning  Garrick  : 
"  He  has  not  Latin  enough.  He  finds  out  the 
Latin  by  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  meaning 
by  the  Latin  :  *'  and  another  concerning  writers 
of  travels,  who,  he  observed,  "  were  more  defec- 
tive than  any  other  writers." 

I  passed  many  hours  with  him  on  the  17th,  of 
which  I  find  all  my  memorial  is  "  much  laugh- 
ing." It  should  seem  he  had  that  day  been  in  a 
humour  for  jocularity  and  merriment,  and  upon 
such  occasions  I  never  knew  a  man  laugh  more 
heartily.  We  may  suppose,  that  the  high  relish 
of  a  state  so  different  from  his  habitual  gloom, 
produced  more  than  ordinary  exertions  of  that 
distinguishing  faculty  of  man,  which  has  puzzled 
philosophers  so  much  to  explain.      Johnson's 
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laugh  was  as  remarkable  as  any  circumstance  in 
his  manner.  It  was  a  kind  of  good-humoured 
growl.  Tom  Davies  described  it  drolly  enough : 
**  He  laughs  like  a  rhinoceros." 

"to  bennet  langton,  esq. 

"  May  21,  1775. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  have  an  old  amanuensis  in  great  distress. 
1  have  given  what  I  think  I  can  give,  and  begged 
till  I  cannot  tell  where  to  beg  again.  I  put  into 
his  hands  this  morning  four  guineas.  If  you 
could  collect  three  guineas  more,  it  would  dear 
him  from  his  present  difficulty. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  hxmible  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

''Mayrj,  1775. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"I  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  now  safely 
lodged  in  your  own  habitation,  and  have  told  all 
your  adventures  to  Mrs  Boswell  and  Miss 
Veronica.  Pray  teach  Veronica  to  love  me. 
Bid  her  not  mind  mamma. 

"  Mrs  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  very 
much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  ^wn  well.  Mr 
Lan^on  went  yesterday  to  Lmcolnshire,  and 
has  invited  Nicolaida*  to  follow  him.  Beauclerk 
talks  of  going  to  Bath.  I  am  to  set  out  on 
Monday ;  so  there  is  nothing  but  dispersion. 

"  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertaining 
sheets,  but  must  sta^  till  I  come  back  for  more, 
because  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  them 
after  me  in  my  vagrant  state. 

"I  promised  Mrs  Macaulayt  that  I  would 
try  to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it,  nor  am  unwilling  to  perform  it.  If 
Uiey  desire  to  give  him  an  English  education,  it 
should  be  considered  whether  they  cannot  send 
him  for  a  year  or  two  to  an  English  school.  If 
he  comes  immediately  from  Scotland,  he  can 
make  no  figure  in  our  Universities.  The  schools 
in  the  North,  I  believe,  are  cheap ;  and,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  were  eminently  good. 

"There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the 
Foulis,  *  Telemachus,'  and  *  Collinses  Poems,' 
each  a  shilling ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell, 
though  she  does  not  love  me.  You  see  what 
perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  feudal  esutes.  When  she  mends, 
and  loves  me,  there  may  be  more  hope  of  her 
daughters. 

"  I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my  friends  by 
name,  because  I  would  be  loth  to  leave  any  out 
in  the  enumeration.  Tell  them,  as  you  see  them, 
how  well  I  speak  of  Scotch  politeness,  and 
Scotch  hospitality,  and  Scotch  beauty,  and  of 
everything  Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes,  and 
Scotch  prejudices. 

*  A  learned  Greek. 

t  Wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Kenneth  Macanlay,  author  of 
**  The  History  of  St.  Kilda.** 


"  Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rasay,  and  the 
decision  relating  to  Sir  Allan.* 

"  I  am,  my  dearest  Sir,  with  great  affection, 
"  Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote  three 
letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract  the  following 
passages : — 

"  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came  down. 
He  thinks  it  wonderful  that  you  are  pleased  to 
take  so  much  pains  in  revising  his  *  Annals.'  I 
told  him  that  you  said  you  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  entertainment  which  you  had  in  reading 
them. 

"  There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of  Hebri- 
deans  in  Edinburgh  this  summer,  whom  I  have 
been  happy  to  entertain  at  my  house.  Mr  Donald 
Macqueen,t  and  Lord  Monboddo  supped  with 
me  one  evening.  They  joined  in  controverting 
your  proposition,  that  the  Gaelic  of  the  High- 
lands and  Isles  of  Scotland  was  not  written  till 
of  late. 

"My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this 
sunmier.  I  have  need  of  your  warming  and 
vivifying  rays;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  them 
frequently.  I  am  going  to  pass  some  time  with 
my  father  at  Auchinleck." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*•  London^  August  27,  1775. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  returned  from  the  annual  ramble  into 
the  middle  counties.  Having  seen  nothing  I 
had  not  seen  before,  I  have  nothing  to  relate. 
Time  has  left  that  part  of  the  island  few  anti- 
c^uities;  and  commerce  has  left  the  people  no 
singularities.  I  was  glad  to  go  abroad,  and, 
perhaps,  glad  to  come  home ;  which  is,  in  other 
words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of  being  at 
home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not  this 
the  state  of  life  ?  But,  if  we  confess  this  weari- 
ness, let  us  not  lament  it ;  for  all  the  wise  and 
all  the  good  say,  that  we  may  cure  it 

"  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your  mind, 
I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  you  disperse 
them  by  honest  business  or  innocent  pleasure, 
and  by  reading,  sometimes  easy,  and  sometimes 
serious.  Change  of  place  is  useful ;  and  I  hope 
that  your  residence  at  Auchinleck  will  have  many 
good  effects. 

"That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Rasay,  I 
am  sincerely  sorry ;  and  am  therefore  very  much 
pleased  Uiat  he  is  no  longer  uneasy.  He  stil 
thinks  that  I  have  represented  him  as  personally 
paving  up  the  Chieftainship.  I  meant  only  that 
it  was  no  longer  contested  between  the  two 
houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  perhaps,  by  the 
cession  of  some  remote  generation,  in  the  house 
of  Dunvegan.    I  am  sorry  the  advertisement  was 

*  A  law  suit  carried  on  by  Sir  Allan  Madean,  chief  of  hit 
dan,  to  recover  certain  paru  of  his  £Amily  esutes  from  theDokft 
c^Axgyle. 

t  A  very  learned  minister  in  the  Isle  of  SIcye,  whom  both  Dt 
Johnson  and  I  have  mentioned  with  re^xd. 
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not  continued  for  three  or  four  times,  in  the 
paper. 

"That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr  Macqueen 
should  controvert  a  position  contrary  to  the 
imaginary  interest  of  literary  or  national  pre- 
judice, might  be  easily  imagined ;  but  of  a  stand- 
mg  fact  there  oug^ht  to  be  no  controversy ;  if  there 
are  men  with  tails,  catch  an  homo  caudatusj  if 
there  was  writing  of  old  in  the  Highlands  or 
Hebrides,  in  the  Erse  language,  produce  the 
manuscripts.  Where  men  write,  diey  will  write 
to  one  another;  and  some  of  their  letters,  in 
families  studious  of  their  ancestry;,  will  be  kept 
In  Wales  there  are  many  manuscripts. 

"  I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hailes's 
history,  which  I  purpose  to  return  all  the  next 
week :  that  his  respect  for  my  little  observations 
should  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes  one 
of  the  evils  of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  lan- 
guage, I  think,  a  new  mode  of  history  which 
tells  all  that  is  wanted,  and,  I  suppose,  all  that 
b  known,  without  laboured  splendour  of  lan- 
guage, or  affected  subtlety  of  conjectmre.  The 
exactness  of  his  dates  raises  my  wonder.  He 
seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault  without 
his  constraint 

"Mrs  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your 
'Journal,'*  that  she  almost  read  herself  blind. 
She  has  a  great  regard  for  you.*™ 

"  Of  Mrs  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her 
heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope  that  she  and 
the  little  dear  ladies  will  have  neither  sickness 
nor  any  other  affliction.  But  she  knows  that 
she  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  me,  and 
for  that  she  may  be  sure  that  I  think  her  very 
much  to  blame. 

"  Never,  my  dear  Sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your 
head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love  you ;  you  may 
settle  yourself  in  full  confidence  both  of  my 
love  and  my  esteem ;  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man, 
I  value  you  as  a  worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time 
to  reverence  you  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety. 
I  hold  you,  as  Hamlet  has  it, '  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,'  and,  therefore,  it  is  little  to  say,  that 
I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  THE  SAME. 

**  August  yy,  1775- 
«SlR, 
"  If  in  these  papers  t  there  is  little  alteration 
attempted,  do  not  suppose  me  negligent      I 
have  read  them  perhaps  more  closely  than  the 
rest ;  but  I  find  nothing  worthy  of  an  objection. 
"  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell 
me  all  your  honest  heart. 
« I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

•  My  "  Jonrnal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  which  that  lady 
nad  ia  the  original  manuscript. 
f  Another  parcel  of  Ixtrd  Hailes's  "  Annals  of  Scotland." 


TO  THE  SAME. 

^*  Septemheri^,  1775. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  now  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of  your 
freaks  and  humours  you  should  fancy  yourself 
neglected.  Such  fancies  I  must  entreat  you 
never  to  admit,  at  least  never  to  indulge;  for 
my  regard  for  you  is  so  radicated  and  fixed, 
that  it  is  become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot 
be  ef&ced  but  by  some  cause  uncommonly 
violent;  therefore,  whether  I  write  or  not,  set 
your  thoughts  at  rest  I  now  write  to  tell  you 
that  I  shall  not  very  soon  write  again,  for  I 
am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  journey. 

"  Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham  and 
in  Leicester  Fields.*  Make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs  Boswell,  if  she  is  in  good  humour  with 
me.  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  as,  "  I 
am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  journey," 
I  soon  afterwards  discovered  was  no  less  than  a 
torn:  to  France  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale.  This 
was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  went  upon 
the  Continent 

"to  MR  ROBERT  LEVET. 

"  Calais,  Sept.  13,  1775. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  We  are  here  in  Francej  after  a  very  pleasing 
passage  of  no  more  than  six  hours.  I  Imow  not 
when  I  shall  write  again,  and  therefore  I  write 
now,  though  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have 
much  to  say.  You  have  seen  France  yourself. 
From  this  place  we  are  going  to  Rouen,  and  from 
Rouen  to  Paris,  where  Mr  Thrale  designs  to 
stay  about  five  or  six  weeks.  We  have  a  regular 
recommendation  to  the  English  resident,  so  we 
shall  not  be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think  to- 
go  one  way  and  return  another,  and  see  as  much 
as  we  can.  I  will  try  to  speak  a  little  French ; 
I  tried  hitherto  but  little,  but  I  spoke  sometimes. 
If  I  heard  better,  I  suppose  I  should  learn, 
faster. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  the  same. 

**  Paris,  Oct,  23,  1775. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  We  are  still  here,  commonly  very  busy  in 
looking  about  us.  We  have  been  to-day  at  Ver- 
sailles. You  have  seen  it,  and  I  shall  not 
describe  it.  We  came  yesterday  from  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where  the  Court  is  now.  We  went 
to  see  the  King  knd  Queen  at  dinner,  and  the 
Queen  was  so  impressed  by  Miss,t  that  she 
sent  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who  she 
was.     I  find  all  true  that  you  have  ever  told  me 

•  Where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lived, 
t  Miss  Thrale. 
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of  Paris.  Mr  Thrale  is  very  liberal,  and  keeps 
us  two  coaches,  and  a  very  fine  table;  but  I 
think  our  cookery  very  bad.  Mrs  Thrale  got 
into  a  convent  of  English  nuns,  and  I  talked 
with  her  through  the  grate,  and  I  am  very  kindly 
used  by  the  English  Benedictine  friars.  But 
upon  the  whole  I  cannot  make  much  acquaint- 
ance here ;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces, 
and  some  private  houses  are  very  magnificent, 
there  is  no  very  greait  pleasure  after  having  seen 
many,  in  seeing  more ;  at  least  the  pleasure, 
whatever  it  be,  must  some  time  have  an  end, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  think  when  we  shall 
come  home.  Mr  Thrale  calculates  that  as  we 
\eh  Streatham  on  the  15th  of  September,  we 
shall  see  it  again  about  the  1 5th  of  November. 

'*  I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this  side  of  the 
sea  five  days  before  I  found  a  sensible  improve- 
ment in  my  health.  I  ran  a  race  in  the  rain 
this  day,  and  beat  Baretti.  Baretti  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I  think,  quite  as  well 
as  English. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Williams ; 
and  give  my  love  to  Francis,  and  tell  my  friends 
that  I  am  not  lost.        I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

'^Edinburgh,  Oct.  24,  1775. 

"My  Dear  Sir, 

"  If  I  had  not  been  informed  that  you  were  at 
Paris,  you  should  have  had  a  letter  nom  me  by 
the  earliest  opportunity,  announcing  the  birth  of 
my  son,  on  the  9th  instant ;  I  have  named  him 
Alexander,  after  my  father.  I  now  write,  as  I 
suppose  your  fellow-traveller,  Mr  Thrale,  will 
return  to  London  this  week,  to  attend  his  duty 
in  Parliament,  and  that  you  will  not  stay  behind 
him. 

"I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes*s 
*  Annals.'  I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you  for 
a  favour  to  him^  which  he  thus  requests  in  a 
letter  to  me :  *  I  mtend  soon  to  give  you  "  The 
Life  of  Robert  Bruce,*'  which  you  will  be  pleased 
to  transmit  to  Dr  Johnson.  I  wish  that  you 
could  assist  me  in  a  fancy  which  I  have  taken, 
of  getting  Dr  Johnson  to  draw  a  character 
of  Robert  Bruce,  from  the  account  that  I  give 
of  that  prince.  If  he  finds  materials  for  it 
in  my  work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  incidents.' 
"  I  suppose  by  lyie  Ufe  of  Robert  Bruce^  his 
lordship  means  that  part  of  his  *'  Annals '  which 
relates  the  history  of  that  prince,  and  not  a 
separate  work. 

"  Shall  we  have  A  Journey  to  Paris  from  you 
in  the  winter?  You  will,  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  be 
kind  enough  to  give  me  some  account  of  your 
French  travels  very  soon,  for  I  am  very  im- 
patient What  a  different  scene  have  you 
viewed  this  autumn,  from  that  which  you  viewed 
in  autumn  1773  I  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  much  obliged  and 

**  Affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 


"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^'November  16,  1775. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  glad  that  the  young  laird  is  bom,  and 
an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to  the  only  difference  that 
you  can  ever  have  with  Mrs  BoswelL*  I  know 
that  she  does  not  love  me ;  but  I  intend  to  per- 
sist in  wishing  her  well  till  I  get  the  better  of 
her. 

"  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different  from 
the  Hebrides,  but  it  is  to  a  hasy  traveller  not  so 
fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords  so  many  opportuni- 
ties of  remark.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  the 
public  anything  of  a  place  better  known  to  many 
of  my  readers  than  to  myselfl  We  can  talk  of 
it  when  we  meet. 

"I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from 
whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel  of  the  *  His- 
tory *  every  post.  Concerning  the  character  of 
Bruce,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  do  not  see  any 
great  reason  for  writinj^  it ;  but  I  shall  not  easily 
deny  what  Lord  Hailes  and  you  concur  in 
desiring. 

"I  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the 
journey,  and  hope  you  and  your  family  have 
known  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which  has 
so  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the  con- 
gratulations that  you  may  receive,  I  hope  you 
believe  none  more  warm  or  sincere,  than  those  of 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD.f 
^' November  \^,  1775. 

"Dear  Madam, 

"  This  week  I  came  home  from  Paris.  I  have 
brought  you  a  little  box,  which  I  thought  pretty ; 
but  I  know  not  whether  it  is  property  a  snuff- 
box, or  a  box  for  some  other  use.  I  will  send  it, 
when  I  can  find  an  opportimity.  I  have  been 
through  the  whole  journey  remarkably  well  My 
fellow-travellers  were  the  same  whom  you  saw 
at  Lichfield,  only  we  took  Baretti  with  us. 
Paris  is  not  so  fine  a  place  as  you  would  expect. 
The  palaces  and  churches,  however,  are  very 
splendid  and  magnificent;  and  what  would 
please  you,  there  are  many  very  fine  pictures ; 
but  I  do  not  think  their  way  of  life  commodious 
or  pleasant 

"  Let  me  know  how  your  health  has  been  all 
this  while.  I  hope  the  fine  summer  has  given 
you  strength  sufficient  to  encounter  the  winter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends ;  and 
if  your  fingers  will  let  you,  write  to  me,  or  let 
your  maid  write  to  me,  if  it  be  troublesome  to 
you.     I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

•  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudal  principle  of  preferriag  mate  to 
fiemale  succession. 

t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  many  yean  previous  to  xttSi 
he  corresponded  with  thU  lady,  who  was  his  step^ughter,  but 
none  of  his  earliest  letters  to  her  have  been  preserved. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

''December,  1775. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  just  come  home  from  a  ramble,  and 
hoped  that  I  should  have  heard  from  you.  1  am 
afraid  winter  has  laid  hold  on  your  fingers,  and 
hinders  you  from  writing.  However,  let  some- 
body wnte,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me  how  you 
do,  and  a  little  of  what  has  happened  at  Lichfield 
among  our  friends.     I  hope  you  are  all  welL 

"When  I  was  in  France,  I  thought  myself 
growing  yoimg,  but  am  afiaid  that  cold  weather 
will  take  part  of  my  new  vigour  from  me.  Let 
us,  however,  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  lose  no 
part  of  our  health  by  negligence. 

"  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Travels,  and  the  glasses. 

"  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ;  and  do  not 
let  us  forget  each  other.  This  is  the  season  of 
good  wishes,  and  I  wish  you  all  good.  I  have 
not  lately  seen  Mr  Porter,*  nor  heard  of  him. 
Is  he  with  you  ? 

*'  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs 
Adey,  and  Mrs  Cobb,  and  all  my  friends ;  and 
when  I  can  do  any  good,  let  me  know.  I  am, 
dear  Madam, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"Sam  Johnson." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  write  aii 
account  of  his  travels  in  France ;  for  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  once  said,  that  "  he  could  write 
the  life  of  a  broomstick,"  ^^^  so,  notwithstanding 
so  many  former  travellers  have  exhausted  almost 
every  subject  for  remark  in  that  great  kingdom, 
his  very  accurate  observation,  and  peculiar  vigour 
of  thought  and  illustration,  would  have  produced 
a  valuable  work.  During  his  visit  to  it,  which 
lasted  but  about  two  months,  he  wrote  notes  or 
minutes  of  what  he  saw.  He  promised  to  show 
me  them,  but  I  neglected  to  put  him  in  mind  of 
it ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  has  been  lost, 
or,  perhaps,  destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burning  of 
his  papers  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which 
must  ever  be  lamented.  One  small  paper  book, 
however,  entitled  "  France  1 1.,"  has  oeen  pre- 
served, and  is  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  diurnal 
register  of  his  life  and  observations,  from  the  loth 
of  October  to  the  4th  of  November  inclusive, 
being  twenty-six  days,  and  shows  an  extraordinary 
attention  to  various  minute  particulars.  Being 
the  only  memorial  of  this  tour  that  remains,  my 
readers,  I  am  confident,  will  peruse  it  with  plea- 
sure, though  his  notes  are  very  short,  and  evi- 
dently written  only  to  assist  his  own  recollection. 

**  Tuesday,  Oct.  10.  We  saw  the  Ecoie  Milt- 
taire,  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  boys 
are  educated  for  the  army.  They  have  arms  of 
difierent  sizes,  according  to  the  age ; — flints  of 
wood.  The  building  is  very  large,  but  nothing 
fine  except  the  council-room.    The  French  have 

*  Son  of  Mrs  Johnson,  by  her  fint  buiband. 


large  souares  in  the  windows ; — they  make  good 
iron  palisades.    Hieir  meals  are  gross. 

"  We  visited  the  observatory,  a  large  building 
of  a  great  height  TTie  upper  stones  of  the  para- 
pet very  large,  but  not  cramped  with  iron.  The 
flat  on  the  top  is  very  extensive ;  but  on  the  in- 
sulated part  there  is  no  parapet  Though  it  was 
broad  enough,  I  did  not  care  to  go  upon  it  Maps 
were  printing  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

**  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory.  In  the  reading-desk  of  the  re- 
fectory lay  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

"  Wednesday,  Oct  1 1.  We  went  to  the  Hdtel 
de  Chatlois,  a  house  not  very  large,  but  very 
elegant  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a  degree 
that  I  never  saw  before.  The  upper  part  for 
servants  and  their  masters  was  pretty. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  Mr  Monville's,  a  house 
divided  into  small  apartments,  furnished  with 
effeminate  and  minute  elegance. — Porphyry. 

"Thence  we  went  to  St  Roques  \kocK\ 
Church,  which  is  very  large ; — the  lower  part  of 
the  pillars  incrusted  with  marble. — Three  diapels 
behmd  the  high  altar;  the  last  a  mass  of  low 
arches. — Altars,  I  believe,  all  round. 

"  We  passed  through  Place  de  Venddme,  a  fine 
square,  about  as  big  as  Hanover  Sc|uare, — In- 
habited by  the  high  families. — Louis  XIV.  on 
horseback  in  the  middle. 

"  Monville  is  the  son  of  a  farmer-general  In 
the  house  of  Chailois  is  a  room  furnished  with 
japan,  fitted  up  in  Europe. 

"  We  dined  with  Bocage,  the  Marquis  Blan- 
chetti,  and  his  lady.  Hie  sweetmeats  taken  by 
the  Marchioness  Blanchetti,  after  observing  that 
they  were  dear.  Mr  Le  Roy,  Count  Manucci, 
the  Abbd,  the  Prior,  and  Father  Wilson,  who 
stayed  with  me,  till  I  took  him  home  in  the 
coach. 

"  Bathiani  is  gone. 

"The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  poor. — Monk  not  necessarily  a 
priest — Benedictmes  rise  at  four ; — are  at  church 
an  hour  and  half;  at  church  again  half  an  hoar 
before,  half  an  hour  after,  dinner ;  and  again  from 
half  an  hour  after  seven  to  eight  *niey  may 
sleep  eight  hours.  Bodily  labour  wanted  in 
monasteries. 

"  The  poor  taken  to  hospitals,  and  miserably 
kept. — Monks  in  the  convent,  fifteen : — ^accounted 
poor. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  12.  We  went  to  the  Gobe- 
lins.— Tapestry  makes  a  good  picture:  imitates 
flesh  exactly. — One  piece  with  a  gold  ground; 
the  birds  not  exactly  coloured— Thence  we  went 
to  the  King's  cabinet ;  very  neat,  not  perhaps 
perfect. — Gold  ore. — Candles  of  the  candle-tree. 
— Seeds. — Woods. — Thence  to  Gagnier's  house, 
where  I  saw  rooms  nine,  furnished  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  wealth  and  elegance  which  I  had  never 
seen  before.  —  Vases. — Pictures. — TTie  dragon 
china. — The  lustre  said  to  be  of  crystal,  and  to 
have  cost  3500/. — The  whole  furniture  said  to 
have  cost  125,000/. — Damask  hangings  covered 
with  pictures. — Porphyry. — This  house  struck 
me. — Then  we  waited  on  the  ladies  to  Monville's. 
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— Captain  Irwin  with  us.* — Spain.  —  Country 
towns  all  beggars. — At  Dijon  he  could  not  find 
the  way  to  Orleans. — Cross  roads  of  France 
very  bad. —  Five  soldiers. — Woman. — Soldiers 
escaped. — The  Colonel  would  not  lose  five  men 
for  the  death  of  one  woman. — The  magistrates 
cannot  seize  a  soldier  but  by  the  Colonel's 
permission.  —  Good  inn  at  Nismes.  —  Moors 
of  Barbary  fond  of  Englishmen.  —  Gibraltar 
eminently  healthy;  it  has  beef  from  Barbary. — 
There  is  a  large  garden. — Soldiers  sometimes 
feill  fi-om  the  rock. 

^^  Friday^  Oct  13.  I  stayed  at  home  all  day, 
only  went  to  find  the  Prior,  who  was  not  at  home. 
I  read  something  in  Canus.t — Nee  admiror^  nee 
mulium  laudo. 

"  Saturday y  Oct  14.  We  went  to  the  house 
of  Mr  [D']  Argenson,  which  was  almost  wain- 
scotted  with  looking-glasses,  and  covered  with 
gold. — The  ladies'  closet  wainscotted  with  large 
squares  of  glass  over  painted  paper.  They 
always  place  mirrors  to  reflect  their  rooms. 

"Then  we  went  to  Julien's,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Clergy ;  30,000/.  a  year. — The  house  has  no 
very  large  room,  but  is  set  with  mirrors,  and 
covered  with  gold. — Books  of  wood  here,  and  in 
another  library. 

"  At  D*  [Argenson's]  I  looked  into  the  books 
in  the  lady's  closet,  and,  in  contempt,  showed 
them  to  Mrs  TpiraleJ— Prr'nr^  Titi;  BibL  des 
Fies^  and  other  books.  She  was  offended,  and 
shut  up,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  her  apartment. 

"  Then  we  went  to  lulicn  Le  Roy,  the  King's 
watchmaker,  a  man  of  character  in  his  business, 
who  showed  a  small  clock  made  to  find  the 
longitude. — A  decent  man. 

"Afterwards  we  saw  the  Palais  Marchand, 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  civil  and  criminal. — 
Queries  on  the  Sellette. — ^This  building  has  the 
old  Gothic  passages,  and  a  great  appearance  of 
antiquity. — Three  hundred  prisoners  sometimes 
in  the  gaol. 

"  Much  disturbed ;  hope  no  ill  will  be.  J 

"In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr  Freron,  the 
journalist.  He  spoke  Latin  very  scantily,  but 
seemed  to  understand  me. — His  house  not  splen- 
did, but  of  commodious  size. — His  fJEunily,  wife, 
son,  and  daughter,  not  elevated,  but  decent — I 
was  pleased  with  my  reception. — He  is  to  trans- 
late my  books,  which  I  am  to  send  him  with 
notes. 

^^  Sunday^  Oct  15.  At  Choisi,  a  royal  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  seven  miles  from 
Paris. — ^The  terrace  noble  along  the  river.— The 
rooms  numerous  and  grand,  but  not  discrimi- 
nated from  other  palaces. — The  chapel  beautiful, 
but  small. — China  globes. — Inlaidtables. — Laby- 
rinth.— Sinking  table. — Toilet  tables. 

^  Monday^  Oct  16.  The  Palais  Royal  very 
grand,  large  and  lofty. — A  very  great  collection 

*  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  appears  to  be  a  minate  of  what 
was  told  by  Capt.  Irwin. 

t  Melchior  Canns,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Dominican,  who  died 
at  Toledo,  in  1560.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  Dt  Lccu  Theologieis^ 
in  Twelve  books. 

t  This  passage,  which  so  many  think  snperstitioos,  reminds 
me  of  Arcnbishop  Laud's  Diarv. 


of  pictures.— Three  of  Raphael.— Two  Holy 
Family.— One  small  piece  of  M.  Angelo.  One 
room  of  Rubens.  —  I  thought  the  pictures  of 
Raphael  fine. 

"The  Tuileries.— Statues.— Venus.— iEn.  and 
Anchises  in  his  arms. — Nilus. — Many  more. — 
The  walks  not  open  to  mean  persons. — Chairs  at 
night  hired  for  two  sous  a  piece. — Pont  toumant 

"Austin  Nuns. — Grate. — Mrs  Fermor,  Abbess. 
She  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him  disagreeable. 

— Mrs ^^  has  many  books ;  has  seen  life. — 

Their  frontlet  disagreeable.— Theirhood.— Their 
life  easy. — Rise  about  five;  hour  and  half  at 
chapel ;  dine  at  ten.  Another  hour  and  a  half 
at  diapel — ^half  an  hour  about  thre^  and  half  an 
hour  more  at  seven;  four  hours  in  chapeL — A 
large  garden. — Thirteen  pensioners. — Teacher 
complained. 

"  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was  glad 
to  be  there. — Rope-dancing  and  farce. — Egg- 
dance. 

"N.  [Note.]  Near  Paris,  whether  on  week- 
days or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

^*  Tuesday^  Oct  17.    At  the  Palais  M 
I  bought 

A  snuff-box        .        •        .24  livres 
•        •        •        •     o    M 


Marchand 


Table  book 
Scissors  3  p  (pair) 


15 
18 


(Livres)       .        .    63—2/.  I2j.  (>d. 

"We  heard  the  lawyers  plead.— N.    As  many 

killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the  year— 

Ckambre  de  gues/ion.—T oumeWe  at  the  Palais 

Marchand.— An  old  venerable  building. 

"  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Prince 
of  Cond^.  Only  one  small  wing  shown  ;  lofbr; 
—splendid ;— gold  and  glass.— The  battles  of  the 
great  Condd  are  painted  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
The  present  Prince  a  grandsire  at  thirty-nine. 

"The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great  build- 
ings, leaves  no  very  distinct  images,  unless  to 
those  who  talk  of  them.  As  I  entered,  my  wife 
was  in  my  mind  :  *  she  would  have  been  pleased. 
Having  now  nobody  to  please,  I  am  little 
pleased. 
"  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank. 
"So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  is  little 
distinguished  at  Paris.— The  palaces  of  Louvre 
and  Tuileries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

"In  the  Pa/at's  de  Bourbon^  gilt  globes  of 
metal  at  the  fire-place. 

"The  French  beds  commended. — Much  of 
the  marble  only  paste. 

"The  Colosseum  a  mere  wooden  building,  at 
least  much  of  it 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  18.  We  went  to  Fontame- 
bleau,  which  we  found  a  large  mean  town, 
crowded  with  people.— The  forest  thick  with 
woods,  very  extensive.— Manucci  secured  us 
lodgings.— The  appearance  of  the  country 
pleasant     No   hills,   few   streams,   only   one 

•  Hu  tender  affection  for  his  departed  wife,  of  which  there 
ar«  many  evidences  in  bis  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  appear* 
very  feelingly  in  this  passive. 
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hedge. — I  remember  no  chapels  nor  crosses  on 
the  road. — Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 

"  N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. 

•*  Thursday^  Oct  19.  At  court,  we  saw  the 
apartments;— the  King's  bed-chamber  and 
council-chamber  extremely  splendid. — Persons 
of  all  ranks  in  the  external  rooms  through 
which  the  family  passes ;  servants  and  masters. 
— Brtmet  with  us  the  second  time. 

"The  introductor  came  to  us;— civil  to  me.— 
Presenting. — I  had  scruples— Not  necessary. — 
We  went  and  saw  the  king  and  queen  at  dinner. 
— We  saw  the  other  ladies  at  dinner— Madame 
Elizabeth,  with  the  Princess  of  Guimen^ — ^At 
night  we  went  to  a  comedy.  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard. — Drunken  women.— Mrs  T[hrale]  pre- 
ferred one  to  the  other. 

"  Friday y  Oct  2a  We  saw  the  queen  mount 
in  the  forest — Brown  habit:  rode  aside:  one 
lady  rode  aside.— The  queen's  horse  light  grey ; 
— martingale. — She  galloped.— We  then  went  to 
the  apartments,  and  admired  them. — ^Then  wan- 
dered through  the  p|alace. — In  the  passages, 
stalls,  and  shops. — Painting  in  fresco  by  a  great 
master,  worn  out — We  saw  the  king's  horses 
and  dogs. — The  dogs  almost  all  English. — 
Degenerate. 

"The  horses  not  much  commended.— The 
stables  cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

"  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  Opera.  I 
refused,  but  should  have  been  welcome. 

"The  king  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand, 
as  we. 

^^  Saturday^  Oct  21.  In  the  night  I  got 
round. — We  came  home  to  Paris. — I  think  we 
did  not  see  the  chapel. — Tree  broken  by  the 
wind.— The  French  chairs  made  all  of  boards 
painted. 

"  N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice.— Soldiers 
not  amenable  to  the  magistrates— Dijon  woman. 

"  Faggots  in  the  palace.— Everything  slovenly, 
except  m  the  chief  rooms. — Trees  in  the  roads, 
some  tall,  none  old,  many  very  young  and 
small. 

"Women's  saddles  seem  ill-made.  Queen's 
bridle  woven  with  silver. — Tags  to  strike  the 
horse. 

^^  Sunday,  Oct.  22.  To  Versailles,  a  mean 
town.  Carriages  of  business  passing. — Mean 
shops  against  the  wall. — Our  way  lay  through 
Seve  (Sevres),  where  is  the  china  manufacture. — 
Wooden  bridge  at  S6ve,  in  the  way  to  Versailles. 
— ^The  palace  of  great  extent— The  front  long  ;  I 
saw  it  not  perfectly. — The  menagerie.  Cygnets 
dark;  their  black  feet ;  on  the  ground;  tame. — 
Halcyons,  or  gulls. — Stag  and  hind,  young. — 
Aviary,  very  large :  the  net,  wire.— Black  stag  of 
China,  small. — Rhinoceros,  the  horn  broken  and 
pared  away,  which,  I  suppose,  will  grow;  the 
basis,  I  think,  four  inches  across ;  the  sldn  folds 
like  loose  cloth  doubled  over  his  body,  and  cross 
his  hips ;  a  vast  animal,  though  young  :  as  big, 
perhaps,  as  four  oxen. — The  young  elephant, 
with  his  tusks  just  appearing. — The  brown  bear 
put  out  his  paws ;— all  very  tame. — The  lion. — 
The  tigers  I  did  not  well  view.    The  camel  or 


dromedary  with  two  bunches  called  the  Huguin,* 
taller  than  any  horse.— Two  camels,  with  one 
bimch. — Among  the  birds  was  a  pelican,  who 
being  let  out,  went  to  a  fountain,  and  swam 
about  to  catch  fish.  His  feet  well  webbed:  he 
dipped  his  head,  and  turned  his  lone  bill  side- 
wise.  He  caught  two  or  three  fish,  but  did  not 
eat  them. 

"  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant  to 
Versailles.  It  has  an  open  portico ;  the  pave- 
ment, and  I  think,  the  pillars  of  marble. — There 
are  many  rooms  which  I  do  not  distinctly  re- 
member.— A  table  of  porphyry,  about  five  feet 
long,  and  between  two  and  three  broad,  given 
to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Venetian  State. — In  the 
council-room  almost  all  that  was  not  door  or 
window,  was,  I  think,  looking-glass. — Little 
Trianon  is  a  small  palace  like  a  gentleman's 
house.— The  upper  floor  paved  with  brick. — 
Little  Vienne. — The  court  is  ill  paved.  The 
rooms  at  the  top  are  small,  fit  to  soothe  the 
imagination  with  privacy.  In  the  firont  df 
Versailles  are  small  basons  of  water  on  the 
terrace,  and  other  basons,  I  think,  below  them. 
There  are  little  courts. — ^The  great  gallery  is 
wainscotted  with  mirrors,  not  very  large,  but 
joined  by  frames.  I  suppose  the  large  plates 
were  not  yet  made. — The  playhouse  was  very 
large. — The  chapel  I  do  not  remember  if  we 
saw. — We  saw  one  chapel,  but  I  am  not  certain 
whether  there  or  at  Trianon.  The  foreign  office 
paved  with  bricks. — The  dinner  half  a  louis 
each,  and,  I  think,  a  louis  over.— Money  given 
at  menagerie,  three  livres;  at  palace,  six 
livres. 

^^  Monday,  Oct  23.  Last  night  I  wrote  to 
Levet — We  went  to  see  the  looking-glasses 
wrought.  They  come  from  Normandy  m  cast 
plates,  perhaps  the  third  of  an  inch  thick.  At 
Paris  they  are  ground  upon  a  marble  table,  by 
rubbing  one  plate  upon  another  with  grit  betweeiv 
them.  The  various  sands,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  be  five,  I  could  not  learn.  The  handle, 
by  which  the  upper  glass  is  moved,  has  the  form 
of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all  directions. 
The  plates  are  sent  up  with  their  surfaces 
ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  continue  till 
they  are  bespoken,  lest  time  should  spoil  the 
surface,  as  we  are  told.  Those  that  are  to  be 
polished,  are  laid  on  a  table  covered  with  several 
thick  cloths,  hard  strained,  that  the  resistance 
may  be  equal :  they  are  then  rubbed  with  a 
hand  rubber,  held  down  hand  by  a  contrivance 
which  I  did  not  well  understand.  The  powder 
which  is  used  last  seemed  to  me  to  be  iron 
dissolved  in  aquafortis :  they  called  it,  as 
Baretti  said,  marc  de  Veau  forte,  which  he 
thought  was  dregs.  TTiey  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre.  The  cannon-ball  swam  in  the 
quicksilver.  To  silver  them,  a  leaf  of  beaten 
tm  is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksilver,  to  which 
it  unites.  Then  more  quicksilver  is  poured  upon 
it,  which,  by  its  mutual  [attraction]  rises  very 
high.    Then  a  paper  is  laid  at  the  nearest  end 

*  This  epithet  should  be  applied  to  this  animal  with  one 
bunch. 
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of  the  plate,  over  which  the  glass  is  slided  till  it 
lies  upon  the  plate,  having  driven  much  of  the 
quicksilver  before  it  It  is  then,  I  think,  pressed 
upon  cloth,  and  then  set  sloping  to  drop  the 
superfluous  mercury :  the  slope  is  daily  height- 
ened towards  a  perpendicular. 

"  In  the  way  I  saw  the  Grfive,  the  mayor's 
house,  and  the  Bastile. 

"We  then  went  to  Sans-terre,*"  a  brewer.  He 
brews  with  about  as  much  malt  as  Mr  Thrale, 
and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  he 
pays  no  duty  for  malt,  and  little  more  than  half 
as  much  for  beer.  Beer  is  sold  retail  at  6d  a 
bottle.  He  brews  4000  barrels  a-year.  There 
are  seventeen  brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none 
is  supposed  to  brew  more  than  he ;  reckoning 
them  at  3000  each,  they  make  51,000  a-year. 
They  make  their  malt,  for  malting  is  here  no 
trade. 

"  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

« Tuesday^  Oct.  24.  We  visited  the  king's 
library — I  saw  the  Speculum  humana  Salva- 
tionist rudely  printed,  with  ink,  sometimes  pale, 
sometimes  black;  part  supposed  to  be  with 
wooden  types,  and  part  with  pages  cut  in  boards. 
The  Bible,  supposed  to  be  older  than  that  of 
Mentz,  in  '62 ;  ^^  it  has  no  date ;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  with  wooden  types. — I  am  in 
doubt ;  the  print  is  large  and  fair,  in  two  folios. 
Another  book  was  shown  me,  supposed  to  have 
been  printed  with  wooden  types;  I  think  Durandi 
Sanctuarium  in  '58.  This  is  inferred  from  the 
difference  of  form  sometimes  seen  in  the  same 
letter,  which  might  be  struck  with  different 
puncheons.  The  regular  similitude  of  most 
letters  proves  better  that  they  are  metal.  1  saw 
nothing  but  the  Speculum^  which  I  had  not  seen, 
I  think,  before. 

"  Thence  to  the  Sorbonne.— The  library  very 
larfi^e,  not  in  lattices  like  the  king's.  Marbone 
and  Durandi^  q.  collection,  14  vol.  Scriptores 
de  rebus  Gallicis^  many  folios. — Histoire  GhUa- 
logique  of  France^  9  voL — Gailia  Christiana^  the 
first  edition,  4to.  the  last,  f.  12  voL — The  Prior 
and  Librarian  dined  [with  us] : —  I  waited  on  them 
home. — Their  garden  pretty,  with  covered  walks, 
but  small ;  yet  may  hold  many  students.  The 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal ;— choose 
those  who  succeed  to  vacancies. — Profit  little. 

"  Wednesday y  Oct  25.  I  went  with  the  Prior 
to  St  Cloud,  to  see  Dr  Hooke. — We  walked 
round  the  palace,  and  had  some  talk. — I  dined 
with  our  whole  company  at  the  monastery. — In 
the  library,  Beroaid^ — Cymon^ — Titus^  from  Boc- 
cace. — OrcUio  Proverbialis  to  the  Virgin,  from 
Petrarch ;  Falkland  to  Sandys  ;— Dryden's  Pre- 
iSace  to  the  third  vol.  of  Miscellanies.* 

"  Thursday^  Oct.  26.  We  saw  the  china  at 
S6ve  cut,  glazed,  painted. — Bellevue,  a  pleasing 
house,  not  great ;  fine  prospect. — Meudon,  an  old 
palace. — Alexander,  in  porphyry :  hollow  be- 
tween eyes  and  nose,  thin  cheeks. — Plato  and 
Aristotle — Noble  terrace  overlooks  the  town — St 
Cloud. — Gallery  not  very  high,  nor  grand,  but 

*  He  means^  I  suppose^  that  he  read  these  different  pieces, 
while  he  remained  in  the  library. 


pleasing. — In  the  rooms,  Michael  Angelo,  drawn 
by  himself,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Des  Cartes,  Bo- 
chart,  Naudaeus,  Mazarine. — Gilded  wainscot,  so 
common  that  it  is  not  minded. — Gough  and 
Keene. — Hooke  came  to  us  at  the  inn. — A  mes- 
sage from  Drumgold. 

"  Friday^  Oct.  27.     I  stayed  at  home. — Gou^h 

and  Keene,  and  Mrs  S ^'s  "*  friend  dined  with 

us. — This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fire.— The 
weather  is  grown  very  cold,  and,  I  fear,  has  a 
bad  effect  upon  my  breath,  which  has  grown 
much  more  free  and  easy  in  this  country. 

^^  Saturday^  Oct.  28.  I  visited  the  Grand 
Chartreux  built  by  St  Louis. — It  is  built  for 
forty,  but  contains  only  twenty-four,  and  will  not 
maintain  more.  The  friar  that  spoke  to  us  had 
a  pretty  apartment — Mr  Baretti  says  four  rooms; 
I  remember  but  three. — His  books  seemed  to  be 
French. — His  garden  was  neat;  he  gave  me 
grapes.  We  saw  the  Place  de  Victoire,  with  the 
statues  of  the  King,  and  the  captive  nations. 

^  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxem- 
bourg, but  the  gallery  was  shut — We  climbed  ta 
the  top  stairs. — I  dined  with  Colbrooke,  who  had 
much  company: — Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney, 
Motteux,  Udson,  Taaf— Called  on  the  Prior, 
and  found  him  in  bed. 

"Hotel— a  guinea  aday. — Coach, threeguineas 
a  week.— Valet  de  place,  three  1.  a  day.—Avant 
coureur,  a  guinea  a  week. — Ordinary  dinner,  six 
L  a  head. — Our  ordinary  seems  to  be  about  five 
guineas  a  day. — Our  extraordinary  expenses,  as 
diversions,  gratuities,  clothes,  I  cannot  reckon. 
— Our  travelling  is  ten  guineas  a  day. 

"  White  stockings,  18 1.    Wig.— Hat 

^^Sunday,  Oct  29.  We  saw  the  boarding- 
school, — the  En/ansfrtmv/s. — A  room  with  about 
eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as  a 
parlour. — They  lose  a  third ;  take  in  to  perhaps 
more  than  seven  [years  old] ;  put  them  to  trades ;. 
pin  to  them  the  papers  sent  with  them. — ^Want 
nurses. — Saw  their  chapeL 

'^Went  to  St  Eustatia;  saw  an  innumerable 
company  of  girls  catechised,  in  manv  bodies, 
perhaps  100  to  a  catechist — Boys  taugnt  at  one 
time,  girls  at  another. — ^The  sermon;  the  preacher 
wears  a  cap,  which  he  takes  off  at  the  name : — 
his  action  uniform,  not  very  violent 

^^  Monday^  Oct  30.  We  saw  the  library  of 
St  Germain.  A  very  noble  collection.— C^^jSac 
Divinorum  Officiorumy  1459: — a  letter,  square 
like  that  of  the  Offices^  perhaps  the  same.— The 
Codexy  by  Fust  and  Gemsheym. — Meursius^ 
12  v.  foL — AmadiSy  in  French,  3  v.  fol. — Catho- 
LICON  sine  colophone^  but  of  1460.— Two  other 
editions,*  one  by  Augustin  de  Civitaie 

Dei  without  name,  date,  or  place,  but  of  Fust's 
square  letter  as  it  seems. 

'*  I  dined  with  Col.  Drumgold;  had  a  pleasing 
afternoon. 

*  I  have  looked  in  vain  into  De  Bure,  Meerman,  Mattaire, 
and  other  typographical  books  foe  the  two  editions  of  the 
*'  C»tkclic0mt  which  Dr  Johnson  mentions  here^  with  namu 
which  I  cannot  make  out,  I  read  "  one  ^  hy  Latimhu,  one 
by  B^edmus.**  I  have  depouted  the  original  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  curious  may  see  it.  Mv  grateful 
acluiowledgments  are  due  to  Mr  Planta  for  the  trouSle  he  waa 
pleased  to  take  in  aiding  my  researches. 
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"  Some  of  the  books  of  St  Germain's  stand  in 
presses  from  the  wall,  like  those  at  Oxford. 

^^ Tuesday^  Oct.  31.  I  lived  at  the  Benedictines; 
meagre  day;  soup  meagre,  herrings,  eels,  both 
with  sauce;  fried  fish;  lentils,  tasteless  in  them- 
selves. In  the  library;  where  I  found  Maffeus's 
de  Historid  Indicd;  Promontorium  flectere^  to 
double  the  Cape,  I  parted  very  tenderly  from 
the  Prior  and  Friar  Wilkes. 

^^M<%itre  des  Arts^  2  y.—Bacc.  Theol.  3  y.— 
Licentiate^  2  y. ^Doctor  Tk.  2  y.  in  all  9  years.— 
For  the  Doctorate  three  disputations,  Major^ 
Minar^  Sarbonica, — Several  colleges  suppressed, 
and  transferred  to  that  which  was  the  Jesuits' 
College. 

"  Wednesday,  Nov.  i.  We  left  Paris.— St 
Denis,  a  large  town ;  the  church  not  very  large, 
but  the  middle  aisle  is  very  lofty  and  awftiL — 
On  the  left  are  chapels  built  beyond  the  line  of 
the  wall,  which  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
sides.  The  organ  is  higher  above  the  pavement 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen.- -The  ^ates  are  of 
brass. — On  the  middle  gate  is  the  history  of  our 
Lord.  The  painted  windows  are  historical,  and 
said  to  be  eminently  beautiful.  We  were  at 
another  church  belonging  to  a  convent,  of  which 
the  portal  is  a  dome ;  we  could  not  enter  further, 
cmd  it  was  almost  dark. 

"  Thursday,  Nov.  2.  We  came  this  day  to 
Chantilly,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Condd. — This  place  is  eminently  beautified  by 
all  varieties  of  waters  starting  up  in  fountains, 
falling  in  cascades,  running  in  streams,  and 
spread  in  lakes.— The  water  seems  to  be  too 
near  the  house. — All  this  water  is  brought  from 
a  source  or  river  three  leagues  off,  by  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  which  for  one  league  is  carried 
undergrotmd. — The  house  is  magnificent. — The 
cabinet  seems  well  stocked ;  what  I  remember 
was,  the  jaws  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  young 
hippopotamus  preserved,  which,  however,  is  so 
small,  that  I  doubt  its  reality.— It  seems  too 
hairy  for  an  abortion,  and  too  small  for  a 
mature  birth. — Nothing  was  in  spirits ;  all  was 
dry. — The  dog;  the  deer;  the  ant-bear  with  long 
snout — The  toucan,  long  broad  beak. — The 
stables  were  of  ver>'  great  length. — The  kennel 
had  no  scents. — There  was  a  mockery  of  a 
village.— The  menagerie  had  few  animal s.*"* — 
Two  faussans,f  or  Brazilian  weasels,  spotted, 
very  wild.— There  is  a  forest,  and  I  think,  a 
park. — I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary,  and  next 
morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and  with  pains 
in  the  toes. 

^^  Friday,  Nov.  3.  We  came  to  Compeigne, 
a  very  large  town,  with  a  royal  palace  built 

*  The  writing  is  so  bad  here,  that  the  names  of  several  of  the 
animals  could  not  be  deciphered  without  much  more  aa^uaint- 
ance  with  natural  history  than  I  possess.  Dr  Blaaden,  with  his 
timal  politeness,  most  obligingly  examined  the  MS.  To  that 
gentleman,  and  to  Dr  Gray,  dT  the  British  Museum,  who  also 
very  readuy  assisted  me,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  best  thanks. 

t  It  is  thus  written  by  Johnson,  from  the  French  pronunda* 
tion  <A/0ssMU.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  person  who 
showed  thb  menagerie  was  mistaken  in  supposing  they^joiM 
and  the  Brazilian  weasel  to  be  the  same,  uxt/ossant  being  a 
different  animal,  and  a  native  of  Madagascar.  I  find  them, 
bowever,  upon  one  plate  in  Pennan's  "Synopsis  of  Quadru- 
peds." 


round  a  pentagonal  court— The  court  is  raised 
upon  vaults,  and  has,  I  suppose,  an  entry  on 
one  side  by  a  gentle  rise. — Talk  of  painting. — 
The  church  is  not  very  lai^ge,  but  very  elegant 
and  splendid.— I  had  at  first  great  difficulty  to 
walk,  but  motion  grew  continually  easier. — ^At 
night  we  came  to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  city.— 
The  cathedral  is  very  beautifiil,  the  pillars  alter- 
nately Gothic  and  Corinthian.— We  entered  a 
very  noble  parochial  church. — Noyon  is  walled, 
and  is  said  to  be  three  miles  round. 

"  Saturday,  Nov.  4.  We  rose  very  eariy,  and 
came  through  St  Quintin  to  Cambray,  not  long 
after  three. — We  went  to  an  English  nunnery,  to 
give  a  letter  to  Father  Welch,  the  confessor,  who 
came  to  visit  us  in  the  evening. 

^^  Sunday,  Nov.  5.  We  saw  the  Cathedral— 
It  is  very  beautiful,  with  chapels  on  each  side. — 
The  choir  splendid. — The  balustrade  in  one  part 
brass.— The  Neff  very  high  and  grand.  The  attar, 
silver  as  far  as  it  is  seen.— The  vestments  very 
splendid. — At  the  Benedictines'  Church—" 

Here  his  Journal*  ends  abruptly.  Whether  he 
wrote  any  more  after  this  time,  I  know  not ;  but 
probably  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  England 
about  the  1 2th  of  November.  These  short  notes 
of  his  tour,  though  they  may  seem  minute  taken 
singly,  make  together  a  considerable  mass  of 
information,  and  exhibit  such  an  ardour  of  in- 
quiry and  acuteness  of  examination,  as,  I  believey 
are  found  in  but  few  travellers,  especially  at  an 
advanced  age.  They  completely  refute  the  idle 
notion  which  has  been  propagated,  that  he  could 
not  see;  and,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  revise 
and  digest  them,  he  undoubtedly  could  have  ex- 
panded them  into  a  very  entertaining  narrative. 

When  I  met  him  in  London  the  following  year, 
the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his  French  tour 
was,  "Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the  visibilities  of  Paris, 
and  around  it ;  but  to  have  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  there,  would  have  required 
more  time  than  I  could  stay.  I  was  just  beginning 
to  creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Colonel 
Drumgold,  a  very  high  man,  Sir,  head  oiVEcole 
Militaire,  a  most  complete  character,  for  he  had 
first  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  then  became 
a  soldier.  And,  Sir,  I  was  very  kindly  treated  by 
the  English  Benedictines,  and  have  a  cell  appro- 
priated to  me  in  their  convent." 

He  observed,  "  The  great  in  France  live  very 
magnificently,  but  the  rest  verjr  miserably.  There 
is  no  happy  middle  state  as  in  England.  The 
shops  of  Paris  are  mean ;  the  meat  in  the  markets 
is  such  as  would  be  sent  to  a  gaol  in  England ; 
and  Mr  Thrale  justly  observed,  that  the  cookery 
of  the  French  was  forced  upon  them  by  necessity; 
for  they  could  not  eat  their  meat,  unless  they 
added  some  taste  to  it  The  French  are  an  in- 
delicate people ;  thev  will  spit  upon  any  place. 

At  Madame 's,*^  a  literary  lady  of  raiuc,  the 

footman  took  the  sugar   in    his   fingers,  and 

*  My  worthy  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr  Andrew  Lnmsden,  by 
his  accurate  aoqnaintance  with  France,  enabled  me  to  make  oat 
many  prof»er  names  wfaidi  Dr  Tohnsoo  had  written  indtsdnctlj, 
and  sometimes  spelt  enoneonsly. 
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threw  it  into  my  coffee.  I  was  going  to  put  it 
aside  ;  but  hearing  it  was  made  on  purpose  for 
me,  I  e'en  tasted  Tom's  fingers.  The  same  lady 
would  needs  make  tea  d  PAngloise,  The  spout 
of  the  tea-pot  did  not  pour  freely ;  she  bade  the 
footman  blow  into  it.  France  is  worse  than 
Scotland  in  everything  but  climate.  Nature  has 
done  more  for  the  French ;  but  they  have  done 
less  for  themselves  than  the  Scotch  have  done." 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at  the 
same  time  with  Dr  Johnson,  and  his  description 
of  my  friend  while  Uiere  was  abundantly  ludi- 
crous. He  told  me,  that  the  French  were  quite 
astonished  at  his  figiire  and  manner,  and  at  his 
dress,  which  he  obstinately  continued  exactly  as 
in  London ; — his  brown  clothes,  black  stockings, 
and  plain  shirt.  He  mentioned,  that  an  Insh 
gentleman  said  to  Johnson,  **  Sir,  you  have  not 
seen  the  best  French  players."  Johnson: 
^  Players,  Sir  t  I  look  on  them  as  no  better  than 
creatures  set  upon  tables  and  ioint-stools  to  make 
faces  and  produce  laughter,  like  dancing  dogs." — 
'*  But,  Sir,  you  will  allow  that  some  players  are 
better  than  others?"  Johnson  :  "Yes,  Sir,  as 
some  dogs  dance  better  than  others." 

While  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was  gener- 
ally very  resolute  in  speaking  Latin.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  him  that  a  man  should  not  let  him- 
self down,  by  speaking  a  language  which  he 
speaks  imperfectly.  Indeed,  we  must  have  often 
observed  how  inferior,  how  much  like  a  child 
a  man  appears,  who  speaks  a  broken  tongue. 
When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  one  of  the 
dinners  of  the  Royal  Academy,  presented  him 
to  a  Frenchman  of  great  distinction,  he  would 
not  deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked  Latin, 
though  his  Excellency  did  not  understand  it, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  Johnson's  English  pronuncia- 
tion :  yet  upon  another  occasion  he  was  observed 
to  speak  French  to  a  Frenchman  of  high  rank 
who  spoke  English ;  and  being  asked  the  reason, 
with  some  expression  of  surprise,  he  answered, 
**  because  I  think  my  French  is  as  good  as  his 
English."  Though  Johnson  understood  French 
perfectly,  he  could  not  speak  it  readily,  as  I 
nave  observed  at  his  first  interview  with  General 
Paoli,  in  1769 ;  yet  he  wrote  it,  I  imagine,  pretty 
well,  as  appears  in  some  of  his  letters  m  Mrs 
Piozzi's  collection,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe 
one : — . 


"a  MADAME  LA  COMTESSE  DE  • 


.U6 


">//  i6,  I77S."» 

"  Qui,  Madame,  le  moment  est  arriv^,  et  il 
faut  que  je  parle.  Mais  pourquoi  faut  il  partir  ? 
Est  ce  que  je  m'ennuye?  Je  m'ennuyerai 
ailleurs.  Est  ce  que  je  cherche  ou  quelque 
plaisir,  ou  quelque  soulagement  ?  Je  ne  cherche 
rien,  je  n'espere  rien.  Aller  voir  ce  que  j'ai  vii, 
^tre  un  peu  rejoud,  un  peu  degout^,  me  re- 
souvenir  que  la  vie  se  passe  en  vain,  me  plaindre 
de  moi,  m'endurcir  aux  dehors ;  voici  le  tout  dc 
ce  qu'on  compte  pour  les  delices  de  I'ann^e. 
Que  Dieu  vous  donne,  Madame,  tous  les  agr^- 


mens  de  la  vie,  avec  un  esprit  qui  pcut  en  jouir 
sans  s'y  livrer  trop." 

Here  let  me  not  forget  a  curious  anecdote,  as 
related  to  me  by  Mr  Beauclerk,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  as  well  as  I  can  in  that 
gentleman's  lively  manner:  and  in  justice  to 
him  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  Dr  Johnson  told  me 
I  might  rely  both  on  the  correctness  of  his 
memory,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative. 
"  When  Madame  de  Boufflers  was  first  in  Eng- 
land," said  Beauclerk,  '*  she  was  desirous  to  see 
Johnson.  I  accordingly  went  with  her  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  she  was  enter- 
tained with  his  conversation  for  some  time. 
When  our  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him,  and 
were  got  into  Inner  Temple  I^ane,  when  all  at 
once  I  heard  a  noise  like  thunder.  This  was 
occasioned  by  Johnson,  who,  it  seems,  upon  a 
little  recollection,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  tha 
he  ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  his 
literary  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality 
and,  eager  to  show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry,, 
was  hurrying  down  the  staircase  in  violent 
agitation.  He  overtook  us  before  we  reached 
the  Temple  Gate,  and  brushing  in  between  me 
and  Madame  de  Boufflers,  seized  her  hand,  and 
conducted  her  to  her  coach.  His  dress  was  a 
rusty-brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes  by 
way  of  slippers,  a  little  shnvelled  wig  sticking 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his 
shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging 
loose.  A  considerable  crowd  of  people  gathered 
round,  and  were  not  a  little  struck  by  this 
singular  appearance." 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderfiil  fluency  and 
elegance.  When  P^re  Boscovich  was  in  Eng- 
land, Johnson  dined  in  company  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  and  at  Dr  Douglas's,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Upon  both  occasions, 
that  celebrated  foreigner  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  Johnson's  Latin  conversation.  When 
at  Paris,  Johnson  thus  characterised  Voltaire  to 
Freron  tfie  Journalist :  **  Vir  est  acerrimi  ingenii 
etpaucarum  literarumJ* 

"TO  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**Edinburghy  Dec.  S,  I77S« 
"  My  DEAR  Sir, 

'*  Mr  Alexander  Maclean,  the  young  Laird  of 
Coll,  being  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  London,  I 
give  him  this  letter  to  introduce  him  to  your 
acquaintance.  The  kindness  which  you  and  I 
experienced  from  his  brother,  whose  unfortunate 
death  we  sincerely  lament,  will  make  us  always 
desirous  to  show  attention  to  any  branch  of  the 
family.  Indeed,  you  have  so  much  of  the  true 
Highland  cordiality,  that  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  thought  me  to  blame  if  I  had  neglected  to 
reconmiend  to  you  this  Hebridean ;  prince,  in 
whose  island  we  were  hospitably  entertained.  I 
ever  am  with  respectful  attachment,  my  dear 
Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged, 

*'  And  most  humble  servant, 

"James  BoswELL* 
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Mr  Maclean  returned  with  the  most  agreeable 
accounts  of  die  polite  attention  with  which  he 
was  received  by  Dr  Johnson. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Dr  Bumey  informs 
me  that  "he  very  frequently  met  Dr  Johnson  at 
Mr  Thrale's,  at  Streatham,  where  they  had 
many  long  conversations,  often  sitting  up  as 
long  as  the  fire  and  candles  lasted,  and  much 
longer  than  the  patience  of  the  servants  sub- 
sisted.** 

A  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  which  that  gentle- 
man recollects,  shall  here  be  inserted : — 

"  I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner  but  when  I 
have  had  a  bad  night,  and  then  the  nap  takes 
me." 

"  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  saying  nothing  but  what  is  strictly 
true.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  some  de^ee 
of  exaggerated  praise.  In  lapidary  inscriptions 
a  man  is  not  upon  oath." 

"There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great 
schools  than  formerly,  but  then  less  is  learned 
there;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  one  end 
they  lose  at  the  other." 

"  More  is  learned  in  public  than  in  private 
schools  from  emulation;  there  is  the  collision 
of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  radiation  of  many 
minds  pointing  to  one  centre.  Though  few  boys 
make  their  own  exercises,  yet,  if  a  good  exercise 
is  given  up,  out  of  a  great  number  of  boys,  it  is 
made  by  somebody." 

"  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is 
as  well  known,  and  has  long  been  as  well  known 
as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavouring  to  make  chil- 
dren prematurely  wise  is  useless  labour.  Suppose 
they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  years 
old  than  other  children,  what  use  can  be  made 
of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is  wanted,  and 
the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labour  of  the 
teacher  can  never  be  repaid.  Too  much  is 
expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little  performed. 

Miss*[ ]^*^  was  an  instance  of  early  cultivation, 

but  in  what  did  it  terminate?  In  marrying  a 
little  Presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  infant 
boarding-school,  so  that  all  her  employment  now 
is, 

*  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.' 

She  tells  the  children  *  This  is  a  cat,  and  that 
is  a  dog,  with  four  legs  and  a  tail ;  see  there  t 
you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  dog,  for  ^u 
can  speak.'  If  I  had  bestowed  such  an  education 
on  a  daughter,  and  had  discovered  that  she 
thought  of  marrying  such  a  fellow,  I  would  have 
sent  her  to  the  Congress^ 

"After  having  talked  slightingly  of  music,  he 
was  observed  to  listen  very  attentively  while  Miss 
Thrale  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  with 
eagerness  he  called  to  her,  *Why  don't  you 
dash  awa^  like  Bumey  ?'  Dr  Bumey  upon  this 
said  to  him,  *  I  believe,  Sir,  we  shall  make  a 
musician  of  you  at  last'  Johnson,  with  candid 
-complacency,  replied,  *Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  new  sense  given  to  me.' " 

"He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the 
'breakfast- room,  and  been  a  considerable  time 


by  himself  before  anybody  appeared.  When  on 
a  subsequent  day  he  was  twitted  by  Mrs  Thrale 
for  being  very  late,  which  he  generally  was,  he 
defended  himselfby  alluding  to  the  extraordinary 
morning  when  he  had  been  too  early.  *  Madam, 
I  do  not  like  to  come  down  to  vacuity^  " 

"Dr  Bumey  having  remarked  that  Mr 
Garrick  was  beginning  to  look  old,  he  said, 
'  Why,  Sir,  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  that ;  no 
man's  face  has  had  more  wear  and  tear.'" 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer  time 
than  I  supposed  he  would  be  silent,  I  wrote  to 
him  December  18th,  not  in  good  spirits.  "  Some- 
times I  have  been  airaid  that  the  cold  which  has 
gone  over  Europe  this  year  like  a  sort  of  pesti- 
lence has  seized  you  severely;  sometimes  my 
imagination,  which  is  upon  occasions  prolific  oif 
evil,  hath  figured  that  you  may  have  somehow 
taken  ofience  at  some  part  of  my  conduct" 

"to  JAMES  BOSWSLL,  ESQ. 

'*  Decemder  23,  177$. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  Never  dream  of  any  offence.  How  should 
you  ofiend  me  ?  I  consider  your  friendship  as  a 
possession,  which  I  intend  to  hold  till  you  take 
It  ftx)m  me,  and  to  lament  if  ever  by  my  fault  I 
should  lose  it  However,  when  such  suspicions 
find  their  way  into  your  mind,  always  give  them 
vent ;  I  shall  make  haste  to  disperse  them ;  but 
hinder  their  first  ingress  if  you  can.  Consider 
such  thoughts  as  morbid. 

"  Such  illness  as  may  excuse  my  omission  to 
Lord  Hailes,  I  cannot  honestly  plead.  I  have 
been  hindered,  I  know  not  how,  by  a  succession 
of  petty  obstmctions.  I  hope  to  mend  imme- 
diately, and  to  send  next  post  to  his  Lordship. 
Mr  Thrale  would  have  written  to  you  if  I  had 
omitted ;  he  sends  his  compliments  and  wishes  to 
see  you. 

"  You  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no  more 
wrangling  about  feudal  inheritance.  How  does 
the  young  Laird  of  Auchinleck  ?  I  suppose  Miss 
Veronica  is  grown  a  reader  and  discourser. 

"  I  have  just  now  got  a  cough,  but  it  has  never 
yet  hindered  me  from  sleeping;  I  have  had 
quieter  nights  than  are  common  with  me. 

"  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Joseph  *  has  had 
the  wit  to  find  the  way  back.  He  is  a  fine  fellow, 
and  one  of  the  best  travellers  in  the  world. 

"  Young  Coll  brought  me  your  letter.  He  is 
a  very  pleasing  youth.  I  took  him  two  days  ago 
to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined  together.  I  was  as 
civil  as  I  had  the  means  of  being. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Rasay,  acknow- 
ledging, with  great  appearance  of  satisfaction, 
the  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  paper.  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  was  done. 

"My  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell,  who  does 
not  love  me ;  and  of  all  the  rest,  I  need  onl)r  send 
them  to  those  that  do ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 

*  Joseph  Ritter,  a  Bohemian,  who  was  in  my  service  many 
yearsi  and  attended  Dr  Johnson  and  me  in  oar  Tour  to  the 
Hehndes.  After  haWng  left  me  for  some  time,  he  had  now  re- 
turned to  me. 
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give  you  very  little  trouble  to  distribute  them. 
I  am,  my  dear,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
nothing  for  the  public ;  but  that  his  mind  was  still 
ardent,  and  fraught  with  generous  wishes  to 
attain  to  still  higfher  decrees  of  literary  excel- 
lence, is  proved  by  his  pnvate  notes  of  this  year, 
ivhich  I  shall  insert  in  their  proper  place. 

^TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"/on.  lO,  1776. 

"Dear  Sir, 

**l  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord  Hailes's 
papers.  While  I  was  in  France,  I  looked  very 
often  into  Renault;  but  Lord  Hailes,  in  my 
opinion,  leaves  him  far  and  far  behind.  Why  I 
did  not  despatch  so  short  a  perusal  sooner,  when 
I  look  bacl^  I  am  utterly  unable  to  discover ;  but 
human  moments  are  stolen  away  by  a  thousand 
petty  impediments  which  leave  no  trace  behind 
them.  I  have  been  afflicted,  through  the  whole 
Christmas,  with  the  general  disorder,  of  which 
die  worst  effect  was  a  cough,  which  is  now  much 
mitigated,  though  the  country,  on  which  I  look 
from  a  window  at  Streatham,  is  now  covered  with 
a  deep  snow.  Mrs  Williams  is  very  ill ;  every 
body  else  is  as  usual. 

**Amon^  the  papers,  I  found  a  letter  to  you 
which  I  thmk  you  had  not  opened ;  and  a  paper 
for  'The  Chronicle,'  which  I  suppose  it  not 
necessary  now  to  insert.    I  return  them  both. 

**  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  Lord  Hailes's  first  volume,  for  which 
I  return  my  most  respectful  thanks. 

"I  wish  you,  mv  dearest  friend,  and  your 
haughty  lady  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love  meX 
and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young  Laird,  all 
happiness.  Teach  the  young  gentleman,  in 
spite  of  his  mamma,  to  think  and  speak  well 
of,  Sir, 

**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  me  and  my  family,  which  I 
should  not  obtrude  upon  the  world,  were  it  not 
that  the  part  which  Dr  Johnson's  friendship  for 
me  made  him  take  in  it,  was  the  occasion  of  an 
exertion  of  his  abilities,  which  it  would  be  in- 
justice to  conceal  That  what  he  wrote  upon 
the  subject  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessaxy  to 
give  a  state  of  the  question,  which  I  shall  do  as 
briefly  as  I  can. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manor  of 
Auchinleck  (pronounced  AJJUck)  in  Ayrshire, 
which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same  name 
with  the  lands,  having  fallen  to  the  Crown  by 
forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth,  King  of  Scotland, 
granted  it  to  Thomas  Boswell,  a  branch  of  an 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Fife,  styling  him 
in  the  character  ^^ dilecto  familiari  nostra ;^^  and 


assigning,  as  the  cause  of  the  grant,  ^^pro  bono 
et  fiieli  servitio  nobis  prastitoJ*  Thomas  Bos- 
well was  slain  in  battle  fighting  along  with  his 
sovereign,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  in  15 13. 

From  this  very  honourable  founder  of  our 
family,  the  estate  was  transmitted,  in  a  direct 
series  of  heirs  male,  to  David  Boswell,  my 
father's  great-grand-uncle,  who  had  no  sons, 
but  four  daughters,  who  were  all  respectably 
married,  the  eldest  to  Lord  Cathcart 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  military 
feudal  principle  of  continuing  the  male  succes- 
sion, passed  by  his  daughters,  and  settled  the 
estate  on  his  nephew  by  his  next  brother,  who 
approved  of  the  deed,  and  renounced  any  pre- 
tensions which  he  might  possibly  have,  |  in 
preference  to  his  son.  But  the  estate  having 
been  burthened  with  largje  portions  to  the 
daughters,  and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  nephew  to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and 
what  remained  was  still  much  encumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved,  and, 
in  some  degree,  relieved  the  estate.  His  son, 
my  grandfather,  an  eminent  lawyer,  not  only 
repurchased  a  great  part  of  what  had  been  sold, 
but  acquired  other  lands ;  and  my  fathen  who 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  Scotland,  and  had 
added  considerably  to  the  estate,  now  signified 
his  inclination  to  take  the  privilege  allowed  by 
our  law,*  to  secure  it  to  his  family  in  perpetuity, 
by  an  entail,  which  on  account  of  his  marriage 
articles,  could  not  be  done  without  my  consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I  heartily 
concurred  with  him,  though  I  was  the  first  to  be 
restrained  by  it ;  but  we  unhappily  differed  as 
to  the  series  of  heirs  which  should  be  established, 
or,  in  the  language  of  our  law,  called  to  the 
succession.  My  father  had  declared  a  predilec- 
tion for  heirs  general,  that  is,  males  and  females 
indiscriminately.  He  was  willing,  however,  that 
all  males  descending  from  his  grandfather 
should  be  preferred  to  females  ;  but  would  not 
extend  that  privilege  to  males  deriving  their 
descent  from  a  higher  source.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  zealous  partiality  for  heirs  male, 
however  remote,  whicn  I  maintained  by  argu- 
ments which  appeared  to  me  to  have  consider- 
able weight  t    And  in  the  particular  case  of  our 

*  Acts  of  Parluunent  of  Scotland,  1685,  Cap.  sa. 

t  As  first,  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  naturalists,  that 
our  species  u  transmitted  through  males  only,  the  female  being 
all  along  no  more  than  a  nidus^  or  nurse,  as  Mother  Earth  is  to 
plants  dtvftxj  sort :  which  notion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that 
text  of  Scripture ;  "  He  was  yet  in  tJU  laim  o/hu  pathbr  when 
Melchisedeck  met  him"  (Heb.  vii.  10);  and  cpnsec^uently,  that 
a  man's  grandson  by  a  daughter,  instotd  of  being  his  turtsi  de- 
scendant, as  is  vuigarly  said,  has,  in  reality,  no  connection 
whatever  with  his  blood.  And,  secondly,  independent  of  this 
theory  (which,  if  true,  should  completely  exclude  hehv  general^ 
that  if  the  preference  of  a  male  to  a  female,  without  regard  to 
primogeiuture  (as  a  son,  though  much  younger,  nay,  even  a 
grandson  by  a  son,  to  a  daughter),  be  once  admitted,  as  it  uni- 
versally is.  It  must  be  equally  reasonable  and  proper  in  the  most 
remote  degree  of  descent  from  an  original  proprietor  of  an  estate 
as  in  the  nearest :  becatise,  however  distant  firom  the  representa* 
tive  at  the  time,  that  remote  heir  male,  upon  the  fisilure  of  those 
nearer  to  the  original  pro^ittor  than  lie  is,  becomes  10  foct 
the  nearest  male  to  him^  and  is,  therefore,  nreferable  as  A£r  re- 
presentative, to  a  female  descendant.  A  htUe  extension  of  mind 
win  enable  us  easily  to  perodve  that  a  son's  son,  in  continuation 
to  whatever  length  of  time,  is  prderable  to  a  son's  daughter,  in 
the  succession  to  an  ancient  inheritance ;  in  which  regard  should 
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family,  I  apprehended  that  we  were  under  an 
implied  obhgation,  in  honour  and  good  £Eiith,  to 
transmit  the  estate  by  the  same  tenure  which  we 
held  it,  which  was  as  heirs  male,  excluding 
nearer  females.  I  therefore,  as  I  thought  con- 
scientiously, objected  to  my  father's  scheme. 

My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my 
father,  who  was  entitled  to  great  respect  and 
deference  ;  and  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  dis- 
a^preeable  consequences  from  my  non-compliance 
with  his  wishes.  After  much  pierplexity  and  un- 
easiness, I  wrote  to  Dr  Johnson,  stating  the 
case,  with  all  its  difficulties,  at  fiill  length,  and 
earnestly  requesting  that  he  would  consider  it 
at  leisure,  and  favour  me  with  his  friendly 
opinion  and  advice. 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  London,  Jan.  15,  1776. 
**  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  was  much  impressed  by  your  letter,  and  if 
I  can  form  upon  your  case  any  resolution  satis- 
factory to  myself,  will  very  gladly  impart  it ; 
but  whether  I  am  equal  to  it,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  a  case  compounded  of  law  and  justice, 
and  requires  a  mind  versed  in  juridical  disquisi- 
tions. Could  not  you  tell  your  whole  mind  to 
Lord  Hailes  ?  He  is,  you  know,  both  a  Christian 
and  a  lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is  above  partiality, 
and  above  loquacity ;  and,  I  believe,  he  will  not 
think  the  time  lost  in  which  he  may  quiet  a 
disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering  mind.  Write  to 
me  as  anything  occurs  to  you;  and  if  I  find 
myself  stopped  by  want  of  facts  necessary  to  be 
known,  I  will  make  inquiries  of  you  as  my 
doubts  arise. 

"  If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  found 
only  fanciful,  you  decide  rightly  in  judging  that 
your  father's  fancies  may  claim  the  preference ; 
but  whether  they  are  fanciful  or  rational,  is 
the  question.  I  really  think  Lord  Hailes  could 
help  us. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs  Bos- 
well,  and  tell  her  that  I  hope  to  be  wanting  in 
nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to  bring  you  all 
out  of  your  troubles. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

"/Jf*.3,  1776. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  am  going  to  write  upon  a  question  which 
requires  more  knowledge  of  local  law,  and  more 
acquaintance  with  the  general  rules  of  inheri- 

be  had  to  the  representation  of  the  original  proprietor,  and  not 
to  that  of  one  othis  descendants. 

I  am  aware  of  Blackstone's  admirable  demonstration  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  legal  succession,  npoi^the  principle  of  there 
being  the  greatest  probability  that  the  nearest  heir  ot  the  person 
wholsst  d&  proprietor  of  an  estate,  is  of  the  blood  of  the  fint  pur* 
chaser.  But  supposing  a  pedigree  to  be  carefully  authenticated 
through  all  its  brandies,  instead  of  xtva^  ^obaSility  there  will 
be  a  cerULtniy  that  tJu  nearest  keir  tnaU  at  whatever pericd^ 
has  the  same  right  of  blood  with  the  first  heir  male,  namely,  the 
original ^rekaset's  eldest  son. 


tance,  than  I  can  claim ;  but  I  write  because  yoo 
request  it. 

"  Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by  natural 
right  wholly  in  the  power  of  its  present  owner : 
and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  bequeathed,  abso- 
lutely or  conditionsdly,  as  judgment  shall  direct|. 
or  passion  incite. 

"  But  natural  right  would  avail  little  without 
the  protection  of  law ;  and  the  primary  notion 
of  law  is  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  natural 
right  A  man  is  therefore,  in  society,  not  fiillv 
master  of  what  he  calls  his  own,  but  he  still 
retains  all  the  power  which  law  does  not  take- 
from  him. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either 
leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  moral 
obligations. 

"  Of  the  estate,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
your  father  still  retains  such  possession,  wiu- 
such  power  over  it,  that  he  can  sell  it,  and  da 
with  tne  money  what  he  will,  without  any  legal 
impediment  But  when  he  extends  his  power 
beyond  his  own  life,  by  settling  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, the  law  makes  your  consent  necessaiy. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to  risk 
the  money  in  some  specious  adventure,  and  m 
that  adventure  loses  the  whole;  his  posterity 
would  be  disappointed ;  but  they  could  not 
think  themselves  injiured  or  robbed.  If  he  spent 
it  upon  vice  or  pleasure,  his  successors  could 
only  call  him  vicious  and  voluptuous ;  they  could 
not  say  that  he  was  injurious  or  unjust 

"He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He 
that  by  selling  or  squandering,  may  disinherit 
a  whole  family,  may  certainly  disinherit  part, 
by  a  partial  settlement 

"  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exigen- 
cies of  particular  times,  and  it  is  but  accidental 
that  they  last  longer  than  their  causes ;  the  limi- 
tation of  feudal  succession  to  the  male  arose 
from  the  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  attend  his 
chief  in  war. 

"  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  changing,  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  not  usurpation  to  pre- 
scribe rules  to  posterity,  by  presuming  to  judge 
of  what  we  cannot  know ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
I  fully  approve  either  your  design  or  your  father's, 
to  limit  tnat  succession  which  descended  to  you 
unlimited.  If  we  are  to  leave  sartum  tectum  to 
posterity,  what  we  have  without  any  merit  of  our 
own  received  from  our  ancestors,  should  not 
choice  and  free  will  be  kept  unviolated  ?  Is  land 
to  be  treated  with  more  reverence  than  liberty? — 
If  this  consideration  should  restrain  your  father 
from  disinheriting  some  of  the  males,  does  it  leave 
you  the  power  ofdisinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

"  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make 
any  will?  Can  he  appoint,  out  of  the  inheri- 
tance, any  portions  to  his  daughter?  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  shadowy  difference  between 
the  power  of  leaving  land,  and  of  leaving  money 
to  be  raised  from  land;  between  leaving  an 
estate  to  females,  and  leaving  the  male  heir,  in 
effect,  only  their  steward. 

"  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only 
males  to  inherit,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
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this  law  many  estates  to  have  descended,  passing  I 
by  the  females,  to  remoter  heirs.  Suppose  after- 
wards the  law  repealed  in  correspondence  with  a 
change  of  manners,  and  women  made  capable  of 
inheritance ;  would  not  then  the  tenure  of  estates 
be  changed  ?  Could  the  women  have  no  benefit 
from  a  law  made  in  their  favour  ?  Must  they  be 
passed  by  upon  moral  principles  for  ever,  because 
they  were  once  excluded  by  a  legal  prohibition  ? 
Or  may  that  which  passed  only  to  males  by  one 
law,  pass  likewise  to  females  by  another  ? 

"  You  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the 
right  of  your  brothers  :  *  I  do  not  see  how  any 
of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

**  As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act  of 
your  ancestor,  who  diverted  the  succession  from 
the  females,  you  inquire,  very  properly,  what 
were  his  motives,  and  what  was  his  intention ;  for 
you  certainly  are  not  bound  by  his  act  more 
than  he  intended  to  bind  you,  nor  hold  your  land 
on  harder  or  stricter  terms  than  those  on  which 
it  was  granted. 

''.Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts.  When 
he  left  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  by  excluding  his 
daughters,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  in  his  power  to 
have  perpetuated  the  succession  to  the  males? 
If  he  could  have  done  it,  he  seems  to  have  shown, 
by  omitting  it,  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  done, 
and,  upon  your  own  principles,  you  will  not  easily 
prove  your  right  to  destroy  that  capacity  of  suc- 
cession which  your  ancestors  have  left. 

"  If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of  making 
a  perpetual  settlement,  and  if,  therefore,  we  can- 
not judge  distinctly  of  his  intentions,  yet  his  act 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  example ;  it  makes 
not  an  obligation.  And,  as  you  observe,  he  set 
no  example  of  rigorous  adherence  to  the  line  of 
succession.  He  that  overlooked  a  brother, 
would  not  wonder  that  little  regard  is  shown  to 
remote  relations. 

"As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great 
part,  purely  legal,  no  man  can  be  supposed 
to  bequeath  anything,  but  upon  legal  terms; 
he  can  grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies ; 
and  if  he  makes  no  special  and  definite  limita- 
tion, he  confers  all  the  power  which  the  law 
allows. 

"Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited 
his  daughters;  but  it  no  more  follows  that  he 
intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for  posterity,  than  the 
disinheriting  of  his  brother. 

"If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right  your 
father  admits  daughters  to  inheritance,  ask  your- 
self^ first,  by  what  right  you  require  them  to  be 
excluded  ? 

"  It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your  father 
excludes  nobody ;  he  only  admits  nearer  females 
to  inherit  before  males  more  remote;  and  the 
exclusion  is  purely  consequential 

"These,  dear  Sir,  are  my  thoughts,  immetho- 
dicai  and  deliberative;  but,  perhaps,  you  may 
find  in  them  some  glimmering  of  evidence. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to 
YOU  a  conference  with  Lord  Hailes,  whom  you 
know  to  be  both  a  lawyer  and  a  Christian. 
*  Which  tenn  I  applied  to  all  the  hears  male. 
(16) 
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"Make    my  compliments  to   Mrs    Boswell, 
though  she  does  not  love  me. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

I  had  followed  his  recommendation  and  con- 
sulted Lord  Hailes,  who  upon  this  subject  had  a 
firm  opinion  contrary  to  mine.  His  Lordship 
obligingly  took  the  trouble  to  write  me  a  letter, 
in  which  he  discussed  with  legal  and  historical 
learning,  the  points  in  which  I  saw  much  diffi- 
culty, maintaining  that  "  the  succession  of  heirs 
general  was  the  succession,  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  it  by  record;"  observing  that  the 
estate  of  our  family  had  not  been  limited  to  heirs 
male ;  and  that  though  an  heir  male  had  in  one 
instance  been  chosen  in  preference  to  nearer 
females,  that  had  been  an  arbitrary  act,  which 
had  seemed  to  be  best  in  the  embarrassed  state 
of  affairs  at  that  time;  and  the  fact  was,  that 
upon  a  fair  computation  of  the  value  of  land  and 
money  at  the  time,  applied  to  the  estate  and  the 
burthens  upon  it,  there  was  nothing  given  the 
heir  male  but  the  skeleton  of  an  estate.  "  The 
plea  of  conscience,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  which 
you  put,  is  a  most  respectable  one,  especially 
when  conscience  and  self  are  on  different  sides. 
But  I  think  that  conscience  is  not  well-informed, 
and  that  self  &nd  she  ought  on  this  occasion  to 
be  of  a  side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  influence 
upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr  Johnson,  begging 
to  hear  from  him  again,  upon  this  interesting 
question. 

"to  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

"/**.  7.  1776. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Having  not  any  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
or  customs  of  Scotlano,  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
sider your  question  upon  general  principles,  and 
found  nothing  of  much  validity  that  I  could 
oppose  to  this  position :  'He  who  inherits  a 
fief  unlimited  oy  his  ancestors,  inherits  the 
power  of  limitin^r  it  according  to  his  own 
judgment  or  opinion.*  If  this  be  true,  you 
may  Join  with  your  father. 

"  Fiuther  consideration  produces  another  con- 
clusion :  *  He  who  receives  a  fief  unlimited  by 
his  ancestors,  gives  his  heirs  some  reason  to 
complain,  if  he  does  not  transmit  it  unlimited 
to  posterity.  For  why  should  he  make  the 
state  of  others  worse  than  his  own,  without  a 
reason?  If  this  be  true,  though  neither  you 
nor  your  father  are  about  to  do  what  is  quite 
right,  but  as  your  father  violates  (I  think)  the 
legal  succession  least,  he  seems  to  be  nearer 
the  right  than  yourself. 

"It  cannot  but  occur  that  *  Women  have 
natural  and  equitable  claims  as  well  as  men, 
and  these  claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously  or 
lightly  superseded  or  infringed.*  When  fidfs 
implied  military  service,  it  is  easily  discerned 
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why  femxdes  could  not  inherit  them;  but  the 
reason  is  now  at  an  end.  As  manners  make 
laws,  manners  likewise  repeal  them. 

"These  are  the  general  conclusions  which  I 
have  attained.  None  of  them  are  very  favour- 
able to  your  scheme  of  entail,  nor  perhaps  to 
any  scheme.  My  observation,  that  only  he  who 
acquires  an  estate  may  bequeath  it  capriciously,* 
if  It  contains  any  conviction,  includes  this 
position  likewise,  that  only  he  who  acquires  an 
estate  may  entail  it  capriciouslv.  But  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  ^he  who  inherits 
an  estate,  inherits  all  the  power  legally  con- 
comitant;' and  that  'he  who  ^ves  or  leaves 
unlimited  an  estate  legally  limitable,  must  be 

Presumed  to  give  that  power  of  limitation  which 
e  omittc»d  to  take  away,  and  to  commit  future 
contingencies  to  future  prudence.'  In  these  two 
positions  I  believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advise  you 
to  rest ;  every  other  notion  of  possession  seems 
to  me  full  of  difficulties,  and  embarrassed  with 
scruples. 

^  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  arrived 
now  at  full  liberty  without  the  help  of  particular 
circumstances,  which,  however,  have  in  your 
case  great  weight.  You  very  rightly  observe, 
that  he  who  passing  by  his  brother  gave  the 
inheritance  to  his  nephew,  could  limit  no  more 
than  he  gave;  and  by  Lord  Hailes's  estimate 
of  fourteen  years'  purchase,  what  he  gave  was 
no  more  than  you  may  easily  entail  according 
to  your  own  opinion,  if  that  opinion  should 
finally  prevail. 

'*  Lord  Hailes's  suspicion  that  entails  are  en- 
croachments on  the  dominion  of  Providence,  may 
be  extended  to  all  hereditary  privileges  and  all 
permanent  institutions ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  may 
not  be  extended  to  any  provision  for  the  present 
hour,  since  all  care  about  futurity  proceeds  upon 
a  supposition  that  we  know  at  least  in  some 
degree  what  will  be  future.  Of  the  future  we 
certainly  know  nothing  :  but  we  may  form  con- 
jectures from  the  past ;  and  the  power  of  forming 
conjectures,  includes,  in  my  opmion,  the  duty  of 
actmg  in  conformity  to  that  probability  which  we 
discover.  Providence  gives  the  power,  of  which 
reason  teaches  the  use. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with  Mrs 
Boswell ;  make  my  compliments  to  her,  and  to 
the  little  people. 

"  Don't  bum  papers :  they  may  be  safe  enough 
in  your  own  box, — you  will  wish  to  see  them  here- 
after." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Feb.  IS,  1776. 

«'  Dear  Sir, 

"To  the  letters  which  I  have  written  about  your 
great  question,  I  have  nothing  to  add.  If  your 
conscience  is  satisfied,  you  have  now  only  your 
prudence  to  consult.  I  long  for  a  letter,  that  I  may 

*  1  bad  reminded  him  of  his  observation,  mentkned  «mi€» 


know  how  this  troublesome  and  vexatious  Question 
is  at  last  decided.*  I  hope  that  it  will  at  last  end 
welL  Lord  Hailes's  letter  was  very  friendly  and 
very  seasonable,  but  I  think  his  aversion  from  en- 
tails has  something  in  it  like  supersti  tion.  Provi- 
dence is  not  counteracted  by  any  means  which 
Providence  puts  into  our  power.  The  continuance 
and  propagation  of  families  makes  a  great  i>art  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means  prohibited 
in  the  Christian  institution,  though  the  necessity 
of  it  continues  no  longer.  Hereditary  tenures 
are  established  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  are 
accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary  authority. 
Sir  William  Temple  considers  our  constitution 
as  defective,  that  there  is  not  an  unalienable 
estate  in  land  connected  with  a  peerage :  and 
Lord  Bacon  mentions  as  a  proof  that  the  Turks 
are  Barbarians,  their  want  of  Stirpes^  as  he  calls 
them,  or  hereditary  rank.  Do  not  let  your  mind, 
when  it  is  freed  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  contrary 
objections,  and  think  all  entails  unlawful,  tiU 
you  have  cogent  arguments,  which  I  believe  you 
never  will  find.     I  am  afraid  of  scruples. 

"  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's  papers ; 
psirt  I  found  hidden  in  a  drawer  in  which  I  had 
laid  them  for  security,  and  had  forgotten  them. 
Part  of  these  are  written  twice ;  I  have  returned 
both  the  copies.     Part  I  had  read  before. 

''Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes  my 
most  respectful  thanks  for  his  first  volume:  his 
accuracy  strikes  me  with  wonder ;  his  narrative 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Henault,  as  I  have 
formerly  mentioned. 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  which  my 
irregularity  and  delay  has  cost  him,  is  greater, 
far  greater,  than  any  good  that  I  can  do  him  will 
ever  recompense,  but  if  I  have  any  more  copy,  I 
will  try  to  do  better. 

"  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs  Boswell  is  friends 
with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to  Veronica,  and 
Euphemia,  and  Alexander. 
**  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 


"MR  BOSWELL  TO   DR  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  Feb.  20,  1776. 

"  You  have  illuminated  mv  mind,  and  relieved 
me  from  imaginary  shackles  of  conscientious 
obligation.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  imme- 
diately join  in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs 
approved  by  my  father ;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
act  too  suddenly." 

*  The  entaH  framed  by  mv  father  with  varioos  Jiulicioas 
clauses,  was  settled  by  him  ana  me,  settling  the  estate  upon  the 
heirs  nuJe  of  his  grandfather,  which  I  found  had  been  afa:eady 
done  by  my  grandfather,  imperfectly,  but  so  as  to  be  defeated 
only  by  selling  the  lands.  1  was  freed  by  Dr  Johnsoo  from, 
scruples  of  conscientious  obligation,  and  oouki,  therdTore,  gradfy 
nijr  nther.  But  my  opinion  and  partiality  for  male  succession 
in  its  full  extent  remained  unshaken.  Yet  let  me  not  be  thought 
harsh  or  unkind  to  daughters ;  for  my  notion  is,  that  they  should 
be  treated  with  great  affection  and  tendemesSi  and  idways  par^ 
tidpatc  of  the  prosperity'  of  the  family. 


/ 
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"DR  JOHNSON  TO  MR  BOSWELL. 

^^Feb.  24,  1776. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  glad  that  what  I  could  think  or  say  has 
at  all  contributed  to  quiet  your  thoughts.  Your 
resolution  not  to  act,  till  your  opinion  is  con- 
finned  by  more  deliberation,  is  very  jusL  If  you 
have  been  scrupulous,  do  not  be  rash.  I  hope 
that  as  you  think  more,  and  take  opportunities 
of  talking  with  men  intelligent  in  questions  of 
property,  you  will  be  able  to  free  yourself  from 
-every  difficulty. 

"When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  think,  ten 
packets.    Did  you  receive  them  aill  ? 

"  You  must  tell  Mrs  Boswell  that  I  suspected 
her  to  have  written  without  your  knowledge,*  and 
therefore  did  not  return  any  answer,  lest  a  clan- 
destine correspondence  should  have  been  per- 
niciously discovered.     I  will  write  to  her  soon. 


"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes  what 
Dr  Johnson  wrote  concerning  the  question  which 
perplexed  me  so  much,  his  lordship  wrote  to  me : 
"  Your  scruples  have  produced  more  fruit  than  I 
ever  expected  from  them;  an  excellent  dis- 
sertation on  general  principles  of  morals  and 
law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr  Johnson  on  the  20th  of  February, 
complaining  of  melancholy,  and  expressing  a 
strong  desire  to  be  with  him ;  informing  him  that 
the  ten  packets  came  all  safe ;  that  Lord  Hailes 
was  much  obliged  to  him,  and  said  he  had  almost 
wholly  removed  his  scruples  against  entails. 

"TO  JAMBS  boswell,  ESQ. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  not  had  your  letter  half-an-hour ;  as 
you  lay  so  much  weight  upon  my  notions,  I  should 
think  It  not  just  to  delay  my  answer. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy  should 
return,  and  should  be  sorry  likewise  if  it  could 
have  no  relief  but  from  my  company.  My  counsel 
you  may  have  when  you  are  pleased  to  require  it ; 
but  of  my  company  you  cannot  in  the  next  month 
have  much,  for  Mr  Thrale  will  take  me  to  Italy, 
he  says,  on  the  ist  of  April. 

"Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against 
scruples.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  reconciled  to 
your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great  honour  to 
have  shaken  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  of  entails. 
Do  not,  however,  hope  wholly  to  reason  away 
your  troubles  ;  do  not  feed  them  with  attention, 
and  they  will  die  imperceptibly  away.  Fix  your 
thoughts  upon  your  business,  fill  your  intervals 
with  company,  and  sunshine  will  again  break  in 
upon  yoiu:  mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  you 
must  come  very  quickly;  and  even  then  I  know 
not  but  we  may  scour  die  country  together,  for  I 

*  A  letter  to  him  on  the  interesting  subjea  of  the  fiunUy 
jcttlfmrnt,  which  I  had  read. 


have  a  mind  to  see  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  before 
I  set  out  on  this  long  journey.  To  this  I  can 
only  add  that  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  JOHNSON." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

^*  March  12,  1776. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  I  shall  leave 
London  for  a  short  time;  of  this  I  think  it 
necessary  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  not  be 
disappointed  in  any  of  your  enterprises.  I  had 
not  fully  resolved  to  go  into  the  country  before 
this  day. 

"Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord 
Hailes;  and  mention  very  particularly  to  Mrs 
Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  reconciled  to.  Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  the  University 
of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of  his  History, 
and  such  other  of  his  Lordship's  manuscripts  as 
had  not  been  published,  on  condition  that  the 
profits  arising  from  their  publication  should  be 
applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  Manage  in  the 
University.  The  gift  was  accepted  in  full  con- 
vocation. A  person  ^  being  now  recommended 
to  Dr  Johnson,  as  fit  to  superintend  this  pro- 
posed riding-school,  he  exerted  himself  with 
that  zeal  for  which  he  was  remarkable  upon 
every  similar  occasion.  But,  on  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  he  found  that  the  scheme  was  not 
likely  to  be  soon  carried  into  execution :  the 
profits  arising  from  the  Clarendon  Press  bein^, 
urom  some  mismanagement,  very  scanty.  This 
having  been  explained  to  him  by  a  respectable 
dignitary  of  the  church,  who  had  good  means 
of  knowmg  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  upon  the  subject, 
which  at  once  exhibits  his  extraordinary  pre- 
cision and  acuteness,  and  his  warm  attachment 
to  his  Alma  Mater. 

"to  the  reverend  dr  wetherell,  master 
OF  university  college,  oxford. 

^^  March  12,  1776. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Few  things  are  more  unpleasant  than  the 
transaction  of  business  with  men  who  are  above 
knowing  or  caring  what  they  have  to  do  ;  such 
as  the  trustees  for  Lord  Combury's  institution 
will,  perhaps,  appear,  when  you  have  read  Dr 
^*s  letter. 

"  The  last  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter  is  of 
great  importance.  The  complaint*  which  he 
makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did  not  know 
but  it  was  redressed.  It  is  unhappy  that  a 
practice  so  erroneous  has  not  been  altered  ;  for 
altered  it  must  be,  or  our  Press  will  be  useless 

*  I  suppose  the  complaint  was,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Oxford 
Press  did  not  allow  the  London  booksellers  a  sufficient  profit 
upon  vending  their  publications. 
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with  all  its  privileges.  The  booksellers,  who, 
like  all  other  men,  have  strong  prejudices  in 
their  own  fevour,  are  enough  inclined  to  think 
the  practice  of  printing  and  selling  books  by 
any  but  themselves  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  their  fraternity  ;  arid  have  need  of 
stronger  inducements  to  circulate  academical 
publications  than  those  of  another ;  for,  of  that 
mutual  co-operation  by  which  the  general  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  University  can  bear  no  part. 
Of  those  whom  he  neither  loves  nor  fears,  and 
from  whom  he  expects  no  reciprocation  of  good 
offices,  why  should  any  man  promote  the  interest 
but  for  profit  ?  I  suppose,  with  all  our  scholastic 
ignorance  of  mankind,  we  are  still  too  knowing 
to  expect  that  the  booksellers  will  erect  them- 
selves into  patrons,  and  buy  and  sell  under  the 
influence  of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  learning. 

**To  the  booksellers,  if  we  look  for  either 
honour  or  profit  from  our  Press,  not  only  their 
common  profit,  but  something  more  must  be 
allowed ;  and  if  books,  printed  at  Oxford,  are 
expected  to  be  rated  at  a  high  price,  that  price 
must  be  levied  on  the  public,  and  paid  by  the 
ultimate  purchaser,  not  by  the  intermediate 
agents.  What  price  shall  be  set  upon  the  book, 
is,  to  the  booksellers,  wholly  inaiflferent,  pro- 
vided that  they  gain  a  proportionate  profit  by 
negotiating  the  sale. 

"Why  books  printed  at  Oxford  should  be 
particularly  dear,  I  am,  however,  unable  to  find. 
>^^e  pay  no  rent ;  we  inherit  many  of  our  instru- 
ments  and  materials;  lodging  and  victuals  are 
cheaper  than  at  London ;  and,  therefore,  work- 
m!inship  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be  dearer.  Our 
expenses  are  naturally  less  than  those  of  book- 
sellers; and  in  most  cases,  communities  are 
content  with  less  profit  than  individuals. 

**  It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through  how 
many  hands  a  book  often  passes,  before  it  comes 
into  those  of  the  reader;  or  what  part  of  the 
profit  each  hand  must  retain,  as  a  motive  for 
transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

'*  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  London, 
Mr  Cadell,  who  receives  our  books  from  us, 
gi\  es  them  room  in  his  warehouse,  and  issues 
the.m  on  demand ;  by  him  they  are  sold  to  Mr 
Dilly,  a  wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them 
int  o  the  country ;  and  the  last  bookseller  is  the 
country  bookseller.  Here  are  three  profits  to 
be  paid  between  the  printer  and  the  reader,  or 
in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  consumer;  and  if  any  of  these 
profits  is  too  penuriously  distributed,  the  pro- 
cess of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

"  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question. 
What  is  to  be  done?  You  will  tell  me,  with 
reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing,  till  I  declare 
how  much,  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the 
ultimate  price  ought  to  be  distributed  through 
the  whole  succession  of  sale. 

"  The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear  very 
great ;  but  let  it  be  considered  before  it  is  re- 
fused. We  must  allow,  for  profit,  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  per  cent,  between  six  and  seven 


shillings  in  the  pound ;  that  is  for  every  book 
which  costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we 
must  charge  Mr  Cadell  with  something  les& 
than  fourteen.  We  must  set  the  copies  at  four- 
teen shillings  each,  and  superadd  what  is  called 
the  Quarterly  book,  or  for  every  hundred  books 
so  charged,  we  must  deliver  an  hundred  and 
four. 

"  The  profits  will  then  stand  thus  : 

"  Mr  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and  gives 
no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  warehouse  room  and 
attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on  each  book,, 
and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly-book. 

''Mr  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen 
shillings,  and  who  will  expect  the  quarterly- 
book  if  he  takes  five-and-twenty,  will  send  it  to 
his  country  customer  at  sixteen  and  sixpence, 
by  which,  at  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the  certainty 
of  long  credit,  he  ^ains  the  regular  profit  of  ten 
per  cent,  which  is  expected  in  the  wholesale- 
trade. 

"  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen 
and  sixpence,  and  commonly  trusting  a  consider- 
able time,  gains  but  three  and  sixpence ;  and  if 
he  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and 
sixpence;  otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps, 
take  as  long  credit  as  he  gives. 

"  With  less  profit  than  this  Tand  more  you  see- 
he  cannot  have),  the  country  bookseller  cannot 
live ;  for  his  receipts  are  small,  and  his  debts 
sometimes  bad. 

"Thus,  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr 
*s  letter  to  give  you  a  detail  of  the  circula- 
tion of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every  man  has 
not  had  opportunity  of  knowing;  and  whidi 
those  who  loiow  it,  do  not,  perhaps,  always 
distinctly  consider.  I  am,  &c., 

«* Sam.  Johnson."* 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Friday,  the 
15th  of  March,  I  hastened  next  morning  to  wait 
on  Dr  Johnson,  at  his  house;  but  found  he  was 
removed  from  Johnson's  Court,  No.  7,  to  Bolt 
Court,  No.  8,*«>  still  keeping  to  his  favourite  Fleet 
Street.  My  reflection  at  the  time  upon  this 
change,  as  marked  in  my  Journal,  is  as  follows : 
"  I  felt  a  foolish  regret  that  he  had  left  a  court 
which  bore  his  name  ;f  but  it  was  not  foolish  to> 
be  affected  with  some  tenderness  of  regard  for  a 
place  in  which  I  had  seen  him  a  great  deal,  from 
whence  I  had  often  issued  a  better  and  a  happier 
man  than  I  went  in,  and  which  had  often  ap- 
peared to  my  imagination  while  I  trod  its  pave- 
ment, in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  ni^ht,  to  be 
sacred  to  wisdom  and  piety."  Being  informed 
that  he  was  at  Mr  Thrale's,  in  the  Borough^  I 
hastened  thither,  and  found  Mrs  Thrale  and  him 
at  breakfast.  I  was  kindly  welcomed  In  a 
moment  he  was  in  a  full  glow  of  conversation, 
and  I  felt  myself  elevated  as  if  brought  into 

*  I  am  happy  in  giving  this  full  and  clear  statement  to  the 
public,  to  vindicate,  by  the  authority  of  the  greatest  author 
of  his  age,  that  respectable  body  of  men,  the  Booksdlers  of 
London,  from  vulgar  reflections,  as  if  their  profits  were  exor- 
bitant, when,  in  truth,  Dr  Johnson  has  here  alldDiired  theok 
more  than  they  usually  demand.  ,        ; 

t  He  said,  when  in  Scotland,  that  he  wzs/ohu^  ^tkmiitk. 


le  wzs/oAsucM 
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another  state  of  being.  Mrs  Thrale  and  I  looked 
to  each  other  while  he  talked,  and  our  looks  ex- 
pressed our  congenial  admiration  and  affection 
for  him.  I  shall  ever  recollect  this  scene  with 
great  pleasure.  I  exclaimed  to  her, "  I  am  now, 
intellectually,  Hemiippus  redivivus^  I  am  quite 
restored  byhim,  by  transfusion  ointtnd,"  "  There 
are  many,"  she  replied,  "who  admire  and  respect 
Mr  Johnson  ;  but  you  and  I  love  him." 

He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near  prospect  of 
going  to  Italy  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale.  "But," 
said  he,  "  before  leaving  England  I  am  to  take 
a  jaunt  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  my  native  city 
Lichfield,  and  my  old  friend,  Dr  Tayloi's,  at 
Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  go  in  a  few 
days,  and  you,  Boswell,  shall  go  with  me.*'  I 
was  ready  to  accompany  him,  being  willing  even 
to  leave  London  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  con- 
versation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  the  extravagance 
of  the  representative  of  a  great  family  in  Scot- 
land, by  which  there  was  danger  of  its  being 
ruined ;  and  as  Johnson  respected  it  for  its 
antiquity,  he  joined  with  me  in  thinking  it  would 
be  happy  if  this  person  should  die.  Mrs  Thrale 
seemea  shocked  at  this,  as  feudal  barbarity ;  and 
said,  "I  do  not  understand  this  preference  of 
the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of  the  land  to  the  man 
who  walks  upon  that  land."  Johnson  :  "  Nay, 
Madam,  it  is  not  a  preference  of  the  land  to  its 
owner ;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  family  to  an  indi- 
vidual Here  is  an  establishment  in  a  country, 
which  is  of  importance  for  ages,  not  only  to  the 
chief,  but  to  his  people ;  an  establishment  which 
extends  upwards  and  downwards ;  that  this 
should  be  destroyed  by  one  idle  fellow  is  a  sad 
thing." 

He  said, "  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is  good 
to  preserve  in  a  country  a  series  of  men  to  whom 
the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  up  as  to  their 
leaders.  But  I  am  for  leaving  a  quantity  of  land 
in  commerce,  to  excite  industry,  and  keep  money 
in  the  country ;  for  if  no  lan'd  were  to  be  bought 
in  the  country,  there  would  be  no  encouragement 
to  acquire  wealth,  because  a  family  could  not  be 
foimded  there ;  or  if  it  were  acquired,  it  must  be 
carried  away  to  another  country  where  land  may 
be  bought.  And  although  the  land  in  every 
country  will  remain  the  same,  and  be  as  fertile 
where  there  is  no  money,  as  where  there  is,  yet 
all  that  portion  of  the  happiness  of  civil  life,  which 
is  produced  by  money  circulating  in  a  country, 
would  be  lost.*'  Boswell  :  "Then,  Sir,  would 
it  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  coimtry  that  all  its 
lands  were  sold  at  once  ?"  Johnson  :  •*  So  far. 
Sir,  as  money  produces  good,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage; for  then  that  countr>[  would  have  as 
much  money  circulating  in  it  as  it  is  worth.  But 
to  be  sure  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
disadvantages  attending  a  total  change  of  pro- 
prietors." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of 
•entailing  should  be  limited  thus:  "That  there 
should  be  one-third,  or  perhaps  one-half  of  the 
land  of  a  country  kept  free  for  commerce ;  that 
the  proportion  allowed  to  be  entailed,  should  be 


parcelled  out  so  that  no  family  could  entail  above 
a  certain  quantity.  Let  a  family,  according  to 
the  abilities  of  its  representatives,  be  richer  or 
poorer  in  different  generations,  or  always  rich  if 
Its  representatives  be  always  wise;  but  let  its 
absolute  permanency  be  moderate.  In  this  way 
we  should  be  certain  of  there  being  always  a 
number  of  established  roots ;  and  as  in  the  course 
of  natmre  there  is  in  every  age  an  extinction  of 
some  families,  there  would  be  continual  openings 
for  men  ambitious  of  perpetuity,  to  plant  a  stock 
in  the  entailed  ground."*  JOHNSON:  "Why, 
Sir,  mankind  will  be  better  able  to  regulate  the 
system  of  entails,  when  the  evil  of  too  much  land 
being  locked  up  by  them  is  felt,  than  we  can  do 
at  present  when  it  is  not  felt." 

I  mentioned  Dr  Adam  Smith's  book  on  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  was  just  published, 
and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  observed  to  me, 
that  Dr  Smith,  who  had  never  been  in  trade, 
could  not  be  expected  to  write  well  on  that  sub- 
ject any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon  physic.  JOHN- 
SON: "He  is  mistaken,  Sir;  a  man  who  has 
never  been  engaged  in  trade  himself  may  un- 
doubtedly write  well  upon  trade,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  requires  more  to  be  illustrated  by 
philosophy  than  trade  does.  As  to  mere  wealth, 
that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear  that  one  nation 
or  one  individual  cannot  increase  its  store  but  by 
making  another  poorer;  but  trade  procures  what 
is  more  valuable,  the  reciprocation  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  different  countries.  A  merchant 
seldom  thinks  but  of  his  own  particular  trade. 
To  write  a  ^ood  book  upon  it,  a  man  must  have 
extensive  views.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
practised,  to  write  well  upon  a  subject"  I  men- 
tioned law  as  a  subject  on  which  no  man  could 
write  well  without  practice.  JOHNSON  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  in  England,  where  so  much  money  is  to  be 
got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our  writers 
upon  it  have  been  in  practice ;  though  Blackstone 
had  not  been  much  in  practice  when  he  published 
his  *  Commentaries.'  But  upon  the  continent, 
the  great  writers  on  law  have  not  all  been  in 
practice ;  Grotius,  indeed,  was ;  but  Puffendorff 
was  not,  Burlamaqui  was  not" 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence 
which  a  man  acquired  by  being  employed  in  his 
profession,  I  sug^gested  a  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
the  general  opinion,  that  it  is  improper  in  a 
lawyer  to  solicit  employment;  for  why,  I  urged 
should  it  not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit  that 
as  a  means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit  votes 
to  be  elected  a  member  of  Parliament?  Mr 
Strahan  had  told  me  that  a  countryman  of  his 
and  mine,*w  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law, 
had,  when  first  making  his  way,  solicited  him  to 
get  him  employed  in  city  causes.    JOHNSON : 

•  The  privilege  of  perpetuating  in  a  fanuly  an  «tate  and  arms 
htde/eas&h  from  generation  to  generation,  u  enjoyed  by  n^e 
of  Es  Majesty's  subjects  except  in  Scotland,  where  the  \t9pl 
fiction  ^fifu  and  rtcovtrv  is  unknown.  It  u  a  pn^«8«  ^o 
proud,  that  I  should  think  it  would  be  proper  to  nave  tbe 
exercise  of  it  dependent  on  the  royal  prerogative.  It  seems 
0},si)f(i  fo  n<M^i»  *h*  nnw«r  e£  nemetuatins  theu"  representation 


The  king,  as  the  impartial  father  of  his  people.  w< 
refuse  to  grant  the  privilege  to  those  who  deserved  it. 
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**  Sir,  it  is  wrong  to  stir  up  law-suits ;  but  when 
once  it  is  certain  that  a  law-suit  is  to  go  on, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endeavour- 
ing that  he  shall  have  the  benefit  rather  than 
another.**  Boswell  :  "  You  would  not  solicit 
employment,  Sir,  if  you  were  a  lawyer."  John- 
son :  ^*  No,  Sir,  but  not  because  I  should  think  it 
wrong,  but  because  I  should  disdain  it."  This 
was  a  good  distinction,  which  will  be  felt  by  men 
of  just  pride.  He  proceeded :  "  However^  I 
would  not  have  a  lawyer  to  be  wanting  to  him- 
self in  using  fair  means.  I  would  have  him  to 
inject  a  little  hint  now  and  then,  to  prevent  his 
being  overlooked." 

Lord  Mountstuart's  Bill  for  a  Scotch  Militia, 
in  supporting  which  his  lordship  had  made  an 
able  speech  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  was 
now  a  pretty   general  topic  of  conversation. 

Johnson:  '*As  Scotland  contributes  so  little 
and-tax  towards  the  general  support  of  the 
nation,  it  ought  not  to  have  a  mihtia  paid  out 
of  the  general  fund,  unless  it  should  be  thought 
for  the  general  interest  that  Scotland  should  be 
protect^  from  an  invasion,  which  no  man  can 
think  will  happen ;  for  what  enemy  would  in- 
vade Scotland,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got?  No,  Sir;  now  that  the  Scotch  have  not 
the  pay  of  English  soldiers  spent  among  them, 
as  so  many  troops  are  sent  abroad,  they  are 
trying  to  get  money  another  way,  by  having  a 
militia  paid.  If  they  are  afraid,  and  seriously 
desire  to  have  an  armed  force  to  defend  them, 
they  should  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  is  to 
retain  a  part  of  your  land-tax,  by  making  us  pay 
and  clothe  your  militia.'*  Boswell:  "You 
should  not  talk  of  we  smdyou,  Sir ;  there  is  now 
an  C/m'on."  Johnson  :  **There  must  be  a  dis- 
tinction of  interest,  while  the  proportions  of  land- 
tax  are  so  unecjual.  If  Yorkshire  should  say, 
*  Instead  of  paymg  our  land-tax,  we  will  keep  a 
greater  number  of  militia,'  it  would  be  unreason- 
able." In  this  argument  my  friend  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  wrong.  The  land-tax  is  as  un- 
equally proportioned  between  diflferent  parts  of 
England,  as  between  England  and  Scotland ; 
nay,  it  is  considerably  unequal  in  Scotland 
itself.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  public  revenue,  all  of 
which  Scotland  pays  precisely  as  England  does. 
A  French  invasion  made  in  Scotland  would 
soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obligation 
in  settling  estates : — "  Where  a  man  gets  the  un- 
limited property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion upon  him  in  jus/ice  to  \ea\e  it  to  one  person 
rather  than  to  another.  There  is  a  motive  of 
preference  from  kindness^  and  this  kindness  is 
generally  entertained  for  the  nearest  relation.  I  f  I 
owe  a  particular  man  a  sum  of  money,  I  am  obliged 
to  let  that  man  have  the  next  money  I  get,  and 
cannot  in  justice  let  another  have  it ;  but  if  I  owe 
money  to  no  man,  I  may  dispose  of  what  I  get 
as  I  please.  There  is  not  a  debitum  jusiiiice  to 
a  man's  next  heir ;  there  is  only  a  debitum  cart- 
taHs.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  I  have  morally  a 
choice  according  to  my  liking.     If  I   have  a 


brother  in  want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affection 
to  my  assistance ;  but  if  I  have  also  a  brother 
in  want,  whom  I  like  better,  he  has  a  preferable 
claim.  The  right  of  an  heir-at-law  is  only  this, 
that  he  is  to  have  the  succession  to  an  estate,  in 
case  no  other  person  is  appointed  to  it  by  the 
owner.  His  right  is  merely  preferable  to  that 
of  the  king." 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Blackfriars ; 
and  as  we  moved  along  the  Thames,  I  talked  to 
him  of  a  little  volume,  which,  altogether  unknown 
to  him,  was  advertised  to  be  published  in  a  few 
days,  under  the  title  of  ^*' Jon$is<miana^  or  Bon- 
Mots  of  Dr  Johnson."  Johnson:  Sir,  it  is  a 
mighty  impudent  thmg."  Boswell:  **Pray, 
Sir,  could  you  have  no  redress  if  you  were  to 
prosecute  a  publisher  for  bringing  out,  under 
your  name,  what  you  never  said,  and  ascribing 
to  you  dull,  stupid  nonsense,  or  making  you 
swear  profanely,  as  many  ignorant  relaters  of 
your  bon-mots do  ?"  Johnson  :  "No,  Sir ;  there 
will  always  be  some  truth  mixed  with  the  false- 
hood, and  how  can  it  be  ascertained  how  much 
is  true  and  how  much  is  false?  Besides,  Sir, 
what  damages  would  a  jury  give  me  for  having 
been  represented  as  swearing?"  Boswell: 
"  I  think,  Sir,  you  should  at  least  disavow  such 
a  publication,  because  the  world  and  posterity 
might  with  much  plausible  foundation  say, 
•  Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publicly  adver- 
tised and  came  out  in  Dr  Johnson's  own  time, 
and  by  his  silence,  was  admitted  by  him  to  be 
genuine.' "  Johnson  :  "  I  shall  give  myself  no 
trouble  about  the  matter." 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  suffering  from  such 
spurious  publications ;  but  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  many  men  would  be  much  injured  in 
their  reputation,  by  having  absurd  ana  vicious 
sayings  imputed  to  them ;  and  that  redress 
ought  in  such  cases  to  be  given. 

He  said,  "  The  value  of  every  story  depends 
on  its  being  true.  A  story  is  a  picture  cither 
of  an  individual  or  of  human  nature  in  general ; 
if  it  be  false,  it  is  a  picture  of  nothing.  For 
instance :  suppose  a  man  should  tell  that 
Johnson,  before  setting  out  for  Italy,  as  he  had 
to  cross  the  Alps,  sat  down  to  make  himself 
wings.  This  many  people  would  believe;  but 
it  would  be  a  picture  of  nothing.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
(naming  a  worthy  friend  of  ours)***  used  to  think 
a  story,  a  story  till  I  showed  him  that  truth  was 
essential  to  it"  I  observed,  that  Foote  enter- 
tained us  with  stories  which  were  not  true ;  but 
that,  indeed,  it  was  properly  not  as  narratives 
that  Foote's  stories  pleased  us,  but  as  collections 
of  ludicrous  images.  Johnson  :  "  Foote  is 
quite  impartial,  for  he  tells  lies  of  everybody." 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous 
veracity  cannot  be  loo  often  inculcated.  John- 
son was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it, 
that  even  in  his  common  conversation  the 
slightest  circumstance  was  mentioned  with  exact 
precision.  The  knowledge  of  his  having  such  a 
principle  and  habit  made  his  friends  have  a 
perfect  reliance  on  the  truth  of  everything  that 
he  told,  however  it  might  have  been  doubted  if 
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told  by  many  others.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
may  mention  an  odd  incident  which  he  related 
as  having  happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet 
Street :  **  A  gentlewoman,"  said  he,  "  begged  I 
would  give  her  my  arm  to  assist  her  in  crossing 
the  street,  which  I  accordingly  did  ;  upon  which 
she  offered  me  a  shilling,  supposing  me  to  be 
the  watchman.  I  perceived  that  she  was 
somewhat  in  liquor."  This,  if  told  by  most 
people,  would  have  been  thought  an  invention ; 
when  told  by  Johnson,  it  was  believed  by  his 
friends  as  much  as  if  they  had  seen  what 
passed. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  where  we 
parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs  Williams's 
room.  We  talked  of  religious  orders.  He  said, 
**  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  ^o  into  a 
Carthusian  convent  for  fear  of  being  immoral, 
as  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he 
should  steal.  There  is,  indeed,  great  resolution 
in  the  immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself ; 
but  when  that  is  once  done,  he  has  no  longer 
any  merit :  for  though  it  is  out  of  his  power 
to  steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in  his 
heart.  So  when  a  man  has  once  become  a 
Carthusian,  he  is  obliged  to  continue  so,  whether 
he  chooses  it  or  not  Tlieir  silence,  too,  is 
absurd.  We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the  apostles 
being  sent  to  preach,  but  not  to  hold  their 
tongues.  All  severity  that  does  not  tend  to 
increase  good  or  prevent  evil,  is  idle.  I  said 
to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent,^**  *  Madam, 
you  arc  here,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the 
fear  of  vice.'  She  said,  *  she  should  remember 
this  as  long  as  she  lived.* "  I  thought  it  hard 
to  give  her  this  view  of  her  situation,  when  she 
could  not  help  it;  and,  indeed,  I  wondered 
at  the  whole  of  what  he  now  said ;  because, 
both  in  his  "Rambler"  and  "  Idler,"  he  treats 
religious  austerities  with  much  solemnity  of 
respect 

Finding  him  still  persevering  in  his  abstinence 
from  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him  of  it. 
Johnson  :  "Sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  man's 
drinking  wine,  if  he  can  do  it  m  moderation.  I 
found  myself  apt  to  go  to  excess  in  it,  and 
therefore,  after  having  been  for  some  time  with- 
out it,  on  account  of  illness,  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  return  to  it.  Every  man  is  to  judge  for 
himself,  according  to  the  efTects  which  he  ex- 
periences. One  of  the  Fathers  tells  us,  he  found 
tasting  made  him  so  peevish  that  he  did  not 
practise  it." 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil  of 
intoxication,  he  was  by  no  means  harsh  and 
unforgiving  to  those  who  indulged  in  occasional 
excess  in  wine.  One  of  his  friends,'^  I  well  re- 
member, came  to  sup  at  a  tavern  with  him  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  and  too  plainly  dis- 
covered that  he  had  drunk  too  much  at  dinner. 
When   one   who   loved   mischief,  thinking   to 

J>roduce  a  severe  censure,  asked  Johnson,  a 
iew  days  afterwards,  "  Well,  Sir,  what  did  your 
friend  say  to  you,  as  an  apology  for  being  in 
such  a  situation?"    Johnson  answered:  "Sir, 


he  said  all  that  a  man  should  say  :  he  said  he 
was  sorry  for  it." 

I  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judicious 
practical  advice  upon  tliis  subject:  "A  man 
who  has  been  drinking  wine  at  all  freely,  should 
never  go  into  a  new  company.  With  those 
who  have  partaken  of  wine  with  him  he  may 
be  pretty  well  in  unison,  but  he  will  probably 
be  offensive  or  appear  ridiculous  to  other 
people." 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  educa- 
tion. "  I  do  not  deny.  Sir,  but  there  is  some 
original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothing  in 
comparison  of  what  is  formed  by  education. 
We  may  instance  the  science  of  fiumbers^  which 
all  minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining ;  yet 
we  find  a  prodi^ous  difference  in  the  powers  of 
different  men,  in  that  respect,  after  they  are 
grown  up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more 
or  less  exercised  in  it;  and  I  think  the  same 
cause  will  explain  the  difference  of  excellence 
in  other  things,  gradations  admitting  always 
some  difference  in  the  first  principles." 

This  is  a  difficult  subject;  but  it  is  best  to 
hope  that  diligence  may  do  a  great  deal  We 
are  sure  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increasing  our 
mechanical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He  took 
occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  often  did,  upon  the 
wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  "A  ship  is  worse 
than  a  gaoL  There  is,  in  a  gaol,  better  air, 
better  company,  better  conveniency  of  every 
kind ;  and  a  ship  has  the  additional  disadvan- 
tage of  being  in  danger.  When  men  come  to 
like  a  sea-life,  they  are  not  fit  to  live  on  land." 
— "  Then,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  fether 
to  breed  his  son  to  the  sea."  Johnson  :  "  It 
would  be  cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do. 
Men  go  to  sea  before  they  know  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  that  way  of  life;  and  when  they  have 
come  to  know  it,  they  cannot  escape  from  it, 
because  it  is  then  too  late  to  choose  another 
profession;  as,  indeed,  is  generally  the  case 
with  men  when  they  have  once  engaged  in  any 
particular  way  of  life." 

On  Tuesday,  March  19,  which  was  fixed  for 
our  proposed  jaunt,  we  met  at  the  Somerset 
Coffee-house  in  the  Strand,  where  we  were  taken 
up  by  the  Oxford  coach.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr  Gwyn,the  architect;***  and  a  gentleman  of 
Merton  College,  whom  he  did  not  know,  had 
the  fourth  seat.  We  soon  got  into  conversation ; 
for  it  was  very  remarkable  of  Johnson,  that  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  had  no  restraint  upon  his 
talk.  I  observed  that  Garrick,  who  was  about 
to  quit  the  stage,  would  soon  have  an  easier  life. 
Johnson:  "I  doubt  that.  Sir."  Boswell: 
"Why,  Sir,  he  will  be  Atlas  with  the  burden  off 
his  back."  Johnson  :  "  But  I  know  not  if  he 
will  be  so  steady  without  his  load.  However, 
he  should  never  play  any  more,  but  be  entirely 
the  gentleman,  and  not  partly  the  player;  he 
should  no  longer  subject  himself  to  be  hissed  by 
a  mob,  or  to  l^  insolently  treated  by  performers, 
whom  he  used  to  rule  with  a  high  hand,  and 
who  would  gladly  retaliate."    Boswell :    "I 
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think  he  should  play  once  a  year  for  the  benefit 
of  decayed  actors,  as  it  has  been  said  he  means 
to  do."  Johnson  :  "  Alas,  Sir,  he  will  soon  be 
a  decayed  actor  himself." 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  orna- 
mental architecture,  such  as  ma^ificent  colunms 
supporting  a  portico,  or  expensive  pilasters  sup- 
porting merely  their  own  capitals,  "because  it 
consumes  labour  disproportionate  to  its  utility." 
For  the  same  reason  he  satirized  statuary. 
"  Painting,"  said  he,  "  consumes  labour  not  dis- 
proportionate to  its  effect :  but  a  fellow  will  hack 
hall  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble  to  make  some- 
thing in  stone  that  hardly  resembles  a  man.  The 
value  of  statuary  is  owing  to  its  difficulty.  You 
would  not  value  the  finest  head  cut  upon  a  carrot" 
Here  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient 
in  taste ;  for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of 
imitation,  and  preserves  a  wonderful  expression 
of  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame ;  andalthough 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  circumstances  of 
difficulty  enhance  the  value  of  a  marble  head, 
we  should  consider  that,  if  it  requires  a  long 
time  in  the  performance,  it  has  a  proportionate 
value  in  durability. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow.  Dr 
Johnson  kept  him  in  subjection,  but  with  a 
kindly  authority.  The  spint  of  the  artist,  how- 
ever, rose  against  what  he  thought  a  Gothic 
attack,  and  he  made  a  brisk  defence.  **  What, 
Sir,  you  will  allow  no  value  to  beauty  in  architec- 
ture or  in  statuary!  Why  should  we  aUow  it 
then  in  writing  ?  Why  do  you  take  the  trouble 
to  give  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and  bright 
images,  and  elegant  phrases  ?  You  might  con- 
vey all  your  instruction  without  these  ornaments." 
Johnson  smiled  with  complacency;  but  said, 
**  Why,  Sir,  all  these  ornaments  are  useful,  be- 
cause they  obtain  an  easier  reception  for  truth  ; 
but  a  building  is  not  at  all  more  convenient  for 
being  decorated  with  superfluous  carved  work." 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make  one 
reply  to  Dr  Johnson  which  he  allowed  to  be  ex- 
cellent. Johnson  censured  him  for  taking  down 
a  church  which  might  have  stood  many  years, 
and  building  a  new  one  at  a  different  place,  for 
no  other  reason,  but  that  there  might  be  a  direct 
road  to  a  new  bridge ;  and  his  expression  was, 
**  You  are  taking  a  church  out  of  the  way,  that 
the  people  may  go  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
bridge."  "  No,  Sir,"  said  Gwyn,  "  I  am  putting 
the  church  in  the  way,  that  the  people  may  not 
^o  out  of  the  way**  JOHNSON  (with  a  hearty 
loud  laugh  of  approbation) :  "  Speak  no  more. 
Rest  your  colloquial  fame  upon  this." 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr  Johnson  and 
I  went  directly  to  University  College,  but  were 
disappointed  on  finding  that  one  of  the  fellows, 
his  friend  Mr  Scott,  who  accompanied  him  from 
Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  was  gone  to  the  coimtry. 
We  put  up  at  the  Angel  Inn,  and  passed  the 
evening  by  ourselves  in  easy  and  familiar  con- 
versation. Talking  of  constitutional  melancholy, 
he  observed,  "A  man  so  afflicted.  Sir,  must 
divert  distressing  thoughts,  and  not  combat 
with  them."     Boswell;   "May  not  he  think 


them  down.  Sir?"  JOHNSON:  "No,  Sir.  To 
attempt  to  think  them  down  is  madness.  He 
should  have  a  lamp  constantly  burning  in  his 
bedchamber  during  the  night,  and  if  wakefully 
disturbed,  take  a  book  and  read,  and  compose 
himself  to  rest  To  have  the  management  of 
the  mind  is  a  great  art,  and  it  may  be  attained 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  experience  and 
habitual  exercise."  Boswell  :  "  Should  not  he 
provide  amusements  for  himself?  Would  it 
not,  for  instance,  be  right  for  him  to  take  a 
course  of  chemistry?"  Johnson:  "Let  him 
take  a  course  of  chemistry,  or  a  course  of  rope- 
dancing,  or  a  course  of  anything  to  which  he  is 
inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him  contrive  to  have 
as  many  retreats  for  his  mind  as  he  can,  as 
many  things  to  which  it  can  fiy  from  itsel£ 
Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  is  a  valuable 
work.  It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation. 
But  there  is  a  great  spirit  and  ^reat  power  in 
what  Burton  says,  when  he  writes  from  his 
own  mind." 

Next  morning  we  visited  Dr  Wetherell, 
Master  of  University  College,  with  whom  Dr 
Johnson  conferred  on  the  most  advantageous 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  books  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  on  which  subject  his  letter  has 
been  inserted  in  a  former  page.  I  often  bad 
occasion  to  remark,  Johnson  loved  business, 
loved  to  have  his  wisdom  actually  operate 
on  real  life.  Dr  Wetherell  and  I  talked 
of  him  without  reserve  in  his  own  presence. 
Wetherell:  "  I  would  have  given  him  a  hun- 
dred guineas  if  he  would  have  written  a  Preface 
to  his  *  Political  Tracts,'  by  way  of  a  Discouiise  on 
the  British  Constitution."  BoswELL:  "Dr 
Johnson,  though  in  his  writings,  and  upon  all 
occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the  constitution, 
both  in  church  and  state,  has  never  written 
expressly  in  support  of  either.  There  is  really 
a  claim  upon  him  for  both.  I  am  sure  he  could 
give  a  volume  of  no  great  bulk  upon  each 
which  would  comprise  all  the  substance,  and 
with  his  spirit  would  effectually  maintain  them. 
He  should  erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each." 
I  could  perceive  that  he  was  displeased  with 
this  dialogue.  He  burst  out,  "  Why  should  I 
be  always  writing  ?  "  I  hoped  he  was  conscious 
that  the  debt  was  just,  and  meant  to  discharge 
it,  though  he  disliked  being  dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and 
waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr  Adams,  the  master 
of  it,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most  polite,  pleasing, 
communicative  man.  Before  his  advancement 
to  the  headship  of  his  college,  I  had  intended  to 
go  and  visit  him  at  Shrewsbiuy,  where  he  was 
rector  of  St  Chad's,  in  order  to  get  from  him 
what  particulars  he  could  recollect  of  Johnson's 
academical  life.  He  now  obligingly  ^ave  me 
part  of  that  authentic  information,  which,  with 
what  I  afterwards  owed  to  his  kindness,  will  be 
foimd  incorporated  in  its  proper  place  in  this 
work. 

Dr  Adams  had  distinguished  himself  b^an  able 
answer  to  David  Hume's  "  Essay  on  Miracles.'* 
He  told  me  he  had  once  dined  in  company 
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with  Hume,  in  London ;  that  Hume  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  said,  "You  have  treated  me  much 
belter  than  I  deserve;"  and  that  they  exchanged 
visits.  I  took  the  liberty  to  object  to  treating  an 
infidel  writer  with  smooth  civility.  Where  there 
is  a  controversy  concerning  a  passage  in  a  classic 
author,  or  concerning  a  (}uestion  in  antiquities,  or 
any  other  subject  in  which  human  happiness  is 
not  deeply  interested,  a  man  may  treat  his  anta- 
gonist with  politeness  and  even  respect  But 
where  the  controversy  is  concerning  the  truth  of 
religion,  it  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  him  who 
maintains  it,  to  obtain  the  victory, that  the  person 
of  an  opponent  ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man 
firmly  believes  that  religion  is  an  invaluable 
treasure,  he  will  consider  a  writer  who  endeavours 
to  deprive  mankind  of  it  as  a  robber;  he  will  look 
upon  him  as  odious^  though  the  infidel  might 
think  himself  in  the  right  A  robber  who  reasons 
as  the  gang  do  in  "The  Beggars'  Opera,"  who  call 
themselves  ^<a^/rVa/ philosophers,  and  may  have 
as  much  sincerity  as  pernicious  speculative 
philosophers,  is  not  the  less  an  object  of  just 
indignation.  An  abandoned  profligate  may 
think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  debauch  my  wife ; 
but  shall  I,  therefore  not  detest  him  ?  And  if  I 
catch  him  in  making  an  attempt,  shall  I  treat 
him  with  politeness  ?  No,  I  will  kick  him  down 
stairs,  or  run  him  through  the  body ;  that  is,  if 
I  really  love  my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rational 
notion  of  honour.  An  infidel  then  shall  not  be 
treated  handsomely  by  a  Christian,  merely 
because  he  endeavours  to  rob  with  ingenuity. 
I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  am  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  anger,  and  could  I 
be  persuaded  that  truth  would  not  suffer  from  a 
cool  moderation  in  its  defenders,  I  should  wish 
to  preserve  good  humour,  at  least,  in  every 
controversy ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  see  why  a  man 
should  lose  his  temper  while  he  does  all  he  can 
to  refute  an  opponent.  I  think  ridicule  may  be 
fairly  used  against  an  infidel;  for  instance,  if 
he  be  an  ugly  fellow,  and  yet  absurdly  vain  of 
his  person,  we  may  contrast  his  appearance  with 
Cicero's  beautiful  ima^e  of  Virtue,  could  she  be 
seen.  Johnson  coincided  with  me,  and  said, 
"  When  a  man  voluntarily  engages  in  an  impor- 
tant controversy,  he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen 
his  antagonist,  because  authority  from  personal 
respect  has  much  weight  with  most  people,  and 
often  more  than  reasoning.  If  my  antagonist 
writes  bad  language,  though  that  may  not  be 
essential  to  the  question,  I  will  attack  him  for 
his  bad  lan^age."  Adams  :  "  You  would  not 
jostle  a  chimney-sweeper.'*  Johnson  :  "  Yes, 
Sir,  if  it  were  necessary  to  jostle  him  downJ* 

Dr  Adams  told  us,  that  in  some  of  the  colleges 
at  Oxford,  the  fellows  had  excluded  the  students 
from  social  intercourse  with  them  in  the  common 
room.  Johnson  ;  "They  are  in  the  right,  Sir ; 
there  can  be  no  real  conversation,  no  fair  exer- 
tion of  mind  amongst  them,  if  the  young  men 
are  by :  for  a  man  who  has  a  character  does 
not  choose  to  stake  it  in  their  presence." 
BOSWELL :  "  But,  Sir,  may  there  not  be  very 
good  conversation  without  a  contest  for  superi- 


ority ? "  Johnson  :  "  No  animated  conversa- 
tion, Sir ;  for  it  cannot  be  but  one  or  other  will 
come  off  superior.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
victor  must  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  for 
he  may  take  the  weak  side  ;  but  his  superiority 
of  parts  and  knowledge  will  necessarily  appear ; 
and  he  to  whom  he  thus  shows  himself  superior 
is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men.  You 
know  it  was  said,  *  Mallem  cum  Scaligero  errare 
quam  cum  Clavio  recte  sapere^  In  the  same 
manner  take  Bentley's  and  Jason  de  Nores' 
Comments  upon  Horace,  you  will  admire 
Bentley  more  when  wrong,  than  Jason  when 
right." 

We  walked  with  Dr  Adams  into  the  master's 
garden,  and  into  the  common  room.  Johnson 
(after  a  reverie  of  meditation) :  "  Ay  1  Here  I 
used  to  play  at  draughts  with  Phil.  Jones  and 
Fludyer.  Jones  loved  beer,  and  did  not  get 
very  forward  in  the  Church.  Fludyer  turned 
out  a  scoundrel,  a  Whig,  and  said  he  was 
ashamed  of  having  been  bred  at  Oxford.  He 
had  a  living  at  Putney,  and  got  tmder  the  eye 
of  some  retainers  to  the  court  at  that  time,  and 
so  became  a  violent  Whig :  but  he  had  been  a 
scoundrel  all  along  to  be  sure."  Boswell: 
"  Was  he  a  scoimdrel.  Sir,  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  being  a  political  scoundrel  ?  Did 
he  cheat  at  draughts?"  Johnson:  "Sir,  we 
never  played  for  moneys* 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr  Bentham, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  divinity  professor, 
with  whose  learned  and  lively  conversation  we 
were  much  pleased.  He  gave  us  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  which  Dr  J[ohnson  told  me  was  a 
high  honour.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  dine 
with  the  canons  of  Christ  Church."  We  could 
not  accept  his  invitation,  as  we  were  engaged 
to  dine  at  University  College.  We  had  an 
excellent  dinner  there,  with  the  masters  and 
fellows,  it  being  St  Cuthbert's  day,  which  is 
kept  by  them  as  a  festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of 
Durham,  with  which  this  college  is  much 
connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr  Home,  late  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of 
whose  abilities,  in  different  respects,  the  public 
has  had  eminent  proofs,  and  the  esteem  annexed 
to  whose  character  was  increased  by  knowing 
him  personally.  He  had  talked  of  publishing 
an  edition  of  Walton's  Lives,  but  had  laid  aside 
that  design,  upon  Dr  Johnson's  telling  him,  from 
mistake,  that  Lord  Hailes  intended  to  do  it  I 
had  wished  to  negotiate  between  Lord  Hailes 
and  him,  that  one  or  other  should  perform  so 
good  a  work.  Johnson  :  "  In  order  to  do  it 
well,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  all  the 
editions  of  Walton's  Lives.  By  way  of  adapting 
the  book  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  they 
have,  in  a  late  edition,  left  out  a  vision  which  he 
relates  Dr  Donne  had,  but  it  should  be  restored ; 
and  there  should  be  a  critical  catalogue  given  of 
the  works  of  the  different  persons  whose  lives 
were  written  by  Walton,  and  therefore  their 
works  must  be  carefully  read  by  the  editor." 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  in- 
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troduced  me  to  Mr  Thomas  Warton,  with  whom 
we  passed  a  part  of  the  evening.  We  talked  of 
biography.  JOHNSON  :  "  It  is  rarely  well  exe- 
cuted. They  only,  who  live  with  a  man,  can 
write  his  life  with  any  genuine  exactness  and  dis- 
crimination ;  and  few  people  who  have  lived  with 
a  man  know  what  to  remark  about  him.  The 
chaplain  of  a  late  bishop,  whom  I  was  to  assist 
in  writing  some  memoirs  of  his  lordship,  could 
tell  me  scarcely  anything."*  *•* 

I  said  Mr  Robert  Dodsle/s  life  should  be 
written,  as  he  had  been  so  much  connected  with 
the  wits  of  his  time,  and  by  his  literary  merit  had 
raised  himself  from  the  station  of  a  footman. 
Mr  Warton  said,  he  had  published  a  little 
volume  under  the  title  of  "The  Muse  in 
Livery."  JOHNSON  :  "  I  doubt  whether  Dods- 
ley's  brother  would  thank  a  man  who  should 
write  his  life ;  yet  Dodsley  himself  was  not  un- 
willing that  his  original  low  condition  should 
be  recollected.  When  Lord  Lyttelton's  'Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead'  came  out,  one  of  which  is 
between  Apicius,  an  ancient  epicure,  and 
Dartineuf,  a  modem  epicure,  Dodsley  said  to 
me,  *  I  knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I  was  once  his 
footman.'" 

Biography  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr  John  Camp- 
bell, who  had  written  a  considerable  part  of 
"The  Biographia  Britannica."  Johnson,  though 
he  valued  him  highly,  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  not  so  much  in  his  great  work,  "A  Political 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  as  the  world  has  been 
taught  to  expect ;  t  and  had  said  to  me,  that  he 
believed  Campbell's  disappointment  on  account 
of  the  bad  success  of  that  work,  had  killed  him. 
He  this  evening  observed  of  it,  "  That  work  was 
his  death."  Mr  Warton,  not  adverting  to  his 
meaning,  answered,  "  I  believe  so ;  from  the 
great  attention  he  bestowed  on  it."  JOHNSON  : 
"  Nay,  Sir,  he  died  of  want  of  attention,  if  he 
died  at  all  by  that  book." 

We  talked  of  a  work  much  in  vogue  at  that 
time,***  written  in  a  very  mellifluous  style,  but 
which,  under  pretext  of  another  subject,  con- 
tained much  artful  infidelity.  I  said  it  was 
not  fair  to  attack  us  unexpectedly ;  he  should 
have  warned  us  of  our  danger  before  we  entered 
his  garden  of  flowery  eloquence,  by  advertising, 
"Spring-guns  and  men-traps  set  here."  The 
author  had  been  an  Oxonian,  and  was  re- 
membered there  for  having  "turned  Papist." 
I  observed,  that  as  he  had  changed  several 
times — from  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  infidelity — I  did  not  despair  yet  of  seeing 
him  a  Methodist  preacher.  Johnson  (laugh- 
ing) :  "  It  is  said  that  his  range  has  been 
more  extensive,  and  that  he  has  once  been 
Mahometan.*^  However,  now  that  he  has  pub- 
lished his   infidelity,  he  will  probably  persist 

*  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an  accurate  English  friend, 
that  Dr  Johnson  could  never  have  used  the  phrase  almost 
nothing^  as  not  being  English ;  and  therefore  I  have  put  another 
in  its  place.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  quite  convinced  it  is 
not  good  English.  For  the  best  writers  use  this  phrase,  **  littU 
or  nothing;     i.e.  almost  so  little  as  to  be  nothing. 

f  Yet  surely  it  is  a  very  useful  work,  and  of  wonderful 
research  and  labour  for  one  man  to  have  executed. 


in  it."  BOSWELL:  "I  am  not  quite  sure  of 
that.  Sir." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having  pub* 
lished  his  "Christian  Hero,"  with  the  avowed 

Eurpose  of  obliging  himself  to  lead  a  religious 
fe;  yet  that  his  conduct  was  by  no  means 
strictly  suitable.  Johnson  :  "  Steele,  I  believe,, 
practised  the  lighter  vices." 

Mr  Warton,  being  engaged,  could  not  sup 
with  us  at  our  inn ;  we  had  therefore  another 
evening  by  ourselves.  I  asked  Johnson  whether 
a  man's  being  forward  to  make  himself  known 
to  eminent  people,  and  seeing  as  much  of  life, 
and  getting  as  much  information  as  he  could 
in  every  way,  was  not  yet  lessening  himself  by 
his  forwardness  ?  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir ;  a  man 
always  makes  himself  greater  as  he  increases 
his  knowledge." 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastic  dialogues 
between  two  coach-horses,  and  other  such  stuff, 
which  Baretti  had  lately  published.  He  joined 
with  me,  and  said,  "  Nothing  odd  will  do  long. 
*  Tristram  Shandy*  did  not  last"  I  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had 
been  much  talked  of,  and  universally  celebrated 
for  extraordinary  address  and  insinuation.^ 
Johnson  :  "  Never  believe  extraordinary  char- 
acters which  you  hear  of  people.  Depend 
upon  it,  Sir,  they  are  exaggerated.  You  do 
not  see  one  man  shoot  a  great  deal  higher 
than  another."  I  mentioned  Mr  Burke.  John- 
son :  "Yes,  Burke  is  an  extraordinarY  man. 
His  stream  of  mind  is  perpetual."  It  is  very 
pleasing  to  me  to  record,  that  Johnson's  high 
estimation  of  the  talents  of  this  gentleman  was 
uniform,  from  their  early  acquaintance.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  informs  me,  that  when  Mr 
Burke  was  first  elected  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  expressed  a  wonder  at  his 
attaining  a  seat,  Johnson  said  :  "  Now,  we  who 
know  Mr  Burke,  know  that  he  will  be  one 
of  the  first  men  in  the  country."  And  once 
when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  unable  to  exert 
himself  as  much  as  usual  without  fatigue,  Mr 
Burke  having  been  mentioned,  he  said,  "  That 
fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers.  Were  I  to 
see  Burke  now  it  would  kill  me."  So  much 
was  he  accustomed  to  consider  conversation  as 
a  contest,  and  such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as 
an  opponent. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  March  21,  we  set 
out  in  a  post-chaise  to  pursue  our  ramble.  It 
was  a  delightful  day,  and  we  rode  through  Blen- 
heim Park.  When  I  looked  at  the  magnificent 
bridge  built  by  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
over  a  small  rivulet,  and  recollected  the  epigram 
made  upon  it — 

•*  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows ; 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows  :  •* 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a 
magnificent  body  of  water  was  collected,  I  said, 
"  They  have  drowned  the  epigram."  I  observed 
to  him,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  scene 
around  us,  "You  and  1,  Sir,  have,  1  think,  seen 
together  the  extremes  of  what  can  be  seen  in 
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Britain — the  wild,  rough  island  of  Mull,  and 
Blenheim  Park." 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapel  House, 
where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  England 
in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and  triumphed  over  the 
French  for  not  having,  in  any  perfection,  the 
tavern  life.  "  There  is  no  private  house,"  said  he, 
"  in  which  people  can  enjoy  themselves  so  well 
as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  great 
plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so  much  grandeur, 
ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much  desire  that 
everybody  should  be  easy,  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  cannot  be :  there  must  always  be  some  degree 
of  care  and  anxiety.  The  master  of  the  house  is 
anxious  to  entertain  his  guests — the  guests  are 
anxious  to  be  agreeable  to  him;  and  no  man, 
but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as  freely 
command  what  is  in  another  man's  house,  as  if 
it  were  his  own.  Whereas,  at  a  tavern,  there  is 
a  general  freedom  from  anxiety.  You  are  sure 
you  are  welcome ;  and  the  more  noise  you  make, 
the  more  trouble  you  give,  the  more  good  things 
you  call  for,  the  welcomer  you  are.  No  servants 
will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which  waiters 
do,  who  are  incited  by  the  prospect  of  an  imme- 
diate reward  in  proportion  as  they  please.  No, 
Sir,  there  is  nothmg  which  has  yet  been  contrived 
by  man,  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced 
as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn.'**  He  then  repeated, 
with  great  emotion,  Shenstone's  lines  : 

"  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn."t 

My  illustrious  friend,  I  thought,  did  not  suffi- 
ciently admire  Shenstone.  That  ingenious  and 
elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of  Johnson  appears 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Greaves,  dated  Feb.  9, 
1760.  "  I  have  lately  been  reading  one  or  two 
volumes  of  the  *  Rambler ;'  who,  excepting  against 
some  few  hardnesses  {  in  his  manner,  and  the 
want  of  more  examples  to  enliven,  is  one  of  the 
most  nervous,  most  perspicuous,  most  concise, 
most  harmonious  prose  writers  I  know.  A  learned 
diction  improves  by  time." 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driven  rapidly 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  preserved  very  few  MtmonMUm  of 
Johnson.  There  is,  however^  to  be  found  in  his  buUcsr  tome,  a 
very  excellent  one  upon  this  subject.  "In  contradiction  to 
those,  who,  having  a  wife  and  children,  prefer  domestic  enjoy- 
ments  to  those  which  a  tavern  affords,  I  have  heard  him  assert, 
tJkat  a  tavern  chair  was  ifu  throtu  of  kumanjelicity.'^*  As 


soon,'  said  he,  '  as  I  enter  the  door  of  a  tavern,  1  experience  an 
obKvion  of  care,  and  a  freedom  from  solicitude:  when  I  am 
sealed,  I  find  the  master  coiirteous,  and  the  servants  obsequious 
to  my  call ;  anxious  to  know,  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants ; 
-mne  there  exhilarates  my  spirits^  and  prompts  me  to  free  con- 
versation and  an  interchange  of  discourse  with  those  whom  I 
most  love;  I  dogmatise  and  am  contradicted,  and  in  this  conflict 
of  opinion  and  sentiments  I  find  delight.'" 

t  We  happened  to  lie  this  night  at  the  inn  at  Henley, ito  where 
Shenstone  wrote  these  lines.  I  give  them  as  they  are  found  in 
the  corrected  edition  of  his  works,  published  after  his  death. 
In  Dodsley's  collection  the  stanza  ran  thus : — 

*'  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Whate'er  his  variotu  tour  Mas  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  hew  oft  be  found 
His  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

I  He  too  often  makes  use  of  the  abttract  for  the  comertU* 


along  in  the  post-chaise,  he  said  to  me,  "  Life 
has  not  many  things  better  than  this." 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  drank 
tea  and  coffee ;  and  it  pleased  me  to  be  with  him 
upon  the  classic  ground  of  Shakspeare's  native 
place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  Dyer's  "Fleece." — 
"The  subject.  Sir,  cannot  be  made  poeticaL 
How  can  a  man  write  poetically  of  serges  and 
druggets  ?  Yet  you  will  hear  many  people  talk 
to  you  gravely  of  that  excellent  poem,  *The 
Fleece.' "  Having  talked  of  Grainger's  "  Suj^ar 
Cane,"  I  mentioned  to  him  Mr  Langton's  having: 
told  me,  that  this  poem,  when  read  in  manu- 
script at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  had  made  all  the 
assembled  wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  after 
much  blank-verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new 
paragraph  thus : — 

*«  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of  fw/x." 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that  one  of 
the  company,  who  slily  overlooked  the  reader, 
perceived  that  the  word  had  been  originally  mice^ 
and  had  been  altered  to  ratSy  as  more  dignified.*^ 
This  passage  does  not  appear  in  the  printed 
work,  Dr  Grainger,  or  some  of  his  friends,  it 
should  seem,  having  become  sensible  that  intro- 
ducing even  rats^  in  a  grave  poem,  might  be 
liable  to  banter.  He,  however,  could  not  bring 
himself  to  relinquish  the  idea ;  for  they  are  thus,, 
in  a  still  more  ludicrous  manner,  periphrastically 
exhibited  in  his  poem  as  it  now  stands : — 

"  Nor  with  less  waste  the  whisker'd  vennin  race, 
A  countless  clan  despoiled  the  lowland  cane." 

Johnson  said  that  Dr  Grainger  was  an  agree- 
able man ;  a  man  who  would  do  any  good  that 
was  in  his  power.  His  translation  of  TibuUus, 
he  thought,  was  very  well  done;  but  "The 
Sugar-Cane,  a  Poem,"  t  did  not  please  him ;  for 
he  exclaimed,  "  What  could  be  made  of  a  sugar- 
cane ?  One  might  as  well  write  *  The  Parsley- 
Bed,  a  Poem;'  or  *The  Cabbage  Garden,  a 
Poem.'"  Bos  well:  "You  must  then  pickle 
your  cabbage  with  the  salatticumP  JOHNSON : 
"  You  know  there  is  already  *  The  Hop-Garden, 
a  Poem ; '  and,  I  think,  one  could  say  a  great 

*  Such  u  this  little  laughable  incident,  which  has  been  often 
related.  Dr  Percyj  the  Bishop  of  Dromore^  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Dr  Gramger,  and  has  a  particular  regard  for  his 
memory,  has  communicated  to  me  the  following  explanation : — 

"  The  passage  in  question  was  originally  not  liable  to  sndi 
perversion ;  for  the  author  having  occasion  in  that  part  of  his 
¥rork  to  mention  the  havoc  made  by  rats  and  mice,  had  intro- 
duced the  subject  in  a  kind  of  mock  heroic,  and  a  parody  of 
Homer's  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  invoking  the  Muse  oa  ths 
old  Grecian  bard  in  an  elegant  and  well-tunied  manner.  In 
that  state  I  had  seen  it ;  but  afterwards,  unknown  to  me  and 
other  friends,  he  had  been  persuaded,  contrary  to  his  own  better 
judgment,  to  alter  it,  so  as  to  produce  the  unlucky  effect  abow 
mentioned." 

The  above  was  written  by  the  Bishop  when  he  had  not  the 
poem  itself  to  recur  to;  and  though  the  account  g^ven  was  true 
of  it  at  one  period,  yet  as  Dr  Grainger  afterwards  altered  the 
passage  in  question,  the  remarks  in  the  text  do  not  now  apply 
to  the  printed  poem. 

The  Bishop  gives  thb  character  of  Dr  Grainger: — "  He  was 
not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  but  had  many  excellent 
virtues ;  being  one  of  the  most  generous,  friendly,  and  benevdlent 
men  I  ever  knew.** 

t  Dr  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Percy,  Sir,  was  angry  with  me  for 
laughing  at  the  *  Sugar>Cane ; '  for  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a 
I   great  thmg  of  Grainger's  rats." 
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deal  about  cabbage.  The  poem  might  begin 
with  the  advantages  of  civihsed  society  over  a 
rude  state,  exemplified  by  the  Scotch,  who  had 
no  cabbages  till  Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers  intro- 
duced them ;  and  one  might  thus  show  how  arts 
arc  propagated  by  conquest,  as  they  were  by  the 
Roman  arms."  He  seemed  to  be  much  diverted 
with  the  fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 

I  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr  Percy  was  writing 
the  history  of  the  wolf  in  Great  Britain.    JOHN- 
SON: "The  wolf.  Sir  1  why  the  wolf?    Why  does 
he  not  write  of  the  bear,  which  we  had  formerly? 
Nay,  it  is  said  we  had  the  beaver.    Or  why  does 
he  not  write  of  the  grey  rat,  the  Hanover  rat,  as 
it  is  called,  because  it  is  said  to  have  come  into 
this  country  about  the  time  that  the  family  of 
Hanover  came  ?    I  should  like  to  see  '  The  His- 
tory of  the  Grey  Rat^  by  Thomas  Percy^  D,D,^ 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  "'  (laughing 
immoderately).      Boswell :  "I   am  afraid   a 
court  chaplain  could  not  decently  write  of  the 
grey  rat"     Tohnson  :  "  Sir,  he  need  not  give  it 
the  name  of  the  Hanover  rat."    Thus  could  he 
indulge  a  luxuriant,  sportive  imagination,  when 
talking  of  a  friend  whom  he  loved  and  esteemed. 
He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  history  of 
an  ingenious  acquaintance :  "  He  had  practised 
physic  in  various  situations  with  no  great  emolu- 
ment   A  West  India  gentleman,  whom  he  de- 
lighted by  his  conversation,  gave  him  a  bond  for 
a  handsome  annuity  during  his  life,  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  accompanying  him  into  the  West 
Indies,  and  living  with  him  there  for  two  years. 
He  accordingly  embarked  with  the  gentleman ; 
but  upon  the  voyage  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
woman  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  passengers, 
and  married  the  wench.   From  the  imprudence  of 
his  disposition  he  quarrelled  with  the  gentleman, 
and  declared  he  would  have  no  connection  with 
him.    So  he  forfeited  the  annuity.     He  settled  as 
a  physician  in  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.    A 
man  was  sent  out  to  him  merely  to  compound  his 
medicines.    This  fellow  set  up  as  a  rival  to  him 
in  his  practice  of  physic,  and  got  so  much  the 
better  of  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
island,  that  he  carried  away  all  the  business, 
upon  which  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon 
after  died." 

On  Friday,  March  22,  having  set  out  early  from 
Henley,  where  we  had  lain  the  preceding  night, 
we  arrived  at  Birmingham  about  nine  o'clock, 
and,  after  breakfast,  went  to  call  on  his  old 
schoolfellow,  Mr  Hector.  A  very  stupid  maid, 
who  opened  the  door,  told  us  that  "  her  master 
was  gone  out;  he  was  gone  to  the  country;  she 
could  not  tell  when  he  would  return."  In  short, 
she  gave  us  a  miserable  reception ;  and  Johnson 
observed,  "  She  would  have  behaved  no  better 
to  people  who  wanted  him  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession." He  said  to  her,  "My  name  is  Johnson ; 
tell  him  I  called.  Will  you  remember  the  name  ?  " 
She  answered  with  rustic  simplicity,  in  the  War- 
wickshire pronunciation,  "I  don't  understand 
you,  Sir."  «  Blockhead ! "  said  he,  «  I'U  write." 
I  never  heard  the  word  blockhead  KmWtd  to  a 
woman  before,  though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 


not,  when  there  is  evident  occasion  for  it.*  He 
however,  made  another  attempt  to  make  her 
understand  him,  and  roared  loud  in  her  ear, 
"*  Johnson^  and  then  she  catched  the  sound 

We  next  called  on  Mr  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.  He  too  was  not  at 
home,  but  Mrs  Lloyd  was,  and  received  us 
courteously,  and  asked  us  to  dinner.  Johnson 
said  to  mc^  "After  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
things  at  Hector's,  this  invitation  came  very 
well"  We  walked  about  the  town,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  it  increasing. 

I  talked  of  le^timation  by  subsequent  marri- 
age, which  obtained  in  the  Roman  law,  and  still 
obtains  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Johnson  :  "  I 
think  it  a  bad  thing;  because  the  chastity  of 
women  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  ail 
property  depends  upon  it,  they  who  forfeit  it 
should  not  have  any  possibility  of  being  restored 
to  good  character ;  nor  should  the  children  by 
illicit  connection  attain  the  full  right  of  lawful 
children,  by  the  posterior  consent  of  the  offend- 
ing parties."  His  opinion  upon  this  subject 
deserves  consideration.  Upon  his  prinaple 
there  may  at  times  be  a  hardship,  and  seemingly 
a  strange  one,  upon  individuals ;  but  the  genial 
good  of  society  is  better  secured.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  unreasonable  in  an  individual  to  repine 
that  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  a  state  which 
is  made  different  from  his  own  by  the  social 
institution  under  which  he  is  bom.  A  woman 
does  not  complain  that  her  brother  who  is 
younger  than  her  gets  their  common  father's 
estate.  Why,  then,  should  a  natural  son 
complain  that  a  younger  brother,  by  the  same 
parents  lawiiill^  begotten,  gets  it  ?  The  opera- 
tion of  law  is  similar  in  both  cases.  Besides,  an 
illegitimate  son,  who  has  a  younger  legitimate 
brother  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  has  no 
stronger  claim  to  the  father's  estate,  than  if  that 
legitimate  brother  had  only  the  same  father, 
from  whom  alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street,  and  in  a 
little  while  we  met  Friend  Hector^  as  Mr  Llovd 
called  him.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe  the 
joy  which  Johnson  and  he  expressed  on  seeing 
each  other  again.  Mr  Lloyd  and  1  left  them 
together,  while  he  obligingly  showed  me  some 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  very  curious  assem- 
blage of  artificers.  We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr 
Lloyd's,  where  we  were  entertained  with  great 
hospitality.  Mr  and  Mrs  Lloyd  had  been 
married  the  same  year  with  their  Majesties,  and 
like  them,  had  been  blessed  with  a  numerous 
family  of  fine  children,  their  numbers  beinjg 
exactly  the  same.  Johnson  said,  "  Marriage  is 
the  best  state  for  a  man  in  general ;  and  every 
man  is  a  worse  man  in  proportion  as  he  is  unfit 
for  the  married  state." 

*  My  worthy  friend  Mr  Langton,  to  whom  I  am  tinder  in- 
numerable  obligations  in  the  course  of  my  Johnsonian  Historf, 
has  furnished  me  with  a  droll  illustration  of  this  gnestion.  An 
honest  carpenter,  after  nving  some  anecdote,  in  his  presenott|  of 
the  ill-treatment  which  ne  had  received  from  a  dergirman's  wife, 
who  was  a  noted  termagant^  and  whom  he  accused  of  aqjnst 
dealing  in  some  transaction  with  him,  added^  "I  took  care  to 
let  her  imow  what  I  thought  of  her."  And  bemg  asked,  "  MHtat 
did  yoia  say?**  answered,  *'  I  told  her  she  was  a  tcaumdrtV* 
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I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  the  spiritual-mindedness  of  the  Quakers; 
and,  talking  with  Mr  Lloyd,  I  observed  that  the 
essential  part  of  religion  was  piety — a  devout 
intercourse  with  the  Divinity,  and  that  many  a 
man  was  a  Quaker  without  knowing  it 

As  Dr  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the  morning, 
while  we  walked  together,  that  he  liked  indivi- 
duals among  the  Quakers,  but  not  the  sect,  when 
we  were  at  Mr  Lloyd's  I  kept  clear  of  intro- 
ducing any  questions  concerning  the  peculiarities 
of  their  faith.  But  I  having  asked  to  look  at 
Baskerville's  edition  of  "  Barclay's  Apology," 
Johnson  laid  hold  of  it;  and  the  chapter  on 
baptism  happening  to  open,  Johnson  remarked, 
"  He  says  there  is  neither  precept  nor  practice  for 
baptism  in  the  Scriptures.  That  is  false."  Here 
he  was  the  aggressor,  by  no  means  in  a  gentle 
manner:  and  the  good  Quakers  had  the  advan- 
tage of  him,  for  he  had  read  negligently,  and 
had  not  observed  that  Barclay  speaks  of  infant 
baptism,  which  they  calmly  made  him  perceive. 
Mr  Lloyd,  however,  was  in  a  great  mistake;  for, 
when  insisting  that  the  rite  of  baptism  by  water 
was  to  cease  when  the  j(;^/r£^<ra/ administration  of 
Christ  bejgan,  he  maintained  that  John  the 
Baptist  said,  ^^My  baptism  shall  decrease,  but  his 
shall  increase."  Whereas  the  words  are,  ^^  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."* 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  "observ- 
ance of  days,  and  months,  and  years,"  Johnson 
answered,  "  The  church  does  not  superstitiously 
observe  days  merely  as  days,  but  as  memorials 
of  important  facts.  Christmas  might  be  kept  as 
well  upon  one  day  of  the  year  as  another;  but 
there  should  be  a  stated  day  for  commemorating 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  because  there  is  danger 
that  what  may  be  done  on  any  day  will  be 
neglected." 

He  said  to  roe  at  another  time,  "  Sir,  the  holi- 
days observed  by  our  Church  are  of  great  use  in 
our  religion."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Ais  in 
a  limited  sense — I  mean  if  the  number  of  such 
consecrated  portions  of  time  be  not  too  extensive. 
The  excellent  Mr  Nelson's  "Festivals  and  Fasts," 
which  has,  I  imderstand,  the  greatest  sale  of  any 
book  ever  printed  in  England — excei)t  the  Bible 
— is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion ;  and  in 
addition  to  it  I  would  recommend  two  sermons 
on  the  same  subject  by  Mr  Pott,  Archdeacon  of 
St  Alban's,  equally  distinguished  for  piety  and 
elegance.  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say  that 
Scotland  is  the  only  Christian  country,  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  where  the  great  events  of  our  re- 
ligion are  not  solemnly  commemorated  by  its 
ecclesiastical  establishment  on  days  set  apart  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me 
to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr  Boulton,  at  a  place 
which  he  has  called  Soho,  about  two  miles  from 
Birmingham,  which  the  very  ingenious  pro- 
prietor showed  me  himself  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. I  wished  Johnson  had  been  with  us ;  for 
it  was  a  scene  which  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  contemplate  by  his  light    The  vastness  and 

*  John,  chap.  uL  v.  30. 


the  contrivance  of  some  of  the  machinery  would 
have  "  matched  his  mighty  mind."  I  shall  never 
forget  Mr  Boulton's  expression  to  me,  "I  sell 
here.  Sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have — 
Power."  He  had  about  seven  hundred  people 
at  work.  I  contemplated  him  as  an  iron  chief" 
tain^  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe. 
One  of  them  came  to  him,  complaining  griev- 
ously of  his  landlord  for  having  distraint  his 
goods.  "Your  landlord  is  in  the  right,  SmiA,"^ 
said  Boulton.  "  But  PU  tell  you  what— find  you 
a  friend  who  will  lay  down  one-half  of  your  rent, 
and  PU  lay  down  the  other  half,  and  you  shall 
have  your  goods  again." 

From  Mr  Hector  I  now  learnt  many  parti- 
culars of  Dr  Johnson's  early  life,  which,  with 
others  that  he  gave  me  at  different  times  since^ 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  work. 

Dr  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  "  You 
will  see,  Sir,  at  Mr  Hector's,  his  sister,  Mrs 
Careless,  a  clergyman's  widow.  She  was  the 
first  woman  with  whom  I  was  in  love.  It  dropt 
out  of  my  head  imperceptibly :  but  she  and  \ 
shall  always  have  a  kindness  for  each  other." 
He  laughed  at  the  notion  that  a  man  can  never 
be  really  in  love  but  once,  and  considered  it  as 
a  mere  romantic  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  Mr  Boulton's,  Mr  Hector 
took  me  to  his  house,  where  we  found  Johnson 
sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with  his  Jirst  love;  who 
though  now  advanced  in  vears,  was  a  genteel 
woman,  very  agreeable  and  well  bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr  Hector  the  state  of 
one  of  their  schoolfellows,  Mr  Charles  Congreve, 
a  clergyman,  which  he  thus  descibed:  "He  ob- 
tained, I  believe,  considerable  preferment  in 
Ireland,  but  now  lives  in  London,  auite  as  a 
valetudinarian,  afraid  to  go  into  any  nouse  but 
his  own.  He  takes  a  short  airing  m  his  post- 
chaise  every  day.  He  has  an  elderly  woman, 
whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  lives  with  him,  and 
jogs  his  elbow  when  his  glass  has  stood  too 
long  empty,  and  encourages  him  in  drinking, 
in  which  he  is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged : 
not  that  he  gets  drunk,  for  he  is  a  very  pious 
man,  but  he  is  always  muddy.  He  confesses  to 
one  bottle  of  port  every  day,  and  he  probably 
drinks  more.  He  is  quite  unsocial;  his  con- 
versation is  quite  monosyllabical ;  and  when,  at 
my  last  visit,  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was, 
that  signal  of  my  departure  had  so  pleasing  an 
effect  on  him,  that  he  sprung  up  to  look  at  his 
watch,  like  a  grey-hound  bounding  at  a  hare." 
When  Johnson  took  leave  of  Mr  Hector,  he 
said,  "  Don't  grow  like  Congreve ;  nor  let  me 
grow  like  him,  when  you  are  near  me." 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs  Careless  to- 
night, he  seemed  to  have  had  his  afiection 
revived ;  for  he  said,  'Mf  I  had  married  her,  it 
might  have  been  as  happy  for  me."  Boswell  : 
"  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are 
fifty  women  in  the  world,  with  any  one  of  whom 
a  man  may  be  as  happy  as  with  any  one  woman 
in  particular."  JOHNSON  :  "  Ay,  Sir,  fifty  thou- 
sand." Boswell:  "Then,  Sir,  you  are  not  of 
opinion  with  some  who  imagine  that  certain 
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men  and  certain  women  are  made  for  each 
other;  and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  if  they 
miss  their  coxmterparts."  Johnson  :  "  To  be 
sure  not,  Sir.  I  believe  marriages  would  in 
general  be  as  happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they 
were  all  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  a 
due  consideration  of  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances, without  the  parties  having  any  choice 
in  the  matter." 

I  wished  tohave  stayed  at  Birmingham  to-night, 
to  have  talked  more  with  Mr  Hector ;  but  my 
£riend  was  impatient  to  reach  his  native  city ;  so 
we  drove  on  that  stage  in  the  dark,  and  were  long 
pensive  and  silent  When  we  came  within  the 
focus  of  the  Lichfield  lamps,  "  Now,"  said  he, 
**  we  are  getting  out  of  a  state  of  death."  We 
put  up  at  the  "  Three  Crowns,"  not  one  of  the 
great  mns,but  agood  old-fashioned  one,^  which 
was  kept  by  Mr  Wilkins,  and  was  the  very  next 
house  to  that  in  which  Johnson  was  bom  and 
brought  up,  and  which  was  still  his  own  pro- 
perty.* We  had  a  comfortable  suppjer,  and  got 
mto  high  spirits.  I  felt  all  my  Toryism  glow  in 
this  old  capital  of  Staffordshire.  I  could  have 
offered  incense  ^enio  loci;  and  I  indulged  in 
libations  of  that  ale,  which  Boniface,  in  "  The 
Beaux  Stratagem,"  recommends  with  such  an 
eloquent  jollity. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs  Lucy 
Porter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was  now  an  old 
maid,  with  much  simplicity  of  manner.  She  had 
never  been  in  London.  Her  brother,  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  had  left  her  a  fortune  often  thousand 
pounds,  about  a  third  of  which  she  had  laid  out 
m  building  a  stately  house,  and  making  a  hand- 
some garden,  in  an  elevated  situation  in  Lich- 
field. Johnson,  when  here  by  himself,  used  to 
live  at  her  house.  She  reverenced  him,  and  he 
had  a  parental  tenderness  for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr  Peter  Garrick,  who  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  from  his  brother 
David,  announcing  our  coming  to  Lichfield.  He 
was  engaged  to  dinner,  but  asked  us  to  tea,  and 
to  sleep  at  his  house.  j[ohnson,  however,  would 
not  quit  his  old  acquaintance  Wilkins,  of  the 
"Three  Crowns."  The  family  likeness  of  the 
Garricks  was  very  striking ;  and  Johnson  thought 
that  David's  vivacity  was  not  so  peculiar  to  him- 
self as  was  supposed.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  don't 
know  but  if  Peter  had  cultivated  all  the  arts  of 
gaiety  as  much  as  David  has  done,  he  might 
have  been  as  brisk  and  lively.  Depend  upon  it, 
Sir,  vivacity  is  much  an  art,  and  depends  greatly 
on  habit"  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  this,  notwithstanding  a  ludicrous  story 
told  me  by  a  lady  abroad,  of  a  heavy  German 
baron,  who  had  lived  much  with  the  young 
English  at  Geneva,  and  was  ambitious  to  be  as 
lively  as  they ;  with  which  view,  he,  with  assiduous 
attention,  was  jumping  over  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  his  lodgings ;  and  when  the  people  of  the  house 
ran  in  and  asked  with  surprise,  what  was  the 
matter,  he  answered,  "  Sh^  apprens  fetrefifP 

*  I  went  through  the  house  where  my  illustrious  friend  was 
born,  with  a  revereoce  with  which  it  doubtless  will  long  be 
-vi&iied. 


We  dined  at  our  inn,  and  had  with  us  a  Mr 

Jackson,  one  of  Johnson's  school-fellows,  whom 
e  treated  with  much  kindness,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  a  low  man,  dull  and  untaught 
He  had  a  coarse  grey  coat,  black  waistcoat^ 
greasy  leather  breeches,  and  a  yellow  uncurled 
wi^;  and  his  countenance  had  the  ruddiness 
which  betokens  one  who  is  in  no  haste  to  *Meave 
his  can."  He  drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried  to 
be  a  cutler  at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  now  he  lived  poorly  at  home,  and 
had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a  better 
manner  than  common ;  to  his  indistinct  account 
of  which,  Dr  Johnson  listened  with  patient 
attention,  that  he  might  assist  him  with  his 
advice.  Here  was  an  instance  of  genuine 
humanity  and  real  kindness  in  this  great  man, 
who  has  been  most  unjustly  represented  as 
altogether  harsh  and  destitute  of  tenderness.  A 
thousand  such  instances  might  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  course  of  his  long  life ;  though 
that  his  temper  was  warm  and  hasty,  and  his 
manner  often  rough,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale;  and 
oat  cakes,  not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but  sc^  like 
Yorkshire  cakes,  were  served  at  breakfast  It 
was  pleasant  to  me  to  find,  that  "  Oats^^  the 
^^fooa  of  horses^*  were  so  much  used  as  iht/ood 
of  the  people  in  Dr  Johnson's  own  town.  He 
expatiated  in  praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, who,  he  said,  were  ''the  most  sober, 
decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest  in 
proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest 
English."  I  doubted  as  to  the  last  article  of 
this  eulogy,  for  they  had  several  provincial 
sounds ;  as  there  pronounced  like  fear^  instead 
of  like  fair :  once  pronounced  woonse^  instead 
of  wunse  or  wonse,  Johnson  himself  never  ^ot 
entirely  free  of  those  provincial  accents.  Garnck 
sometimes  used  to  take  him  off,  squeezing  a 
lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesticula- 
tions, looking  round  the  company,  and  calling 
out,  "  Who's  ioxpoonsh  f  " 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going 
forward  in  Lichfield.  I  found,  however,  two 
strange  manufactures  for  so  inland  a  place,  sail- 
cloth and  streamers  for  ships  :  and  I  observed 
them  making  some  saddle-cloths,  and  dressing 
sheep-skins;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  busv 
hand  of  industry  seemed  to  be  quite  slackened. 
"Surely,  Sir,"  said  I,  "you  are  an  idle  set  of 
people."  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  we  are  a  city 
of  philosophers  ;  we  work  with  our  heads,  and 
make  the  boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us 
with  their  hands." 

There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  players 
performing  at  Lichfield.  The  manager,  Mr 
Stanton,  sent  his  compliments,  and  begged  leave 
to  wait  on  Dr  Johnson.  Johnson  received  him 
verv  courteously,  and  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine 
with  us.  He  was  a  plain,  decent,  well-behaved 
man,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Dr  Johnson 
for  having  once  got  him  permission  nrom  Dr 
Taylor  at  Ashbourne  to  play  there  upon  moderate 
terms.  Garrick's  name  was  soon  introduced* 
Johnson  :  "  Garrick's  conversation  is  gay  and 
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grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts,  but  all  good 
things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in  it ;  there  is  a 
want  of  sentiment  in  it  Not  but  that  he  has 
sentiment  sometimes,  and  sentiment,  too,  very 
powerful  and  very  pleasing ;  but  it  has  not  its  fuU 
proportion  in  his  conversation." 

When  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me, 
"Forty  years  ago,  Sir,  I  was  in  love  with  an 
actress  here,  Mrs  Emmet,  who  acted  Flora  in 
•  Hob  in  the  Well.'  *'  What  merit  this  lady  had 
as  an  aaress,  or  what  was  her  figure  or  her 
manner,  I  have  not  been  informed :  but,  if  we 
may  believe  Mr  Garrick,  his  old  master's  taste 
in  theatrical  merit  was  by  no  means  refined;  he 
was  not  an  elegans  formarum  spectator,  Garrick 
used  to  tell  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who 
played  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  at  Lichfield,  "There 
IS  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the  fellow;"  when, 
in  fact,  according  to  Garrick's  account,  "he  was 
the  most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  went  upon 
boards^ 

We  had  promised  Mr  Stanton  to  be  at  his 
theatre  on  Monday.  Dr  Johnson  jocularly  pro- 
posed to  me  to  write  a  Prologue  for  the  occasion : 
"A  Prologue,  by  James  Bos  well,  Esq.,  from  the 
Hebndes."  I  was  really  inclined  to  take  the 
hint  Methought,  "  Prologue,  spoken  before  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson  at  Lichfield,  1776,"  would  have 
sounded  as  well  as  "  Prologue,  spoken  before  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Oxford,*' in  Charles  the  Second's 
time.  Much  might  have  been  said  of  what  Lich- 
field had  done  for  Shakspeare,  by  producing 
Johnson  and  Garrick.  But  I  found  he  was 
averse  to  it 

We  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr 
Richard  Green,  apothecary  here,  who  told  me  he 
was  proud  of  being  a  relation  of  Dr  Johnson's. 
It  was,  truly,  a  wonderful  collection,  both  of 
antiquities  and  natural  curiosities,  and  ingenious 
works  of  art  He  had  all  the  articles  accurately 
arranged,  with  their  names  upon  labels,  printed 
at  his  own  little  press;  and  on  the  staircase  lead- 
ing to  it  was  a  board,  with  the  names  of  contri- 
butors marked  in  gjold  letters.  A  printed  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  was  to  be  had  at  a  book- 
seller's. Johnson  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  activity  and  diligence  and  ^ood  fortune  of 
Mr  Green,  in  getting  together,  in  his  situation, 
so  great  a  variety  of  things;  and  Mr  Green  told 
me  that  Johnson  once  said  to  him  "  Sir,  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  building  a  man-of-war 
as  of  collecting  such  a  museum."  Mr  Green's 
obliging  alacrity  in  showing  it  was  very  pleasing. 
His  engraved  portrait,  with  which  he  has  favour^ 
me,  has  a  motto  truly  characteristical  of  his  dis- 
position, "  Nemo  sibi  vivaL^* 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had  lost  his 
practice  because  his  whimsically  changing  his 
religion  had  made  people  distrustful  of  him,  I 
maintained  that  this  was  unreasonable,  as  religion 
is  unconnected  with  medical  skill.  JOHNSON: 
"Sir,  it  is  not  unreasonable;  for  when  people  see 
a  man  absurd  in  what  they  understand,  Uiey  may 
conclude  the  same  of  him  in  what  they  do  not 
tmderstand.  If  a  physician  were  to  take  to  eating 
of  horseflesh,  nobody  would  employ  him ;  though 


one  may  eat  horseflesh,  and  be  a  very  skilful 
physician.  If  a  man  were  educated  in  an  absurd 
religion,  his  continuing  to  profess  it  would  not 
hurt  him,  though  his  changing  to  it  would." 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr  Peter  Garrick's, 
where  was  Mrs  Aston,  one  of  the  maiden  sisters 
of  Mrs  Walmsley,  wife  of  Johnson's  first  friend, 
and  sister  also  of  the  lady  of  whom  Johnson  used 
to  speak  with  the  warmest  admiration,  by  the 
name  of  Molly  Aston,  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  Captain  Brodie,  of  the  navy. 

On  Sunday,  March  24,  we  breakfasted  with 
Mrs  Cobb,  a  widow  lady  who  lived  in  an  agree- 
able, sequestered  place,  close  by  the  town,  called 
the  Friary,  it  having  been  formerly  a  religious 
house.  She  and  her  niece.  Miss  Adey,  were 
great  admirers  of  Dr  Johnson ;  and  he  behaved 
to  them  with  a  kindness  and  easy  pleasantry, 
such  as  we  see  between  old  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. He  accompanied  Mrs  Cobb  to  St 
Mary's  Church,  and  I  went  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the 
music,  finding  it  to  be  peculiarly  solenm,  and 
accordant  with  the  words  of  the  service. 

We  dined  at  Mr  Peter  Garrick's,  who  was  in 
a  vety  lively  humour,  and  verified  Johnson's 
saying,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  gaiety  as  much 
as  his  brother  David,  he  might  have  equally 
excelled  in  it.  He  was  to-day  quite  a  London 
narrator,  telling  us  a  variety  of  anecdotes  with 
that  earnestness  and  attempt  at  mimicry,  which 
we  usually  find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis. 
Dr  Johnson  went  with  me  to  the  Cathednd  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing  to  con- 
template this  illustrious  writer,  now  full  of  fame, 
worshipping  in  "the  solemn  temple"  of  his 
native  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr  Peter 
Garrick's,  and  then  found  Dr  Johnson  at  the 
Rev.  Mr  Seward's,  Canon  Residentiary,  who 
inhabited  the  Bishop's  palace,  in  which  Mr 
Walmsley  lived,  and  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  happy  hours  in  Johnson's  early  life. 
Mr  Seward  had,  with  ecclesiastical  hospitality 
and  politeness,  asked  me  in  the  morning,  merely 
as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he 
asked  Dr  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the  evening 
and  sup  with  him.  He  was  a  genteel,  well-bred, 
dignified  clergyman,  had  travelled  with  Lord 
Charles  Fitzroy,  uncle  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  died  when  abroad,  and  he  had 
lived  much  in  the  great  world.  He  was  an  in- 
genious and  literary  man,  had  published  an 
edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  written 
verses  in  Dodsley*s  collection.  His  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr  Hunter,  Johnson's  first 
schooknaster.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated  daughter, 
Miss  Anna  Seward,  to  whom  I  have  since  been 
indebted  for  many  civilities,  as  well  as  some 
obliging  communications  concerning  Johnson. 

Mr  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  observations 
which  he  had  made  upon  the  strata  of  earth  in 
volcanoes,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  they 
were  so  very  different  in  deptn  at  different 
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periods,  that  no  calculation  whatever  could  be 
made  as  to  the  time  required  for  their  formation. 
This  fully  refuted  an  anti-mosaical  remark  intro- 
duced into  Captain  Brydone's  entertaining  tour, 
I  hope  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of  vanity  which 
is  too  common  in  those  who  have  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Dr 
Johnson,  indeed,  had  said  before,  independent 
of  this  observation,  *'  Shall  all  the  accumulated 
evidence  of  the  history  of  the  world — shall  the 
authority  of  what  is  unquestionably  the  most 
ancient  writing,  be  overturned  by  an  uncertain 
remark  such  as  this  P** 

On  Monday,  March  25,  we  breakfasted  at 
Mrs  Lucy  Porter's.  Johnson  had  sent  an 
express  to  Dr  Taylor's,  acquainting  him  of  our 
bemg  at  Lidifield,  and  Taylor  had  returned  an 
answer  that  his  post-chaise  should  come  for  us 
this  day.  While  we  sat  at  breakfast,  Dr  John- 
son received  a  letter  by  the  post,  which  seemed 
to  agitate  him  very  much.  When  he  read  it,  he 
exclaimed,  "One  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
that  has  happened  in  my  time."  The  phrase 
my  itmey  like  the  word  age^  is  usually  understood 
to  rder  to  an  event  of  a  public  or  general  nature. 
I  imagined  something  like  an  assassination  of 
the  King — like  a  gunpowder  plot  carried  into 
execution— or  like  another  fire  of  London. 
When  asked,  "What  is  it,  Sir?"  he  answered, 
^  Mr  Thrale  has  lost  his  only  son  I  "  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  great  affliction  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Thral^  which  their  friends  would  consider 
accordmgly;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  by  Johnson, 
it  appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  comparatively 
small.  I,  however,  soon  felt  a  sincere  concern, 
and  was  curious  to  observe  how  Dr  Johnson 
wojuld  be  affected.  He  said,  ''This  is  a  total 
extinction  to  their  family,  as  much  as  if  they 
were  sold  into  captivity."  Upon  my  mentioning 
that  Mr  Thrale  had  daughters,  who  might 
inherit  his  wealth,  "  Daughters,"  said  Johnson, 
warmly,  "he'll  no  more  value  his  daughters 
than — "  I  was  going  to  speak.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  don't  you  know  how  you  yourself  think  ?  Sir, 
he  wishes  to  propajg^ate  his  name."  In  short,  I 
saw  male  succession  strong  in  his  mind,  even 
where  there  was  no  name,  no  family  of  any  long 
standing.  I  said,  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  present 
when  this  misfortune  happened.  Johnson; 
"  It  is  lucky  for  me.  People  in  distress  never 
think  that  you  feel  enough."  Boswell:  "  And, 
Sir,  they  will  have  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  which 
will  be  a  relief  in  the  meantime;  and  when  you 
get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be  so  far  abated,  that 
they  will  be  capable  of  beinc^  consoled  by  you, 
which,  in  the  first  violence  of  it,  I  believe  would 
not  be  the  case."  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir;  violent 
pain  of  mind,  like  violent  pain  of  body,  must  be 
severely  felt"  Boswell:  "I  own,  Sir,  I  have 
not  so  much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others  as 
some  people  have,  or  pretend  to  have;  but  I 
know  this,  that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to 
relieve  them."  Johnson:  "Sir,  it  is  aflfec- 
tation  to  pretend  to  feel  the  distress  of  others 
as  much  as  they  do  themselves.     It  is  equally 


so,  as  if  one  should  pretend  to  feel  as  much  pain 
while  a  friend's  leg  is  cutting  off,  as  he  does. 
No,  Sir ;  you  have  expressed  the  rational  and 
just  nature  of  sympathy.  I  would  have  gone  to 
the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  have  preserved  this 
boy." 

He  was  soon  quite  calm.  The  letter  was  from 
Mr  Thrale's  clerk,  and  concluded,  "  I  need  not 
say  how  much  they  wish  to  see  you  in  London." 
He  said,  "We  shall  hasten  back  from  Taylor's.'' 

Mrs  Lucy  Porter,  and  some  other  ladies  of 
the  place,  tsdked  a  great  deal  of  him  when  he  was 
out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  veneration,  but 
affection.  It  pleased  me  to  find  that  he  was  sa 
much  beloved  in  his  native  city. 

Mrs  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  preceding 
night,  and  her  sister,  Mrs  Gastrel,  a  widow  lady, 
had  each  a  house  and  garden,  and  pleasure- 
ground,  prettily  situate  upon  Stowhill,  a  gentle 
eminence  adjoining  to  Lichfield.  Johnson  walked 
away  to  dinner  Uiere,  leaving  me  by  myself, 
without  any  apology.  I  wondered  at  this  want  of 
that  facility  of  manners,  from  which  a  man  has 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to  a  house 
where  he  is  intimate.  I  felt  it  very  unpleasant 
to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a  country  town, 
where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  began  to 
think  myself  unkindly  desert^ ;  but  I  was  soon 
relieved,  and  convinced  that  my  friend,  instead 
of  being  deficient  in  delicacy,  had  conducted  the 
matter  with  perfect  propriety,  for  I  received  the 
following  note  in  his  handwriting  2 — 

"  Mrs  Gastrel,  at  the  lower  house  on  Stowhill, 
desires  Mr  Boswell's  company  to  dinner  at  two.* 

I  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  had  here 
another  proof  how  amiable  his  character  was  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him  best  I  was 
not  informed  till  afterwards  that  Mrs  Gastrel's 
husband  was  the  clergyman  who,  while  he  lived 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  he  was  pro{)rietor 
of  Shakspeare's  garden,  with  Gothic  barbarity  cut 
down  his  mulberry-tree,*  and,  as  Dr  Johnson 
told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours.  His  lady, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the  same  authority, 
participated  in  the  guilt  of  what  the  enthusiasts 
of  our  immortal  bard  deem  almost  a  species  of 
sacrilege. 

After  dinner,  Dr  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mrs  Thrale,  on  the  death  of  her  son.  I  said  it 
would  be  very  distressing  to  Thrale,  but  she 
would  soon  forget  it,  as  she  had  so  many  thin&[S 
to  think  of:  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  Thrale  will 
forget  it  first.  She  has  many  things  that  she 
may  think  of.  He  has  many  things  that  he  must 
think  of."  This  was  a  very  just  remark  upon 
the  different  effects  of  those  light  pursuits  which 
occupy  a  vacant  and  easy  mind,  and  those  serious 
engagements  which  arrest  attention,  and  keep  us 
from  brooding  over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  "It  was  said  of 
Augustus,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Rome  that  he  had  never  been  born,  or  had  never 

*  See  an  accurate  and  animated  statement  of  Mr  GastreTs 
barbarity,  by  Mr  Malone,  in  a  note  on  "  Some  account  of  the 
Life  of  William  Shakspeare,"  prefixed  to  h^&  admirable  editioB 
of  that  poet's  works,  voL  i.  p.  xiS. 
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died.  So  it  would  have  been  better  for  this 
nation,  if  Lord  Bute  had  never  been  minister,  or 
had  never  resigned." 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town  Hall,  which 
was  converted  into  a  temporary  theatre,  and  saw 
"Theodosius,"  with  "The  Stratford  Jubilee."  I 
was  happy  to  see  Dr  Johnson  sitting  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  pity  and  receiving  affectionate 
homage  from  all  his  acquaintance.  We  were 
quite  gay  and  merry.  I  afterwards  mentioned 
to  him  that  I  condemned  myself  for  being  so 
when  poor  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  were  in  such 
distress.  JOHNSON;  "You  arc  wrong.  Sir; 
twenty  years  hence  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  will  not 
suffer  much  pain  from  the  death  of  their  son. 
Now,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  that  distance  of 
place,  as  well  as  distance  of  time,  operates  upon 
the  human  feelings.  I  would  not  have  you  be 
gay  in  the  presence  of  the  distressed,  because 
It  would  shock  them ;  but  you  may  be  gay  at  a 
distance.  Pain  for  the  loss  of  a  friend,  or  of  a 
relation  whom  we  love,  is  occasioned  by  the 
want  which  we  feel.  In  time  the  vacuity  is 
filled  with  something  else;  or  sometimes  the 
vacuity  closes  up  of  itself." 

Mr  Seward  and  Mr  Pearson,  another  clergy- 
man here,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn,  and  after 
they  left  us  we  sat  up  late,  as  we  used  to  do  in 
London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of  my 
friend's  conversation  during  this  jaunt 

*•  Marriage,  Sir,  is  much  more  necessary  to  a 
man  than  to  a  woman:  for  he  is  much  less 
able  to  supply  himself  with  domestic  comforts. 
You  will  recollect  my  saying  to  some  ladies  the 
other  day,  that  I  had  often  wondered  why  young 
women  should  marry,  as  they  have  so  much 
more  freedom,  and  so  much  more  attention  paid 
to  them  while  unmarried  than  when  married.  I 
indeed  did  not  mention  the  strong  reason  for 
their  marrying — the  mecJianical  reason."  BOS- 
well:  "  Why  that  is  a  strong  one.  But  does 
not  imagination  make  it  much  more  important 
than  it  is  in  reality?  Is  it  not,  to  a  certain 
degree,  a  delusion  m  us  as  well  as  in  women?" 
Johnson  :  "  Why  yes.  Sir;  but  it  is  a  delusion 
that  is  always  beginning  again."  Boswell: 
"  I  don't  know  but  there  is  upon  the  whole 
more  misery  than  happiness  produced  by 
that  passion."  Johnson  :  "  I  don't  think  so, 
Sir." 

"  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence. 
It  is  always  indelicate,  and  may  be  offensive." 

"Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conversation 
among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming  a  superiority, 
and  it  is  particularly  wrong  to  question  a  man 
concerning  himself.  There  may  be  parts  of  his 
former  life  which  he  may  not  wish  to  be  made 
known  to  other  persons,  or  even  brought  to  his 
own  recollection." 

"  A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell  tales  of 
himself  to  his  own  disadvantage.  People  may 
be  amused  and  laugh  at  the  time,  but  they  will 
be  remembered  and  brought  out  against  him 
upon  some  subsequent  occasion.** 

"  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his  whole 
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mind  to  a  particular  object  By  doing  so  Norton 
has  made  himself  die  great  lawyer  that  he  is 
allowed  to  be." 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  sectary, 
who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who  not  only 
attended  r^^ularly  on  public  worship  with  those 
of  his  communion,  but  made  a  particular  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  wrote  a  commentary 
on  some  parts  of  them,  yet  was  known  to  be  very 
licentious  in  indulging  himself  with  women; 
maintaining  that  men  are  to  be  saved  by  faith 
alone,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  had  not 
prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  there  is  no 
trusting  to  that  crazy  piety." 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well  Scotch- 
men were  known  to  one  another  in  their  own 
country,  though  bom  in  very  distant  counties; 
for  we  do  not  find  that  the  gentlenien  of  neigh- 
bouring counties  in  England  are  mutually  known 
to  each  other.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  acuteness, 
at  once  saw  and  explained  the  reason  of  this : 
"Why,  Sir,  you  have  Edinburgh,  where  the 
gentlemen  from  all  your  counties  meet,  and  which 
is  not  so  large  but  they  are  all  known.  There  is 
no  such  common  place  of  collection  in  England, 
except  London,  where  from  its  great  size  and 
diffusion,  many  of  those  who  reside  in  contiguous 
counties  of  England,  may  long  remain  unknown 
to  each  other." 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came  for  us  an 
equipage  properly  suited  to  a  wealthy,  well- 
beneficed  clergyman  :  Dr  Taylor's  large,  roomy 
post-chaise,  drawn  by  four  stout,  plump  horses, 
and  driven  by  two  steady  jolly  postillions,  whidi 
conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne ;  wnere  I  found  my 
friend's  schoolfellow  living  upon  an  establish- 
ment perfectly  corresponding  with  his  sub- 
stantial, creditable  eouipage ;  his  house,  garden, 
pleasure-grounds,  table — in  short,  everjrthing 
good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every  man 
should  form  such  a  plan  of  living  as  he  can 
execute  completely.  Let  him  not  draw  an  out- 
line wider  than  he  can  fill  up.  I  have  seen 
many  skeletons  of  show  and  munificence  which 
excite  at  once  ridicule  and  pity.  Dr  Taylor 
had  a  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  good  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  being  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  rector  of  Bosworth.  He  was 
a  diligent  justice  of  the  peace,  and  presided 
over  the  town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  which  I  was  told  he  was  very  liberal;  and 
as  a  proof  of  this  it  was  mentioned  to  me,  he 
had  the  preceding  winter  distributed  two  hun- 
dred pounds  among  such  of  them  as  stood  in 
need  of  his  assistance.  He  had  consequently 
a  considerable  political  interest  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  which  he  employed  to  support  the 
Devonshire  family ;  for  though  the  schoolfellow 
and  friend  of  Jfohnson,  he  was  a  Whig.  I 
could  not  perceive  in  his  character  much  con- 
geniality of  any  sort  with  that  of  Johnson,  who, 
however,  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  he  has  a  very  strong 
understanding."  His  size,  and  figure,  and  coun- 
tenance, and  manner,  were  that  of  a  hearty 
English  'squire,  with  the  parson  superinduced; 
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and  I  took  particular  notice  of  his  upper  servant, 
Mr  Peters,  a  decent,  jjrave  man,  in  purple 
clothes,  and  a  large  white  wig,  like  the  butler 
or  major  domo  of  a  bishop. 

Dr  Johnson  and  Dr  Taylor  met  with  great 
cordiality;  and  Johnson  soon  gave  him.  the 
same  sad  account  of  their  schoolfellow,  Congreve, 
that  he  had  given  to  Mr  Hector;  adding  a 
remark  of  such  moment  to  the  rational  conduct 
of  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  deserves 
to  be  imprinted  upon  every  mind :  "  There  is 
nothing  against  which  an  old  man  should  be 
so  much  upon  his  guard  as  putting  himself  to 
nurse."  Innumerable  have  been  the  melancholy 
instances  of  men  once  distinguished  for  firm- 
ness, resolution,  and  spirit,  who  in  their  latter 
days  have  been  governed  like  children,  by 
interested  female  artifice. 

Dr  Taylor  commended  a  physician  who  was 
known  to  him  and  Dr  Johnson,  and  said,  "  I 
fight  many  battles  for  him,  as  many  people  in 
the  country  dislike  him."  Johnson  :  "  But  you 
should  consider,  Sir,  that  by  every  one  of  your 
victories  he  is  a  loser ;  for  every  man  of  whom 
you  get  the  better  will  be  very  an^ry,  and  re- 
solve not  to  employ  him ;  whereas,  if  people  get 
the  better  of  you  in  argument  about  him,  they'll 

think,  *  We'll  send  for  Dr ,  nevertheless.'" 

This  was  an  observation  deep  and  sure  in  human 
nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  *^*  in  which  an 
eminent  judge  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
the  public,  as  having  pronounced  an  unjust 
decision  in  a  great  cause.  Dr  Johnson  main- 
tained that  this  publication  would  not  give  any 
uneasiness  to  the  judge.  "  For,"  said  he,  "either 
he  acted  honestly,  or  he  meant  to  do  injustice. 
If  he  acted  honestly,  his  own  consciousness  will 
protect  him ;  if  he  meant  to  do  injustice,  he  will 
oe  glad  to  see  the  man  who  attacks  him  so  much 
vexed." 

Next  day,  as  Dr  Johnson  had  acquainted 
Dr  Taylor  of  the  reason  for  his  returning 
speedily  to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we 
should  set  out  after  dinner.  A  few  of  Dr  Tay- 
lor's neighbours  were  his  guests  that  day. 

Dr  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  one 
who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  the  philosophical 
wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no  want  of  anything. 
**  Then,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  the  savage  is  a  wise  man." 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  mean  simply  being 
without,  but  not  having  a  want."  I  maintained, 
against  this  proposition,  that  it  was  better  to 
liave  fine  clothes,  for  instance,  than  not  to  feel 
the  want  of  them.  Johnson:  "No,  Sir;  fine 
clothes  are  good  only  as  they  supply  the  want 
of  other  means  of  procuring  respect.  Was 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  think  you,  less  respected 
for  his  coarse  blue  coat  and  black  stock  ?  And 
you  find  the  King  of  Prussia  dresses  plain,  be- 
cause the  dignity  of  his  character  is  sufficient." 
I  here  brought  myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  heed- 
lessly said,  "  Would  not  you^  Sir,  be  the  better 
for  velvet  embroidery  ? "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you 
put  an  end  to  all  argument,  when  you  introduce 
your  opponent  himself.    Have  you  no  better 


manners  ?  There  is  your  want,"  I  apologised 
by  saying,  I  had  mentioned  him  as  an  instance 
of  one  who  wanted  as  little  as  any  man  in  the 
world,  and  yet,  perhaps,  might  receive  some 
additional  lustre  from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening,  we 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  Derby,  and  availed 
ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  my  countryman,  Dr  Butter,  then  physician 
there.  He  was  in  great  indignation  because  Lord 
Mountstuart's  Bill  for  a  Scotch  militia  had  been 
lost  Dr  Johnson  was  as  violent  against  it.  "  1 
am  glad,"  said  he,  "  that  Parliament  has  had  the 
spirit  to  throw  it  out.  You  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  timidity  of  our  scoundrels" 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  the  ministry).  It  may  be 
observed  that  he  used  the  epithet  scoundrel  very 
commonly — not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
generally  understood,  but  as  a  strong  term  of 
disapprobation ;  as,  when  he  abruptly  answered 
Mrs  Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did, 
"  Ready  to  become  a  scoundrel.  Madam;  with  a 
little  more  spoiling  you  will,  I  think,  make  me  a 
complete  rascal."  He  meant,  easy  to  become  a 
capricious  and  self-indulgent  valetudinarian — a 
character  for  which  I  have  heard  him  express 
great  disgust. 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt  "II 
Pal  merino  d'Inghilterra,"  a  romance  praised  by 
Cervantes;  but  did  not  like  it  much.  He  said 
he  read  it  for  the  language,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  his  Italian  expedition.  We  lay  this 
night  at  Loughborough. 

On  Thursday,  March  28th,  we  pursued  our 
journey.  I  mentioned  that  old  Mr  Sheridan 
complained  ofthe  ingratitude  of  Mr  Wedderbume 
and  General  Fraser,  who  had  been  much  obliged 
to  him  when  they  were  young  Scotchmen  entering 
upon  life  in  England.  JOHNSON:  "  Why,  Sir,  a 
man  is  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of 
those  who  have  risen  far  above  him.  A  man,  when 
he  gets  into  a  higher  sphere,  into  other  habits  of 
life,  cannot  keep  up  all  his  former  connections. 
Then,  Sir,  those  who  knew  him  formerly  upon  a 
level  with  themselves,  may  think  that  they  ought 
still  to  be  treated  as  on  a  level,  which  cannot  be; 
and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situation  may 
bring  out  things  which  it  would  be  very  disagree- 
able to  have  mentioned  before  higher  company, 
though  perhaps  everybody  knows  of  them."  He 
placed  this  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and 
showed  that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the  world 
must  not  be  condemned  too  harshly  for  being 
distant  to  former  acquaintance,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  much  obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  wished  that  a  proper  degree  of  atten- 
tion should  be  shown  by  great  men  to  their  early 
friends.  But  if,  either  from  obtuse  insensibility 
to  difference  of  situation,  or  presumptuous  for- 
wardness, which  will  not  submit  even  to  an  ex- 
terior observance  of  it,  the  dignity  of  high  place 
cannot  be  preserved  when  they  are  admittea  into 
the  company  of  those  raised  above  the  state  in 
which  they  once  were,  encroachment  must  be 
repelled,  and  the  kinder  feelings  sacrificed.  To 
one  of  the  very  fortunate  persons  whom  I  have 
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mentioned — namely,  Mr  Wedderburne,now  Lord 
Loughborough — I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate, 
that  I  have  been  assured  by  another  early  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  old  Mr  Macklin,  who  assisted 
in  improving  his  pronunciation,  that  he  found 
him  very  grateful.  Macklin,  I  suppose,  had  not 
pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  so  much  eager- 
ness as  the  gentleman  who  complained  of  him. 
Dr  Johnson's  remark  as  to  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained of  our  friends  who  rise  far  above  us,  is 
certainly  very  just.  By  this  was  withered  the 
early  friendship  between  Charles  Townshend 
and  Akenside;  and  many  similar  instances 
might  be  adduced. 

He  said,  "  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who 
marries  for  love."  We  then  talked  of  marrying 
women  of  fortune ;  and  I  mentioned  a  common 
remark,  that  a  man  may  be,  upon  the  whole, 
richer  by  marrying  a  woman  with  a  very  small 
portion,  because  a  woman  of  fortune  will  be  pro- 
portionally expensive;  whereas  a  woman  who 
brings  none  will  be  very  moderate  in  expenses. 
Johnson  :  "  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  this  is  not 
true.  A  woman  of  fortune,  being  used  to  the 
handling  of  money,  spends  it  judiciously ;  but  a 
woman  who  gets  the  command  of  money  for  the 
iirst  time  upon  her  marriage,  has  such  a  gust  in 
spending  it,  that  she  throws  it  away  with  great 
profusion." 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age,  in- 
sisting that  they  were  more  faithful  to  their  hus- 
bands, and  more  virtuous  in  every  respect,  than 
in  former  times,  because  their  understandings 
were  better  cultivated.  It  was  an  undoubted 
proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good  disposition,  that 
ne  was  never  querulous,  never  prone  to  inveigh 
against  the  present  times,  as  is  so  common  when 
superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  willing  to  speak  favourably  of  his 
own  age ;  and,  indeed,  maintained  its  superiority 
in  every  respect,  except  in  its  reverence  for 
government ;  the  relaxation  of  which  he  imputed 
as  its  grand  cause,  to  the  shock  which  our 
monarchy  received  at  the  Revolution,  though 
necessary;  and  secondly,  to  the  timid  con- 
cessions made  to  faction  by  successive  adminis- 
trations in  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty.  I 
am  happy  to  think  that  he  lived  to  see  the  crown 
at  last  recover  its  just  influence. 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper  that  Dr 
James  was  dead.  I  thought  that  the  death  of  an 
old  schoolfellow,  and  one  with  whom  he  had  lived 
a  good  deal  in  London,  would  have  affected  my 
fellow  traveller  much;  but  he  only  said,  "Ah! 
poor  Jamy."  Afterwards,  however,  when  we 
were  in  the  chaise,  he  said,  with  more  tenderness, 
**  Since  I  set  out  on  this  jaunt,  I  have  lost  an 
old  friend  and  a  young  one — Dr  James  and  poor 
Harry"  (meaning  Mr  Thrale's  son). 

Having  lain  at  St  Alban's,  on  Thursday,  March 
28th,  we  breakfasted  the  next  morning  at  Barnet. 
I  expressed  to  him  a  weakness  of  mmd  which  I 
could  not  help ;  an  uneasy  apprehension  that  my 
wife  and  children,  who  were  at  a  great  distance 
from  me,  might  perhaps  be  ill.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
**  consider  how  foolish  you  would  think  it  in  tAem 


to  be  apprehensive  ihsLtyou  are  ill."  This  sudden 
turn  relieved  me  for  the  moment;  but  1  after- 
wards perceived  it  to  be  an  ingenious  fallacy. 
I  might,  to  be  sure,  be  satisfied  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  about  me,  because  I 
knew  that  I  myself  was  well ;  but  we  might  have 
mutual  anxiety  without  the  charge  of  folly,  be- 
cause each  was,  in  some  degree,  uncertain  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to  Lon- 
don, that  metropolis  which  we  both  loved  so 
much,  for  the  high  and  varied  intellectual  plea- 
sure which  it  furnishes.  I  experienced  immediate 
happiness  while  whirled  along  with  such  a  com- 
panion, and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  observed  one 
day  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  that  a  man  is  never 
happy  for  the  present  but  when  he  is  drunk. 
Will  you  not  add, — or  when  driving  in  a  post- 
chaise?"  Johnson:  "No,  sir;  youarednving 
rsLpidly /rom  something,  or  /<?  something." 

Talkmg  of  melancholy,  he  said,  "  Some  men, 
and  very  thinking  men  too,  have  not  those  vex- 
ing thoughts.*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the  same 
all  the  year  round.  Beauclerk,  except  when  ill 
and  in  pain,  is  the  same.  But  I  believe  most 
men  have  them  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
capable  of  having  them.  If  I  were  in  the 
country,  and  were  distressed  by  that  malady,  f 
would  force  myself  to  take  a  book ;  and  every 
time  I  did  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.  Melan- 
choly, indeed,  should  be  diverted  by  every 
means  but  drinking." 

We  stopped  at  Messrs  Dilly's,  booksellers  in 
the  Poultiy ;  from  whence  he  hurried  away,  in  a 
hackney-coach,  to  Mr  Thrale's,  in  the  Borough. 
I  called  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  having 
promised  to  acquaint  Mrs  Williams  of  his  safe 
return ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  sitting 
with  her  at  tea,  and,  as  I  thought,  not  in  a  very 
good  humour :  for,  it  seems,  when  he  had  got  to 
MrThrale's,  he  found  the  coach  was  at  the  door 
waiting  to  carry  Mrs  and  Miss  Thrale,  and 
Sigiior  Baretti,  their  Italian  master,  to  Bath. 
This  was  not  showing  the  attention  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  the  "  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend" — the  Im/oc  who  had  hastened  from 
the  country  to  console  a  distressed  mother,  who, 
he  understood,  was  very  anxious  for  his  return. 
They  had,  I  found,  without  ceremony,  proceeded 
on  their  intended  journey.  I  was  glad  to  under- 
stand from  him  that  it  was  still  resolved  that  his 
tour  to  Italy  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  should 
take  place,  of  which  he  had  entertained  some 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  loss  they  had  suffered ; 

•  The  phrase  "  vexing  thoughts,"  is,  I  think,  very  exjMressivc. 
It  has  been  familiar  to  me  from  my  childhood ;  for  it  is  to  b« 
found  in  the  "  Psalms  in  Metre,"  used  in  the  churches  (1  believe 
I  should  say  kirki)  of  Scotland,  Psal.  xliii.  v.  5. 

"  Why  art  thou  then  cast  down,  my  soul? 
What  should  discourage  thee? 
And  why  with  vexinr  thoughts  art  thou 
Disquieted  in  me  ? 
Some  allowance  must,  no  doubt,  be  made  for  early  prepossession 
But  at  a  maturer  period  of  life,  after  looking  at  various  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  version  used 
in  Scotland  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best ;  and  that  it  is  vain  to 
think  of  having  a  better.    It  has  in  general  a  simplicity  and 
unction  of  sacred  poesy ;  and  in  many  porta  its  transfusion  is 
1   admirable. 
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and  his  doubts  afterwards  appeared  to  be  well 
founded.  He  observed,  indeed  very  justly,  that 
"their  loss  was  an  additional  reason  for  their 
going  abroad ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  fixed  that 
he  should  have  been  one  of  the  party,  he  would 
force  them  out ;  but  he  would  not  advise  them, 
unless  his  advice  was  asked,  lest  they  might 
suspect  that  he  recommended  what  he  wished 
on  his  own  account."  I  was  not  pleased  that 
his  intimacy  with  Mr  Thrale's  family,  though  it 
no  doubt  contributed  much  to  his  comfort  and 
enjoyment,  was  not  without  some  degree  of  re- 
straint :  not,  as  has  been  grossly  suggested,  that 
it  was  required  of  him  as  a  task  to  talk  for  the 
entertainment  of  them  and  their  company,  but 
that  he  was  not  quite  at  his  ease ;  which,  how- 
ever, might  partly  be  owing  to  his  own  honest 
pride — that  dignity  of  mind  which  is  always 
jealous  of  appearing  too  compliant. 

On  Sunday,  March  31,  I  called  on  him,  and 
showed  him,  as  a  curiosity,  which  I  bad  dis- 
covered, his  "  Translation  of  Lobo's  Account  of 
Abyssinia,"  which  Sir  John  Pringle  had  lent 
me,  it  being  then  little  known  as  one  of  his 
works.  He  said,  "Take  no  notice  of  it,"  or 
"don't  talk  of  it"  He  seemed  to  think  it  be- 
neath him,  though  done  at  six-and-twenty.  I 
said  to  him,  "  Your  style.  Sir,  is  much  improved 
since  you  translated  this.  "  He  answered,  with 
a  sort  of  triumphant  smile,  "  Sir,  I  hope  it  is." 

On  Wednesday,  April  3,  in  the  morning  I 
found  him  very  busy  putting  his  books  in  order, 
and  as  they  were  generally  very  old  ones,  clouds 
of  dust  were  flying  around  him.  He  had  on  a 
pair  of  large  gloves,  such  as  hedgers  use.  His 
])resent  appearance  put  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle 
Dr  Boswell's  description  of  him,  "A  robust 
genius,  born  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversation  which 
had  passed  between  me  and  Captain  Cook,  the 
day  before,  at  dinner,  at  Sir  John  Pringle's  ; 
and  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  conscientious 
accuracy  of  that  celebrated  circumnavigator, 
who  set  me  right  as  to  many  of  the  exaggerated 
accounts  given  by  Dr  Hawkesworth  of  his 
voyages.  I  told  him  that  while  I  was  with  the 
Captain  I  catch'd  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity 
and  adventure,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
go  with  him  on  his  next  voyage.  JOHNSON ; 
"  Why,  Sir,  a  man  does  feel  so,  till  he  considers 
how  very  Httle  he  can  learn  from  such  voyages." 
•  BoswELL :  "  But  one  is  carried  away  with  the 
general  gnmd  and  indistinct  notion  of  A 
Voyage  round  the  World."  Johnson  : 
"  Yes,  Sir ;  but  a  man  is  to  guard  himself 
against  taking  a  thing  in  general."  I  said  I 
was  certain  that  a  great  part  of  what  we  are 
told  by  the  travellers  to  the  South  Sea  might  be 
conjecture,  because  they  had  not  enough  of  the 
language  of  those  countries  to  understand  so 
much  as  they  have  related.  Objects  falling 
under  the  observation  of  the  senses  must  be 
clearly  known ;  but  everything  intellectual, 
everything  abstract  —  politics,  morals,  and 
religion— must  be  darkly  guessed.  Dr  Johnson 
was  of  the  same  opinion.     He,  upon  another 


occasion,  when  a  friend  mentioned  to  him 
several  extraordinary  facts,  as  communicated 
to  him  by  the  circumnavigators,  slily  observed, 
"Sir,  I  never  before  knew  how  much  I  was 
respected  by  these  gentlemen ;  they  told  me 
none  of  these  things." 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a  native 
of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  after  he  had 
been  some  time  in  this  country.  He  was  struck 
with  the  elegance  of  his  behaviour,  and  ac- 
counted for  It  thus :  "  Sir,  he  had  passed  his 
time,  while  in  England,  only  in  the  best  com- 
pany :  so  that  all  that  he  had  acquired  of  our 
manners  was  genteel  As  a  proof  of  this,  Sir, 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  he  dined  one  day  at 
Streatham ;  they  sat  with  their  backs  to  the 
light  fronting  me,  so  that  I  could  not  see  dis- 
tinctly :  and  there  was  so  little  of  the  savage 
in  Omai,  that  I  \.  as  afraid  to  speak  to  either, 
lest  I  should  mistake  one  for  the  other." 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre  Tavern^ 
after  the  rising  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  a 
branch  of  the  litigation  concerning  the  Douglas 
Estate,  in  which  I  was  one  of  the  counsel,  was 
to  come  on.  I  brought  with  me  Mr  Murray, 
Solicitor-General  of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Henderland.  I  mentioned  Mr  Solicitor's 
relation,  Lord  Charles  Hay,  with  whom  I  knew 
Dr  Johnson  had  been  acouainted.  Johnson  : 
"I  wrote  something  for  Lord  Charles;  and  I 
thought  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court- 
martial.^^  I  suffered  a  great  loss  when  he  died ; 
he  was  a  mighty  pleasing  man  in  conversation, 
and  a  reading  man.  The  character  of  a  soldier 
is  high.  They  who  stand  forth  the  foremost  in 
danger  for  the  community  have  the  respect  of 
mankind.  An  officer  is  much  more  respected 
than  any  other  man  who  has  as  little  money.  In 
a  commercial  country  money  will  always  pur- 
chase respect.  But  you  find  an  officer,  who  has» 
properly  speaking,  no  money,  is  everywhere  well 
received,  and  treated  with  attention.  The  char- 
acter of  a  soldier  always  stands  him  instead." 
BoswELL:  "Yet,  Sir,  I  think  that  common 
soldiers  are  worse  thought  of  than  other  men  in 
the  same  rank  of  life — such  as  labourers." 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  a  common  soldier  is 
usually  a  very  gross  man,  and  any  quality  which 
procures  respect  may  be  overwhelmed  by  gross- 
ness.  A  man  of  learning  may  be  so  vicious  or 
so  ridiculous  that  you  cannot  respect  him.  A 
common  soldier,  too,  generally  eats  more  than 
he  can  pay  for.  But  when  a  common  soldier  is 
civil  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat  procures  him  a 
degree  of  respect."  The  peculiar  respect  paid 
to  the  military  character  in  France  was  men- 
tioned. BoswELL :  "  I  should  think  that  where 
military  men  are  so  numerous,  they  would  be 
less  valued  as  not  being  rare."  Johnson  : 
"  Nay,  Sir,  wherever  a  particular  character  or 
profession  is  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people, 
those  who  are  of  it  will  be  valued  above  other 
men.  We  value  an  Englishman  high  in  this 
country,  and  yet  Englishmen  are  not  rare  in  it" 

Mr  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philosophers 
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for  the  candour  and  good  humour  with  which 
those  of  different  sects  disputed  with  each  other. 
Johnson:  "Sir,  they  disputed  with  good 
humour,  because  they  were  not  in  earnest  as 
to  religion.  Had  the  ancients  been  serious  in 
their  belief,  we  should  not  have  had  their  gods 
exhibited  in  the  manner  we  find  them  repre- 
sented in  the  poets.  The  people  would  not 
have  suffered  it.  They  disputed  with  good 
humour  upon  the  fanciful  theories,  because  they 
were  not  mterested  in  the  truth  of  them  :  when 
a  man  has  nothing  to  lose  he  may  be  in  good 
humour  with  his  opponent  Accordingly  you 
see,  in  Lucian,  that  the  Epicurean,  who  argues 
only  negatively,  keeps  his  temper;  the  Stoic, 
who  has  something  positive  to  preserve,  grows 
angry.  Being  angry  with  one  who  controverts 
an  opinion  which  you  value,  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  uneasiness  which  you  feeL 
Every  man  who  attacks  my  belief  diminishes, 
in  some  degree,  my  confidence  in  it,  and  there- 
fore makes  me  uneasy;  and  I  am  angry  with 
him  who  makes  me  uneasy.  Those  only  who 
believed  in  revelation  have  been  angry  at  having 
their  faith  called  in  question ;  because  they  only 
had  something  upon  which  they  could  rest  as 
matter  of  fact."  Murray  :  **  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  not  angry  at  a  man  for  controvert- 
ing an  opinion  which  we  believe  and  value; 
we  rather  pity  him."  JOHNSON:  "Why,  Sir, 
to  be  sure  when  you  wish  a  man  to  have  that 
belief  which  you  think  is  of  infinite  advantage, 
you  wish  well  to  him :  but  your  primary  con- 
sideration is  your  own  quiet  If  a  madman 
were  to  come  into  this  room  with  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  no  doubt  we  should  pity  the  state  of 
his  mind ;  but  our  primary  consideration  would 
be  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  should  knock 
him  down  first,  and  pity  him  afterwards;  No, 
Sir;  every  man  will  dispute  with  great  good 
humour  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is  not 
interested.  I  will  dispute  very  calmly  upon  the 
probability  of  another  man's  son  being  hanged ; 
but  if  a  man  zealously  enforces  the  probability 
that  my  own  son  will  be  hanged,  I  shall  certainly 
not  be  in  a  very  good  humour  with  him."  I 
added  this  illustration,  "  If  a  man  endeavours 
to  convince  me  that  my  wife,  whom  I  love  very 
much,  and  in  whom  I  place  great  confidence, 
is  a  disagreeable  woman,  and  is  even  unfaithful 
to  me,  I  shall  be  very  angry ;  for  he  is  putting 
me  in  fear  of  being  unhappy."  Murray  :  "But, 
Sir,  truth  will  always  bear  an  examination." 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  but  it  is  painful  to  be 
forced  to  defend  it.  Consider,  Sir,  how  should 
you  like,  though  conscious  of  your  innocence, 
to  be  tried  b^ore  a  jury  for  a  capital  crime 
once  a  week." 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools ;  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which  Johnson 
displayed  in  a  luminofls  manner ;  but  his  argu- 
ments preponderated  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive 
at  one  of  them,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
Mr  Murray  was  very  much  influenced  by  what 
he  had  heard  to-day,  in  his  determination  to  send 


his  own  son  to  Westminster  school. — I  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  my 
own  two  sons ;  having  placed  the  eldest  at  Eton, 
and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot  say 
which  is  best  But  in  justice  to  both  those 
noble  seminaries,  I,  with  high  satisfaction,  de- 
clare, that  my  boys  have  derived  firom  them  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  no  evil:  and  I  trust  they  will, 
like  Horace,  be  grateful  to  their  father  for  giving 
them  so  valuable  an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topic,  which  is  often  ignor- 
antly  urged,  that  the  universities  of  England  are 
too  rich ;  *  so  that  learning  does  not  flourish  in 
them  as  it  would  do,  if  those  who  teach  had 
smaller  isalaries,  and  depended  on  their  assiduity 
for  a  great  part  of  their  income.    Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  the  very  reverse  pf  this  is  the  truth ;  the 
English  universities  are  not  rich  enough.    Our 
fellowships  are  only  sufficient  to  support  a  man 
during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world,  and 
accordingly  in  general  they  are  held  no  longer 
than  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  getting  away. 
Now  and  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  fellow  who 
grows  old  in  his  college ;  but  this  is  against  his 
will,  unless  he  be  a  man  very  indolent  indeed. 
A  hundred  a-year  is  reckoned  a  good  fellow- 
ship, and  that  is  no  moie  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  man  decently  as  a  scliolar.    We  do  not 
allow  our  fellows  to  marry,  because  we  consider 
academical    institutions    as  preparatory   to    a 
settlement  in  the  world.     It  is  only  by  being 
employed  as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  obtain 
anything  more  than  a  livelihood.    To  be  sure 
a  man,  who  has  enough  without  teaching,  will 
probably  not  teach ;  for  we  would  all  be  idle  if 
we  could.     In  the  same  manner,  a  man  who  is 
t6  get  nothing  by  teaching  will  not  exert  himself. 
Gresham  college  was  intended  as  a  place  of  in- 
struction for  London ;  able  professors  were  to  read 
lectures  gratis ;  they  contrived  to  have  no  scho- 
lars;   whereas  if  they  had  been    allowed    to 
receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from  each  scholar, 
they  would  have  been  emulous  to  have  had 
many  scholars.    Everybody  will  agree  that  it 
should  be  the  interest  of  those  who  teach  to 
have  scholars ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  our  uni- 
versities.   That  they  are  too  rich  is  certainly 
not  true ;  for  they  have  nothing  good  enough  to 
keep  a  man  of  eminent  learning  with  tliem  for 
his  life.     In  the  foreign  universities  a  professor- 
ship is  a  high  thing.     It  is  as  much  almost  as  a 
man  can  make  by  his  learning ;  and  therefore 
we  find  the  most  learned  men  abroad  are  in  the 
universities.     It  is  not  so  with  us.     Our  uni- 
versities are  impoverished  of  learning,  by  the 
penury  of  their  provisions.     I  wish  there  were 
many  places  of  a  thousand  a-year  at  Oxford,  to 
keep  first-rate  men  of  learning  from  quitting 
the  University."    Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the 
case,    literature    would    have    a    still   greater 
dignity   and  splendour  at  Oxford,  and  there 
would  be  grander  living  sources  of  instruction. 

*  Dr  Adam  Smith,  who  was  for  some  time  a  profesKxr  in  th« 
University  of  Glasgow,  has  uttered,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,** 
some  reflections  upon  this  subject,  which  are  certainly  not  well 
founded,  and  seem  to  be  invidious. 
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I  mentioned  Mr  Maclaurin's  ^^  uneasiness  on 
account  of  a  degree  of  ridicule  carelessly  thrown 
on  his  deceased  father,  in  Goldsmith's  "History 
of  Animated  Nature,"  in.  which  that  celebrated 
mathematician  is  represented  as  being  subject  to 
fits  of  yawning  so  violent  as  to  render  him  in- 
capable of  proceeding  in  his  lecture ;  a  story 
altogether  unfounded,  but  for  the  publication  of 
which  the  law  would  give  no  reparation.*'^  This 
led  us  to  agitate  the  question,  whether  legal 
redress  could  be  obtained,  even  when  a  man's 
deceased  relation  was  calumniated  in  a  publica- 
tion. Mr  Murray  maintained  there  should  be 
reparation,  unless  the  author  could  justify  him- 
self by  proving  the  fact.  JOHNSON  :  "Sir,  it  is 
of  so  much  more  consequence  that  truth  should 
be  told,  than  that  individuals  should  not  be 
made  uneasy,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the 
law  docs  not  restrain  writing  freely  concerning 
the  characters  of  the  dead.  Damages  will  be 
given  to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in  his  life- 
time, because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his  worldly 
interest,  or  at  least  hurt  in  his  mind;  but  the 
law  does  not  regard  that  uneasiness  which  a 
man  feels  on  having  his  ancestor  calumniated. 
That  is  too  nice.  Let  him  deny  what  is  said, 
and  let  the  matter  have  a  fair  chance  by  dis- 
cussion. But  if  a  man  could  say  nothing  against 
a  character  but  what  he  can  prove,  history  could 
not  be  written;  for  a  great  deal  is  known  of 
men  of  which  proof  cannot  be  brought.  A 
minister  may  be  notoriously  known  to  take 
bribes,  and  yet  you  may  not  be  able  to  prove 
it."  Mr  Murray  suggested  that  the  author 
should  be  obliged  to  show  some  sort  of  evi- 
dence, though  he  would  not  require  a  strict 
legal  proof;  but  Johnson  firmly  and  resolutely 
opposed  any  restraint  whatever,  as  adverse  to  a 
free  investigation  of  the  characters  of  man- 
kind.t 

*  Dr  Goldsmith  was  dead  before  Mr  Maclnurin  discovered 
the  ludicrous  error.  But  Mr  Nourse,  the  liookselier,  who  was 
thjproprietor  of  the  work,  upon  being  applied  to  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  agreed  very  handsomely  to  have  the  leaf  on  which  it 
was  contain«*d  cancelled  and  reprinted  without  it,  at  his  own 
expense. 

t  What  Dr  Johnson  has  here  said  is  undoubtedly  good  sense: 
y^  I  am  afraid  that  law,  though  defined  by  Lord  Coke  **  the 
perfection  of  reason,"  is  not  altogether  with  him ;  for  it  is  held 
in  the  books,  that  an  attack  on  the  reputation  even  of  a  dead 
man  may  be  punished  as  a  libel,  because  tending  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  There  is,  however,  I  believe,  no  modem  decided 
case  to  that  effea.  In  the  King's  Bench,  Trinity  Term,  xtoo,  the 
question  occurred  on  occasion  of  an  indictment.  The  Kingy. 
fopham^  who,  as  a  proprietor  of  a  newsfuiper  entitled  "  The 
World,"  was  found  guilty  of  a  libel  against^  Karl^  Cowper, 
deceased,  because  certain  injurious  charges  against  his  lordship 
were  published  in  that  paper.  An  arrest  of  judgment  hav-ing 
been  moved  for,  the  case  was  afterwards  solemnly  argued.  My 
friend,  Mr  Const,  whom  I  delight  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
praise,  not  only  for  hb  abilities  but  his  manners — a  gentleman 
whose  ancient  German  blood  has  been  mellowed  in  England, 
and  who  may  be  truly  said  to  unite  the  haron  and  the  barrister 
— was  one  or  the  counsel  for  Mr  Topham.  He  displa^^'ed  much 
learning  and  ingenuity  upon  the  general  question ;  which,  how. 
ever,  was  not  decided,  as  the  court  granted  an  arrest  chiefly  on 
the  informality  of  the  indictment.  No  man  has  a  higher 
reverence  for  the  law  of  England  than  I  have ;  but,  with  all 
deference,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  prosecution  by  indictment, 
if  a  defendant  is  never  to  be  allowed  to  justify,  must  often  be 
very  oppressive,  unless  juries,  whom  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  holding  to  be  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  re- 
solutely  interpose.  Of  late,  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  passed  de- 
claratory of  their  full  ri(;ht  to  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in  matter 
of  libel ;  and  the  bill  having  been  brought  in  by  a  popular 


On  Thursday,  April  4,  having  called  on  Dr 
Johnson,  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was  not 
so  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks,  so  that 
it  might  be  shot  at  as  much  as  people  chose  to 
attempt,  and  yet  remain  unhurt.  Johnson  : 
**  Then,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  shot  at  Nobody 
attempts  to  dispute  that  two  and  two  make  four : 
but  with  contests  concerning  moral  truth,  human 
passions  are  generally  mixed,  and  therefore  it 
must  ever  be  liable  to  assault  and  misrepresen- 
tation." 

On  Friday,  April  5,  being  Good  Friday,  after 
having  attended  the  morning  service  at  St 
Clement's  church,  I  walked  home  with  Johnson- 
We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Johnson  :  **  In  the  barbarous  ages.  Sir,  priests 
and  people  were  equally  deceived ;  but  afterwards 
there  were  gross  corruptions  introduced  by  the 
clergy,  such  as  indulgences  to  priests  to  have 
concubines,  and  the  worship  of  images,  not, 
indeed,  inculcated,  but  knowingly  permitted.'' 
He  strongly  censured  the  licenced  stews  at 
Rome.  Boswell:  "So  then.  Sir,  you  would 
allow  no  irregular  intercourse  whatever  between 
the  sexes  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  To  be  sure  I  would 
not,  Sir.  I  would  punish  it  much  more  than  it 
is  done,  and  so  restrain  it  In  all  countries 
there  has  been  fornication,  as  in  all  countries 
there  has  been  theft ;  but  there  may  be  more  or 
less  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  law.  All  men  will  natur- 
ally commit  fornication,  as  all  men  will  naturally 
steal.  And,  Sir,  it  is  very  absurd  to  argue,  as 
has  been  often  done,  that  prostitutes  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  violent  eflfects  of  appetite  from 
violating  the  decent  order  of  life;  nay,  should  be 
permitted,  in  order  to  preserve  the  chastity  of 
our  wives  and  daughters.  Depend  upon  it. 
Sir,  severe  laws,  steadily  enforced,  would  be 
sufficient  against  those  evils,  and  would  promote 
marriage." 

I  stated  to  him  this  case : — "  Suppose  a  man 
has  a  daughter,  who  he  knows  has  oeen  seduced, 
but  her  misfortune  is  concealed  from  the  world  ; 
should  he  keep  her  in  his  house?  Would  he 
not,  by  doing  so,  be  accessary  to  imposition  ? 

have,  in  most  extravagant  terms. 


gentleman,  manv  of  his  I      _  ^ ^ 

eclaimed  on  the  wonderful  acquisition  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  For  my  own  part,  I  ever  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this 
right  was  inherent  in  the  veryconstitutionot  a  jury,  and,  indeed, 
in  sense  and  reason,  inseparable  from  their  important  functioo. 
To  establish  it,  therefore,  by  statute,  is,  I  think,  narrowing 
its  foundation,  which  is  the  broad  and  deep  basis  of  common 
law.  Would  it  not  rather  weaken  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
or  any  other  old  and  universally  acknowledged  richt,  should  dn: 
legislature  pass  xui  act  in  favour  of  it?  In  my  "  Letter  to  the 
People  of  Scotland,  against  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Lord:^ 
of  Session,**  published  in  17S5,  there  is  the  following  passr.^'e, 
which,  as  a  concise,  and,  I  nope,  a  fair  and  rational  state  of  Uie 
matter,  I  presume  to  quote :— '*  The  juries  of  England  are  judges 
of  law  as  well  as  of /act  in  many  civil  and  in  all  criminal  trisd*. 
That  my  principles  of  retistance  may  not  be  misapprehended 
any  more  than  my  principles  of  tubmission^  I  protest  that  I 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  encourage  juries  to  contra* 
diet  rashly,  wantonly,  or  perversely,  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 
On  the  contrary^  I  would  have  them  listen  respectfully  to  the 
advice  they  receive  from  the  bench,  by  which  they  may  often  be 
well  directed  in  forming  tkeir  own  opinion;  which,  'and  not 
another's,'  is  the  opinion  they  are  to  return  upon  their  oaths. 
But  where,  after  due  attention  to  all  that  the  judge  has  said, 
they  are  decidedly  of  a  different  0|Mnion  from  him,  they  have  not 
only  a  /(mvr  and  a  rights  but  they  are  bound  in  consa'ence  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  accordingly." 
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And,  perhaps,  a  worthy,  unsuspecting  man  might 
come  and  marry  this  woman,  unless  the  father 
inform  him  of  the  truth."  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  he 
is  accessary  to  no  imposition.  His  daughter  is 
in  his  house  ;  and  if  a  man  courts  her,  he  takes 
his  chance.  If  a  friend,  or,  indeed,  if  any  man, 
asks  his  opinion  whether  he  should  marry  her, 
he  ought  to  advise  him  against  it,  without  telling 
why,  because  his  real  opinion  is  then  required. 
Or,  if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of  her 
frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his  house. 
You  are  to  consider  the  state  of  life  is  this  :  we 
are  to  judge  of  one  another*s  characters  as  well 
as  we  can  ;  and  a  man  is  not  bound  in  honesty 
or  honour  to  tell  us  the  faults  of  his  daughter 
or  of  himself.  A  man  who  has  debauched  his 
friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged  to  say  to  every 
body — '  Take  care  of  me  ;  don't  let  me  enter 
your  house  without  suspicion.  I  once  debauched 
a  friend's  daughter  ;  I  may  debauch  yours."* 

Mr  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared  to 
bear  the  loss  of  his  son  with  a  manly  composure. 
There  was  no  affectation  about  him;  and  he 
talked,  as  usual,  upon  indifferent  subjects.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  hesitate  as  to  the  intended 
Italian  tour,  on  which,  I  flattered  myself,  he  and 
Mrs  Thrale  and  Dr  Johnson  were  soon  to  set 
out;  and  therefore  I  pressed  it  as  much  as  I 
could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr  Beauclerk  had 
said,  that  Baretti,  whom  they  were  to  carry  with 
them,  would  keep  them  so  long  in  the  little 
towns  of  his  own  district,  that  they  would  not 
have  time  to  see  Rome.  I  mentioned  this  to  put 
them  on  their  guard.  Johnson:  "Sir,  we  do 
not  thank  Mr  Beauclerk  for  supposing  that  we 
are  to  be  directed  by  Baretti.  No,  Sir;  Mr 
Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  advice,  to  Mr  Jackson* 
(the  all-knowing),  and  get  from  him  a  plan  for 
seeing  the  most  that  can  be  seen  in  the  time  that 
we  have  to  travel.  We  must,  to  be  sure,  sec 
Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  as 
much  more  as  we  can."  (Speaking  with  a  tone 
of  animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his  re- 
marks on  Italy,  he  said,  "I  do  not  see  that  I 
could  make  a  book  upon  Italy:  yet  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  200/.  or  500/.  by  such  a  work." 
This  showed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  Tour  upon 
the  Continent  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  contem- 
plation, and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that 
strange  opinion  which  his  indolent  disposition 
made  him  utter :  "  No  man  but  a  blockhead  ever 
wrote  except  for  money."  Numerous  instances 
to  refute  this  will  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in 
the  history  of  literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  many  sketches  of  char- 
acter which  were  treasured  in  his  mind,  and 
which  he  was  wont  to  produce  quite  unexpectedly 
in  a  very  entertaining  manner.  "  I  lately,"  said 
he,  "  received  a  letter  from  the  East  Indies,  from 
a  gentleman*^  whom  I  formerly  knew  very  well; 
he  had  returned  from  that  country  with  a  hand- 
some fortune,  as  it  was  reckoned,  before  means 

♦  A  Kcntleman  who,  from  his  extraordinary  stores  of  know- 
ledge, has  been  styled  ornniscient.  Johnson,  I  think  very 
properly,  altered  it  to  all'knowing^  as  tt  is  a  verbum  foUunt 
appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being. 


were  found  to  acquire  those  immense  sums  which 
have  been  brought  from  thence  of  late;  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  an  agreeable  man,  and  lived  very 
prettily  in  London,  till  his  wife  died.  After  her 
death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and  gaming,  and 
lost  all  he  had.  One  evening  he  lost  1000/.  to  a 
gentleman,  whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  have  for- 
gotten. Next  morning  he  sent  the  gentleman 
500/.,  with  an  apology  that  it  was  all  he  had  in 
the  world.  The  gentleman  sent  the  money  back 
to  him,  declaring  he  would  not  accept  of  it ;  and 

adding,  that  if  Mr had  occasion  for  500/. 

more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He  resolved  to 
go  out  again  to  the  East  Indies,  and  make  his 
fortune  anew.  He  got  a  considerable  appoint- 
ment, and  I  had  some  intention  of  accompanying 
him.  Had  I  thought  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should 
have  gone ;  but  at  that  time  I  had  objections  to 
quitting  England." 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  about 
Johnson,  whom  shallow  observers  have  supposed 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  world,  that  very  few 
men  had  seen  greater  variety  of  characters;  and 
none  could  observe  them  better,  as  was  evident 
from  the  strong  yet  nice  portraits  which  he  often 
drew.  I  have  frequently  thought  that  if  he  had 
made  out  what  the  French  call  une  catalogue 
raisantUe  of  all  the  people  who  had  passed  imder 
his  observation,  it  would  have  afforded  a  very 
rich  fund  of  instruction  and  entertainment.  The 
suddenness  with  which  his  accounts  of  some  of 
them  started  out  in  conversation,  was  not  less 
pleasing  than  surprising.  I  remember  he  once 
observed  to  me, "  It  is  wonderful,  Sir,  what  is  to 
be  found  in  London.  The  most  literar>'  con- 
versation that  I  ever  enjoyed  was  at  the  table  of 
Jack  Ellis,  a  money-sen vener  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange,  with  whom  I  at  one  period  used  to 
dine  generally  once  a  week."  ♦ 

Volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  a  list  of 
his  numerous  and  various  acquaintance,  none  of 
whom  he  ever  forgot;  and  could  describe  and 
discriminate  them  all  with  precision  and  vivacity. 
He  associated  with  persons  the  most  widely 
different  in  manners,  abilities,  rank,  and  accom- 
plishments. He  was  at  once  the  companion  of 
the  brilliant  Colonel  Forrester  of  the  Guards, 
who  wrote  "  The  Polite  Philosopher,"  and  of  the 
awkward  and  uncouth  Robert  Levett;  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Mr  Sastres,  the  Italian  master; 
and  has  dined  one  day  with  the  beautiful,  gay, 

*  This  Mr  Ellis  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  that  proficasioii 
called  Scriveners^  which  is  one  of  the  London  companies,  bat 
of  which  the  bu«ness  is  no  longer  carried  on  separately^  but  is 
transacted  by  attorneys  and  others.  He  was  a  man  of  litera- 
ture and  talents.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Hudibrastic  verston 
of  Maphaeus's  Canto,  in  addition  to  the  iEneid;  of  some  poems 
in  Dodsley's  Collections:  and  various  other  small  pieces;  but 
being  a  very  modest  man,  never  put  his  name  to  anything.^  He 
sho>/mi  me  a  translation  which  he  had  made  of  Ovid's  Epistles, 
very  prettily  done.  There  is  a  good  engraved  portrait  of  him 
by  Pether,  from  a  picture  hy  Fry,  which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the 
Scriveners'  Company.  I  visited  him  October  4,  1790,  in  his 
ninety*third  j^ear,  and  found  his  judgment  distmct  and  clear, 
and  lus  memory,  though  faded  so  as  to  fail  him  occasionally* 
yet,  as  he  assured  me,  and  I  indeed  perceived,  able  to  serve  him 
very  well,  after  a  little  recollection.  It  was  agreeable  to  ob- 
serve that  he  was  free  from  the  discontent  and  fretfulness  wluch 
too  often  molest  old  age.  He,  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
walked  to  Rotherhithe,  where  he  dined  and  walked  home  in  the 
evening.    He  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1791. 
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and  fascinating  Lady  Craven,*  **  and  the  next 
with  good  Mrs  Gardiner,  the  tallow-chandler,  on 
Snow  Hill. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  discovering 
so  much  of  the  knowledge  peculiar  to  different 
professions,  he  told  me,  '*  I  learnt  what  I  know 
of  law  chiefly  from  Mr  Ballow,  a  very  able  man. 
I  learnt  some  too  from  Chambers;  but  was  not  so 
teachable  then.  One  is  not  willing  to  be  taught 
by  a  young  man."  When  1  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  more  about  Mr  Ballow,  Johnson  said, 
"Sir,  I  have  seen  him  but  once  these  twenty 
years.  The  tide  of  life  has  driven  us  different 
ways."  I  was  sorry  at  the  time  to  hear  this; 
but  whoever  quits  the  creeks  of  private  connec- 
tions, and  fairljr  gets  into  the  great  ocean  of 
London,  will  by  imperceptible  degrees,  unavoid- 
ably experience  such  cessations  of  acquaintance. 

"My  knowledge  of  physic,"  he  added,  "I 
learnt  from  Dr  James,  wnom  I  helped  in  writing 
the  proposals  for  his  Dictionary,  and  also  a  little 
in  the  Dictionary  itself.t  I  also  learnt  from  Dr 
Lawrence,  but  was  then  grown  more  stubborn." 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day,  while  Mr 
Thrale  and  I  sat  with  him.  Francis  announced 
that  a  large  packet  was  brought  to  him  from  the 
post-office,  said  to  have  come  from  Lisbon,  and 
It  was  char^^ed  7/.  los.  He  would  not  receive  it, 
supposing  It  to  be  some  trick,  nor  did  he  even 
look  at  It.  But,  upon  inquiry  afterwards,  he 
found  it  was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that 
very  friend  in  the  East  Indies,  of  whom  he  had 
been  speaking ;  and  the  ship  which  carried  ii 
having  come  from  Portugal,  this  packet,  with 
others,  had  been  put  into  the  post-office  at 
Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming  club,  of  which  Mr 
Beauclerk  had  given  me  an  account,  where  the 
members  played  to  a  desperate  extent.'^^  John- 
son :  "  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  mere  talk. 
Wkois  ruined  by  gaming?  You  will  not  find 
six  instances  in  an  age.  There  is  a  strange  rout 
made  about  deep  play :  whereas  you  have  many 
more  people  rumed  by  adventurous  trade,  and 
yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry  against  it." 
Thrale  :  "  There  may  be  few  people  absolutely 
ruined  by  deep  play ;  but  very  many  are  much 
hurt  in  their  circumstances  by  it."  Johnson  : 
"Yes,  Sir,  and  so  are  very  many  by  other  kinds 
of  expense."  I  had  heard  him  talk  once  before 
in  the  same  manner;  and  at  Oxford  he  said,  "he 
wished  he  had  learned  to  play  at  cards."  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his 
ingenuity  in  argument ;  and,  therefore,  would 
sometimes  in  conversation  maintain  opinions 
which  he  was  sensible  were  wrong,  but  m  sup- 
porting which,  his  reasoning  and  wit  would  be 
most  conspicuous.  He  would  begin  thus :  "Why, 
Sir,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card-playing — " 
"Now,"  said  Garrick,  "he  is  thinking  which 

*  Lord  Macartney,  who,  with  other  distinguished  qualities, 
is  remarkable  also  for  an  elegant  pleasantry,  told  me  that  be 
met  Johnson  at  Lady  Craven^,  and  that  he  seemed  jealous  of 
any  mtcrfcrence.  "So,"  said  his  lordship,  smiling,  ** I  ke^t 
biuk." 

f  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  parts  Johnson 
wrote  for  Dr  James.    Perhaps  medical  men  may. 


side  he  shall  take."  He  appeared  to  have  a 
pleasure  in  contradiction,  especisdly  when  any 
opinion  whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  oif 
confidence  ;  so  that  there  was  hardly  any  topic* 
if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of  Religion  and 
Morality,  that  he  might  not  have  been  mcited  to 
argue,  either  for  or  against.  Lord  Elibank*  had 
the  highest  admiration  of  his  powers.  He  once 
observed  to  me,  "Whatever  opinions  Johnson 
maintains,  I  will  not  say  that  he  convinces  me ; 
but  he  never  fails  to  show  me  that  he  has  good 
reasons  for  it."  I  have  heard  Johnson  pay  his 
lordship  this  high  compliment :  "  I  never  was  in 
Lord  Elibank's  company  without  learning  some- 
thing." 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for  the 
afternoon  service.  Thrale  said  he  had  come 
with  intention  to  go  to  church  with  us.  We 
went  at  seven  to  evening  prayers  at  St  Clement's 
church,  after  having  drunk  coffee ;  an  indulgence, 
which  I  understood  Johnson  yielded  to  on  this 
occasion,  in  compliment  to  Thrale. 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter  Day,  after  having 
been  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr 
Johnson,  according  to  my  usual  custom.  It 
seemed  to  me,  that  there  was  always  something 
peculiarly  mild  and  placid  in  his  manner  upon 
this  holy  festival,  the  commemoration  of  the 
most  joyful  event  in  the  history  of  our  world,  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who, 
having  triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave* 
proclaimed  immortality  to  mankind. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,^  who  maintained  that  her 
husband's  having  been  guilty  of  numberless 
infidelities,  released  her  from  conjugal  obliga- 
tions, because  they  were  reciprocal.  Johnson  : 
"  This  is  miserable  stuff.  Sir.  To  the  contract 
of  marriage,  besides  the  man  and  wife,  there  is 
a  third  party — Society  ;  and,  if  it  be  considered 
as  a  vow, — GOD :  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  are 
not  made  for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in 
general.  A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her 
husband ;  but  she  cannot  be  freed  from  him 
without  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical power.  A  man  may  be  unhappjr, 
because  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another ;  but  he  is 
not  to  seize  upon  another's  property  with  his 
own  hand."  Boswell:  "But,  Sir,  this  lady 
does  not  want  that  the  contract  should  be 
dissolved  ;  she  only  arg[ues  that  she  may  indulge 
herself  in  gallantries  with  equal  freedom  as  her 
husband  does,  provided  she  takes  care  not  to 
introduce  a  spurious  issue  into  his  family.  You 
know,  Sir,  what  Macrobius  has  told  of  Julia."t 
Johnson:  "This  lady  of  yours.  Sir,  I  think, 
IS  very  fit  for  a  brotheL" 

Mr  Macbean,  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Ancient  Geography,"  came  in.  He  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  forty  years  absent  from 
Scotland :  "  Ah,  Boswell  1 "  said  Johnson, 
smiling,  "  what  would  you  give  to  be  forty  years 

*  Patrick,  Lord  Elibank,  who  died  in  1778. 
f  "  Nunquam  enim  nisi  na>i  plena  tollo  vectorem."— Lib.  tt. 
V.  c. 
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from  Scotland  ?  "  I  said,  ^  I  should  not  like  to 
be  so  long  absent  from  the  seat  of  my  ancestors." 
This  gentleman,  Mrs  Williams,  and  Mr  Levett 
dined  with  us. 

Dr  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both  Mr 
Macbean  and  I  thought  new.  It  was  this :  that 
"the  law  against  usury  is  for  the  protection  of 
creditors  as  well  as  debtors;  for,  if  there 
were  no  such  check,  people  would  be  apt, 
from  the  temptation  of  great  interest,  to  lend 
to  desperate  persons,  by  whom  they  would  lose 
their  money.  Accordingly  there  are  instances 
of  ladies  being  ruined,  by  having  injudiciously 
sunk  their  fortunes  for  high  annuities,  which, 
after  a  few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruined  circumstances  of  the 
borrower." 

Mrs  Williams  was  very  peevish ;  and  I  won- 
dered at  Johnson's  patience  with  her  now,  as  I 
had  often  done  on  similar  occasions.  The  truth 
is,  that  his  humane  consideration  of  the  forlorn 
and  indigent  state  in  which  this  lady  was  left  by 
her  father,  induced  him  to  treat  her  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  even  to  be  desirous  of 
procuring  her  amusement,  so  as  sometimes  to 
incommode  many  of  his  friends,  by  carrying  her 
with  him  to  their  houses,  where,  from  her 
manner  of  eating,  in  consequence  of  her  blind- 
ness, she  could  not  but  offend  the  delicacy  of 
persons  of  nice  sensations. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  afternoon  service  in 
St  Clement's  church.  Observing  some  beggars 
in  the  street  as  we  walked  along,  I  said  to  him 
I  supposed  there  was  no  civilised  country  in  the 
world  where  the  misery  of  want  in  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  people  was  prevented.  Johnson  : 
**  I  believe,  Sir,  there  is  not ;  but  it  is  better  that 
some  should  be  unhappy,  than  that  none  should 
be  happy,  which  would  be  the  case  in  a  general 
state  of  equality." 

When  the  service  was  ended  I  went  home 
with  him,  and  we  sat  quietly  by  ourselves.  He 
recommended  Dr  Cheyne's  books.  I  said,  I 
thought  Cheyne  had  been  reckoned  whimsical — 
"So  he  was,"  said  he,  "in  some  things;  but 
there  is  no  end  of  objections.  There  are  few 
books  to  which  some  objection  or  other  may  not 
be  made."  He  added,  "  I  would  not  have  you 
read  anything  else  of  Cheyne,  but  his  book  on 
Health,  and  his  'English  Malady.'" 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who  had 
been  guilty  of  vicious  actions  would  do  well  to 
force  himself  into  solitude  and  sadness  ?  John- 
son :  "  No,  Sir,  unless  it  prevent  him  from 
being  vicious  again.  With  some  people,  gloomy 
penitence  is  only  madness  turned  upside  down. 
A  man  may  be  gloomy,  till,  in  order  to  be  re- 
lieved from  gloom,  he  has  recourse  again  to 
criminal  indulgences." 

On  Wednesday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr  Th rale's,  where  were  Mr  Murphy  and  some 
other  company.  Before  dinner,  Dr  Johnson 
and  I  passed  some  time  by  ourselves.  I  was 
sorry  to  find  it  was  now  resolved  that  the  pro- 
posed journey  to  Italy  should  not  take  place 
this  year.     He  said,  "  I  am  disappointed,  to  be 


sure ;  but  it  is  not  a  great  disappointment"  I 
wondered  to  see  him  bear,  with  a  philosophical 
calmness,  what  would  have  made  most  people 
peevish  and  fretful.  I  perceived,  however,  that 
ne  had  so  warmly  cherished  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing classical  scenes,  that  he  could  not  easily 
part  with  the  scheme;  for  he  said,  "I  shall 
probably  contrive  to  get  to  Italy  some  other 
way.  But  I  won't  mention  it  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Thrale,  as  it  might  vex  them."  I  suggested 
that  going  to  Italy  might  have  done  Mr  and 
Mrs  Thrale  good.  Johnson  :  "  I  rather  believe 
not.  Sir.  While  gnef  is  fresh,  every  attempt  to 
divert  only  irritates.  You  must  wait  till  grief 
be  digested^  and  then  amusement  will  dissipate 
the  remains  of  it." 

At  dinner,  Mr  Murphy  entertained  us  with 
the  history  of  Mr  Joseph  Simpson,  a  school- 
fellow of  Dr  Johnson's,  a  barrister-at-law,  of 
good  parts,  but  who  fell  into  a  dissipated  course 
of  life,  incompatible  with  that  success  in  his 
profession  which  he  once  had,  and  would  other- 
wise have  deservedly  maintained;  yet  he  still 
preserved  a  dignity  in  his  deportment.  He 
wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Leonidas,  en- 
titled, "  The  Patriot."  He  read  it  to  a  company 
of  lawyers,  who  found  so  many  faults  that  he 
wrote  it  over  again:  so  then  there  were  two 
tragcKlies  on  the  same  subject  and  with  the 
same  title.  Dr  Johnson  told  us,  that  one  of 
them  was  still  in  his  possession.  This  very 
piece  was,  after  his  death,  published  by  some 
person  who  had  been  about  him,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  hasty  profit,  was  fallaciously 
advertised,  so  as  to  make  it  be  believed  to  have 
been  written  b^  Johnson  himself. 

I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some 
people  had  of  bringing  their  children  into  com- 
pany, because  it  in  a  manner  forced  us  to  pay 
foolish  compliments  to  please  their  parents. 
Johnson:  *^You  are  right.  Sir.  We  may  be 
excused  for  not  caring  much  about  other  people's 
children,  for  there  are  many  who  care  very  little 
about  their  own  children.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  men  who,  from  being  engaged  in  business, 
or  from  their  course  of  life  in  whatever  way, 
seldom  see  their  children,  do  not  care  much 
about  them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had 
much  fondness  for  a  child  of  my  own."  Mrs 
Thrale  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  how  can  you  talk  so  ? " 
Johnson:  "At  least,  I  never  wished  to  have 
a  child." 

Mr  Murphy  mentioned  Dr  Johnson's  having 
a  design  to  publish  an  edition  of  Cowley.  John- 
son said,  he  did  not  know  but  he  should ;  and 
he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Dr  Hurd, 
for  having  published  a  mutilated  edition  under 
the  title  of  "  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley." 
Mr  Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedent,  observ- 
ing, that  any  author  might  be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the 
variety  of  an  author's  compositions  at  different 
perioQS. 

We  talked  of  Flatman's  poems;  and  Mrs 
Thrale  observed,  that  Pope  had  partly  borrowed 
from  him  "  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  SouL** 
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Johnson  repeated  Rochester's  verses  upon  Flat- 
man,  which  I  think  by  much  too  severe ; — 

"  Nor  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindaric  strains, 
Flatman,  who  Cowky  imitates  with  pains. 
And  rides  a  jaded  muse,  whipt  with  loose  reins." 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I  heard 
Johnson  repeat — it  stamps  a  value  on  them. 

He  told  us  that  the  book  entitled  "The  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  by  Mr  Gibber,"  was  entirely  sup- 
plied by  Mr  Shiels,*  a  Scotchman,  one  of  his 

♦  In  "The  Monthly  Review"  for  May,  1792,  there  is  such  a 
correaion  of  the  above  passage  as  I  should  think  myself  very 
culpable  not  to  subjoin:— "This  account  is  very  inaccurate. 
The  following  statement  of  facts  we  know  to  be  true  in  every 
material  circumstance:  Shiels  was  the  principal  collector  and 
digester  of  the  materials  for  the  work ;  but  as  he  was  very  raw  in 
authorship,  an  indifferent  writer  in  prose,  and  his  language  fbll 
of  Scotticisms,  Gibber,  who  was  a  clever,  lively  fellow,  and  then 
soliciting  employment  among  the  booksellers,  was  engaged  to 
correct  the  style  and  diction  of  the  whole  work,  then  mtended 
to  make  only  four  volumes,  with  power  to  alter,  expunge,  or 
add,  aH  he  liked.  He  was  also  to  supply  M47/rj  occasionally, 
especially  concerning  those  dramatic  poets  with  whom  he  had 
been  chiefly  conversant.  He  also  engaged  to  write  several  of 
the  lives,  which,  as  we  are  told,  he  accordingly  performed.  He 
was  further  useful  in  striking  out  the  Jacobitical  and  Tory- 
sentiments  which  Shiels  had  industriously  interspersed  wherever 
he  could  bring  them  in ;  and  as  the  success  of  the  work  appeared, 
after  all,  very  doubtful,  he  was  content  with  21/.  for  his  labour, 
besides  a  few  sets  of  the  books,  to  disperse  among  his  friends. 
Shiels  had  nearly  70/.,  Ijesides  the  advantage  of  many  of  the 
best  lives  in  the  work  being  communicated  by  friends  to  the 
undertaking,  and  for  which  Mr  Shiels  had  the  same  considera* 
tion  as  for  the  rest,  being  paid^  by  the  sheet,  for  the  whole.  He 
was,  however,  so  angry  with  his  Whiggish  super\isor  (The.,  like 
hui  father,  being  a  violent  stickler  ^r  the  political  principles 
which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second),  for  so  un> 
•nercifuUy  mutilating  his  copy,  and  scouting  his  politics^  that 
he  wrote  Gibber  a  challenge ;  but  vras  prevented  from  sending  it 
by  the  publisher,  who  fairly  laughed  him  out  of  his  fur>'.  The 
proprietors,  too,  were  discontented,  in  the  end,  on  account  of  Mr 
Gibber's  unexpected  industry;  for  his  corrections  and  altera- 
tions  in  the  proof-sheets  were  so  numerous  and  considerable, 
that  the  printer  made  for  them  a  grievous  addition  to  his  bill ; 
and.  in  nne,  all  parties  were  dissatisfied.  On  the  whole,  the 
wortc  was  productive  of  no  profit  to  the  undertakers,  who  had 
agreed,  in  case  of  success,  to  make  Gibber  a  present  of  some 
addition  to  the  twenty  guineas  which  he  had  received,  and  for 
which  his  receipt  is  now  in  the  booksellers'  hands.  We  are 
farther  assured  that  he  actually  obtained  an  additional  sum ; 
when  he,  soon  after  (in  the  year  1758),  unfortunately  embarked 
for  Dublin,  on  an  engagement  for  one  of  the  theatres  there,  but 
the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  every  person  on  board  perished. 
There  were  about  sixty  passengers,  among  whom  was  the  Earl 
of  Drogheda,  with  many  other  persons  of  consequence  and 
property. 

''^As  to  the  alleged  design  of  making  the  compilement  pass 
for  the  work  of  old  Mr  Gibber,  the  charges  seem  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  somewhat  uncharitable  construction.  We  are 
assured  that  the  thought  was  not  harboured  by  some  of  the 
proprietors,  who  are  still  living,  and  we  hope  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  the  first  designer  of  the  work,  who  was  also  the  printer 
of  it,  and  who  Ixwe  a  respectable  character. 

"  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  thus  circumstantially  into 
the  forejEoing  detail  of  facts  relating  to  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
compiled  by  Messrs  Gibber  and  Shiels.  from  a  sincere  regard  to 
that  sacred  principle  of  truth  to  which  Dr  Johnson  so  rigidly 
adhered,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  which,  we 
believe,  mo  consideration  would  have  prevailed  on  him  to 
violate.  In  reg.ord  to  the  matter,  whicn  we  now  dismiss,  he 
had,  no  doubt,  been  misled  by  partial  and  wrong  information. 
Shiels  was  the  l>octor's  amanuensis ;  he  had  quarrelled  with 
Giblx:r ;  it  U  natural  to  suppose  that  he  told  his  story  in  his  own 
w.TV,  and  ii  is  certain  that  he  was  not  *a  veiy  sturdy  moralist. '" 

This  explanation  appears  to  me  very  satismctory.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  to  be  observed  that  the  story  told  by  Johnson  does  not 
rest  solely  upon  my  record  of  his  conversation,  for  he  himself 
has  published  it  in  his  life  of  Hammond,  where  he  says,  "  the 
manuscript  of  Shiels  is  now  in  my  possession."  Very  probably 
be  had  trusted  to  Shiels'  word,  and  never  looked  at  it  so  as  to 
comw^ire  it  with  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  as  published  under 
Mr  Gibber's  name.  What  became  of  that  manuscript  I  know 
not.  I  should  have  liked  much  to  examine  it.  I  suppose  it 
wxs  thrown  into  the  fire  in  that  impetuous  combustion  cf  papers 
which  Johnson,  I  think,  rashly  executed  when  morilntfuius. 


amanuenses.  "  The  booksellers,"  said  he,  "  gave 
Theophilus  Gibber,  who  was  then  in  prison,  ten 
guineas  to  allow  Afr  Cibber  to  be  put  upon  the 
title-page,  as  the  author.  By  this,  a  double  im- 
position was  intended;  in  the  first  place,  that 
It  was  the  work  of  a  Cibber  at  all ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  old 
Cibber." 

Mr  Murphy  said  that  "  the  Memoirs  of  Gray's 
Life^^  set  him  much  higher  in  his  estimation  than 
his  poems  did ;  for  you  there  saw  a  man  con- 
stantly at  work  in  literature."  Johnson  ac- 
quiesced in  this;  but  depreciated  the  book  I 
thought  very  unreasonably.  For  he  said,  "  I 
forced  myself  to  read  it,  only  because  it  was  a 
common  topic  of  conversation.  I  found  it 
mighty  dull;  and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  for 
the  second  table."  Why  he  thought  so  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  He  now  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  '^Akenside  was  a  superior  poet 
both  to  Gray  and  Mason." 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said,  "I 
think  them  very  impartial:  I  do  not  know  an 
instance  of  partiality."  He  mentioned  what 
had  passed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Monthly 
and  Critical  Reviews,  in  the  conversation  with 
which  his  Majesty  had  honoured  him.  He  ex- 
patiated a  little  more  on  them  this  evening. 
"The  Monthly  Reviewers,"  said  he,  "are  not 
Deists;  but  they  are  Christians  with  as  little 
Christianity  as  may  be;  and  are  for  pulling 
down  all  establishments.  The  Critical  Re- 
viewers are  for  supporting  the  constitution,  both 
in  church  and  state.  The  Critical  Reviewers^ 
I  believe,  often  review  without  reading  the  books 
through;  but  lay  hold  of  a  topic,  and  write 
chiefly  from  their  own  minds.  The  Monthly 
Reviewers  are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to  read 
the  books  through." 

He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  extreme  anxiety 
as  an  author;  observing,  that  "he  was  thirty 
years  in  preparing  his  history,  and  that  he  em- 
ployed a  man 210  to  point  it  for  him ;  as  if  (laugh- 
mg)  another  man  could  point  his  sense  better 
than  himself."  Mr  Murphy  said,  he  understood 
his  history  was  kept  back  several  years  for  fear 
of  Smollett  Johnson  :  "  This  seems  strange 
to  Murphy  and  me,  who  never  felt  that  anxiety, 
but  sent  what  we  wrote  to  the  press,  and  let 
it  take  its  chance."  Mrs  Thrale  ;  "The 
time  has  been,  Sir,  when  you  felt  it"  Johnson  : 
"  Why  really,  madam,  I  do  not  recollect  a  time 
when  that  was  the  case." 

Talking  of  "The  Spectator,"  he  said,  "It  is 
wonderful  that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of  bad 
papers  in  the  half  of  the  work  which  was  not 
written  by  Addison ;  for  there  was  all  the  world 
to  write  that  half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half  is 
good.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  English 
language  is  the  paper  on  Novelty,  yet  we  do 
not  hear  it  talked  of.  It  was  written  by  Grove» 
a  dissenting  teacher."  He  would  not,  I  per- 
ceived, call  him  a  clergyman^  though  he  was 
candid  enough  to  allow  very  great  merit  to  his 
composition.  Mr  Murphy  said,  he  remembered 
when  there  were  several  people  alive  in  London^ 
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who  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  merely 
from  having  written  a  paper  in  "  The  Spectator." 
He  mentioned  particularly  Mr  Ince,  who  used 
to  frequent  Tom's  coffee-house.  "But,"  said 
Johnson,  "  you  must  consider  how  highly  Steele 
speaks  of  Mr  Ince."  He  would  not  allow  that 
the  paper  on  carrying  a  boy  to  travel,  signed 
Philip  Homebred^  which  was  reported  to  be 
written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  had 
merit.  He  said,  "It  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had 
nothing  luminous." 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr  Barry's*  System  of 
Physic.  "He  was  a  man,"  said  he,  " who  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Dublin,  came  over 
to  England,  and  brought  his  reputation  with  him, 
but  had  not  great  success.  His  notion  was, 
that  pulsation  occasions  death  by  attrition ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  way  to  preserve  life  is  to 
retard  pulsation.  But  we  know  that  pulsation 
is  strongest  in  infants,  and  that  we  increase  in 
growth  while  it  operates  in  its  regular  course; 
so  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  destruction."  Soon 
after  this,  he  said  something  very  flattering  to 
Mrs  Thrale,  which  I  do  not  recollect;  but  it 
concluded  with  wishing  her  long  life.  "Sir," 
said  I,  "if  Dr  Barr/s  system  be  true,  you  have 
now  shortened  Mrs  Thrale's  life,  perhaps  some 
minutes,  by  accelerating  her  pulsation." 

On  Thursday,  Apr.  ii,^"  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now  resided, 
and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards  the  honour  of 
being  entertained  with  the  kindest  attention  as 
his  constant  guest,  while  I  was  in  London,  till  I 
had  a  house  of  my  own  there.  I  mentioned  my 
having  that  morning  introduced  to  Mr  Garrick, 
Count  Neni,a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great  rank 
and  fortune,  to  whom  Garrick  talked  of  Abel 
Drugger  as  a  small  part;  and  related,  with 
pleasant  vanity,  that  a  Frenchman  who  had 
seen  him  in  one  of  his  low  characters,  exclaimed, 
"  Comment !  je  ne  le  crois  pas,  Ce  r^est  pas 
Monsieur  Garrick^  ce  grana  /lommeT*  Garrick 
added,  with  an  appearance  of  grave  recollection, 
"  If  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I  think  I  should 
not  play  these  low  characters."  Upon  which  I 
observed,  "Sir,  you  would  be  in  the  wrong ;  for 
your  great  excellence  is  your  variety  of  playing, 
your  representing  so  well  characters  so  very 
different."  Johnson:  "Garrick,  Sir,  was  not 
in  earnest  in  what  he  said ;  for,  to  be  sure,  his 
peculiar  excellence  is  his  variety;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  not  any  one  character  which  has  not 
been  as  well  acted  by  somebody  else,  as  he  could 
do  it."  BOSWELL :  "  Why,  then.  Sir,  did  he 
talk  so  ? "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  to  make  you 
answer  as  you  did."  Boswell  :  "  I  don't  know, 
Sir ;  he  seemed  to  dip  deep  into  his  mind  for 
the  reflection."  Johnson  :  "He  had  not  far  to 
dip.  Sir ;  he  had  said  the  same  thing,  probably, 
twenty  times  before." 

Of  a  nobleman  2*2  raised  at  a  very  early  period  to 

high  office,  he  said,  "  His  parts,  Sir,  are  pretty 

well  for  a  lord,  but  would  not  be  distinguished 

in  a  man  who  had  nothing  else  but  his  parts." 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts. 

*  Sir  Ed\^rd  Barr>',  Bart. 


He  said,  "A  man  who  had  not  been  in  Italy  is 
always  conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not 
having  seen  what  it  is  expected  a  man  should 
see.  The  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  see  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores 
were  the  four  great  Empires  of  the  world — the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian  and  the 
Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law, 
almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 
savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean."  The  General  observed  that 
"  The  Mediterranean  would  be  a  noble  sub- 
ject for  a  poem." 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could  not 
define  it,  nor  could  I  think  of  a  similitude  to 
illustrate  it ;  but  that  it  appeared  to  me  the  trans- 
lation of  poetry  could  be  only  imitation.  John- 
son :  "  You  may  translate  books  of  science 
exactly.  You  may  also  translate  history,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory,  which 
is  poetical.  Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  be  translated  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  the  poets  that  preser\'e  the 
languages ;  for  we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble 
to  learn  a  language  if  we  could  have  all  that  is 
written  in  it  just  as  well  as  in  a  translation. 
But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot  be  preserved 
in  any  language  except  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  written,  we  learn  the  language." 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing had  hurt  real  learning,  by  disseminating  idle 
writings.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  art  of  printing,  we  should  now  have  no 
learning  at  all ;  for  books  would  have  perished 
faster  than  they  could  have  been  transcribed." 
This  observation  seems  not  just,  considering  for 
how  many  ages  books  were  preserved  by  wnting 
alone. 

The  same  gentleman  maintained  that  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  a  people  was  a  dis- 
advantage, for  it  made  the  vulgar  rise  above 
their  humble  sphere.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  while 
knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those  who  are 
possessed  of  it  will  naturally  rise  above  those 
who  are  not.  Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a 
distinction  at  first;  but  we  see,  when  reading 
and  writing  have  become  general,  the  conimon 
people  keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  higher 
attainments  to  become  general,  the  effect  would 
be  the  same." 

"  Goldsmith,"  he  said,  "  referred  everything  ta 
vanity ;  his  virtues  and  his  vices  too  were  from 
that  motive.  He  was  not  a  social  man :  he  never 
exchanged  mind  with  you." 

He  spent  the  evening  at  Mr  Hoole's.  Mr 
Mickle,  the  excellent  translator  of  "The  Lusiad,'' 
was  there.  I  have  preserved  little  of  the  conver- 
sation of  this  evening.  Dr  Johnson  said,  "Thom- 
son had  a  true  poetical  genius,  the  power  of 
viewing  everything  in  a  poetical  light.  His  fault 
is  such  a  cloud  of  words  sometimes,  that  the  sense 
can  hardly  peep  through.  Shiels,  who  compiled 
*  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  was  one  day  sitting 
with  me.  I  took  down  Thomson,  and  read  aloud 
a  large  portion  of  him,  and  then  asked, '  Is  not 
this  fine  ? '    Shiels  having  expressed  the  highest 
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admiration,  *Well,  Sir/  said  I,  *  I  have  omitted 
every  other  line/  " 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith  and 
Mr  Robert  Dodsley,  one  day  when  they  and  I 
were  dining  at  Tom  Davies's,  in  1762.  Gold- 
smith asserted  that  there  was  no  poetry  pro- 
duced in  this  age.  Dodsley  appealed  to  his  own 
collection,  and  maintained  that  though  you  could 
not  find  a  palace  like  Dryden's  *^Ode  on  St 
Cecilia's  Day,"  you  had  villages  composed  of 
very  pretty  houses ;  and  he  mentioned  particularly 
"The  Spleen."  Johnson:  "I  think  Dodsley 
gave  up  the  question.  He  and  Goldsmith  said 
the  same  thing ;  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer  manner 
than  Goldsmith  did;  for  he  acknowledged  that 
there  was  no  poetry,  nothing  that  towered  above 
the  common  mark.  You  may  find  wit  and  humour 
in  verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.  *  Hudibras'  has  a 
profusion  of  these ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
a  poem.  *  The  Spleen,'  in  Dodsle/s  collection, 
on  which  you  say  he  chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry." 
BOSWELL :  "  Does  not  Gray's  poetry,  Sir,  tower 
above  the  common  mark?"  JOHNSON:  "Yes, 
Sir ;  but  we  must  attend  to  the  difference  between 
what  men  in  general  cannot  do  if  they  would, 
and  what  every  man  may  do  if  he  would.  Sixteen- 
string- Jack*  towered  above  the  common  mark." 
BoswELL  :  "Then,  Sir,  what  is  poetry?"  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what 
it  is  not.  We  all  know  what  light  is,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell  what  it  is." 

On  Friday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  our 
friend  Tom  Davies's,  where  we  met  Mr  Cra- 
dock,*^  of  Leicestershire,  author  of  "Zobeide,"  a 
tragedy;  a  very  pleasing  gentleman,  to  whom 
my  friend  Dr  Farmer's  very  excellent  "  Essay 
on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare  "  is  addressed ; 
and  also  Dr  Harwood,  who  has  written  and 
published  various  works,  particularly  a  fantasti- 
cal translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  modem 
phrase,  and  with  a  Socinian  twist 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  his  "  Art 
of  Poetry,"  of  "  the  Kddapats  r(ap  TaSrifidTw,  the 
purging  of  the  passions,"  as  the  purpose  of 
tragcdy.t  "But  how  are  the  passions  to  be 
purged  by  terror  and  pity?"  said  I,  with  an 
assumed  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite  him  to  talk, 
for  which  it  was  often  necessary  to  employ  some 
address.  JOHNSON  :  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to 
consider  what  is  the  meaning  of  purging  in  the 
original  sense.  It  is  to  expel  impurities  from 
the  human  body.  The  mind  is  subject  to  the 
same  imperfection.  The  passions  are  the 
greatest  movers  of  human  actions  ;  but  they  are 
mixed  with  such  impurities,  that  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  purged  or  refined  by  means  of 
terror  and  pity.  For  instance,  ambition  is  a 
noble  passion  ;  but  by  seeing  upon  the  stage, 
that  a  man  who  is  so  excessively  ambitious  as  to 
raise  himself  by  injustice  is  punished,  we  are 
terrified  at  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a 

*  A  noted  highwayman,  who,  after  having  been  several  times 
tried  and  aaquitted,  was  at  last  banged.  He  was  remarkable 
for  foppery  in  his  dress,  and  particularlv  for  wearing  a  bunch  of 
sixteen  strinj^s  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches. 

t  See  an  ingenious  Essay  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Dr 
Moor,  Greek  professor  of  Glasgow. 


passion.  In  the  same  manner  a  certain  degree 
of  resentment  is  necessary  ;  but  if  we  see  that  a 
man  carries  it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object  of  it, 
and  are  taught  to  moderate  that  passion."  My 
record  upon  this  occasion  does  great  injustice  to 
Johnson's  expression,  which  was  so  forcible  and 
brilliant,  that  Mr  Cradock  whispered  me,  "  O 
that  his  words  were  written  in  a  book  ! " 

I  observed  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy  of 
"  Othello "  was,  that  it  had  not  a  moral ;  for 
that  no  man  could  resist  the  circumstances  of 
suspicion  which  were  artfiiUy  suggested  to 
Othello's  mind.  Johnson  :  "  In  the  first  place, 
Sir,  we  learn  from  Othello  this  very  useful 
moral,  not  to  make  an  unequal  match ;  in  the 
second  place,  we  learn  not  to  yield  too  readily 
to  suspicion.  The  handkerchief  is  merely  a 
trick,  though  a  very  pretty  trick  ;  but  there  are 
no  other  circumstances  of  reasonable  suspicion, 
except  what  is  related  by  lago  of  Cassio's  warm 
expressions  concerning  Desdemona  in  his  sleep, 
and  that  depended  entirely  upon  the  assertion 
of  one  man.  No,  Sir,  I  think  Othello  has  more 
moral  than  almost  any  play." 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, Johnson  said, "  Sir,  he  is  narrow,  not 
so  much  from  avarice,  as  from  impotence  to  spend 
his  money.  He  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  pour 
out  a  bottle  of  wine ;  but  he  would  not  much  care 
if  it  should  sour." 

He  said  he  wished  to  see  John  Dennis's  critical 
works  collected.  Davies  said  they  would  not 
sell.     Dr  Johnson  seemed  to  think  otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well-known  dramatic  author,"* 
that  "  he  lived  upon  potted  storiesy  and  that  he 
made  his  way  as  Hannibal  did,  by  vinegar; 
having  begun  by  attacking  people ;  particu&rly 
the  players." 

He  reminded  Dr  Johnson  of  Mr  Murphy's 
having  paid  him  the  highest  compliment  that 
ever  was  paid  to  a  layman,  by  asking  his  pardon 
for  repeating  some  oaths  in  the  course  of  telling 
a  story. 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  company  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr  Langton,  Mr  Naime,  now 
one  of  the  Scotch  judges,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Dunsinan,  and  my  very  worthy  friend,  Sir 
William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  question  whether  drinking 
improved  conversation  and  benevolence.  Sir 
Joshua  maintained  it  did.  Johnson:  "No, 
Sir,  before  dinner  men  meet  with  great  in- 
equality of  understanding ;  and  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  inferiority  have  the  modesty  not 
to  talk.  When  they  have  drunk  wine,  every  man 
feels  himself  happy,  and  loses  that  modesty,  and 
^ows  impudent  and  vociferous :  but  he  is  not 
improved  :  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects." 
Sir  Joshua  said  the  Doctor  was  talking  of  the 
effects  of  excess  in  wine ;  but  that  a  moderate 
glass  enlivened  the  mind,  by  giving  a  proper  cir- 
culation to  the  blood.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  in  very 
good  spirits,  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning.  By 
dinner-time  I  am  exhausted ;  wine  puts  me  in  the  ■ 
same  state  as  when  I  got  up ;  and  I  am  sure  that  \ 
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moderate  drinking  makes  people  talk  better." 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  wine  gives  no  light,  gay, 
ideal  hilarity ;  but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous 
merriment.  I  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken 
— nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse  word — none  of  those 
vifious  flights."  Sir  Joshua  :  "  Because  you 
have  sat  by,  quite  sober,  and  felt  an  envy  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  were  drinking."  J[OHN- 
SON:  "Perhaps  contempt.  And,  Sir,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  drunk  one's  self  to  relish  the  wit 
of  drunkenness.  Do  we  not  judge  of  the  drunken 
wit,  and  of  the  dialogue  between  I  ago  and  Cassio, 
the  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  when  we  are  quite 
sober  ?  Wit  is  wit,  by  whatever  means  it  is  pro- 
duced :  and,  if  good,  will  appear  so  at  all  times. 
I  admit  that  the  spirits  are  raised  by  drinking, 
as  by  the  common  participation  of  any  pleasure: 
cock-fighting  or  bear-baiting  will  raise  the  spirits 
of  a  company  as  drinking  does,  though  surely 
they  will  not  improve  conversation.  I  also  admit, 
that  there  are  some  sluggish  men  who  are  im- 
proved by  drinking;  as  there  are  fruits  which  are 
iiot  good  till  they  are  rotten.  There  are  such 
men,  but  they  are  medlars.  I  indeed  allow  that 
there  have  been  a  very  few  men  of  talents  who 
were  improved  by  drinking ;  but  I  maintain  that 
I  am  ri^ht  as  to  the  effects  of  drinking  in  general: 
and  let  it  be  considered,  that  there  is  no  position, 
however  false  in  its  universality,  which  is  not  true 
of  some  particular  man."  Sir  William  Forbes 
said,  "  ^Iight  not  a  man  warmed  w^ith  wine  be 
like  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by 
being  set  before  the  fire  ?  "  "  Nay,"  said  John- 
son laughing,  "  I  cannot  answer  that :  that  is 
too  much  for  me." 

I  obser\'ed  that  wine  did  some  people  harm, 
by  inflaming,  confusing,  and  irntatmg  their 
minds ;  but  that  the  experience  of  mankind  had 
declared  in  favour  of  moderate  drinking.  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong  to  produce 
self-complacency  by  drinking ;  I  only  deny  that 
it  improves  the  mind.  When  I  drank  wine  I 
scorned  to  drink  it  when  in  company.  I  have 
drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself;  in  the  first 
place,  because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my 
spirits;  in  the  second  place,  because  I  would 
have  nobody  to  witness  its  effects  upon 
me." 

He  told  us,  "almost  all  his  *  Ramblers'  were 
written  just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press  ; 
that  he  sent  a  certain  portion  of  the  copy  of  an 
essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder,  while  the  former 
part  of  it  was  printing.  When  it  was  wanted, 
and  he  had  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  done." 

He  said,  that  for  general  improvement  a  man 
should  read  whatever  his  immediate  inclination 
prompts  him  to ;  tliough,  to  be  sure,  if  a  man 
has  a  science  to  learn,  he  must  regularly  and 
resolutely  advance.  He  added, "  What  we  read 
with  inclination  makes  a  much  stronger  im- 
pression. If  we  read  without  inclination,  half 
the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  atten- 
tion ;  so  there  is  but  one  half  to  be  employed 
on  what  we  read.'*  He  told  us  he  read 
Fielding's  "Amelia"    through   without    stop- 


ping.* He  said,  "  If  a  man  begins  to  read 
in  the  middle  of  a  book,  and  feels  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  it,  to  go  to  the 
beginning.  He  may  perhaps  not  feel  again 
the  inclination." 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned  Mr  Cumberland's  Odes, 
which  were  just  published.  JOHNSON:  "Why, 
Sir,  they  would  have  been  thought  as  good  as 
odes  commonly  are,  if  Cumberland  had  not  put 
his  name  to  them ;  but  a  name  immediately  draws 
censure,  unless  it  be  a  name  that  bears  down 
everything  before  it.  Nay,  Cumberland  has 
made  his  odes  subsidiary  to  the  fame  of  another 
man.t  They  might  have  run  well  enough 
by  themselves;  but  he  has  not  only  loaded 
them  with  a  name,  but  has  made  them  carry 
double," 

We  talked  of  the  Reviews,  and  Dr  Johnson 
spoke  of  them  as  he  did  at  Thrale's.  Sir  Joshua 
said,  what  I  have  often  thought,  that  he  wondered 
to  find  so  much  good  writing  employed  in  them, 
when  the  authors  were  to  remain  unknown,  and 
so  could  not  have  the  motive  of  fame.  John- 
son :  "  Nay,  Sir,  those  who  write  in  them  write 
well  in  order  to  be  paid  well" 

Soon  after  this  day  he  went  to  Bath  with  Mr 
and  Mrs  Thrale.  I  had  never  seen  that  beautiful 
city,  and  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
it,  while  Johnson  was  there.  Having  written  to 
him,  I  received  the  following  answer : — 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Why  do  you  talk  of  neglect?  When  did  I 
neglect  you  ?  If  you  will  come  to  Bath  we  shall 
all  be  glad  to  see  you.  Come,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  you  can. 

"  But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at  London. 
Bid  Francis  look  in  the  paper  drawer  of  the  chest 
of  drawers  in  my  bed-chamber,  for  two  cases  ; 
one  for  the  Attorney-General,  and  one  for  the 
Solicitor- General.  They  lie,  I  think,  at  the  top 
of  my  papers;  otherwise  they  are  somewhere 
else,  and  will  give  me  more  trouble. 

"  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if  they 
can  be  found.  Make  my  compliments  to  all  our 
friends  round  the  world,  and  to  Mrs  Williams  at 
home.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can, 
that,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  may  write  to  you  again 
before  you  come  down." 

On  the  26th  of  April  I  went  to  Bath;  and,  on 
my  arrival  at  the  Pelican  inn,  found  lying  for 
me  an  obliging  invitation  from  Mr  and  Mrs 
Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably  entertained 
almost  constantly  during  my  stay.  They  were 
gone  to  the  rooms ;  but  there  was  a  kind  note 
from  Dr  Johnson,  that  he  should  sit  at  home 
all  the  evening.     I  went  to  him  directly,  and 

*  We  have  here  an  involuntary  testioiony  to  the  excellencft 
of  this  admirable  writer,  to  whom  we  have  seen  that  Dr  John- 
son dirtctly  allowed  so  little  merit. 

t  Mr  Romney,  the  painter,  who  has  now  deservedly  esut^ 
lished  a  high  reputation. 
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before  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  returned,  we  had 
by  ourselves  some  hours  of  tea-drinking  and 
talk. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  sayings  as 
I  preserved  during  the  few  days  that  I  was  at 
Bath. 

Of  a  person  who  differed  from  him  in  politics,*^ 
he  said,  "  In  private  life  he  is  a  very  honest 
gentleman ;  but  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  so  in 
public  life.  People  may  be  honest,  though  they 
are  doing  wrong :  that  is  between  their  Maker 
and  them.  But  we^  who  are  suffering  by  their 
pernicious  conduct,  are  to  destroy  them.    We 

are  sure  that  [ ]  acts  from  interest.   We  know 

what  his  genuine  principles  were.  They  who 
allow  their  passions  to  confound  the  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong,  are  criminal.  They 
may  be  convinced:  but  they  have  not  come 
honestly  by  their  conviction." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  a  certain  female  political  writer,*^° 
whose  doctrines  he  disliked,  had  of  late  become 
very  fond  of  dress,  sat  hours  together  at  her 
toilet,  and  even  put  on  rouge : — Johnson  :  "  She 
is  better  employed  at  her  toilet  than  using 
her  pen.  It  is  better  she  should  be  reddening 
her  own  cheeks,  than  blackening  other  people's 
characters." 

He  told  us  that  "Addison  wTOte  BudgelPs 
papers  in  *The  Spectator;*  at  least  mended 
them  so  much,  that  he  made  them  almost  his 
own ;  and  that  Draper,  Tonson's  partner,  as- 
sured Mrs  Johnson,  that  the  much  admired 
Epilogue  to  *The  Distressed  Mother,'  which 
came  out  in  Budgell's  name,  was  in  reality 
written  by  Addison." 

"  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill 
adapted  to  a  small  society,  but  is  best  for  a 
great  nation.  The  characteristic  of  our  own 
government  at  present  is  imbecility.  The  magis- 
trates dare  not  call  the  g^uards  for  fear  of  being 
hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come  for  fear  of 
being  given  up  to  the  blind  rage  of  popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  of  one  of  our  friends,  he  observed, 
**He  never  clarified  his  notions,  by  filtrating 
them  through  other  minds.  He  had  a  canal 
upon  his  estate,  where  at  one  place  the  bank 
was  too  low. — *  I  dug  the  canal  deeper,'  said  he." 

He  told  me  that  "  so  long  ago  as  1748  he  had 
read  *The  Grave,  a  Poem,'*  but  did  not  like  it 
much."  I  differed  from  him ;  for  though  it  is  not 
equal  throughout,  and  is  seldom  elegantly  cor- 
rect, it  abounds  in  solemn  thought  and  poetical 
imagery  beyond  the  common  reach.  The  world 
has  difiered  from  him ;  for  the  poem  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  much  read  by 
people  of  a  serious  cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune^^^wasmentioned, 
as  one  who  did  good  to  many,  but  by  no  means 

*  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  no  memoirs  of  the  Reverend 
Robert  Blair,  the  author  of  this  poem.  ^  He  was  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Blair  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire,  but  the  estate 
Iiad  descended  to  a  female,  and  afterwards  [Kissed  to  the  son  of 
her  husband  by  another  marriage.  He  was  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Athelstaneford,  where  Mr  John  Home  was  his  successor;  so 
that  it  may  truly  be  called  classic  ground.  His  son,  who  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  man  eminent  for  talents  and  learning,  is 
now,  with  universal  approbation,  Solicitor*General  of  Scotland. 


'•  by  stealth ; "  and  instead  of  "  blushing  to  find 
it  fame,"  acted  evidently  from  vanity .  JOHNSON : 
"  1  have  seen  no  beings  who  do  as  much  good 
from  benevolence,  as  she  does,  from  whatever 
motive.  If  there  are  such  under  the  earth,  or  in 
the  clouds,  I  wish  they  would  come  up  or  come 
down.  What  Soame  Jenyns  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  not  to  be  minded:  he  is  a  wit.  No,  Sir; 
to  act  from  pure  benevolence  is  not  possible  for 
finite  beings.  Human  benevolence  is  mingled 
with  vanity,  interest,  or  some  other  motive." 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady-**  then 
at  Bath ;  observing,  "  She  does  not  gain  upon 
me,  Sir;  I  think  her  empty-headed."  He  was, 
indeed,  a  stem  critic  upon  characters  and 
manners.  Even  Mrs  Thrale  did  not  escape  his 
friendly  animadversion  at  times.  When  he  and 
I  were  one  day  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  article 
by  article,  how  one  of  our  friends  could  possibly 
spend  as  much  money  in  his  family  as  he  told  us 
he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  lively  extravagant 
sally,  on  the  expense  of  clothing  his  children, 
describing  it  in  a  very  ludicrous  and  fanciful 
manner.  Johnson  looked  a  little  angr>',  and 
said,  "  Nay,  madam,  when  you  are  declaiming, 
declaim;  and  when  you  are  calculating,  cal- 
culate." At  another  time,  when  she  said,  perhaps 
affectedly,  "I  don't  like  to  fly." — JOHNSON: 
"  With  your  wings,  madam,  you  must  fly  :  but 
have  a  care,  there  are  clippers  abroad."  How 
very  well  was  this  said,  and  how  fully  has  ex- 
perience proved  the  truth  of  it ;  but  have  they 
not  clipped  rather  rudely^  and  gone  a  great  deal 
closer  than  was  necessary  ? 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  live 
three  years  at  Otaheit^,  or  New  Zealand,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance  with  people  so 
totally  different  from  all  that  we  have  ever 
known,  and  be  satisfied  what  pure  nature  can 
do  for  man.  Johnson:  "What  could  you 
learn.  Sir?  What  can  savages  tell,  but  what 
they  themselves  have  seen  ?  Of  the  past,  or  the 
invisible,  they  can  tell  nothing.  The  mhabitants 
of  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand  are  not  in  a  state 
of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off 
from  some  other  people.  Had  they  grown  out 
of  the  ground  you  might  have  judged  of  a  state 
of  pure  nature.  Fanciful  pleople  may  talk  of  a 
mythology  being  amongst  them :  but  it  must  be 
invention.  They  have  once  had  religion,  which 
has  been  gradually  debased.  And  what  account 
of  their  religion  can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt 
fiom  savages?  Only  consider,  Sir,  our  own 
state.  Our  religion  is  in  a  book;  we  have  an 
order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it ;  we 
have  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  it,  and 
this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed ;  yet  ask 
the  first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and  hear  what 
they  can  tell  of  their  religion." 

On  Monday,  April  29,  he  and  I  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Bristol,  where  I  was  entertained  with 
seeing  him  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the 
authenticity  of  ^^  Rowley's  poetry,"  as  I  had 
seen  him  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  authen- 
ticity of  "  Ossian^s  poetry."  George  Catcot,  the 
pewterer,  who  was  as  zealous  for  Rowley  as 
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Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossian  (I  trust  my  reverend 
friend  will  excuse  the  comparison),  attended  us 
at  our  inn,  and  with  a  triumphant  air  of  lively 
simplicity,  called  out,  "  Pll  make  Dr  Johnson  a 
convert"  Dr  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read  aloud 
some  of  Chatterton's  fabricated  verses,  while 
Catcot  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  moving- 
himself  like  a  pendulum,  and  beating  time  with 
his  feet,  and  now  and  then  looking  into  Dr 
Johnson's  face,  wondering  that  he  was  not  yet 
convinced.  We  called  on  Mr  Barret,  the  sur- 
geon, and  saw  some  of  the  originalsy  as  they 
were  called,  which  were  executed  very  artificially ; 
but  from  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  with  which 
they  were  attended,  we  were  quite  satisfied  of 
the  imposture,  which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  from  internal  evidence,  by  several 
able  critics.* 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  any  objections,  but  insisted,  as  an 
end  of  all  controversy,  that  we  should  go  with 
him  to  the  tower  of  tlie  church  of  St  Mary 
Reddiff,  and  view  with  our  own  eyes  the  ancient 
chest  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  found.  To 
this,  Dr  Johnson  good-naturedly  agreed;  and 
though  troubled  with  a  shortness  of  breathing, 
laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  steps  till  we  came 
to  the  place  where  the  wondrous  chest  stood. 
**  There^^  said  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  confident 
credulity,  "  there  is  the  very  chest  itself."  After 
this  ocular  demonstration^  there  was  no  more  to 
be  said.  He  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too,  and 
who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  reasons  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  Fingal : — "  I  have  heard  all  that  poem 
when  I  was  young.*' — "Have  you,  Sir?  Pray 
what  have  you  heard?"— I  have  heard  Ossian, 
Oscar,  and  every  one  ofthem?^ 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterlon,  "This  is  the 
most  extraordinary  young  man  that  has  en- 
countered my  knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  how 
the  whelp  has  written  such  things." 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn 
at  Bristol.  "Let  us  see  now,**  said  I,  "how 
we  should  describe  it."  Johnson  was  ready 
with  his  raillery.  "Describe  it.  Sir?  Why, 
it  was  so  bad  that  Boswell  wished  to  be  in 
Scotland!" 

After  Dr  Johnson's  return  to  London,  I  was 
several  times  with  him  at  his  house,  where  I 
occasionally  slept  in  the  room  that  had  been 
assigned  for  me.  I  dined  with  him  at  Dr 
Taylor's,  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  and  at 
General  Paoli's.  To  avoid  a  tedious  minuteness, 
I  shall  group  together  what  I  have  preserved  of 
his  conversation  during  this  period  also,  without 
specifying  each  scene  where  it  passed,  except 
one,  which  will  be  found  so  remarkable  as 
certainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation. 
Where  the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  contribute 
to  the  zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  encumber  my  page  with  mentioning  them. 
To  know  of  what  vintage  our  wine  is,  enables  us 

*  Mr  Tyrwhiit,  Mr  Warton,  Mr  Malonc 


to  judge  of  its  value,  and  to  drink  it  with  more 
relish  ;  but  to  have  the  produce  of  each  vine  of 
one  vineyard,  in  the  same  year,  kept  separate, 
would  serve  no  purpose.  To  know  that  our 
wine  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase)  is  "  of  the 
stock  of  an  Ambassador  lately  deceased," 
heightens  its  flavour  ;  but  it  signifies  nothing  to 
know  the  bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  de- 
posited. 

"  Garrick,"  he  observ^ed,  "  does  not  play  the 
part  of  Archer  in  *  The  Beaux  Stratagem '  well. 
The  gentleman  should  break  out  through  llie 
footman,  which  is  not  the  case  as  he  does  it." 

"  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
countries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of 
women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt,  contributes 
to  this  ;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that ; 
for  it  is  mind  that  alwaysi  governs.  When  it 
comes  to  dry  understanding,  man  has  the 
better." 

"The  little  volumes  entitled  ^ Respublicce^ 
which  are  very  well  done,  were  a  bookseller's 
work." 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we 
cause  to  the  brute  creation  ;  but  they  are  recom- 
pensed by  existence.  If  they  were  not  useful 
to  man,  and  therefore  protected  by  him,  they 
would  not  be  nearly  so  numerous."  This  argu- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  able  and  benignant 
Hutchinson's  "Moral  Philosophy."  But  the 
question  is,  whether  the  animals  who  endure 
such  sufferings  of  various  kinds  for  the  service 
and  entertainment  of  man,  would  accept  of 
existence  upon  the  terms  on  which  they  have 
it.  Madame  Sevign^,  who,  though  she  had 
many  enjoyments,  felt  with  delicate  sensibilit>» 
the  prevalence  of  misery,  complains  of  the  task 
of  existence  having  been  imposed  upon  her 
without  her  consent. 

"That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is 
so  true,  that  all  his  relief  from  unhappiness  is 
only  forgetting  himself  for  a  little  while.  Life 
is  a  progress  from  want  to  want,  not  from  en- 
joyment to  enjoyment." 

"  Though  many  men  are  nominally  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  hospitals  and  other 
public  institutions,  almost  all  the  good  is  done 
by  one  man,  by  whom  the  rest  are  driven  on ; 
owing  to  confidence  in  him  and  indolence  in 
them." 

"Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  I  think, 
might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book.  Take  out 
the  immorality,  and  it  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  every  young  gentleman.  An  elegant  manner 
and  easiness  of  behaviour  are  acquired  gradually 
and  imperceptibly.  No  man  can  say  '  I'll  be 
genteel.'  There  are  ten  genteel  women  for  one 
genteel  man,  because  they  are  more  restrained. 
A  man  without  some  degree  of  restraint  is  un- 
sufferable ;  but  we  are  all  less  restrained  than 
women.  Were  a  woman  sitting  in  company  to 
put  out  her  legs  before  her  as  most  men  do,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  kick  them  in."  No  man 
was  a  more  attentive  and  nice  observer  of  be- 
haviour in  those  in  whose  company  he  happened 
I  to  be, than  Johnson;  or, however  strange  it  may 
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seem  to  many,  had  a  higher  estimation  of  its 
refinements.  Lord  Eliot  informs  me,  that  one 
day  when  Johnson  and  he  were  at  dinner  in 
a  gentleman's  house  in  London,  upon  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
surprised  the  company  by  this  sentence :  "Every 
man  of  any  education  would  rather  be  called  a 
rascal  than  accused  of  deficiency  in  the  graces!* 
Mr  Gibbon,  who  was  present,  turned  to  a  lady 
who  knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived  much  with 
him,  and  in  his  quaint  manner  tapping  his  box, 
addressed  her  thus  :  "Don't  you  think.  Madam 
(looking  towards  Johnson),  that  among  all  your 
acquaintance  you  could  find  one  exception?" 
The  lady  smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

"I  read,'*  said  he, " Sharpens 2»»  Letters  on  Italy 
over  again,  when  I  was  at  Bath.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  matter  in  them." 

"  Mrs  Williams  was  angry  that  Thrale's  family 
did  not  send  regularly  to  her  every  time  they 
heard  from  me  while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides. 
Little  people  are  apt  to  be  jealous;  but  they 
should  not  be  jealous  ;  for  they  ought  to  consider, 
that  superior  attention  will  necessarily  be  paid 
to  superior  fortune  or  rank.  Two  persons  may 
have  equal  merit,  and  on  that  account  may  have 
an  eaual  claim  to  attention ;  but  one  of  them 
^  may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and  so  may 
have  a  double  claim." 

Talking  of  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  he  said, 
"  I  despise  those  who  do  not  see  that  I  am  right 
in  the  passage  where  oj  is  repeated,  and  *  asses 
of  great  charge '  introduced.  That  on  *  To  be, 
or  not  to  be,*  is  disputable."* 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with  him 
one  morning,  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  char- 
acter of  an  infidel  was  more  detestable  than 
that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
crime.  I  differed  from  him,  because  we  are 
surer  of  the  odiousness  of  the  one  than  of  the 
error  of  the  other.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  agree 
with  him ;  for  the  infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any 
crime  if  he  were  inclined  to  it." 

"  Many  things  which  are  false  are  transmitted 
from  book  to  book,  and  gain  credit  in  the  world. 
One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  the  evil  <rf  luxury. 
Now  the  truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much 
good.  Take  the  luxury  of  buildings  in  London. 
Does  it  not  produce  real  advantage  in  the  con- 
veniency  and  elegance  of  accommodation,  and 
this  all  from  the  exertion  of  industry?  People 
will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  face,  how  many 
builders  are  in  gaol.  It  is  plain  they  are  in 
gaol,  not  for  building;  for  rents  are  not  fallen.— 
A  man  gives  ha}f  a  guinea  for  a  dish  of  green 
peas.  How  much  gardening  does  this  occasion  ? 
bow  many  labourers  must  the  competition  to 
have  such  things  early  in  the  market  keep  in 
employment  ?  You  will  hear  it  said  very  gravely, 
*Why  was  not  the  half-guinea,  thus  spent  in 
luxury,  given  to  the  poor  ?  To  how  many  might 
it  have  afforded  a  good  meal.'    Alas  !  has  it  not 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  Bffr  Malone.  in  his  very  valuable 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  has  fully  vindicated  Dr  Johnson  from  the 
•die  censures  which  the  first  of  these  notes  has  given  rise  to. 
The  interpretation  of  the  other  passage,  which  Dr  Johnson 
allows  to  be  dis/utabte,  he  has  clearly  shown  to  be  erroneous. 


gone  to  the  industrious  poor,  whom  it  is  better 
to  support  than  the  idle  poor  ?  You  are  much 
surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you  pay 
money  to  those  who  work,  as  the  recompense 
of  their  labour,  than  when  you  give  money 
merely  in  charity.  Suppose  the  ancient  luxury 
of  a  dish  of  peacock's  brains  were  to  be  revived, 
how  many  carcases  would  be  left  to  the  poor  at 
a  cheap  rate;  and  as  to  the  rout  that  is  made 
about  people  who  are  ruined  by  extravagance, 
it  is  no  matter  to  the  nation  that  some  individuals 
sufiier.  When  so  much  general  productive  exer- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  luxury,  the  nation 
does  not  care  though  there  are  debtors  in  gaol ; 
nay,  they  would  not  care  though  their  credutors 
were  there  too  ! " 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's mind,  and  variety  of  knowledge,  having 
sometimes  made  his  conversation  seem  too 
desultory,  Johnson  observed,  "  Oglethorpe,  Sir, 
never  completes  what  he  has  to  say." 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar 
remark  on  Patrick  Lord  Elibank :  '*  Sir,  there 
is  nothing  conclusive  in  his  talk." 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a 
splendid  table  without  hearing  one  sentence  of 
conversation  worthy  of  being  remembered,  he 
said,  *'  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such  conversa- 
tion." BOSWELL:  "Why  then  meet  at  table?'* 
Johnson  :  "  Why  to  eat  and  drink  together, 
and  to  promote  kindness ;  and.  Sir,  this  is  better 
done  where  there  is  no  solid  conversation  ;  for 
when  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion,  and  get 
into  bad  humour,  or  some  of  the  company,  n^o 
are  not  capable  of  such  conversation,  are  left  out, 
and  feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  was  for  this 
reason.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said,  he  always 
talked  bawdy  at  his  table,  because  in  that  all 
could  join," 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  ***  ask 
Mr  Levett  a  variety  of  questions  concerning  him 
when  he  was  sitting  by,  he  broke  out,  "Sir, 
you  have  but  two  topics,  yourself  and  me.  I 
am  sick  of  both.  A  man,"  said  he,  "should 
not  talk  of  himself,  nor  much  of  any  particular 
person.  He  should  take  care  not  to  be  made 
a  proverb;  and  therefore  should  avoid  having 
any  one  topic  of  which  people  can  say, '  We  shall 
hear  him  upon  it.'  There  was  a  Dr  Oldfield,. 
who  was  always  talking  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. He  came  into  a  coffee-house  one  day, 
and  told  that  his  Grace  had  spoken  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  half-an-hour.  *  D id  he  indeed  speak 
for  half-an-hour  ?  *  said  Belchier,  the  surgeon. — 
•Yes.'— 'And  what  did  he  say  of  Dr  Oldfield?' 
— *  Nothing.'— *  Why,  then.  Sir,  he  was  very 
ungrateful;  for  Dr  Oldfield  could  not  have 
spoken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  saying 
somethmg  of  nim.'" 

"  Every  nian  is  to  take  existence  on  the  terms 
on  which  it  is  given  to  him.  To  some  men  it  is 
given  on  condition  of  not  taking  liberties,  which 
other  men  may  take  without  much  harm.  One 
may  drink  wine,  and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it ; 
on  another,  wine  may  have  effects  so  inflamma- 
tory as  to  injure  him  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
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perhaps  make  him  commit  something  for  which 
ne  may  deserve  to  be  hanged." 

"  Lord  Hailes's  *  Annals  of  Scotland '  have  not 
that  painted  form  which  is  the  taste  of  this  age, 
but  it  is  a  book  which  will  always  sell,  it  has  such 
a  stability  of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and 
such  a  punctuality  of  citation.  I  never  before 
read  Scotch  history  with  certainty." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  advise  me  to 
read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary,  and  what 
commentaries  he  would  recommend.  J  ohnson  ; 
"To  be  sure,  Sir,  I  would  have  you  read  the 
Bible  with  a  commentary ;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend Lowth  and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Hammond  on  the  New." 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I 
solicited  his  attention  to  another  law  case,  in 
which  I  was  engaged.  In  the  course  of  a  con- 
tested election  for  the  borough  of  Dunfermline, 
which  I  attended  as  one  of  my  friend  Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir  Archibald)  Campbell's  counsel, 
one  of  his  political  agents,  who  was  charged  with 
having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and 
liaving  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecu- 
niary reward,  attacked  very  rudely,  m  a  news- 
paper, the  Rev.  Mr  James  Thomson,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  that  place,  on  account  of  a  supposed 
allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upon 
this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday, 
arraigned  him  by  name  from  the  pulpit  with 
some  severity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon 
was  over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud, 
"What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many 
lies  from  the  chair  of  verity."  I  was  present  at 
this  very  extraordinary  scene.  The  person 
arraigned,  and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  against 
Mr  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for 
defamation  and  damages,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  reverend  defendant.  The  liberty 
of  the  pulpit  was  our  great  ground  of  defence ; 
but  we  argued  also  on  the  provocation  of  the 
previous  attack,  and  on  the  mstant  retaliation. 
The  Court  of  Session,  however  —  the  fifteen 
judges,  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  jury — 
decided  against  the  minister  contrary  to  my 
humble  opmion ;  and  several  of  them  expressed 
themselves  with  indignation  against  him.  He 
was  an  aged  gentleman,  formerly  a  military 
chaplain,  and  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  honour. 
Johnson  was  satisfied  that  the  judgment  was 
wrong,  and  dictated  to  me  the  following  airgu- 
ment  in  confutation  of  it : — 

"  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  other 
c;ises,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself,  and 
the  particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested. 

"  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  neces- 
sarily appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He,  to 
whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  intrusted,  is 
considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the 
teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father  of  a  family. 
As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep,  but 
those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  for  those 
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that  stray,  and  those  that  lose  themselves  by 
straying.  But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for 
losses  which  he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for 
vagrancy  which  he  has  not  authority  to  re- 
strain. 

"As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages,  and 
liable  to  reproach,  if  Siose  whom  he  undertakes 
to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  must  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of  awakening  neg- 
ligence, and  repressing  contradiction. 

"  As  a  father,  he  possesses  theipatemal  author- 
ity of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishment.  He 
cannot,  without  reducing  his  ofi&ce  to  an  empty 
name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  any 
practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform 
the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and  correct  the 
stubborn. 

"  If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers  of 
the  word  exercising  the  whole  authority  of  thisi 
complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them  not 
only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation,  but 
terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denunciation. 
In  Ae  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while  religion 
was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages,  the 
punishment  of  sinners  was  public  censure,  and 
open  penance ;  penalties  inflicted  merely  by  eccle- 
siastical authority,  at  a  time  while  the  church 
had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power;  while 
the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of 
persecution ;  and  when  governors  were  ready  to 
afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled  from  clerical 
authority. 

"  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power 
of  public  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
was  frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed  not 
its  power  from  the  civil  authority,  is  likewise  cer- 
tain, because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time  its 
enemy. 

"The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress,  truth 
took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and  the  civil 
laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions. The  magistrate  from  that  time  co- 
operated with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences 
were  made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  the 
State,  when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
church,  had  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority. 
Those  rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawful  before  were  lawful  still.  But  they  had 
hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary  submis- 
sion. The  refractory  and  contemptuous  were 
at  first  in  no  danger  of  temporal  severities, 
except  what  they  might  suffer  from  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  or  the  detestation  of 
their  fellow  Christians.  When  religion  obtained 
the  support  of  law,  if  admonitions  and  censures 
had  no  effect,  they  were  seconded  by  the  magis- 
trates with  coercion  and  punishment. 

"It  therefore  appears,  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  public 
censure  has  been  always  considered  as  inherent 
in  the  church ;  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power;  for  it  was  exercised 
when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it.  By  the 
civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away;  for  the 
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Christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to 
rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more 
powerful  means  of  reformation;  to  SKld  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient;  and  when  men 
were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from 
spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

^'  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknow- 
ledged power  ot  public  censure,  grew  in  time  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolution  and  invisible  penance; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would,  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption,  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious 
offences,  and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment 

"  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
free.  The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to  press 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  to  torture  us 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possession  of 
our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though  we  have 
thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  just  and 
original  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may  still 
see,  though  he  may  not  pry :  he  may  yet  hear, 
though  he  may  not  question.  And  Uiat  know- 
ledge which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon  him  is 
still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock. 
A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked  neighbour  may 
forbid  his  son  to  frequent  his  company.  A 
minister  who  has  in  his  congregation  a  man  of 
open  and  scandalous  wickechiess  may  warn  his 
parishioners  to  shun  his  conversation.  To  warn 
them  is  not  only  lawful,  but  not  to  warn  them 
would  be  criminal.  He  may  warn  them  one  by 
one  in  friendly  converse,  or  by  a  parochial  visita- 
tion. But  if  he  may  warn  each  man  singly,  what 
shall  forbid  him  to  warn  them  altogether  ?  Of 
that  which  is  to  be  made  known  to  all,  how  is 
there  any  difference  whether  it  be  communicated 
to  each  singly,  or  to  all  together  ?  What  is  known 
to  all,  must  necessarily  be  public  Whether  it 
shall  be  public  at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is 
the  only  question.  And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn 
publication  the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the 
warning  more  effectual. 

'*  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus 
left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit, 
and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  parishioner, 
he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  and  distress  the 
timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious,  and  condemn 
without  evidence;  he  may  be  rash,  and  judge 
without  examination ;  he  maybe  severe,  and  treat 
slight  offences  with  too  much  harshness ;  he  may 
be  malignant  and  partial,  and  gratify  his  private 
interest  or  resentment  under  9ie  shelter  of  his 
pastoral  character. 

*'  Of  all  this,  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all  this 
there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil  be  to 
exclude  ^ood,  no  good  ever  can  be  done.  If 
nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 


danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inactivity. 
The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this  practice 
arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institution,  but 
from  the  infhmities  of  human  nature.  Power,  in 
whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be  sometimes 
improperly  exerted;  yet  courts  of  law  must 
judge,  though  they  will  sometimes  judge  amiss. 
A  father  must  instruct  his  children,  though  he 
himself  may  often  want  instruction.  A  minister 
must  censure  sinners,  though  his  censure  may 
be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judgmentf 
and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  honesty. 

'*  If  we  examine  the  arcumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither 
erroneous  nor  unjust;  we  shall  find  no  breach  of 
private  confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret  trans- 
actions. The  fact  was  notorious  and  indubitable; 
so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  desired. 
The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the  perpetra- 
tion insolent  and  open,  and  the  example  naturally 
mischievous.  The  minister,  however,  being  re- 
tired and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard  what  was 
publicly  known  throughout  the  parish ;  and  on 
occasion  of  a  public  election,  warned  his  people, 
according  to  his  duty,  against  the  crimes  which 
public  elections  frequently  produce.  His  warning 
was  felt  by  one  ot  his  jparishioners,  as  pointed 
particularly  at  himsel£  But  instead  of  producing, 
as  might  be  wished,  private  compunction  and 
immediate  reformation,  it  kindled  only  rage  and 
resentment  He  charged  his  minister,  in  a  pubUc 
paper,  with  scandal,  defamation,  and  falsehood. 
The  minister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  char- 
acter to  vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  author- 
ity must  necessarily  d-ipend.  To  be  charged 
with  a  defamatory  lie  is  an  injury  which  no  man 
patiently  endures  in  common  life.  To  be  charged 
with  polluting  the  pastoral  office  with  scandal 
and  falsehood,  was  a  violation  of  character  still 
more  atrocious,  as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal 
but  his  clerical  veracity.  His  indignation  naturally 
rose  in  proportion  to  his  honesty,  and  with  all  the 
fortitude  of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  his  calum- 
niator in  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated 
himself  from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flodc  from 
deception  and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he 
accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent ;  or  at  least 
only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  triaL  The  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportonities 
and  strong  temptations.  It  has  already  spread 
far,  with  much  depravation  of  private  morals,  and 
much  injury  to  public  happiness.  To  warn  the 
people,  therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and 
officious,  but  necessary  and  pastoral 

"  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  worthy 
minister  is  charged?  Hehasusurpednodominion 
over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no  authority  in 
support  of  doubtful  and  controverted  opinions. 
He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  bashful  and 
corrigible  sinner.  His  censure  was  Erected 
against  a  breach  of  morality,  against  an  act 
which  no  man  justifies.  The  man  who  appro- 
priated this  censure  to  himself  is  evidently  and 
notoriously  guilty.  His  consciousness  of  his 
own  wickedness  mcited  him  to  a.ttack  his  faith- 
ful reprover  with  open  insolen^  and  printed 
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accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence 
necessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last 
decided  that  the  means  of  defence  were  just 
and  lawful." 

When  I  read  this  to  Mr  Burke,  he  was  highly 
pleased,  and  exclaimed,  **Well;  he  does  his 
work  in  a  workmanlike  manner.'*  ♦ 

Mr  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cause  by 
appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  the  advice  of  the  noble  person  who 
lately  presided  so  ably  in  that  Most  Honourable 
House,  and  who  was  then  Attorney-General. 
As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  also  to  read 
the  opinion  of  this  eminent  man  upon  the  same 
subject,  I  shall  here  insert  it 

Case. 
"  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
"i.  Petition  for  the  Reverend  Mr  James 

Thomson,  minister  of  Dunfermline. 
"  2.  Answers  thereto. 
"  3.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 

Session  upon  both. 
"4.  Notes  of  the  opinions  of  the  Judges, 
being  the  reasons  upon  which  their 
decree  is  grounded. 
"  These  papers  you  will  please  to  peruse,  and 
give  your  opinion, 

"  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the  above 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Session's  being 
reversed,  if  Mr  Thomson  should  appeal 
from  the  same  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  the  appeal  advisable :  not  only 
because  the  value  of  the  judgment  is  in  no  degree 
adequate  to  the  expense ;  but  because  there  are 
many  chances,  that  upon  the  general  complexion 
of  the  case,  the  impression  will  be  taken  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  appellant 

"It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that 
sermon.  But  the  complaint  was  not  less  un- 
gracious from  that  man,  who  had  behaved  so  ill 
by  his  original  libel,  and,  at  the  time,  when  he 
received  the  reproach  he  complains  of.  In  the 
last  article  all  the  plaintiffs  are  equally  concerned. 
It  struck  me  also  with  some  wonder,  that  the 
Judges  should  think  so  much  fervour  apposite 
to  the  occasion  of  reproving  the  defendant  for  a 
little  excess. 

"  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with  them 
in  condemning  the  behaviour  of  the  minister; 
and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for  ecclesiastical 
censure ;  and  even  for  an  action,  if  any  individual 
could  qualifyt  a  wrong,  and  a  damage  arising 
from  it.  But  this  I  doubt  The  circumstance  of 
publishing  the  reproach  in  a  pulpit,  though  ex- 
tremely indecent,  and  culpable  in  another  view, 
does  not  constitute  a  different  sort  of  wrong,  or 
any  other  rule  of  law,  than  would  have  obtained, 

*  As  a  proof  of  Dr  Johnson's  extraordinary  powers  of  com- 
position, It  appears  from  the  original  manuscript  of  thb  excel- 
lent dissertation,  of  which  he  dictated  the  first  eight  paragfaphs 
on  the  loth  of  May,  and  the  remainder  on  the  13th,  that  then 
are  in  the  whole  only  seven  corrections,  or  rather  Tariatioos, 
and  those  not  considerable.  Such  were  at  once  the  vigorous 
and  accurate  emanations  of  his  mind. 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Lord  Thorlow  has  here,  per- 
haps in  compliment  to  North  Britain,  made  use  of  a  term  ofthe 
Scotch  Law,  which  to  an  English  reader  may  require  explana- 
tion.   To  qualify  a  wrong  is  to  point  out  and  establish  it. 


if  the  same  words  had  been  pronounced  elsewhere. 
I  don't  know  whether  there  be  any  difference  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  in  the  definition  of  slander, 
before  the  Commissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  common  law  of  England  does  not  give  way 
to  actions  for  every  reproachful  word.  An  action 
cannot  be  brought  for  general  damages,  upon 
any  words  which  import  less  than  an  offence 
cognizable  by  law;  consequently,  no  action 
could  have  been  brought  here,  for  the  words  in 
(question.  Both  laws  admit  the  truth  to  be  a 
justification  in  action y&r  words;  and  the  law  of 
England  does  the  same  in  actions  for  libels. 
The  judgment,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  wrong,  in  that  the  Court  repelled  that 
defence.  E.  Thurlow." 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  incident  in 
Dr  Johnson's  life,  which  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion ;  of  which,  pars  magna  fui^  and  which  I 
am  persuaded  will,  with  the  liberal-minded, 
be  much  to  his  credit 

My  desire  of  bein^  acquainted  with  celebrated 
men  of  every  description,  had  made  roe,  much 
about  the  same  time,  obtain  an  introduction  to 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  and  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
Two  men  more  different  could  perhaps  not  be 
selected  out  of  mankind.  They  had  even  at- 
tacked one  another  with  some  asperity  in  their 
writings ;  yet  I  lived  in  habits  of  friendship 
with  both.  I  could  fully  relish  the  excellence 
of  each;  for  I  have  ever  delighted  in  that 
intellectual  chemistry  which  can  separate  good 
qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  "  mine  own  friend  and  my 
father's  friend,"  between  whom  and  Dr  John- 
son I  in  vain  wished  to  establish  an  acquaint- 
ance, as  I  respected  and  lived  in. intimacy  with 
both  of  them,  observed  to  me  once,  very  in- 
geniously, "  It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in  mathe- 
matics, where  two  things,  each  equal  to  a  third, 
are  equal  between  themselves.  You  agree  with 
Johnson  as  a  middle  quality,  and  you  agree 
with  me  as  a  middle  quality;  but  Johnson  and 
I  should  not  agree."  Sir  John  was  not  suffi- 
ciently flexible — so  I  desisted;  knowing,  indeed, 
that  the  repulsion  was  equally  strong  on  the 
part  of  Johnson ;  who,  I  know  not  from  what 
cause,  unless  his  bein^  a  Scotchman,  had  formed 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  Sir  John.  But  I 
conceived  an  irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to 
bring  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Wilkes  together. 
How  to  manage  it  was  a  nice  and  difficult 
matter. 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends,  Messieurs 
Dilly  in  the  Poultry,  at  whose  hospitable  and 
well-covered  table  I  have  seen  a  gre&ter  number 
of  literary  men  than  at  any  other,  except  that 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had  invited  me  to  meet 
Mr  Wilkes  and  some  other  gentlemen,  on 
Wednesday,  May  15.  "Pray,"  said  I,  "let  us 
have  Dr  Johnson."— " What,  with  Mr  Wilkes? 
Not  for  the  world,"  said  Mr  Edward  Dilly; 
"  Dr  Johnson  would  never  forgive  me." — 
"Come,"  said  I,  "  if  you  let  me  negotiate  for 
you,  I  will  be  answerable   that  all  shall  go 
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welL"  DiLLY  :  "  Nay,  if  you  will  take  it  upon 
you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
them  both  here." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  I 
entertained  for  Dr  Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that 
he  was  sometimes  a  little  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  contradiction,  and  by  means  of  that  I  hoped  I 
should  gain  my  point.  I  was  persuaded,  that  if 
I  had  come  upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal, 
"Sir,  will  you  dmein  company  with  Jack  Wilkes?" 
he  would  have  flown  into  a  passion,  and  would 
probably  have  answered, "  Dine  with  Jack  Wilkes 
Sir,  rd  as  soon  dine  with  Jack  Ketch."'"'  I 
therefore,  while  we  were  sitting  quietly  by  our- 
selves at  his  house  in  an  evening,  took  occasion 
to  open  my  plan  thus : — "  Mr  DiUy,  Sir,  sends 
his  respectful  compliments  to  you,  and  would  be 
happy  if  you  would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine 
with  him  on  Wednesday  next  along  with  me,  as 
I  must  soon  go  to  Scotland."  Johnson  :  "  Sir, 
I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Dill^.  f  will  wait  upon 
him."  BOSWELL :  "  Provided,  Sir,  I  suppose, 
that  the  company  which  he  is  to  have  is  agree- 
able to  you."  Johnson  :  "What  do  you  mean. 
Sir?  What  do  you  take  me  for?  Do  you  think 
that  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  as  to  imagine 
that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman  what 
company  he  is  to  have  at  his  table  ?  "  Boswell  : 
"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  for  wishing  to  prevent 
you  from  meeting  people  whom  you  might  not 
like.  Perhaps  he  may  have  some  of  what  he 
calls  his  patriotic  friends  with  him."  Johnson  : 
"Well,  Sir,  and  what  then?  What  care  /  for 
his  patriotic  friends  ?  Poh  I "  Boswell  :  "  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  Jack  Wilkes 
there."  Johnson  :  "  And  if  Jack  Wilkes  sAoutd 
be  there,  what  is  that  to  me^  Sir  ?  My  dear 
friend,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  angry  with  you :  but  really  it  is  treating 
me  strangely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet 
any  company  whatever,  occasionally."  Bos- 
well :  "  Pray  forgive  me,  Sir :  I  meant  well. 
But  you  shall  meet  whoever  comes  for  me,"  Thus 
I  secured  him,  and  told  Dilly  that  he  would  find 
him  very  well  pleased  to  be  one  of  his  guests  on 
the  day  appointed. 

Upon  the  much-expected  Wednesday,  I  called 
on  him  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  as  I 
often  did  when  we  were  to  dine  out  together,  to 
see  that  he  was  ready  in  time,  and  to  accompany 
him.  I  found  him  buffeting  his  books  as  upon  a 
former  occasion,  covered  with  dust,  and  making 
no  preparation  for  going  abroad.  "How  is  this, 
Sir?"  said  I.  "Don't  you  recollect  that  you 
are  to  dine  at  Mr  Dill/s?"  Johnson:  "Sir, 
I  did  not  think  of  going  to  DilVs :  it  went  out 
of  my  head.  I  have  ordered  dinner  at  home 
with  Mrs  Williams."  Boswell:  "But,  my 
dear  Sir,  you  know  you  were  engaged  to  Mr 
Dilly,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  will  expect  you, 
and  will  be  much  disappointed  if  you  don't 
come."  Johnson:  "You  must  ulk  to  Mrs 
Williams  about  this." 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.    I  feared  that  what 

*  This  has  be«n  circulated  as  if  actually  said  by  Johnson ; 
when  the  truth  is,  tt  was  •oly  supplied  by  me. 


I  was  SO  confident  I  had  secured  would  yet  be 
frustrated.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  show 
Mrs  Williams  such  a  degree  of  humane  attention, 
as  frequently  imposed  some  restraint  upon  him; 
and  I  knew  that  if  she  should  be  obstinate,  he 
would  not  stir.  I  hastened  down  stairs  to  the 
blind  lady's  room,  and  told  her  I  was  in  great  un- 
easiness, for  Dr  Johnson  had  engaged  to  me  to 
dine  this  day  at  Mr  Dill/s,but  that  he  had  told 
me  he  had  forgotten  his  engagement,  and  ha? 
ordered  dinner  at  home.  "Yes,  Sir,"  said  she, 
pretty  peevishly,  "Dr  Johnson  is  to  dine  at 
home."—"  Madam,"  said  I,  "his  respect  for  you 
is  such,  that  I  know  he  will  not  leave  you,  unless 
you  absolutely  desire  it  But  as  you  have  so 
much  of  his  company,  I  hope  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  forego  it  for  a  day ;  as  Mr  Dilly  is  a 
very  worthy  man,  has  frequently  had  agreeable 
parties  at  his  house  for  Dr  Johnson,  and  will  be 
vexed  if  the  Doctor  neglects  him  to-day.  And 
then.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  my  situa* 
tion ;  I  carried  the  message,  and  I  assured  Mr 
Dilly  that  Dr  Johnson  was  to  come;  and  no 
doubt  he  has  made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a  com- 

Cy,  and  boasted  of  the  honour  he  expected  to 
e.  I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the  Doctor 
is  not  there."  She  gradually  softened  to  my  soli- 
citations, which  were  certainly  as  earnest  as  most 
entreaties  to  ladies  upon  any  occasion,  and  was 
eraciously  pleased  to  empower  me  to  teU  Dr 
Tohnson,"  That  all  things  considered,  she  thought 
he  should  certainly  go."  I  fiew  back  to  him,  still 
in  dust,  and  careless  of  what  should  be  the  event, 
"indifferent  in  his  choice  to  go  or  stay :"  but  as 
soon  as  I  had  announced  to  him  Mrs  Williams's 
consent,  he  roared,  "  Frank  I  a  clean  shirt  "r- 
and  was verysoon  dressed.  When  I  had  himfairly 
seated  in  a  hackney-coach  with  me,  I  exulted  as 
much  as  a  fortune-hunter,  who  has  got  an  heiress 
into  a  post-chaise  with  him,  to  set  out  for  Gretna 
Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr  Dill/s  drawing-room, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  company  he 
did  not  know.  I  kept  myself  snujg:  and  silent, 
watching  how  he  would  conduct  himself.  I  ob- 
served him  whispering  to  Mr  Dilly,  "Who  is 
that  gentleman.  Sir?"— "Mr  Arthur  Lee."— 
Johnson  :  "Too,  too,  too"  (under  his  breath), 
which  was  one  of  his  habitual  mutterings.  Mr 
Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obnoxious  to 
Johnson,  for  he  was  not  only  a  patriot  but  an 
American.  He  was  afterwards  minister  from 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
"And  who  is  the  gentleman  in  lace?"— "Mr 
AVilkes,  Sir."  This  information  confounded 
him  still  more ;  he  had  some  difficulty  to  restrain 
himself,  and  taking  up  a  book  sat  down  upon  a 
window-scat  and  read,  or  at  least  kept  his  eye 
intently  upon  it  for  some  time,  till  he  composed 
himself.  His  feelings,  I  dare  say,  were  awk- 
ward enough.  But  he  no  doubt  recollected 
having  rated  me  for  supposing  that  he  could 
be  at  all  disconcerted  by  any  company,  and  he, 
therefore,  resolutely  set  himself  to  behave  quite 
as  an  easy  man  of  the  world,  who  could  adapt 
himself    at    once    to    the     disposition     and 
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manners  of  those  whom  he  might  chance  to 
meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  upon  the 
table,"  dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  all  sat 
down  without  any  symptom  of  ill-humour.  There 
were  present — beside  Mr  Wilkes,  and  Mr  Arthur 
Lee,  who  was  an  old  companion  of  mine  when 
he  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh — Mr  (now  Sir 
John)  Miller,  Dr  Lettsom,  and  Mr  Slater,  the 
druggist.  Mr  Wilkes  placed  himself  next  to 
Dr  Johnson,  and  behaved  to  him  with  so  much 
attention  and  politeness,  that  he  gained  upon 
him  insensibly.  No  man  ate  more  heartily  than 
Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and 
delicate.  Mr  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous  in 
helping  him  to  some  fine  veaL  "  Pray  give  me 
leave,  Sir; — It  is  better  here — ^A  little  of  the 
brown — Some  fat.  Sir — A  little  of  the  stuffing — 
Some  gravy — Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  givmg 
you  some  butter — Allow  me  to  recommend  a 
squeeze  of  this  orange;  or  the  lemon,  perhaps, 
may  have  more  zest." — "  Sir,  Sir,  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  Sir,"  cried  Johnson,  bowing,  and  turning 
his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for  some  time  of 
"surly  virtue,"*  but,  in  a  short  while,  of  com- 
placency. 

Foote  bein^  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  '*  He  is 
not  a  good  mimic."  One  of  the  company  added, 
"A  merry  Andrew,  a  buffoon  1"  JOHNSON: 
'*  But  he  has  wit,  too,  and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas, 
or  in  fertility  and  variety  of  imagery,  and  not 
empty  of  reading ;  he  has  knowledge  enough  to 
fill  up  his  part.  One  species  of  wit  he  has  m  an 
eminent  degree,  that  of  escape.  You  drive  him 
into  a  comer  with  both  hands ;  but  he's  gone.  Sir, 
when  you  think  you  have  got  him — like  an  animal 
that  jumps  over  your  head.  Then  he  has  a  great 
range  for  wit ;  he  never  lets  truth  stands  between 
him  and  aiest,and  he  is  sometimes  mighty  coarse. 
Garrick  is  under  many  restraints  from  which 
Foote  is  free."  Wilkes  :  "  Garrick*s  wit  is  more 
like  Lord  Chesterfield's."  Johnson  :  "  The  first 
time  I  was  in  company  with  Foote,  was  at  Fitz- 
herberf  s.  H  aving  no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow, 
I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased :  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his  will  I  went 
on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not 
to  mind  him ;  but  the  dog  was  so  very  comical, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork, 
throw  myself  back  upon  my  chair,  and  fairly 
laugh  it  out  No,  Sir,  he  was  irresistible. t  He 
upon  one  occasion  experienced,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  efficacy  of  his  powers  of 
entertaining.  Amongst  the  many  and  various 
modes  which  he  tried  of  getting  money,  he  be- 
came a  partner  with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and 
he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  for  procuring 
customers  amongst  his  numerous  acquaintance. 
Fitzherbert  was  one  who  took  his  small-beer; 
but  it  was  so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not 
to  drink  it  They  were  at  some  loss  how  to 
notify  their  resolution,  being  afraid  of  offending 
their  master,  who  they  knew  liked  Foote  much 

•  Johnson's  "  London,  a  Poem,*'  v.  145. 
t  Foote  told  me,  that  Johnson  said  to  him,  "  For  lood  oh> 
fttreperous  broad-faced  mirth,  I  know  not  his  equal." 


as  a  companion.  At  last  they  fixed  upon  a  little 
black  boy,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to  be 
their  deputy,  and  deliver  their  remonstrance; 
and  having  invested  him  with  the  whole  authority 
of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform  Mr  Fitzherbert, 
in  all  their  names,  upon  a  certain  day,  that  they 
would  drink  Footers  small-beer  no  longer.  On 
that  day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitzherbert's, 
and  this  boy  served  at  table ;  he  was  so  delighted 
with  Footers  stories,  and  merriment,  and  grimace, 
that  when  he  went  down  stairs  he  told  them, 
'  This  is  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  will 
not  deliver  your  message.  I  will  drink  his  small- 
beer.'" 

Somebody  observed,  that  Garrick  could  not 
have  done  this.  Wilkes  :  "  Garrick  would 
have  made  the  small-beer  still  smaller.  He  is 
now  leaving  the  stage  ;  but  he  will  play  Scrud 
all  his  life.''  I  knew  that  Johnson  would  let 
nobody  attack  Garrick  but  nimself,  as  Garrick 
said  to  me,  and  I  had  heard  him  praise  his  liber- 
ality ;  so,  to  bring  out  his  commendation  of  his 
celebrated  pupil,  I  said,  loudly,  *^  I  have  heard 
Garrick  is  liberal."  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir,  I 
know  that  Garrick  has  given  away  more  money 
than  any  man  in  England  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  that  not  from  ostentatious  views. 
Garrick  was  very  poor  when  he  began  life  ;  so 
when  he  came  to  nave  money,  he  probably  was 
very  unskilfiil  in  giving  away,  ana  saved  when 
he  should  not  But  Garrick  began  to  be  liberal 
as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  the 
reputation  of  avarice,  which  he  has  had,  has 
been  very  lucky  for  him,  and  prevented  his 
having  many  enemies.  You  despise  a  man  for 
avarice,  but  do  not  hate  him.  Garrick  mi^ht 
have  been  much  better  attacked  for  living  with 
more  splendour  than  is  suitable  to  a  player :  if 
they  had  had  the  wit  to  have  assaulted  him  in 
that  quarter,  they  might  have  galled  him  more. 
But  they  have  kept  clamouring  about  his  avarice, 
which  has  rescued  him  from  much  obloquy  and 
envy." 

Talking  of  the  ^eat  difficulty  of  obtaining 
authentic  information  for  biography,  Johnson 
told  us,  "  When  I  was  a  young  fellow  I  wanted 
to  write  the  *  Life  of  Dryden,'  and  in  order  to  get 
materials  I  applied  to  the  only  two  persons  then 
alive  who  had  seen  him  ;  these  were  old  Swinney, 
and  old  Gibber.  Swinney's  information  was  no 
more  than  this,  'That  at  Will's  coffee-house 
Dryden  had  a  particular  chair  for  himself,  which 
was  set  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  was  then  called 
his  winter-chair;  and  it  was  carried  out  for  him 
to  the  balcony  in  summer,  and  was  then  called 
his  summer-chair.'  Gibber  could  tell  no  more 
but  *  That  he  remembered  him  a  decent  old  man, 
arbiter  of  critical  disputes  at  Will's.'  You  are  to 
consider  that  Gibber  was  then  at  a  great  distance 
from  Dryden,  had,  perhaps,  one  leg  only  in  the 
room,  and  durst  not  draw  in  the  other."  Bos- 
well:  "  But  Gibber  was  a  man  of  observation?" 
Johnson:  "I  think  not"  Boswell:  "You 
will  allow  his  'Apology'  to  be  well  done." 
Johnson  :  "  Very  well  done,  to  be  sure,  Sir. 
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That  book  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  justice  of 
Pope's  remark : 

'  Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.* " 

BoswELL :  "  And  his  plays  are  good."  John- 
son :  "  Yes ;  but  that  was  his  trade ;  t esprit  du 
c(*rps;  he  had  been  all  his  life  among  players 
and  play-writers.  I  wondered  that  he  had  so 
little  to  say  in  conversation,  for  he  had  kept  the 
best  company,  and  learnt  all  that  can  be  got  by 
the  ear.  He  abused  Pindar  to  me,  and  then 
showed  me  an  ode  of  his  own,  with  an  absurd 
couplet  msJcing  a  linnet  soar  on  an  eagle's  wing. 
I  told  him,  that  when  the  ancients  made  a  simile, 
they  alwavs  made  it  like  something  real." 

Mr  Wilkes  remarked,  that  '*  among  all  the  bold 
flights  of  Shakspeare's  imagination,  the  boldest 
was  making  Bimam  Wood  march  to  Dunsinane, 
creating  a  wood  where  there  never  was  a  shrub ; 
a  wood  m  Scotland  I  ha  I  ha !  ha ! "  And  he  also 
observed,  that  "the  clannish  slavery  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  was  the  single  exception  to 
Milton's  remark  of  'The  Mountain  Nymph, 
sweet  Liberty,'  being  worshipped  in  all  hilly 
countries.  When  I  was  at  Inverary,"  said  he, 
*'  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend,  Archibald,  Duke  of 
Arj^le,  his  dependants  congratulated  me  on 
being  such  a  favourite  of  his  Grace.  I  said, '  It 
is,  then,  gentlemen,  truly  lucky  for  me ;  for  if  I 
had  displeased  the  Duke,  and  he  had  wished  it, 
there  is  not  a  Campbell  among  you  but  would 
have  been  ready  to  bring  John  Wilkes's  head  to 
him  in  a  charger.     It  would  have  been  only 

*  Off  with  his  head  I    So  much  for  Aylesbury,^ 

I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury." 

Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Wilkes  talked  of  the 
contested  passage  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
^^  Difficile  est  propril  communia  dicereJ^  Mr 
Wilkes,  according  to  my  note,  gave  the  inter- 
pretation thus :  ''It  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
propriety  of  common  things ;  as,  if  a  poet  had 
to  speak  of  Queen  Caroline  drinking  tea,  he 
must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  cups 
and  saucers."  But  upon  reading  my  note,  he 
tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  "  the  word 
communia^  being  a  Roman  law-term,  signifies 
here  things  communis  juriSy  that  is  to  say, 
what  have  never  yet  been  treated  by  anybody; 
and  this  appears  clearly  from  what  followed, 

" tuque 

Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus. 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the  Iliad 
than  on  any  subject  not  handled  before."  ♦  John- 

*  My  veiv  pleasant  firiend  himself,  as  well  as  others  who  re- 
number  pldstoHes,  will  no  doubt  be  surprised,  ><i  when  I  observe 
ihaxjotm  IVilkes  here  shows  himself  to  be  of  the  Warburtonian 
School.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  as  appears  from  Dr  Hurd,  the 
Biahc»  of  Worcester's  very  elegant  commentary  and  notes  on 
the  "  £pistola  ad  Pisones.^ 

It  is  necessary  to  a  fair  consideration  of  the  question,  that  the 
whole  passage  in  which  the  words  occur  should  be  kept  in 
view: — 

"  Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis,  et  audes 
Personam  formare  novam ;  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  inccepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 


SON :  "  He  means  that  it  is  difficult  to  appro- 
priate to  particular  persons  qualities  which  are 
common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has  done." 

Wilkes  :  "We  have  no  City  Poet  now:  that 
is  an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse.  The 
last  was  Elkanah  Settle.    There  is  something 

Diffidle  est  propria  communia  dicere :  tuque 
Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  dednds  in  actus, 
Quim  si  i^rofiaTes  i^ota  indictaque  primus. 
Publica  materies  pnvati  juris  erit,  si 
Non  circa  vilem  patulunuiue  moraberis  orbem; 
Nee  verbum  verbb  curabis  reddere  fidus 
Interpres;  nee  desilies  imitator  in  arctum, 
Unde  pedem  proferre  podor  vetat,  ant  operis  lex." 

(v.  las.) 

The  "Commentary"  thus  illustrates  it:  "But  the  formation 
of  quite  new  characters  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  hasard ; 
for  here  there  is  no  generally  received  and  fixed  orckeMe  to 
work  after,  but  every  ont  judges  of  common  right  aooorotng  to 
the  extent  and  comprehension  of  his  own  idea ;  therefore  he  ad- 
vises to  labour  and  refit  old  characters  andsubjects^  particularly 
those  made  known  and  authorised  by  the  practice  of  liomer  ana 
the  Epic  writers." 

The  "  Note  "  is  "  Difficile  est  proprib  communia  dicbss.** 
Lambin's  Comment  is,  "  Conununia  hoc  loco  ap|)ellat  Horatius 
argumenta  fabularum  \,  nullo  adhuc  tractata :  et  iu,  ^uoBcnivts 
exposita  sunt  et  in  medio  quodammodo  posita,  quasi  vacua  et 
4  nemine  occupata."  And  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  cvm • 
mnma  is  evidently  fixed  by  the  words  ignota  indicta^ue^  v^iicfa 
are  explanatory  of  it;  so  that  the  sense  given  it  in  the  com- 
mentary is  unquestionably  the  right  one.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  clearness  «  the  case,  a  late  critic  has  this  strange  passage : 
— "Difficile  mudem  esse  propria  communia  dioere,  00c  est, 
matcriam  vulgarem,  notam  et  h  medio  p^tam,  ita  immutare 
ataue  exomare,  ut  nova  et  scriptort  propria  vtdeatnr,  oltro  coo- 
cecumus^  et  maximi  procul  duoio  ponderia  isu  est  observado. 
Sed  ommbus  utrinc^ue  collatis.  et  turn  difficilis  turn  vcnosti,  tarn 
judidi  quam  ingemi  ratione  nabita,  major  videtur  esse  gloria 
labulam  formare  penitus  novam  qulun  veterem.  utcunqoe 
mutatam,  tde  novo  exhibere."  (Poet.  Prael.,  v.  iL  p.  164.) 
Where,  having  first  put  a  wrong  omstniction  on  the  word  cam' 
ntunia^  Ihe  remplojrs  it  to  introduce  an  impertinent  criticism. 
For  where  does  the  poet  prefer  the  glory  of  refitting  0/^  subjects 
to  that  of  inventing  new  ones?  The  contrary  is  implied  in  «duit 
he  urges  about  the  superior  difficulty  of  the  latter,  firom  which 
he  dissuades  his  countrymen,  only  in  respect  of  their  abilities 
and  inex{>erience  in  these  matters ;  and  in  order  to  cultivate  tn 
them,  which  is  the  main  view  of  the  Epistle,  a  sjnrit  of  correct- 
ness, by  seodmg  them  to  the  old  subjecu,  treated  by  the  Greek 
writers. 

For  my  own  part,  with  all  deference  for  Dr  Hurd.  who 
thinks  the  case  dear,  I  consider  the  passage  "Difficile  est 

Soprii  communia  dicere,"  to  be  a  crux  for  the  critics  on 
orace. 

The  explication  which  my  Lord  of  Worcester  treats  with  so 
much  contempt,  is  nevertheless  countenanced  by  authority, 
which  I  find  quoted  by  the  learned  Baxter,  in  his  edition  of 
Horace,  "  Dij^ciU  est  proprii  communia  dicere,  h.  e.  res 
vulgaresdisertis  verbis  enarrare,  vel  humili  themacum  dignitate 
tractare.  Difficile  est  communes  res^ropriis  expticare  verbis. 
Vet.  Schol."  I  was  much  dis^pointed  to  find  that  the  great 
critic.  Dr  Bentley,  has  no  note  on  this  very  difficult  passage,  as 
firom  nis  vigorous  and  illuminate  mind  I  should  have  ex]^oted 
to  receive  more  satisfaction  than  I  have  yet  had. 

Sanadon  thus  treats  of  it:  "  Proprii  communia  dicere;  c'est 
\  dire,  qu'il  n'est  pas  ais^  de  former  k  ces  personnages  d'imagina- 
tion,  des  caracteres  particuliers  et  cependant  vraisemblfluiles. 
Comme  Ton  a  6i€  le  maitre  de  les  former  tels  qu'on  a  voulu.  les 
fautes  que  Ton  fait  en  cela  sont  moins  pardonnables.  Cest 
pourquoi  Horace  conseille  de  prendre  toujours  des  sujetsconnns, 
tels  que  sont,  par  exemple,  ceux  que  Ton  pent  tirer  des  poSmes 
d'Hom^re." 

And  Dader  observes  upon  it:  "  Apr^s  avoir  marqn^  les  deux 
qualit^s  qu'il  faut  donner  aux  personnages  qu'on  invente,  il 
conseille  aux  PoStes  trasiques,  de  n'user  pas  trop  fadlement  de 
ceue  liberty  qu'ils  ont  d'en  inventer,  car  il  est  tr^  difficile  de 
reussir  dans  ces  nouveaux  caract&res.  II  est  mal  ais^,  dit 
Horace^  de  traitor  ^oprement^  c'est  k  dire  convenablenuni. 
des  sujets  communs ;  cest  k  dure,  des  sujets  invents,  et  qui 
n'ont  aucum  fondement  ni  dans  I'Histoire  ni  dans  la  Fable;  et 
il  les  appelle  communs,  parce  qu'ils  sont  en  dig[X)sition  k  tout  le 
monde,  et  que  tout  le  monde  a  le  droit  de  les  inventer,  et  qu'ils 
sont,  comme  on  dit,  au  premier  occupant."  See  his  observa- 
tions at  large  on  this  expression  and  the  following. 

After  all,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  whether  the 
words.  "  Difficile  est  pn^^  communia  dicere^"  may  not  have 
been  thrown  in  by  Horace  to  form  a  separate  article  in  a  "  choice 
of  difficulties"  which  a  poet  has  to  encounter,  who  chooses  a 
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in  names  which  one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now 
Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so  queer^  who  can  expect 
much  from  that  name?  We  should  have  no 
hesitation  to  give  it  for  John  Dryden,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Elkanah  Settle,  from  the  names  only, 
without  knowing  their  different  merits."  JOHN- 
SON :  '*  I  suppose,  Sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for 
Aldermen  in  his  time,  as  John  Home  could  do 
now.  Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn 
English?" 

Mr  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch  who 
had  taken  possession  of  a  barren  part  of  America, 
and  wondered  why  they  should  choose  it  John- 
son :  ''  Why,  Sir,  all  barrenness  is  comparative. 
The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  barren." 
BOSWELL:  "Come,  come,  he  is  flattering  the 
English.  You  have  now  been  in  Scotlanc^  Sir, 
and  say  if  you  did  not  see  meat  and  drink  enough 
there."  Johnson:  "Why  yes.  Sir;  meat  and 
drink  enough  to  give  the  inhabitants  sufficient 
strength  to  run  away  from  home."  All  these 
quick  and  lively  sallies  were  said  sportively,  quite 
in  jest,  and  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that  he 
meant  only  wit  Upon  this  topic,  he  and  Mr 
Wilkes  could  perfectly  assimilate;  here  was  a 
bond  of  union  between  them,  and  I  was  conscious 
that  as  both  of  them  had  visited  Caledonia,  both 
were  fully  satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  igno- 
rance of  those  who  imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of 
famine.  But  they  amused  themselves  with  per- 
severing in  the  old  jokes.  When  I  claimed  a 
superiority  for  Scotland  over  England  in  one 
respect,  that  no  man  can  be  arrested  there  for  a 
debt,  merely  because  another  swears  it  against 
him ;  but  there  must  first  be  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  law  ascertaining  its  justice ;  and  that  a 
seizure  of  the  person,before  jud^ent  is  obtained, 
can  t^e  place  only  if  his  creditor  should  swear 
that  he  is  about  to  fly  from  the  country,  or,  as  it 
is  technically  expressed,  is  in  meditatione  fugce  ; 
Wilkes  :  "  That,  I  should  think,  may  be  safely 
sworn  of  all  the  Scotch  nation."  Johnson  (to 
Mr  Wilkes) :  "  You  must  know.  Sir,  I  lately  took 
my  friend  Boswell,  and  showed  him  genuine  civi- 
lised life  in  an  English  provincial  town.  I  turned 
him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my  native  city,  that  he 
might  see  for  once  real  civility :  for  you  know  he 
lives  among  savages  in  Scotland,  and  among 
rakes  in  London."  Wilkes  :  "  Except  when  he 
is  with  grave,  sober,  decent  people,  like  you  and 
me."  Johnson  (smiling):  "And  we  ashamed 
of  him." 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson  told 
the  story  of  his  asking  Mrs  Mjtcamay  to  allow 
her  footman  to  sit  down  with  tSem,  to  prove  the 

new  subject :  in  which  case,  it  most  be  uncertain  which  of  the 
▼arious  explanations  is  the  true  one,  and  every  reader  has  a 
right  to  decide  as  it  may  strike  his  own  fimcy.  And  even 
should  the  words  be  understood,  as  they  senerally  are,  to  be 
connected  both  writh  what  goes  before  and  %mat  comes  after,  the 
exact  sense  cannot  be  ab^lutehr  ascertained;  for  instainoe, 
'^/bseUbxsproprii  is  meant  to  signify  immnapfro^friaitdmmmtur, 
as  Dr  /ohnson  here  understands  it,  or,  as  it  is  often  used  by 
Cicero,  with  ProprUty^  or  eUfosUfy,  In  short,  it  is  a  rare 
instance  of  a  defect  in  persptcuity  in  an  admirable  writer,  who, 
with  almost  every  species  of  excellence,  is  peculiarly  remarkable 


•ngagmg. 


ridiculousness  of  the  argument  for  the  quality  of 
mankind ;  and  he  said  to  me  afterwards,  wiUi  a 
nod  of  satisfaction,  "  You  saw  Mr  Wilkes  ac- 
quiesced." Wilkes  talked  with  all  imaginable 
freedom  of  the  ludicrous  title  given  to  the 
Attorney-General,  Diabolus  Regis;  adding,  "  I 
have  reason  to  know  something  about  that 
officer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted  fora  libeL"  John- 
son, who  many  people  would  have  supposed 
must  have  been  furiously  angry  at  hearing 
this  talked  of  so  lightly,  said  not  a  word. 
He  was  now,  indeed^  "a  good-humoured 
feUow." 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs 
Knowles,  the  Qutdcer  lady,  well  known  for  her 
various  talents,  and  of  Mr  Alderman  Lee. 
Amidst  some  patriotic  groans,  somebody,  I  think 
the  Alderman,  said^  "Poor  old  England  is  lost" 
Johnson  :  "Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented 
that  old  England  is  lost,  as  that  the  Scotch  have 
found  it"*  Wilkes;  "Had  Lord  Bute  governed 
Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and  dedicate 
•MOBTIMER '  to  him." 

Mr  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  show  a  fine  print 
of  a  beautiful  female  figure  which  hung  in  the 
room,  and  pointed  out  the  elegant  contour  of  the 
bosom,  with  the  finger  of  an  arch  connoisseur. 
He  afterwards,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  wag- 
gishly insisted,  that  all  the  time  Johnson  show^ 
visible  signs  of  a  fervent  admiration  of  the  cor- 
responding charms  of  the  fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  ineans  so  perfect 
as  I  could  wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  notion  of  a 
very  curious  interview,  which  was  not  only 
pleasing  at  the  time,  but  had  the  agreeable  and 
benignant  effect  of  reconciling  any  animosity, 
and  sweetening  any  acidity,  which  in  the  various 
bustle  of  political  contest,  had  been  produced  in 
the  minds  of  two  men,  who  though  widely  dif- 
ferent had  so  many  things  in  common — classical 
learning,  modem  literature,  wit  and  humour, 
and  ready  repartee — that  it  would  have  been 
much  to  be  regretted,  if  they  had  been  for  ever 
at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Mr  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this  suc- 
cessful negotiation;  and  pleasantly  said,  "  that 
there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique^^ 

I  attended  Dr  Johnson  home,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  him  tell  Mrs  Williams  how 
much  he  had  been  pleased  with  Mr  Wilkes's 
compaxiy.  and  what  an  agreeable  day  he  had 
passed.^ 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  celebrated 
Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  whom  I  had  visited, 
induced  by  the  fame  of  her  talents,  address,  and 
irresistible  power  of  fascination.  To  a  lady  who 
disapproved  of  my  visiting  her,  he  said,  on  a 
former  occasion,  "Nay,  Madam  Boswell  is  in 
the  right;  I  should  have  visited  her  myself, 
were  it  not  tJiat  they  have  now  a  trick  of  putting 
everything  into  the  newspapers.     This  even- 

*  It  would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this  strong  and 
pmnted  remark,  in  which  a  very  great  of  deal  oieaning  is  ooo- 
densed. 
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ing,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  envy  him  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs  Rudd." 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  making 
a  tour  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  giving  a  full 
account  of  it;  and  that  Mr  Burke  had  playfully 
suggested  as  a  motto, 

•*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man." 

Johnson  :  "Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  book 
than  the  jaunt  will  cost  you;  so  you  will  have 
your  diversion  for  nothmg,  and  add  to  your 
reputation." 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  May  16,  I 
took  leave  of  Johnson,  being  to  set  out  for  Scot- 
land. I  thanked  him  with  great  warmth  for  all 
his  kindness.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  are  very 
welcome.    Nobody  repays  it  with  more." 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone 
round  the  world,  of  the  rough,  and  passionate, 
and  harsh  manners  of  this  great  and  good  man. 
That  he  had  occasional  sallies  of  heat  of 
temper,  and  that  he  was  sometimes,  perhaps, 
too  "easily  provoked"  by  absurdity  and  folljr, 
and  sometimes  too  desirous  of  triumph  m 
colloquial   contest,    must    be    allowed.      The 

Quickness  both  of  his  perception  and  sensibility 
isposed  him  to  sudden  explosions  of  satire ; 
to  which  his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  was 
a  strong  and  almost  irresistible  incitement 
To  adopt  one  of  the  finest  images  in  Mr 
Home's  "  Douglas," 

**  On  each  glance  of  thought 
Decision  followed,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash  1 " 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  often 
so  ea^er  to  apply  the  lash,  that  the  judge  had 
not  time  to  consider  the  case  with  sufficient 
deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for 
violence  of  temper  may  be  granted  :  but  let  us 
ascertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  he  was  in  a  perpetual  rage,  and  never 
without  a  club  in  his  hand  to  knock  down  every 
one  who  approached  him.  On  the  contrary, 
the  truth  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  he  was  civil,  obliging,  nay,  polite  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  so  much  so,  that 
many  gentlemen  who  were  long  acquainted 
with  him  never  received,  or  even  heard  a  strong 
expression  from  him. 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  Epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  the  monument  of  Dr  Gold- 
smith, in  Westminster  Abbey,  afford  at  once  a 
proof  of  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  carelessness 
as  to  his  own  writings,  and  of  the  great  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  excellent  and  eminent  person  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  : — 

"TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

**Miiy  16,  1776. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"I   have  been  kept  away  from  you,  I  know 
not  well  how,  and  of  those  vexatious  hindrances 


I  know  not  when  there  will  be  an  end.  I 
therefore  send  >rou  the  poor  dear  Doctor's 
epitaph.  Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if  you 
then  think  it  right,  show  it  to  the  Club.  I  am, 
you  know,  willing  to  be  corrected.  If  you  think 
anything  much  amiss,  keep  it  to  yourself  till  we 
come  together.  I  have  sent  two  copies,  but 
prefer  the  card.  The  dates  must  be  settled  by 
Dr  Percy. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  same. 

*'/ufte  22,  1776. 
"Sir, 

"  Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the  Epi- 
taph to  Dr  Beattie;  I  am  very  willing,  but 
having  no  copy  cannot  immediately  recollect  it. 
She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it  Try  to  recollect, 
and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain;  you 
perhaps  may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropt.  The 
lines  for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of 
rerum  civilium  sive  naturalium.*  It  was  a 
sorry  trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you  can. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

"  The  gout  grows  better  but  slowly." 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in 
this  year,  that  this  epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a 
Remonstrance  to  the  Monarch  of  Literature, 
for  an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more 
fully  and  clearly  before  them,  I  shall  nrst  insert 
the  epitaph : — 

Olivarii  Goldsmith,— 

Poetje,  Physici,  Historici, 

Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit. 

Nullum  c^uod  tetigit  non  omavit: 

Sive  nsus  essent  movendi, 

Sive  lacrymse, 

Afiectuum  potens  at  lenis  dominator: 

Ingenio  sublimis,  vividuSi  versatilis; 

Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus: — 

Hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectorum  veneratia 

Natus  in  Hibernifi  Forniae  Longfordiensis, 

In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov.  XXIX.  MDCCXXXI; 

Eblanse  Uteris  institutus; 

Obiit  Londini, 

April  IV.  MDCCLXXIV.t 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus  :— 

"I  enclose  the  Round  Robin,  This  jeu 
^esprit  took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner,  at  our 
friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.    All  the  company 

*  These  words  mtist  have  been  in  the  other  copy.  They  are 
not  in  that  which  was  preferred. 

t  Besides  this  Latin  Epitaph,  Johnson  honoured  the  i 
of  bis  friend  Goldsmith  with  one  short  one  in  Greek. 
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present,  except  myself  were  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Dr  Goldsmith.  The  epit^h, 
written  for  him  b^  Dr  Johnson,  became  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  various  emendations 
were  suggested,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Doctor's  consideration.  But 
the  question  was,  who  should  have  the  courage 
to  propose  them  to  him  ?  At  last  it  was  hinted 
that  there  could  be  no  way  so  good  as  that  of  a 
Round  RobtHy  as  the  sailors  c^  it,  which  they 
make  use  of  when  they  enter  into  a  conspiracy, 
so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  who  pats  his  name 
first  or  last  to  the  paper.  This  proposition  was 
instantly  assented  to ;  and  Dr  Barnard,  Dean 
of  Derry,  now  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  drew  up  an 
address  to  Dr  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete 
with  wit  and  humour,  but  which  it  was  feared 
the  Doctor  might  think  treated  the  subject  with 
too  much  levity.  Mr  Burke  then  proposed  the 
address  as  it  stands  in  the  paper  m  writing,  to 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 

"  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr  Johnson, 
who  received  it  with  much  good  humour,*  and 
desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  he 
would  alter  the  Epitaph  in  any  manner  they 
pleased,  as  to  the  sense  of  it :  but  /le  would  never 
consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abb^  with  an  English  inscription. 

"  I  consider  this  Round  Robin  as  a  species  of 
literary  curiosity  worth  preserving,  as  it  marks,  in 
a  certain  degree,  Dr  Johnson's  character." 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  tran- 
script of  a  paper,  which  I  doubt  not  of  their  being 
desirous  to  see.   ( Vide  next  page.) 

Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is  very  just. 
The  anecdote  now  related,  proves,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  reverence  ana  awe  with  which  John- 
son was  regarded  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  time,  in  various  departments,  and  even 
by  such  of  them  as  lived  most  with  him ;  while  it 

*  He,  however,  upon  seeing  Dr  Warton's  name  to  the  su^- 
sestioo  that  the  Epitaph  should  be  in  English,  observed  to  Sir 
Joihtia,  "  I  wonder  that  Joe  Wartoo,  a  scholar  by  profession, 
should  be  soch  a  fooL"  He  said,  toO|  "  I  shonld  have  thooriit 
Mnnd  Burke  would  have  had  more  sense."  Mr  Langton.  who 
was  one  of  the  company  at  Sir  Joshua's,  like  a  sturdy  scoolar, 
refused  resolutdv  to  sign  the  Round  R<Am.  t^  Epitaph  is 
engraved  upon  Dr  Goldsmith's  monument  without  any  attcrmp 
tion.  At  another  time,  when  somebody  endeavoured  to  axgoe 
in  favour  of  its  being  in  English,  Tohnaon  said,  "  The  language 
of  the  country  of  which  a  learned  man  was  a  native,  is  not  the 
language  fit  for  his  epiuph,  which  should  be  in  andent  and 
permanent  language.    Consider|  Sir,  how  you  shonld  fed,  were 

?>u  to  find,  at  Rotterdam^  an  epitaph  upon  Srasmus  in  Dutch  I " 
or  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  oe  best  to  have  epitaphs 
written  both  in  a  learned  language,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
country;  so  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  being  more 
oniversally  understood,  and  at  the  same  time  be  secured  of 
classical  stability.  I  cannot^  however,  but  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  sufficiently  discriminative.  Applying  to  Goldsmith 
equally  the  epithets  of  "Poetie,  Histona,  Physici."  is  surely 
not  right ;  for  as  to  his  claim  to  the  last  of  those  epithets,  I  have 
beard  Johnson  himself  say,  "  Goldsmith,  Sir,  will  jg^ve  us  a  very 
fine  book  upon  the  subject ;  but  if  he  can  distinguish  acowfirom 
a  horse,  that,  I  believe,  may  be  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
natuial  history."  His  book  is.  indeed,  an  excellent  perform- 
ance, though  in  some  instances  ne  appears  to  have  trusted  too 
much  to  Bufibn,  who,  with  all  his  theoretical  ingenuity  and 
extraordinary  eloquence,  I  suspect  had  little  actual  mfbnnation 
in  the  science  on  which  he  wrote  so  admirably.  For  instance, 
he  tells  us  that  the  co7v  sheds  her  bonis  every  two  years ;  a  most 

Elpable  error,  which  Goldsmith  has  fhitfafnily  transferred  into 
i  book.  It  IS  w(»)derful  that  Buffon,  who  lived  so  mudi  in  the 
country,  at  his  noble  seat,  should  have  fallen  into  sndi  m 
blunder.    I  suppose  he  has  confounded  the  anu  with  the  detr. 


also  confirms  what  I  have  SLgain  and  again  incul- 
cated, that  he  was  by  no  means  of  that  ferocious 
and  irascible  character  which  has  been  ignorantly 
imagined. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked 
as  one  of  the  thousand  instances  which  evince  the 
extraordinary  promptitude  of  Mr  Burke ;  who, 
while  he  is  equal  to  the  greatest  things,  can 
adorn  the  least ;  can,  with  equal  facility,  embrace 
the  vast  andcomplicated  speculations  oi  politics, 
or  the  ingenious  topics  of  literary  investigation. 

**DR  JOHNSON  TO  MRS  BOSWELL. 

** May  l6t  1776. 

"Madam, 

"You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in  omitting  to 
answer  the  letter  with  which  you  favoured  me 
some  time  ago.  I  imagined  it  to  have  been 
written  without  Mr  Boswell's  knowledge,  and 
therefore  supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what  I 
coidd  not  find,  a  private  conveyance. 

"The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now 
over ;  and,  since  young  Alexander  has  appeared, 
I  hope  no  more  difficulties  will  arise  among  you ; 
for  I  sincerely  wish  ^ou  all  happy.  Do  not  teach 
the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dislike  me 
yourself:  but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica's 
kindness  because  she  is  my  acquaintance. 

"  You  will  now  have  Mr  Boswell  home :  it  is 
well  that  you  have  him ;  he  has  led  a  wild  life. 
I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield,  and  he  has 
followed  Mr  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care 
of  him  and  tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving 
him;  and  while  we  are  so  much  of  a  mind  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  our  other  quarrels 
will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness. 

"  I  am,  Madamt  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

*  *  Edinburgh,  June  25,  1 776. 

"  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my 
letters  were  too  long.  There  is  no  danger  of 
that  complaint  being  made  at  present;  for  I 
find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  you  at  all. 
[Here  an  account  of  having  been  afflicted  with 
a  return  of  melancholy  or  bad  spirits.] 

"The  boxes  of  books*  which  you  sent  to  me 
are  arrived;  but  I  have  not  yet  examined  the 
contents 

"I  send  you  Mr  Maclaurin's  paper  for  the 
negro,  who  claims  his  freedom  in  the  Court  of 
Session." 

"DR  JOHNSON  TO  MR  BOSWELL. 

^*July  2,  1776, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  These  black  fits  of  which  you  complain  per- 
haps hurt  your  memory  as  well  as  your  imagina- 
tion.   When  did  I  complain  that  your  letters 

*  Upon  a  setdement  of  our  account  of  expenses,  on  a  tour 
to  the  Hebrides,  there  was  a  balance  due  to  me,  which  Dr 
Johnson  chose  to  discharge  by  sending  books. 


ROUND    ROBIN 

ADDRSSSBD  TO 

SAMUEL    JOHNSON,    LL.D. 

WITH  FAC-SIMILES  OF  THE  SIGNATURES. 


^Wi 


^♦^^^ 


•^^. 


We  the  Circumscribers,  -v^     -  ^^ 

having  read  with  great  pleasure  an  intended     >.      "C^ 
\  I  J^/   Epitaph  for  the  Monument  of  Dr  Goldsmith,  which    >.       ^^ 

and  masterly  style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  pen  of  its  learned  \      ^^ 

Author,  are  yet  of  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the  Deceased  as  a  Writer,  \       ^^ 

particularly  as  a  Poet,  is  perhaps  not  delineated  with  all  the  exactness  which 

^  Dr  Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it.    We  therefore,  with  deference  to  his  superior 

judgment,  humbly  request  that  he  would  at  least  take  the  trouble  of  revising 

it ;  and  of  making  such  additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper 

upon  a  farther  perusal.    But  if  we  might  venture  to  express  our  wishes, 

they  would  lead  us  to  request  that  he  would  write  the  Epitaph  in 

English  rather  than  in  Latin  :  as  we  think  that  the  memory  of 

so  eminent  an  English  Writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in 

the  language  to  which  his  Works  are  likely  to  be 

so  lasting  an  ornament,  which  we  also  know 

to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  y .   f*  / 

Doctor  himself. 


i 
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were  too  long?*  Your  last  letter,  after  a  very 
long  delay,  brought  very  bad  news.  [Here  a 
series  of  reflections  upon  melancholy,  and— 
what  I  could  not  help  thinking  strangely  un- 
reasonable in  him  who  had  suffered  so  much 
from  it  himself^ — a  good  deal  of  severity  and 
reproof,  as  if  it  were  owing  to  my  own  fault,  or 
that  I  was  perhaps  affecting  it  from  a  desire 
of  distinction.] 

"Read  Cheyne's  "English  Malady:*  but  do 
not  let  him  teach  you  a  foolish  notion  that  melan- 
choly is  a  proof  of  acuteness.    .    .    . 

"To  hear  that  you  have  not  opened  your 
boxes  of  books  is  very  offensive.  iTie  exami- 
nation and  arrangement  of  so  many  volumes 
might  have  afforded  you  an  amusement  very 
seasonable  at  present,  and  useful  for  the  whole 
of  life.  I  am,  I  confess,  very  angry  that  you 
manage  yourself  so  ill 

"  I  do  not  now  say  any  more  Uian  that  I  am, 
with  great  kindness  and  sincerity,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson. 

**  It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  a  negro 
cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom  without  his 
own  consent" 

"  DR  JOHNSON  TO  MR  BOSWELL. 

**July  16,  1776. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"I  make  haste  to  write  again,  lest  my  last 
letter  should  give  you  too  much  pain.  If  >;ou 
really  are  oppressed  with  overpowering  and  in- 
voluntary melancholy,  you  are  to  be  pitied  rather 
than  reproached. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  us  have  done  with 

?uarrels  and  with  censure.  Let  me  know  whether 
have  not  sent  you  a  pretty  library.  There  are, 
perhaps,  many  books  among  them  which  you 
never  need  read  through;  but  there  are  none 
which  it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  know,  and  some- 
times to  consult  Of  these  books,  of  which  the 
use  is  only  occasional,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  know 
the  contents,  that,  when  any  question  arises,  you 
mav  know  where  to  look  for  information. 

"Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over  Mr  Mac- 
laurin's  plea,  and  think  it  excellent.  How  is  the 
suit  carried  on  ?  If  by  subscription,  I  commission 
you  to  contribute  in  my  name  what  is  proper. 
Let  nothing  be  wanting  in  such  a  case.  Dr 
Dru^mondjt  I  see,  is  superseded.  His  father 
woujd  have  grieved ;  but  he  lived  to  obtain  the 
plealsure  of  his  son's  election,  and  died  before 
that)  pleasure  was  abated. 

angton's  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl,  and 
I  are  well ;  I  dined  with  him  the  other  day. 

tti  told  me  that  Johnson  complained  of  my  writing 
ig  letters  to  him  when  I  was  upon  the  continent ;  whidi 
t  certainly  true ;  but  it  seems  my  friend  did  not  re- 
it. 

son  of  Johnson's  old  friend,  Mr  William  Drummond. 

as  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished  merit,  that  he  was 

ited  to  one  of  the  medical  professorships  in  the  College 

iburgh,  without  soliciution,  while  he  was  at  Ni^des. 

_  other  views,  he  did  not  accept  of  the  honour,  and  soon 

rardsdied. 


"  It  vexes  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th  of  May  I  was  seized  by  the  gout,  and 
am  not  quite  well.  The  pain  has  not  been  violent, 
but  the  weakness  and  tenderness  were  very 
troublesome,  and,  what  is  said  to  be  very  un- 
common, it  has  not  alleviated  my  other  disorders. 
Make  use  of  youth  and  health  while  you  have 
them ;  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

*' Edinburgh,  July  18,  1776. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  letter  of  the  s(  *nd  of  this  month  was 
rather  a  harsh  medicine;  j  I  was  delighted  with 
that  spontaneous  tendemeso  which,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  sent  forth  such  balsam  as  your  next 
brought  me.  I  found  myself  for  some  time  so  ill, 
that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  decent 
appearance,  while  all  within  was  weakness  and 
distress.  Like  a  reduced  garrison  that  has  some 
spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and  planted  all  the 
force  I  could  muster  upon  the  walls.  I  am  now 
much  better,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention  and  friendly  counsel."    .... 

"Count  Manucci*  came  here  last  week  from 
travelling  in  Ireland.  I  have  shown  him  what 
civilities  I  could  on  his  account,  on  yours,  and 
on  that  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale.  He  has  had  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  been  much  hurt  I  regret 
this  unlucky  accident,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  very 
amiable  man." 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  select  from  his 
private  register  the  following  passage: — 

"July  25,  1776.  O  God,  who  has  ordained 
that  whatever  is  to  be  desired  should  be  sought 
by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy  blessing,  bringest 
honest  labour  to  good  effect,  look  with  mercy 
upon  my  studies  and  endeavours.  Grant  me,  O 
Lord,  to  design  only  what  is  lawful  and  right; 
and  afford  me  calmness  of  mind  and  steadiness 
of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in  this 
short  life  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen."t 

It  appears,  from  a  note  subjoined,  that  this 
was  composed  when  he  "purposed  to  apply 
vigorously  to  study,  particularly  of  the  Greek 
and  Italian  tongues." 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  is  admirable  and  encouraging;  and 
it  must  impress  all  the  thinking  part  of  my 
readers  with  a  consolatory  confidence  in  habituad 
devotion,  when  they  see  a  man  of  such  enlarged 
intellectual  powers  as  Johnson,  thus,  in  the 
genuine  earnestness  of  secrecy,  imploring  the 
aid  of  that  Supreme  Being  "  from  whom  cometh 
down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift" 

*  A  Florentine  nobleman,  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  his 
"  Notes  of  his  Tour  in  France."  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
oocning  acquainted  with  him  in  London,  in  the  vgtnag  of  thft 
year. 

t  ''Prayers  and  Mediutions,"  p.  xsi. 
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"TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


**  August  3,  1776. 

"Sir, 
"A  young  man,  whose  name  is  Paterson, 
offers  himself  this  evening  to  the  Academy.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  man  for  whom  I  have  long  had 
a  kindness,  and  who  is  now  abroad  in  distress. 
I  shall  be  glad  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  show 
him  any  little  countenance,  or  pa^  him  any 
small  distinction.  How  much  it  is  in  your 
power  to  favour  or  to  forward  a  young  man  I 
do  not  know;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this 
candidate  deserves  favour  by  his  personal  merit, 
or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  now  give 
of  future  eminence.  I  recommend  him  as  the 
son  of  my  friend.  Your  character  and  station 
enable  you  to  give  a  young  man  great  encourage- 
ment by  very  easy  means.  You  have  heard  of 
a  man  who  asked  no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  than  that  he  would  bow  to  him  at  his 
levee. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

*' August  2,0^  1776. 

After  giving  him  an  account  of  my  having  ex- 
amined the  chest  of  books  which  he  had  sent  to 
me,  and  which  contained  what  may  be  truly 
called  a  numerous  and  miscellaneous  Stail 
Library^  thrown  together  at  random  : — 

"  Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree  in  the 
case  of  my  client,  the  minister ;  not  that  he 
justified  the  minister,  but  because  the  parishioner 
both  provoked  and  retorted.  I  sent  his  Lord- 
ship your  able  argument  upon  the  case  for  his 
perusal.  His  observation  upon  it  in  a  letter 
to    me    was,    Dr    Johnson's    'Suasorium'    is 

Eleasantly^and  artfully  composed.  I  suspect, 
owever,  that  he  has  not  convinced  himself; 
for  I  believe  that  he  is  better  read  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  than  to  imagine  that  a  Bishop 
or  Presbyter  has  a  right  to  begin  censure  or 
discipline  ^  caihedrd,  t 

"  For  the  honour  of  Count  Manucci,  as  well  as 
to  observe  that  exactness  of  truth  which  you 
have  taught  me,  I  must  correct  what  I  said  in 
a  former  letter.  He  did  not  fall  from  his  horse, 
which  might  have  been  an  imputation  on  his 
skill  as  an  officer  of  cavalry ;  his  horse  fell  with 
him. 

"  I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every  word 
of '  Granger's  Biographical  History.'  It  has  of 
entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do  not  think 
him  the  Whig  that  you  supposed.  Horace 
Walpole's  being  his  patron  is,  indeed,  no  good 

*  Why  hU  Lordship  uses  the  epithet /Ztamuv/^i'^  when  speak. 
ing  of  a  grave  piece  ot  reasoning,  I  cannot  conceive.  But  dif- 
ferent men  have  different  notions  of  pleasantrv.  I  happened  to 
sit  by  a  gentleman  one  evening  at  the  opera-nouse  in  London, 
who,  at  the  moment  when  "  Medea"  appeared  to  be  in  great 
agony  at.the  thoueht  of  killing  her  children,  turned  to  me  with  a 
smile,  and  said  ^^funmy  enough.** 

t  Dr  Johnson  afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
a  clerg>'man  had  this  right. 


sign  of  his  political  principles.  But  he  denied 
to  Lord  Mountstuart  that  he  was  a  Whig,  and 
said  he  had  been  accused  by  both  parties  of 
partiality.    It  seems  he  was  like  Pope. 

« While  Tories  call  me  Whig  and  Whigs  a  Tory.* 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  this  book  ;  and 
as  Lord  Mountstuart  wishes  much  to  find  a 
proper  person  to  continue  the  work  upon 
Granger's  plan,  and  has  desired  I  would  men- 
tion It  to  you,  if  such  a  man  occurs,  please  to 
let  me  know.  His  Lordship  will  give  him 
generous  encouragement" 

"to  MR  ROBERT  LEVETT. 

'*  BrighthelmstofU,  Oct,  21,  1776. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Having  spent  about  six  weeks  at  this  place, 
we  have  at  length  resolved  upon  returning.  I 
expect  to  see  you  all  in  Fleet  Street  on  the  30th 
of  this  month. 

"  I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday,  but 
think  to  ^o  most  of  this  week,  though  I  kiiow 
not  that  It  does  me  any  good.  My  nights  are 
very  restless  and  tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise 
well 

"  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to  Mrs 
Williams.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Francis  and 
Betsey. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•*  Sam.  Johnson.*** 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr  Johnson  on  the  21st  of 
October,  informing  him  that  my  father  had,  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  paid  a  large  debt  for 
me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  happiness  of  being 
upon  very  good  terms  with  him ;  to  which  he 
returned  the  following  answer : — 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'*Bolt  Court,  Nov.  16,  1776. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  that  you  are 
at  last  on  good  terms  with  your  father.  Cultivate 
his  kindness  by  all  honest  and  manly  means. 
Life  is  but  short ;  no  time  can  be  afforded  but 
for  the  indulgence  of  real  sorrow,  or  contests 
upon  questions  seriously  momentous.  Let  us 
not  throw  away  any  of  our  days  upon  useless 
resentment,  or  contend  who  shall  hold  out  longest 
in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is  best  not  to  be 
angry ;  and  best,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  quickly 
reconciled.  May  you  and  your  father  pass  the 
remainder  of  your  time  in  reciprocal  beme- 
volence  I 


"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mr  Langton  ?i 
visit  him  sometimes,  but  he    does    not    tHi 
I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life ;  but  as  I 
not  permitted  to  understand  it,  I   cannot 

*  For  thb  and  Dr  Johnson's  other  letters  to  Mr  Levett,  ] 
indebted  to  my  old  aoqoaintance,  Mr  Nathaniel  Thomas,  wl 
worth  and  ingenuity  nare  been  long  known  to  a  respect  1 
though  not  a  wide  arde ;  and  whose  collection  of  medals  wif 
do  credit  to  persons  of  greater  opulence. 


I 
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anything  right  that  is  wrong.    His  children  are 
sweet  babies. 

"  I  hope  my  irreconcilable  enemy,  Mrs  Bos- 
well,  is  well.  Desire  her  not  to  transmit  her 
malevolence  to  the  young  people.  Let  me  have 
Alexander,  and  Veronica,  and  Euphemia  for  my 
friends. 

"  Mrs  Williams,  whom  you  may  reckon  as  one 
of  your  well-wishers,  is  in  a  feeble  and  languish- 
ing state,  with  little  hopes  of  growing  better. 
She  went  for  some  part  of  the  autumn  into  the 
country,  but  is  little  benefited ;  and  Dr  Lawrence 
confesses  that  his  art  is  at  an  end.  Death  is, 
however,  at  a  distance:  and  what  more  than 
that  can  we  say  of  ourselves  ?  I  am  sorry  for  her 
pain,  and  more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr  Levett 
sound  wind  and  limb. 

'*  I  was  some  weeks  this  autumn  at  Brighthelm- 
stone.  The  place  was  very  dull,  and  I  was  not 
well ;  the  expedition  to  the  Hebrides  was  the  most 
pleasant  journey  that  I  ever  made.  Such  an 
effort  annually  would  give  the  world  a  little 
diversification. 

"  Every  year,  however,  we  cannot  wander,  and 
must  therefore  endeavour  to  spend  our  time  at 
home  as  well  as  we  can.  I  believe  it  is  best  to 
throw  life  into  a  method,  that  every  hour  may 
bring  its  employment,  and  every  employment 
have  its  hour.  Xenophon  observes,  in  his 
'Treatise  of  Economy,'  tliat  if  everything  be 
kept  in  a  certain  place,  when  anything  is  worn 
out  or  consumed,  the  vacuity  which  it  leaves  will 
show  what  is  wanting ;  so  if  every  part  of  time 
has  its  duty,  the  hour  will  call  into  remembrance 
its  proper  engagement. 

"  I  have  notpractised  all  this  prudence  myself, 
but  I  have  sufiered  much  for  want  of  it ;  and  I 
would  have  you,  by  timely  recollection  and  steady 
resolution,  escape  from  those  evils  which  have 
lain  heavy  upon  me. 

"  I  am,  my  dearest  Boswell, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  I  informed  him  that 
Mr  Strahan  had  sent  me  twelve  copies  of  the 
"  Journey  to  the  Western  I-slands,"  handsomely 
bound,  instead  of  the  twenty  copies  which  were 
stipulated,  but  which,  I  supposed,  were  to  be  only 
in  sheets ;  requested  to  know  how  they  should 
be  distributed ;  and  mentioned  that  I  had  another 
son  bom  to  me,  who  was  named  David,  and  was 
a  sickly  infant. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Dec,  21,  1776. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a  cold,  which, 
perhaps,  I  made  an  excuse  to  myself  for  not 
writing,  when  in  reality  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute  as  you 
think  best,  in  my  name,  or  your  own,  as  you  are 
inclined,  or  as  you  judge  most  proper.  Every 
body  cannot  be  obliged ;  but  I  wish  that  nobody 
may  be  offended.     Do  the  best  you  can. 


"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  ^our 
family,  and  hope  that  little  David  is  by  this  time 
well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly  recovered.  I  am 
niuch  pleased  to  hear  of  the  re-establishment  of 
kindness  between  you  and  your  father.  Cultivate 
his  paternal  tenderness  as  much  as  you  can.  To 
live  at  variance  at  all  is  uncomfortable;  and 
variance  with  a  father  is  still  more  uncomfort- 
able. Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dispute  you 
have  the  wrong  side  ;  at  least  you  gave  the  first 
provocations,  and  some  of  them  very  offensive. 
Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As  you  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  your  new  mother  has  shown  you 
any  foul  play,  treat  her  with  respect,  and  with 
some  degree  of  confidence ;  this  will  secure  your 
father.  Wlien  once  a  discordant  family  has  felt 
the  pleasure  of  peace  they  will  not  willingly  lose 
it  If  Mrs  Boswell  would  but  be  friends  with 
me,  we  might  now  shut  the  temple  of  Janus. 

**What  came  of  Dr  Memis's  cause?  Is  the 
question  about  the  negro  determined  ?  Has  Sir 
Allan  any  reasonable  hopes  ?  What  has  become 
of  poor  Macquarry  ?  Let  me  know  the  event  of 
all  these  litigations.  I  wish  particularly  well  to 
the  negro  and  Sir  Allan. 

''Mrs  Williams  has  been  much  out  of  order; 
and  though  she  is  something  better,  is  likely,  in 
her  physician's  opinion,  to  endure  her  malady  for 
life,  though  she  may,  perhaps,  die  of  some  other* 
Mrs  Thrale  is  big,  and  fancies  that  she  carries  a 
boy;  if  it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish  much 
about  it  I  should  wish  her  not  to  be  disappointed. 
The  desire  of  male  heirs  is  appendea  only  to 
feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  Thrale's  fortune;  for  what 
can  misses  do  with  a  brew-house?  Lands  are 
fitter  for  daughters  than  trades. 

"Baretti  went  away  from  Thrale's  in  some 
whimsical  fit  of  disgust,  or  ill-nature,  without 
taking  any  leave.**"  It  is  well  if  he  finds  in  another 
place  as  good  an  habitation,  and  as  many  con- 
veniences. He  has  got  five-and-twenty-guineas 
by  translating  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses  into 
Italian,  and  Mr  Thrale  gave  him  a  hundred  in 
the  spring ;  so  that  he  is  yet  in  no  difficulties. 

"  Colman  has  bought  Footers  patent,  and  is  to 
allow  Foote  for  life  1600/.  a  year,  as  Reynolds 
told  me,  and  to  allow  him  to  play  so  often  on 
such  terms  that  he  may  gain  400/.  more.  What 
Colman  can  get  by  his  bargain,  but  trouble  and 
hazard,  I  do  not  see.*** 

^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

The  Rev.  Dr  Hugh  Blair,  who  had  long  been 
admired  as  a  preacher  at  Edinburgh,  thought  now 
of  diffusing  his  excellent  sermons  more  exten- 
sively, and  increasing  his  reputation  by  publish- 
ing a  collection  of  them.  lie  transmitted  the 
manuscript  to  Mr  Strahan,  the  printer,  who, 
after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  discouraging^  the  publication.  Such,  at  first, 
was  the  unpropitious  state  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  theological  books  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared. Mr  Strahan,  however,  had  sent  one  of 
the  sermons  to  Dr  Johnson  for  his  opinion ;  and 
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after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr  Blair  had 
been  sent  ofi^  he  received  from  Johnson,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  a  note  in  which  was  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  I  have  read  over  Dr  Blair's  ftrst  sermon  with 
more  than  approbation ;  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to 
say  too  little." 

I  believe  Mr  Strahan  had,  very  soon  after  this 
time,  a  conversation  with  Dr  Johnson  concerning 
them,  and  then  he  very  candidly  wrote  again  to 
Dr  Blair,  enclosing  Johnson's  note,  and  agreeing 
to  purchase  the  volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr 
Cadell  gave  100/.  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and 
extensive,  and  the  approbation  of  the  public  so 
high,  that,  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  the 
proprietors  made  Dr  Blair  a  present,  first  of  one 
sum  and  afterwards  of  another  of  50/.,  thus  volun- 
tarily doubling  the  stipulated  price;  and  when 
he  prepared  another  volume  tney  gave  him  at 
once  300/.,  being  in  all  500/.,  by  an  agreement  to 
which  I  am  a  subscribing  witness  ;  and  now  for 
a  third  octavo  volume  he  has  received  no  less 
than  600/.        

In  1777,  it  appears,  from  his  "Prayers  and 
Meditations,"  that  Johnson  suffered  much  from 
a  state  of  mind  ''unsettled  and  perplexed,"  and 
from  that  constitutional  gloom  which^  together 
with  his  extreme  humility  and  anxiety  with  regard 
to  his  religious  state,  made  him  contemplate  him- 
self through  too  dark  and  un^Eivourable  a  medium. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  ''saw  God  in 
clouds."  Certain  we  may  be  of  his  injustice  to 
himself  in  the  following  lamentable  paragraph, 
which  it  is  painful  to  think  came  from  the  contrite 
heart  of  this  great  man.  to  whose  labours  the 
world  is  so  much  indebted : — "  When  I  survey  my 
past  life,  I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste 
of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  mind,  very  near  to  madness, 
which  I  hope  He  that  made  me  will  suffer  to 
extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many  de- 
ficiencies."* But  we  find  his  devotions  in  this 
year  eminently  fervent ;  and  we  are  comforted 
by  observing  intervals  of  quiet,  composure,  and 
gladness. 

On  Easter  Day  we  find  the  following  emphatic 
prayer  .-—"Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
who  seest  all  our  miseries,  and  knowest  all  our 
necessities,  look  down  upon  me,  and  pity  me. 
Defend  me  from  the  violent  incursion  of  evil 
thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form  and  keep  such 
resolutions  as  may  conduce  to  the  disdiarge  of 
the  duties  which  thv  providence  shall  appoint  me ; 
and  so  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my 
heart  may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found,  and  that  I  may  serve  thee  with  a 
pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have  mercy 
upon  me  ;  O  GOD,  have  mercy  upon  me ;  years 
and  infirmities  oppress  me,  terror  and  anxiety 
beset  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator 
and  my  Judge.  In  all  peiplexities  relieve  and 
free  me ;  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 

•  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  155. 


that  I  may  now  so  commemorate  the  death  of  thy 
Son  our  Saviour  lESUS  Christ,  as  that  when  this 
short  and  painful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may  for 
his  sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness. 
Amen."* 

While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable  impres- 
sions upon  his  mind  are  thus  commemorated  : — 
"I  was  for  some  time  distressed,  but  at  last 
obtained,  I  hope  from  the  God  of  Peace,  more 
quiet  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had 
made  no  resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew  lighter, 
my  hopes  revived,  and  my  courage  increased ; 
and  I  wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common 
Prayer  Book, 

'Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legenda. 
Theologise  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  betandum.'" 

Mr  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well  known, 
joined  Dr  Johnson  in  kmd  assistance  to  a  female 
relation  of  Dr  Goldsmith,  and  desired  that  on 
her  return  to  Ireland  she  would  procure  authentic 
particulars  of  the  life  of  her  celebrated  relation. 
Concerning  her  is  the  following  letter : — 

"TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ. 

**  February  2$,  1777. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  from  Mrs 
Goldsmith,  whom  we  lamented  as  drowned,  I 
have  received  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  to  us  all, 
with  promises  to  make  the  inquiries  which  we 
recommended  to  her. 

"  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  conveying 
this  intelligence  to  Miss  Caulfield,^  but  that  her 
letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  know  not  the  direc* 
tion.    You  will  tell  the  good  news. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most,  &c., 

"  Sam.  JOHNSON." 

"MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

'•  Edinburgh^  Feb,  14,  1777. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"My  state  of  epistolary  accounts  with  you  at 
present  is  extraordinary.  The  balance,  as  to 
number,  is  on  your  side.  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  two  letters ;  one  dated  the  i6th  of  November, 
upon  which  very  day  I  wrote  to  you,  so  that 
our  letters  were  exactly  exchanged,  and  one 
dated  the  21st  of  December  last 

"  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude  by  the 
truly  kind  contents  of  both  of  them  ;  and  it  is 
amazing  and  vexing  that  I  have  allowed  so 
much  time  to  elapse  without  writing  to  you. 
But  delay  is  inherent  in  me,  by  nature  or  by 
bad  habit  I  waited  till  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  paying  you  my  compliments  on 
a  new  year.  I  have  procrastinated  till  the  new 
year  is  no  longer  new. 

"Dr  Memis's  cause  was  determined  against 
him  with  40/.  costs.  The  Lord  President,  and  two 
other  of  the  Judges,  dissented  from  the  majority, 

•  "  Prayers  and  Meditations/'  p.  158. 
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upon  this  ground  that,  although  there  may  have 
been  no  intention  to  injure  him  by  calling  him 
Doctor  of  Medicine  instead  oi  Physician^  yet,  as 
he  remonstrated  against  the  designation  before 
the  charter  was  printed  ofl^  and  represented 
that  it  was  disagreeable,  and  even  hurtfbl  to 
him,  it  was  ill-natured  to  refuse  to  alter  it,  and 
let  him  have  the  designation  to  which  he  was 
certainly  entitled.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  our 
court  has  judged  wrong.  The  defendants  were 
in  malafide^  to  persist  in  naming  him  in  a  way 
that  he  disliked.  You  remember  poor  Goldsmith, 
when  ne  grew  important,  and  wish»l  to  appear 
Doctor  Major^  could  not  bear  your  calling  him 
Goldy.  Would  it  not  have  been  wrong  to  have 
named  him  so  in  your  *  Pre&ce  to  Shakspeare,' 
or  in  any  serious  permanent  writing  of  any  sort  ? 
The  difficulty  is,  whether  an  action  should  be 
allowed  on  such  petty  grounds.  De  minimis 
noncurat  lex, 

"The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.  A 
memorial  is  preparing  on  the  side  of  slavery.  I 
shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 
Maclaurin  is  made  happy  by  your  approbation 
of  his  memorial  for  the  bladL 

"  Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and  we 
passed  an  evening  together.  The  sale  of  his 
estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

''Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  for  recovering  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  his  family,  is  now  foirly  before  all  our  judges. 
I  spoke  for  him  yesterday,  and  Maclaurin 
to-day;  Crosby  spoke  to-day  against  him. 
Three  more  counsel  are  to  be  heard,  and  next 
week  the  cause  will  be  determined.  I  send  you 
the  Informations  or  Cctses^  on  each  side,  which 
I  hope  you  will  read.  You  said  to  me,  when  we 
were  under  Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof,  '  I  will 
help  him  with  my  pen.'  You  said  it  with  a 
generous  glow ;  and  though  his  Grace  of  Argyle 
did  afterwards  mount  you  upon  an  excellent 
horse,  upon  which  'you  looked  like  a  Bishop,' 
you  must  not  swerve  from  your  purpose  at 
Inchkenneth.  I  wish  you  may  understand  the 
points  at  issue,  amidst  our  Scotch  law  principles 
and  phrases. 

[Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I 
could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no  loiowledge 
of  the  formularies  and  technical  language  of  the 
law  of  Scotland.] 

"  I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided 
here.  But  as  it  may  be  brought  under  the 
review  of  our  Judges,  and  is  certainly  to  be 
carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
assistance  of  such  a  mind  as  yoiurs  will  be  of 
consequence.  Your  paper  on  Vicious  Intro- 
mission is  a  noble  proof  of  what  you  can  do 
even  in  Scotch  law. 

"I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books. 
Lord  Hailes  and  Lord  Monboddo  have  each 
received  one,  and  return  you  thanks.  Monboddo 
dined  with  me  lately,  and,  having  drank  tea,  we 
were  a  good  while  by  ourselves,  and  as  I  knew 
that  he  had  read  the  '  Journey '  superficially,  as 


he  did  not  talk  of  it  as  I  wished,  I  brought  it  to 
him,  and  read  aloud  several  passages ;  and  then 
he  talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he  was  to  have  a 
co^y  from  the  author.  He  begged  that  might 
be  marked  on  it. 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithfiil 
"And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell," 

"sift  ALEXANDER  DICK*  TO  DR  SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. 

**  Prestonjield,  Feb.  17,  1777. 
"Sir, 
"  I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving  your 
book  of  your  'Journey  to  the  Western  Isl^ds  of 
Scotland,'  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me,  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr  Bos- 
weU,  of  Auchinleck;  for  which  I  return  you  my 
most  hearty  thanks :  and,  after  carefully  reading 
it  over  again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my  little  col- 
lection of  choice  books,  next  our  worthy  bend's 
'  Journey  to  Corsica.'   As  there  are  many  things 
to  admire  in  both  performances,  I  have  often 
wished  that  no  Travels  or  Journey  should  be 
published  but  those  undertaken  by  persons  dT 
integrity  and  capacity  to  judge  well,  and  describe 
faithfully,  and  in  good  language,  the  situation, 
condition,  and  manners  of  the  countries  passed 
through.    Indeed  our  country  of  Scotland,  in 
spite  of  the  union  of  the  crowns,  is  still  in  most 
places  so  devoid  of  clothing,  or  cover  from 
hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was  well  ^u 
gave  your  readers  a  sound   Monitoire^  with 
respect  to  that  circumstance.    The  truths  you 
have  told,  and  the  purity  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  as  your  *  Journey '  is 
universally  read,  may,  and  already  appear  to 
have  a  very  good  effect    For  a  man  of  my  zx>  - 
quaintance,  who  has  the  largest  nursery  for 
trees  and  hedges  in  the  country,  tells  me,  that 
of  late  the  demand  upon  him  for  these  articles 
is  doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.      I  have, 
therefore,  listed  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of 
my  memorandums  of  the  principal  planters  and 
favourers  of  the  enclosures,  under  a  name  which 
I  took  the  liberty  to  invent  from  the  Greek, 
Papadendf  ion.    Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few 
more  are  of  the  list.    I  am  told  that  one  gentle- 
man in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  viz.^  Sir  Archibald 
Grant,  has  planted  above  fifty  millions  of  trees 
on  a  piece  <»  very  wild  ground  at  Monimusk.    I 
must  inquire  if  he  has  fenced  them  well,  before 
he  enters  my  list ;  for  that  is  the  soul  of  en- 
closing.   I  began  myself  to  plant  a  little,  our 
ground  being  too  valuable  for  much,  and  that  is 
now  fifty  years  ago;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my 
seventy-fourth  year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence, 
and  show  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  they  are  full  the  height  of 
my  couniy  house  here,  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to  have  that 
satis&ction  with  our  mutual  fnend,  Mr  BoswelL 

*  For  a  character  of  this  very  amiabto  man,  SM  **  Jounial  4f 


*  For  a  character  of  this  very  amiat 
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I  shall  always  continue,  with  the  truest  esteem, 
dear  Doctor,  your  most  obliged 

"And  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Alexander  Dick." 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•'  February  18,  1777- 

"  Dear  Sir, 

••  It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any  thing  from 
you,*  that  I  am  not  easy  about  it :  write  some- 
thing to  me  next  post  When  you  sent  your  last 
letter  everything  seemed  to  be  mending;  I  hope 
nothing  has  lately  grown  worse.  I  suppose  young 
Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  Veronica  is 
now  very  pretty  company.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
lady  is  yet  reconciled  to  me,  yet  let  her  know  that 
I  love  her  very  well,  and  value  her  very  much. 

"  Dr  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If  they 
are  all  like  the  first,  which  I  have  read,  they  are 
semumes  aurei,  ac  auro  magis  aurei.  It  is 
excellently  written,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  lan- 
guage. Mr  Watson's  book  t  seems  to  be  much 
esteemed. 

"  Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very  ill.  Lang- 
ton  lives  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His  children  are 
very  pretty,  and,  I  think,  his  lady  loses  her 
Scotch.    Paoli  I  never  see. 

"I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficulty  of 
breathing,  that  I  lost,  as  was  computed,  six-and- 
thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days.  I  am 
better  but  not  welL 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant,  and  get  me 
Graham's  *  Telemachus,*  that  was  printed  at 
Glasgow,  a  very  little  book;  and  ^Janstani 
Poemata^  another  little  book,  printed  at  Middle- 
burgh. 

"Mrs  Williams  sends  her  compliments,  and 
promises  that  when  you  come  hither  she  will  ac- 
commodate you  as  well  as  ever  she  can  in  the 
old  room.  She  wi^es  to  know  whether  you  sent 
her  book  to  Sir  Alexander  Gordon. 

"  My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to 
me ;  for  your  kindness  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
my  life,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*^  Edinburgh,  Feb,  24,  1777. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"Your  letter,  dated  the  i8th  instant,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  last  post.  Although  my  late 
long  n^lect,  or  rather  aelay,  was  truly  culpable, 
I  am  tempted  not  to  regret  it,  since  it  has  pro- 
duced me  so  valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard.  I 
did,  indeed,  during  that  inexcusable  silence, 
sometimes  divert  the  reproaches  of  my  own 
mind,  by  fancying  that  I  should  hear  again  from 
you,  inquiring  with  some  anxiety  about  me,  be- 
cause for  aught  you  knew,  I  might  have  been  ill 

"  You  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my  kindness 
is  of  some  consequence  to  you.    My  heart  is 

*  By  the  then  coarse  of  the  post,  my  long  letter  of  the  Z4th 
had  not  yet  reached  hinu 

t  History  of  Philip  the  Second. 


elated  at  the  thought.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  my  affection  and  reverence  for  you  are 
exalted  and  steady.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more 
perfect  attachment  ever  existed  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  And  it  is  a  noble  attachment ;  for  th& 
attractions  are  Genius,  Learning,  and  Piety. 

"  Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and 
brings  into  my  imagination  an  event  which, 
^though  in  the  natural  course  of  things  I  must 
expect  at  some  period,  I  cannot  view  with  com- 
posure. 

"  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what  you  say 
of  her.    She  begs  jrou  may  accept  of  her  best 
compliments.    She  is  to  send  you  some  marma- 
lade of  oranges  of  her  own  making. 
•        ••••••••        • 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged, 
"And  feithful  humble  servant, 
"James  Boswell." 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^^  March  \^,  1777. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  your  late 
letter,  and  am  glad  that  my  old  enemy,  Mrs 
Boswell,  begins  to  feel  some  remorse.  As  to 
Miss  Veronica's  Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
helped.  An  English  maid  yow  might  easily 
have ;  but  she  would  still  imitate  the  greater 
number,  as  they  would  be  likewise  those  whom 
she  must  most  respect.  Her  dialect  will  not  be 
gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch,  and 
you  have  yourself  very  little.  I  hope  she  knows 
my  name,  and  does  not  call  m^/onnstonJ^ 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  mv  writing  is  this : 
— One  Shaw,  who  seems  a  modest  and  a  decent 
man,  has  written  an  Erse  Grammar,  which  ft 
very  learned  Highlander,  Macbean,  has,  at  my 
request,  examined  and  approved. 

"  The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr  Shaw  has 
been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set  it  at  half  a 
guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a  crowB,  and 
thought  myself  liberal.  You,  whom  the  author 
considers  as  a  great  encoura^er  of  ingenious 
men^  will  receive  a  parcel  of  his  proposals  and 
receipts.  I  have  undertaken  to  give  you  notice 
of  them,  and  to  solicit  your  countenance.  You 
must  ask  no  poor  man,  because  the  price  is  really 
too  high.    Yet  such  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am  glad ;  for  as  we 
have  several  in  it  whom  I  do  not  much  like  to- 
consort  witb,t  I  am  for  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
miscellaneous  collection  of  conspicuous  meiv 
without  any  determinate  character  .  .  •  • 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"My  respects  to  Madam,  to  Veronica,  to 
Alexander,  to  Euphemia,  to  David.'' 

*  Johnson,  is  the  most  common  English  formation  of  the  sur- 
name from  John;  Johnston  the  Scotch.  My  illustrioiu  frieod 
observed  that  many  North  Britons  pronounced  his  name  indieir 
own  way. 

t  On  account  of  their  differing  from  him  as  to  religion  and. 
politics. 
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'^BiR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 
^'  ••  Edinburgh^  April  4,  1777. 

After  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my  little 
son  David,  and  that  I  could  not  come  to  London 
this  spring — 

"  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole  year 
without  seeing  you.  May  I  presume  to  petition 
for  a  meeting  with  you  in  the  autumn?  You 
have,  I  believe,  seen  all  the  cathedrals  in  Eng- 
land, except  that  of  Carlisle.  If  you  are  to  be 
with  Dr  Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be 
a  great  journey  to  come  thither.  We  may  pass 
a  few  most  agreeable  days  there  by  ourselves, ' 
and  I  will  accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the 
way  to  the  southward  again.  Pray  think  of 
this. 

"  You  forget  that  Mr  Shaw's  Erse  Grammar 
was  put  into  your  hands  by  myself  last  year. 
Lord  Eglintoune  put  it  into  mine.  I  am  glad 
that  Mr  Macbean  approves  of  it  I  have  re- 
ceived Mr  Shaw's  proposals  for  its  publication, 
which  I  can  perceive  are  written  by  the  hand  of 
a  Master. 
•        *  .  •  .  •  •• 

"Pray  get  me  all  the  editions  of  'Walton's 
Lives.'  I  have  a  notion  that  the  republication  of 
them  with  Notes  will  fall  upon  me,  between  Dr 
Home  and  Lord  Hailes." 

Mr  Shaw's  proposals  for  "An  Analysis  of  the 
Scotch  Celtic  Language,"  were  thus  illuminated 
by  the  pen  of  Johnson  : — 

"Though  the  Erse  Dialect  of  the  Celtic  Lan- 
guage has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  spoken  in 
Britain,  and  still  subsists  in  the  northern  parts 
and  adjacent  islands,  yet,  by  the  negligence  of  a 
people  rather  warlike  than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto 
been  left  to  the  caprice  and  judgment  of  every 
8i)eaker,  and  has  floated  in  the  living  voice, 
without  the  steadiness  of  analogy,  or  direction  of 
roles.  An  Erse  Grammar  is  an  addition  to  the 
stores  of  literature ;  and  its  author  hopes  for  the 
indulgence  always  shown  to  those  that  attempt 
to  do  what  was  never  done  before.  If  his  work 
shall  be  found  defective,  it  is  at  least  all  his 
own ;  he  is  not,  like  other  grammarians,  a  com- 
piler or  transcriber;  what  he  delivers,  he  has 
learned  by  attentive  observation  among  his 
countrymen,  who  perhaps  will  be  themselves 
surprised  to  see  that  speech  reduced  to 
principles,  which  they  have  used  only  by 
unitation. 

"  The  use  of  this  book  will,  however,  not  be 
confined  to  the  mountains  and  islands;  it  will 
afibrd  a  pleasing  and  important  subject  of  specu- 
lation to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  to  trace 
the  affinity  of  languages,  and  the  migrations  of 
Ifae  ancient  races  of  mankind." 

••to  dr  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*' Glasgow^  April  2i^.  17*^7, 

•My  Dear  Sir, 
•Our  worthy  friend  Thrale's  death  ha/inf. 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  bee.  uiter 
mmA  contradicted,  I  have  been  plaf  d  i!>  a 


state  of  very  uneasy  uncertainty,  fi*om  which  I 
hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you:  but  my  hopes 
have  as  yet  been  vain.  How  could  you  omit  to 
write  to  me  on  such  an  occasion  ?  I  shall  wait 
with  anxiety. 

"  I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fortnight 
with  my  father.  It  is  better  not  to  be  there 
very  long  at  one  time.  But  frequent  renewals  of 
attention  are  agreeable  to  him. 

"Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  *The 
English  Poets,  with  a  preface,  biographical  and 
critical,  to  each  author,  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.'  which  I  see  advertised.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  it  Indeed  I  am  happy  to 
feel  that  I  am  capable  of  being  so  much 
delighted  with  literature.  But  is  not  the  charm 
of  this  publication  chiefly  owing  to  the  magnum 
namen  m  the  front  of  it  ? 

"What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Memoirs  and  Last  Letters  ? 

"  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges 
for  you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters  and 
Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  I  have  taught 
Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus : — Dr  Johnj^/i, 
not  ]ohnston, 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate 

"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"James  BoswELL." 

••to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"The  story  of  Mr  Thrale's  death,  as  he  had 
neither  been  sick  nor  in  any  other  dsinger,  made 
so  little  impression  upon  me,  that  I  never  thought 
about  obviating  its  effects  on  anybody  else.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  Engfish 
custom  of  making  April  tools ;  that  is,  of  sending* 
one  another  on  some  foolish  errand  on  the  ist 
of  April 

"Tell  Mrs  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her 
marmalade  cautiously  at  first  Titneo  Danaos 
ei  dona  ferentes.  *  Beware,'  says  the  Italian 
proverb,  ^of  a  reconciled  enemy.'  But  when  I 
find  it  does  me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  receive  it, 
and  be  thankful  for  it,  as  a  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I 
hope,  of  unalterable  kindness.  She  is,  after  all, 
a  dear,  dear  lady. 

"Please  to  return  Dr  Blair  thanks  for  his 
sermons.    The  Scotch  write  English  wonderfiilly 
well 
.        ••••••••• 

"  Yoiur  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and  your 
short  stays  there,  are  very  laudable  and  very 
judicious.  Your  present  concord  with  your  father 
gives  me  great  pleasure;  it  was  all  that  you 
seemed  to  want 

"  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  ray  nights  aro 
very  unquiet  What  can  I  do  to  mend  them  ? 
I  have  for  this  summer  nothing  better  in  prospect 
than  a  journey  into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire, 
perhaps  with  Oxford  and  Birmingham  in  my 
way. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mist  Veronicas  I 
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must  leave  it  to  Aer  philosophy  to  comfort  you  for 
the  I6ss  of  little  David.  You  must  remember, 
that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than  your 
share.    Mrs  Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives,  and  little 
Prefaces,  to  a  little  edition  of  *The  English 
Poets.'  I  think  I  havepersuaded  the  booksellers 
to  insert  something  of  Tnomson ;  and  if  you  could 
give  me  some  information  about  him,  for  the  life 
which  we  have  is  very  scanty,  I  should  be  glad. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an  entertainment 
to  compare  the  limited  design  with  the  ample 
execution  of  that  admirable  performance,  "  The 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  which  is  the  richest, 
most  beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perfect,  pro- 
duction of  Johnson's  pen.  His  notion  of  it  at 
this  time  appears  in  the  preceding  letter.  He 
has  a  memorandum  in  this  year — "29  May, 
Easter  Eve,  I  treated  with  booksellers  on  a 
bargain,  but  the  time  was  not  long."*  The 
bargain  was  concerning  that  undertaking;  but 
his  tender  conscience  seems  alarmed,  lest  it 
should  have  intruded  too  much  on  his  devout 

Preparation  for  the  solemnity  of  the  ensuing  day. 
lut,  indeed,  very  little  time  was  necessary  for 
Johnson's  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  book- 
sellers; as  he  had,  I  believe,  less  attention  to 
profit  from  his  labours  than  any  man  to  whom 
literature  has  been  a  profession.  I  shall  here 
insert  (from  a  letter  to  me  from  my  late  worthy 
friend,  Mr  Edward  Dilly,  though  of  a  later  date), 
an  account  of  this  plan  so  happily  conceived ; 
since  it  was  the  occasion  of  procunng  for  us  an 
elegant  collection  of  the  best  biography  and 
criticism  of  which  our  language  can  boast, 

•*MR  E.  DILLY  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'SattthtIlt  Sept  26M,  1777. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  You  will  find,  by  this  letter,  that  I  am  still 
in  the  same  calm  retreat,  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  London,  as  when  I  wrote  to  you  last. 
I  am  happy  to  find  you  had  such  an  agreeable 
meeting  with  your  old  friend,  Dr  Johnson;  I 
have  no  doubt  your  stock  is  much  increased  by 
tlie  interview ;  few  men,  nay,  I  may  say,  scarcely 
any  man,  has  got  that  fund  of  knowledge  and 
entertainment  as  Dr  Johnson  in  conversation. 
When  he  opens  freely,  every  one  is  attentive  to 
what  he  says,  and  cannot  fail  of  improvement  as 
well  as  pleasure. 

"  The  Edition  of  the  Poets,  now  printing,  will 
do  honour  to  the  English  press ;  and  a  concise 
account  of  the  life  of  each  author,  by  Dr  John- 
son, will  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  and  stamp 
the  reputation  of  this  edition  superior  to  any 
thing  that  is  gone  before.  The  first  cause  that 
gave  rise  to  this  undertaking,  I  believe,  was 
owing  to  the  little  trifiing  edition  of  the  Poets, 

*  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  155. 


printing  by  the  Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to 
be  sold  by  Bell  in  London.  Upon  examining 
the  volumes  which  were  printed,  the  type  was 
found  so  extremely  small,  that  many  persons 
could  not  read  them.  Not  only  this  incon- 
venience attended  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
press  was  very  conspicuous.  These  reasons, 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  what  we 
call  our  Literary  Property,  induced  the  London 
booksellers  to  print  an  elegant  and  accurate 
edition  of  all  the  English  poets  of  reputation, 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time. 

"Accordingly,  a  select  number  of  the  most 
respectable  booksellers  met  on  the  occasion; 
and,  on  consulting  together,  agreed,  that  all  the 
proprietors  of  copyright  in  the  various  poets 
should  be  summoned  together;  and,  when  their 
opinions  were  given,  to  proceed  immediately 
on  the  business.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was 
held,  consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  most 
respectable  booksellers  of  London,  when  it  was 
agneed  that  an  elegant  and  uniform  edition  of 
*The  English  Poets'  should  be  immediately 
printed,  with  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of 
each  author,  by  Dr  Samuel  Johnson ;  and  that 
three  persons  should  be  deputed  to  wait  upon 
Dr  Johnson,  to  solicit  him  to  undertake  the 
Lives,  viz.,  T  .Davies,  Strahan,  and  CadelL  The 
Doctor  very  politely  undertook  it,  and  seemed 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  proposal  As  to 
the  terms,  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  Doctor 
to  name  his  own;  he  mentioned  two  hundred 
guineas ;  it  was  immediately  agreed  to ;  and  a 
farther  compliment,  I  believe,  will  be  made  him. 
A  committee  was  likewise  appointed  to  engage 
the  best  engravers,  viz.,  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin, 
Hall,  &c.  Likewise  another  committee  for  giving 
directions  about  the  paper,  printing,  &c.,  so  thr  t 
the  whole  will  be  conducted  with  spirit,  and  la 
the  best  manner,  with  respect  to  authorship, 
editorship,  engravings,  &c.  My  brother  will 
give  you  a  list  of  the  Poets  we  mean  to  give, 
many  of  which  are  within  the  time  of  the  Act 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  Martin  and  Bell  cannot 
give,  as  they  have  no  property  in  them;  the 
proprietors  are  almost  all  the  booksellers  in 
London,  of  consequence. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  ever  yours, 

'*  Edward  DiLLY.* 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider 
the  extensive  and  varied  range  which  Johnson 
took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon  ground  which 
he  trod  with  a  peculiar  delight,  having  long  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  it  that  could  interest  and  please. 

"dr  JOHNSON  TO  CHARLES  O'CONNOR,  ESQ.* 

"Sir, 
"  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
Dr  Campbell  about  your  character  and  your 

•  Mr  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  Treasury,  Dublin,  iwbo 
ohlieingly  communicated  to  me  this  and  a  former  letter  froia 
Dr  Johnson  to  the  same  eentleman  writes  to  me  as  follows:— > 
"Perhaps  it  would  gratify  you  to  have  some  account  of  lir^ 
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literary  undertaking,  I  am  resolved  to  gratify 
myself  by  renewing  a  correspondence  which 
began  and  ended  a  great  while  ago,  and  ended, 
I  am  afraid,  by  m)r  fault :  a  fault  which,  if  you 
have  not  forgotten  it,  you  must  now  forgive. 

•*  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  likewise  dis- 
appointed me.  I  expected  great  discoveries  in 
Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publications  in  the 
Irish  language;  but  the  world  still  remains  as  it 
was,  doubtful  and  ignorant  What  the  Irish 
language  is  in  itself,  and  to  what  languages  it 
has  affinity,  are  very  interesting  questions,  which 
every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any 
philological  or  historical  curiosity.  Dr  Leland 
begins  his  history  too  late;  the  ages  which 
deserve  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times  (for 
such  they  were)  when  Ireland  was  the  school 
of  the  west,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanctity  and 
literature.  If  you  could  give  a  history,  though 
imperfect,  of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  to  the  invasion  from  England, 
you  would  amplify  knowledge  with  new  views 
and  new  objects.  Set  about  it,  therefore,  if  you 
can :  do  what  you  can  easily  do  without  anxious 
exactness.  Lay  the  foundation,  and  lay  the 
superstructure  to  posterity. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  the  posthumous  works  of  the  learned  Dr 
Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  being, 
**  A  Commentar>',  with  Notes,  on  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  with  other 
theological  pieces.  Johnson  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  grateful  return  to  that  ex- 
/  client  prelate,  who,  we  have  seen,  was  the 
oily  person  who  gave  him  any  assistance  in 
the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary.  The  Bishop 
had  left  some  account  of  his  life  and  character, 
written  by  himself.  To  this  Johnson  made 
some  valuable  additions,  and  furnished  to  the 
editor,  the  Reverend  Mr  Derby,  a  Dedication, 
which  I  shall  here  insert,  both  because  it  will 
appear  at  this  time  with  peculiar  propriety,  and 
because  it  will  tend  to  propagate  and  increase 
that  "fervour  of  loyalty^  which  in  me,  who 
boast  of  the  name  of  TORY,  is  not  only  a  prin- 
ciple but  a  passion. 

"TO  THE  KING. 

"Sir, 
"I  presume  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the 
last  labours  of  a  learned  Bishop  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and 
rewards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others 
to  imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remem- 

CConnor.  He  is  an  aminble,  learned,  venerable  old  gentleman, 
of  an  independent  fortune  who  lives  at  Belanagar,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon ;  he  Ls  an  admired  writer,  and  Member 
of  the  Irish  Academy."  —  The  above  letter  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Preface  of  the  and  ed.  of  his  "  Dissert,"  p.  3.  Mr  O'Connor 
afkcrwards  died  at  the  aze  of  eighty-two,  fuly  2,  1792.  See 
a  well-drawn  character  othim  in  **  The  Gentleman's  Maj^azine" 
ioi  August  X79x« 


bered  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of 
your  Majesty. 

"  The  tumultuary  life  of  Princes  seldom  per- 
mits them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national 
interest  without  losing  sight  of  private  merit;  to 
exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind;  and  to 
be  at  once  amiable  and  great. 

"  Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  ol reverence;  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  Majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured  I 
am,  may  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  With  the  most  profound  respect, 
"  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiml  and  devoted 
"  Subject  and  servant." 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  Prologue,  which 
was  spoken  before  "A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  a 
comedy  by  Mr  Hugh  Kelly,  which  had  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  1770;  but  he  being  a 
writer  for  the  ministry  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury,  and,  in  the 
playhouse  phrase,  was  damned.  By  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one 
night,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow  and 
children.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
audience,  was  the  intention  of  Johnson's  Pro- 
logue, which,  as  it  is  not  long,  I  shall  here 
insert,  as  a  proof  that  his  poetical  talents  were 
in  no  degree  impaired. 

"  This  night  presents  a  play,  which  public  rage. 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  fron»  the  stage: 
From  real  or  malice,  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  Fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  author's  dust, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just : 
I^t  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only  ;—  tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss ;— the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found. 
At  last,  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound  ; 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame. 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name." 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred  this  year.  The 
tragedy  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Overbunr,"  written  by 
his  early  companion  in  London,  Richard 
Savage,  was  brought  up  with  alterations,  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.*"  The  Prologue  to  it  was 
written  by  Mr  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  ia 
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which,  after  describing  very  pathetically  the 
wretchedness  of 

•'  Ill-fated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  given 
No  parent  but  the  Muse,  no  friend  but  Heav'n :  ** 

he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Johnson 
on  his  Dictionary,  that  wonderful  performance 
which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  highly  praised ; 
of  which  Mr  Harris,  in  his  "  Philological  In- 
quiries," justly  and  liberally  observes,  "  Such  is 
its  merit,  that  our  language  does  not  possess  a 
more  copious,  learned,  and  valuable  work."  The 
concludmg  lines  of  this  Prologue  were  these ; — 

•*  So  pleads  the  tale  that  gives  to  future  limes 
The  son's  misfortunes  and  the  parent's  crimes ; 
There  shall  his  feme  (if  own'd  to-night)  survive, 
Fix'd  by  tub  hand  that  bids  our  lamguags 

LIVE.  • 

Mr  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to  his 
taste  and  to  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  by 
showing  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  from  the 
unlucky  difference  which  had  taken  place 
between  his  worthy  father  and  Dr  Johnson.  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  Johnson  was  very 
desirous  of  reconciliation  with  old  Mr  Sheridan. 
It  wiU,  therefore,  not  seem  at  all  surprisin|^  that 
he  was  zealous  in  acknowledging  me  brilliant 
merit  of  his  son.  While  it  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
played only  in  the  drama,  Johnson  proposed  him 
as  a  member  of  The  Literary  Club,  observing, 
that  "  he  who  has  written  the  two  best  comedies 
of  his  age  is  surely  a  considerable  man."  And 
he  had,  accordingly,  the  honour  to  be  elected  ; 
for  an  honour  it  undoubtedly  must  be  allowed 
to  be,  when  it  is  considered  of  whom  that  society 
consists,  and  that  a  single  black-ball  excludes  a 
candidate. 

''MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

**yu/y  9,  1777. 
••MvDear  Sir, 

•*  For  the  health  of  my  wife  and  children,  I 
have  taken  the  little  country-house  at  which  you 
visited  my  uncle,  Dr  Boswell,  who,  having  lost 
his  wife,  is  gone  to  live  with  his  son.  We  took 
possession  of  our  villa  about  a  week  ago ;  we 
have  a  garden  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  well 
stocked  with  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  goose- 
berries and  currants,  and  peas  and  beans,  and 
cabbages,  &c  &c.,  and  my  children  are  quite 
happy.  I  now  write  to  you  m  a  little  study,  from 
the  window  of  which  I  see  around  me  a  verdant 
grove,  and  beyond  it  the  lofty  mountain  called 
Arthur's  Seat. 

"Your  last  letter  in  which  you  desire  me  to 
send  you  some  additional  information  concerning 
Thomson,  reached  me  very  fortunately  just  as  I 
was  going  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife's  two 
nephews,  the  young  Campbells,  to  school  there, 
under  the  care  of  Mr  Thomson,  the  master  of  it, 
whose  wife  is  sister  to  the  author  of 'The  Seasons,' 
She  is  an  old  woman ;  but  her  memory  is  very 
good  ;  and  she  will  with  pleasure  give  me  for  you 
«very  particular  that  you  wish  to  know,  and  she 


can  telL  Pray  then  take  the  trouble  to  send  me 
such  questions  as  may  lead  to  biographical 
materials.  You  say  that  the  Life  which  we  have  of 
Thomson  is  scanty..  Since  I  received  your  letter 
I  have  read  his  Life,  published  under  the  name 
of  Gibber ;  but,  as  you  told  me,  really  written  by 
a  Mr  Shiels  :  that  written  by  Dr  Murdoch  ;  one 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of*  The  Seasons,'  published 
at  Edinburgh,  which  iscompounded  of  both,  with 
the  addition  of  an  anecdote  of  Quin's  relieving 
Thomson  from  prison;  the  abridgment  of  Mur- 
doch's account  of  him  in  *The  Bio^phia 
Britannica,'  and  another  abridgment  of  it  m  *The 
Biographical  Dictionary,'  enriched  with  Dr 
Joseph  Warton's  critical  panegyric  on  'The 
Seasons '  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope : '  from  all  these  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  have  a  pretty  full  account  of  this 
poet  However,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  show  me 
many  blanks,  and  I  shall  do  what  can  be  done 
to  have  them  filled  up.  As  Thomson  never  re- 
turned to  Scotland  (which  you  will  think  very 
wise),  his  sister  can  speak  from  her  own  know- 
ledge only,  as  to  the  early  part  of  his  life.  She 
has  some  letters  from  him,  which  may  probably 
give  light  as  to  his  more  advanced  progress,  if 
she  will  let  us  see  them,  which  I  suppose  she 
will  I  believe  George  Lewis  Scott  and  Dr 
Armstrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  com- 
panions, while  he  lived  in  and  about  London : 
and  they,  I  daresay,  can  tell  more  of  him  than 
is  yet  known.  My  own  notion  is,  that  Thomsot? 
was  a  much  coarser  man  than  his  friends  are 
willing  to  acknowledge.  His  *  Seasons '  are  in- 
deed full  of  elegant  and  pious  sentiments:  but  a. 
rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghill,  will  produce  beautiful 
flowers. 

"Your  edition  of 'The  English  Poets*  will  be 
very  valuable,  on  account  of  the  Prefaces  and* 
Lives.  But  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  an 
edition  of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  Press,  at 
Edinburgh,  which,  for  excellence  in  printing 
and  engraving,  highly  deserves  a  liberal  en- 
couragement 

"Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad  health 
and  bad  rest  with  which  you  have  been> 
afflicted  ;  and  I  hope  you  are  better.  I  cannot 
beliex'e  that  the  Prologue,  which  you  generously 
gave  to  Mr  Kelly's  widow  and  children  the  other 
day,  is  the  effusion  of  one  in  sickness  and  ia 
disquietude :  but  external  circumstances  are 
never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of  man.  I 
send  you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years 
ago  at  Wilton ;  and  did  not  send  it  at  the  time, 
for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  indulging  too 
much  tenderness ;  and  one  written  to  you  at 
the  tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I  kept  back,  lest 
I  should  appear  at  once  too  superstitious  and 
too  enthusiastic  I  now  imagine  that  perhaps 
they  may  please  you. 

"  You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my 
proposal  for  our  meeting  at  Carlisle.*    Though 

*  Dr  Johnson  had  himself  talked  of  oar  sedng  Carlisle  to- 
fCether.  HigA  was  a  favourite  word  of  his  to  denote  a  person  of 
rank.  He  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  believe  we  may  meet  at  the 
house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  in  Cumberland  ;  a  high  I 
Sir."    I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  meant  Mrs  Sti 
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I  have  meritoriously  refrained  from  visiting 
London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be 
wrong  that  I  should  be  two  years  without 
having  the  benefit  of  your  conversation,  when  if 
you  come  down  as  far  as  Derbyshire,  we  may 
meet  at  the  expense  of  a  few  days'  journeying, 
and  not  many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see 
Carlisle,  which  made  me  mention  that  place. 
But  if  you  have  not  a  desire  to  complete  your 
tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a 
larger  share  of  the  road,  between  this  place  and 
Ashbourne.  So  tell  me  where  you  will  fix  for 
our  passing  a  few  days  by  ourselves.  Now 
don't  cry  *  foolish  fellow,  or  *  idle  dog.'  Chain 
your  humour  and  let  your  kindness  play. 

"  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod, 
of  Rasay,  is  married  to  Colonel  Mure  Campbell, 
an  excellent  man,  with  a  pretty  good  estate  of 
his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having  the  Earl  of 
Loudon's  fortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a 
noble  lot  for  our  fair  Hebridean  ?  How  happy 
am  I  that  she  is  to  be  in  Ayrshire.  We  shall 
have  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  and  old  Malcolm,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macleods,  and 
bagpipes,  &c.  &.c,  at  Auchinleck.  Perhaps  you 
may  meet  them  all  there. 

"  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called 
•The  Life  of  David  Hume,'  written  by  him- 
self, with  the  letter  from  Dr  Adam  Smith 
subjoined  to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring 
effrontery  ?  My  friend  Mr  Anderson,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  at  whose 
house  you  and  I  supped,  and  to  whose  care  Mr 
Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was  intrusted  at  that 
University,  paid  me  a  visit  lately  ;  and  after  we 
had  talked  with  indignation  and  contempt  of 
the  poisonous  productions  with  which  this  age 
is  infested,  he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Dr  Johnson  to  step  forth.  I 
agreed  with  him  that  you  might  knock  Hume's 
and  Smith's  heads  together,  and  make  vain  and 
ostentatious  infidelity  exceedingly  ridiculous. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  crush  such 
noxious  weeds  in  the  moral  garden  ? 

"  You  have  said  nothin|f  to  me  of  Dr  Dodd. 
I  know  not  how  you  thmk  on  that  subject ; 
though  the  newspapers  give  us  a  saying  of  yours 
in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  I  am 
very  desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of 
remission  of  punishment  should  be  employed  to 
exhibit  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  regard 
which  God's  Vicegerent  will  ever  show  to 
piety  and  virtue.  If  for  ten  righteous  men  the 
Almighty  would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not 
a  thousand  acts  of  goodness  done  by  Dr  Dodd 
counterbalance  one  crime?  Such  an  instance 
would  do  more  to  encourage  goodness  than  his 
execution  would  do  to  deter  from  vice.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  any  bad  consequence  to  society ; 

rister  of  Charles  Townl«y,  Esq.,  whose  very  noble  collection  of 
•tatues  and  pictures  is  not  more  to  be  admiral  than  his  extra- 
ordinarjr  ana  polite  readiness  in  showing  it,  which  I  and  several 
of  my  friends  nave  agreeably  experienced.  They  who  are  po9- 
■tAsed  of  valuable  stores  of  gratification  to  persons  of  taste, 
dionld  exercise  their  benevolence  in  imparting  the  pleasure. 
<}rateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esg., 
■<br  the  liberal  access  which  be  is  pleased  to  allow  to  his  exquisite 
'OoUection  of  pktures. 


for  who  will  persevere  for  a  long  course  of  years 
in  a  distinguished  discharge  of  religious  duties, 
with  a  view  to  commit  a  forgery  with  impunity  ? 

"  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable 
to  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale,  by  assuring  them  of  my 
hearty  joy  that  the  Master^  as  you  call  him,  is 
alive.  I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  his  champagne 
— soberly, 

*^  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a  long 
time  ;  I  suppose  he  is  as  usual, 

'  Studious  the  busy  moments  to  deceive.' 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  aifectionate  and  faithful 
"  humble  ser\'ant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

On  the  23rd  of  June  I  again  wrote  to  Dr 
Johnson,  enclosing  a  shipmaster's  receipt  for  a 
jar  of  orange  marmalade,  and  a  large  packet  of 
Lord  Hailes's  "  Annals  of  Scotland." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

*'Jiine28j  1777. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  just  received  your  packet  from  Mr 
Thrale's,  but  have  not  daylight  enough  to  look 
much  into  it  I  am  glad  that  I  have  credit 
enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be  trusted  with 
more  copy.  I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it  than 
of  the  last.  I  return  Mrs  Boswell  my  affec- 
tionate thanks  for  her  present,  which  I  value  as 
a  token  of  reconciliation. 

"  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday,  In 
opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  jury — 
the  petition  of  the  city  of  London — and  a 
subsequent  petition  signed  by  three-and-twenty 
thousand  hands.  Surely  the  voice  of  the  public, 
when  it  calls  so  loudly,  and  only  for  mercy, 
ought  to  be  heard. 

"  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  papers 
I  never  spoke  ;  but  I  wrote  many  of  his  petitions, 
and  some  of  his  letters.  He  applied  to  me  very 
often.  He  was,  I  am  afraid,  lon^  flattered  with 
hopes  of  life ;  but  I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadful 
delusion;  for  as  soon  as  the  king  had  signed 
his  sentence,  I  obtained  from  Mr  Chamier^an 
account  of  the  disposition  of  the  court  towards 
him,  with  a  declaration  that  there  was  no  hope 
even  of  a  respite.  This  letter  immediately  was 
laid  before  Dodd  ;  but  he  believed  those  whom 
he  wished  to  be  right,  as  it  is  thought,  till 
within  three  days  of  his  end.  He  died  with 
pious  composure  and  resolution.  I  have  just 
seen  the  ordinary  that  attended  him.  His 
address  to  his  fellow-convicts  offended  the 
Methodists ;  but  he  had  a  Moravian  with  him 
much  of  his  time.  His  moral  character  is  very 
bad  :  I  hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon 
him.  Of  his  behaviour  in  prison  an  account 
will  be  published. 

"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house  and 
your  pretty  garden  :  and  hope  some  time  to  see 
you  in  your  felicity.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so  long  ia 
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store;*  and  rejoice  at  Miss  Rasa/s  advance- 
ment, and  wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

"  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  the 
north,  but  am  loth  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle. 
Can  we  not  meet  at  Manchester?  But  we  will 
settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

"  Mr  Sewardjt  a  great  favourite  at  Streatham, 
has  been,  I  think,  enkindled  by  our  travels  with 
a  curiosity  to  see  the  Highlands.  I  have  given 
him  letters  to  you  and  Beattie.  He  desires  that 
a  lodging  may  be  taken  for  him  at  Edinburgh, 
against  his  arrival.     He  is  just  setting  out. 

"Langton  has  been  exercising  the  militia. 
Mrs  Williams  is,  I  fear,  declining.  Dr  Lawrence 
says  he  can  do  no  more.  She  is  gone  to  summer 
in  the  country,  with  as  many  conveniences  about 
her  as  she  can  expect ;  but  I  have  no  great  hope. 
We  must  all  die :  may  we  all  be  prepared  I 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Bos  well  reads  her  book,  and 
young  Alexander  takes  to  his  learning.  Let 
me  hear  about  them ;  for  everything  that  belongs 
to  you,  belongs  in  a  more  remote  degree,  and 
not,  I  hope,  very  remote,  to,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  affectionately, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

♦  Since  they  have  been  so  much  honoured  by  Johnson,  I  slvall 
h^e  insert  them  :— 

"to  MR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"Sunday,  Sept.  30,  1764. 

"  My  ever  dear  and  much  respected  Sir,— 
*'  You  know  my  solemn  enthusiasm  of  mind.  You  love  me 
for  it,  and  I  respect  myself  for  it,  because  in  so  far  as  I  resemble 
Mr  Johnson.  You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  when  you  learn 
the  rea^n  of  my  writing  this  letter.  I  am  at  Wittemberg,  in 
Saxony.  I  am  in  the  old  church  where  the  Reformation  was 
first  preached,  and  where  some  of  the  Reformers  lie  interred. 
I  cannot  resist  the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr  Johnson  from 
the  tomb  of  Mclancthon.  My  paper  rests  upon  the  gravestone  of 
that  great  and  good  man,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  worthiest 
of  all  the  Reformers.  He  wished  to  reform  abuses  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Church ;  but  had  no  private  resentment 
to  gratify.  So  mild  was  he.  that  when  his  aged  mother^  con- 
suited  him  with  anxiety  on  the  perplexing  disputes  of  the  times, 
he  advised  her  '  to  keep  to  the  old  religion.'  At  this  tomb,  then, 
my  ever  dear  and  respected  friend,  I  vow  to  thee  an  eternal 
attachment.  It  shall  be  my  study  to  do  what  I  can  to  render 
your  life  happ>' ;  and  if  you  die  before  me.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
do  honour  to  your  memory;  and,  elevated  bv  the  remembrance 
of  you,  persist  in  noble  piety.  May  Grod,  tne  father  of  all  be* 
ings,  ever  bless  you,  and  may  you  continue  to  love 
,"  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"to  or  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  IVilton  Houu,  A/riiza,  1775. 
"  Mv  Dear  Sir, 
"  Evcr\'  scene  of  my  life  confirms  the  truth  of  what  you  have 
told  me,  '  there  b  no  certain  happiness  in  this  state  of  being.' 
I  am  here,  amidst  all  that  you  know  is  at  Lord  Pembroke's,  and 
yet  I  am  weary  and  gloomy.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  the 
house  of  an  old  friend  in  Devonshire,  and  shall  not  get  back  to 
London  for  a  week  yet.  You  said  to  me  last  Good  Friday, 
with  a  cordiality  that  warmed  my  heart,  that  if  I  came  to  settle 
in  London,  we  should  have  a  day  fixed  every  week  to  meet  by 
ourselves  and  talk  freely.  To  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a 
privilege  cannot  but  exalt  me.  During  my  present  absence  from 
you,  while,  notwithstanding  the  gaiety  which  you  allow  me  to 
possess,  I  am  d.orkened  by  temporary  clouds,  I  beg  to  have  a 
few  lines  from  you— a  few  lines  merely  of  kindness,  as  a  viaticum 
till  I  see  you  again.  In  your  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  and 
in  Parneirs  "Contentment,'  I  find  the  only  sure  means  of  en- 
joying happiness ;  or,  at  least,  the  hopes  of  happiness.  I  ever 
am,  with  reverence  and  affection,  most  faithfully  yours, 

"  James  Boswell." 

t  William  Seward,  Esq.,  F.R.S.J  editor  of  "Anecdotes  of 
tome  DistinguLthed  Persons,"  &c.,  m  four  volumes  8vo.^  well 
known  to  a  numerous  and  valuable  acciuaintance  for  his  litera- 
ture, love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  social  virtues.  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  several  communications  concerning  Johnson. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

'*/ufU24,  1777. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  This  gentleman  is  a  great  favourite  at 
Streatham,  and  therefore  you  will  easily  believe 
that  he  has  very  valuable  qualities.  Our  narra- 
tive has  kindled  him  with  a  desire  of  visiting 
the  Highlands  after  having  already  seen  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  You  must  receive  him  as  a 
friend,  and,  when  you  have  directed  him  to  the 
curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  give  him  instructions 
and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his  journey. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate  was,. 
I  am  confident,  as  steady  and  active  as  that  of 
any  of  those  who  have  been  most  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  that  virtue.  Innumerable  proofs 
of  it  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  for  ever  concealed 
from  mortal  eyes.  We  may,  however,  form 
some  judgment  of  it  from  the  many  and  very 
various  instances  which  have  been  discovered. 
One,  which  happened  in  the  course  of  this 
summer,  is  remarkable  from  the  name  and  con- 
nection of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it. 
The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  is  ascer- 
tained by  two  letters,  one  to  Mr  Langton,  and 
another  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Vyse,  rector  of 
Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable  clergyman  at 
Lichfield,  who  was  contemporary  with  Johnson, 
and  in  whose  father's  family  Johnson  had  tlie 
happiness  of  being  kindly  received  in  his  early 
years. 


"DR  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

**  Jufie  29,  1777. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"I  have  lately  been  much  disordered  by  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  but  am  now  better.  I 
hope  your  house  is  well. 

"You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of 
St  Cross,  at  Winchester;  I  have  an  old  acquaint- 
ance whose  distress  makes  him  very  desirous 
of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
strength  enough  to  get  him  into  the  Chartreux. 
He  is  a  painter,  who  never  rose  higher  than  to 
get  his  immediate  living,  and  from  that,  at 
eighty-three,  he  is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all 
helpless  on  common  occasions,  though  his  hand 
is  not  steady  enough  for  his  art. 

"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  a 
promise  of  the  next  vacancy  from  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  It  is  not  a  ^reat  thing  to  ask,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr  Warton  has  pro- 
mised to  favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope 
he  may  end  his  days  in  peace. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,       j 
"  Sam.  JOHNSON.'V 
/ 
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•*T0  THE  REVEREND  DR  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

''July  9,  1777. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive  me 
for  taking  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  assist- 
ance in  recommending  an  old  friend  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  as  Governor  of  tlie 
Charter  House. 

"His  name  is  De  Groot;  he  was  bom  at 
Gloucester.  1  have  known  him  many  years. 
He  has  all  the  common  claims  to  charity,  being 
old,  poor,  and  infirm  in  a  great  degree.  He 
has  likewise  another  claim,  to  which  no  scholar 
can  refuse  attention ;  he  is  by  several  descents 
the  nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius;  of  him,  from 
whom  perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has  learnt 
something.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  any 
lettered  country  a  nephew  of  Grotius  asked  a 
charity  and  was  refused.  I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 
"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

•*t0  the  reverend  dr  vyse,  at  lambeth. 

">/^22,  1777. 

"  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recom- 
mendation which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  that  Mr  De 
Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No  8,  in  Pye  Street, 
Westminster.  This  information,  when  I  wrote, 
I  could  not  give  you ;  and  being  going  soon  to 
Lichfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be  left  behind 
me.  More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want  no 
persuasion  to  succour  the  nephew  of  Grotius. 
'*  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"the  REVEREND  DR  VYSE  TO  MR  BOSWELL. 
''Lambeth^  June  g,  1787. 

"Sir, 
"  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  which 
I  spoke  of,  and  which  I  wished,  at  your  desire, 
to  communicate  to  you.  It  was  from  Dr  John- 
son, to  return  me  thanks  for  my  application  to 
Archbishop  Comwallis  in  favour  of  poor  De 
Groot.  He  rejoices  at  the  success  it  met  with, 
and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  his 
favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am  really  sorry  that 
I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the 
writer.  That  which  I  send  you  enclosed,*  is  at 
your  service.  It  is  very  short,  and  will  not 
perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consequence,  unless 
you  should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  very  humane  part  which  Dr  Johnson  took 
in  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  deserving  person. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  ser\'ant, 

"W.  VYSE." 

**DR  JOHNSON  TO  MR  EDWARD  DILLY.*» 

•*  BoU  Court,  Fleet  Street^ 

July  7,  1777. 
"Sir, 
"  To  the  collection  of  English  Poets  I  have 
Recommended  the  volume  of  Dr  Watts  to  be 

•  The  preceding  letter. 


added ;  his  name  has  long  been  held  by  me  in 
veneration,  and  1  would  not  willingly  be  reduced 
to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  bom  and  died. 
Yet  of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and  therefore 
must  pass  him  in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of  his 
character,  unless  some  of  his  friends  will  favour 
me  with  the  necessary  information.  Many  of 
them  must  be  known  to  you :  and  by  your  in- 
fluence perhaps  I  may  obtain  some  instruction. 
My  plan  does  not  exact  much;  but  I  wish  to 
distinguish  Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but 
for  a  good  purpose.  Be  pleased  to  do  for  me 
what  you  can.  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

•*t0  dr  samuel  johnson. 

''Edinburgh,  July  15,  1777. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 
"The  fate  of  poor  Dr  Dodd  made  a  dismal 
impression  upon  my  mind. 

"  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  you 
wrote  his  speech  to  the  Recorder,  before  sen- 
tence was  pronounced.  I  am  glad  you  have 
written  so  much  for  him;  and  I  hope  to  be 
favoured  with  an  exact  list  of  the  several  pieces 
when  we  meet. 

"  I  received  Mr  Seward,  as  the  friend  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Thrale,  and  as  a  gentleman  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Johnson  to  my  attention.  I  have 
introduced  him  to  Lord  Kames,  Lord  Monboddo, 
and  Mr  Nairne.  He  is  gone  to  the  Highlands 
with  Dr  Gregory ;  when  he  returns  I  shall  do 
more  for  him. 

"  Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch 
of  his  cause,  of  which  we  had  good  hopes :  the 
President  and  one  other  Judge  only  were  against 
him.  I  wish  the  House  of  Lords  may  do  as  well 
as  the  Court  of  Session  has  done.  But  Sir  Allan 
has  not  the  lands  of  Brolos  quite  cleared  by  this 
judgment,  till  a  long  account  is  made  up  of  debts 
and  interest  on  the  one  side,  and  rents  on  the 
other.  I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of  the 
balance. 

"  Macquarr/s  estates,  Staffa  and  all,  were 
sold  yesterday,  and  bought  by  a  Campbell.  I 
fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left  out  of  the 
purchase-money. 

"  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by 
Mr  Cullen,  son  to  Dr  CuUen,  in  opposition  to 
Maclaurin's  for  liberty,  of  which  you  have  ap- 
proved. Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  as  a  Politician,  as  well  as  a  Poet,  upon 
this  subject. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time 
is  to  be  distributed  next  autumn.  I  will  meet  jrou 
at  Manchester,  or  where  you  please ;  but  I  wish 
you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  you 
a  part  of  the  way  homewards. 

"  1  am  ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

"  James  Boswell." 
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"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  July  22,  1777. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
'*  Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  inter- 
view is  very  pleasing  to  both  my  vanity  and 
tenderness.  I  shall,  perhaps,  come  to  Carlisle 
another  year  ;  but  my  money  has  not  held  out  so 
well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne, 
and  I  purpose  to  make  Dr  Taylor  invite  you. 
If  you  live  awhile  with  me  at  his  house,  we,  shall 
have  much  time  to  ourselves,  and  our  stay  will 
be  no  expense  to  us  or  him.  I  shall  leave  Lon- 
don the  28th ;  and,  after  some  stay  at  Oxford 
and  Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to  Ashbourne 
about  the  end  of  your  Session  ;  but  of  all  this 
you  shall  have  notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet 
somewhere. 

"What  passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr 
Dodd,  you  shall  know  more  fully  when  we 
meet 

"  Of  law-suits  there  is  no  end ;  poor  Sir  Allan 
must  have  another  trial,  for  which,  however,  his 
antagonist  cannot  be  much  blamed,  having  two 
judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the 
debts  than  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are 
daily  increasing  by  small  additions,  and  how 
carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts  are 
contracted.  Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from 
thinking  that  when  he  sold  his  islands  he  should 
receive  nothing.  For  what  were  they  sold? 
And  what  was  their  yearly  value?  The  ad- 
mission of  money  into  the  Highlands  will  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of  life,  by  making 
those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  people  will  suffer  by  the 
change ;  but  there  was  in  the  patriarchal  author- 
ity something  venerable  and  pleasing.  Every 
eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Campbell  turning 
the  Macquarrys  at  will  out  of  their  sedes  avida^ 
their  hereditary  island. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman 
liberal  enough  not  to  be  angry  that  I  could  not 
find  trees  where  trees  were  not  I  was  much 
delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  pleasure 
not  to  partake  of  the  happiness  of  any  part  of 
that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in  the  islands 
hangs  upon  my  imagination  ;  I  can  hardly  help 
imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant 
seems  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did 
not  see :  when  we  travel  again,  let  us  look  better 
about  us. 

"  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle's 
house.  Some  change  in  the  form  of  life  gives 
from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha  of  existence.  In 
a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be  done, 
and  a  different  system  of  thought  arises  in  the 
mind.  I  wish  I  could  gather  currants  in  your 
garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study,  and  have 
your  books  ready  at  hand ;  do  not  spare  a  little 
money,  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to 
yourself. 

"  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear .*»    I 

do  not  think  he  goes  on  well.    His  table  is  rather 


coarse,  and  he  has  his  children  too  much  about 
him.*    But  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

"  Mrs  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she 
can  improve  her  health ;  she  is  very  ilL  Matters 
have  come  so  about,  that  she  is  in  the  country 
with  very  good  accommodation ;  but  age,  and 
sickness,  and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish, 
that  I  was  forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with 
her,  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half-a-crown  a 
week  over  her  wages. 

"  Our  Club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks 
a^o.  We  now  only  meet  to  dine  once  a  fort- 
night Mr  Dunning,  the  great  lawyer,  is  one  of 
our  members.    The  Th  rales  are  well. 

"  I  long  to  know  how  the  negro's  cause  will 
be  decided  What  is  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or  Lord  Mon* 
boddo?  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

•*  Your  most  affectionate,  &c, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

"dr  JOHNSON  TO  MRS  BOSWELL. 

«'7«/^22.  1777. 

"  Madam, 
"Though  I  am  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
taste  of  sweetmeats,  very  little  of  the  pleasure 
which  I  received  at  the  arrival  of  your  jar  of 
marmalade  arose  from  eating  it  I  received  it 
as  a  token  of  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconcilia- 
tion, tilings  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats,  and 
upon  this  consideration  I  return  you,  dear 
Madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By  having  your 
kindness  I  think  I  have  a  double  secunty^  for 
the  continuance  of  Mr  Boswell's,  which  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  can  long  keep* 
when  the  influence  of  a  lady  so  highly  and  so 
justly  valued  operates  against  him.  Mr  Boswell 
will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faithful  to  your 
interest,  and  always  endeavoured  to  exalt  you  in 
his  estimation.  You  must  now  do  the  same  for 
me.  We  must  all  help  one  another,  and  you 
must  now  consider  me  as,  dear  Madam, 
"  Your  most  obliged  and  most 
"  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johmson." 

"mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

''  Edinburgh,  July  2%,  Vl^lf. 

"My  Dear  Sir, 
"  This  is  the  day  on  which  you  were  to  leave 
London,  and  I  have  been  amusing  myself,  in 
the  intervals  of  my  law-drudgery,  with  figuring 
you  in  the  Oxford  post-coach.  I  doubt,  however, 
if  you  have  had  so  merry  a  journey  as  you  and  I 
had  in  that  vehicle  last  year,  when  you  made  so 
much  sport  with  Gwyn,  the  architect  Incidents 
upon  a  journey  are  recollected  with  peculiar 
pleasure ;    they  are  preserved  in  brisk  spirits, 

•  This  very  Just  remark,  I  hope,  will  be  constantly  held  in 
remembrance  by  parents,  who  are  in  general  too  apt  to  indu)n 
their  own  fond  feelings  for  their  children  at  the  expense  of  ttior 
friends.  The  common  custom  of  introducing  them  after  dinner 
is  highly  injudicious.  It  is  agreeable  enough  that  they  shov))d 
appear  at  any  other  time ;  but  they  should  not  be  suffered  ^ 
poison  the  moments  of  festivity  by  attracting  the  attention  of  V 
company,  and  in  a  manner  compiling  them,  from  potit< 
say  what  they  do  oot  think. 
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and  come  up  again  In  our  minds,  tinctured  with 
that  gaiety,  or  at  least  that  animation  with 
which  we  first  perceived  them." 

I  added  that  something  had  occurred  which 
I  was  afraid  might  prevent  me  from  meeting 
him  ;  and  that  my  wife  had  been  affected  with 
complaints  which  threatened  a  consumption, 
but  was  now  better. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'*  Oxford,  Aug.  ^  1777. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our  interviews : 
I  hope  we  shall  have  many;  nor  think  it  any- 
thing hard  or  unusual,  that  your  design  of  meet- 
ing me  is  interrupted.  We  have  both  endured 
greater  evils,  and  have  greater  evils  to  expect. 

"  Mrs  Bos  weirs  illness  makes  a  more  serious 
distress.  Does  the  blood  rise  from  her  lungs  or 
from  her  stomach  ?  From  little  vessels  broken 
in  the  stomach  there  is  no  danger.  Blood  from 
the  lungs  is,  I  believe,  always  frothy,  as  mixed 
with  wind.  Your  physicians  know  very  well  what 
is  to  be  done.  The  loss  of  such  a  lady  would, 
indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and  I  hope  she  is  in  no 
danger.  Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as  easy 
as  is  possible. 

"I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He  has 
been  down  with  the  militia,  and  is  again  quiet  at 
home,  talking  to  his  little  people,  as,  I  suppose, 
you  do  sometimes.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Miss  Veronica.  The  rest  are  too  young  for 
ceremony. 

"  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken  your 
country  house  at  a  very  seasonable  time,  and  that 
it  may  conduce  to  restore  or  establish  Mrs  Bos- 
welPs  health,  as  well  as  provide  room  and  exer- 
cise for  the  young  ones.  That  you  and  your  ladjr 
may  both  be  happy,  and  long  enjoy  your  happi- 
ness, is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of 
"  Dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


/ 


«*  MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 


[Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  continued  to 
grow  better,  so  that  my  aJarming  apprehensions 
were  relieved;  and  that  I  hoped  to  disengage 
myself  from  the  other  embarrassment  which  had 
occurred,  and  therefore  requesting  to  know  parti- 
cularly when  he  intended  to  be  at  Ashbourne.] 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•*^«^.  30,  1777. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  am  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne,  and  have 
only  to  tell  you,  that  Dr  Taylor  says  you  shall 
be  welcome  to  him,  and  you  know  how  welcome 
you  will  be  to  me.  Make  haste  to  let  me  know 
when  you  may  be  expected. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell,  and 
tell  her  I  hope  we  shall  be  at  variance  no  more. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 


"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'AskbQum6,  Sept.  I,  1777- 
"Dear  Sir, 
"On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter, 
immediately  upon  my  arrival  hither,  to  show 
you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous  of  the  interview 
than  yourself.  Life  admits  not  of  delays ;  when 
pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it :  every 
hour  takes  away  part  of  the  things  that  please 
us,  and  perhaps  part  of  our  disposition  to  be 
pleased.  When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found 
my  old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead.  It  was  a 
loss,  and  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  my  childhood.  I 
hope  we  may  long  continue  to  gain  friends; 
but  the  friends  which  merit  or  usefulness  can 
procure  us  are  not  able  to  supply  the  place  of 
old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the  days  of  youth 
may  be  retraced,  and  those  images  revived 
which  gave  the  earliest  delight  If  you  and  I 
live  to  be  much  older,  we  shall  take  great 
delight  in  talking  over  the  Hebridean  Journey. 

"In  the  meantime  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
contrive  some  other  little  adventure,  but  what 
it  can  be  I  know  not ;  leave  it,  as  Sidney  says, 
*  To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  breast ; '  ■•• 

for  I  believe  Mrs  Boswell  must  have  some  part 
in  the  consultation. 

"One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  leave  us  enough 
to  ourselves.  He  was  out  to-day  before  I  came 
down,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner.  I 
have  brought  the  papers  about  poor  Dodd,  to 
show  you,but  you  will  soon  have  despatched  them. 

"Before  I  came  away,  I  sent  poor  Mrs 
Williams  into  the  country,  very  ill  of  a  pituitous 
defiuxion,  which  wastes  her  gradually  away,  and 
which  her  physician  declares  himself  unable  to 
stop.  I  supplied  her,  as  far  as  could  be  desired, 
with  all  conveniences  to  make  her  excursion 
and  abode  pleasant  and  useful.  But  I  am  afraid 
she  can  only  linger  a  short  time  in  a  morbid 
state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

"The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all  well, 
and  purpose  to  go  to  Brighthelmstone  at 
Michaelmas.  They  will  invite  me  to  go  with 
them,  and  perhaps  I  may  go,  but  I  hardly 
think  I  shall  like  to  stay  the  whole  time;  but 
of  futurity  we  know  but  little. 

"  Mrs  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs  Aston,  one  of 
the  ladies  at  Stowhill,  has  been  struck  with  a 
palsy,  firom  which  she  is  not  likely  ever  to 
recover.  How  soon  may  such  a  stroke  fall 
upon  us ! 

"  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may 
expect  you.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**mr  boswell  to  dr  johnson. 

^'Edinburgh,  Sept,  9,  1777. 

[After  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  oat 
next  day,  in  order  to  meet  him  at  Ashbourne.] 

"  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  Hailes — 
the  fifth  book  of  *  Lactantius/  which  he  has  pub- 
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lished  with  Latin  notes  He  is  also  to  give  you 
a  few  anecdotes  for  your  *Life  of  Thomson,* 
who  I  find  was  private  tutor  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a 
circumstance  not  mentioned  by  Dr  Murdoch. 
I  have  keen  expectations  of  delight  from  your 
edition  of  the  English  Poets. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs  Williams's  situation. 
You  will,  however,  have  the  comfort  of  reflect- 
ing on  your  kindness  to  her.  Mr  Jackson's 
death,  and  Mrs  Aston's  palsy,  are  gloomy  circum- 
stances. Yet  surely  we  should  be  habituated  to 
the  uncertainty  of  life  and  health.  When  my 
mind  is  unclouded  by  melancholy,  I  consider 
the  temporary  distresses  of  this  state  of  being 
as  Might  afflictions,'  by  stretching  my  mental 
view  into  that  glorious  after-existence,  when 
they  will  appear  to  be  as  nothing.  But  present 
pleasures  and  present  pains  must  be  felt.  I 
lately  read  'Rasselas*  over  again  with  great 
satisfaction. 

"  Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about  Mac- 
quarry's  sale,N  I  shall  inform  you  particularly. 
The  gentleman  who  purchased  Ulva  is  Mr 
Campbell  of  Auchnaba  ;  our  friend  Macquarry 
was  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  it,  of  which  the 
rent  was  136/.  55.  i^ii.  This  parcel  was  set  up 
at  4,069/.  5 J.  id.,  but  it  sold  for  no  less  than  5,540/. 
TJe  other  third  of  Ulva,  with  the  island  of  Suffa, 
belonged  to  Macquarry  of  Ormaig.  Its  rent, 
including  that  of  Staffa,  83/.  12s,  2j^ef. — set  up  at 
2,178/.  i6j.  4//.— sold  for  no  less  than  3,540/. 
The  Laird  of  Col  wished  to  purchase  Ulva,  but 
he  thought  the  price  too  high.  There  may,  in- 
deed, be  great  improvements  made  there,  both 
in  fishing  and  agriculture ;  but  the  interest  of 
the  purchase-money  exceeds  the  rent  so  very 
mucn,  that  I  doubt  if  the  bargain  will  be  pro- 
fitable. There  is  an  island  called  Little  Colon- 
say,  of  10/.  yearly  rent,  which  I  am  informed 
has  belonged  to  the  Macquarrys  of  Ulva  for 
many  ages,  but  which  was  lately  claimed  by 
the  Presb>'terian  Synod  of  Argyle,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  grant  made  to  them  by  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  believed  that  their  claim  will  be 
dismissed,  and  that  Little  Colonsay  will  also  be 
sold  for  the  advantage  of  Macquarr/s  creditors. 
What  think  you  of  purchasing  this  island,  and 
endowing  a  school  or  college  there,  the  master 
to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
How  venerable  would  such  an  institution  make 
the  name  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  in  the 
Hebrides !  I  have,  like  yourself,  wonderful 
pleasure  in  recollecting  our  travels  in  those 
islands.  The  pleasure  is,  I  think,  greater  than 
it  reasonably  should  be,  considering  that  we 
had  not  much  either  of  beauty  or  elegance  to 
charm  our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty  to 
astonish.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  another 
expedition.  I  shrink  a  little  from  our  scheme 
of  going  up  the  Baltic*    I  am  sorry  you  have 

*  It  appears  that  Johnson,  now  in  his  sixty-^eighth  year,  was 
seriously  inclined  to  realise  the  project  of  our  going  up  the 
Baltic,  which  I  bad  started  when  we  were  in  the  Lsle  of  Skye ; 
for  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs  Thrale;  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  366: — 

"  AsJi^citme,  Sept.  13,  1777. 
**  Boswell,  I  believe,  is  comins.    He  talks  of  being  here  to- 


already  been  in  Wales ;  for  I  wish  to  see  it. 
Shall  we  go  to  Ireland,  of  which  I  have  seea 
but  little?  We  shall  try  to  strike  out  a  plaa 
when  we  are  at  Ashbourne. 

"  I  am  ever, 
"  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'^  Ashbourne^  Sept.  II,  I777* 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  write  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as  you  direct  me,, 
but  you  cannot  have  it  Your  letter,  dated  Sept, 
6,  was  not  at  this  place  till  this  day,  Thursday^ 
SepL  1 1 ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  here  before  this 
is  at  Carlisle.*  However,  what  you  have  not 
going,  you  may  have  returning ;  and  as  I  believe 
I  shall  not  love  >'0U  less  after  our  interview,  it 
will  then  be  as  true  as  it  is  now,  that  I  set  a  very 
high  value  upon  your  friendship,  and  count  your 
kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  my  life. 
Do  not  fancy  that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a 
decay  of  kindness.  No  man  is  always  in  a  dis- 
position to  write  ;  nor  has  any  man  at  all  times 
something  to  say. 

"  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on  your 
mind  is  a  mode  of  melancholy  which,  if  it  be  the 
business  of  a  wise  man  to  be  happy,  it  is  foolish 
to  indulge ;  and,  if  it  be  a  duty  to  preserve  our 
faculties  entire  for  their  proper  use,  it  is  criminaL 
Suspicion  is  very  often  an  useless  pain.  From 
that,  and  all  other  pains,  I  wish  you  free  and 
safe  ;  for  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  14,  I  arrived  at 
Ashbourne,  and  drove  directly  up  to  Dr  Taylor's 
door;  Dr  Johnson  and  he  appeared  before  I 
got  out  of  the  post-chaise,  and  welcomed  me 
cordially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  gone  to  bed  at  Leek  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  and  that  when  I  rose  to  go  to  church  in 
the  afternoon  I  was  informed  there  had  been  an 
earthquake,  of  which,  it  seems,  the  shock  had 
been  felt  in  some  degree  at  Ashbourne.    John« 

day :  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him ;  but  he  shrinks  from  the  Baltic 
expedition,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  scheme  in  our  power. 
What  we  shall  substitute,  I  know  not.  He  wants  to  see  Wales; 
but,  except  the  woods  of  Backycraigh^  what  is  there  in  Wales 
that  can  fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or  quench  the  thirst  of 
ctuiosity?  We  may,  perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or  other,  but, 
in  the  phrase  of  HockUy  in  tlu  HoU^  it  is  pity  he  has  not  a 
betUr  bottom." 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  >-igour  of  enterprise,  is  admirable 
at  any  age;  but  more  particularly  so  at  the  suivanced  period  at 
which  Johnson  was  then  arrived.  I  am  sorr\'  now  that  I  did 
not  insist  on  our  executing  that  scheme.  Besides  the  other  ob» 
jects  of  curiosity  and  observation,  to  have  seen  my  illustrious 
friend  received,  as  he  probably  would  have  been,  by  a  prince  so 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of  talents  and  acquid- 
tions  as  the  late  King  of  Sweden;  and  by  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  whose  extraordinary  abilities,  information,  and  mag[na* 
nimity,  astonbh  the  workl,  would  have  afforded  a  noble  subiect 
for  contemplation  and  record.  This  reflection,  may,  po&sibly. 
be  thought  too  visionary  by  the  more  sedate^  and  cold-blooded 
part  of  my  readers ;  yet  I  own  I  frequently  indulge  it  with  aa 
earnest,  unavailing  regret. 

*  It  so  happened,  the  letter  was  forwarded  to  my  house  at 
Edinburgh. 
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SON :  "Sir,  it  will  be  much  exaggerated  in  popular 
talk :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  common  people 
do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts  to  the 
objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accurately  adapt 
their  words  to  their  thoughts  :  they  do  not  mean 
to  lie ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be  exact,  they  give 
you  very  false  accounts.  A  great  part  of  their 
language  is  proverbial.  If  any  thing  rocks  at 
all,  they  say  it  rocks  like  a  cradle;  and  in  this 
way  they  go  on." 

The  subject  of  pief  for  the  loss  of  relations 
and  friends  being  mtroduced,  I  observed  that  it 
was  strange  to  consider  how  soon  it  in  general 
wears  away.  Dr  Taylor  mentioned  a  gentleman 
of  the  neighbourhood  as  the  only  instance  he 
had  ever  known  of  a  person  who  had  endeavoured 
to  retain  grief.  He  told  Dr  Taylor  that  after 
his  lady's  death,  which  affected  him  deeply,  he 
resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he  cherished  with 
a  kind  of  sacred  fondness,  should  be  lasting; 
but  that  he  found  he  could  not  keep  it  long. 
Johnson:  "All  grief  for  what  cannot  in  the 
course  of  nature  be  helped  soon  wears  away ;  in 
some  sooner  indeed,  in  some  later ;  but  it  never 
continues  very  long,  unless  where  there  is  mad- 
ness, such  as  will  make  a  man  have  pride  so 
fixed  in  his  mind,  as  to  imagine  himself  a  king ; 
or  any  other  passion  in  an  unreasonable  way : 
for  all  unnecessary  grief  is  unwise,  and,  therefore, 
will  not  long  be  retained  by  a  sound  mind.  If, 
indeed,  the  cause  of  our  grief  is  occasioned  by 
our  own  misconduct,  if  grief  is  mingled  with 
remorse  of  conscience,  it  should  be  lasting." 
Bos  WELL :  "  But,  Sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a 
man  who  very  soon  forgets  the  loss  of  a  wife  or 
a  friend."  Johnson  :  **  Sir,  we  disapprove  of 
him,  not  because  he  soon  forgets  his  grief ;  for 
the  sooner  it  is  forgotten  the  better,  but  because 
we  suppose,  that  if  he  forgets  his  wife  or  his 
friend  soon,  he  has  not  had  much  affection  for 
them." 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that 
the  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  for  which  he  was 
to  write  Prefaces  and  Lives,  was  not  an  under- 
taking directed  by  him  :  but  that  he  was  to 
furnish  a  Preface  and  Life  to  any  poet  the 
booksellers  pleased.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
do  this  to  any  dunce's  works,  if  they  asked  him. 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  and  say  he  was  a  dunce." 
My  friend  seemed  now  not  much  to  relish  talking 
of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr  Johnson  ob- 
served that  everybody  commended  such  parts  of 
his  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,"  as  were 
in  their  own  way.  "For  instance,"  said  he, 
"  Mr  Jackson  (the  all-knowing)  told  me  there 
was  more  good  sense  upon  trade  in  it,  than  he 
should  hear  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  year, 
except  from  Burke.  Jones  commended  the  part 
which  treats  of  language;  Burke  that  which 
describes  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries." 

After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to  see 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ash- 
bourne, which  is  very  prettily  formed  upon  a 
hank,  rising  gradually  behind  the  house.    The 


Reverend  Mr  Langley,  the  head-master,  accom- 
panied us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a  seat 
here,  I  introduced  a  common  subject  of  complaint^ 
the  very  small  salaries  which  many  curates  have, 
and  I  maintained  that  no  man  should  be  invested 
with  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  unless  he  has 
a  security  for  such  an  income  as  will  enable  him 
to  appear  respectable ;  that,  therefore,  a  clergy- 
man should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  curate,, 
unless  he  gives  him  a  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
if  he  cannot  do  that,  let  him  perform  the  duty 
himself."  Johnson:  "To  be  sure.  Sir,  it  is 
wrong  that  any  clergyman  should  be  without  a 
reasonable  income ;  but  as  the  church  revenues 
were  sadly  diminished  at  the  Reformation,  the 
clergy  who  have  livings  cannot  afford,  in  many 
instances,  to  give  good  salaries  to  curates,  with- 
out leaving  themselves  too  little;  and  if  no  curate 
were  to  be  permitted  unless  he  had  a  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  their  number  would  be  very  small, 
which  would  be  a  disadvantage,  as  then  there 
would  not  be  such  choice  in  the  nursery  for  the 
church,  curates  being  candidates  for  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to  their  merit  and 
good  behaviour."  He  explained  the  system  of 
the  English  hierarchy  exceedingly  well.  "  It  is 
not  thought  fit,"  said  he,  "  to  trust  a  man  with 
the  care  of  a  parish  till  he  has  given  proof  as^ 
curate  that  he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust"  This 
is  an  excellent  theory;  and  if  iYi^  practice  were 
according  to  it,  the  church  of  England  would  be 
admirable  indeed.  However,  as  I  have  heard 
Dr  Johnson  observe  as  to  the  universities,  bad 
practice  does  not  infer  that  the  constittftion  is 
bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dr  Taylor's 
neighbours,  good  civil  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to 
understand  Dr  Johnson  very  well,  and  not  to 
consider  him  in  the  light  that  a  certain  person 
did,  who  being  struck,  or  rather  stunned  by  his 
voice  and  manner,  when  he  was  afterwards  asked 
what  he  thought  of  him,  answered,  "He's  a 
tremendous  companion." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  "Taylor  was  a  very 
sensible  acute  man,  and  had  a  strong  mind ;  that 
he  had  great  activity  in  some  respects,  and  yet 
such  a  sort  of  indolence,  that  if  you  should  put 
a  pebble  upon  his  chimney-piece  you  would  find 
it  there,  in  the  same  state,  a  year  afterwards." 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  account 
of  Johnson's  humane  and  zealous  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  Reverend  Dr  William  D odd,  for- 
merly Prebendary  of  Brecon,  and  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majesty ;  celebrated  as  a  very 
popular  preacher,  an  encourager  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  chiefly 
theological.  Having  unhappily  contracted  ex- 
pensive habits  of  living,  partly  occasioned  by 
licentiousness  of  manners,  he  in  an  evil  hour, 
when  pressed  by  want  of  money,  and  dreading  an 
exposure  of  his  circumstances,  forged  a  bond,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  to  support 
his  credit,  flattering  himself  with  hopes  that  he 
might  be  able  to  repay  its  amount  without  being 
detected.   The  person,  whose  name  he  thus  rashly 
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and  criminally  presumed  to  falsify,  was  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  had  been  tntor,  and 
who  he  perhaps,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
Mattered  himself  would  have  generously  paid  the 
money  in  case  of  an  alarm  being  taken,  rather 
than  suffer  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  violating  the  law  against  forgery, 
the  most  dangerous  crime  in  a  commercial 
country ;  but  the  unfortunate  divine  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  noble 
pupil  appeared  against  him,  and  he  was  capitally 
convicted. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr  Dodd  was  very  little 
acquainted  with  him,  having  been  but  once  in  his 
company,  many  years  previous  to  this  period 
(which  was  precisely  the  state  of  my  own  ac- 
quaintance with  Dodd);  but  in  his  distress  he 
bethought  himself  of  Johnson's  persuasive  power 
of  writmg,  if  haply  it  might  avail  to  obtam  for 
him  the  royal  mercy.  He  did  not  apply  to  him 
directly,  but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
through  the  late  Countess  of  Harrington,  who 
^Tote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  asking  him  to  employ 
his  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.  Mr  Allen,  the 
printer,  who  was  Johnson's  landlord  and  next 
neighbour  in  Bolt  Court,  and  for  whom  he  had 
much  kindness,  was  one  of  Dodd's  friends,  of 
whom,  to  the  credit  of  humanity  be  it  recorded, 
that  he  had  many  who  did  not  desert  him,  even 
after  his  infringement  of  the  law  had  reduced  him 
to  the  state  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death. 
Mr  Allen  told  me  that  he  carried  Lady  Harring- 
ton's letter  to  Johnson,  that  Johnson  read  it  walk- 
ing up  and  down  his  chamber,  and  seemed  much 
agitated  ;  after  which  he  said,  "  I  will  do  what  I 
can  ; "  and  certainly  he  did  make  extraordinary 
exertions. 

He,  this  evening,as  he  had  obligingly  promised 
in  one  of  his  letters,  put  into  my  hands  the  whole 
series  of  his  writings  upon  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion, and  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  the 
absti^ct  which  I  made  from  the  collection ;  in 
doing  which  I  studied  to  avoid  copying  what  had 
appeared  in  print,  and  now  make  part  of  the 
edition  of  "  Johnson's  Works,"  published  by  the 
Booksellers  of  London,  but  taking  care  to  mark 
Johnson's  variations  in  some  of  the  pieces  there 
exhibited. 

Dr  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place,  Dr 
Dodd's  "  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  London,"  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of  death  was  about 
to  be  pronounced  upon  him. 

He  wrote,  also,  ^*The  Convict's  Address  to 
his  unhappy  Brethren,"  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Dr  Dodd,  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate.  According 
to  Johnson's  manuscript  it  began  thus  after  the 
text.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?-— "  These  were 
the  words  with  which  the  keeper,  to  whose 
custody  Paul  and  Silas  were  committed  by  their 
prosecutors,  addressed  his  prisoners,  when  he 
saw  them  freed  from  their  bonds  by  the  percep- 
tible agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was  therefore 
irresistibly  convinced  that  they  were  not  offenders 
against  the  laws,  but  martyrs  to  the  truth." 

Dr  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me 
^ith  his  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of  this  sermon, 


which  is  now  in  my  possession,  such  passages 
as  were  added  by  Dr  Dodd.  They  are  not 
many.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  the  printed  copy,  and  attend  to  what  I 
mention,  will  be  satisfied  of  this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr  Dodd, 
and  he  also  inserted  this  sentence,  "  You  see 
with  what  confusion  and  dishonour  I  now  stand 
before  you ; — no  more  in  the  pulpit  of  instruction, 
but  on  this  humble  seat  with  yourselves."  The 
notes  are  entirely  Dodd's  own,  and  Johnson's 
writing  ends  at  the  words,  "  the  thief  whom  he 
pardoned  on  the  cross."  What  follows  was 
supplied  by  Dr  Dodd  himself. 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in 
the  above-mentioned  collection,  are  two  letters^ 
one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  (not  Lord 
North,  as  is  erroneously  supposed),  and  one  to 
Lord  Mansfield  ;— A  Petition  from  Dr  Dodd  to 
the  King ;— A  Petition  from  Mrs  Dodd  to  the 
pueen ; — Observations  of  some  length  inserted 
in  the  newspapers,  on  occasion  of  Earl  Percy's 
having  presented  to  his  Majesty  a  petition  for 
mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thousand 
people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
also  written  a  petition  from  the  City  of  London; 
"but,"  said  he,  with  a  significant  smile,  "they 
mended  it"  ♦ 

The  last  of  these  articles  which  Johnson  wrote 
is  "  Dr  Dodd's  last  solemn  Declaration,"  which 
he  left  with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of  execution. 
Here,  also,  my  friend  marked  the  variations  on 
a  copy  of  that  piece  now  in  my  possession 
Dodd  inserted,  "  I  never  knew  or  attended  to 
the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the  needful  minuteness 
ofpainfiil  economy;"  and  in  the  next  sentence 
he  introduced  the  words  which  I  distinguish  by 
italics :  "My  life  for  some  few  unha^y  years 
past  has  been  dreadfully  erroneous, ^^  Johnson's 
expression  was  hypocritical;  but  his  remark  on 
the  margin  is,  "  With  this  he  said  he  could  not 
charge  himself." 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what  part 
of  the  "Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  Dr 
Dodd's  miserable  situation  came  from  the  pen 
of  Johnson,  I  shall  proceed  to  present  my  reaoers 
with  my  record  of  the  unpublished  writings 

•  Having  unexpectedly,  by  the  favour  of  Mr  Stone,  of  Londoo 
Field,  Hackney,  seen  the  original  in  Johnson's  handwriting,  of 
*'The  Petition  of  the  City  of  London  to  his  Majesty  in  fiiiroor 
of  Dr  Dodd,'*  I  now  present  it  to  my  readers,  with  such  passages 
as  wore  omitted,  enclosed  in  crotchets,  and  the  additions  or 
variations  marked  in  italics : — 

"  That  William  Dodd,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  lying  imdcr 
sentence  of  death  m  jumr  Majesty s  Jail  of  NewgaU,  for  the 
crime  of  forgery,  has.  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  set  a  useful  and 
laudable  example  ot  diligence  m  his  calling  [and,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  has  exercised  his  ministry  with  great  fidelity 
and  eflScacy],  whick^  in  many  insta$tces,  has  prodttctd  ths  mpti 
Ma/fyf  effect.  That  he  has  been  the  first  institutor,  [or]  emd  a 
very  earnest  and  active  promoter  of  several  modes  of  useful 
charity,  and  [that]  therefore  [he]  may  be  considered  m 
having  been  on  manj  occasions  a  benefactor  to  the  public 
[That  when  they  consider  his  past  life,  they  are  willing  to  sup- 
pose his  late  crime  to  have  been  not  the  consequence  of  habitwJ 
depravity,  but  the  suggestion  of  some  sudden  and  violent 
tempution].  [That]  Your  Petitioners^  therefore,  considering 
his  case  as,  In  some  of  its  circumstances,  unprecedented  and 
peculiar,  emd  encouraged  by  your  Maiestys  knottm  clemcncyt 
[they]  most  humbly  recommend  the  said  William  Dodd  to  [his] 
your  Migesty's  most  gracious  consideration,  in  hopes  that  ho 
will  be  found  not  altogether  [unfit]  wewortky  to  stand  aa 
example  of  Royal  Mercy." 
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relating  to  that  extraordinary  and  interesting 
matter. 

I  found  a  letter  to  Dr  Johnson  from  Dr  Dodd, 
May  23, 1777,  in  which  "  The  Convict's  Address" 
seems  clearly  to  be  meant : — 

"  I  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  Sir,  with 
a  sense  of  your  extreme  benevolence  towards 
me,  that  I  cannot  find  words  equal  to  the  senti- 
ments of  my  heart. 

"  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  need 
the  slightest  hint  from  me,  of  what  infinite  utility 
the  Speech  ♦  on  the  awful  day  has  been  to  me. 
I  experience  every  hour  some  good  eflfect  from 
it  I  am  sure  that  effects  still  more  salutary  and 
important  must  follow  from  your  kind  and  in- 
tended favour.  1  will  labour — God  bein^  my 
helper — to  do  justice  to  it  from  the  pulpit  I 
am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  constantly  to 
deliver  from  thence,  in  all  their  mighty  force  and 
power,  not  a  soul  could  be  left  unconvinced  and 
unpersuaded," 

•  •••••• 

He  added, 

••May  Gop  Almighty  bless  and  reward, 
with  his  choicest  comforts,  your  philanthropic 
actions,  and  enable  me  at  all  times  to  express 
what  I  feel  of  the  high  and  uncommon  obliga- 
tion which  I  owe  to  ^^  first  man  in  our  times.** 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  he  writes,  begging  Dr 
Johnson's  assistance  in  framing  a  supplicatory 
letter  to  his  Majesty : — 

••  If  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  of  his  royal 
clemency  to  spare  me  and  my  family  the  horrors 
and  ignominy  of  a  fniblic  deaths  which  the 
public  itself  is  solicitous  to  waive,  and  to 
grant  me  in  some  silent  distant  comer  of  the 
globe  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
penitence  and  prayer,  I  would  bless  his  clemency 
and  be  humbled.'* 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr  Johnson  when 
in  church.  He  stooped  down  and  read  it,  and 
wrote  when  he  went  home,  the  following  letter 
for  Dr  Dodd  to  the  King  :— 

••SIR, 

••May  it  not  oflfend  your  Majesty,  that  the 
most  miserable  of  men  applies  himself  to  your 
clemency,  as  his  last  hope,  and  his  last  refuge ; 
that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and  humbly 
implored  by  a  clergyman,  whom  your  laws  and 
juoges  have  condemned  to  the  horror  and  igno- 
miny of  a  public  execution. 

••  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enormity  of 
its  consequences,  and  the  danger  of  its  example. 
Nor  have  I  the  confidence  to  petition  for  im- 
punity; but  humbly  hope  that  public  security 
may  be  established,  without  the  spectacle  of  a 
clergyman  dragged  through  the  streets  to  a  death 
of  infamy,  amidst  the  derision  of  the  profligate 
and  profane ;  and  that  justice  may  be  satisfied 

*  His  speech  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  firond  guilty. 


with  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  disgrace,  and 
hopeless  penury. 

"  My  life,  Sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  man- 
kind. I  have  benefited  many.  But  my  offences 
against  GOD  are  numberless,  and  I  have  had 
little  time  for  repentance.  Preserve  me.  Sir,  by 
your  prerogative  of  mercy,  from  the  necessity  of 
appearing  unprepared  at  that  tribunal,  before 
which  kings  and  subjects  must  stand  at  last  to- 
gether. Permit  me  to  hide  my  guilt  in  some 
obscure  comer  of  a  foreign  coimtry,  where,  if  I 
can  ever  attain  confidence  to  hope  that  my 
prayers  will  be  heard,  they  shall  be  poured  with 
all  the  fervour  of  gratitude  for  the  life  and 
happiness  of  your  Majesty. 

**  I  am,  Sir, 

••Your  Majesty's  &€." 

Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows  :— 

••to  dr  dodd. 
••Sir, 
••  I  most  seriously  enjoin  you  not  to  let  it  be 
at  all  known  that  I  have  written  this  letter,  and 
to  return  the  copy  to  Mr  Allen  in  a  cover  to 
me.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  wish  it 
success.  —  But  do  not  indulge  hope.  —  Tell 
nobody.** 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr  jAllen  was 
pitched  on  to  assist  in  this  melancholy  office,, 
for  he  was  a  great  fnend  of  Mr  Akerman,  the 
keeper  of  Newgate.  Dr  Johnson  never  went 
to  see  Dr  Dodd.  He  said  to  me,  ••  It  would 
have  done  him  more  harm,  than  good  to  Dodd,. 
who  once  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  but 
not  earnestly.'* 

Dr  Johnson,  on  the  20th  of  June,  wrote  the 
following  letter : — 

••to  the  right  honourable  CHARLES 

jenkinson. 
••Sir, 

••Since  the  conviction  and  condemnation  of 
Dr  Dodd,  I  have  had,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
friend,  some  intercourse  with  him^  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  opinion  by  tender- 
ness and  commiseration.  Whatever  be  the 
crime,  it  is  not  easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  delinquent,  without  a  wish  that  his  life  may 
be  spared ;  at  least  when  no  life  has  been  taken 
away  by  him.  I  will,  therefore,  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  some  reasons  for  which  I 
wish  this  unhappy  being  to  escape  the  utmost 
rigour  of  his  sentence 

••He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first 
clergyman  of  our  church  who  has  suffered 
public  execution  for  immorality;  and  I  know 
not  whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the 
interests  of  religion  to  bury  such  an  offender 
in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual  exile,  than  to 
expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the  gallows,  to  all 
who  for  any  reason  are  enemies  to  the  clergy. 

••The  supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages,  paid 
some  attention  to  tne  voice  of  the  people ;  and 
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that  voice  does  not  least  deserve  to  be  heard, 
when  it  calls  out  for  mercy.  There  is  now  a 
very  general  desire  that  Dodd's  life  should  be 
spared.  More  is  not  wished  ;  and  perhaps,  this 
is  not  too  much  to  be  granted. 

*'  If  you,  Sir,  have  an  opportunity  of  enforcing 
these  reasons,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  them 
worthy  of  consideration ;  but  whatever  you 
determine  I  most  respectfully  entreat  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  pardon,  for  this  intrusion, 
**  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.*' 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated  with 
invidious  remarks,  that  to  this  letter  no  atten- 
tion whatever  was  paid  by  Mr  Jenkinson  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Liverpool) ;  and  that  he  did  not 
■even  deign  to  show  the  common  civility  of 
owning  the  receipt  of  it.  I  could  not  but 
wonder  at  such  conduct  in  the  noble  Lord, 
whose  own  character  and  just  elevation  in  life, 
I  thought  must  have  impressed  him  with  all  due 
regard  for  great  abilities  and  attainments.  As 
the  story  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  appar- 
ently from  good  authority,  I  could  not  but 
have  animadverted  upon  it  in  this  work,  had  it 
been  as  was  alleged ;  but  from  my  earnest  love  of 
truth,  and  having  found  reason  to  think  that  there 
might  be  a  mistake,  I  presumed  to  write  to  his 
Lordship,  requesting  an  explanation;  and  it  is 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled 
to  assure  the  world  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to  some  neglect 
or  accident,  Johnson's  letter  never  came  to 
Lord  Hawkesbur/s  hands.  I  should  have 
thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  that  noble  Lord 
had  undervalued  my  illustrious  friend ;  but 
instead  of  this  being  the  case,  his  lordship,  in 
the  very  polite  answer  with  which  he  was 
pleased  immediately  to  honour  me,  thus 
expresses  himself: — "I  have  always  respected 
the  memory  of  Dr  Johnson,  and  admire  his 
writings  ;  and  I  frequently  read  many  parts  of 
them  with  pleasure  and  great  improvement." 

All  applications  for  the  Royal  Mercy  having 
failed,  Dr  Dodd  prepared  himself  for  death  ; 
and  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  wrote  to  Dr 
Johnson  as  follows : 

''June  2$,  Midnight. 

"Accept,  thou  great  and  good  heart,  my 
earnest  and  fervent  thanks  and  prayers  for  all 
thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in  my  behalf. — 
Oh,  Dr  Johnson  1  as  I  sought  your  knowledge 
at  an  early  hour  in  life,  would  to  heaven  I  had 
cultivated  the  love  and  acquaintance  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  man  ! — I  pray  GOD  most  sincerely  to 
bless  you  with  the  highest  transports — the  infelt 
satisfaction  oi humane  zxid  benevolent  exertions  1 
— And  admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the 
realms  of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall  hail  your 
arrival  there  with  transports,  and  rejoice  to 
acknowledge  that  you  were  my  Comforter,  my 
Advocate,  and  my  Friend/  GOD  be  ever  with 
your' 


Dr  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr  Dodd  this 
solemn  and  soothing  letter : — 

"to  the  reverend  dr  dodd. 

^' June  2^,  1777. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  is  now 
coming  upon  you.  Outward  circumstances,  the 
eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  men,  are  below  the 
notice  of  an  immortal  being  about  to  stand  the 
trial  for  eternity,  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Be  comforted :  your  crime, 
morally  or  religiously  considered,  has  no  very 
deep  dye  of  turpitude.  It  corrupted  no  man's 
principles;  it  attacked  no  man's  life.  It  in- 
volved only  a  temporary  and  repairable  injury. 
Of  this,  and  of  all  other  sins,  you  are  earnestly 
to  repent ;  and  may  GOD,  who  knoweth  our 
frailty,  and  desireth  not  our  death,  accept  your 
repentance,  for  the  sake  of  his  Son  jESUS  CHRIST 
our  Lord 

*|In  requital  of  those  well  intended  oflSces 
which  you  are  pleased  so  emphatically  to  ac- 
knowledge, let  me  beg  that  you  make  in  your 
devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare. 
"  I  an>,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found  written, 
in  Johnson's  own  hand,  "  Next  day,  June  27,  he 
was  executed." 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with  an 
useful  application,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  re- 
flections of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the  "  Occa- 
sional Papers,"  concerning  the  unfortunate  Dr 
Dodd. — "  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man 
whom  we  have  seen  exulting  in  popularity,  and 
sunk  in  shame.  F'or  his  reputation,  which  no 
man  can  give  to  himself,  those  who  conferred 
it  are  to  answer.  Of  his  public  ministry  the 
means  of  judging  were  sufficiently  attainable. 
He  must  be  allowed  to  preach  well,  whose  ser- 
mons strike  his  audience  with  forcible  conviction. 
Of  his  life,  those  who  thought  it  consistent  with 
his  doctrine  did  not  originally  form  false  notions. 
He  was  at  first  what  he  endeavoured  to  make 
others ;  but  the  world  broke  down  his  resolution, 
and  he  in  time  ceased  to  exemplify  his  own 
instructions.  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his 
faults  tremble  at  his  punishment;  and  those 
whom  he  impressed  from  the  pulpit  with  religious 
sentiments  endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by  con- 
sidering the  regret  and  self- abhorrence  with 
which  he  reviewed  in  prison  his  deviations  from 
rectitude." 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  his  happy- 
discriminative  manner,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr 
Fitzherbert  of  Derbyshire.  "  There  was,"  said 
he,  "no  sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in  Fitzherbert; 
but  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so  generally 
acceptable.  He  made  everybody  quite  easy, 
overpowered  nobody  by  the  superiority  of  his 
talents,  made  no  man  think  worse  of  himself  by 
being  his  rival,  seemed  always  to  listen,  did 
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not  oblige  you  to  hear  much  from  him,  and 
•did  not  oppose  what  you  said.  Everybody 
liked  him;  but  he  had  no  friend,  as  I  under- 
stand the  word,  nobody  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed intimate  thoughts.  People  were  willing 
to  think  well  of  everything  about  him.  A 
gentleman  was  making  an  affected  rant,  as  many 
people  do,  of  great  feelings  about  'his  dear 
son,'  who  was  at  school  near  London;  how 
anxious  he  was  lest  he  might  be  ill,  and  what  he 
vrould  give  to  see  him.  *  Can't  you,*  said  Fitz- 
herbert,  *take  a  postchaise  and  go  to  him?' 
This,  to  be  sMxt,  finished  the  affected  man,  but 
there  was  not  much  in  it*  However,  this  was 
circulated  as  wit  for  a  whole  winter,  and  I  believe 
part  of  a  summer  too ;  a  proof  that  he  was  no 
very  witty  man.  He  was  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  that  a  man  will  please 
more  upon  the  whole  by  negative  qualities  than 
by  positive ;  by  never  offending,  than  by  giving 
a  great  deal  of  delight  In  the  first  place,  men 
hate  more  steadily  than  they  love ;  and  if  I 
have  said  something  to  hurt  a  man  once,  I  shall 
not  get  the  better  of  this,  by  saying  many  things 
to  please  him." 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr  Johnson  having 
mentioned  to  me  the  extraordinary  size  and 
price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr  Taylor,  I  rode 
out  with  our  host,  surveyed  his  farm,  and  was 
shown  one  cow  which  he  had  sold  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas,  and  another  for  which  he 
had  been  offered  a  hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor 
thus  described  to  me  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
friend,  Johnson  : — "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  clear 
head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay 
imagination ;  but  there  is  no  disputing  with  him. 
He  will  not  hear  you,  and,  having  a  louder  voice 
than  you,  must  roar  you  down." 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  ^et  Dr  Johnson  to 
like  the  Poems  of  Mr  Hamilton,  of  Bangour, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me :  I  had  been  much 
pleased  with  them  at  a  very  early  age  :  the  im- 
pression still  remained  on  my  mind ;  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the 
Honourable  Andrew  Erskine,  himself  both  a 
^ood  poet  and  a  critic,  who  thought  Hamilton 
as  true  a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not 
having  fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson,  upon 
repeated  occasions,  while  I  was  at  Ashbourne, 
talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton.  He  said  there 
was  no  power  of  thinking  in  his  verses,  nothing 
that  strikes  one,  nothing  better  than  what  you 
generally  find  in  magazines ;  and  that  the 
highest  praise  they  deserved  was,  that  they 
were  very  well  for  a  gentleman  to  hand  about 
among  his  friends.  He  said  the  imitation  olNe 
sit  ancillcB  tibi  amor^  &c.,  was  too  solemn ;  he 

*  Dr  Gi&borne,  Physician  to  His  Majesty's  Household,  has 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  a  fuller  account  of  this  story 
than  hacl  reached  Dr  Johnson.  The  affected  gentleman  vras 
the  late  John  Gilbert  Cooper,  Esq.,  author  of  a  Life  of  Socrates, 
and  of  some  poems  in  Dodsley  s  collection.  Mr  Fitzherbert 
found  him  one  morning  apparently  in  such  violent  agitation,  on 
account  of  the  indisposition  of  his  son,  as  to  seem  beyond  the 
power  of  comfort.    At  length,  however,  he  exclaimed,   "  I'll 


the  insinuation  which  made  the  story  be  drculated. 


read  part  of  it  at  the  beginning.  He  read  the 
beautiful  pathetic  song,  **  Ah  1  the  poor  Shep- 
herd's mournful  fate  1 "  and  did  not  seem  to  give 
attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to  think  tender 
elegant  strains,  but  laughed  at  the  rhyme,  in 
Scotch  pronunciation,  «//>^j  and  blusJies^  read- 
ing wushes — and  there  he  stopped  He  owned 
that  the  epitaph  on  Lord  Newhall  was  pretty 
well  done.  He  read  the  "Inscription  in  a 
Summer-house,"  and  a  little  of  the  imitations  of 
Horace's  Epistles ;  but  said  he  found  nothing 
to  make  him  desire  to  read  on.  When  I  urged 
that  there  were  some  good  poetical  passages  in 
the  book,-— "  Where,*'  said  he,  "will  you  find  so 
large  a  collection  without  some?"  I  thought 
the  description  of  Winter  might  obtain  his  ap- 
probation ; — 

"  See  Winter,  from  the  frozen  north, 
Drives  his  iron  chariot  forth  I 
His  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweeda's  silver  flood  constrains,"  &c 

He  asked  why  an  ^Wron  chariot?"  and  said> 
"  icy  chains "  was  an  old  image,  I  was  struck 
with  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  and  somewhat  sorry 
that  a  poet  whom  I  had  long  read  with  fondness 
was  not  approved  by  Dr  Johnson.  I  comforted 
myself  with  thinking  that  the  beauties  were  too 
delicate  for  his  robust  perceptions.  Garrick 
maintained  that  he  had  not  a  taste  for  the  finest 
productions  of  genius ;  but  I  was  sensible,  that 
when  he  took  the  trouble  to  analyse  critically,  he 
generally  convinced  us  that  he  was  right 

In  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr  Seward,  of 
Lichfield,  who  was  passing  through  Ashbourne, 
in  his  way  home,  drank  tea  with  us.  Johnson 
described  him  thus  : — "  Sir,  his  ambition  is  to 
be  a  fine  talker;  so  he  goes  to  Buxton,  and  such 
places,  where  he  may  find  companies  to  listen  to 
him.  And,  Sir,  he  is  a  valetudinarian, — one  of 
those  who  are  always  mending  themselves.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  disag^reeable  character  than  a 
valetudinarian,  who  thmks  he  may  do  anything 
that  is  for  his  ease,  and  indulges  himself  in  the 
grossest  freedoms.  Sir,  he  brings  himself  to  the 
state  of  a  hog  in  a  sty." 

Dr  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he  said, 
it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to  have  himself 
blooded  four  days  after  a  quarter  of  a  year's 
interval.  Dr  Johnson,  who  was  a  great  dabbler 
in  physic,  disapproved  much  of  penodical  bleed- 
ing. "  For,"  said  he,  "  you  accustom  yourself  to 
an  evacuation  which  Nature  cannot  perform  of 
herself,  and  therefore  she  cannot  help  you,  should 
you,  from  forgetfulness  or  any  other  cause,  omit 
It;  so  you  may  be  suddenly  suffocated.  You 
may  accustom  yourself  to  other  periodical  evacu- 
tions,  because,  should  you  omit  them,  Nature 
can  supply  the  omission;  but  Nature  cannot 
open  a  vein  to  blood  you."  "  I  do  not  like  to 
take  an  emetic,"  said  Taylor,  "  for  fear  of  break- 
ing some  small  vessels."  "  Poh ! "  said  Johnson, 
"  if  you  have  so  many  things  that  will  break,  you 
had  better  break  your  neck  at  once,  and  there's 
an  end  on't.  You  will  break  no  small  vessels'* 
(blowing  with  high  derision). 
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I  mentioned  to  Dr  Johnson,  that  David  Hume's 
persisting  in  his  infidelity,  when  he  was  dying, 
shocked  me  much.  Johnson:  "Why  should 
it  shock  you,  Sir?  Hume  owned  he  had  never 
read  ti^e  Testament  with  attention.  Here  then 
was  a  man  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  inquire 
Into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had  continually 
turned  his  mind  the  other  way.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  prospect  of  death  would  alter 
his  way  of  thinking,  unless  GOD  should  send 
an  angel  to  set  him  right"  I  said  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  thought  of  annihilation  gave 
Hume  no  pain.  Johnson  :  "  It  was  not  so.  Sir. 
He  had  a  vanity  in  being  thought  easy.  It  is 
more  probable  tiiat  he  should  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  ease,  than  so  very  improbable  a  thing 
should  be,  as  a  man  not  afraid  of  going  (as,  in  spite 
of  his  delusive  theory,  he  cannot  be  sure  but  he 
may  go)  into  an  unknown  state,  and  not  being  un- 
easy at  leaving  all  he  knew.  And  you  are  to  con- 
sider that,  upon  his  own  principle  of  annihilation, 
he  had  a  motive  to  speak  the  truth."  The  horror 
of  death,  which  I  had  always  observed  in  Dr  John- 
son, appeared  strong  to-night  I  ventured  to  tell 
him  that  I  had  been  for  moments  in  my  life  not 
afraid  of  death ;  therefore  I  could  suppose  another 
man  in  that  state  of  mind  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time.  He  said,  "  He  never  had  a  moment  in 
which  death  was  not  terrible  to  him."  He  added, 
that  it  had  been  observed,  that  scarce  any  man 
dies  in  public  but  with  apparent  resolution ;  from 
that  desire  of  praise  which  never  quits  us.  I 
said,  Dr  Dodd  seemed  willing  to  die,  and  full  of 
hopes  of  happiness.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Dr  Dodd 
would  have  given  both  his  hands  and  both  his 
legs  to  have  lived.  The  better  a  man  is,  the 
more  he  is  afraid  of  death,  having  a  clearer 
view  of  infinite  purity."  He  owned,  that  our 
being  in  an  unhappy  uncertainty  as  to  our 
salvation  was  mystenous ;  and  said,  "  Ah  I  we 
must  wait  till  we  are  in  another  state  of  being 
to  have  many  things  explained  to  us."  Even 
the  powerful  mind  of  Johnson  seemed  foiled  by 
futurity.  But  I  thought  that  the  gloom  of  un- 
certainty in  solemn  religious  speculation,  being 
mingled  with  hope,  was  yet  more  consolatory 
than  the  emptiness  of  infidelity.  A  man  can 
live  in  thick  air,  but  perishes  m  an  exhausted 
receiver. 

Dr  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  remark 
which  I  told  him  was  made  to  me  by  General 
Paoli : — "  That  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  afraid 
of  death ;  and  that  those  who  at  the  time  of 
dying  are  not  afraid,  are  not  thinking  of  death, 
but  of  applause,  or  something  else,  which  keeps 
death  out  of  their  sight :  so  that  all  men  are 
equally  afraid  of  death  when  they  see  it ;  only 
some  have  a  power  of  turning  their  sight  away 
from  it  better  than  others.*' 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr  Butter, 
physician  at  Derby,  drank  tea  with  us ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  Dr  Johnson  and  I  should  go  on 
Friday  and  dine  with  him.  Johnson  said,  *•  Vm 
glad  of  this."  He  seemed  weary  of  the  uniform- 
ity of  life  at  Dr  Taylor's. 

Talking  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing  a  lifCi 


a  man's  peculiarities  should  be  mentioned,  be- 
cause  they  mark  his  character.  Johnson  : "  Sir, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  peculiarities :  the  question 
is,  whether  a  man's  vices  should  be  mentioned  ; 
for  instance,  whether  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Addison  and  Pamell  drank  too  freely ;  for  people 
will  probably  more  easily  indulge  in  dnnkmg 
from  knowing  this  ;  so  that  more  ill  may  be  done 
by  the  example,  than  good  by  telling  the  whole 
truth."  Here  was  an  instance  of  his  varying 
from  himself  in  talk  ;  for  when  Lord  Hailes  and 
he  sat  one  morning  calmly  conversing  in  my 
house  at  Edinburgh,  I  well  remember  that  Dr 
Johnson  maintained,  that  "  if  a  man  is  to  write 
A  Panegyric^  he  may  keep  vices  out  of  sight ; 
but  if  he  professes  to  write  A  LifSy  he  must 
represent  it  really  as  it  was  : "  and  when  I  ob- 
jected to  the  danger  of  telling  that  Pamell  drank 
to  excess,  he  said,  that  "it  would  produce  an 
instructive  caution  to  avoid  drinking,  when  it  was 
seen  that  even  the  learning  and  genius  of  Pamell 
could  be  debased  by  it"  And  m  the  Hebrides 
he  maintained,  as  appears  from  my  "Journal,"* 
that  a  man's  intimate  friend  should  mention  his 
fJELults,  if  he  writes  his  life. 

He  had  this  evening  (partly,  I  suppose,  from 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  to  his  Whig  friend)  a 
violent  argument  with  Dr  Taylor,  as  to  the  in- 
clinations of  the  people  of  England  at  this  time 
towards  the  royal  family  of  Stuart.  He  grew  sa 
outrageous  as  to  say,  "that  if  England  were 
fiairly  polled  die  present  king  would  be  sent  away 
to-night,  and  his  adherents  hanged  to-morrow." 
Taylor,  who  was  as  violent  a  Whig  as  Johnson 
was  a  Tory,  was  roused  by  this  to  a  pitch  of 
bellowing.  He  denied  loudly  what  Johnson  said, 
and  maintained  that  there  was  an  abhorrence 
against  the  Stuart  family,  though  he  admitted 
that  the  people  were  not  much  attached  to  the 
present  king.t  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  the  state  of  the 
country  is  this :  the  people  knowing  it  to  be 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  king  has  not  the 
hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  and  there  being  no 
hope  that  he  who  has  it  can  be  restored,  have 
grown  cold  and  indifferent  upon  the  subject  of 
loyalty,  and  have  no  warm  attachment  to  any 
king.  They  would  not,  therefore,  risk  anything 
to  restore  the  exiled  family.  They  would  not 
give  20s,  a-piece  to  bring  it  about.  But  if  a 
mere  vote  could  do  it,  there  would  be  twenty 
to  one;  at  least,  there  would  be  a  very  g^reat 
majority  of  voices  for  it  For,  Sir,  you  are  to 
consider,  that  all  those  who  think  a  king  has 
a  right  to  his  crown,  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate, 
which  is  the  just  opinion,  would  be  for  restor- 
ing the  king  who  certainly  has  the  hereditary 
right,  could  he  be  tmsted  with  it;  in  which 
there  would  be  no  danger  now,  when  laws 
and  everything  else  are  so  much  advanced  :  and 
every  king  will  govem  by  the  laws.    And  you 

•  "  Jonrnad  of  •  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  ^  ed.  p.  040^ 
t  Dr  Taylor  was  very  ready  to  make  this  admission,  because 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connected  was  not  in  power. 
There  was  then  some  truth  in  it,  owing  to  the  pertinacity  oT 
factious  clamour.  Had  he  lived  till  now,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  deny  that  his  Majesty  possesses  the 
wannest  affection  of  his  pecple. 
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must  also  consider,  Sir,  that  there  is  nothing  on 
the  other  side  to  oppose  this ;  for  it  is  not  alleged 
by  any  one  that  the  present  family  has  any  inhe- 
rent right :  so  tjiat  the  Whigs  could  not  have  a 
contest  between  two  rights." 

Dr  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  question  as  to 
hereditary  right  were  to  be  tried  by  a  poll  of  the 
people  of  England,  to  be  sure  the  abstract  doctrine 
would  be  ^iven  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Stuart ; 
but  he  said  the  conduct  of  that  family,  which 
occasioned  their  expulsion,  was  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  would  not  vote  for 
a  restoration.  Dr  Johnson,  I  think,  was  con- 
tented with  the  admission  as  to  the  hereditary 
right,  leaving  the  original  point  in  dispute,  viz., 
what  the  people  upon  the  whole  would  do,  taking 
in  right  and  affection ;  for  he  said,  people  were 
afraid  of  a  change,  even  thouf^h  they  think  it 
right.  Dr  Taylor  said  something  of  the  slight 
I  foimdation  of  the  hereditary  right  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  "Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "the  house  of 
Stuart  succeeded  to  the  full  right  of  both  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose  conmion 
source  had  the  undisputed  right.  A  right  to  a 
throne  is  like  a  right  to  anything  else.  Possession 
is  sufficient,  where  no  better  right  can  be  shown. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  is  now  with  the  King  of  France  :  for 
as  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  right  we  are  in 
the  dark." 

Thursday,  September  1 8.  Last  night  Dr  John- 
son had  proposed  that  the  crystal  lustre,  or 
chandelier,  in  Dr  Taylor*s  large  room  should  be 
lighted  up  some  time  or  other.  Taylor  said  it 
should  be  lighted  up  next  night.  "  That  will  do 
very  well,"  said  I,  "  for  it  is  Dr  Johnson's  birth- 
day." When  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
Johnson  had  desired  me  not  to  mention  his 
birthday.  He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this 
time  that  I  mentioned  it,  and  said  somewhat 
sternly,  "  he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted 
the  next  day." 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday 
when  I  mentioned  his  birthday,  came  to  dinner 
to-day,  and  plagued  him  unintentionally  by 
wishing  him  joy.  I  know  not  why  he  disliked 
having  his  birthday  mentioned,  unless  it  were 
that  it  reminded  him  of  his  approaching  nearer 
to  death,  of  which  he  had  a  constant  dread. 

1  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
formerly  gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and  much 
distressed  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  was  now 
uniformly  placid,  and  contemplated  his  dissolu- 
tion without  any  perturbation.  "Sir,"  said 
Johnson,  "this  is  only  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion taking  a  different  turn.'* 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all 
the  English  Poets  who  had  published  a  volume 
of  poems.  Johnson  told  me  "that  a  Mr 
Coxeter,"  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the  greatest 
length  towards  this,  having  collected,  I  think, 
about  five  hundred  volumes  of  poets  whose 
works  were  little  known;  but  that  upon  his 
death  Tom  Olborne  bought  them,  and  th^ 
were  dispersed,  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it 
was  cunous  to  see  any  series  complete;  and 


"in  every  volume  of  poems  something  good 
may  be  found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence*'* 
in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad  style  of  Poetry 
of  late.  "  He  puts,"  said  he,  "  a  very  common 
thing  in  a  strange  dress  till  he  does  not  know 
it  himself,  and  thinks  other  people  do  not  know 
it."  BoswELL:  "That  is  owing  to  his  being 
so  much  versant  in  old  English  poetry."  John- 
SON:  "What  is  that  to  the  purpose.  Sir?  If 
I  say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is 
owing  to  his  taking  much  drink,  the  matter 

is  not  mended.    No,  Sir, has  taken  to  an 

odd  mode.    For  example,  he*d  write  thus : — 

*  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray.' 

Gray  evening  is  common  enough ;  but  evenin<r 
gray  he'd  think  fine.  Stay— we'll  make  out  the 
stanza: — 

'  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray, 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell, 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way  ? ' " 

Boswell:  "But  why  smite  his  bosom.  Sir?" 
Johnson  :  "Why,  to  show  he  was  in  earnest" 
(smiling).— -He,  at  an  after  period,  added  the 
following  stanza : — 

"Thus  I  spoke;  and  speaking  sigh*d. 
Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear ; 
When  the  smiling  sage  replied-— 
Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer."  * 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very 
good  solemn  poetry,  as  also  the  first  three  lines 
of  the  second.  Its  last  line  is  an  excellent 
burlesque  surprise  on  gloomy  sentimental  in- 
quirers. And,  perhaps,  the  advice  as  good  as 
can  be  given  to  a  low-spirited,  dissatisfied 
being  : — "Don't  trouble  your  head  with  sickly 
thinking :  take  a  cup  and  be  merry." 

Friday,  September  19,  after  breakfast,  Dr 
Johnson  and  I  set  out  in  Dr  Taylor's  chaise  to 
go  to  Derby.  The  day  was  fine,  and  we  resolved 
to  go  by  Keddlestone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale, 
that  I  might  see  his  Lordship's  fine  hotise.  I  was 
struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  building ;  and 
the  extensive  park,  with  the  finest  verdure,  covered 
with  deer,  and  cattle,  and  sheep,  delighted  me. 
The  number  of  old  oaks,  of  an  immense  size, 
filled  me  with  a  sort  of  respectful  admiration. 
For  one  of  them  60/.  was  offered.  The  excellent 
smooth  gravel  roads ;  the  large  piece  of  water 


As  some  of  my  readers  may  be  gratjfied  by  reading  the  pro. 
ess  of  this  little  composition,  I  shall  insert  it  from  my  notes. 
"  When  Dr  Johnson  and  I  were  sitting  UU^UU  at  the  Mitre 


Tavern,  Mav  o,  1778,  he  said  '  Wfurg  b  bliss'  would  be  better.. 
He  then  addea  a  ludicrous  stanza,  but  would  not  repeat  it,  lest 
I  should  uke  it  down.  It  was  somewhat  as  follows;  the  last 
line  I  am  sure  I  remember  :^ 

*  While  I  thus  cried, 

seer, 
The  hoary  leplkd, 

Come,  my  lad.  and  drink  some  beer.' 
"In  ipring,  i779,vwhen  to  better  humour,  be  made  the  second 
ltallfl^  as  in  the  text.  There  was  ooly  one  ▼ariatioa  afterwards 
made  00  my  suggestion,  ^iHkidi  wan  cbanging kMuy^hn  the  third 
line,  to  »mUiM£,  both  to  avoid  a  ■amwnwsi  with  tne  epithet  in 
the  first  Hoe,  ana  to  describe  the  hermit  in  his  pleasantry.  Ho 
was  then  verj'  well  pleased  that  I  should  preserve  tC* 
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fonned  by  his  Lordship  from  some  small  brooks, 
with  a  handsome  barge  upon  it :  the  venerable 
Gothic  church,  now  the  family  chapel,  just  by 
the  house  ;  in  short,  the  grand  group  of  objects 
agitated  and  distended  my  mind  in  a  most 
agreeable  manner.  "One  should  think,"  said 
I,  "that  the  proprietor  of  all  this  must  be 
happy." — "  Nay,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  all  this 
excludes  but  one  evil — poverty."  ♦ 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well-dressed 
elderly  housekeeper,  a  most  distinct  articulator, 
showed  us  the  house ;  which  I  need  not  describe, 
as  there  is  an  account  of  it  published  in  "Adams* 
Works  in  Architecture."  Dr  Johnson  thought 
better  of  it  to-day  than  when  he  saw  it  before  ; 
for  he  had  lately  attacked  it  violently,  saying,  "  It 
would  do  excellently  for  a  town  hall.  The  large 
room  with  the  pillars,"  said  he,  "  would  do  for 
the  judges  to  sit  in  at  the  assizes ;  the  circular 
room  for  a  jury-chamber;  and  the  room  above 
for  prisoners."  Still  he  thought  the  large  room 
ill-lighted,  and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing  in ;  and 
the  bed-chambers  but  indifferent  rooms ;  and 
that  the  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was  in- 
judiciously laid  out.  Dr  Taylor  had  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  appearing  pleased  with  the  house. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  that  was  when  Lord  Scarsdale 
was  present  Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear 
pleased  with  a  man^s  works  when  he  is  present 
No  man  will  be  so  ill-bred  as  to  question  you. 
You  may  therefore  pay  compliments  without 
saying  what  is  not  true.  I  should  say  to  Lord 
Scarsdale  of  his  large  room,  *  My  Lord,  this  is 
the  most  costly  room  that  I  ever  saw ;  *  which 
is  true." 

Dr  Manningham,  physician  in  London,  who 
was  visiting  at  Lord  Scarsdale's,  accompanied  us 
through  many  of  the  rooms ;  and  soon  afterwards 
my  Lord  himself,  to  whom  Dr  Johnson  was 
known,  appeared,  and  did  the  honours  of  the 
house.  We  talked  of  Mr  Langton.  Johnson, 
with  a  warm  vehemence  of  affectionate  regard, 
exclaimed,  "  The  earth  does  not  bear  a  worthier 
man  than  Bennet  Langton."  We  saw  a  good 
many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are  described 
in  one  of  "Young's  Tours."  There  is  a  printed 
catalogue  of  them,  which  the  housekeeper  put 
into  my  hand  ;  I  should  like  to  view  tnem  at 
leisure.  I  was  much  struck  with  Daniel  inter- 
preting Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  by  Rembrandt. 
— We  were  shown  a  pretty  large  library.  In  his 
Lordship's  dressing-room  lay  Johnson's  small 
Dictionary:  he  showed  it  to  me  w^ith  some 
eagerness,  saying,  "  Look'ye  1  Qua  regio  in 
terris  nostri non plena  laborisl^  He  obser\'ed, 
also.  Goldsmith's  "Animated  Nature ;"  and  said, 
"  Here's  our  friend  1  The  poor  Doctor  would 
have  been  happy  to  hear  of  this." 

In  our  way  Johnson  strongly  expressed  his  love 

*  When  I  mentioned  Dr  Johnson's  remark  to  a  lady  of  ad- 
mirable good  sense  and  quickness  of  understanding,  she  observed, 
"It  is  true^  all  this  excludes  only  one  evil;  but  now  much  good 
does  it  let  m?"    To  this  observation  much  praise  has  been  justly 

S'ven.  Let  me  then  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  mention  that 
e  lady  who  made  it  was  the  late  Margaret  Montgomerie,  my 
verv  valuable  wife,  and  the  very  affectionate  mother  of  my 
children,  who,  if  they  inherit  her  good  qualities,  will  have  no 
reakon  to  complain  of  their  lot.    Dos  magna  parentum  virtus. 


of  driving  fast  in  a  postchaise.  "  If,"  said  he^ 
"  I  had  no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  futurity, 
I  would  spend  my  life  in  driving  briskly  in  a 
postchaise  with  a  pretty  woman ;  but  she  should 
be  one  who  could  understand  me,  and  would  add 
something  to  the  conversation."  I  observed, 
that  we  were  this  day  to  stop  just  where  the 
Highland  army  did  in  1 745.  Johnson  :  "  It  was 
a  noble  attempt."  Boswell  :  "  I  wish  we  could 
have  an  authentic  history  of  it."  Johnson  : 
"If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog  you  might  write  it, 
by  collecting  from  everybody  what  they  can  tell, 
and  putting  down  your  authorities."  BoswELL : 
"  But  I  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my 
lifetime."  Johnson;  "You  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  its  fame  by  printing  it  in  Holland: 
and  as  to  profit,  consider  how  long  it  was  before 
writing  came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniary 
view.  Baretti  says,  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever 
received  copy-money  in  Italy."  I  said  that  I 
would  endeavour  to  do  what  Dr  Johnson  sug- 
gested ;  and  I  thought  that  I  might  write  so  as 
to  venture  to  publish  my  "  History  of  the  Civil 
War  in  Great  Britain  in  1745  and  1746."  without 
being  obliged  to  go  to  a  foreign  press.* 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr  Butter  accom- 
panied us  to  see  the  manufactory  of  china  thereu 
I  admired  the  ingenuity  and  delicate  art  with 
which  a  man  fashioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer, 
or  a  teapot,  while  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel  to 
give  the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought  this  as  ex- 
cellent in  its  species  of  power,  as  making  good 
verses  in  its  species.  Yet  I  had  no  respect  for 
this  potter.  Neither,  indeed,  has  a  man  of  any 
extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere  verse-maker,  in 
whose  numbers,  however  perfect,  there  is  no 
poetry,  no  mind.  The  china  was  beautiful ;  but 
Dr  Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  too  dear;  for 
that  he  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  same 
size,  as  cheap  as  what  were  here  made  of 
porcelain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such 
as  I  always  have  in  walking  about  any  town  to 
which  I  am  not  accustomed.  There  is  an  imme- 
diate sensation  of  novelty ;  and  one  speculates 
on  the  way  in  which  life  is  passed  in  it,  which, 
although  there  is  a  sameness  everywhere  upon 
the  whole,  is  yet  ^  minutely  diversified.  The 
minute  diversities  in  ever>'thing  are  wonderfuL 
Talking  of  shaving  the  other  night  at  Dr  Taylor's, 
Dr  Johnson  said,  "Sir,  of  a  thousand  shavers, 
two  do  not  shave  so  much  alike  as  not  to  be 
distinguished."  I  thought  this  not  possible,  till 
he  specified  so  many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving; — 
holding  the  razor  more  or  less  perpendicular  ; — 
drawing  long  or  short  strokes  ; — beginning  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  face,  or  the  under— at  the  right 
side  or  the  left  side.  Indeed,  when  one  considers 
what  variety  of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by  the 
wind-pipe,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  small  aper- 
ture, we  may  be  convinced  how  many  degrees  of 
difference  there  may  be  in  the  application  of  a 
razor. 

*  I  am  now  happy  to  understand  that  Mr  John  Home  (who 
was  himself  gallantly  in  the  field  for  the  rcignmg  family  in  that 
interesting  «^urfare,  but  is  generous  enough  to  do  justice  to  tbs 
other  side),  is  preparing  an  accoimt  of  it  (ox  the  press. 
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We  dined  with  Dr  Butter,  .whose  lady  Is 
daughter  of  my  cousin,  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose 
grandson  is  now  presumptive  heir  of  the  noble 
family  of  Queensberry.  Johnson  and  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  medical  conversation.  Johnson  said, 
he  had  somewhere  or  other  given  an  account  of 
Dr  Nichols's  discourse  "/?tf  Animd  Medic d," 
He  told  us,  **  that  whatever  a  man's  distemper 
was,  Dr  Nichols  would  not  attend  him  as  a 

Chysician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease ;  for  he 
elieved  that  no  medicines  would  have  any  in- 
fluence. He  once  attended  a  man  in  trade, 
upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the  medicines  he 
prescribed  had  any  effect ;  he  asked  the  man's 
wife  privately  whether  his  affairs  were  not  in  a  bad 
way  r  She  said  no.  He  continued  his  attendance 
some  time,  still  without  success.  At  length  the 
man's  wife  told  him,  she  had  discovered  that  her 
husband's  affairs  were  in  a  bad  way.  WTien 
Goldsmith  was  dying,  Dr  Turton  said  to  him, 
*  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder  than  it  should 
be,  from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have  :  is 
your  mind  at  ease?'  Goldsmith  answered  it 
was  not" 

After  dinner,  Mrs  Butter  went  with  me  to  see 
the  silk-mill  which  Mr  John  Lombe  had  had  a 
patent  for,*  having  brought  away  the  contrivance 
from  Italy.  I  am  not  very  conversant  with 
mechanics  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  this  machine, 
and  its  multiplied  operations,  struck  me  with  an 
agreeable  surprise.  I  had  learnt  from  Dr 
Johnson,  during  this  interview,  not  to  think 
with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the  works  of  art 
and  the  pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uncertain 
and  short ;  but  to  consider  such  indifference  as 
a  failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind  ;  for 
happiness  should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  the  objects  which  are  instrumental  to  it 
should  be  steadily  considered  as  of  importance, 
with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
multitudes  in  successive  ages.  Though  it  is 
proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 

•*Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year;" 

yet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to  have  a 
just  estimation  of  objects.  One  moment's  being 
uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no  consequence;  yet 
this  may  be  thought  of  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  so  on,  till  there  is  a  large  portion  of  misery. 
In  the  same  way  one  must  think  of  happiness, 
of  learning,  of  friendship.  We  cannot  tell  the 
precise  moment  when  friendship  is  formed.  As 
m  filling  a  vessel  drop  by  drop,  there  is  at  last 
a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over  ;  so  in  a  series 
of  kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one  which  makes 
the  heart  run  over.  We  must  not  divide  objects 
of  our  attention  into  minute  parts,  and  think 
separately  of  each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating 
a  large  mass  of  human  existence,  that  a  man, 
while  he  sets  a  just  value  on  his  own  life,  does 
not  think  of  his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is 
great  and  pleasing  in  the  world,  as  if  actually 

•  See  Hutton's  "  History  of  Derby,"  a  book  which  is  de- 
servedly esteemed  for  its  inf(Mination,  accuracy,  and  good 
narrative.  Indeed  the  a^e  in  which  w«  live  is  eminently 
distinguished  by  topographical  exccUeaoe. 


contained  in  his  mind,  according  to  Berkeley's 
reverie.  If  his  imagination  be  not  sickly  and 
feeble,  it  "wings  its  distant  way"  far  beyond 
himself,  and  views  the  world  in  unceasing 
activity  of  every  sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Pope's  plaintive  reflection,  that 
all  things  would  be  as  gay  as  ever,  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  is  natural  and  common.  We  are 
apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  us  oiu:  own  gloom, 
without  considering  tliat  at  any  given  point  of 
time  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  youth  and  gaiety 
in  the  world  as  at  another.  Before  I  came  into 
this  life,  in  which  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant 
scenes,  have  not  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and 
have  not  families  been  in  grief  for  their  nearest 
relations  ?  But  have  those  dismal  circumstances 
at  all  affected  me'i  Why  then  should  the 
gloomy  scenes  which  I  experience  or  which  1 
know,  affect  others?  Let  us  guard  against 
imagining  that  there  is  an  end  of  felicity  upon 
earth,  when  we  ourselves  grow  old,  or  are 
unhappy. 

Dr  Jolmson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when  some  of 
Dr  Dodd's  pious  friends  were  trying  to  console 
him  by  saying  that  he  was  going  to  leave  "  a 
wretched  world,"  he  had  honesty  enough  not  to 
join  in  the  cant :  "  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  it  has 
been  a  very  agreeable  world  to  me."  Johnson 
added,  "  I  respect  Dodd  for  thus  speaking  the 
truth ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  for  several  years 
enjoyed  a  life  of  great  voluptuousness." 

He  told  us  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood  by 
him  so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be 
given  to  the  goaler,  if  he  would  let  him  escape. 
He  added,  that  he  knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's  who 
walked  about  Newgate  for  some  time  on  the 
evening  before  the  day  of  his  execution,  with 
fi\t  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be 
paid  to  any  of  the  turnkeys  who  could  get  him 
out;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  was  watched 
with  much  circumspection.  He  said,  Dodd's 
friends  had  an  image  of  him  made  of  wax,  which 
was  to  have  been  left  in  his  place ;  and  he 
believed  it  was  carried  into  the  prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr  Dodd's  leaving 
the  world  persuaded  that  ''The  Convict's 
Address  to  his  unhappy  Brethren"  was  of 
his  own  writing.  "But,  Sir,"  said  I,  "you 
contributed  to  the  deception;  for  when  Mr 
Seward  expressed  a  doubt  to  you  that  it  was  not 
Dodd's  own,  because  it  had  a  ^reat  dezil  more 
force  of  mind  in  it  than  anything  known  to  be 
his,  you  answered,  *  Why  should  you  think  so? 
Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  when  a  man  knows  he  is 
to  be  hanged  in  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates  his 
mind  wonderfully.'"  Johnson:  "Sir,  as  Dodd 
got  it  from  me  to  pass  as  his  own,  while  that 
could  do  him  any  good,  that  was  an  implied 
promise  that  I  should  not  own  it.  To  own 
It,  therefore,  would  have  been  telling  a  lie,  with 
the  addition  of  breach  of  promise,  which  was 
worse  than  simply  telling  a  lie  to  make  it  be 
believed  it  was  Dodd's.  Besides,  Sir,  I  did  not 
directly  tell  a  lie;  I  left  the  matter  uncertain. 
Perhaps    I    thought  that   Seward  would   not 
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believe  it  the  less  to  be  mine  for  what  I  said  ; 
but  I  would  not  put  it  in  his  power  to  say  I  had 
owned  it,"  / 

He  praised  Blair's  Sermons:  "  Yet,"  said  he, 
(willing  to  let  us  see  he  was  aware  that  fashion- 
able fame,  however  deserved,  is  not  always  the 
most  lasting),  "perhaps  they  may  not  be  re- 
printed after  seven  years;  at  least  not  after 
Blair's  death." 

He  said,  "Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowered 
late.  There  appeared  nothing  remarkable  about 
him  when  he  was  young;  though  when  he  got 
high  in  fame,  one  of  his  friends  began  to  recollect 
something  of  his  being  distinguished  at  College. 
Goldsmith  in  the  same  manner  recollected  more 
of  that  friend's  early  years,  as  he  grew  a  greater 
man." 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  told  me,  he 
awaked  every  morning  at  four,  and  then  for  his 
health  got  up  and  walked  in  his  room  naked, 
with  the  window  open,  which  he  called  taking 
an  air  bath;  after  which  he  went  to  bed  again, 
and  slept  two  hours  more,  Johnson,  who  was 
always  ready  to  beat  down  anything  that 
seemed  to  be  exhibited  with  disproportionate 
importance,  thus  observed:  "1  suppose.  Sir, 
there  is  no  more  in  it  than  this,  he  wakes  at 
four,  and  cannot  sleep  till  he  chills  himself,  and 
makes  the  warmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful 
sensation." 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing. Dr  Johnson  told  me,  "that  the  learned 
Mrs  Carter,  at  that  period  when  she  was  eager 
in  study,  did  not  awake  as  early  as  she  wished, 
and  she  therefore  had  a  contrivance,  that,  at  a 
certain  hour,  her  chamber-light  should  bum  a 
string  to  which  a  heavy  weight  was  suspended, 
which  then  fell  with  a  strong  sudden  noise : 
this  roused  her  from  her  sleep,  and  then  she 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  up."  But  I  said 
that  was  my  difficulty ;  and  wished  there  could 
be  some  medicine  invented  which  would  make 
one  rise  without  pain,  which  1  never  did,  unless 
after  lying  in  bed  a  very  long  time.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  something  in  the  stores  of  nature 
which  could  do  this.  I  have  thought  of  a  pulley 
to  raise  me  gradually;  but  that  would  give  me 
pain,  as  it  would  counteract  my  internal  inclina- 
tion. I  would  have  something  that  can  dissipate 
the  vis  inertia^  and  give  elasticity  to  the  muscles. 
As  I  imagine  that  Uie  human  body  may  be  put, 
by  the  operation  of  other  substances,  into  any 
state  in  which  it  has  ever  been ;  and  as  I  have 
experienced  a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  was 
not  disagreeable,  but  easy,  nay,  sometimes  agree- 
able ;  I  suppose  that  this  state  may  be  produced, 
if  we  knew  by  what  We  can  heat  the  body,  we 
can  cool  it ;  we  can  ^ive  it  tension  or  relaxation ; 
and  surely  it  is  possible  to  bring  it  into  a  state 
in  which  rising  from  bed  will  not  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed,  that  "a  man  should  take  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sleep,  which  Dr  Mead  says 
is  between  seven  and  nine  hours."  I  told  him, 
that  Dr  Cullen  said  to  me,  that  a  man  should  not 
take  more  sleep  than  he  can  take  at  once.  JOHN- 
SON ;  '*This  rule.  Sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases; 


for  many  people  have  their  sleep  broken  by  sick- 
ness ;  and  surely  Cullen  would  not  have  a  man  to 
get  up,  after  having  slept  but  an  hour.  Such  a 
regimen  would  soon  end  in  a  lon^  sleep.**  ♦  Dr 
Taylor  remarked,  I  think  very  justly,  that  "a 
man  who  does  not  feel  an  inclination  to  sleep  at 
the  ordinary  times,  instead  of  being  stronger 
than  otlier  people,  must  not  be  well ;  for  a  man 
in  health  has  aJl  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  in  a  strong  degree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  refine  in 
the  education  of  my  children.  "  Life,"  said  he, 
"  will  not  bear  refinement ;  you  must  do  as  other 
people  do." 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr  Johnson 
recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  often  done,  to 
drink  water  only  :  "  For,"  said  he, "  you  are  then 
sure  not  to  get  drunk ;  whereas,  if  you  drink 
wine,  you  are  never  sure."  I  said,  drixiking  i^ine 
was  a  pleasure  which  I  was  unwilling  to  give  up. 
"Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  doubt  that 
not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great  deduction  from  life : 
but  it  maybe  necessary."  He,  however,  owned 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  free  use  of  wine  did  not 
shorten  life;  and  said,  he  would  not  give  less  for 
the  life  of  a  -certain  Scotch  Lord  (whom  he 
named),  celebrated  for  hard  drinking,  than  for 
that  of  a  sober  man.  "  But  stay,"  said  he,  with 
his  usual  intelligence  and  accuracy  of  inquiry, 
"does  it  take  much  wine  to  make  him  drunk?'' 
I  answered, "  a  great  deal  either  of  wine  or  strong 
punch."  "Then,"  said  he,  "that  is  the  worse." 
I  presume  to  illustrate  my  friend's  observation 
thus  : — "  A  fortress  which  soon  surrenders  has 
its  walls  less  shattered,  than  when  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as 
violent  a  Scotsman  as  he  was  an  Englishman ; 
and  literally  had  the  same  contempt  for  an 
Englishman  compared  with  a  Scotsman,  that 
he  had  for  a  Scotsman  compared  with  an 
Englishman;  and  that  he  would  say  of  Dr 
Johnson,  "  Damned  rascal !  to  talk  as  he  does  of 
the  Scotch."  This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  "  to 
give  him  pause."  It  perhaps  presented  his  ex- 
treme prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of 
view  somewhat  new  to  him,  by  the  effisct  of  con- 
trast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashbourne, 
Dr  Taylor  was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson  and  I 
sat  up  a  long  time  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which 
I  showed  him  in  "  The  Critical  Review  "  of  this 
year,  giving  an  account  of  a  curious  publication, 

*  This  regimen  was,  however,  practised  bv  Bishop  Ken,  of 
whom  Hawkins  {tut  Sir  John)  in  his  life  of  that  venerable  pre- 
late, p.  4,  tells  us,  "And  that  neither  his  study  might  be  the 
aggressor  on  his  hours  of  instruction,  or  what  he  judged  his  dut^, 
prevent  his  unprovements ;  at  both,  his  closet  addresses  to  his 
God;  he  strictly  accustomed  himself  to  but  one  sleep,  which 
often  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sometimes  sooner ;  and  grew  so  habitual,  that  it  con- 
tinued with  him  almost  till  his  mt  illness.  And  so  lively  and 
cheerful  was  his  temper,  that  he  would  be  very  facetious  and 
entertaining  to  his  friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it  was  per- 
ceived that  with  difficulty  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  then 
seemed  to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose  than  the  refreshing 
and  enabling  him  with  more  vigour  and  cheerfulness  to  sing  his 
morning  hymn,  as  he  then  used  to  do  to  his  lute  before  he  put 
on  his  clothes.** 
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entitled,  "  A  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies,  by 
John  Rutty,  M.D."  Dr  Rutty  was  one  of  the 
people  caUed  Quakers,  a  physician  of  some 
eminence  in  Dublin,  and  author  of  several  works. 
This  Diary,  which  was  kept  from  1753  to  1775, 
the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  was  now  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibited,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute  and  honest 
rej?ister  of  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  which,  though 
frequently  laughable  enough,  was  not  more  so 
than  the  history  of  many  men  would  be,  if 
recorded  with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted  by 
the  Reviewers : — 

"Tenth  month,  1753. 

"  23.     Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long. 

"Twelfth  month,  17.  An  hypochondriac 
obnubilation  from  wind  and  indigestion. 

"  Ninth  month,  28.    An  over  dose  of  whisky. 

"  29.    A  dull,  cross,  choleric  day. 

•  First  month,  1757—22.  A  little  swinish  at 
dinner  and  repast 

"31.     Dogged  on  provocation. 

"  Second  month,  5.    Very  dogged  or  snappish. 

"  14.     Snappish  on  fastirg. 

"26.  Cursed  snappishness  to  those  under 
mc,  on  a  bodily  indisposition. 

"  Third  month,  11.  On  a  provocation,  exer- 
cised a  dull  resentment  for  two  days  instead 
of  scolding. 

"  22.    Scolded  too  vehemently. 

"  23.     Dogged  again. 

"Fourth  month,  29.  Mechanically  and  sin- 
fully dogged." 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good  quietist's 
self-condemning  minutes  ;  particularly  at  his 
mentioning,  with  such  a  serious  regret,  occasional 
instances  of  ^^swinishness  in  eating,  and  dogged- 
ness  of  temper^  He  thought  the  observations 
of  the  Critical  Reviewers  upon  the  importance 
of  a  man  to  himself  so  ingenious  and  so  well 
expressed,  that  I  shall  here  introduce  them. 

After  observing,  that  "there  are  few  writers 
who  have 'gained  any  reputation  by  recording 
their  own  actions,'*  they  say, — 

"  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classes. 
In  the  first  we  have  Julius  Caesar :  he  relates 
his  own  transactions  ;  but  he  relates  them  with 
peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  narrative  is 
supported  by  the  greatness  of  his  character  and 
achievements.  In  the  second  class  we  have 
Marcus  Antoninus :  this  writer  has  given  us  a 
series  of  reflections  on  his  own  life ;  but  his 
sentiments  are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime, 
that  his  meditations  are  universally  admired.  In 
the  third  class  we  have  some  others  of  tolerable 
credivt,  who  have  given  importance  to  their  own 
privaile  history  by  an  intermixture  of  literary 
'  otes,  and  the  occurrences  of  their  own 
:  the  celebrated  Huetius  has  published  an 
lining  volume  upon  this  plan  ^ De  rebus  ad 
\tinentibus*  I  n  the  fourth  class  we  have 
aalists,  temporal  and  spiritual :  Elias 
William    Lilly,   George   Whitefield, 


John  Wesley,  and  a  thousand  other  old  women 
and  fanatic  writers  of  memoirs  and  meditations. 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr  Hugh  Blair,  in 
his  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres, 
which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had 
animadverted  on  the  Johnsonian  style  as  too 
pompous  ;  and  attempted  to  imitate  it,  by  giving 
a  sentence  of  Addison  in  "  The  Spectator,"  No. 
411,  in  the  manner  of  Johnson.  When  treating 
of  the  utility  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination  in 
preserving  us  from  vice,  it  is  observed  of  those 
"  who  know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent," 
that  "  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into 
vice  or  folly,"  which  Dr  Blair  supposed  would 
have  been  expressed  in  "The  Rambler "  thus  : 
"Their  very  first  step  out  of  the  regions  of 
business  is  into  the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  the 
vacuity  of  folly."*  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  these  are 
not  the  words  I  should  have  used.  No,  Sir; 
the  imitators  of  my  style  have  not  hit  it.  Miss 
Aikin  has  done  it  the  best ;  for  she  has  imitated 
the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  diction." 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend's 
style  in  various  modes ;  some  caricaturing  or 
mimicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it,  whether 
intentionally  or  with  a  degree  of  similarity  to  it, 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  writers  were  not  con- 
scious. 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published  in 
Italy  under  the  title  of"  Frusta  Letteraria," 
it  is  observed  that  Dr  Robertson,  the  historian, 
had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  "//  cillbre 
Samuele  Johnson*^  My  friend  himself  was  of 
that  opinion ;  for  he  once  said  to  me,  in  a 
pleasant  humour,  "  Sir,  if  Robertson's  style  be 
faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me ;  that  is,  having  too 
many  words,  and  those  too  big  ones." 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Monboddo 
had  written  to  me,  containing  some  critical 
remarks  upon  the  style  of  his  "Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland."     His  Lordship 

? raised  the  very  fine  passage  upon  landing  at 
colmkill  ;t  but  his  own  style  being  exceedingly 
dry  and  hard,  he  disapproved  of  the  richness  of 

•  When'Dr  Blair  publbhed  his  "  Lectures,"  he  was  invidi- 
ously attacked  for  having  omitted  his  censure  on  Johnson's 
ttyle,  and,  on  the  contrary,  praising  it  highly.  But  before  lha» 
time  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets"  had  appeared,  in  whicL 
his  style  was  considerably  easier  than  when  he  wrote  "The 
Rambler."  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  uncandid  in  Blair, 
even  supposing  his  criticism  to  have  been  just,  to  have  pre- 
served  it. 

t  *'  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage 
clans  and  roving  rarbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge, 
and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  tlie  mind  from  all 
local  emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and 
would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future  p>redominate  over  the  present,  advances  ut 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my 
friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent 
and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  hj 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the 
ruins  of  lona."  

Had  our  tour  produced  nothing  else  but  this  sublime  passage, 
the  world  must  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  made  in 
vain.  Sir  Joseph  B.inks,  the  present  respectable  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  told  me  he  was  so  much  struck  on  reading 
it,  that  he  clasped  his  hands  tof^ether,  and  remained  for  somft 
time  in  an  attitude  of  silent  admiration. 
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Johnson's  language,  and  of  his  frequent  use  of 
metaphorical  expressions.  Johnson:  **Why, 
Sir,  this  criticism  would  be  iust,  if,  in  my  style, 
superfluous  words,  or  words  too  big  for  the 
thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out ;  but  this  I  do 
not  believe  can  be  done.  For  instance,  in  the 
passage  which  Lord  Monboddo  admires,  *  We 
were  now  treading  that  illustrious  region,*  the 
word  illustrious  contributes  nothing  to  the  mere 
narration  ;  for  the  fact  might  be  told  without  it ; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  superfluous  ;  for  it  awakes 
the  mind  to  peculiar  attention,  where  something 
of  more  than  usual  importance  is  to  be  presented 
•  Illustrious  1  '—for  what  ?  and  then  the  sentence 
proceeds  to  expand  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  lona.  And,  Sir,  as  to  metaphorical 
expression,  that  is  a  great  excellence  m  style, 
when  it  is  used  with  propriety,  for  it  ^ves  you 
two  ideas  for  one ;  conveys  the  meanmg  more 
luminously,  and  generally  with  a  perception  of 
4elight.» 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  asked  to  under- 
take the  new  edition  of  "The  Bio^raphia 
Britannica,"  but  had  declined  it;  which  he 
afterwards  said  to  me  he  regretted.  In  this 
regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would  have 
procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most  delightful 
species  of  writing;  and,  although  my  friend  Dr 
Kippis  has  hitherto  discharged  the  task  judi- 
ciously, distinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
Separatist,  it  were  to  have  been  wished  that 
the  superintendence  of  this  literary  Temple  of 
Fame  had  been  assigned  to  "a  friend  to  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State."  We  should 
not  then  have  had  it  too  much  crowded  with 
obscure  dissenting  teachers,  doubtless  men  of 
merit  and  worth,  but  not  quite  to  be  numbered 
amongst  "the  most  eminent  persons  who  have 
flourished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  * 

*  In  this  censure,  which  has  been  carelessly  uttered^  I  care- 
leasly  joined.  But  in  justice  to  Dr  KJppis,  who,  with  that 
inaiily,  candid,  good  temper  which  marks  his  character,  set  me 
right,  I  nuw  wiui  pleasure  retract  it ;  and  I  desire  it  may  be 
particularly  observed,  as  pointed  out  by  him  to  me,  that  "  The 
new  lives  of  dissenting  divines,  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
second  edition  of  'The  Biographia  Britannica,'  are  tiiose  of  John 
Abemcthy,  Thomas  Araory,  George  Benson,  Hugh  Drouzhton 
^he  learned  Puritan),  Simon  Browne,  Joseph  Boyse  (of  Dublin), 
Thomas  Cartwri^ht  (the  learned  I*uritan),  and  Samuel  Chandler. 
The  only  doubt  I  have  ever  heard  suggested  is,  whether  there 
should  bave  been  an  article  of  Dr  Amory.  ^  But  I  was  convinced, 
aud  am  still  convinced,  that  he  was  entitled  to  one,  from  the 
reality  of  his  learning,  and  the  excellent  and  candid  nature  of 
his  practical  writings. 

'•  The  new  lives  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
the  same  four  volumes,  are  as  follows  :--John  Batguvp  Edward 
Bentham,  George  Berkeley  (Bishop  of  Clox-ne),  William  6enri« 
man.  Thomas  Birch,  William  Borlase,  Thomas  Bott,  James 
Brauley,  Thomas  Broughton,  John  Brown,  John  Burton,  foseph 
Butler  (Bishop  of  Durham),  Thomas  Carte,  Edmund  Castell, 
Edmund  Chishull,  Charles  Churchill,  WUham  Clarke,  Robert 
Clayton  (Bishop  of  Clogher),  John  Conybeare  (Bishop  of  Bristol^ 
George  Costard,  and  Samuel  Croxall. — I  am  not  conscious."  ■ 
says  Kippis,  "of^  any  partiality  In  conducting  the  work.  I  would 
not  willingly  insert  a  dissenting  minister  that  does  not  justly  de- 
serve to  be  noticed,  or  omit  an  established  clergyman  that  does. 
At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  introducing  dis- 
senters into  '  The  Biographia.'  when  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
entitled  to  that  distinction,  uom  their  writings,  learning,  and 
meriu" 

L«t  me  add,  that  the  expression  "A  friend  to  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State,"  was  not  meant  by  me  as  any  reflection 
upon  this  reverend  gentleman,  as  if  be  were  an  enemy  to  the 
political  constitution  of  his  country,  as  esublished  at  the  Re- 


On  Saturday,  September  20,  after  breakfast, 
when  Taylor  was  gone  out  to  his  farm,  Dr 
Johnson  and  I  had  a  serious  conversation  by 
ourselves  on  melancholy  and  madness ;  which 
he  was,  I  always  thought,  erroneously  inclined 
to  confound  together.  Melancholy,  like  "great" 
wit,"  may  be  "near  allied  to  madness;"  but 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  separation 
between  them.  When  he  talked  of  madness,  he 
was  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  those  who 
were  in  any  great  degree  disturbed,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  expressed,  "troubled  in  mind." 
Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  held,  tiiat  all 
deviations  from  right  reason  were  madness; 
and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opinions  both 
of  ancients  and  modems  upon  this  subject, 
collected  and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of 
curious  facts,  may  read  Dr  Arnold's  very  enter- 
taining work.* 

Johnson  said,  "A  madman  loves  to  be  with 
people  whom  he  fears  ;  not  as  a  dog  fears  the 
lash,  but  of  whom  he  stands  in  awe."  I  was 
struck  with  the  justness  of  this  observation.  To 
be  with  those  of  whom  a  person,  whose  mind  is 
wavering  and  dejected,  stands  in  awe,  represses 
and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of  spirits,  and 
consoles  him  with  the  contemplation  of  some- 
thing steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great 

He  added,  "  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the 
lower  stages  of  the  distemper.  They  are  eager 
for  gratifications  to  soothe  their  minds,  and 
divert  their  attention  from  the  misery  which  they 
sufTer ;  but  when  they  grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is 
too  weak  for  them,  and  they  seek  for  pain.t 
Employment,  Sir,  and  hardships  prevent 
melancholy.  I  suppose  in  all  our  army  in 
America  there  was  not  one  man  who  went 
mad." 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of  much 
im;)ortance  to  me,  which  Johnson  was  pleased 
to  consider  with  friendly  attention.  I  had  long 
complained  to  him  that  I  felt  discontented  in 
Scotland,  as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  that  I 
wished  to  make  my  chief  residence  in  London, 
the  great  scene  of  ambition,  instruction,  and 
amusement:  a  scene,  which  was  to  me,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  JOHN- 
SON: "Why,  Sir,  I  never  knew  any  one  who 
had  such  a  f^tist  for  London  as  you  have,  and 
I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  wish  to  live  there ; 

\-olution,  but,  from  my  steady  and  a^'owed  predilection  for  a 
Tor^^  was  quoted  from  Joliniou's  Dictionary,  where  that 
distinction  is  so  defined. 

•  "Observations  on  Insanity,"  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.D., 
London,  1783. 

t  We  read  in  the  Gospelsj  that  those  unfortunate  persons- tiiio 
were  possessed  with  evil  spu-its  (which,  after  all,  I  think  its  the 
most  probable  cause  of  madness,  as  was  first  suggested  fto  ma 
by^  my  respectable  friend  Sir  John  Pringle),  had  reco'ftrae  to 
pain,  tearing  themselves,  and  jumping  sometimes  into  ('<«c  fire, 
sometimes  into  the  water.  Mr  Seward  has  furnished  mifi  irith  a 
remarkable  anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr  Johnson's  or«bserra- 
tion.  A  tradesman  who  had  acquired  a  laree  fortune  inoci^ondoo, 
retired  from  business,  and  w%nt  to  live  at  Worcester.  >  *9liiund, 
being  without  its  usual  occupation,  and  having  nothii  A^  die  to 
supply  its  place,  preyed  upon  itsellj  so  that  existence  ^l^ator* 
ment  to  him.  At^  last  he  was  seized  with  the  sto>%e;  and  a 
friend  who  found  him  in  one  of  its  severest  fits,  bavin  csL^ipicsMd 
hb  concern,  "  No,  no,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  don't  pity  '■^ifii;  lAat  I 
now  feel  is  ease,  compared  with  that  torture  of  min^  bi  (^  wUdt 
it  relieves  me." 
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yet,  Sir,  were  I  in  your  father's  place,  I  should 
not  consent  to  your  setthng  there ;  for  I  have 
the  old  feudal  notions,  and  I  should  be  afraid 
that  Auchinleck  would  be  deserted,  as  you  would 
soon  find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a  country- 
seat  in  a  better  climate.  I  own,  however,  that 
to  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family 
estate  is  a  prejudice;  for  we  must  consider  that 
working-people  get  employment  equally,  and 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  sold  equally,  whether 
a  great  family  resides  at  home  or  not ;  and  if 
the  rents  of  an  estate  be  carried  to  London, 
they  return  again  in  the  circulation  of  commerce ; 
nay,  Sir,  we  must  perhaps  allow,  that  carr>nng 
the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  good,  because  it 
contributes  to  that  circulation.  We  must,  how- 
ever, allow  that  a  well-regulated  great  family 
may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in  civility  and 
elegance,  and  give  an  example  of  good  order, 
virtue,  and  piety ;  and  so  its  residence  at  home 
may  be  of  much  advantage.  But  if  a  great 
family  be  disorderly  and  vicious,  its  residence 
at  home  is  very  pernicious  to  a  neighbourhood. 
There  is  not  now  the  same  inducement  to  live 
in  the  country  as  formerly;  the  pleasures  of 
social  life  are  much  better  enjoyed  in  town; 
and  there  is  no  longer  in  the  country  tliat  power 
and  influence  in  proprietors  of  land  which  they 
had  in  old  times,  and  which  made  the  country 
so  agreeable  to  them.  The  Laird  of  Auchinleck 
now  is  not  near  so  great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of 
Auchinleck  was  a  hundred  years  ago." 

I  told  him,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never 
went  from  home  without  being  attended  by 
thirty  men  on  horseback.  Johnson's  shrewdness 
and  spirit  of  inquiry  were  exerted  upon  every 
occasion.  "  Pray,"  said  he,  "  how  did  your 
ancestor  support  his  thirty  men  and  thirty 
horses  when  he  went  at  a  distance  from  home, 
in  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  any  money 
in  circulation?*'  I  suggested  the  same  diffi- 
culty to  a  friend  who  mentioned  Douglas's 
going  to  the  Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train 
of  followers.  Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  main- 
tain followers  enough  while  living  upon  his  own 
lands,  the  produce  of  which  supplied  them  with 
food ;  but  he  could  not  carry  that  food  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  as  there  was  no  commerce  by 
which  he  could  be  supplied  with  money,  how 
could  he  maintain  them  m  foreign  countries  ? 

1  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  reside 
in  London,  the  exquisite  zest  with  which  I 
relished  it  in  occasional  visits  might  go  off,  and 
I  might  grow  tired  of  it.  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  you  find  no  man,  at  all  mtellectual,  who  is 
willing  to  leave  London.  No,  Sir,  when  a  man 
is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life;  for  there 
is  in  London  all  that  life  can  afford." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling 
in  London  I  might  desert  the  seat  of  my  ances- 
tors, I  assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal 
principles  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  that 
I  felt  all  the  dulcedo  of  the  natale  solum,  I 
reminded  him,  that  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck 
had  an  elegant  house,  in  front  of  which  he  could 
ride  icu  miles  forward  upon  his  own  territories, 


upon  which  he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred  people 
attached  to  him ;  that  the  family-seat  was  rich 
in  natural  romantic  beauties  of  rock,  wood,  and 
water;  and  that  in  my  "mom  of  life"  I  had 
appropriated  the  finest  descriptions  in  the 
ancient  classics  to  certain  scenes  there,  which 
were  thus  associated  in  my  mind.  That  when 
all  this  was  considered,  I  should  certainly  pass 
a  part  of  the  year  at  home,  and  enjoy  it  the 
more  from  variety,  and  from  bringing  with  me 
a  share  of  the  intellectual  stores  of  the  metro- 
polis. He  listened  to  all  this,  and  kindly 
**  hoped  it  might  be  as  I  now  supposed." 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring 
his  lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as  he  can, 
that  they  may  have  agreeable  topics  for  con- 
versation when  they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  West- 
minster Hall,  our  conversation  turned  upon  the 
profession  of  the  law  in  England.  JOHNSON : 
"You  must  not  indulge  too  sangume  hopes, 
should  you  be  called  to  our  bar.  I  was  told,  by 
a  very  sensible  lawyer,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  chances  against  any  man's  success  in  the 
profession  of  the  law ;  the  candidates  are  so 
numerous,  and  those  who  get  large  practice  so 
few.  He  said  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  a 
man  of  good  parts  and  application  is  sure  of 
having  business,  though  he  mdeed  allowed  that 
if  such  a  man  could  but  appear  in  a  few  causes, 
his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he  would  get 
forward;  but  that  the  great  risk  was,  that  a 
man  might  pass  half  a  lifetime  in  the  Courts 
and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
abilities."* 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  from  wearying 
and  growing  fretful,  especially  in  those  who 
have  a  tendency  to  melancholy ;  and  I  men- 
tioned to  him  a  saying  which  somebody  had 
related  of  an  American  savage,  who,  when  a 
European  was  expatiating  on  all  the  advantages 
of  money,  put  this  question:  "  Will  it  purchase 
occupations^  JOHNSON  :  "Depend  upon  it.  Sir, 
this  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage.  And, 
Sir,  money  will  purchase  occupation ;  it  will 
purchase  all  the  conveniences  of  life;  it  will  pur- 
chase variety  of  company ;  it  will  purchase  all 
sorts  of  entertainment." 

I  talked  to  him  of  "  Forster's  Voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,"  which  pleased  me  ;  but  I  found  he 
did  not  like  it.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "there  is  a 
great  affectation  of  fine  writing  in  it."  Bos  well  : 
"  But  he  carries  you  along  with  him."  JOHN- 
SON:  "No,  Sir;  he  does  not  carry  me  along 
with  him  ;  he  leaves  me  behind  him ;  or,  rather, 
indeed,  he  sets  me  before  him,  for  he  makes  me 
turn  over  many  leaves  at  a  time  ! " 

•  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  since  this  convemtion 
passed,  the  observation  which  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  in  Westminbter  Hall  has  convinced  me  that,  however 
true  the  opinion  of  Dr  Johnson's  legal  friend  may  have  beoi 
lome  time  ago,  the  same  certainty  of  success  cannot  now  be 
promised  to  the  same  display  of  merit.  The  reasons,  however, 
of  the  rapid  rise  of  some,  and  the  disappointment  of  others, 
equadly  respectable,  are  such  as  it  mi^t  seem  invidious  to  men- 
tion, and  would  require  a  longer  detail  than  would  be  proper  for 
this  work. 
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On  Sunday,  September  21,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  luminous  that  I  have  seen  in  any  town 
of  the  same  size.  I  felt  great  satisfaction  in  con- 
sidering that  I  was  supported  in  my  fondness  for 
solemn  public  worship  by  the  general  concurrence 
and  munificence  of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from  each 
other,  that  I  wondered  at  their  preserving  an 
intimacy.  Their  having  been  at  school  and 
college  together,  might,  in  some  degree,  account 
for  this  ;  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  furnished 
me  with  a  stronger  reason ;  for  Johnson  mentioned 
to  him  that  he  had  been  told  by  Taylor  he  was  to 
be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  anim- 
advert upon  this  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Johnson 
paid  great  attention  to  Taylor.  He  now,  how- 
ever, said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  love  him  ;  but  I  do  not 
love  him  more;  my  regard  for  him  does  not 
increase.  As  it  is  said  m  the  Apocrypha,  'his 
talk  is  of  bullocks.'  ''^  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  very 
fond  of  my  company.  His  habits  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  clerical ;  this  he  knows  that  I 
see  ;  and  no  man  likes  to  live  under  the  eye  of 
perpetual  disapprobation." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons 
were  composed  for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this 
time  I  found,  upon  his  table,  a  part  of  one  which 
he  had  newly  begun  to  write ;  and  Concio  pro 
Tayloro  appears  m  one  of  his  diaries.  When  to 
these  circumstances  we  add  the  internal  evidence 
from  the  power  of  thinking  and  style  in  the 
collection  which  the  Reverend  Mr  Hayes  had 
published,  with  the  significant  title  of  "  Sermons 
left  for  publication  by  the  Reverend  John  Taylor, 
LL.D."  our  conviction  will  be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought  that  Dr 
Taylor,  though  he  could  not  write  like  Johnson 
(as,  indeed,  who  could  ?)  did  not  sometimes  com- 
pose sermons  as  good  as  those  which  we  generally 
have  from  very  respectable  divines.  He  showed 
me  one  with  notes  on  the  margin  in  Johnson's 
handwriting ;  and  I  was  present  when  he  read 
another  to  Johnson,  that  he  might  have  his 
opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said  it  was  "very 
well."  These,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  John- 
son's; for  he  was  above  little  arts  or  tricks  of 
cecepiion. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
every  man  of  a  learned  profession  should  consider 
it  as  incumbent  upon  him,  or  as  necessary  to  his 
credit,  to  appear  a^  an  author.  When,  in  the 
ardour  of  ambition  for  literary  fame,  I  regretted 
to  him  one  day  that  an  eminent  judge  had  nothing 
of  it,  and  therefore  would  leave  no  perpetual 
monument  of  himself  to  posterity  :  "Alas,  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  what  a  mass  of  confusion  should 
we  have,  if  every  bishop,  and  every  judge,  every 
lawyer,  physician,  and  divine,  were  to  write 
books." 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  person 
of  a  very  strong  mind,*^  who  had  little  of  that 
tenderness  which  is  common  to  human  nature ; 

*  Eccle^lasticus,  chap,  xxxviii.  ▼.  95.  The  whole  chapter 
may  be  read  as  an  admirable  illastratton  of  the  superiority  of 
cultivated  minds  over  the  gross  and  illiterate. 


as  an  instance  of  which,  when  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  invite  his  son,  who  had 
been  settled  ten  years  in  foreign  parts,  to  come 
home  and  pay  him  a  visit,  his  answer  was, 
"No,  no;  let  him  mind  his  business."  JOHN- 
SON :  "  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  Sir,  in  this. 
Getting  money  is  not  all  a  man's  business : 
to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  valuable  part  of  the 
business  of  life." 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very  good 
spirits,  entertained  us  with  several  character- 
istical  portraits;  I  regret  that  any  of  them 
escaped  my  retention  and  diligence.  I  found 
from  experience,  that  to  collect  my  friend's 
conversation  so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree 
of  its  original  flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write 
it  down  without  delay.  To  record  his  sayings, 
after  some  distance  of  time,  was  like  preserv- 
ing or  pickling  long-kept  and  faded  fruits,  or 
other  vegetables,  which,  when  in  that  state, 
have  little  or  nothing  of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  of    , 
what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the  John- 
sonian garden. 

"My  friend,  the  late  Eari  of  Cork,  had  a  great   ' 
desire  to  maintain  the  literary  character  of  his 
family;  he  was  a  genteel  man,  but  did  not 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank.     He  was  so 
generally  civil,  that  nobody  thanked  him  for  it" 

"Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack 
Wilkes,  we  should  think  more  highly  of  his 
conversation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety  of  talk : 
Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman.  But  after  hearing  his  name 
sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as  the  phoenix  of 
convivial  felicity,  we  are  disappointed  in  his 
company.  He  has  always  been  cU  me:  but  I 
would  do  Jack  a  kindness,  rather  than  not 
The  contest  is  now  over." 

"  Garrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy 
and  elegance :  Foote  makes  you  laugh  more ; 
but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a  buffoon  paid  for 
entertaining  the  company.  He,  indeed,  well 
deserves  his  hire." 

"  Colley  Gibber  once  consulted  me  as  to  one 
of  his  birthday  Odes,  a  long  time  before  it  was 
wanted.  I  objected  very  freely  to  several  pas- 
sages. Gibber  lost  patience,  and  would  not 
read  his  ode  to  an  end.  When  we  had  done 
with  criticism,  we  walked  over  to  Richardson's, 
the  author  of  *Glarissa,'  and  I  wondered  to 
find  Richardson  displeased  that  I  *  did  not  treat 
Gibber  with  more  respect,^  Now,  Sir,  to  talk 
oi  respect  for  ?i  player!'*  (smiling  disdainfully.) 
BOSWELL:  "There,  Sir,  you  are  always  here- 
tical; you  never  m\\  allow  merit  to  a  player." 
Johnson:  "Merit,  Sir;  what  merit?  Do  you 
respect  a  rope-dancer,  or  a  ballad-singer?" 
BoswELL:  "No,  Sir;  but  we  respect  a  great 
player,  as  a  man  who  can  conceive  lofty  senti- 
ments, and  can  express  them  gracefully.** 
Johnson:  "What,  Sir,  a  fellow  who  claps  a 
hump  on  his  back,  and  a  lump  on  his  leg, 
and  cries,  */  am  Richard  the  Third' 1  Nay, 
Sir,  a  ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he 
does  two  things;    he   repeats   and   he  sings. 
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There  is  both  recitation  and  music  in  his  per- 
formance ;  the  player  only  recites.''  Boswell  : 
'*My  dear  Sir,  you  may  turn  anything  into 
ridicule.  I  allow  that  a  player  of  farce  is  not 
entitled  to  respect ;  he  does  a  little  thing : 
but  he  who  can  represent  exalted  characters, 
and  touch  the  noblest  passions,  has  very  re- 
spectable powers;  and  mankind  have  agreed 
in  admiring  great  talents  for  the  stage.  We 
must  consider,  too,  that  a  great  player  does 
what  very  few  people  are  capable  to  do:  his 
art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  IVho  can  repeat 
Hamlet's  soliloquy,  *To  be,  or  not  to  be,*  as 
Garrick  does  it  ? "  Johnson  :  "  Anybody  may. 
Jemmy  there  (a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  who 
was  in  the  room)  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week." 
EoswELL:  "No,  no,  Sir;  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  merit  of  great  acting,  and  of  the  value 
which  mankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick  has  got 
100,000/."  Johnson:  "Is  getting  100,000/.  a 
proof  of  excellence  ?  That  has  been  done  by 
a  scoundrel  commissary." 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasoninjgf.  I  was 
sure^  for  once,  that  I  had  the  best  side  of  the 
argument  I  boldly  maintained  the  just  distinc- 
tion between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere  theatrical 
droll;  between  those  who  rouse  our  terror  and 
pity,  and  those  who  only  make  us  laugh.  "  If," 
said  I,  "  Betterton  and  Foote  were  to  walk  into 
this  room,  you  would  respect  Betterton  much 
more  than  Foote."  Johnson:  "If  Betterton 
were  to  walk  into  this  room  with  Foote,  Foote 
would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote,  Sir, 
quatenus  Foote,  has  powers  superior  to  them 
all." 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at  breakfast, 
I  unguardedly  said  to  Dr  Johnson,  "  I  wish  I 
saw  you  and  Mrs  Macaulay  together."  He 
grew  very  angry;  and,  after  a  pause,  while  a 
cloud  gathered  on  his  brow,  he  burst  out,  "  No, 
Sir,  you  would  not  see  us  quarrel,  to  make  you 
sport.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  very  uncivil  to 
pit  two  people  against  one  another  ?  " — Then, 
checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  be  more  gentle, 
he  added,  "  I  do  not  say  yow  should  be  hanged 
or  drowned  for  this :  but  it  is  very  micivil."  Dr 
Taylor  thought  him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke  to 
him  privately  of  it;  but  I  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged to  Johnson  that  I  was  to  blame,  for  I 
candidly  owned,  that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire 
to  see  a  contest  between  Mrs  Macaulay  and 
him ;  but  then  I  knew  how  the  contest  would 
end;  so  that  I  was  to  see  him  in  triumph. 
Johnson  :  **  Sir,  you  cannot  be  sure  how  a 
contest  would  end ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to 
engage  two  people  in  a  dispute  by  which  their 
passions  may  be  inflamed,  and  they  may  part 
with  bitter  resentment  against  each  other.  I 
would  sooner  keep  company  with  a  man  from 
whom  I  must  guard  my  pockets,  than  with  a 
man  who  contrives  to  bring  me  into  a  dispute 
with  somebody  that  he  may  hear  it    This  is  the 

greatfault  of ^'^{ji?im\n%  one  of  our  friends), 

endeavouring  to  introduce  a  subject  upon  which 
he  knows  two  people  In  the  company  differ." 
Boswell  :  ^'  hut  he  told  me.  Sir,  he  does  it  for 


instruction."  JOHNSON:  "  Whatever  the  motivo 
be,  Sir,  the  man  who  does  so,  does  very  wrong. 
He  has  no  more  right  to  instruct  himself  at  such 
risk,  than  he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a 
duel,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  defend  him- 
self." 

He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  for  keeping  a  bad  table.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  when  a  man  is  invited  to  dinner,  he  is 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  get  something  good. 
I  advised  Mrs  Thrale,  who  has  no  card-parties 
at  her  house,  to  give  sweetmeats,  and  such  good 
things,  in  an  evening,  as  are  not  commonly 
given,  and  she  would  find  company  enough  come 
to  her;  for  everybody  loves  to  have  things  which 
please  the  palate  put  in  their  way,  without 
trouble  or  preparation."  Such  was  his  attention 
to  the  minuiicB  of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterised  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
grandfather  of  the  present  representative  of  that 
very  respectable  family  :  "  He  was  not  a  man  of 
superior  abilities,  but  he  was  a  man  strictly 
faithful  to  his  word.  If,  for  instance,  he  had 
promised  you  an  acorn,  and  none  had  grown 
that  year  in  his  woods,  he  would  not  have 
contented  himself  with  that  excuse;  he  would 
have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it.  So  unconditional 
was  he  in  keeping  his  word— so  high  as  to  the 
point  of  honour."  This  was  a  liberal  testimony 
from  the  Tory  Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a  great 
Whig  nobleman. 

Mr  Burke's  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol, 
on  the  affairs  of  America,"  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  censured  the  composition  much,  and  he 
ridiculed  the  definition  of  a  free  government,  viz., 
— "For  any  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the 
people  think  so."*  — "I  will  let  the  King  of 
France  govern  me  on  those  conditions,"  said  he, 
"for  it  is  to  be  governed  just  as  I  please."  And 
when  Dr  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being  sent  to  a 
parish  workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she 
could  be  obliged  to  work,  "  Why,"  said  Johnson. 
"  as  much  as  is  reasonable :  and  what  is  that  r 
as  much  as  she  thinks  reasonable." 

Dr  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me 
to  see  Ham,  a  romantic  scene,  now  belonging  to 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Port,  but  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Congreves.  I  suppose  it  is  well 
described  in  some  of  the  tours.  Johnson 
described  it  distinctly  and  vividly,  at  which 
I  could  not  but  express  to  him  my  wonder; 
because,  though  my  eyes,  as  he  observed,  were 
better  than  his,  I  could  not  by  any  means  equal 
him  in  representing  visible  objects.  I  said, 
the  difference  between  us  in  this  respect  was 
as  that  between  a  man  who  has  a  bad  instru- 
ment, but  plays  well  on  it,  and  a  man  who  has 
a  good  instrument,  on  which  he  can  play  very 
imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  sur- 
rounded with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and 
walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side  of  a  rocky 
steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the  house,  with  re- 
cesses under  projections  of  rock,  overshadowed 
with  trees ;  in  one  of  which  recesses,  we  arc  told, 

*  Ed.  a.  p.  53. 
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Congreve  wrote  his  "Old  Bachelor."  We 
viewed  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity  at  Ham ; 
two  rivers  bursting  near  each  other  from  the 
rock,  not  from  immediate  springs,  but  after 
having  run  for  many  miles  underground.  Plott, 
in  his  "History  of  Staffordshire"  (p  69),  gives 
an  account  of  this  curiosity ;  but  Johnson  would 
not  believe  it,  though  we  had  the  attestation  of 
the  gardener,  who  said;  he  had  put  in  corks, 
where  the  river  Many  fold  sinks  into  the  eround, 
and  had  caught  them  in  a  net,  placed  before  one 
of  the  openings  where  the  water  bursts  out. 
Indeed  such  subterraneous  courses  of  water  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe.* 

Talking  of  Dr  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve extraordinary  things,  I  ventured  to  say, 
**  Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argument  against 
miracles,  *That  it  is  more  probable  witnesses 
should  lie,  or  be  mistaken,  than  that  they  should 
happen."'  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  Hume,  taking 
the  proposition  simply,  is  right  But  the  Christian 
revelation  is  not  proved  by  the  miracles  alone, 
but  as  connected  with  prophecies,  and  with  the 
doctrines  in  confirmation  of  which  the  miracles 
were  wrought.** 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differences 
among  Christians  are  really  of  no  consequence. 
**  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  if  a  Protestant  objects 
to  a  Papist,  *  You  worship  images;*  the  Papist 
can  answer,  *  I  do  not  insist  on  your  doing  it ;  you 
may  be  a  very  good  Papist  without  it :  I  do  it 
only  as  a  help  to  my  devotion.***  I  said,  the 
great  article  of  Christianity  is  the  revelation  of 
immortality.    Johnson  admitted  it  was. 

In  the  evening,a  gentleman -farmer  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  Dr  Taylor's,  attempted  to  dispute  with 
Johnson  in  favour  of  Mungo  Campbell,  who  shot 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  upon  his  having 
fallen  when  retreating  from  his  Lordship,  who  he 
believed  was  about  to  seize  his  gun,  as  he  had 
threatened  to  do.  He  said  he  should  have  done 
just  as  Campbell  did.  Johnson:  "Whoever 
would  do  as  Campbell  ilid  deserves  to  be  hanged; 
not  that  I  could,  as  a  juryman,  have  found  him 
legally  guilty  of  murder;  but  I  am  glad  they 
found  means  to  convict  him.**  The  gentleman- 
farmer  said,  "  A  poor  man  has  as  much  honour 
as  a  rich  man,  and  Campbell  had  that  to  defend.** 
Johnson  exclaimed,  "A  poor  man  has  no  honour.** 
The  English  yeoman,  not  dismayed,  proceeded : 
"  Lord  Eglintoune  was  a  damned  fool  to  run  on 
upon  Campbell,  after  being  warned  that  Camp- 
bell would  shoot  him  if  he  did.**  Johnson,  who 
could  not  bear  anything  like  swearing,  angrily 
replied,  "  He  was  not  a  damned  fool :  he  only 
thought  too  well  of  Campbell.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve Campbell  would  be  such  a  damned  scowndx^X 
as  to  do  so  damned  a  thing.**  His  emphasis  on 
damned^  accompanied  with  frowning  looks,  re- 
proved his  opponent's  want  of  decorum  in  his 
presence. 

Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by 
rejection,  when  making  approaches  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  great,  I   observed,  "  I  am, 

*  See  Plott's  ••  History  of  Staffordshire,"  p.  88,  aod  the 
aothorities  referred  to  by  him. 


however,  generally  for  trying,  *  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have.***  JOHNSON:  "Very  true,  Sir; 
but  I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  failing, 
than  hopeful  of  success.**  And,  indeed,  though 
he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank,  no  man  ever  less 
courted  the  favour  of  the  great 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson 
seemed  to  be  more  uniformly  social,  cheerful, 
and  alert,  than  I  had  almost  ever  seen  him.  He 
was  prompt  on  great  occasions  and  on  small 
Taylor,  who  praised  everything  of  his  own  to 
excess ;  in  short,  "  whose  geese  were  all  swans," 
as  the  proverb  says,  expatiated  on  the  excellence 
of  his  Dull-dog,  which  he  told  us  was  "  jjerfectly 
well-shaped.**  Johnson,  after  examining  the 
animal  attentively,  thus  repressed  the  vain  glory 
of  otu*  host : — "  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  well-shaped ; 
for  there  is  not  the  quick  transition  from  the 
thickness  of  the  forepart  to  the  tenuity—iYi^  thin 
part— behind,  which  a  bull-dog  ought  to  have." 
This  tenuitv  was  the  only  hard  word  XhdX  I  heard 
him  use  during  this  interview,  and,  it  will  be 
observed,  he  instantly  put  another  expression  in 
its  place.  Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-aog  was  as 
gfood  as  a  large  one.  Johnson;  "No,  Sir;  for 
m  proportion  to  his  size  he  has  strength ;  and 
your  argument  would  prove  that  a  good  bull-dog 
may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse.*'  It  was  amazing 
how  he  entered  with  perspicuity  and  keenness 
upon  everything  that  occurred  in  conversation. 
Most  men  whom  I  know,  would  no  more  think 
of  discussing  a  question  about  a  bull-dog,  than 
of  attacking  a  bi^L 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that 
floats  in  my  memory  concerning  the  great  subject 
of  this  work  to  be  lost.  Though  a  small  particu- 
lar may  appear  trifling  to  some,  it  will  be  relished 
by  others ;  while  every  little  spark  adds  something 
to  the  general  blaze;  and  to  please  the  true, 
candid,  warm  admirers  of  Johnson,  and  in  any 
degree  increase  the  splendour  of  his  reputation, 
I  bid  defiance  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  or  even 
malignity.  Showers  of  them  have  been  dis- 
charged at  my  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides;'*  yet  it  still  sails  unhurt  along  the 
stream  of  time,  and,  as  an  attendant  upon 
Johnson, 

"  Pursues  the  triumph,  and  partakes  the  gale." 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun 
shone  bright,  we  walked  out  together,  and 
"pored**  for  some  time  with  placid  indolence 
upon  an  artificial  waterfall,  which  Dr  Taylor 
had  made  by  building  a  strong  dyke  of  stone 
across  the  river  behind  the  garden.  It  was  now 
somewhat  obstructed  by  branches  of  trees  and 
other  rubbish,  which  had  come  down  the  river, 
and  settled  close  to  it.  Johnson,  partly  from  a 
desire  to  see  it  play  more  freely,  and  partly  from 
that  inclination  to  activity  which  will  animate, 
at  times,  the  most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal, 
took  a  long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a  bank,  and 
pushed  down  several  parcels  of  this  wreck 
with  painful  assiduity,  while  I  stood  quietly  by, 
wondering  to  behold  the  sage  thus  curiously 
employed,  and  smiling  with  a  humorous  satis- 
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faction  each  time  when  he  carried  his  point 
He  worked  till  he  was  quite  out  of  breath ;  and 
having  found  a  large  dead  cat,  so  heavy  that  he 
could  not  move  it  after  several  efforts,  "  Come," 
said  he,  throwing  down  the  pole,  ^^you  shall  take 
it  now;"  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  being  a 
fresh  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tumble  over  the 
cascade.  This  may  be  laughed  at  as  too  trifling 
to  record ;  but  it  is  a  small  characteristic  trait 
in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give  of  my  friend, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  I  mark  the  most  minute 
particulars.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
"^sop  at  play"  is  one  of  the  Instructive 
apologues  of  antiquity. 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance whose  memory  was  beginning  to  fail 
Johnson:  "There  must  be  a  diseased  mind, 
where  there  is  a  failure  of  memory  at  seventy. 
A  man's  head.  Sir,  must  be  morbid,  if  he  fails  so 
soon."  My  friend,  being  now  himself  sixty- 
eight,  might  think  thus :  but  I  imagine,  that 
three-score  and  ten^  the  Psalmist's  period  of 
sound  human  life,  in  later  ages  may  have  a 
failure,  though  there  be  no  disease  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said,  he  had 
given  them  to  Mr  Steevens  to  castrate  for  the 
edition  of  the  Poets,  to  which  he  was  to  write 
prefaces.  Dr  Taylor  (the  only  time  I  ever  heard 
him  say  anything  witty*)  observed,  that  "if 
Rochester  had  been  castrated  himself,  his  excep- 
tionable poems  would  not  have  been  written." 
I  asked  if  Burnet  had  not  given  a  good  Life 
of  Rochester.  JOHNSON  :  '^'^We  have  a  good 
Death;  there  is  not  much  LifiJ^  I  asked 
whether  Prior's  poems  were  to  be  printed  entire ; 
Johnson  said  they  were.  I  mentioned  Lord 
Hailes's  censure  of  Prior,  in  his  preface  to  a 
collection  of  "  Sacred  Poems,"  by  various  hands, 
published  by  him  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many 
years  ago,  where  he  mentions,  "those  impure 
tales  which  will  be  the  eternal  opprobrium  of 
their  ingenious  author."  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  Lord 
Hailes  has  forgot.  There  is  nothing  in  Prior 
that  will  excite  to  lewdness.  If  Lord  Hailes 
thinks  there  is,  he  must  be  more  combustible 
than  other  people."  I  instanced  the  tale  of 
"Paulo  Purganti  and  his  Wife."  Johnson: 
"Sir,  there  is  nothing  there,  but  that  his  wife 
wanted  to  be  kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out 
of  pocket.  No,  Sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No 
ladv  is  ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her 
liby'diy." 

1  he  hypochondriac  disorder  being  mentioned, 
Dr  Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  common  as  I 
supposed.  " Dr  Taylor,"  said  he,  "is  the  same 
one  day  as  another.  Burke  and  Reynolds  are 
the  same.  Beauclerk,  except  when  m  pjain,  is 
the  same.  I  am  not  so  myself;  but  this  I  do 
not  mention  commonly." 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changefulness,  so 
that  I  could  not  preserve,  for  any  long  continu- 
ance, the  same  views  of  anything.  It  was  most 
comfortable  to  me  to  experience,  in  Dr  John- 

*  I  am  told  that  Horace,  Earl  of  Oxford,  has  a  collection  of 
BoH-t'tcU  by  persons  who  never  said  bat  one. 


son's  company,  a  relief  from  this  uneasiness. 
His  steady,  vigorous  mind  held  firm  before  me 
those  objects  which  my  own  feeble  and  tremu- 
lous imagination  frequently  presented,  In  such  a 
wavering  state,  that  my  reason  could  not  judge 
well  of  them. 

Dr  Johnson  advised  me  to-day  to  have  as 
many  books  about  mc  as  I  could  ;  that  I  might 
read  upon  any  subject  upon  which  I  had  a 
desire  for  instruction  at  the  time.  "  WTiat  you 
read  /^/r,"  said  he,  "  you  will  remember ;  but  if 
you  have  not  a  book  immediately  ready,  and  the 
subject  moulds  in  your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if 
vou  have  again  a  desire  to  study  it"  He  added, 
"If  a  man  never  has  an  eager  desire  for  in- 
struction, he  shall  prescribe  a  task  for  himself. 
But  it  is  better  when  a  man  reads  from  imme- 
diate inclination.' 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's 
Odes,  while  we  were  in  the  chaise  :  I  remember 
particularly  the  Ode  "  E/ieu^fugacesJ*  * 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  Homer  or  Virgilt  was  inaccurate. 
"  We  must  consider,"  said  he,  "  whether  Homer 
was  not  the  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil  may 
have  produced  the  finest  poeoL  Virgil  was 
indebted  to  Homer  for  the  whole  invention  of  the 
structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  for  many  of  his 
beauties." 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite  author 
with  him ;  but  he  had  never  read  his  works  till  he 
was  compiling  his  English  Dictionary,  in  which, 
he  said,  I  might  see  Bacon  very  often  quoted. 
Mr  Seward  recollects  his  having  mentioned,  that 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  might  be 
compiled  from  Bacon's  works  alone,  and  that  he 
had  once  an  intention  of  giving  an  edition  of 
Bacon,  at  least  of  his  English  works,  and  writing 
the  Life  of  that  great  man.  Had  he  executed 
this  intention,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  done  it  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 
Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon  has  no  inconsiderable 
merit  as  an  acute  and  ele<jant  dissertation 
relative  to  its  subject;  but  Mallet's  mind  was 
not  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  vast 
extent  of  Lord  Verulam's  genius  and  research. 
Dr  Warburton  therefore  obser\'ed,  with  witty 
justness,  "that  Mallet,  in  his  Life  of  Bacon, 
had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  philosopher;  and  if 
he  should  write  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, which  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  he 
would  probably  forget  that  he  was  a  General." 

Wishing  to  be  satisfied  wliat  degree  of  truth 
there  was  in  a  story  which  a  friend  of  Johnson's >** 
and  mine  had  told  me  to  his  disadvantige,  I 
mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct  terms ;  and  it  was 
to  this  effect :  that  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  him,  shown  him  much  kind- 
ness, and  even  relieved  him  from  a  spunging- 

•  1.  it  Od.  xiv. 

t  I  am  uiformed  by  Mr  Langton^  that  a  great  many  years 

g:o  he  was  present  when  this  question  vras  agitated  between 
r  Johnson  and  Mr  Burke;  and,  to  »xse  Johnson's  phrase^  they 
"  talked  their  best  ;**  Johnson  for  Homer,  Burke  for  Virgil.  It 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  contests  that  ever  was  exhibited.  How  much  mtut  wc 
regret  that  it  has  not  been  preserved. 
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liouse,  having  afterwards  fallen  into  bad  circum- 
stances, was  one  day,  wlien  Johnson  was  at 
dinner  with  him,  seized  for  debt,  and  carried  to 
prison ;  that  Johnson  sat  still,  undisturbed,  and 
went  on  eating  and  drinking ;  upon  which  the 
gentleman's  sister,*^  who  was  present,  could  not 
suppress  her  indignation  :  "  What,  Sir,**  said  she, 
"  are  you  so  unfeeling  as  not  even  to  offer  to  go 
to  my  brother  in  his  distress ;  you  who  have  been 
so  much  obliged  to  him?"  And  that  Johnson 
answered,  "  Madam,  I  owe  him  no  obligation ; 
what  he  did  for  me,  he  would  have  done  for  a 
dog/' 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was  ab- 
solutely false  ;  but  like  a  man  conscious  of  being 
in  the  right,  and  desirous  of  completely  vindi- 
cating himself  from  such  a  charge,  he  did  not 
arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere  denial,  and  on  his 
general  character,  but  proceeded  thus  : — "  Sir, 
I  was  very  intimate  with  that  gentleman,  and 
was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest ;  but  I 
never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never 
knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe  he 
never  was  in  difficulties  after  the  time  when  he 
relieved  me.  I  loved  him  much ;  yet,  in  talking 
of  his  general  character,  I  may  have  said,  though 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did  say  so,  that 
as  his  generosity  proceeded  from  no  principle, 
but  was  a  part  of  his  profusion,  he  would  do  for 
a  dog,  what  he  would  do  for  a  friend ;  but  I 
never  applied  this  remark  to  any  particular 
instance,  and  certainly  not  to  his  kindness  to 
me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who  docs  not  value  his 
money,  and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  whore,  gives 
half  as  much,  or  an  equally  large  sum,  to  relieve 
a  friend,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  as  virtue.  This 
was  all  that  I  could  say  of  that  gentleman  ;  and, 
if  said  at  all,  it  must  have  been  said  after  his 
death.  Sir,  I  would  have  gone  to  the  world's 
end  to  relieve  him.  The  remark  about  the  dog, 
if  made  by  me,  was  such  a  sally  as  might  escape 
one  when  painting  a  man  highly." 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was  re- 
markably cordial  to  me.  It  being  necessary  for 
me  to  return  to  Scotland  soon,  I  had  fixed  on 
the  next  day  for  my  setting  out,  and  I  felt  a 
tender  concern  at  the  thought  of  parting  with 
him.  He  had,  at  this  time,  frankly  communi- 
cated to  me  many  particulars,  which  are  inserted 
in  this  work  in  their  proper  places  ;  and  once, 
when  I  happened  to  mention  that  the  expense 
of  my  jaunt  would  come  to  much  more  than  I 
had  computed,  he  [said,  "  Why,  Sir,  if  the  ex- 
pense were  to  be  an  inconvenience,  you  would 
have  reason  to  regret  it ;  but,  if  you  have  had 
the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that  you  could 
have  purchased  as  much  pleasure  with  it  in  any 
other  way." 

During  this  Interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson 
and  I  frequently  talked  with  wonderful  pleasure 
of  mere  tnfles  which  has  occurred  in  our  tour  to 
the  Hebrides  ;  for  it  had  left  a  most  agreeable 
and  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase, 
to  make  money.  "  Don't  you  see,"  said  he, 
"  the  impropriety  of  it  ?    To  make  money  is  to 


coin  it;  you  should  say  get  money."  The  phrase, 
however,  is,  I  think,  pretty  current.  But 
Johnson  was  at  all  times  jealous  of  infractions 
upon  the  genuine  English  Language,  and 
prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms  ; 
such  as  pledging  myself^  for  undertaking;  lim^ 
for  department  or  branchy  as  the  civil  line^  the 
banking  line.  He  was  particularly  indignant 
against  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  word 
idea  in  the  sense  of  notion  or  opinion^  when  it  is 
clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  something  of 
which  an  image  can  be  formed  in  the  nund. 
We  may  have  an  idea  or  image  of  a  mountain, 
a  tree,  a  building ;  but  we  cannot  surely  have 
an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument  or  proposition. 
Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  *'  delivering 
their  ideas  upon  the  question  under  considera- 
tion ; "  and  the  first  speakers  in  Parliament 
"  entirely  coincided  in  the  idea  which  has  been 
ably  stated  by  an  honourable  member;'* — or 
"reprobating  an  idea  unconstitutional,  and 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
to  a  great  and  free  country."  Johnson  called 
this  "  modem  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word 
keard^  as  if  spelt  with  a  double  f ,  heerd^  instead 
of  sounding  it  herdy  as  is  most  usually  done; 
He  said,  his  reason  was,  that  if  it  were  pro- 
nounced herd^  there  would  be  a  single  exception 
from  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
ear^  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  have  that 
exception. 

He  praised  Grainger's  "Ode  on  Solitude,"  in 
Dodsley's  collection,  and  repeated,  with  great 
energy,  the  exordium: — 

•*  O  Solitude,  romantic  maid, 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread ; 
Or  haunt  the  desert^  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb  ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes,  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide  ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep, 
From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep  ; 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadnor's***  marble  waste  survey — ** 

observing,  "This,  Sir,  is  very  noble." 

In  the  evening,  our  gentleman-farmer,  and  two 
others,  entertained  themselves  and  the  company 
with  a  great  number  of  tunes  on  the  fiddle. 
Johnson  desired  to  have  "  Let  ambition  fire  thy 
mind,"  played  over  again,  and  appeared  to  eive 
a  patient  attention  to  it ;  though  he  owned  to 
me  that  he  was  very  insensible  to  the  power  of 
music.  I  told  him  that  it  affected  me  to  such  a 
degree,  as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully, 
producing  in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of 
pathetic  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed 
tears;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so  that  I  was 
inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
battle.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I. should  never  hear  it, 
if  it  made  me  such  a  fool.'' 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music,  I  am  satisfied.  Is 
owing  to  the  association  of  ideas.  That  air, 
which  instantly  and  irresistibly  excites  in  the 
Swiss,  when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  maladie)  du 
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Pays^  has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinsic  power  of 
sound.  And  I  know,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk,  make  me  melan- 
choly, because  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my  early 
years,  at  a  time  when  Mr  Pitt  called  for  soldiers 
**  from  themountains  of  thenorth,"*^ and  numbers 
of  brave  Highlanders  were  going  abroad,  never 
to  return.  Whereas  the  airs  in  **  The  Beggars' 
Opera,"  many  of  which  are  very  soft,  never  fail 
to  render  me  gay,  because  they  are  associated 
with  the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirits  of 
London. — This  evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes 
of  ordinary  composition  were  played  with  no 
great  skill,  my  frame  was  agitated,  and  I  was 
conscious  of  a  generous  attachment  to  Dr 
Johnson,  as  my  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed 
with  an  affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old 
man,  whom  I  should' probably  lose  in  a  short 
time.  I  thought  I  could  defend  him  at  the 
point  of  my  sword.  My  reverence  and  affection 
for  him  were  in  full  glow.  I  said  to  him,  "  My 
dear  Sir,  we  must  meet  every  year  if  you  don't 
quarrel  with  me."  JOHNSON :  "  Nay,  Sir,  you 
are  more  likely  to  quarrel  with  me,  than  I  with 
you.  My  regard  for  you  is  greater  almost  than| 
I  have  words  to  express;  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  always  repeating  it ;  write  it  down  in  the 
first  leaf  of  your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt 
of  it  again." 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  the  "  doom  of 
man,"  in  this  life,  as  displayed  in  his  "  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes.'*  Yet  I  observed  that  things 
were  done  upon  the  supposition  of  happiness ; 
grand  houses  were  built,  fine  gardens  were  made, 
splendid  places  of  public  amusement  were  con- 
trived, and  crowdea  with  company.  Johnson  : 
"  Alas,  Sir,  these  are  all  only  struggles  for  happi- 
ness. When  I  first  entered  Ranelagh,  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind, 
such  as  I  never  experienced  anywhere  else. 
But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  his 
immense  army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of 
that  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  con- 
sider that  there  was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant 
circle  that  was  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think; 
but  that  the  thoughts  of  each  individual  there 
would  be  distressmg  when  alone.'*  This  re- 
flection was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor,*  which  succeeds  the  animation  of 
gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain ;  and  when  the 
mind  is  then  vacant,  a  thousand  disappoint- 
ments and  vexations  rush  in  and  excruciate. 
Will  not  many  even  of  my  fairest  readers  allow 
this  to  be  true  .'* 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered 
with  hopes  of  success,  or  having  some  favourite 
scheme  in  view  for  the  next  day,  might  prevent 
that    wretchedness    of  which    we    have   been 

*  Pope  mentions, 

"  Strctch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair." 
But  I  recollect  a  couplet  quite  api>osite  to  my  subject  in  "Virtue, 
an  Ethic  Epistle,"  a  beautiful  and  instructive  poem,  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  in  1758;  who,  treating  of  pleasure  in  excess, 

"  Till  languor,  suffering  on  the  rack  of  bliss, 
Confc:>&  ikxi  man  was  never  made  for  thia.'' 


talking.  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  it  may  some- 
times be  as  you  suppose;  but  my  conclusion  is 
in  general  but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  conference 
by  ourselves  in  Dr  Taylor's  garden,  at  a  pretty 
late  hour  in  a  serene  autumn  ni^ht,  looking  up 
to  the  heavens,  I  directed  the  discourse  to  the 
subject  of  a  future  state.  My  friend  was  in  a 
placid  and  most  benignant  frame  of  mind. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things 
will  be  made  clear  to  us  immediately  after 
death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be 
explained  to  us  very  gradually."  I  ventured  to 
ask  him  whether,  although  the  words  of  some 
texts  of  Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of 
the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of  punish- 
ment, we  might  not  hope  that  the  denunciation 
was  figurative,  and  would  not  literally  be  exe- 
cuted. Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the 
intention  of  punishment  in  a  future  state.  We 
have  no  reason  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be 
no  longer  liable  to  offend  against  God.  We  do 
not  know  that  even  the  angels  are  quite  in  a  state 
of  security;  nay,  we  know  that  some  of  them 
have  fallen.  It  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both  men  and 
angels  in  rectitude,  that  they  should  have  con- 
tinually before  them  the  punishment  of  those 
who  have  deviated  from  it;  but  we  may  hope 
that  by  some  other  means  a  fall  from  rectitude 
may  be  prevented.  Some  of  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture upon  this  subject  are,  as  you  observe, 
indeed  strong;  but  they  may  admit  of  a  miti- 
gated interpretation."  He  talked  to  me  upon 
this  awful  and  delicate  question  in  a  gentle  tone, 
and  as  if  afraid  to  be  decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  at  my  request  he  dictated  to  me  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  negro  who  was  then 
claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland*  He  had  always  been 
very  zealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in 
which  I  with  all  deference  thought  that  he  dis- 
covered "  a  zeal  without  knowledge."  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  in  company  with  some  very 
grave  men  at  Oxford,  his  toast  was,  "  Here's  to 
the  next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies."  His  violent  prejudice  against  our  West 
Indian  and  American  settlers  appeared  when- 
ever there  was  an  opportunity.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  "Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  he 
says^  **  How  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest  yelps 
for  liberty  amon^  the  drivers  of  negroes  ?  "  and 
in  his  conversation  with  Mr  Wilkes  he  asked, 
"Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn 
English?"  That  Trecothick  could  both  speak 
ana  write  good  English  is  well  known.  I  myself 
was  favoured  with  his  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  brave  Corsicans.  And  that  Beckford 
could  speak  it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution 
even  to  His  Majesty,  as  his  "faithful  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,"  is  commemorated  by  the 
noble  monument  erected  to  him  in  GuildhalL 

*  This  being  laid  up  somewhere  amidst  mv  multiplicity  of 
papers,  has  escaped  my  search  for  this  work ;  but,  when  found, 
I  shall  take  care  that  my  readers  shall  have  it. 
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The  argument  dictated  by  Dr  Johnson  was 
as  follows : — 

"  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many 
countries  have  had  part  of  their  inhabitants  in  a 
state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  con- 
dition of  man.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive 
that  men  in  their  original  state  were  equal ;  and 
very  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be 
subjected  to  another  but  by  violent  compulsion. 
An  individual  may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by 
a  crime ;  but  he  cannot,  by  that  crime,  forfeit 
the  liberty  of  his  children.  What  is  true  of  a 
criminal  seems  true  likewise  of  a  captive.  A 
man  may  accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy 
on  condition  of  perpetual  servitude;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  can  entail  that  servi- 
tude on  his  descendants ;  for  no  man  can  stipu- 
late without  commission  for  another.  The 
condition  which  he  himself  accepts,  his  son  or 
grandson  peihaps  would  have  rejected.  If  we 
should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  more 
reason  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  relations 
between  man  and  man  which  may  make  slavery 
necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved 
that  he  who  is  now  suing  for  his  freedom  ever 
stood  in  any  of  those  relations.  He  is  certainly 
subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his 
present  master,  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his 
obedience,  but  that  he  bought  him  from  a  mer- 
chant of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him  never 
was  examined.  It  is  said  that  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  Jamaica  he  was  legally  enslaved ; 
these  constitutions  are  merely  positive,  and  ap- 
parently injurious  to  the  rights  of  mankind, 
because  whoever  is  exposed  to  sale  is  con- 
demned to  slavery  without  appeal,  by  whatever 
fraud  or  violence  he  might  have  been  originally 
brought  into  the  merchant's  power.  In  our  own 
times  princes  have  been  sold  by  wretches  to 
whose  care  they  were  entrusted,  that  they  might 
have  a  European  education ;  but  when  once  they 
were  brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantations,  little 
would  avail  either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs. 
The  laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro  no  redress. 
His  colour  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testimony 
against  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  moral 
right  should  ever  give  way  to  political  conveni- 
ence. But  if  temptations  of  interest  are  some- 
times too  strong  for  human  virtue,  let  us  at 
least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation 
to  quit  it.  In  the  present  case  there  is  apparent 
right  on  one  side,  and  no  convenience  on  the 
other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island  can  neither 
gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking  away  the  liberty 
of  any  part  of  the  human  species.  The  sum  of 
the  argument  is  this : — No  man  is  by  nature  the 
property  of  another — The  defendant  is,  there- 
fore, by  nature  free — The  rights  of  nature  must 
be  some  way  forfeited  before  they  can  be  justly 
taken  away — That  the  defendant  has  by  any 
act  forfeited  the  rights  of  nature  we  require  to 
be  proved,  and  if  no  proof  of  such  forfeiture  can 
be  given,  we  doubt  not  tlie  justice  of  the  court 
will  declare  him  free." 

I  record  Dr  Johnson's  argument  fairly  upon 


this  particular  case  ;  where,  perhaps,  he  was  in 
the  right  But  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most 
solemn  protest  against  his  general  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  slave  trade.  For  I  will  resolutely 
say,  that  his  unfavourable  notion  of  it  was  owing 
to  prejudice,  and  imperfect  or  false  information. 
The  wild  and  dangerous  attempt  which  has 
for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to  obtain  an 
act  of  our  Legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  im- 
portant and  necessary  a  branch  of  commercial 
mterest,  must  ha\'e  been  crushed  at  once,  had 
not  the  insignificance  of  the  zealots  who  vainly 
took  the  lead  in  it,  made  the  vast  body  of 
planters,  merchants,  and  others,  whose  immense 
properties  are  involved  in  the  trade,  reason- 
ably enough  suppose  that  there  could  be  no 
danger.  The  encouragement  which  the  attempt 
has  received  excites  my  Wonder  and  indica- 
tion ;  and  though  some  men  of  superior  abilities 
have  supported  it — whether  from  a  love  of 
temporary  popularity,  when  prosperous,  or  a 
love  of  general  mischief,  when  desperate — my 
opinion  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a  status^  which 
in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has 
continued,  would  not  only  be  robbery  to  an 
innumerable  class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  it 
would  be  extreme  cruelty  to  the  African  savages, 
a  portion  of  whom  it  saves  from  massacre,  or 
intolerable  bondage  in  their  own  country,  and 
introduces  into  a  much  happier  state  of  life; 
especially  now  when  their  passage  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  their  treatment  there,  is  humanely 
regulated.  To  abolish  this  trade  would  be  to 
** shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.'' 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  concern- 
ing it,  the  House  of  Lords  is  wise  and  inde- 
pendent : — 

Intaminatis  fulgit  bonoribus ; 
Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurae.* 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much 
upon  the  subject,  and  would  recommend  to 
all  who  are  capable  of  conviction  an  excellent 
tract  by  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  John 
Ranby,  Esq.,  entitled,  "  Doubts  on  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade."238  To  Mr  Ranby's  "Doubts," 
I  will  apply  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke's  ex- 
pression in  praise  of  a  Scotch  law  book,  called 
"Dirieton's  Doubts."  "His  Doubts^'  said  his 
Lordship,  "are  better  than  most  people's 
Certainties?^ 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was 
afraid  I  kept  him  too  late  up,  "  No,  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  I  don't  care  though  I  sit  all  night  wlJi 
you."  This  was  an  animated  speech  from  a 
man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him 
as  I  ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not  but  this 
vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled;  but  I  unluckily 
entered  upon  the  controversy  concerning  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  and  attempted 
to  argue  in  favour  of  our  fellow-subjects  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  insisted  that 
America  might  be  very  well  governed,  and  made 

*  Horat.  Cann.  1.  ui.  Od.  ii.  x8. 
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to  yield  sufficient  revenue  by  the  means  of  in- 
Jluence^  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while  the  people 
might  be  pleased  with  the  imagination  of  their 
participatmg  of  the  British  constitution,  by  having 
a  body  of  representatives,  without  whose  consent 
money  could  not  be  exacted  from  them.  John- 
son could  not  bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed 
opinion,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  heat  to  enforce;  and  the 
violent  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
while  answering,  or  rather  reprimanding  me, 
alarmed  me  so,  that  I  heartily  repented  of  my 
having  unthinkingly  introduced  the  subject.  I 
myself,  however,  grew  warm,  and  the  change 
was  great,  from  the  calm  state  of  physical  dis- 
cussion in  which  we  bad  a  little  before  been 
pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, in  which  I  alleged  that  any  question, 
however  unreasonable  or  unjust,  might  be  carried 
by  a  venal  majority;  and  I  spoke  with  high 
admiration  of  the  Roman  Senate,  as  if  composed 
of  men  sincerely  desirous  to  resolve  what  they 
should  think  best  for  their  country.  My  friend 
would  allow  no  such  character  to  the  Roman 
Senate;  and  he  maintained  that  the  British 
Parliament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  members;  asserting, 
that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  question  of  great 
importance  before  Parliament,  any  question  in 
which  a  man  might  not  very  well  vote  either 
upon  one  side  or  the  other.  He  said,  there  had 
been  none  in  his  time  except  that  respecting 
America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was 
produced  by  my  want  of  caution ;  and  he  was 
not  then  in  the  humour  to  slide  into  easy  and 
cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  happened,  that  we 
were,  after  an  hour  or  two,  very  wiUing  to  sepa- 
rate and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24,  I  went  into 
Dr  Johnson's  room  before  he  got  up,  and  finding 
that  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  was  auite 
laid,  I  sat  down  upon  his  bedside,  and  be  talked 
with  as  much  readiness  and  good  humour  as 
ever.  He  recommended  to  me  to  plant  a  con- 
siderable part  of  a  large  moorish  farm  which  I 
had  purchased,  and  he  made  several  calculations 
of  the  expense  and  profit ;  for  he  delighted  in 
exercising  his  mind  on  the  science  of  numbers. 
He  pressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  planting 
at  the  first  in  a  very  sufficient  manner,  quoting 
the  saying  "/«  bcllo  fwn  licet  bis  errare:^  and 
adding,  "  This  is  equally  true  in  planting." 

I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr  Taylor's  hospi- 
tality ;  and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  his  good  table  alone  that  Johnson  visited  him 
often,  I  mentioned  a  little  anecdote  which  had 
escaped  my  friend's  recollection,  and  at  hearing 
which  repeated,  he  smiled.  One  evening,  when 
I  was  sitting  with  him,  Frank  delivered  this 
message:  "Sir,  Dr  Taylor  sends  his  compli- 
ments to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine  with  him 
to-morrow.  He  has  got  a  hare."  "  My  compli- 
ments," said  Johnson,  "  and  I'll  dine  with  him 
-^lare  or  rabbit" 


After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my 
journey  northwards.  I  took  my  postchaise 
from  the  Green  Man,  a  very  good  inn  at  Ash- 
bourne, the  mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  civil 
gentlewoman,  courtesying  very  low,  presented 
me  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house ; 
to  which  she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, an  address  in  such  singular  simplicity 
of  style,  that  I  have  preser\'ed  it  pastecl  upon 
one  of  the  boards  of  my  original  Journal  at  this 
time,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for  the  amusement 
of  my  readers  : — 

"  M.  Killingley's  duty  waits  upon  Mr  Boswell, 
is  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  this  favour ; 
whenever  he  comes  this  way,  hopes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same.  Would  Mr  Boswell 
name  the  house  to  his  extensive  acquaintance, 
it  would  be  a  singular  favour  conferr'd  on  one 
who  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  make  any  other 
return  but  her  most  grateful  thanks,  and 
sincerest  prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time,  and 
in  a  blessed  eternity. 

•*  Tuesday  mom." 

From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a 
considerable  accession  to  my  Johnsonian  store. 
I  communicated  my  original  Journal  to  Sir 
William  Forbes,  in  whom  I  have  always  placed 
deserved  confidence ;  and  what  he  wrote  to  me 
concerning  it  is  so  much  to  my  credit  as  the 
biographer  of  Johnson,  that  my  readers  will,  I 
hope,  grant  me  their  indulgence  for  here  in- 
serting it :  "  It  is  not  once  or  twice  going  over 
it,"  says  Sir  William,  "  that  will  satisfy  me  ;  for 
I  find  in  it  a  high  degree  of  instruction  as  >vell 
as  entertainment;  and  I  derive  more  benefit 
from  Dr  Johnson's  admirable  discussions  than  I 
should  be  able  to  draw  from  his  personal  con- 
versation ;  for,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  world  to  whom  he  discloses  his  sentiments 
so  freely  as  to  yourself." 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  Edensor  Inn,  close  to  Chatsworth,  to 
survey  the  magnificence  of  which  I  had  gone  a 
considerable  way  out  of  my  road  to  Scotland. 
The  inn  was  then  kept  by  a  very  jolly  landlord 
whose  name,  I  think,  was  Mai  ton.  He  happened 
to  mention  that  "the  celebrated  Dr  Johnson  had 
been  in  his  house."  I  enquired  who  this  Dr 
Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear  my  host's  notion 
of  him.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "Johnson,  the  great 
writer;  Oddity^  as  they  call  him.  He's  the 
greatest  writer  in  England ;  he  writes  for  the 
ministry  ;  he  has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and 
lets  them  know  what's  going  on." 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  dependence 
upon  the  authenticity  of  my  relation,  without 
any  embellishment^  bls  falsehood  or  fiction  is  toe 
gently  called,  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  re- 
presentation of  himself. 

"MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

*' Edinburgh,  Sept,  29,  IJJJ. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 
"By  the  first  post  I  inform  you  of  my  safe 
arrival  at  my  own  house,  and  that  I  had  the 
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comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and  children  all  in 
good  health. 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  our  late  interview, 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  answered  expectation 
better  than  almost  anj^  scheme  of  happiness  that 
I  ever  put  in  execution.  My  journal  is  stored 
with  wisdom  and  wit ;  and  my  memory  is  filled 
-with  the  recollection  of  lively  and  affectionate 
feelings,  which  now,  I  think,  yield  me  more  satis- 
faction than  at  the  time  when  they  were  first 
excited.  I  have  experienced  this  upon  other 
occasions.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
explain  it  to  me ;  for  it  seems  wondeHiil  that 
pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance  than 
when  near.  I  wish  you  may  find  yourself  in  a 
humour  to  do  me  this  favour ;  but  I  flatter  myself 
with  no  strong  hope  of  it ;  for  I  have  observed 
that,  unless  upon  very  serious  occasions,  your 
letters  to  me  are  not  answers  to  those  which  I 
write." 

[I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I  had 
mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  told  me  the  story  so  much  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  truth  of  which  he  had  completely 
refuted ;  for  that  my  having  done  so  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  ofiend 
one  whose  society  I  valued — therefore  earnestly 
requesting  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it  to 
anybody,  till  I  should  be  in  London,  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  it  over  with  the  gentleman.] 


"TO  JAMES  BOSWKLL,  ESQ. 

**  London f  Nov,  26,  1777. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"You  will  wonder,  or  you  have  wondered, 
why  no  letter  has  come  from  me.  What  you 
wrote  at  your  return,  had  in  it  such  a  strain  of 
cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I 
could  not  well  do  what  you  wished :  I  had  no 
need  to  vex  you  with  a  refusal.  I  have  seen  Mr 
Beauclerk,  and  as  to  him  have  set  all  right,  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  you. 
Mrs  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story.  You  may  now 
be  at  ease. 

"  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you  for  the  kind- 
ness that  you  showed  in  coming  so  long  a  journey 
to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to  keep  you  so  long  in 
pain ;  but,  upon  reviewing  the  matter,  I  do  not 
see  what  I  could  have  done  better  than  I  did. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my  dear 
enemy  and  all  her  little  people  quite  well,  and 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  journey.  I  think 
on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the 
Doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse  ;  yet  I  stayed  on,  and 
at  Lichfield  was  very  ilL  Travelling,  however, 
did  not  make  me  worse  ;  and  when  I  came  to 
London,  I  complied  with  a  summons  to  go  to 
Brighthelmstone,  where  I  saw  Beauclerk,  and 
staved  three  days. 

*  Our  Club  has  recommenced  last  Friday,  but 
I  was  not  there.    Langton  has  another  wench."*^ 

*  A  daugjiter  born  to  him. 


Mrs  Thrale  is  in  hopes  of  a  young  brewer.  They 
got  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very  large  sum,  and 
their  expenses  are  proportionate. 

"  Mrs  Williams's  health  is  very  bad  And  I 
have  had  for  some  time  a  very  difficult  and  labo- 
rious respiration;  but  I  am  better  by  purges^ 
abstinence,  and  other  methods.  I  am  yet,  how- 
ever, much  behindhand  in  my  health  and  rest, 

"  Dr  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universally  com- 
mended ;  but  let  him  think  that  I  had  the  honour 
of  first  finding  and  first  praising  his  excellences. 
I  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the 
public 

"  My  dear  Friend,  let  me  thank  you  once  more 
for  your  visit ;  you  did  me  great  honour,  and  I 
hope  met  with  nothing  that  displeased  you.  I 
stayed  long  at  Ashbourne,  not  much  pleased,  yet 
awkward  at  departing.  I  then  went  to  Lichfield, 
where  I  found  my  finend  at  Stowhill  very  danger- 
ously diseased.  Such  is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass 
it  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there  is  surely  some- 
thing beyond  it 

"  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well  Write  as  soon 
as  you  can  to,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  servant, 
Sam.  Johnson." 


"  TO  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

^^ Edinburgh^  Non.  29,  1 777 

"  Mv  Dear  Sir, 

"This  day's  post  has  at  length  relieved  me 
from  much  uneasiness,  by  bringing  me  a  letter 
from  you.  I  was,  indeed,  doubly  uneasy — on  my 
own  account  and  yours.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
be  secured  against  any  bad  consequences  from 
my  imprudence  in  mentioning  the  gentleman's 
name  who  had  told  me  a  story  to  your  disad- 
vantage; and  as  I  could  hardly  suppose  it 
possible  that  you  would  delay  so  long  to  make 
me  easy,  unless  you  were  ill,  I  was  not  a  little 
apprehensive  about  you.  You  must  not  be 
offended,  when  I  venture  to  tell  you  that  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  too  rigid  upon  this 
occasion.  The  *  cowardly  caution  which  ^ave 
you  no  pleasure^*  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend 
here,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  strange  story 
and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as  an  instance 
how  one  may  be  deceived  by  what  is  apparently 
very  good  authority.  But,  as  I  am  still  per- 
suaded that  as  I  might  have  obtained  the  truth, 
without  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name,  it 
was  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  I  cannot  see  that  you 
are  just  in  blaming  my  caution ;  but  if  you  were 
ever  so  just  in  your  disapprobation,  might  yoa 
not  have  dealt  more  tenderly  with  me  ? 

"  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  passed  some  time  with  my  father 
very  comfortably. 

I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
a  country  schoolmaster,  for  indecent  behaviour 
to  his  female  scholars.  There  is  no  statute 
against  such  abominable  conduct;  but  it  is 
punishable  at  common  law.    I  shall  be  obliged 
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to  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  extraordinary 
trial. 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  faithful  humble  ser\Mnt, 
"  James  Boswell." 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson  giving  him 
an  account  of  the  decision  of  the  Negro  cause^ 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  which  by  those  who 
hold  even  the  mildest  and  best  regulated  slavery 
in  abomination  (of  which  number  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  I  am  none)  should  be 
remembered  with  high  respect,  and  to  the  credit 
of  Scotland;  for  it  went  upon  a  much  broader 
ground  than  the  case  of  Somerset^  which  was 
decided  in  England;*  being  truly  the  general 
question,  whether  a  perpetual  obligation  of 
service  to  one  master  m  any  mode  should  be 
sanctified  by  the  law  of  a  free  country.  A  negro, 
then  called  Joseph  Kttight^  a  native  of  Africa, 
who  having  been  brought  to  Jamaica  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  slave-trade,  and  purchased 
by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  that  island,  had 
attended  his  master  to  Scotland;  where  it  was 
ofilciously  suggested  to  him  that  he  would  be 
found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  limita- 
tion. He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  advocates  on  both  sides  did 
themselves  great  honour.  Mr  Maclaurin  has 
had  the  praise  of  Johnson,  for  his  argument  t  in 
favour  of  the  negro,  and  Mr  Macconochie 
distinguished  himself  on  the  same  side,  by  his 
ingenuityand extraordinary  research.  Mr  Cullen, 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  discovered  good  in- 
formation and  sound  reasoning;  in  which  he 
was  well  supported  by  Mr  James  Ferguson, 
remarkable  for  a  manly  understanding,  and  a 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  the  world.  But  I 
cannot  too  highly  praise  the  speech  which  Mr 
Henry  Dundas  generously  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  the  sooty  stranger.  Mr  Dundas's 
Scottish  accent,  which  has  been  so  often  in  vain 
obtruded  as  an  objection  to  his  powerful 
abilities  in  Parliament,  was  no  disadvantage  to 
him  in  his  own  country.  And  I  do  declare,  that 
upon  this  memorable  question  he  impressed  me, 
and  I  believe  all  his  audience,  with  such  feelings 
as  were  produced  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
orations  of  antiquity.  This  testimony  I  liberally 
give  to  the  excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  differ  veiy  widely 
upon  many  political  topics;  yet  I  persuade 
myself  without  malice.  A  great  majority  of  the 
Lords  of  Session  decided  for  the  negro.  But 
four  of  their  number,  the  Lord  President,  Lord 
Klliott,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Covington, 
resolutely  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  a  status^ 
which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and 

•  See  State  Trials,  vol.  xi.  p.  339,  and  Mr  Hargrave's  argn- 
mont. 

t  The  motto  to  it  was  happily  chosen : — 

'*  Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tn  candidus  enau"  *>* 
I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  drcnmstance  no  lew  strange  than 
true,  that  a  brother  Advocate  in  considerable  practice,  but  of 
whom  it  certainly  cannot  be  said,  Ingtmuu  didicit  fidtlittr 
arirs,  a.sked  Mr  Maclaurin,  with  a  face  of  flippant  assurance, 
*•  Are  these  words  your  own?** 

(21) 


countries,  and  that  when  freedom  flourished,  as 
in  old  Greece  and  Rome. 


"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  December  27,  1777. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"This  is  the  lime  of  the  year  in  which  all 
express  their  good  wishes  to  their  friends,  and  I 
send  mine  to  you  and  your  family.  May  your 
lives  be  long,  happy,  and  good.  I  have 
been  much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not 
grow  worse. 

"The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you 
are  engaged  to  prosecute  is  very  great,  and  may 
be  suspected  to  be  too  common.  In  our  law  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  that  is,  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime, 
not  capital,  but  punishable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court.  You  cannot  want  matter;  all  that 
needs  to  be  said  will  easily  occur. 

"  Mr  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  Gaelic  Gram- 
mar, desires  me  to;  make  a  request  for  him  to 
Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may  be  appointed 
Chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-raised  ixigiments, 

"All  our  friends  are  as  they  were;  little  has 
happened  to  them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs 
Thrale  ran  a  great  black  hair-dressing  pin  into 
her  eye;  but  by  great  evacuation  she  kept  it 
from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost  well.  Miss 
Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  better. 
Mrs  Williams  is  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health. 

"If  I  should  write  on,  1  should,  perhaps, 
write  only  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  telling  you,  that  I  love  to  think 
on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you ;  and  that  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


"to  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

^^  Edinbtirgh.Jan.  S,  1 778. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year  are 
mixed  with  complaint;  mine  must  be  so  too. 
My  wife  has  for  some  time  been  very  ill,  having 
been  confined  to  the  house  these  three  months 
by  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  alarming- 
symptoms. 

[Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  distress 
which  the  person,  upon  every  account  most  dear 
to  me,  suffered;  and  of  the  dismal  state  of  appre- 
hension in  which  I  now  was :  adding,  that  I 
never  stood  more  in  need  of  his  consoling 
philosophy.] 

"Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  bf 
Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin  name  cJf 
Volusenus^  according  to  the  custom  of  literary- 
men  at  a  certain  period.  It  is  entitled  ^  Dt 
Animi  Tranquillitate^  I  earnestly  desire  tran- 
quillity.   Bona  res  quiesj  but  I  fear  I  shall  never 
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attain  it :  for,  when  unoccupied,  I  grow  gloomy, 
and  occupation  agitates  me  to  feverishness. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
•*  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  BoswELL." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  ^an.  24,  1778. 

•*  Dear  Sir, 

"  To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last,  it  is 
proper  to  return  some  answer,  however  little  I 
may  be  disposed  to  write. 

"  Your  alann  at  your  lady*s  illness  was  reason- 
able, and  not  disproportionate  to  tlie  appearance 
of  the  disorder.  I  hope  your  physical  friend's 
conjecture  is  now  verined,  and  all  fear  of  a  con- 
sumption at  an  end  :  a  little  care  and  exercise 
will  then  restore  her.  London  is  a  good  air  for 
ladies;  and  if  you  bring  her  hither  I  will  do  for 
her  what  she  did  for  me — I  will  retire  from  my 
apartments  for  her  accommodation.  Behave 
kmdly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

"You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness. 
Know  then,  that  in  the  first  month  of  the  present 
year  I  very  highly  esteem  and  very  cordially 
love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the  beginning 
of  every  year  as  long  as  we  live ;  and  why  should 
we  trouble  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener  ? 

"Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander, 
that  1  wish  them,  as  well  as  their  parents,  many 
happy  years. 

"  You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to 
my  mind.  Lord  AuchinJeck  and  dear  Lord 
Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  Hberty.  Lord  Hailes's 
name  reproaches  me ;  but  if  he  saw  my  languid 
neglect  of  my  own  afiairs,  he  would  rather  pity 
than  resent  my  neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to  mend, 
ut  et  mihi  vivam  et  amicis. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  aflfectionately. 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph." 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mr  Welch,  who  succeeded  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster;  kept  a 
regular  office  for  the  police  of  that  great  district ; 
and  discharged  his  important  trust,  for  many 
years,  faithfully  and  ably.  Johnson,  who  had  an 
eager  and  unceasing  curiosity  to  know  human 
life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me  that  he  attended 
Mr  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter,  to  hear 
the  examinations  of  the  culprits ;  but  that  he 
found  an  almost  unifonn  tenor  of  misfortune, 
wretchedness,  and  profligacy.  Mr  Welch's 
health  being  impaired,  he  was  advised  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  warm  climate;  and  Johnson,  by  his 
interest  with  Mr  Chamier,  procured  him  leave 
of  absence  to  go  to  Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the 
pension  or  salary  of  two  hundrea  pounds  a  year, 
which  Government  allowed  him,  should  not  be 
discontinued.  Mr  Welch  accordingly  went 
abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Anne, 


a  young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  and  litera- 
ture. 

"to  SAUNDERS  WELCH,  ESQ.,  AT  THE 
ENGLISH  COFFEE-HOUSE,  ROME. 

''/V^.  3,  1778- 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and  dearest 
friends  to  pass  almost  two  years  in  foreign 
countries  without  a  letter,  has  a  very  shameftii 
appearance  of  inattention.  But  the  truth  is, 
there  was  no  particular  time  in  which  I  had  any- 
thing particular  to  say ;  and  general  expressions 
of  good  will,  I  hope,  our  long  friendship  is  grown 
loo  solid  to  want. 

"  Of  public  affairs  you  have  information  from 
the  newspapers  wherever  you  go^  for  the  English 
keep  no  secret ;  and  of  other  thmgs,  Mrs  NoUe- 
kens  informs  you.  My  intelligence  could  there- 
fore be  of  no  use;  and  Miss  Nancy's  letters 
made  it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  for  infonna- 
tion:  I  was  likewise  for  some  time  out  of 
humour,  to  find  that  motion  and  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  the  sun  did  not  restore  yoiu:  health 
so  fast  as  I  expected.  Of  your  health,  the  ac- 
coimts  have  lately  been  more  pleasing ;  and  I 
have  the  gratification  of  imagining  to  myself  a 
length  of  years  which  I  hope  you  have  gained, 
and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be  improved  by 
a  vast  accession  of  images  and  observations 
which  your  journeys  and  various  residence  have 
enabled  you  to  make  and  accumulate-  You 
have  travelled  with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar 
to  yourself,  tliat  your  companion  is  not  to  part 
from  you  at  your  journey's  end  ;  but  you  are  to 
live  on  togetlier,  to  help  each  other's  recollection, 
and  to  supply  each  other's  omissions.  The 
world  has  few  greater  pleasures  than  that  which 
two  friends  enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at  some 
distant  tiirte,  those  transactions  and  events 
through  which  they  have  passed  together.  One 
of  the  old  man's  miseries  is,  that  he  cannot 
easily  find  a  companion  able  to  partake  with 
him  of  the  past.  You  and  yotu:  fellow-traveller 
have  this  comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation 
will  be  not  easily  exhausted  ;  one  will  always  be 
glad  to  say  what  the  other  will  always  be  willing 
to  hear. 

"  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your 
health  must  have  your  constant  attention.  I 
suppose  you  propose  to  return  this  year.  There 
is  no  need  of  haste  :  do  not  come  hither  before 
the  height  of  summer,  that  you  may  fall  gradually 
into  the  inconveniences  of  your  native  dime. 
July  seems  to  be  the  proper  month.  August  and 
September  will  prepare  you  for  the  winter. 
After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health,  you 
must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home ;  and^  I 
hope  a  little  care  will  effectually  preserve  it. 

"  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constA 
and  copious  joumaL     She  must  not  expect  t(] 
welcome  when  she  returns,  without  a  great  i 
of  information.    Let  her  review  her  journal  ofl 
and  set  down  what  she  finds  herself  to  \\ 
omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to  memory  as  Ifittle 
as  possible,  for  memory  is  soon  confused  (f  a. 
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quick  succession  of  things ;  and  she  will  grow 
ever)'  day  less  confident  of  tlie  trutli  of  her  own 
narratives,  unless  she  can  recur  to  some  written 
memorials.  If  she  has  satisfied  herself  with 
hints,  instead  of  full  representations,  let  her 
supply  the  deficiency  now,  while  her  memory  is 
yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's  memory  may 
help  her.  If  she  observes  this  direction,  she 
will  not  have  travelled  in  vain  ;  for  she  will 
bring  home  a  book  with  which  she  may  entertain 
herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too 
late,  I  would  advise  her  to  note  the  impression 
which  the  first  sight  of  anything  new  and  won- 
derful made  upon  her  mind.  Let  her  now  set 
her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  recollect  them  ; 
for,  faint  as  they  may  already  be,  they  will  grow 
every  day  fainter. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably, 
when  I  imagine  that  you  may  wish  to  know 
somcdiing  of  me.  I  can  gratify  your  benevol- 
ence with  no  account  of  health.  The  hand  of 
time,  or  of  disease,  is  very  heavy  upon  me.  I 
pass  restless  and  uneasy  nights,  harassed  with 
convulsions  of  my  breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my 
stomach  ;  and  restless  nights  make  heavy  days. 
But  nothing  will  be  mended  by  complaints,  and 
therefore  1  will  make  an  end.  When  we  meet, 
we  will  try  to  forget  our  cares  and  our  maladies, 
and  contribute,  as  we  can,  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  each  other.  If  I  had  gone  with  you,  I 
believe  I  should  have  been  better ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  in  my  power. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
•*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice 
how  to  travel  to  the  best  advantage,  and  will 
therefore  be  of  very  general  use,  is  another 
eminent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm  and  aflfecticnate 
heart* 

"to  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

*'EdMur^h,  Feb,  a6,  I77«. 
"My  Dear  Sir, 

"  Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near  a  month,  to 
thank  you  for  your  last  afiectionate  letter,  I 
cannot  say  ;  for  my  mind  has  been  in  better 
health  these  three  weeks  than  for  some  years 
pasL  I  believe  I  have  evaded  till  I  could  send 
you  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  on  the 
negro's  cause;  which  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and 
correct  any  errors  that  there  may  be  in  the  lan- 
guage for,  says  he,  *  we  live  in  a  critical,  though 
not  in  a  learned  age  ;  and  I  seek  to  screen  myself 
under  the  shield  of  Ajax.'  I  communicated  to 
him  your  apology  for  keeping  the  sheets  of  his 
*  Annals '  so  long.  He  says,  *  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  Dr  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of  languor.  Why 
should  a  sober  Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast 

*  The  friendship  between  Mr  Welch  and  him  was  onbroken. 
BIr  Welch  died  not  many  months  before  him,  and  beoaeathcd  him 
five  Euinea«>  for  a  ring,  which  Johnson  received  with  tenderness, 
as  a  kind  memorial.  His  regiud  was  constant  for  his  friend  Mr 
Welch's  daughters ;  of  whom,  Jane  is  married  to  Air  NoUekens, 
the  statuary,  >«»  whose  merit  u  Ux>  well  known  to  require  any 
praise  from  me. 


nor  a  fanatic,  be  very  merry  or  very  sad?'  I 
envy  his  Lordship's  comfortable  constitution ; 
but  well  do  I  know  that  languor  and  dejection 
will  afllict  the  best,  however  excellent  their 
principles.  I  am  in  possession  of  Lord  Hailes's 
opinion  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  have  had 
it  for  some  time.  My  excuse,  then,  for  procras' 
tination  must  be,  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  copied; 
and  I  have  now  put  that  off  so  long,  that  it  will 
be  better  to  bring  it  with  me  than  send  it,  as  I 
shall  probably  get  you  to  look  at  it  sooner,  when 
I  solicit  you  m  person. 

"  My  wife,  who  is^  tliank  GOD,  a  good  deal 
better,  is  mucli  obliged  to  you  for  your  very 

Eolite  and  courteous  offer  of  your  apartment : 
ut  if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for  her 
to  liave  lodgings  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of 
Hyde  Park.  I,  however,  doubt  much  if  I  shall 
be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to  accompany  me  to 
the  metropohs  ;  for  she  is  so  different  from  you 
and  me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling  ;  and  she  is 
so  anxious  about  her  children,  that  she  thinks 
she  should  be  unhappy  if  at  a  distance  from 
them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  to 
some  country  place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can 
have  them  with  her. 

"  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th 
of  next  month,  as  I  think  it  creditable  to  appear 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  Douglas's 
counsel,  in  the  great  and  last  competition 
between  Duke  Hamilton  and  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs  Williams  is  so  ill : 
though  her  temper  is  im  pleasant,  she  has  always 
been  polite  and  obliging  to  me.  I  wish  many 
happy  years  to  good  Mr  Levett,  who,  I  suppose 
holds  his  usual  place  at  your  breakfast-table."  ♦ 
"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswelu" 

to  the  same. 

''Edinburgh,  Feb,  28,  1778. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 
"  You  are  at  present  busy  among^st  the  Eng- 
lish poets,  preparing,  for  the  public  instruction 
and  entertainment.  Prefaces,  biographical  and 
critical.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  season 
to  appeal  to  you  for  the  decision  of  a  contro- 
versy which  has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me 
concerning  a  passage  in  Pamell.  That  Poet 
tells  us,  that  his  Hermit  quitted  his  cell 

* to  know  the  world  by  sight. 

To  find  if  books  or  swains  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  swains  a/one  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ruig  o'er  the  nightly  dew.)' 

I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here : 
for  as  the  hermit's  notions  of  the  world  were 
formed  from  the  reports  both  of  books  and 
swainsy  he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by 
swains  alone.  Be  pleased  to  judge  between  us, 
and  let  us  have  your  reasons. 

*  Dr  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  homorotisly  ohserved, 
that  Levett  used  to  breakfast  on  the  crust  of  "  roll,  which  John- 
son, after  tearing  out  the  crumb  for  himself,  threw  to  bis  humble 
firiend. 
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"  What  do  you  say  to  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny i 
now,  after  Lord  North's  declaration,  or  con- 
fession, or  whatever  else  his  conciliatory  speech 
should  be  called  ?  I  never  differed  from  you  in 
politics  but  upon  two  points, — the  Middlesex 
Election,  and  the  Taxation  of  the  Americans  by 
the  British  Houses  of  Representatives.  There 
is  a  charm  in  the  word  Parliament^  so  I  avoid 
it.  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I 
regret  that  the  King  does  not  see  it  to  be  better 
for  him  to  receive  constitutional  supplies  from 
his  American  subjects  by  the  voice  of  their  own 
assemblies,  where  his  Royal  person  is  repre- 
sented, than  through  the  medium  of  his  British 
subjects.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be 
greater  when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions, 
than  if  'the  rays  of  regal  bounty**  were  *to 
shine'  upon  America,  through  that  dense 
troubled  body,  a  modem  British  Parliament 
But  enough  of  this  subject :  for  your  angry 
voice  at  Ashbourne  upon  it  still  sounds  awiiU 

*  in  my  mind's  ears? 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  James  Boswell." 

to  the  same. 

^'Edinburgh,  March  12,  1778. 

"My  Dear  Sir, 
"  The  alarm  of  your  late  illness  distressed  me 
but  a  few  hours,  for  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
that  it  reached  me  I  found  it  contradicted  in 

*  The  London  Chronicle,'  which  I  could  depend 
upon  as  authentic  concerning  you,  Mr  Strahan 
being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the 
paper  in  which  *the  approaching  extinction  of' 
a  bright  luminary '  was  announced.  Sir  William 
Forbes  told  me  of  it ;  and  he  says  he  saw  me 
so  uneasy  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  report 
in  such  strong  terms  as  he  read  it.  He  after- 
wards sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr  Langton  to 
him,  which  relieved  me  much.  I  am,  however, 
not  quite  easy,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  you ; 
and  now  I  shall  not  have  that  comfort  before 
i  see  you,  for  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow 
before  the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with 
you  on  Wednesday  morning;  and  I  ever  am, 
with  the  highest  veneration,  my  dear  Sir,  your 
most  obliged,  faithful,  and  affectionate  humble 
&er\'ant> 

"James  Boswell." 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  I  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  informed  by  good  Mr  Francis 
that  his  master  was  better,  and  was  gone  to  Mr 
Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to  which  place  I  wrote 
to  him,  begging  to  know  when  he  would  be  in 
town.  He  was  not  expected  for  some  time ;  but 
next  day  having  called  on  Dr  Taylor,  in  Dean's 
Yard,  Westminster,  I  found  him  there,  and  was 
told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a  few  hours.    He 

•  AUudini^  to  a  line  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, "  de> 
scriLiog  Cxudinul  Wolsey  in  his  state  of  elevation  :— 

"  Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine." 


met  me  with  his  usual  kindness,  but  instantly 
returned  to  the  writing  of  something  on  whicn 
he  was  employed  when  I  came  in,  and  on  which 
he  seemed  much  intent.  Finding  him  thus 
engaged,  I  made  my  visit  very  short,  and  had 
no  more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  ex- 
pressing a  serious  regret  that  a  friend  of  ours 
was  living  at  too  much  expense,  considering 
how  poor  an  appearance  he  made :  "  \i^  said 
he,  "  a  man  has  splendour  from  his  expense,  if 
he  spends  his  money  in  pride  or  in  pleasure,  he 
has  value;  but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it  for 
him,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  has 
no  advantage  from  it." 

On  Friday,  March  20, 1  found  him  at  his  own 
house,  sitting  with  Mrs  Williams,  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  room  formerly  allotted  to  me 
was  now  appropriated  to  a  charitable  purpose ; 
Mrs  Desmoulins,*  and  I  think  her  daughter, 
and  a  Miss  Carmichael,  being  all  lodged  in  it 
Such  was  his  humanity,  and  such  his  generosity, 
that  Mrs  Desmoulins  herself  told  me  he  allowed 
her  half-a-guinea  a  week.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  was  above  a  twelfth  part  of  his 
pension. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods  of 
his  life  very  remarkable.  Mr  Howard  of  Lich- 
field, at  whose  father's  house  Johnson  had  in 
his  early  years  been  kindly  received,  told  me 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Charter  House, 
his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to 
Mr  Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  found  him  in  an  upper  room,  of  poor  ap- 
pearance. Johnson  received  him  with  much 
courtcousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him 
as  to  a  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  education, 
and  other  particulars.  When  he  afterwards 
came  to  know  and  understand  the  high  char- 
acter of  this  great  man,  he  recollected  his  con- 
descension with  wonder.  He  added,  that  when 
he  was  going  away,  Mr  Johnson  presented  him 
with  half-a-guinea ;  and  this,  said  Mr  Howard, 
was  at  a  time  when  he  probably  had  not  another. 

We  retired  from  Mrs  Williams  to  another 
room.  Tom  Davies  soon  after  joined  us.  He 
had  now  unfortunately  failed  in  his  circum- 
stances, and  was  much  indebted  to  Dr  Johnson's 
kindness  in  obtaining  for  him  many  alleviations 
of  his  distress.  After  he  went  away,  Johnson 
blamed  his  folly  in  quitting  the  stage,  by  which 
he  and  his  wife  got  500/.  a  year.  I  said,  I 
believed  it  was  owing  to  Churchill's  attack  upon 
him, 

"He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  a  bone.* 

Johnson  :  "  I  believe  so  too.  Sir.  But  what 
a  man  is  he,  who  is  to  be  driven  from  the  stage 
by  a  line?  Another  line  would  have  driven  him 
from  his  shop.*' 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  counsel  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  oppose  a 
road  bill  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  asked  him 
what  mode  he  would  advise  me  to  follow  in 
addressing  such  an  audience.  Johnson:  "Why, 

*  Daughter  of  Dr  Swinfen,  Johnson's  godiath^^,  and  widow 
of  Mr  D^moulins,  a  writing>mastec. 
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Sir,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a  good  deal 
of  extraneous  matter,  which  you  are  to  produce 
occasionally,  so  ao  to  fill  up  the  time;  for  you 
must  consider,  that  they  do  not  listen  much.  If 
you  begin  with  the  strength  of  your  cause,  it  may 
be  lost  before  they  begin  to  listen.  When  you 
catch  a  moment  of  attention,  press  the  merits  of 
the  question  upon  them."  He  said,  as  to  one 
point  of  the  merits,  that  he  thought  **it  would  be 
a  wrong  thing  to  deprive  the  small  landholders 
of  the  privilege  of  assessing  themselves  for 
making  and  repairing  the  high  roads;  it  was 
destroying  a  certain  portion  of  liberty ^  without 
a  good  reason^  which  was  always  a  bad  thingJ* 
When  I  mentioned  this  observation  next  day  to 
Mr  Wilkes,  he  pleasantly  said,  "  What  1  does  lie 
talk  of  liberty  ?  Liberty  is  as  ridiculous  in  his 
mouth  as  Religion  in  mine/*  Mr  Wilkes's  advice 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  more  respectful 
towards  the  senate,  than  that  of  Dr  Johnson : 
"  Be  as  impudent  as  you  can,  as  merry  as  you 
can,  and  say  whatever  comes  uppermost.  Jack 
Lee  is  the  best  heard  there  of  any  counsel ;  and 
he  is  the  most  impudent  dog,  and  always  abusing 
us." 

In  my  interview  with  Dr  Johnson  this  evening, 
I  was  quite  easy,  quite  as  his  companion;  upon 
which  I  find  in  my  Journal  the  following  reflec- 
tion ;  "  So  ready  is  my  mind  to  suggest  matter 
for  dissatisfaction,  that  I  felt  a  sort  of  regret  that 
I  was  so  easy.  I  missed  that  awful  reverence 
with  which  I  used  to  contemplate  Mr  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  the  complex  magnitude  of  his  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  character.  I  have  a  wonder- 
ful superstitious  love  of  mystery;  when,  perhaps, 
the  truth  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  cloudy  dark- 
ness of  my  own  mind.  I  should  be  glad  that  I 
am  more  advanced  in  my  progress  of  being,  so 
that  I  can  view  Dr  Johnson  with  a  steadier  and 
clearer  eye.  My  dissatisfaction  to-night  was 
foolish.  Would  it  not  be  foolish  to  regret  that 
we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a  future  state  ? 
That  *  we  now  see  in  a  glass  darkly,*  but  shall 
*  then  see  face  to  face '?" — This  reflection,  which 
I  thus  freely  communicate,  will  be  valued  by  the 
thinking  part  of  my  readers,  who  may  have  them- 
selves experienced  a  similar  state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to  Mr 
Thrale's ;  where,  as  Mr  Strahan  once  complained 
to  me,  "he  was  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  from 
the  society  of  his  old  friends."  I  was  kept  in 
London  by  business,  and  wrote  to  him  on  the 
27th,  "that  a  separation  from  him  for  a  week,  when 
we  were  so  near,  was  equal  to  a  separation  for  a 
year,  when  we  were  at  four  hundred  miles  dis- 
tance." I  went  to  Streatham  on  Monday,  March 
30.  Before  he  appeared,  Mrs  Thrale  made  a 
very  characteristical  remark  : — "  I  do  not  know 
for  certain  what  will  please  Dr  Johnson  :  but  I 
know  for  certain  that  it  will  displease  him  to 
praise  anything,  even,  what  he  likes,  extrava- 
gantly." 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declama- 
tions against  the  age,  on  account  of  luxury, — in- 
crease of  London, — scarcity  of  provisions, —and 


I  other  such  topics.  "  Houses,"  said  he,  "  will  be 
built  till  rents  fall;  and  com  is  more  plentiful 
now  than  ever  it  was." 

I  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous  story 
told  me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  passenger 
with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to-day.  Mrs  Thrale 
having  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  it,  in  talking 
to  me,  called  it  "The  story  told  you  by  the  old 
woman?* — "Now,  Madam,"  said  I,  "give  me 
leave  to  catch  you  in  the  fact :  it  was  not  an  old 
woman^  but  an  old  man^  whom  I  mentioned  as 
having  told  me  this."  I  presumed  to  take  an  op- 
portunity, in  presence  of  Johnson,  of  showing  this 
lively  lady  how  ready  she  was,  unintentionally, 
to  deviate  from  exact  authenticity  of  narration. 

Thomas  ^  Kempis,  he  observed,  must  be  a  good 
book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its  arms  to  receive 
it  It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in  one  lan- 
guage or  other,  as  many  times  as  there  have  been 
months  since  it  first  came  out.^"  I  always  was 
struck  with  this  sentence  in  it :  "  Be  not  angry 
that  you  cannot  make  others  as  you  wish  them 
to  be,  since  you  cannot  make  yourself  as  you 
wish  to  be." 

He  said,  "  I  was  angry  with  Hurd  about  Cow- 
ley, for  having  published  a  selection  of  his 
works :  but,  upon  better  consideration,  I  think 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man's  publishing  as 
much  as  he  chooses  of  any  author,  if  he  does  not 
put  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  A  man,  for  instance, 
may  print  the  Odes  of  Horace  alone."  He 
seemed  to  be  in  a  more  indulgent  humour  than 
when  this  subject  was  discussed  between  him 
and  Mr  Murphy. 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  coflfee,  there  came 
in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  family  was  an 
ancient  Irish  peerage;  but  it  suffered  by  taking 
the  generous  sides  in  the  troubles  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  conversa- 
tion, and  was  accompanied  by  a  young  gentle- 
man, his  son. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  the 
Life  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  celebrated  Scot- 
tish antiquary,  and  founder  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  at  Edinbur^'h,  in  the  original  manu- 
script in  his  own  handwriting ;  and  that  it  was,  I 
believed,  the  most  natural  and  candid  account  of 
himself  that  ever  was  given  by  any  man.  As 
an  instance,  he  tells  that  the  Duke  of  Perth,  then 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  pressed  him  very  much 
to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  that 
he  resisted  all  his  Grace's  arguments  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  one  day  he  felt  himself,  as  it 
were,  instantaneously  convinced,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  ran  into  the  Duke's  arms,  and  em- 
braced the  ancient  religion;  that  he  continued 
very  steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  accompanied 
his  Grace  to  London  one  winter,  and  lived  in  his 
household ;  that  there  he  found  the  rigid  fasting 
prescribed  by  the  church  very  severe  upon  him ; 
that  this  disposed  him  to  reconsider  the  contro- 
versy, and  having  then  seen  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  he  returned  to  Protestantism.  I  talked  • 
of  some  time  or  other  publishing  this  curious 
life.  Mrs  Thrale  :  "  I  think  you  had  as  well 
let  alone  that  publication.    To  discover  such 
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t^'eakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone." 
Johnson:  **Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture  of 
human  nature.  How  often  are  the  primary 
motives  of  our  greatest  actions  as  small  as 
Sibbald's,  for  his  re-conversion  ?**  MRS  Thrale  : 
**  But  may  they  not  as  well  be  forgotten?"  JOHN- 
SON :  "  No,  Madam,  a  man  loves  to  review  his 
own  mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary,  or  journal" 
Lord  Trimlestown  :  "True,  Sir.  As  the  ladies 
love  to  see  themselves  in  a  glass ;  so  a  man  likes 
to  see  himself  in  his  journal."  BoswELL:  "A 
very  pretty  allusion."  JOHNSON  :  "  Yes,  indeed." 
Boswell:  "And  as  a  lady  adjusts  her  dress 
before  a  mirror,  a  man  adjusts  his  character  by 
looking  at  his  journal."  I  next  year  found  the 
very  same  thought  in  Atterbur/s  "Funeral 
Sermon  on  Lady  Cutts;"  where,  having  men- 
tioned her  diary,  he  sa>^,  "In  this  glass  she  every 
day  dressed  her  mind."  This  is  a  proof  of  coin- 
cidence, and  not  of  plagiarism ;  for  I  had  never 
read  that  sermon  before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast, 
Johnson  gave  a  very  earnest  recommendation  of 
what  he  himself  practised  with  the  utmost  con- 
scientiousness :  I  mean  a  strict  attention  to 
truth,  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars. 
"Accustom  your  children,"  said  he,  "constantly 
to  this  ;  if  a  thing  happened  at  one  window,  and 
they,  when  relatmg  it,  say  that  it  happened  at 
another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check 
them  ;  you  do  not  know  where  deviation  from 
truth  will  end."  Boswell  :  "  It  may  come  to 
the  door :  and  when  once  an  account  is  at  all 
varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  may  by  degrees 
be  varied  so  as  to  be  totally  different  from  what 
really  happened."  Our  lively  hostess,  whose 
fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this, 
and  ventured  to  say,  "Nay,  this  is  too  much. 
If  Mr  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea,  I 
would  comply,  as  I  should  feel  the  restraint  only 
tv.'ice  a  day ;  but  little  variations  in  narrative 
must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one  is 
not  perpetually  watching."  JOHNSON;  "Well, 
Madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watch- 
ing. It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth 
than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so 
much  falsehood  in  the  world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr  Warton's  "  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  Johnson  has 
given  the  following  salutary  caution  upon  this 
subject : — "  Nothing  but  experience  could  evince 
the  frequency  of  false  information,  or  enable  any 
man  to  conceive  that  so  many  groundless 
reports  should  be  propagated,  as  every  man  of 
eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some  men  re- 
late what  they  think,  as  what  they  know  ;  some 
men  of  confused  memories  and  habitual  inac- 
curacy, ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to 
another ;  and  some  talk  on^  without  thought  or 
care.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to  broach  false- 
hoods, which  are  afterwards  innocently  diffused 
by  successive  relaters."*  Had  he  lived  to  read 
what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs  Piozzi  have  re- 
lated concerning  himself,  how  much  would  he 
have  found  his  observation  illustrated.    He  was 

*  Literary  Magadoe,  1756,  p.  37. 


indeed  so  much  impressed  with  the  prevalence 
of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  unintentional,  that  1 
never  knew  any  person  who,  upon  hearing  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  told,  discovered 
more  of  the  incredulus  odL  He  would  say,  with 
a  significant  look  and  decisive  tone,  "  It  is  not 
so.  Do  not  tell  this  again.'**  He  inculcated 
upon  all  his  friends  the  importance  of  perpetual 
vigilance  against  the  slightest  degrees  of  false- 
hood ;  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds observed  to  me,  has  been,  that  all  who 
were  of  his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of 
truth  and  accuracy,  which  they  would  not  have 

Cossessed  in  the  same  degree,  if  they  had  not 
een  acquainted  with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  "  It  is  wonderful 
that  five  thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  still  it  is  unde- 
cided whether  or  not  there  has  ever  been  an 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  person  appearing 
after  death.  All  argument  is  against  it ;  but  aU 
belief  is  for  it" 

He  said,  "John  Wesley's  conversation  isgood^ 
but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged 
to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagree- 
able to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and 
have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do." 

On  Friday,  April  3, 1  dined  with  him  in  London, 
in  a  company^  where  were  present  several 
eminent  men,  whom  1  shall  not  name,  but  dis- 
tinguish their  parts  in  the  conversation  by  differ- 
ent letters. 

F.  "  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous  antique 
marbledog2*3of  Mr  Jennings,  valuedatathousand 
guineas,  said  to  be  Alcibiades'  dog."  JOHNSON : 
"  His  tail  then  must  be  docked.  That  was  the 
mark  of  Alcibiades'  dog."  E. :  "A  thousand 
guineas  1  The  representation  of  no  animal 
whatever  is  worth  so  much.  At  this  rate  a  dead 
dog  would  indeed  be  better  than  a  living  lion.** 
TOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  it  is  not  the  worth  of  the  thing, 
but  of  the  skill  in  forming  it,  which  is  so  highly 
estimated  Everj'thing  that  enlarges  the  sphere 
of  human  powers,  that  shows  man  he  can  do 
what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  is  valuable. 
The  first  man  who  balanced  a  straw  upon  his 
nose ;  Johnson,  who  rode  upon  three  horses  at 
a  time  ;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserved  the 
applause  of  mankind,  not  on  account  of  the  use 
of  what  they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity  which  they 
exhibited."  Boswell  :  "Yet  a  misapplication 
of  time  and  assiduity  is  not  to  be  encouraged, 
Addison,  in  one  of  his  'Spectators'  commends 
the  judgment  of  a  King,  who,  as  a  suitable 
reward  to  a  man  that  by  long  perseverance  bad 
attained  to  the  art  of  throwing  a  barley-corn 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him  a  bushel 
of  barley."  Johnson  :  "He  must  have  been  a 
King  of  Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce."  F. : 
"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  antique  figures  of 
an  animal  is  the  boar  at  Florence."    Johnson  : 

•The  following  pl.iusible  but  over-prudent  counsel  on  this 
subject  is  given  by  an  Italian  vTiter  «<♦  t^uoted  by  R*di% 
**  De  Gemratianc  Insectorum,"  with  the  epithet  of  **  dmiai, 

"  Scmure  &  quel  ver  che  a  faccia  di  menzognit  -  ,  :) 

I>ci  i'uom  chiuder  le  labbra  quanto  ei  puot«s 
Pen!  ch^  senza  colpa  (a  >'crgogna.'*  • '  *  * 
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"  The  first  boar  that  is  well  made  in  marble 
should  be  preserved  as  a  wonder.  When  men 
arrive  at  a  facility  of  making  boars  well,  then 
the  workmanship  is  not  of  such  value,  but  they 
should  however  be  preserved  as  examples,  and 
as  a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost." 

E.  :  "  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  pre- 
sent of  emigration.     I  am  convinced  that  emigra- 
tion makes  a  country  more  populous."  J. :  "  That 
sounds  very  much  like  a  paradox."    E. :  *'  Ex- 
portation of  men,  like  exportation  of  all  other 
commodities,  makes  more  be  produced.**    John- 
son :  "  But  there  would  be  more  people  were 
there  not  emigration,  provided  there  w^ere  food 
for  more."    E.  :  "  No,  leave  a  few  breeders,  and 
youUl  have  more  people  than  if  there  were  no 
emigration."    Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  plain 
there  will  be  more  people,  if  there  are  more 
breeders.    Thirty  cows  in  good  pasture  will  pro- 
duce more  calves  than  ten  cows,  provided  they 
have  good  bulls."    E. :  "  There  are  bulls  enough 
in  Ireland."    Johnson  (smiling):  "So,  Sir,  I 
should  think  from  your  argument."    Boswell  : 
"  You  said,  exportation  of  men,  like  exportation 
of  other  commodities,  makes  more  be  produced. 
But  a  bounty  is  given  to  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  and  no  bounty  is  given  for  the  ex- 
portation of  men  ;  though,  mdeed,  those  who  go, 
gain  by  it."    R, :  "  But  the  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  com  is  paid  at  home."    E. :  "  That's 
the  same  thing."    JOHNSON  :  "  No,  Sir."    R. : 
"A  man  who  stays  at  home,  gains  nothing  by 
his  neighbour's  emigrating."   BoswELL  :  "  I  can 
understand  that  emigration  may  be  the  cause 
that  more  people  may  be  produced  in  a  country ; 
but  the  country  will  not  therefore  be  the  more 
populous  ;  for  the  people  issue  from  it.     It  can 
only  be  said  that  there  is  a  flow  of  people.     It 
is  an  encouragement  to  have  children,  to  know 
that  they  can  get  a  living  by  emigration."    R.  : 
"Yes,  if  there  were  an  emigration  of  children 
under  six  years  of  age.     But  they  don't  emigrate 
till  they  could  cam  their  livelihood  in  some  way 
at  home."    C. :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most 
unhealthy  countries,  where  there  are  the  most 
destructive  diseases,  such  as  Egypt  and  Bengal, 
are  the  most  populous."    Johnson  :  "  Countries 
which  are  the  most  populous  have  the  most  de- 
stmctive  diseases.     That  is  the  true  state  of  the 
proposition."    C. :  "  Holland  is  very  unhealthy, 
yet  it  is  exceedingly  populous."    JOHNSON  :  "  I 
know  not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.     But  its 
populousness  is  owing  to  an  influx  of  people 
from  all  other  countries.    Disease  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  populousness,  for  it  not  only  carries  off 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people ;  but  those  who 
are  left  are  weakened,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  increase." 

R. :  "  Mr  E.,  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when 
posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  you  took 
so  much  pains,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it 
could  produce  no  effect,  that  not  one  vote  would 
be  gained  by  it."  E. :  "  Waiving  your  compli- 
ment to  me,  I  shall  say  in  general,  that  it  is  very 


well  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to  speak 
well  in  Parliament  A  man,  who  has  vanity, 
speaks  to  display  his  talents ;  and  if  a  man  speaks 
well,  he  gradually  establishes  a  certain  reputation 
and  consequence  in  the  general  opinion,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  have  its  political  reward. 
Besides,  though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good 
speech  has  its  effect  Though  an  act  which  has 
been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its 
progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  softened  in  such  a 
manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  minister  has  been 
told  that  the  members  attached  to  him  are  so 
sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absurdity  from  what 
they  have  heard,  that  it  must  be  altered."  John- 
son :  "  And,  Sir,  there  is  a  gratification  of  pride. 
Though  we  cannot  out-vote  them  we  will  out- 
argue  them.  They  shall  not  do  wrong  without 
its  being  shown  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world."  E. :  "  The  House  of  Commons  is  a 
mixed  body  (I  except  the  minority,  which  I  hold 
to  be  pure  [smiling^  but  I  take  the  whole  house). 
It  is  a  mass  by  no  means  pure;  but  neither  is  it 
wholly  cormpt,  though  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  cormption  in  it.  There  are  many  members 
who  generally  go  with  the  minister,  who  will  not 
go  all  lengths.  There  are  many  honest  well- 
meaning  country  gentlemen  who  are  in  Parlia- 
ment only  to  keep  up  the  consequence  of  their 
families.  Upon  most  of  these  a  good  speech  will 
have  influence."  Johnson:  "  We  are  all  more 
or  less  governed  by  interest  But  interest  will 
not  make  us  do  ever^^thing.  In  a  case  which 
admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  think  on  the  side  which 
is  for  our  interest,  and  generally  bring  ourselves 
to  act  accordingly.  But  the  subject  must  admit 
of  diversity  of  colouring ;  it  must  receive  a  colour 
on  that  side.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there 
are  members  enough  who  will  not  vote  what  is 
grossly  unjust  or  absurd.  No,  Sir,  there  must 
always  be  right  enough,  or  appearance  of  right, 
to  keep  wrong  in  countenance."  Boswell  : 
"There  is  surely  always  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment who  have  places,  or  who  want  to  have 
them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  generally  ready 
to  support  Government  without  requiring  any 
pretext."  E. :  "True,  Sir;  that  majority  will 
always  follow. 

*  Qu6  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium.'" 

Boswell  :  "  Well  now,  let  us  take  the  common 
phrase,  Place-hunters.  I  thought  they  had 
hunted  without  regard  to  anything,  just  as  their 
huntsman,  the  minister,  leads,  looking  only 
to  the  prey."*  J. :  "  But  taking  yoiu:  metaphor, 
you  know  that  in  hunting  there  are  few  so 
desperately  keen  as  to  follow  without  reserve. 
Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches  and  hedges, 
and  risk  their  necks,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or 
even  to  dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire." 
Boswell :  "I  am  glad  there  are  some  good, 
quiet,    moderate    political   himters."     E. :   **I 


*  Lord  BoIIngbroke,  who,  however  detestable  as  a 
physician,  must  he  allowed  to  have  had  admirable  talents  as  • 
poutical  writer,  thus  describes  the  House  of  Commoos,  in  his 
Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham :— "  You  know  the  nature  of 
that  assembly ;  ^ey  erow,  like  hounds,  fond  of  the  man  who 
ibows  them  game,  and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  used  to  be  en^ 
oouraged." 
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believe  in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I  should 
have  been  in  the  minority :  I  have  always  been 
in  the  minority."  P.:  "The  House  of  Com- 
mons resembles  a  private  company.  How 
seldom  is  any  man  convinced  by  another's 
argument;  passion  and  pride  rise  against  it." 
R. :  "  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  a 
minister,  sure  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  should  resolve  that  there  should  be 
no  speaking  at  all  upon  his  side  ? "  E. :  "  He 
must  soon  go  out.  That  has  been  tried;  but 
it  was  found  it  would  not  do." 

E.  :  "The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive; 
it  is  Teutonic,  a  mixture  of  the  northern 
tongues;  it  has  much  English  in  it."  JOHN- 
SON: "It  may  have  been  radically  Teutonic; 
but  the  English  and  High  Dutch  have  no 
similarity  to  the  eye,  though  radically  the  same. 
Once,  when  looking  into  Low  Dutch,  I  found, 
in  a  whole  page,  only  one  word  similar  to 
English;  stroemy  like  stream^  and  it  signified 
tide  J*  E. ;  "  I  remember  having  seen  a  Dutch 
Sonnet,  in  which  I  found  this  word,  roesnopies. 
Nobody  would  at  first  think  that  this  could  be 
English;  but  when  we  inquire,  we  find  roes^ 
rose,  and  nopie,  knob ;  so  we  have  rosebuds?* 

Johnson  :  "  I  have  been  reading  Thicknesse^s 
Travels,  which  I  think  are  entertaining."  Bos- 
well  :  "  What,  Sir,  a  good  book  ? "  Johnson  : 
"Yes,  Sir,  to  read  once;  I  do  not  say  you  are 
to  make  a  study  of  it,  and  digest  it;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  true  book  in  his  intention. 
All  travellers  generally  mean  to  tell  truth; 
though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon  Smollett's 
account  of  his  alarming  a  whole  town  in  France 
by  firing  a  blunderbuss,  and  frightening  a  French 
nobleman  till  he  made  him  tie  on  his  portman- 
teau, that  he  would  be  loth  to  say  Smollett  had 
told  two  lies  in  one  page ;  but  he  had  found  the 
only  town  in  France  where  these  things  could 
have  happened.  Travellers  must  often  be  mis- 
taken. In  everything,  except  where  mensuration 
can  be  applied,  they  may  honestly  differ.  There 
has  been,  of  late,  a  strange  turn  in  travellers 
to  be  displeased." 

E  :  "  From  the  experience  which  I  have  had 
— and  I  have  had  a  great  deal — I  have  learnt  to 
think  better  of  mankind."  Johnson;  "From 
my  experience  I  have  found  them  worse  in  com- 
mercial dealings,  more  disposed  to  cheat,  than 
I  had  any  notion  of;  but  more  disposed  to  do 
one  another  good  than  I  had  conceived."  J. : 
**  Less  just  and  more  beneficent."  JOHNSON : 
"And  really  it  is  wonderful,  considering  how 
much  attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  ward  off  immediate  evils 
which  press  upon  them,  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  they  do  for  others.  As  it  is  said  of  the 
greatest  liar,  that  he  tells  more  truth  than  false- 
hood; so  it  may  be  said  of  the  worst  man, 
that  he  does  more  good  than  evil."  BOSWELL: 
"Perhaps  from  experience  men  may  be  found 
happier  than  we  suppose."  JOHNSON:  "No, 
Sir;  the  more  we  inquire  we  shall  find  men  less 
happy."  P.:  "As  to  thinking  better  or  worse 
of  mankind  from    experience,  some    cunning 


people  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have 
put  men  to  the  test,  as  they  think.  There  is  a 
very  good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in 
his  character  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  A  gentle- 
man brought  his  servant  before  him,  upon  an 
accusation  of  having  stolen  some  money  from 
him ;  but  it  having  come  out  that  he  had  laid  it 
purposely  in  the  servant's  way,  in  order  to  try 
his  honesty,  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to 
prison."*  Johnson:  "To  resist  temptation 
once  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty.  If  a. 
servant,  indeed,  were  to  resist  the  continued 
temptation  of  silver  lying  in  a  window,  as  some 
people  let  it  lie,  when  he  is  sure  his  master  does 
not  know  how  much  there  is  of  it,  he  would 
give  a  strong  proof  of  honesty.  But  this  is  a 
proof  to  whicn  you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man. 
You  know,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  temptation,  which  will  overcome  any 
virtue.  Now,  m  so  far  as  you  approach  tempta- 
tion to  a  man,  you  do  him  an  mjury;  and,  if 
he  is  overcome,  you  share  his  guilt."  P. :  "  And, 
when  once  overcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  be 
got  the  better  of  again."  Boswell  :  "  Yes,  you 
are  his  seducer;  you  have  debauched  him.  I 
have  known  a  man  resolved  to  put  friendship  ta 
the  test,  by  asking  a  friend  to  lend  him  money, 
merely  with  that  view,  when  he  did  not  want  it." 
Johnson:  "That  is  very  wrong,  Sir.  Your 
friend  may  be  a  narrow  man,  and  yet  have  many 
good  qualities;  narrowness  may  be  his  only 
fault  Now  you  are  trying  his  general  char- 
acter as  a  friend,  by  one  particular  singly,  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  defective,  when,  in  truth, 
his  character  is  composed  of  many  particulars." 
E.:  "I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret, 
which  this  societv  was  favoured  with  by  our 
friend  the  Dean,^  is  nearly  out;  I  think  he 
should  be  written  to,  to  send  another  of  the  same 
kind.  Let  the  request  be  made  with  a  happy 
ambiguity  of  expression,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  chance  of  his  sending  //  also  as  a  present.** 
Johnson:  "  I  am  willing  to  oflTcr  my  services  as 
secretary  on  this  occasion."  P. :  "  As  many  as 
are  for  Dr  Johnson  being  secretary  hold  up  your 
hands.  —  Carried  unanimously."  Boswell  : 
"He  will  be  our  Dictator."  JOHNSON:  "No, 
the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.  I  am  only 
to  write  for  wine:  and  I  am  quite  disinterested, 
as  I  drink  none;  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
having  forged  the  application.  I  am  no  more 
than  humble  J^n^tf."  E.r  "Then  you  shall /r^f- 
scribe."  Boswell:  "Very  well.  The  first 
play  of  words  to-day."  J. :  "  No,  no;  the  bulls 
m  Ireland."  Johnson:  "  Were  I  your  Dictator, 
you  should  have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my 
business  cavere  ne  quid  detrimenti  Respublica 
caperety  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome  was 
ruined  by  luxury"  (smiling).  E.:  "  If  you  allow 
no  wine  as  Dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me 
for  your  master  of  horse.^ 

•  Pope  thus  introduces  the  story : — 

"  Faith  I  in  such  case  if  you  should  prosecute, 
I  think  Sir  Godfrey  should  decide  the  suit, 
Who  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  cash  away, 
And  puniiih'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way.** 

••//«//.  o/Horact"  book  iL  epist.  •» 
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On  Saturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with 
Johnson  at  Dr  Taylor's,  where  he  had  dined. 
He  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a  tragedy 
written  by  a  Dr  Kennedy  (not  the  Lisbon  physi- 
cian). "The  catastrophe  of  it,"  said  he,  "was, 
that  a  King,  who  was  jealous  of  his  Queen  with 
his  prime  minister,  mutilated  himself.*  This 
tragedy  was  actually  shown  about  in  manuscript 
to  several  people,  and,  amongst  others,  to  Mr 
Fitzherbert,  who  repeated  to  me  two  Hnes  of  the 
prologue: — 

*  Our  hero's  fate  we  have  but  gently  touch'd  ; 
The  fair  might  blame  us,  if  it  were  less  couched.' 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  what  absurd  and  in- 
decent images  men  will  introduce  into  their 
writings,  without  being  sensible  of  the  absurdity 
and  indecency.  I  remember  Lord  Orrery  told 
me,  that  there  was  a  pamphlet  written  against 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  whole  of  which  was 
an  allegory  on  the  Phallic  obscenity.  The 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  asked  Lord  Orrery  ivho 
this  person  was  ?  He  answered  he  did  not  know. 
She  said  she  would  send  to  Mr  Pulteney,  who, 
she  supposed,  would  inform  her.  So,  then,  to 
prevent  her  from  making  herself  ridiculous,  Lord 
Orrery  sent  her  grace  a  note,  in  which  he  gave 
her  to  understand  what  was  meant" 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening:  and  read  in  a 
variety  of  books:  suddenly  throwing  down  one 
and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night. 
Taylor  :  "  You^l  be  robbed,  if  you  do ;  or  you 
must  shoot  a  highwayman.  Now,  I  would 
rather  be  robbed  than  do  that;  I  would  not 
shoot  a  highwayman."  JOHNSON :  "  But  I 
would  rather  shoot  him  in  the  instant  when  he 
is  attempting  to  rob  me,  than  afterwards  swear 
against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  take  away  his 
life,  after  he  has  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I  am 
right  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  I  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  I  swear :  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  if  I  shoot  him  in  the  act. 
Besides,  we  feel  less  reluctance  to  take  away  a 
man's  life,  when  we  are  heated  by  the  injury, 
than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of  time  by  aii  oath, 
after  we  have  cooled."  Boswell  :  "  So,  Sir, 
you  would  rather  act  from  the  motive  of  private 
passion,  than  that  of  public  advantage."  John- 
son :  "Nay,  Sir,  when  I  shoot  the  highwayman 
I  act  from  both."  BoswELL  :  "  Very  well,  very 
well.  There  is  no  catching  him."  JOHNSON  : 
"  At  the  same  time,  one  does  not  know  what  to 
say.  For,  perhaps,  one  may,  a  year  after,  hang 
himself  from  uneasiness  for  having  shot  a  high- 
wayman 1 1     Few  minds  are  fit  to  be  trusted 

*  The  rcvene  of  the  story  of  Combahus^  on  which  Mr  David 
Hume  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  a  friend  of  his  had  written  a 
traced]^.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  I  may  have  been  inac- 
curaie  in  my  perception  of  what  Dr  Johnson  related,  and  that 
he  may  have  been  talking  of  the  same  lodicrotts  tragical  subject 
that  Mr  Hume  had  mentioned. 

t  The  late  Duke  of  Montrose  was  generally  said  to  have  been 
nneasy  on  that  account  j  but  I  can  contradict  the  report  frcun 
his  Grace's  own  authority.  As  he  used  to  admit  me  to  very 
easy  conversation  with  him,  I  took  the  liberty  to  introduce  thte 
subject.  His  Grace  told  me  that  when  riding  (Hie  night,  near 
London,  he  was  attacked  by  two  highwaymen  on  horscrack,  and 
that  be  instantly  shot  one  of  them,  upon  which  the  other  gal- 


with  so  great  a  thing."  BoswELL :  "Then,  Sir, 
you  would  not  shoot  him?"  Johnson:  "But 
I  might  be  vexed  afterwards  for  that,  too." 

Thrale's  carriage  not  having  come  for  him,  as 
he  expected,  I  accompanied  him  some  part  of 
the  way  home  to  his  own  house.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  talked  of  him  to  Mr  Dunning  a  few 
days  before,  and  had  said,  that  in  his  company 
we  did  not  so  much  interchange  conversation, 
as  listen  to  him;  and  that  Dunning  observed 
upon  this,  "  One  is  always  willing  to  listen  to 
Dr  Johnson  :"  to  which  I  answered.  "That  is 
a  great  deal  from  you,  Sir."  "Yes,  Sir,"  said 
Johnson,  "  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here  is  a  man 
willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  listening 
all  the  rest  of  the  year."  Boswell  :  "  I  think. 
Sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a  hand- 
some thing,  which  has  been  said  of  him  by 
another.  It  tends  to  increase  benevolence." 
Johnson  :  "  Undoubtedly,  it  is  right.  Sir." 

On  Tuesday,  April  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him 
at  his  house.     He  said,  "nobody  was  content." 
I  mentioned  to  him  a  respectable  person***  in 
Scotland    whom    he    knew ;    and    I    asserted, 
that  I  really  believed  he  was  always  content. 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  content  with 
the     present;     he    has     always     some     new 
scheme,     some     new     plantation,    something 
which     is    future.       You    know    he    was    not 
content     as     a    widower;     for     he    married 
again."     Boswell :  "But  he  is  not  restless." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  is  only  locally  at  rest.    A 
chemist  is  locally  at  rest ;  but  his  miAd  is  hard 
at  work.    This  gentleman  has  done  with  ex- 
ternal exertions.      It  is  too  late  for  him    to 
engage  in  distant  projects."    Boswell:  "He 
seems  to  amuse  himself  quite  well :  to  have  his 
attention  fixed,  and  his  tranquillity  preserved  by 
very  small  matters.     I   have  tried  this;  but  it 
would  not  do  with  me."    JOHNSON  (laughing) : 
"No,  Sir;  it  must  be  born  with  a  man  to  be 
contented  to  take  up  with  little  things.     Women 
have  a  great  advantage  that  they  may  take  up 
with  little  things,  without  disgracing  themselves; 
a  man  cannot,  except  with  fiddling.      Had  I 
learnt  to  fiddle,  I  should  have  done  nothing 
else."     Boswell:    "Pray,   Sir,   did  you  ever 
play  on  any  musical  instrument  ?  "    Johnson  : 
"  No,  Sir,  I  once  bought  me  a  flageolet :  but  I 
never   made   out    a    tune."      Boswell:    "A 
flageolet,  Sir?— so  small  an   instrument."*    I 
should  like  to  hear  you  play  on  the  violoncello. 
That    should    have    been   your    instrument." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  might  as  well  have  played 
on   the  violoncello  as  another ;  but   I   should 
have  done  nothing  else.     No,  sir  ;  a  man  would 
never  undertake  great  things  could  he  be  amused 
with  small     I  once  tried  knotting.    Dempster's 

loped  off;  that  his  servant,  who  was  very  well  mounted,  oroposed 
to  pursue  him  and  take  htm,  but  that  his  Grace  said,  "  No,  we 
have  had  blood  enough :  I  hope  the  man  may  live  to  repent.' 
His  Grace,  upon  my  presuming  to  put  the  question,  aasored  me 
that  his  mind  was  not  at  all  clouded  by  what  he  had  thos  done 
in  self-defence. 

*  When  I  toM  this  to  Miss  Seward,  she  smiled,  and  repealed 
vith  admirable  readiness,  from  *'  Ads  and  Galatea." 
"  Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  ample  growth. 
To  make  a  pipe  for  my  capauuus  mouth.** 
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sister  undertook  to  teach  me ;  but  I  could  not 
learn  it."  Boswell  :  **  So,  Sir,  it  will  be  related 
in  pompous  narrative,  *  Once  for  his  amusement 
he  tried  knotting ;  nor  did  this  Hercules  disdain 
the  distaff.* "  Johnson  :  "  Knitting  of  stockings 
is  a  good  amusement.  As  a  freeman  of  Aber- 
deen, I  should  be  a  knitter  of  stockings."  He 
asked  me  to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr 
Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to  which  I  agreed,  j 
had  lent  him  **An  Account  of  Scotland,  in 
1702,"  written  by  a  man  of  various  inquiry,  an 
English  Chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed  there. 
Johnson:  '^It  is  sad  stuff,  Sir,  miserably 
written,  as  books  in  general  then  were.  There 
is  now  an  elegance  of  style  universally  diffused. 
No  man  now  writes  so  ill  as  *  Martin's  Account 
of  the  Hebrides  *  is  written.  A  man  could  not 
write  so  ill,  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant's 
derk  now  to  write,  and  he'll  do  better." 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a 
certain  female  friend's**^ "  laxity  of  narration,  and 
inattention  to  truth."—"  I  am  as  much  vexedj" 
said  he,  "  at  the  case  with  which  she  hears  it 
mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the  thing  itself.  I  told 
her,  *  Madam,  you  are  contented  to  hear  every 
day  said  to  you,  what  the  highest  of  mankind 
have  died  for,  rather  than  bear.'  You  know, 
Sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than 
bear  to  be  told  they  have  uttered  a  falsehood.  Do 
talk  to  her  of  it :  I  am  weary." 

Boswell:  "Was  not  Dr  John  Canripbell  a 
ver>'  inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative.  Sir  ?  He 
once  told  me,  that  he  drank  thirteen  bottles  of 
port  at  a  sitting."  *  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  do 
not  know  that  Campbell  ever  lied  with  pen  and 
ink ;  but  you  could  not  entirely  depend  on  any- 
thing that  he  told  you  in  conversation,  if  there 
was  fact  mixed  with  it.  However,  I  loved 
Campbell;  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man;  he 
had  a  reverence  for  religion.  Though  defective 
in  practice,  he  was  religious  in  principle;  and  he 
did  nothing  grossly  wrong  that  I  have  heard.** 

1  told  him,  that  I  had  been  present  the  day 
before  when  Mrs  Montagu,  the  literary  lady,  sat 
to  Miss  Reynolds  for  her  picture;  and  that  she 
said,  "she  had  bound  up  Mr  Gibbon's  History 
without  the  last  two  offensive  chapters;  for  that 
she  thought  the  book  so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in 
an  elegant  manner,  the  substance  of  the  bad 
writers  niedii  cbv7\  which  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton 
advised  her  to  read."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  she  has 
not  read  them :  she  shows  none  of  this  im- 
petuosity to  me :  she  does  not  know  Greek,  and, 

•  Ix>rd  Macartney  observes  upon  this  passage,  "  I  have  heard 
htm  tell  many  thin£^,  which,  though  embellished  by  their  mode 
of  narrative,  had  their  foundation  in  truth  ;  but  I  never  remember 
anything  approaching  to  this.  If  he  had  written  it.  I  should 
have  supposed  some  wag  had  jput  the  figure  of  one  before  the 
three.**— I  am.  however,  absolutely  certain  that  Dr  Campbell 
told  me  it^  ana  I  gave  particular  attention  to  it,  bein|(  myself  a 
lover  of  wmej  and  therefore  curious  to  hear  whatever  u  remark* 
able  concerning  drinking.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
men  can  drink,  without  suffering  any  injury,  such  a  quantity  as 
to  others  appears  incredible.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  Dr 
Campbell  told  me.  he  took  a  very  long  time  to  this  great  pota- 
tion; and  I  have  heard  Dr  Johnson  say,  "Sir.  if  a  man  drinks 
very  slowly,  and  lets  one  glass  evaporate  before  he  takes 
another,  I  know  not  how  lon^  he  may  drink.**  Dr  Campbell 
mentioned  a  Colonel  of  MiUtia  who  sat  with  him  all  the  time 
and  drank  equally. 


I  fancy,  knows  little  Latin.  She  is  willing  you 
should  think  she  knows  them ;  but  she  docs  not 
say  she  does."  Boswell  :  "  Mr  Harris,  v/ho  was 
present,  agreed  with  her."  Johnson  :  "  Harris 
was  laughing  at  her.  Sir.  Plarris  is  a  sound  solid 
scholar  j  he  does  not  like  interlopers,  Harris, 
however,  is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig.*  I  looked 
into  his  book,  and  thought  he  did  not  understand 
his  own  system."  Boswell;  "He  says  plain 
tilings  in  a  formal  and  abstract  way,  to  be  sure ; 
but  his  method  is  good  :  for  to  have  clear  notions 
upon  any  subject,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
analytic  arrangement"  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  it  is 
what  everybody  does,  whether  they  will  or  na 
But  sometimes  things  may  be  made  darker  by 
definition.  I  see  a  cow,  I  define  her,  Animal 
qnadrupes  ruminans  comuium.  But  a  goat 
ruminates,  and  a  cow  may  have  no  horns.  Caw 
is  plainer."  Boswell  :  ^'  I  think  Dr  Franklin's 
definition  of  Man  a  good  one — *  A  tool-making 
animal.' "  Johnson  :  "  But  many  a  man  never 
made  a  tool :  and  supposing  a  man  without  arms, 
he  could  not  make  a  tool." 

Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  "  I  did  not 
leave  off  wine  because  I  could  not  bear  it !  I 
have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port  without  being 
the  worse  for  it.  University  College  has  wit- 
nessed this."  Boswell  :  "  Why  then.  Sir,  did 
you  leave  it  off?"  Johnson  :  "Why,  Sir,  because 
It  is  much  better  for  a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the  power 
over  himself.  I  shall  not  begin  to  drink  wme  till 
I  grow  old  and  want  it."  Boswell  :  I  think, 
Sir,  you  once  said  to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine 
was  a  great  deduction  from  life."  JOHNSON:  "It 
is  a  diminution  of  pleasure,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  do 
not  say  a  diminution  of  happiness.  There  is  more 
happiness  in  being  rational."  Boswell  :  "  But 
if  we  could  have  pleasure  always,  should  not  we 
be  happy  ?  The  greatest  part  of  men  would  com- 
pound for  pleasure."  Johnson:  "Supposing we 
could  have  pleasure  always,  an  intellectual  man 
would  not  compound  for  it.  The  greatest  part  of 
men  would  compound,  because  the  greatest  part 
of  men  are  gross."  Boswell:  "  I  allow  there 
may  be  greater  pleasure  than  from  >^nne.  I  have 
had  more  pleasure  from  your  conversation.  I 
have  indeed  ;  I  assure  you  I  have."  Johnson  : 
"  When  wc  talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual 
pleasure.  When  a  man  says,  he  had  pleasure 
with  a  woman,  he  does  not  mean  conversation, 
but  something  of  a  \^ry  different  nature.  Philo- 
sophers tell  you  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to 
happiness.  Gross  men  prefer  animal  pleasure. 
So  there  are  men  who  have  preferred  living 
among  savages.  Now  what  a  wretch  must  he 
be,  who  is  content  with  such  conversation  as  can 
be  had  among  savages !  You  may  remember 
an  officer  at  Fort  Augustus,  who  had  served  in 
America,  told  us  of  a  woman  whom  they  were 

*  What  my  friend  meant  bythese  words  concerning  theammbla 
philosopher  of  Salisbury,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  A  friend 
sug^eests,  that  Johnson  thought  his  manner  as  a  writer  affected, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  matUr  did  not  compensate  for  that 
fault.  In  short,  that  he  meant  to  nuike  a  remark  quite  different 
from  that  which  a  eeUbrated gentleman  s«s  made  on  a  very  emi* 
nent  phystdan :  "He  is  a  oozcomb,  but  a  sat^factcrycoxMA^ 
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obliged  to  3/fidj  in  order  to  get  her  back  from 
savage  life."  BOSWELL:  "  She  must  have  been 
an  animal,  a  beast."  JOHNSON;  "  Sir,  she  was  a 
speaking  cat." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become  very 
weary  in  a  company  where  I  heard  not  a  single 
intellectual  sentence,  except  that  "a  man  who 
had  been  settled  ten  years  in  Minorca  was  become 
a  much  inferior  man  to  what  he  was  in  London, 
because  a  man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow 
place."  Johnson  :  "A  man's  mind  grows  narrow 
m  a  narrow  place,  whose  mind  is  enlarged  only 
because  he  has  lived  in  a  large  place  :  but  what 
is  got  by  books  and  thinking,  is  preserved  in  a 
narrow  place  as  well  as  in  a  large  place.  A  man 
cannot  know  modes  of  life  as  well  in  Minorca  as 
in  London;  but  he  may  study  mathematics  as 
well  in  Minorca."  Boswell  :  "I  don't  know, 
Sir,  if  you  had  remained  ten  years  in  the  Isle  of 
Col,  you  would  not  have  been  the  man  you  now 
are,"  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  if  I  had  been  there 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five ;  but  not  if  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five."  BoswELL :  "  I  own.  Sir,  the 
spirits  which  I  have  in  London  make  me  do 
everything  with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  I 
can  talk  twice  as  much  in  London  as  anywhere 
else." 

Of  Goldsmith,  he  said,  "  He  was  not  an  agree- 
able companion,  for  he  talked  always  for  fame. 
A  man  who  does  so  never  can  be  pleasing.  The 
man  who  talks  to  unburden  his  mind  is  the  man 
to  delight  you.  An  eminent  friend  of  ours  is  not 
so  agreeable  as  the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
v^ould  otherwise  make  him,  because  he  talks 
partly  from  ostentation." 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard  one 
of  the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another,  to  go  to 
Dr  Johnson.  I  wondered  what  this  could  mean. 
I  afterwards  learnt,  that  it  was  to  give  her  a 
Bible,  which  he  had  brought  from  London  as  a 
present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in 
reading  " M^moires  de  Fottienelky^  leaning  and 
swinging  upon  the  low  gate  into  the  court,  with- 
out his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes's  "  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man ; "  and  mentioned  to  Dr  Johnson 
his  censure  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  celebrating 
his  funeral  obsequies  in  his  lifetime,  which  I  told 
him,  I  had  been  used  to  think  a  solemn  and 
aftccting  act.  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  a  man 
may  dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of 
Charles ;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one 
man  out  of  ten  thousand  laughs  at  it,  he'll  make 
the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  laugh  too."  I  could  not  agree  with  him  m 
this. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
would  ask  Dr  Johnson's  opmion  what  were  the 
best  English  sermons  for  style.  I  took  an 
opportunity  to-day  of  mentioning  several  to  him. 
Atterbury?  JOHNSON:  "Yes,  Sir,  one  of  the 
best."  Boswell  :  "  Tillotson  ? "  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  not  now.  I  should  not  advise  a  preacher 
of  this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson's  style;  though  I 
don't  know ;  I  should  be  cautious  of  objecting 


to  what  has  been  applauded  by  so  many  suf- 
frages.— South  is  one  of  the  best,  if  you  except 
his  peculiarities,  and  his  violence,  and  some- 
times coarseness  of  language. — Seed  has  a  veiy 
fine  style ;  but  he  is  not  very  theological. — 
Jortin's  sermons  are  very  elegant.— Sherlock's 
style  too  is  very  elegant,  though  he  has  not 
made  it  his  principal  study. — And  you  may  add 
Smallridge.  All  the  latter  preachers  have  a 
good  style.  Indeed,  nobody  now  talks  much  of 
style  :  everybody  composes  pretty  well.  There 
are  no  such  inharmonious  periods  as  there 
were  a  hundred  years  aga  I  should  re- 
commend Dr  Clarke's  sermons,  were  he 
orthodox,  However,  it  is  very  well  knowTi  wliere 
he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  condemned 
heretic ;  so  one  is  aware  of  it."  Boswell  :  "  I 
like  Ogden's  Sermons  on  Prayer  very  much,  both 
for  neatness  of  style  and  subtilty  of  reasoning." 
Johnson  :  "  I  should  like  to  read  all  that  Ogden 
has  written."  Boswell  :  "  What  I  wish  to  know 
is,  what  sermons  afford  the  best  specimen  of 
English  pulpit  eloquence."  Johnson  :  "  We 
have  no  sermons  addressed  to  the  passions,  that 
are  good  for  anything ;  if  you  mean  that  kind  of 
eloquence."  A  Clergyman  (whose  name  I  do 
not  recollect) :  "  Were  not  Dodd's  sermons 
addressed  to  the  passions?"  Johnson:  "They 
were  nothing.  Sir,  be  they  addressed  to  what 
they  may." 

At  dinner  Mrs  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
and  see  Scotland.  Johnson  :  "  Seeing  Scot- 
land, Madam,  is  only  seeing  a  worse  England. 
It  is  seeing  the  flower  gradually  fade  away  to 
the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  tlie  Hebrides,  indeed, 
is  seeing  quite  a  different  scene." 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr  Thomas  Davies,  was 
soon  to  have  a  benefit  2*9  at  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
as  some  relief  to  his  unfortunate  circumstances. 
We  were  all  warmly  interested  for  his  success, 
and  had  contributed  to  it.  However,  we  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  having  our  joke,  when  he 
could  not  be  hurt  by  it.  I  proposed  that  he 
should  be  brought  on  to  speak  a  l^rologue  upon 
the  occasion  ;  and  I  began  to  mutter  fragments 
of  what  it  might  be  ;  as,  that  when  now  grown 
old^  he  was  obliged  to  cry,  "  Poor  Tom's  a-coldf 
— that  he  owned  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
stage  by  a  Churchill,  but  that  was  no  disgrace, 
for  a  Churchill  had  beat  the  French  ;— that  he 
had  been  satirised  as  "  mouthing  a  sentence  as 
curs  mouth  a  bone,"  but  he  was  now  glad  of  a 
bone  to  pick.  "  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  would 
have  him  to  say, 

*  Mad  Tom  is  come  to  see  the  world  again.*" 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  eveninj^. 
Upon  the  road,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain,  in 
argument,  that  a  landed  gentleman  is  not  under 
any  obligation  to  reside  upon  his  estate  ;  and 
that  by  Hving  in  London  he  does  no  injury  to 
his  country.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  he  does  no 
injury  to  his  country  in  general,  because  the 
money  which  he  draws  from  it  gets  back  again 
into  circulation ;  but  to  his  particular  district, 
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his  particular  parish,  he  does  an  injury.  All 
that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not  given  to  those 
who  have  the  first  claim  to  it.  And  though  I 
have  said  that  the  money  circulates  back,  it  is  a 
long  time  before  that  happens.  Then,  Sir,  a 
man  of  family  and  estate  ought  to  consider 
himself  as  having  the  charge  of  a  district,  over 
which  he  is  to  diffuse  civility  and  happiness." 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning. 
He  praised  Delan/s  "  Observations  on  Swift : " 
said  that  his  book  and  Lord  Orrery's  might  both 
be  true,  though  one  viewed  Swift  more,  and  the 
other  less  favourably ;  and  that,  between  both, 
we  might  have  a  complete  notion  of  Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  himself 
the  use  of  wine,  from  moral  and  religious  con- 
siderations, he  said,  "  He  must  not  doubt  about 
it  When  one  doubts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know 
what  will  be  the  conclusion.  I  now  no  more 
think  of  drinking  wine  than  a  horse  does.  The 
wine  upon  the  table  is  no  more  for  me  than  for 
the  dog  that  is  under  the  table." 

On  Thursday,  April  9, 1  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph 
(Dr  Shipley),  Mr  Allan  Ramsay,*  Mr  Gibbon, 
Mr  Cambridge,  and  Mr  Langton.  Mr  Ramsay 
had  lately  returned  from  Itsdy,  and  entertained 
us  with  his  observations  upon  Horace's  villa, 
which  he  had  examined  with  great  care.  I 
relished  this  much,  as  it  brought  fresh  into  my 
mind  what  I  had  viewed  with  great  pleasure 
thirteen  years  before.  The  Bishop,  Dr  Johnson, 
and  Mr  Cambridge  joined  with  Mr  Ramsay  in 
recollecting  the  various  lines  in  Horace  relating 
to  the  subject. 

Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  being  men- 
tioned. Sat  1.  i.  5,  Johnson  observed,  that  the 
brook  which  he  describes  is  to  be  seen  now, 
exactly  as  at  that  time  :  and  that  he  had  often 
wondered  how  it  happened,  that  small  brooks, 
such  as  this,  kept  the  same  situation  for  ages, 
notwithstanding  earthquakes,  by  which  even 
mountains  have  been  changed,  and  agriculture, 
which  produces  such  a  variation  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Cambridge:  "A  Spanish 
writer  has  this  thought  in  a  poetical  conceit." 
After  observing  that  most  of  the  solid  structures 
of  Rome  are  totally  perished,  while  the  Tiber 
remains  the  same,  he  adds, 

*  Lo  que  eri  6rme  hui6,  solamente 
Lo  Fugitive  pcrmanece  y  dura.*" 

Johnson  :  "  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus 
Vitalis  :— 

■  immota  labescunt ; 


Et  qusc  perpetu6  sunt  agitata  manent* " 

The  Bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's 
writings  that  he  was  a  cheerful  contented  man. 
Johnson  ;  "  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
my  Lord.  Are  we  to  think  Pope  was  happy 
because  he  says  so  in  his  writings  ?  We  see  in 
his  writings  what  he  wished  the  state  of  his  mind 

*  Allan  Ramsav,  painter  to  his  Majesty,  who  died  loth  of 
AuRust,  1 784,  in  the  se>-enty>first  year  of  his  age,  much  regretted 
by  his  friends. 


to  appear.  Dr  Young,  who  pined  for  prefer- 
ment, talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his  writings, 
and  affects  to  despise  everything  that  he  did  not 
despise."  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  :  "  He  was 
like  other  chaplains,  looking  for  vacancies  :  but 
that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy.  I  remember 
when  I  was  with  the  army,  after  the  battle  of 
Lafeldt,  the  officers  seriously  grumbled  that  no 
general  was  killed."  Cambridge  :  "  We  may 
believe  Horace  more,  when  he  says, — 

*  RoQue  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam,' 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency : — 

*  Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem, 
Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  ncgotia  Romam.' " 

Boswell:  "How  hard  is  it  that  man  can 
never  be  at  rest."  Ramsay :  "It  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  at  rest  When  he  is  at  rest,  he  is 
in  the  worst  state  that  he  can  be  in  ;  for  he  has 
nothing  to  agitate  him.  He  is  then  like  the 
man  in  the  Irish  song — 

'  There  lived  a  young  man  in  Ballinacrazy,'** 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  una/sy."* 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed 
that  it  was  long  before  his  merit  came  to  be 
acknowledged :  that  he  once  complained  to  him, 
in  ludicrous  terms  of  distress,  "  Whenever  1 
write  anything,  the  public  make  a  point  to  know 
nothing  about  it:"  but  that  his  "Traveller" 
brought  him  into  high  reputation.  Langton  : 
"  There  is  not  one  bad  line  in  that  poem — no  one 
of  Dryden's  careless  verses."  Sir  Joshua:  "I 
was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say,  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language."  Lang- 
ton :  "  Why  were  you  glad  1  You  surely  had 
no  doubt  of  this  before."  Johnson  :  "  No  ;  the 
merit  of  *The  Traveller'  is  so  well  established, 
that  Mr  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it,  nor  his 
censure  diminish  it."  Sir  Joshua  :  "  But  his 
friends  may  suspect  they  had  too  great  a  partiality 
for  him."  Johnson  :  "Nay,  Sir,  the  partiality 
of  his  friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing. 
Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions  upon  any  sub- 
ject ;  so  he  talked  always  at  random.  It  seemed 
to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in 
his  mind,  and  see  what  would  become  of  it.  He 
was  angry  too,  when  caught  in  an  absurdity;  ti-.t 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into  another 
the  next  minute.  I  remember  Chamier,  aft«?r 
talking  with  him  some  time,  said,  *  Well,  I  c:a 
believe  he  wrote  this  poem  himself:  and,  let  me 
tell'you,  that  is  believing  a  great  deal.'  Chamier 
once  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by  slou\  the  last 
word  in  the  first  line  of  *  The  Traveller,* 

*  Remote  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.' 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?  Gold- 
smith, who  would  say  something  without  con- 
sideration, answered,  *Yes.'  I  was  sitting  by, 
and  said,  *  No,  Sir  ;  you  do  not  mean  tardiness 
of  locomotion  ;  you  mean  that  sluggishness  ot 
mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude.' 
Chamier  believed  then  that  I  had  written  the 
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line,  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it. 
Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man,  who,  whatever 
he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could 
do.  He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  every  year  he  lived,  would  have  deserved  it 
better.  He  had  indeed  been  at  no  pains  to  fill 
his  mind  with  knowledge.  He  transplanted  it 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  it  did  not  settle 
in  his  mind  ;  so  he  could  not  tell  what  was  in 
his  own  books." 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  JOHNSON : 
"No  wise  man  will  go  to  live  in  the  country, 
unless  he  has  something  to  do  which  can  be  better 
clone  in  the  country.  For  instance :  if  he  is  to 
shut  himself  up  for  a  year  to  study  a  science,  it  is 
better  to  look  out  to  the  fields,  than  to  an  opposite 
wall.  Then  if  a  man  walks  out  in  the  country, 
there  is  nobody  to  keep  him  from  walking  in 
a;.'ain ;  but  if  a  man  walks  out  in  London,  he  is 
not  sure  when  he  shall  walk  in  again.  A  great 
city  is  to  be  sure,  the  school  for  studying  life; 
and  *the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  as 
Pope  observes."  BoswELL  :  "  I  fancy  London 
Is  the  best  place  for  society :  though  I  have  heard 
that  the  very  first  society  of  Paris  is  still  beyond 
anything  that  we  have  here."  Johnson  :  '*  Sir, 
I  question  if  in  Paris  such  a  company  as  is  sitting 
round  this  table  could  be  got  together  in  less  than 
half-a-year.  They  talk  in  France  of  the  felicity 
of  men  and  women  living  together;  the  truth  is, 
that  there  the  men  are  not  higher  than  the  women, 
they  know  no  more  than  the  women  do,  and  they 
are  not  held  down  in  their  conversation  by  the 
presence  of  women."  RAMSAY :  "  Literature  is 
upon  the  growth;  it  is  in  its  spring  in  France; 
here  it  is  rsLihtr pass/e."  JOHNSON  :  "  Literature 
was  in  France  long  before  we  had  it.  Paris  was 
the  second  city  for  the  revival  of  letters  :  Italy 
had  it  first,  to  be  sure.  WTiat  have  we  done 
for  literature,  equal  to  what  was  done  by  the 
Stephani  and  others  in  France?  Our  literature 
came  to  us  through  France.  Caxton  printed 
only  two  books,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  that  were 
not  translations  from  the  French ;  and  Chaucer, 
we  know,  took  much  from  the  Italians.  No, 
Sir,  if  literature  be  in  its  spring  in  France,  it 
is  a  second  spring ;  it  is  after  a  winter.  We 
<ire  now  before  the  French  in  literature;  but 
we  had  it  long  after  them  in  England;  any 
man  who  wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered  wig 
is  ashamed  to  be  illiterate.  I  believe  it  is 
not  so  in  France.  Yet  there  is,  probably,  a 
great  deal  of  learning  in  France,  because  they 
liave  such  a  number  of  religious  establishments ; 
bo  many  men  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  study.  I  do  not  know  this;  but  I  take  it 
upon  the  common  principles  of  chance.  Where 
tliere  arc  many  shooters,  some  will  hit." 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his 
seventieth  year),  said  "  It  is  a  man's  own  fault,  it 
is  from  want  of  use,  if  his  mind  ^rows  torpid  in 
old  age."  Tlie  bishop  asked,  if  an  old  man 
does  not  lose  faster  than  he  gets.  JOHNSON: 
"  I  think  not,  my  Lord,  if  he  exerts  himself." 
One  of  the  company  rashly  observed,  that  he 
thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old  man  that  in- 


sensibility comes  upon  him.  JOHNSON  (with 
a  noble  elevation  and  disdain):  "No,  Sir,  I 
should  never  be  happy  by  bein^  less  rational" 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph:  "Your  wish  then,  Sir, 

is  yTipdffKeiP  6tda<rK6fjLevos"  JOHNSON  :  "  Yes,  my 
Lord."  His  Lordship  mentioned  a  charitable 
establishment  in  Wales,  where  people  were 
maintained,  and  supplied  with  everythmg,  upon 
the  condition  of  their  contributing  the  weekly 
produce  of  their  labour;  and  he  said  they 
grew  quite  torpid  for  the  want  of  property. 
Johnson  :  "  They  have  no  object  for  hope. 
Their  condition  cannot  be  better.  It  is  rowmg 
without  a  port." 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  in  Juvenal,  unius  lacerta. 
Johnson:  "I  think  it  clear  enough;  as  much 
ground  as  one  may  have  a  chance  to  find  a 
lizard  upon." 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  by  which  the  poet 
intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment  contained  in 
the  passage  where  these  words  occur.  It  is 
enough  that  they  mean  to  denote  even  a  very 
small  possession,  provided  it  be  a  man's  own  : — 

"  Est  aliquid,  quocunque  loco,  quocunque  recessu, 
Unius  sese  dominum  fecissc  Licerta" 

This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in 
the  newspapers  of  applying  Shakspeare's  words 
to  describe  living  persons  well  known  in  the 
world;  which  was  done  under  the  title  of 
"  Modem  Characters  from  Shakspeare ; "  many 
of  which  were  admirably  adapted.  The  fancy 
took  so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to 
Johnson,  across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been 
m  those  characters.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have. 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  be  left  out."  He 
then  repeated  what  had  been  applied  to  him, 

•*  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth.  "^ 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  it  to  her, 
which  had  something  of  an  awkward  and  ludi- 
crous effect  "  Why,  Madam,  it  has  a  reference 
to  me,  as  using  big  words,  which  require  the 
mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them.  Gara- 
gantua  is  the  name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais." 
BoswELL :  "  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  amongst 
them  for  you : — 

*  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.'  ** 

Johnson:  "There  is  nothing  marked  in  that 
No,  Sir,  Garagantua  is  the  best."  Notwith- 
standing: this  ease  and  good  humour,  when  I,  a 
little  while  afterwards,  repeated  his  sarcasm  on 
Kenrick,  which  was  received  with  applause,  he 
asked,  "  Who  said  that  ? "  and  on  my  suddenly 
answering  Garagantua^  he  looked  serious,  which 
was  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  kept  up. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  there 
was  a  rich  assemblage.  Besides  the  company 
who  had  been  at  dinner,  there  were  Mr  Gar- 
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rick,  Mr  Harris  of  Salisbury,  Dr  Percy,  Dr 
Bumey,  the  Honourable  Mrs  Cholmondeley, 
Miss  Hannah <More,  &c.  &c 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing 
distraction  for  some  time,  I  got  into  a  comer 
with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Harris.  Garrick 
(to  Harris) :  "  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  read  Potter's 
iEschylus?''  Harris:  "Yes:  and  think  it 
pretty/  Garrick  (to  Johnson):  "And  what 
think  you,  Sir,  of  it?"  Johnson:  "I  thought 
what  I  read  of  it  verbiage;  but  upon  Mr  Harris's 
recoimnendation  I  will  read  a  play.  (To  Mr 
Harris.)  Don't  prescribe  two."  Sir  Harris  sug- 
gested one,  I  do  not  remember  which.  JOHNSON : 
"We  must  try  its  effect  as  an  English  poem; 
that  is  the  way  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  trans- 
lation. Translations  are,  in  general,  for  people 
who  cannot  read  the  original."  I  mentioned 
the  vulgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not  a 
good  representation  of  the  original.  Johnson  : 
"Sir,  it  IS  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  produced."  Bos  well  :  "The  truth  is, 
it  is  impossible  perfectly  to  translate  poetry.  In 
a  different  language  it  may  be  the  same  tune, 
but  it  has  not  the  same  tone.  Homer  plays  it  on 
a  bassoon  ;  Pope  on  a  flageolet''  Harris;  "I 
think  heroic  poetry  is  best  in  bhmk  verse ;  yet  it 
appears  that  rhyme  is  essential  to  English  poetry, 
from  our  deficiency  in  metrical  quantities.  In 
my  opinion,  tlic  chief  excellence  of  our  language 
is  numerous  prose."  Johnson  :  "  Sir  William 
Temple  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to 
English  prose.  Before  this  time  they  were  care- 
less of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether 
a  sentence  ended  with  an  important  word,  or  an 
insignificant  word,  or  with  what  part  of  speech  it 
was  concluded."  Mr  Langton,  who  now  had 
joined  us,  commended  Clarendon.  Johnson: 
"  He  is  objected  to  for  his  parentheses,  his  in- 
volved clauses,  and  his  want  of  harmony.  But 
he  is  supported  by  his  matter.  It  is,  indeed, 
owing  to  a  plethory  of  matter  that  his  style  is  so 
feulty?  every  Ji/^j/^/i^tf  (smiling  to  Mr  Harris), 
has  so  many  accidents.  To  be  distinct,  we  must 
talk  analytically.  If  we  analyse  language,  we 
must  speak  of  it  grammatically  ;  if  we  analyse 
argument,  we  must  speak  of  it  logically."  Gab- 
rick  :  "  Of  all  the  translations  that  ever  were 
attempted,  I  think  Elphinston's*  Martial 'themost 
extraordinary.  He  consulted  me  upon  it,  who 
am  a  little  of  an  epigrammatist  myself,  you  know. 
I  told  him  freely,  *  You  don't  seem  to  have  that 
turn.'  I  asked  him  if  he  was  serious ;  and  finding 
he  was,  I  advised  him  against  publishing.  Whj', 
his  translation  is  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  the  original.  I  thought  him  a  man  of  some 
talents ;  but  he  seems  crazy  in  this."  Johnson  : 
**  Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had  not  courage  to 
do.  But  he  did  not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did 
not  force  it  upon  him  to  make  him  angry  with 
:ne."  Garrick  :  "  But  as  a  friend.  Sir—" 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am  with 
him — no."  Garrick  :  "  But  if  you  see  a  friend 
going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice  ?"  Johnson  : 
**  That  is  an  extravagant  case.  Sir.  You  are  sure 
a  friend  will  tliank  you  for  hindering  him  from 


tumbling  over  a  precipice;  but,  in  the  other  case, 
I  should  hurt  his  vanity,  and  do  him  no  good. 
He  would  not  take  my  advice.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  subscription  of  50/., 
and  said  he  would  send  him  50/.  more,  if  he 
would  not  publish."  Garrick  :  "  What !  eh  I 
is  Strahan  a  good  judge  of  an  epigram  ?  Is  not 
he  rather  an  obtuse  man,  eh?"  Johnson: 
"Why,  Sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge  of  an 
epigram ;  but  you  see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is 
not  an  epigram."  BoswELL :  "It  is  easy  for 
you,  Mr  Garrick,  to  talk  to  an  author  as  you 
talked  to  Elphinston ;  you,  who  have  been  so 
long  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting  the  plays 
of  poor  authors.  You  are  an  old  judge,  who 
have  often  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  You 
are  a  practised  surgeon,  who  have  often  ampu- 
tated limbs  :  and  though  this  may  have  been  for 
the  good  of  your  patients,  they  cannot  like  you. 
Those  who  have  undergone  a  dreadful  operation 
are  not  very  fond  of  seeing  the  operator  again." 
Garrick  :  "  Yes,  I  know  enough  of  that  There 
was  a  reverend  gentleman  (Mr  Hawkins),  who 
wrote  a  tragedy,  the  SIEGE  of  something,*  which 
I  refused,"  Harris  :  "  So  the  siege  was  raised." 
Johnson  :  "  Ay,  he  came  to  me  and  complained ; 
and  told  me  that  Garrick  said  his  play  was  wrong 
in  the  concoction.  Now,  what  is  the  concoction 
of  a  play  ?  "*^  (Here  Garrick  started,  and  twisted 
himself,  and  seemed  sorely  vexed  ;  for  Johnson 
told  me  he  believed  the  story  was  true.)  Gar- 
rick :  "I— I— I— said,  first  concoction." 
Johnson  (smiling):  "Well,  he  left  out  first. 
And  Rich,  he  said,  refused  him  in  false  English  : 
he  could  show  it  under  his  hand."  Garrick  : 
"  He  wrote  to  me  in  violent  wrath,  for  having 
refused  his  play :  *  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very 
serious  and  terrible  affair.  I  am  resolved  to 
publish  my  play.  I  will  appeal  to  the  world ; 
and  how  will  your  judgment  appear  I'  I 
answered,  *  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  serious- 
ness, and  all  the  terrors,  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  publishing  your  play ;  and  as  you  live  at  a 
great  distance  (Devonshire,  I  believe),  if  you  will 
send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press.'  I 
never  heard  more  of  it, — ha  !  ha  I  ha ! " 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  found  Johnson  at  home 
in  the  morning.  We  resumed  the  conversation 
of  yesterday.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  some  of  it 
which  escaped  my  memory,  and  enabled  me  to 
record  it  more  perfectly  than  I  otherwise  could 
have  done.  He  was  much  pleased  with  my 
paying  so  great  attention  to  his  recommendation 
m  1763,  the  period  when  our  acquaintance 
began,  that  I  should  keep  a  journal;  and  I 
could  perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find 
so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  mmd  preserved; 
and  as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and  say 
that  he  always  laboured  when  he  said  a  good 
thing,it  delighted  him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that  his 
conversation  teemed  with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  "You  were  yesterday.  Sir,  in 
remarkably  good  humour;  but  there  was  nothing 

•  It  was  called  "  The  Siege  of  Aleppo.*  Mr  Hawkins,  th« 
author  of  it,  was  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  It  it 
printed  io  his  "  Miscellanies,"  3  vols,  octavo. 
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to  offend  you,  nothing  to  produce  irritation  or 
violence.  There  was  no  bold  offender.  There 
was  not  one  capital  conviction.  It  was  a  maiden 
assize.    You  had  on  your  white  gloves." 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Lang  ton  for 
having  been  too  silent  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  will 
recollect  that  he  very  properly  took  up  Sir 
Joshua  for  being  glad  that  Charles  Fox  had 
praised  Goldsmith's  *  Traveller,'  and  you  joined 
him."  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on 
the  head,  without  ceremony.  Re>'nolds  is  too 
much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present.  He  is 
under  the  Fox  star,  and  the  Irish  constellation. 
He  is  always  under  some  planet."  BOSWELL: 
"There  is  no  Fox  Star."  JOHNSON :  "But  there  is 
a  Dog  star."  Boswell:  "They  say,  indeed,  a 
fox  and  a  dog  are  the  same  animal.*' 

I   reminded  him  of  a  gentleman,  who,  Mrs 
Cholmondeley  said,   was  first    talkative    from 
affectation,    and    then    silent    from    the  same 
cause ;  that  he  first  thought,  "  I  shall  be  cele- 
brated as  the  liveliest  man  in  every  company ;" 
and  then,  all  at  once,  "  Oh  I    it  is  much  more 
respectable  to  be  grave  and  look  wise."    "  He 
has  reversed  the    Pythagorean   discipline,  by 
beiuij    first    talkative,    and    then    silent.      He 
reverses  the  course  of  nature  too;    he  was  first 
the  g.'iy  butterfly,  and  then  the  creeping  worm." 
Johnson  laughed  loud  and  long  at  this  expansion 
and  illustration  of  what  he  himself  had  told  me. 
We  dined  together  with  Mr  Scott  (now  Sir 
VVilliani  Scott,  his  Majesty's  Advocate-General, 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  nobody  else 
there.     The  company  being  small,  Johnson  was 
not  in  such  spirits  as  he  had  been  the  preceding 
day,  and  for  a  considerable  time  little  was  said. 
At  last  he  burst  forth:  "Subordination  is  sadly 
broken  down  in  this  age.     No  man,  now,  has 
the    same    authority  which   his  father  had, — 
except  a  gaoler.      No  master  has  it  over  his 
servants;  it  is  diminished  in  our  colleges;  nay, 
in  our  grammar  schools."    Boswell:  "What  is 
the  cause  of  this,  Sir?"    JOHNSON:  "Why,  the 
coming  in  of  the  Scotch"     (laughinfjf  sarcas- 
tically).  Boswell:  "That  is  to  say,  thmgshave 
been  turned  topsy-turvy.  But  your  serious  cause." 
JOHNSON:  "Why,  Sir,  there  are  many  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  is,  I  think,  the  great  increase 
of  money.     No  man  now  depends  upon  the 
Lord  of  a  Manor,  when  he  can  send  to  another 
country,  and  fetch  provisions.      The  shoeblack 
at  the  entry  of  my  court  does  not  depend  on  me. 
I  can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day,  which 
he  hopes   somebody  else  will  bring  him;  and 
that  penny  I  must  carry  to  another  shoeblack; 
so  the  trade  suffers  nothing.     I  have  explained, 
in  my  '  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  how  gold  and 
silver    destroy     feudal    subordination.       But, 
besides,  there  is  a  general  relaxation  of  rever- 
ence.    No  son  now  depends  upon  his  father,  as 
in  former  times.   Paternity  used  to  be  considered 
as  of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right  to 
many  claims.    That  is,  in  general,  reduced  to 
very  small  bounds.   My  hope,  is,  that  as  anarchy 
produces  tyranny,  this  extreme  relaxation  will 
produce /;r/"/;  si7'ictio," 


Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great  a 
desire,  I  observed  how  little  there  is  of  it  in 
reality,  compared    with    the  other  objects    of 
human  attention.     **  Let  every  man  recollect, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  how  small  a  part  of  his 
time  is  employed   in   talking    or  thinking    of 
Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  now 
supposed  to  occupy  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world.      Let  this  be  extracted  and 
compressed;  into  what  a  narrow  space  will  it 
gol"      I   then   slily  introduced   Mr  Garrick's 
tame,  and  his  assuming  the  airs  cf  a  great  man. 
Johnson  :    "  Sir,  it    is    wonderful   how   little 
Garrick  assmnes.      No,  Sir,  Qditx\c\i /ortunam 
rcverenter   habet.      Consider,    Sir, — celebrated 
men,  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  have  had 
their  applause  at  a  distance  ;  but  Garrick  had  it 
dashed  in  his  face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and 
went  home  every  night  with  the  plaudits  of  a 
thousand  in  his  craniutn.    Then,  Sir,  Garrick 
did  noxfind,  but  7nadc  his  way  to  the  tables,  the 
levees,  and    almost   the    bedchambers  of  the 
great    Then,  Sir,   Garrick  had  under  him  a 
numerous  body  of  people ;  who,  from  fear  of  his 
power  and  hopes  of  his  ^vour,  and  admiration 
of  his  talents,   were  constantly  submissive  to 
him.    And  here  is  a  man  who  has  advanced  the 
dignity  of  his  profession.     Garrick  has  made  a 
player  a  higher  character."    ScoTT :  "  And  he 
IS  a  very  sprightly  writer   too."      Johnson  : 
"Yes,   Sir,  and  all   this    supported    by  great 
wealth  of  his  own  acquisition.     If  all  this  had 
happened  to  me,  I  should  have  had  a  couple  of 
fellows  with  long  poles  walking  before  me,  to 
knock  down  everybody  that  stood  in  the  way. 
Consider,  if  all  this  had  happened  to  Cibber  or 
Quin,  they'd  have  jumped  over  the  moon.    Yet 
Garrick  speaks  to  us "  (smiling).     Boswell  : 
"And  Garrick  is  a  very  good  man,  a  charitable 
man."    Johnson:    "Sir,  a  liberal  man.     He 
has  given  away  more  money  than  any  man  in 
England.    There  may  be  a  little  vanity  mixed ; 
but  he  has  shown  that  money  is  not  his  first 
object"    Boswell  :  "  Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  walked  out  with  an  intention  to  do 
a  generous  action  ;  but  turning  the  comer  of  a 
street,  he  met  with  the  ghost  of  a  halfpenny, 
which  frightened  him."    Johnson  :  "WTiy,  Sir, 
that  is  very  true,  too ;  for  I  never  knew  a  man 
of  whom  it  could  be  said  with  less  certainty  to- 
day, what  he  will  do  to-morrow,  than  Garrick  ; 
it  depends  so  much  on  his  humour  at  the  time." 
Scott  :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  his  liberality. 
He  has    been    represented    as    very  saving." 
Johnson  :  "  With  his  domestic  saving  we  have 
nothing  to  do.     1  remember  drinking  tea  with 
him  long  ago,  when  Peg  Woffington  made  it, 
and  he  gnmiblcd  at    her  for  making  it  too 
strong.*    He  had  then  begun  to  feel  money  in 
his  purse,  and  did  not  know  when  he  should 
have  enough  of  it" 
On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  of  it, 

*  When  Tohnson  told  this  little  anecdote  to  Sir  Ja$haa 
Reynolds,  he  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  be  omitted  to- 
day:—" Why,"  said  Garrick,  **  It  is  as  red  as  blood." 
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and  theeffects  of  that  art  which  is  called  economy, 
he  observed,  **  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  men 
of  very  large  estates  not  only  spend  their  yearly 
incomes,  but  are  often  actually  m  want  of  money. 
Iti^is  clear  they  have  not  value  for  what  they 
spend.  Lord  Shelbume  told  me,  that  a  man  of 
high  rank,  who  looks  into  his  own  affairs,  may 
have  all  that  he  ought  to  have,  all  that  can  be 
of  any  use,  or  appear  with  any  advantage,  for 
5000/.  a  year.  Therefore  a  great  proportion 
must  go  to  waste ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  case 
with  most  people,  whatever  their  fortune  is." 
BOSWELL  :  "  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  of  this.  But 
how  is  it?  What  is  waste?"  JOHNSON: 
"Why,  Sir,  breaking  bottles,  and  a  thousand 
other  things.  Waste  cannot  be  accurately  told, 
though  we  are  sensible  how  destructive  it  is. 
Economy  on  the  one  hand,  by  which  a  certain 
income  is  made  to  maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and 
waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the  same  in- 
come another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot  be 
defined.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing ;  as  one  man 
wears  his  coat  out  much  sooner  than  another, 
we  cannot  tell  how." 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson  :  "  Every  man 
thinks  meanly  of  himself  for  not  having  been  a 
soldier,  or  not  having  been  at  sea."  BoswELL  : 
"Lord  I^Iansficld  does  not."  JOHNSON:  "Sir, 
if  Lord  Mansfield  were  in  a  company  of  General 
Officers  and  Admirals  who  have  been  in  service, 
he  would  shrink ;  he*d  wish  to  creep  under  the 
table."  BoswELL  :  "  No  ;  he'd  think  he  could 
try  them  all."  JOHNSON  :  "  Yes,  if  he  could  catch 
them :  but  they'^d  try  him  much  sooner.  No, 
Sir  ;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden  both  present  in  any  company,  and 
Socrates  to  say,  *  Follow  me,  and  hear  a  lecture 
in  philosophy;'  and  Charles,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  to  say,  *  Follow  me,  and  dethrone 
the  Czar ;  *  a  man  would  be  ashamed  to  follow 
Socrates.  Sir,  the  impression  is  universal :  yet 
it  is  strange.  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you 
look  down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space 
below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of  human 
misery  :  such  crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench !" 
BOSWELL  :  "  Yet  sailors  are  happy."  JOHNSON : 
"  They  are  happy  as  bioites  are  happy,  with  a 
piece  of  fresh  meat, — with  the  grossest  sen- 
suality. But,  Sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  has  the  dignity  of  danger.  Mankind 
reverence  those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which 
is  so  general  a  weakness."  ScoTT  :  "But  is 
not  courage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired?" 
Johnson  :  "  Wliy  yes.  Sir,  in  a  collective  sense. 
Soldiers  consider  themselves  only  as  a  part  of  a 
great  machine."  ScOTT  :  "We  find  people  fond 
of  being  sailors."  JOHNSON  :  "  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  that,  any  more  than  I  can  account  for 
other  strange  perversions  of  imagination." 

His  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor 
was  uniformly  violent;  but  in  conversation  he 
always  exalted  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  And 
yet  I  have,  in  my  large  and  various  collection 
of  his  writings,  a  letter  to  an  eminent  friend, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus:  "My 
godson  called  on  me  lately.    He  is  weary,  and 


rationally  weary,  of  a  military  life.  If  you  can 
place  him  in  some  other  state,  I  think  you  may 
mcrease  his  happiness,  and  secure  his  virtue. 
A  soldier^s  time  is  passed  in  distress  and  danger, 
or  in  idleness  and  corruption."  Such  was  his 
cool  reflection  in  his  study ;  but  whenever  he 
was  warmed  and  animated  by  the  presence  of 
company,  he,  like  other  philosophers,  whose 
minds  are  impregnated  with  poetical  fancy, 
caught  the  common  enthusiasm  for  splendid 
renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr  Charles  Fox,  of  whose 
abilities  he  thought  highly,  but  observed,  that  he 
did  not  talk  much  at  our  Club.  I  have  heard 
Mr  Gibbon  remark,  "that  Mr  Fox  could  not 
be  afraid  of  Dr  Johnson ;  yet  he  certainly  was 
very  shy  of  saymg  anything  in  Dr  Johnson's 
presence."  Mr  Scott  now  quoted  what  was  said 
of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek  poet,^  to  which  John- 
son assented. 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  given  Mrs  Montagu 
a  catalogue  of  all  Daniel  De  Foe's  works  of 
imagination  ;  most,  if  not  all,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  his  other  works,  he  now  enumerated, 
allowing  a  considerable  share  of  merit  to  a 
man,  who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so 
variously  and  so  well.  Indeed  his  "  Robinson 
Crusoe"  is  enough  of  itself  to  establish  his 
reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  impos- 
ture of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  and  related  with 
much  satisfaction,  how  he  had  assisted  in  detect- 
ing the  cheat,  and  had  published  an  account  of 
it  in  the  newspapers.  Upon  this  subject,  I  in- 
cautiously offended  him,  by  pressing  him  with 
too  many  questions,  and  he  showed  his  dis- 
pleasure. I  apologised,  saying  that  "  I  asked 
questions  in  order  to  be  instructed  and  enter- 
tained. I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  fountain  ;  but 
that  the  moment  he  gave  me  a  hint,  the  moment 
he  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted."  "  But, 
Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a  dis- 
agreeable thing  ;"  and  he  continued  to  rate  me. 
"Nay,  Sir,"  said  I,  "when  you  have  put  a  lock 
upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  no  longer  drink,  do 
not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit  play  upon  me 
and  wet  me." 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teased 
with  questions.  I  was  once  present  when  a 
gentleman  -'^  asked  so  many,  as,  "  What  did  you 
do,  Sir  ?  "— "  What  did  you  say,  Sir  ?  "  that  he  at 
last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  be  put 
to  the  qtiestion.  Don't  you  consider.  Sir,  that 
these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  I 
will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  why;  what  is 
this?  what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow's  tail  long? 
why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy?"  The  gentleman, 
who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance, 
said,  "Why,  Sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I 
venture  to  trouble  you."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  my 
being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
so///." 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in 
which  criminals  were  punished, by  being  confined 
to  labour,  he  said, "  I  do  not  see  that  they  are 
punished    by  this:    they   must    have    worked 
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equally,  had  they  never  been  guilty  of  stealing. 
They  now  only  work;  so,  after  all,  they  have 
gained ;  what  they  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them ; 
the  confinement  is  nothing.  Every  man  who 
works  is  confined :  the  smith  to  his  shop,  the 
tailor  to  his  garret"  BoswELL:  "And  Lord 
Mansfield  to  his  court."  JOHNSON  :  "Yes,  Sir. 
You  know  the  notion  of  confinement  may  be 
extended,  as  in  the  song,  *  Every  island  is  a 
prison.*  There  is,  in  Dodsle/s  collection,  a  copy 
of  verses  to  the  author  of  that  song." 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great 
traveller,^  were  mentioned.  He  repeated  some 
of  them,  and  said,  they  were  Smith's  best  verses. 
He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of 
travelling  into  distant  countries ;  that  the  mind 
was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an  acquisition  of 
dignity  of  character  was  derived  from  it  He 
expressed  a  particular  enthusiasm  with  respect  to 
visiting  the  wall  of  China.  I  caught  it  tor  the 
moment,  and  said  I  really  believe  I  should  go 
and  see  the  wall  of  China,  had  I  not  children,  of 
whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  by  doing  so,  you  would  do  what  would  be 
of  importance  in  raising  your  children  to  emi- 
nence. There  would  be  a  lustre  reflected  upon 
them  from  your  spirit  and  curiosity.  They  would 
be  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  children  of  a  man 
who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall  of  China — I  am 
serious,  Sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr  Scott's,  he  said,  "  Will 
you  go  home  with  me?" — "Sir,"  said  I,  "it  is 
late;  but  I'll  go  with  you  for  three  minutes." 
Johnson:  "Or  fourJ*  We  went  to  Mrs 
Williams's  room,  where  we  found  Mr  Allen,  the 
printer,  who  was  the  landlord  of  his  house  in 
Bolt  Court,  a  worthy,  obliging  man,  and  his  very 
old  acquaintance;  and  what  was  exceedingly 
amusing,  though  he  was  of  a  very  diminutive 
size,  he  used,  even  in  Johnson's  presence,  to 
imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  and  solemn 
utterance  of  the  great  man.  I,  this  evening, 
boasted,  that  although  I  did  not  write  what  is 
called  stenography,  or  shorthand,  in  appro- 
priated characters  devised  for  the  purpose,  1  had 
a  method  of  my  own  of  writing  half  words,  and 
leaving  out  some  altogether,  so  as  yet  to  keep 
the  substance  and  language  of  any  discourse 
which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view,  that  I 
could  give  it  very  completely  soon  after  I  had 
taken  it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  had  once 
defied  an  actual  shorthand  writer;  and  he  made 
the  experiment  by  reading  slowly  and  distinctly 
a  part  of  Robertson's  "  History  of  America," 
while  I  endeavoured  to  write  it  in  my  way  of 
taking  notes.  It  was  found  that  I  had  it  very 
imperfectly;  the  conclusion  from  which  was, 
that  its  excellence  was  principally  owing  to  a 
studied  arrangement  of  words,  which  could  not 
be  varied  or  abridged  without  an  essential  in- 
jury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12,  I  found  him  at  home 
before  dinner;  Dr  Dodd's  poem,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  in  Prison,"  was  lying  upon  his  table. 
This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordinary  effort  by 
a  man  who  was  in  Newgate  for  a  capital  crime, 

(22) 


I  was  desirous  to  hear  Johnson's  opinion  of  it ; 
to  my  surprise  he  told  me  he  had  not  read  a  line 
of  it  I  took  up  the  book,  and  read  a  passage  to 
him.  Johnson  :  "  Pretty  well,  if  you  are  pre- 
viously disposed  to  like  them."  I  read  another 
passage,  with  which  he  was  better  pleased.  He 
then  took  the  book  into  his  own  hands,  and 
having  looked  at  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
said,  "  What  evidence  is  there  that  this  was  com- 
posed the  night  before  he  suffered  ?  /  do  not 
believe  it."  He  then  read  aloud  where  he  prays 
for  the  king,  &c.,  and  observed,  "Sir,  do  you 
think  that  a  man,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be 
hanged,  cares  for  the  succession  of  a  royal 
family? — Though  he  may  have  composed  this 
prayer  then.  A  man,  who  has  been  canting  all 
his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last — And  yet  a  man, 
who  has  been  refused  a  pardon,  after  so  much 
petitioning,  would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fer- 
vently for  the  king." 

He  and  I,  and  Mrs  Williams,  went  to  dine 
with  the  Reverend  Dr  Percy.  Talking  of  Gold- 
smith, Johnson  said,  he  was  very  envious.  I 
defended  him,  by  observing,  that  "  he  owned  it 
frankly  upon  all  occasions."  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir, 
you  are  enforcing  the  charge.  He  had  so  much 
envy,  that  he  could  not  conceal  it  He  was  so 
full  of  it,  that  he  overflowed.  He  talked  of  it,  to 
be  sure,  often  enough.  Now,  Sir,  what  a  man 
avows  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think ;  though  many 
a  man  thinks  what  he  is  ashamed  to  avow.  We 
are  all  envious  naturally;  but  by  checking  envy 
we  get  the  better  of  it  So  we  are  all  thieves 
naturally ;  a  child  always  tries  to  get  at  what  it 
wants  the  nearest  way.  By  good  instruction  and 
good  habits  this  is  cured,  till  a  man  has  not  even 
an  inclination  to  seize  what  is  another's ;  has  no 
struggle  with  himself  about  it." 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much 
heat  between  Dr  Johnson  and  Dr  Percy,  which 
I  should  have  suppressed,  were  it  not  that  it  gave 
occasion  to  display  the  truly  tender  and  bene- 
volent heart  of  Johnson,  who,  as  soon  as  he  found 
a  friend  was  at  all  hurt  by  anything  which  he 
had  "  said  in  his  wrath,"  was  not  only  prompt 
and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted  him- 
self to  make  ample  reparation. 

Books  of  Travels  having  been  mentioned,  John- 
son praised  Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did  at 
Dunvegan,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.*  Dr  Percy, 
knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  male  of  the 
ancient  Percys,t  and  having  the  warmest  and 

♦  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,**  wd  ed.  p.  aai. 

t  See  this  accurately  stated,  and  the  descent  of  his  family 
from  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  clearly  deduced,  in  the 
Reverend  Dr  Nash's  excellent  "  History  of  Worcestershire," 
vol.  ii.  p.  3x8.  The  Doctor  has  subjoined  a  note,  in  which  he 
says,  "The  Editor  hath  seen  and  carefully  examined  the  proofs 
of  all  the  particulars  above  mentioned,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Percy." 

The  same  proofs  I  have  also  myself  carefully  examined,  and 
have  seen  some  additional  proofs  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Doctor's  book  was  published ;  and  both  as  a  Lawyer  accustomed 
to  the  consideration  of  evidence,  and  as  a  Genealogist  versed  in 
the  study  of  pedigrees,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  moment^  that  in  tracing 
the  Bishop  of  Dromore's  genealogy,  essential  aid  was  given  by 
the  late  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  heiress  of  that 
illustrious  house;  a  lady  not  only  of  high  dignity  of  spirit,  such 
as  beoune  her  noble  blood,  but  of  excellent  uncferstanding  and 
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most  dutiful  attachment  to  the  noble  House  of 
Northumberland,  could  not  sit  quietly  and  hear 
a  man  praised,  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  Alnwick  Castle,  and  the  Duke's  pleasure- 
grounds,  especially  as  he  thought  meanly  of  his 
travels.  He  therefore  opposed  Johnson  eagciiy. 
Johnson:  "Pennant,  in  what  he  has  said  of 
Alnwick,  has  done  what  he  iotended;  he  has 
made  you  very  angry."  Pkrcy  :  "  He  has  said, 
the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  represetiting  it,  like 
a  citizen's  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  diere  is  a 
very  large  extent  of  fine  turf  and  gravel  walks.**. 
Johnson  :  "  According  to  your  own  accomrt, 
Sir,  Pennant  is  right.  It  is  trim.  Here  is 
grass  cut  close,  and  gravel  rolled  smooth.  Is 
not  that  trim  ?  The  extent  is  nothing  against 
that ;  a  mile  m<iy  be  as  trim  as  a  square  yard. 
Your  extent  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  ci/Cizen's 
enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of  roast  beef  and 
two  puddings.  There  is  no  variety,  no  mind 
exerted  in  laying  out  the  ground,  no  trees." 
Pkrcy  :  "He  pretends  to  give  the  natural 
history  of  Northumberland,  and  yet  takes  no 
notice  of  the  immense  number  of  trees  planted 
there  of  late."  JOHNSON:  "lliat,  Sir,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  history;  that  is, 
ciznl  history.  A  man  who  gives  the  natural 
history  of  the  oak,  is  not  to  tell  how  many  oaks 
have  been  planted  in  this  place  or  that  A  man 
who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  cow,  is  not 
to  tell  how  many  cows  are  milked  at  Islington. 
The  animal  is  die  same,  whether  milked  in  the 
Park  or  at  Islington,"  Percy  :  "  Pennant  does 
not  describe  well ;  a  carrier  who  goes  along  the 
side  of  Lochlomond  would  describe  it  better." 

JOHNSON :  "  I  think  he  describes  very  welL" 
^ERCY:  "I  travelled  after  him."  JOHNSON: 
"And  /  travelled  after  him."  PERCY:  "But, 
my  good  friend,  you  are  short-sighted,  and  do 
not  see  so  well  as  I  do."  I  wondered  at  Dr 
Percy's  venturing  thus.  Dr  Johnson  said  no- 
thing at  the  time ;  but  inflammable  particles 
were  collecting  for  a  cloud  to  burst.  In  a  Uttle 
while  Dr  Percy  said  something  more  in  dispar- 
agement of  Pennant  Johnson  (pointedly): 
"This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind, 
because  he  did  not  fmd  everytliing  in  Northum- 
berland." Percy  (feeling  the  stroke):  "Sir, 
you  may  be  as  rude  as  you  please."  Johnson  : 
"  Hold,  Sir  I  Don't  talk  of  rudeness ;  remember, 
Sir,  you  told  me  (puffing  hard  with  passion 
struggling  for  a  vent;  I  was  short-sighted.  We 
have  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be  as  rude 
as  we  please."  Percy  :  "  Upon  my  honour. 
Sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil."  Johnson  : 
"I  cannot  say  so.  Sir;  for  I  did  mean  to  be 
uncivil,  thinking  you  had  been  uncivil"  Dr 
Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  talking  him  by 
tlie  hand,  assured  him  affectionately  that  his 
meaning  had  been  misunderstood;  upon  which 
a  reconciliation  instantly  took  place.  John- 
son: "My  dear  Sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall 
Jiuitg  Pennant"    Percy  (resuming  the  former 

lively  talents.  With  a  fair  pride  I  can  boast  of  the  honour  of 
her  Grace's  oorrcspoodencci  specimens  of  which  adorn  my 
arduves. 


subject):  "Pennant  complains  that  the  helmet 
is  not  hung  out  to  invite  to  the  hall  of  hospi- 
tality. Now,  I  never  heard  that  it  was  a 
custom  to  hang  out  a  helnietP  Johnson  : 
"Hang-  him  up,  hamg  him  up."  Boswell 
(humouring  the  joke) :  "  Hang  out  his  skull 
instead  of  a  helmet,  and  you  may  drink  ale 
out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  (Min,  as  he  is  your 
enemy ;  that  will  be  truly  ancient    There  will  be 

*  Northern  Antiquities.' "  *  JOHNSON :  "  He^  a 
Whig^  Sir ;  a  jm  dog  (smilmg  at  his  outi  violent 
expressions,  merely  for  political  difference  of 
opinion).  But  he's  the  best  traveller  I  evtf 
read ;  he  obseFv«s  more  things  than  any  oae 
else  docs.* 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too 
bigb  praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  that  he  covki 
put  together  only  curt  frittered  fragments  of  his 
own,  and  afterwards  procured  supplemental 
intelligence  from  parochial  ministers,  and  others 
not  the  best  qualified  or  most  impartial  narrators, 
whose  ungenerous  prejudice  against  the  house 
of  Stuart  glares  in  misrepresentation  :  a  writer, 
who  at  best  treats  merely  of  superficial  objects, 
and  shows  no  philosophical  mvestigation  of 
character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson  has 
exhibited  in  his  masterly  "Journey**  over  part 
of  the  same  ground ;  and  who,  it  should  seem 
from  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
Scotch,  has  flattered  the  people  of  North 
Britain  so  inordinately  and  with  so  little  dis- 
crimination, that  the  judicious  and  candid 
amongst  them  must  be  disgusted,  while  they 
value  more  the  plain,  just,  yet  kindly  report  cw 
Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr  Pennant  as  a 
traveller  in  Scotland,  let  me  allow  him,  from 
authorities  much  better  than  mine,  his  deserved 
praise  as  an  able  zoologist:  and  let  me  also, 
from  my  own  understanding  and  feelings,  ac- 
knowledge the  merits  of  his  "  London,"  which, 
though  said  to  be  not  quite  accurate  in  some 
particulars,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  topo- 
graphical performances  that  ever  appeared  in 
any  language.  Mr  Pennant,  like  his  country-men 
in  general,  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  gentlemeuu 
As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his  "  London" 
the  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  illustrious 
friend  ; — "  I  must  by  no  means  omit  BoU  Courts 
the  long  residence  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities,  great 
learning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest 
arid  most  unaffected  piety  and  morcility,  mingled 
with  those  numerous  weaknesses  and  prejudices 
which  his  friends  have  kindly  taken  care  to^ 
draw  from  their  dread  abodct  I  brought  o  i 
myself  his  transient  anger,  by  observing  tb 

*  in  his  tour  in  Scotland  he  once  had  long  ^  * 
woeful  experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of  !*'^ 
in  Scotland^  as  they  were  of  horses  in  Eng^y  ? 

•  The  title  of  a  book  translated  by  Dr  Percy. 
•'"••■•  •       -       fulBic 


f  This  is  the  common  cant  aficainst  faithful  1 
the  worthy  gentleman  mean  that  I.  who  was  taught  *^^  ^^M^ 
tlon  of  character  by  Johnson^  should  have  omittedonnili^^^^ 
and,  in  short,  have  Sciiaubcd  him  as  the  worthy  cUav  p  %— -te 
bedaubed  Scotlandt  wcyr 


•  work 
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It  was  a  national  reflection  unworthy  of  him, 
and  I  shot  my  bolt  In  return  he  gave  me  a 
tender  hug.  Con  amore^  he  also  said  of  me, 
*  The  dog  is  a  IVIiig.*  I  admired  the  virtues  of 
Lord  Russell^  and  pitied  his  fall.  I  should  have 
been  a  Wliig  at  the  Revolution.  There  have 
been  periods  since,  in  which  I  should  have 
been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  Tor>',  a 
supporter,  as  far  as  my  little  influence  extends, 
of  a  well -poised  balance  between  the  crown  and 
people :  but  should  the  scale  preponderate 
agamst  the  SaluspopuH^  that  moment  may  it  be 
said  *  The  dog's  a  Whig  I'** 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid  the 
evening  and  supped,  and  were  pleasant  and  gay. 
But  Dr  Percy  told  me  he  was  very  uneasy  at 
what  had  passed :  for  there  was  a  gentleman  there 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  Northinnberland 
family,  to  whom  he  hoped  to  have  appeared  more 
respectable,  by  showmg  how  intimate  he  was 
with  Dr  Johnson,  and  who  might  nowj  on  the 
contrary,  go  away  with  an  opinion  to  his  disad- 
vantage. He  begged  I  would  mention  this  to 
Dr  Johnson,  which  I  afterwards  did.  His  ob- 
servation upon  it  was,  "This  comes  ofsfratagrm; 
had  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  appear  to 
advantage  before  that  gentleman,  he  should 
have  been  at  the  top  of  the  house  all  the  time." 
He  spoke  of  Dr  Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner. 
"  Then,  Sir,"  said  I,  "may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest 
a  mode  by  which  you  may  eflfectually  counteract 
any  unfavourable  report  of  what  passed.  I  will 
write  a  letter  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  un- 
lucky contest  of  that  day,  and  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  put  in  writing,  as  an  answer  to  that 
letter,  what  you  have  now  said ;  and  as  Lord 
Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  General  Paoli's  soon, 
I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  read  the  corre- 
spondence in  his  Lordship's  presence."  This 
friendly  scheme  was  accordingly  carried  into 
execution  without  Dr  Perc/s  knowledge.  John- 
son's letter  placed  Dr  Percy's  unouestionable 
merit  in  the  fairest  point  of  view :  and  I  contrived 
that  Lord  Percy  should  hear  the  correspondence, 
by  introducing  it  at  General  Paoli's,as  an  instance 
of  Dr  Johnson's  kind  disposition  to^'ards  one  in 
whom  his  Lordship  was  interested.  Thus  every 
unfavourable  impression  was  obviated,  that  could 
have  possibly  been  made  on  those  by  whom  he 
wished  most  to  be  regarded.  I  breakfasted  the 
day  after  with  him,  and  infomied  him  of  my 
scheme,  and  its  liappy  completion,  for  w^hich  he 
tlianked  me  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  was 
hi;*,^hly  delighted  with  Dr  Johnson's  letter  in  bis 
praise,  of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.  He  said, 
*'  I  would  rather  have  this  than  degrees  from  all 
the  universities  in  Europe.  It  will  be  for  me, 
and  my  children,  and  grandchildren."  Dr  John- 
son having  afterwards  asked  rae  if  I  had  given 
him  a  copy  of  it,  and  being  told  I  had,  was 
oflcnded,  and  insisted  that  I  should  get  it  back, 
whicli  I  did.  As,  howe\*er,  he  did  not  desire 
mc  to  destroy  either  the  original  or  the  copy,  or 
forbid  me  to  let  it  be  seen,  I  think  myself  at 
liberty  to  apply  to  it  his  general  declaration  to 
me  concerning  his  own  letters,— "That  he  did 


not  choose  they  should  be  published  in  his 
lifetime  ;  but  had  no  objection  to  their  appearing 
after  his  death."  I  shall  therefore  insert  this 
kindly  correspondence,  having  faithfully  narrated 
the  arcumstances  accompanying  it 

"  TO  DR  SJIMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"My  Dear  Sir, 

"I  beg  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  our 
friend  Dr  Percy,  who  was  much  hurt  by  what 
you  said  to  him  that  day  we  dined  at  his 
house;*  when,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  as 
to  Pennant's  merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told 
Percy  that  *  he  had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow 
mincl  against  Pennant,  because  he  did  not 
find  everything  in  Northumberland.'  Percy  is 
sensible  that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him ; 
but  he  is  vexed  to  think  that  your  behaviour 
to  him  on  that  occasion  may  be  interpreted  as 
a  proof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I 
know  is  not  the  case.  I  have  told  him  that  the 
charge  of  being  narrow-minded  was  only  as  to 
the  particular  point  in  question;  and  that  he 
had  the  merit  of  being  a  martyr  to  his  noble 
family. 

"Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  Paoli 
next  Friday ;  and  I  should  be  sincerely  ^lad  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his  Lordship  how 
well  you  think  of  Dr  Percy,  who,  I  find,  appre- 
hends that  your  good  opinion  of  him  may  be 
of  very  essential  consequence ;  and  who  assures 
me,  that  he  has  the  oigiiest  respect  vul  the 
warmest  affection  for  you. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  your  candour  and 
generosity,  is  altogether  unknown  to  Dr  Percy, 
and  proceeds  from  my  good-will  towards  him, 
and  my  persuasion  that  you  will  be  happy  to  do 
him  an  essential  kindness.  I  am,  more  and 
more,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful 

"  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

**T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^'  AprUzi,  1778. 

"Sir, 
"The  debate  between  Dr  Percy  and  me  is  one 
of  those  foolish  controversies  which  begin  upon 
a  question  of  which  neither  party  cares  how  it 
is  decided,  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity  with  which  every 
man  resists  confutation.  Dr  Percy's  warmth 
proceeded  from  a  cause,  which  perhaps  does 
him  more  honour  than  he  could  have  derived 
from  juster  criticism.  His  abhorrence  of  Pen- 
nant proceeded  from  his  opinion  that  Pennant 
had  wantonly  and  indecently  censured  his 
patron.  His  anger  made  him  resolve  tliat,  for 
having  been  once  wrong,  he  never  should  be 
right  Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that  I 
do  not  like;  but  still  I  think  him  a  very  in- 
telligent traveller.  If  Percy  is  really  offend^ 
I  am  sorry;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  T  never 

*  Sanday,  April  13,  1778. 
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knew  to  offend  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very 
willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to  teach ;  a  man 
out  of  whose  company  I  never  go  without 
having  learned  somethmg.  It  is  sure  that  he 
vexes  me  sometimes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by 
making  me  feel  my  own  ignorance.  So  much 
extension  of  mind,  and  so  much  minute  accuracy 
of  inquiry,  if  you  survey  your  whole  circle  of 
acauaintance,  you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you 
find  it  at  all,  that  you  will  value  Percy  by 
comparison.  Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat  like 
him:  but  Lord  Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  go 
bevond  him  in  research;  and  I  do  not  Imow 
♦'       he  equals  him  in  elegance.     Percy's  at- 

.  n  to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splendour 
to  his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere  antiquarian 
is  a  rugged  being. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I  might 
say  in  sport  or  petulance  to  him,  is  very  con- 
sistent with  full  conviction  of  his  merit  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  Your  most,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  the  reverend  dr  percy, 
northumberland  house. 

"  South  Audley  Strut,  April  25. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  wrote  to  Dr  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pennantian  controversy;  and  have  received  from 
him  an  answer  which  will  delight  you.  I  read  it 
yesterday  to  Dr  Robertson,  at  tne  exhibition ; 
and  at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy,  General  Oglethorpe, 
&c.,  who  dined  with  us  at  General  Paoli's;  who 
was  also  a  witness  to  the  high  testimony  to  your 
honour. 

**  General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your  com- 
pany next  Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr  John- 
son. If  I  can,  I  will  call  on  you  to-day.  I  am, 
with  sincere  regard, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell."* 

On  Monday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  Johnson  at 
Mr  Langton's,  where  were  Dr  Porteus,  then 
Bishop  of  Chester^  now  of  London,  and  Dr  Stin- 
ton.  He  was  at  first  in  a  very  silent  mood.  Be- 
fore dinner  he  said  nothing  but  "  Pretty  baby  " 
to  one  of  the  children.  Langton  said  very  well 
to  me  afterwards,  that  he  could  repeat  Jobnson^s 
conversation  before  dinner,  as  Johnson  had  said 
that  he  could  repeat  a  complete  chapter  of  "  The- 
Natural  Histor>'  of  Iceland,"  from  the  Danish  of 
Horrebow^  the  whole  of  which  was  exactly 
thus : — 

"Chap.  LXXII.     Coficeming Snakes, 

"There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with  through- 
out the  whole  island." 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the 

*  Though  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  kindiv  answered  the  letters 
which  I  wrote  to  him  relative  to  Dr  Johnson's  early  history : 
yet,  injustice  to  him,  I  think  it  proper  to  add  that  the  account 
of  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  the  subsequent  transaction, 
as  well  as  of  some  other  conversations  in  which  he  b  mentioned, 
has  been  given  to  the  public  without  previous  communication 
with  bis  Lordship.'** 


newspapers  of  giving  modern  characters  in  sen- 
tences from  the  classics,  and  of  the  passage — 

"  Parcus  deonim  cultor  et  infrcquens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 
Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  rclictos— *'• 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenvns;  who,  after 
having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infidelity,  had 
returned  to  the  Christian  faith.  Mr  Langton 
asked  Johnson  as  to  the  propriety  of  sapienHat 
consultus,  Johnson  :  "  Though  consultus  was 
primarily  an  adjective,  like  amicus^  it  came  to  be 
used  as  a  substantive.  So  we  have  juris  can' 
sultuSy  a  consult  in  law.'' 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters, 
and  how  certainly  a  connoisseur  could  distinguish 
them.  I  asked  if  there  was  as  clear  a  difference 
of  stvles  in  language  as  in  painting,  or  even  as  in 
handwriting,  so  that  the  composition  of  every  in- 
dividual may  be  distinguished?  Johnson  :  ''Yes. 
Those  who  have  a  style  of  eminent  excellence, 
such  as  Drvden  and  Milton,  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished.'' I  had  no  doubt  of  this  ;  but  what  I 
wanted  to  know  was,  whether  there  was  really  a 
peculiar  style  to  every  man  whatever,  as  there  is 
certainly  a  peculiar  handwriting,  a  peculiar 
countenance,  not  widely  different  in  many,  yet 
always  enough  to  be  distinctive  : — 


-facies  non  omnibus  una, 


Nee  diversa  tamen." 

The  Bishop  thought  not ;  and  said,  he  supposed 
that  many  pieces  in  Dodsley's  collection  of 
poems,  though  all  very  pretty,  had  nothing 
appropriated  in  their  style,  and  m  that  particular 
could  not  be  at  all  distinguished.  Johnson: 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  think  every\man  whatever  has  a 
peculiar  style,  which  may  be  discovered  by  nice 
examination  and  comparison  with  others  ;  but  a 
man  must  write  a  great  deal  to  make  his  style 
obviously  discernible.  .\s  logicians  say,  this  ap- 
propriation of  style,  is  infinite  inpotestate^  limited 
in  actu.^^ 

Mr  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the  evening, 
and  he  and  Dr  Johnson  and  I  stayed  to  supper. 
It  was  mentioned  that  Dr  Dodd  had  once  wisned 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club.  John- 
son :  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  club  were 
hanged.  I  will  not  say  but  some  of  them  deserve 
it."  Beauclerk  (supposing  this  to  be  aimed  at 
persons  for  whom  he  had  at  that  time  a  wonder- 
ful fancy,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long)  was 
irritated,  and  eagerly  said :  "  You,  Sir,  have  a 
friend  (naming  him)  who  deserves  to  behanged;*' 
for  he  speaks  behind  their  backs  against  those 
with  whom  he  lives  on  the  best  terms,  and  attacks 
them  in  the  newspapers.  He  certainly  ought  to 
be  kicked:'  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  we  all  do  this  in 
some  degree  :  *  Veniam  fietimus  damusgue  vicis- 
sim:  To  be  sure  it  may  be  done  so  much,  that 
a  man  may  deserve  to  be  kicked."  Beauclerk  ; 
"  He  is  very  malignant."  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir; 
he  is  not  malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  you 
will.     He  would  do  no  man  an  essential  injury; 

•  Horat.  Carin.  I.  i.  Od.  34. 
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he  may,  indeed,  love  to  make  sport  of  people  by 
vexing  their  vanity.  I,  however,  once  knew  an 
old  gentleman  who  was  absolutely  malignant.  He 
really  wished  evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced  at  it." 
BoswELL:  "The  gentleman,  Mr  Beauclerk, 
against  whom  you  are  so  violent,  is  I  know,  a 
man  of  good  pnnciples."  Beauclerk  :  "  Then 
he  does  not  wear  them  out  in  practice." 

Dr  Johnson  (who,  as  I  have  observed  before, 
delighted  in  discrimination  of  character,  and 
having  a  masterly  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
was  willing  to  take  men  as  they  are,  imperfect, 
and  with  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities,)  I 
suppose  thought  he  had  said  enough  m  defence 
of  his  friend,  of  whose  merits,  notwithstanding 
his  exceptional  points,  he  had  a  just  value  ;  and 
added  no  more  on  the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe^  with  General  Paoli  and 
Mr  Langton.  General  Oglethorpe  declaimed 
against  luxury.  JOHNSON:  "Depend  upon  it. 
Sir,  every  state  of  society  is  as  luxurious  as  it  can 
be.  Men  always  take  the  best  they  can  get." 
Oglethqrpe:  "But  the  best  depends  much 
upon  ourselves ;  and  if  we  can  be  as  well  satisfied 
with  plain  things,  we  are  in  the  wrong  to  accus- 
tom our  palates  to  what  is  high-seasoned  and 
expensive.  What  says  Addison  in  his  *Cato,' 
speaking  of  the  Numidian  ? 

*  Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chace; 
Amid  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  oight, 
On  the  Hrst  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down; 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.' 

Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury.  Sir,  if  you  will." 
Johnson  :  "But  hold,  Sir  ;  to  be  merely  satisfied 
IS  not  enough.  It  is  m  refinement  and  elegance 
that  the  civilised  man  differs  from  the  savage. 
A  great  part  of  our  industry  and  all  our  ingenuity 
is  exercised  in  procuring  pleasure ;  and,  Sir,  a 
hungry  man  has  not  the  same  pleasure  in  eating 
a  plain  dinner  that  a  hungry  man  has  in  eating 
a  luxurious  dinner.  You  see  I  put  the  case 
fairly.  A  hungry  man  may  have  as  much,  nay, 
more  pleasure,  in  eating  a  plain  dinner,  than  a 
man  grown  fastidious  has  in  eating  a  luxurious 
dinner.  But  I  suppose  the  man  who  decides 
between  the  two  dinners  to  be  equally  a  hungry 
man." 

Talking  of  different  governments, — JOHNSON : 
"The  more  contracted  power  is,  the  more  easily 
it  is  destroyed.  A  country  governed  by  a 
despot  is  an  inverted  cone.  Government  there 
cannot  be  so  firm,  as  when  it  rests  upon  a  broad 
basis  gradually  contracted,  as  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  founded  on  the  Parlia- 
ment, then  is  in  the  privy-council,  then  in  the 
king."  BoswELL:  "Power,  when  contracted 
into  the  person  of  the  despot,  may  be  easily 
destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut  off.  So 
Caligula  wished  that  the  people  of  Rome  had 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  o£f  at  a 


blow."  Oglethorpe  :  "  It  was  of  the  Senate 
he  wished  that.*"  The  Senate,  by  its  usurpation, 
controlled  both  the  emperor  and  the  people. 
And  don*t  you  think  that  we  see  too  much  of 
that  in  our  own  Parliament  ?  " 

Dr  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymo- 
logy of  Maccaronic  verses,  which  he  thought 
were  of  Italian  invention  from  maccaroni;  but 
on  being  infonned  that  this  would  infer  that  they 
were  the  most  common  and  easy  verses,  macca- 
roni  being  the  most  ordinary  and  simple  food, 
he  was  at  a  loss  ;  for  he  said,  "He  rather  should 
have  supposed  it  to  import,  in  its  primitive 
signification,  a  composition  of  several  things ; 
for  Maccaronic  verses  are  verses  made  out  of  a 
mixture  of  different  lan^ages ;  that  is,  of  one 
language  with  the  termination  of  another."  I 
suppose  we  scarcely  knew  of  a  language  in  anv 
country  where  there  is  any  learning,  in  which 
that  motley  ludicrous  species  of  composition 
may  not  be  found.  It  is  particularly  droll  in 
Low  Dutch.  The  ^^  Polemo-middinia^  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  in  which  there  is 
a  jumble  of  many  languages  moulded,  as  if  it 
were  all  in  Latin,  is  well  known.  Mr  Langton 
made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Grecian 
mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  such  coTaxcdXAnglo-hellenisms  as  KM^fiounM 
ipavxBtv:  "They  were  banged  with  clubs." 

On  Wednesday,  April  15,  I  dined  with  Dr 
Johnson  at  Mr  Dill/s,  and  was  in  high  spirits, 
for  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the  morning  with 
Mr  Orme,  the  able  and  eloquent  histonan  of 
Hindostan,  who  expressed  a  great  admiration  of 
Johnson.  "I  do  not  care,"  said  he,  "on  what 
subject  Johnson  talks  :  but  I  love  better  to  hear 
him  talk  than  anybody.  He  either  gives  you 
new  thoughts  or  a  new  colouring.  It  is  a 
shame  to  the  nation  that  he  has  not  been  more 
liberally  rewarded  Had  I  been  George  the 
Third,  and  thought  as  he  did  about  America,  I 
would  have  given  Johnson  three  hundred  a  year 
for  his  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny'  alone."  I  re- 
peated this,  and  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with 
such  praise  from  such  a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mrs  Knowles,  the 
ingenious  Quaker  lady,*  Miss  Seward,  the 
poetess  of  Lichfield,  the  Rev.  Dr  Mayo,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  Beresford,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford.  Before  dinner  Dr  Johnson  seized  upon 
Mr  Charles  Sheridan's  "Account  of  the  late 
Revolution  in  Sweden,"  and  seemed  to  read  it 
ravenously,  as  if  he  devoured  it,  which  was  to 
all  appearance  his  method  of  studying.  "  He 
knows  how  to  read  better  than  any  one,"  said 
Mrs  Knowles;  "he  gets  at  the  substance  of  a 
book  directly;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it." 
He  kept  it  wrapt  up  in  the  table-cloth  in  his  lap 
during  the  time  of  dinner,  from  an  avidity  to 
have  one  entertainment  in  readiness,  when  he 
should  have  finished  another;  resembling  (if  I 
may  use  so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog  who  holds  a 

•  Dr  Johnson,  describing  her  needlework  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr  Thrale,  uses  the  learned  word  sutiie;  which  Mrs  Thrato 
has  misuken,  and  made  the  phrase  injurious  by  writing  ^*/utU$ 
piaures."  >•* 
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bone  in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  some- 
thing else  which  has  been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  natu- 
rally introduced  at  a  table  where  Johnson,  who 
boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his  palate,  owned  that 
"he  always  found  a  good  dinner,"  he  said,  "I 
could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery  than  has 
ever  yet  been  written ;  it  should  be  a  book  upon 
philosophical  principjles.  Pharmacy  is  now 
made  much  more  simple.  Cookery  may  be 
made  so  too.  A  prescription,  which  is  now 
compounded  of  five  ingredients,  had  formerly 
fifty  in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of 
the  ingredients  be  well  laiown,  much  fewer 
will  do.  Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad 
meat  good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the  best 
butcher's  meat,  the  best  beet  the  best  pieces : 
how  to  choose  young  fowls  ;  the  proper  seasons 
of  different  vegetables  ;  and  then  how  to  roast 
and  boil,  and  compound."  DiLLY : "  Mrs  Glasse's 
*  Cookery,'  which  is  the  best,  was  written  by  Dr 
Hill.  Half  the  trade'*'  know  this."  JOHNSON  : 
"Well,  Sir,  this  shows  how  much  better  the 
subject  of  cookery  may  be  treated  by  a  phil- 
osopher. I  doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by 
Dr  Hill;  for,  in  Mrs  Glasse's  *  Cookery,'  which 
I  have  looked  into,  saltpetre  and  saf-pmnella 
are  spoken  of  as  different  substances,  whereas  sal- 
prunella  is  only  saltpetre  burnt  on  charcoal;  and 
liill  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this.  However,  as 
the  greatest  part  of  such  a  book  is  made  by 
transcription,  this  mistake  may  have  been 
carelessly  adopted.  But  you  shall  see  what  a 
book  of  cookery  I  shall  make !  I  shall  agree 
with  Mr  Dilly  for  the  copyright."  MiSS 
Seward:  "That  would  be  Hercules  with  the 
distaff  indeed.'*  JOHNSON:  "No,  Madam. 
Women  can  spin  very  well;  but  they  cannot 
make  a  good  book  of  cookery." 

Johnson:  "Oh!  Mr  Dilly— you  must  know 
that  an  English  Benedictine  monk  at  Paris  has 
translated  *The  Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs,' 
from  the  original  French,  and  has  sent  them  to 
me  to  sell.  I  offered  them  to  Strahan,  who 
sent  them  back  with  this  answer: — *That  the 
first  book  he  had  published  was  the  Duke  of 
Benvick's  Life,  by  which  he  had  lost:  and  he 
hated  the  name.' — Now  I  honestly  tell  you  that 
Strahan  has  refused  them;  but  I  also  honestly 
tell  you,  that  he  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for  he 
never  looked  into  them."  Dilly :  "Are  they 
well  translated,  Sir?"  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir, 
very  well — in  a  style  very  current  and  very  clear. 
I  have  written  to  the  Benedictine  to  give  me  an 
answer  upon  two  points: — What  evidence  is 
there  that  the  letters  are  authentic  ?  (for  if  they 
are  not  authentic  they  are  nothing); — And  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  original  French  is 
published  ?  For  if  the  French  edition  is  not  to 
appear  for  a  considerable  time,  the  translation 
will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  an  original  book. 
They  will  make  two  volumes  in  octavo;  and  I 
have  undertaken  to  correct  every  sheet  as  it 

*  As  Physicians  are  caHed  iJu  Faculty ^  the  Counsellors  at 
Law  the  Pro/essioHt  the  Booksellers  of  London  are  denominated 
the  Trade,    Johnson  disapproved  of  these  denominations. 


comes  from  the  press."  Mr  Dilly  desired  to 
see  them,  and  said  he  would  send  for  them. 
He  asked  Dr  Johnson  if  he  would  write  a 
preface  for  them.  Johnson:  "No,  Sir.  The 
Benedictines  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  TU  do 
what  I  undertook  to  do;  but  I  will  not  mingle 
my  name  with'  them.  I  am  to  gain  nothing  by 
them.  I'll  turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and 
let  them  take  their  chance."  Dr  Mayo:  "  Pray, 
Sir,  are  Ganganelli's  letters  authentic  ?  "  John- 
son: "  No,  Sir.  Voltaire  put  tlie  same  question 
to  the  editor  of  them  that  1  did  to  MacplserKm 
— Where  are  the  originals  ?" 

Mrs  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that  men 
had  much  moreliberty  allowed  them  than  women. 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Madam,  women  have  all  the 
liberty  they  should  wish  to  have.  We  have  aU 
the  labour  and  the  danger,  and  the  women  all 
the  advantage.  We  go  to  sea,  we  baild  booses, 
we  do  everything,  in  short,  to  pay  our  cottrt  to  the 
women."  Mrs  Knowles  :  "'fhe  Doctor  reasons 
ver)r  wittily,  but  not  convincingly.  Now,  take 
the  instance  of  building ;  the  mason's  wife,  if  she 
is  ever  seen  in  liauor,  is  ruined ;  the  mason  may 
get  himself  dninic  as  often  as  he  pleas^  with 
little  loss  of  character ;  nay,  may  let  his  wife  and 
children  starve."  Johnson  :  "  Madam,  you  must 
consider,  if  the  mason  does  get  himself  drunk,  and 
let  his  wife  and  children  starve,  the  parish  will 
oblige  him  to  find  security  for  their  maintenance. 
We  have  different  nKxles  of  restraining  evil 
Stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking*stooi  for  women, 
and  a  pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require  more  per^ 
fection  from  women  than  from  ourselves,  it  is 
doing  them  honour.  And  women  have  not  the 
same  temptations  that  we  have ;  they  may  always 
live  in  virtuous  company  :  men  must  mix  in  the 
world  indiscriminately.  If  a  woman  has  no  in- 
clination to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  secured  from 
it  is  no  restraint  to  her.  I  am  at  liberty  to  w^k 
into  the  Thames;  but  if  I  were  to  try  it,  my 
friends  would  restrain  me  in  Bedlam,  and  I  should 
be  obliged  to  them."  MRS  Knowles  :  •'Still, 
Doctor,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  hardship  that 
more  indulgence  is  allowed  to  men  than  toworoen. 
It  gives  a  superiority  to  men,  to  which  I  do  nc^ 
see  how  they  are  entitled."  JOHNSON :  "  It  is 
plain.  Madam,  one  or  other  must  have  the  supe- 
riority. As  Shakspeare  says,  *  If  two  men  nde 
on  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.' "  DiLLY :  **  I 
suppose.  Sir,  Mrs  Knowles  would  have  them 
ride  in  panniers,  one  on  each  side."  JOHNSON: 
"  Then,  Sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them  both." 
Mrs  Knowles  :  "  Well,  I  hope  that  in  another 
world  the  sexes  will  be  equal"  Boswell  :  "  That 
is  being  too  ambitious.  Madam.  We  might  as 
well  desire  to  be  equal  with  the  angels.  We  shaB 
all,  I  hope,  be  happy  in  a  future  state,  but  we  must 
not  expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the  same  degree. 
It  is  enough,  if  we  be  happy  according  to  our 
several  capacities.  A  worthy  carman  will  get  to 
heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Yet,  though 
equally  good,  they  will  not  have  the  same  degree 
ot  happiness."    JOHNSON:  "  Probably  not" 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  ouce  before  sounded 
him,  by  mentionmg  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Brown  of 
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Utrecht's  image  ;  that  a  gn'eat  and  small  glass, 
though  equally  full,  did  not  hold  an  equal  quan- 
tity; which  he  threw  out  to  irfutc  David  Hume's 
saying,  that  a  little  Miss,  going  to  dance  at  a 
ball,  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as  happy  as  a 
great  orator,  after  having  made  an  eloquent  aiKl 
applauded  speech.    After  some  thought,  John- 
son said,  "  I  come  over  to  the  parson."    As  an 
instance  of  coincidence  of  thinking,  Mr  Dilly 
told  me,  that  Dr  King,  a  late  dissenting  minister 
in  London,  said  to  him,  upon  the  happiness  in 
A  future  state  of  good  men  of  difllerent  capacities, 
*' A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub;  but  if 
it  be  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason  to  complain. 
Every  saint  in  heaven  will  have  as  much  lippi- 
ness  as  he  can  bold.^    Mr  Dilly  tliought  this  a 
clear  though  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  phrase, 
"  One  star  differeth  from  another  in  brightness.* 
Dr  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of 
Soame  Jenyns'  "View  of  the  internal  Evidence 
of  the  Christian  Religion,-*— JOHNSON:  **I  think 
it  a  pretty  book ;  not  very  theotogical  indeed  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  siffectation  of  case  and 
carelessness,  as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  his 
character  to  be  very  serious  about  the  matter." 
Boswell:    "He  may  have  intended  this  to 
introduce  his  book  die  better  among  genteel 
people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  too 
grave  a  treatise.    There  is  a  general  le\4ty  in 
the  age.    We  hav«  physicians  now  with  bag- 
wigs;  may  we  not  have  airy  divines,  at  least 
somewhat    less  solemn    in    their   appearance 
than  they  used  to  be?"*     Johnson  :  "Jenyns 
might  mean  as  you  say.**     Boswell:    "1V« 
should  like  his  book,  Mrs  Knowles,  as  it  main- 
tains, as  your  friends  do,  that  courage  is  not  a 
Christian    virtue."      MRS    KNOWLES:    "Yes, 
indeed,  I  like  him  there ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him,  that  friendshrp  is  not  a  Christian 
virtue."     JOHNSON:   "Why,  Madam,  strictly 
speaking,  he  is  right     All  friendship  is  pre- 
ferring the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  the  neglect, 
or,  perhaps,  against  the  interest  of  others ;  so 
tiiat  an  old  Greek  said,  •  He  that  has  frimds 
has  no  friend?    Now  Christianity  recommends 
universal  benevolence, — to  consider  all  men  as 
our  brethren  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of 
friendship,  as  described  by  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers.     Surely,    Madam,    your    sect    must 
approve  of  this  ;  for  yon  call  all  men  friends^ 
Mrs  Knowles  :  "We  are  commanded  to  do 
good  to  all  men,  *but  especially  to  them  who 
are  of  the  household  of  Faith.'"    Johnson: 
"Well,  Madam,  the  household  of  Faith  is  wide 
enough."    Mrs  Knowles:  "But,  Doctor,  our 
Saviour  had  twelve  Apostles,  yet  there  wzsane 
whom  he  loved,    John  was  called  4he  disciple 
whom    Jesus    loved.'"     JOHNSON   (with  eyes 
sparkling    benignantly) :    "  Very  well,  indeed, 
Madam.    You  have  said  very  well."    Boswell  : 
"A  fine  application.     Pray,  Sir,  had  you  ever 
thought  of  it  ?"    Johnson  :  "  I  had  not,  Sir." 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not 
how  or  why,  made  a  sudden  transition  to  one 
upon  which  he  was  a  violent  aggressor  ;  for  he 
said, "  I  am  willing  to  love  all  mankind,  except 


an  American j'*^  and  his  inflammable  corruption 
bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he  "breathed  out 
threaten! ngs  and  slaughter  ; "  calling  them, 
"  Rascals — robbers— pirates ;"  and  exclaiming, 
he'd  "bum  and  destroy  them."  Miss  Seward, 
looking  to  him  with  mild  but  steady  astonish- 
ment, said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are 
always  most  violent  against  those  whom  we 
have  injured." — He  was  irritated  still  more  by 
thisMelicate  and  keen  reproach  ;  and  roared  out 
another  tremendous  volley,  which  one  might 
fancy  could  be  heard  across  the  Athmtic.  Dur- 
ing tliis  tempest  I  sat  in  great  uneasiness, 
lameming  his  heat  of  temper ;  till,  by  degrees, 
1  diverted  his  attention  to  other  topics. 

DR  Mayo  (to  Dr  Johnson):  "Pray,  Sir,  have 
yon  read  Edwards,  of  New  England,  on  Grace?" 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir."  Boswell  :  "  It  puzzled 
me  so  much  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  by  stating,  with  wonderful  acute  ingenuity,, 
our  bemg  actuated  by  a  series  of  motives  which 
we  cannot  resist,  that  the  only  relief  I  had  was 
to  forget  it."  Mayo:  "But  he  makes  the 
proper  distinction  bet^-een  moral  and  physical 
necessity."  Boswell  :  "  Alas,  Sir,  they  come 
both  to  the  same  thing.  You  may  be  bound  as 
hard  by  chains  when  covered  by  leather,  as 
when  the  iron  appears.  The  argument  for  the 
moral  necessity  of  human  actions  is  always,  I 
observe,  fortified  by  supposing  universal  pre- 
science to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.* 
Johnson:  "You  are  surer  that  you  are  free, 
than  you  are  of  prescience  ;  you  are  surer  that 
you  can  lift  up  your  finger  or  not  as  you  please, 
than  you  are  of  any  conclusion  from  a  deduction 
of  reasoning.  But  let  us  consider  a  little  the 
objection  from  prescience.  It  is  certain  I  am 
either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not ;  that  does 
not  prevent  my  freedom."  Boswell  :  "  That 
is  certain  you  are  either  to  go  home  or  not,  does 
not  prevent  your  freedom  :  because  the  liberty 
of  choice  between  the  two  is  compatible  with 
that  certainty.  But  if  om  of  these  events  be 
certain  now^  you  have  no  future  power  of 
volition.  If  it  be  certain  you  are  to  go  home 
to-night,  yon  must  go  home."  Johnson  :  "  If 
I  am  wen  acquainted  with  a  man,  I  can  judge 
with  great  probability  how  he  will  act  in  any 
case,  without  his  being  restrained  by  my  judg- 
ing. God  may  have  this  probability  increased 
to  certainty."  Boswell  :  "When  it  is  increased 
to  certainty^  freedom  ceases,  because  that  cannot 
be  certainly  foreknown,  which  is  not  certain  at 
the  time  ;  but  if  it  be  certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  maintain  that  there 
can  be  afterwards  any  contingency^  dependent 
upon  the  exercise  of  will  or  anything  else." 
Johnson  :  "  All  theory  is  against  the  freedom 
of  the  will :  all  experience  for  it." — I  did  not 
push  the  subject  any  farther.  I  was  glad  to 
nnd  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  question  of  the 
most  abstract  nature,  involved  with  theological 
tenets,  which  he  generally  would  not  suffer  to 
be  in  any  degree  opposed.* 

*  If  any  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  by  tbis  thorny  qnestioni 
I  beg  leave  to  reconimend  to  them  Letter  69,  of  Mont^uieu'a 
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He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury:  "You  cannot 
spend  money  in  luxury  without  doing  good  to 
the  poor.  Nay,  you  do  more  good  to  them  by 
spending  it  in  luxury— you  make  them  exert 
industry;  whereas,  by  giving  it,  you  keep  them 
idle.  I  own,  indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue 
in  giving  it  immediately  in  charity,  than  in 
spending  it  in  luxury;  though  there  may  be 
pride  in  that  too."  Miss  Seward  asked,  it  this 
was  not  Mandeville's  doctrine  of  "  private  vices 
public  benefits."  Johnson  :  "  The  fallacy  of 
that  book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines  neither 
vices  nor  benefits.  He  reckons  among  vices 
everything  that  gives  pleasure.  He  takes  the 
narrowest  system  of  morality,  monastic  morality, 
which  holds  pleasure  itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as 
eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it  makes  it 
eat  better  ;  and  he  reckons  wealth  as  a  public 
benefit,  which  is  by  no  means  always  true. 
Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  vice.  Having  a 
j:arden,  which  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly 
mnocent,  is  a  great  pleasure.  At  the  same 
time,  in  this  state  of  being  there  are  many 
pleasures  vices,  which,  however,  are  so  immedi- 
ately agreeable  that  we  can  hardly  abstain  from 
them.  The  happiness  of  heaven  will  be,  that 
pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  consistent 
Mandeville  puts  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets 
drunk  at  an  ale-house ;  and  says  it  is  a  public 
benefit,  because  so  much  money  is  got  by  it  to 
the  public.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all 
the  good  gained  by  this,  through  the  gradation 
of  ale-house  keeper,  brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer, 
is  overbalanced  by  the  evil  caused  to  the  man 
and  his  family  by  his  getting  drunk.  This  is 
the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by  ascertaining 
whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it 
upon  the  whole,  which  is  the  case  in  all  vice. 
It  may  happen  that  good  is  produced  by  vice, 
but  not  as  vice ;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take 
money  from  its  owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who 
will  make  a  better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good 
produced;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robbery, 
but  as  translation  of  property.  I  read  Mande- 
ville forty,  or,  I  believe,  fifty  years  ago.  He  did 
not  puzzle  me ;  he  opened  my  views  into  real 
life  very  much.  No  ;  it  is  clear  that  the  happi- 
ness of  society  depends  on  virtue.  In  Sparta, 
theft  was  allowed  by  general  consent :  theft, 
therefore,  was  there  not  a  crime,  but  then  there 
was  no  security;  and  what  a  life  must  they 
have  had,  when  there  was  no  security.  Without 
truth  there  must  be  a  dissolution  of  society.  As 
it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  trust  our  ears  ;  but  how  should  we  be, 
if  falsehood  were  multiplied  ten  times  1  Society 
is  held  tOi;ether  by  communication  and  informa- 
tion ;  and  I  remember  this  remark  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's,  *Do  the  devils  lie  ?  No ;  for  then  hell 
could  not  subsist.' " 

Talking  of  Miss  ^'^o  [ ]  a  literary  lady, 

he  said,  "  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss 
Reynolds,  to  let  her  know  that  I  desired  she 

Lcttres  Pcrsa:u:s;  and  the  late  Mr  John  Palmer  of  Islington's 
Answer  to  Dr  Priestley*:,  nicchanic.l  Jirguineuts  for  what  he 
absurdly  cills  "Philosophical  necessity." 


would  not  flatter  me  so  much,"  Somebody  now 
observed,  "She  flatters  Garrick."  Johnson: 
"  She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Garrick.  She  is 
in  the  right  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  she 
has  the  world  with  her,  who  have  been  praising 
Garrick  these  thirty  years;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause she  is  rewarded  for  it  by  Garrick.  Why 
should  she  flatter  met  I  can  do  nothing  for 
her.  Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market 
(Then  turning  to  Mrs  Knowles):  You,  Madam, 
have  been  flattering  me  all  the  evening ;  I  wish 
you  would  give  Bos  well  a  little  now.  If  you 
knew  his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  say  a 
great  deal ;  he  is  the  best  travelling  companion 
in  the  world." 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Rev.  Mr  Mason's 
prosecution  of  Mr  Murray,  the  bookseller,  for 
having  inserted  in  a  collection  of  "Gray's  Poems," 
only  fifty  lines,  of  which  Mr  Mason  had  still  the 
exclusive  property,  under  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne;  and  that  Mr  Mason  had  persevered^  not- 
withstanding his  being  requested  to  name  his 
own  terms  of  compensation.*  Johnson  signified 
his  displeasure  at  Mr  Mason's  conduct  very 
strongly;  but  added,  by  way  of  showing  that  he 
was  not  surprised  at  it,  "  Mason's  a  Whig." 
Mrs  Knowles  (not  hearing  distinctly):  "What  I 
a  prig.  Sir?"  Johnson:  "Worse,  Madam;  a 
Whig  I  But  he  is  both." 

I  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  death. 
Mrs  Knowles:  "  Nay,  thou  should'st  not  have 
a  horror  for  what  is  the  gate  of  life."  Johnson: 
(standing  upon  the  hearth  rolling  about,  with  a 
serious,  solemn,  and  somewhat  gloomy  air):  "No 
rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  apprehen- 
sion." Mrs  Knowles:  "The  Scriptures  tell 
us,  *The  righteous  shall  have  hope  in  his  death.'** 
Johnson:  "Yes,  Madam,  that  is,  he  shall  not 
have  despair.  But,  consider  his  hope  of  salvation 
must  be  founded  on  the  tenns  on  which  it  is  pro- 
mised that  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour  shall 
be  applied  to  us, — namely,  obedience;  and  where 
obedience  has  failed,  then,  as  suppletory  to  it, 
repentance.  But  what  man  can  say  that  his 
obedience  has  been  such  as  he  would  approve  of 
in  another,  or  even  in  himself  upon  close  examina- 
tion, or  that  his  repentance  has  not  been  such  as 
to  require  being  repented  of?  No  man  can  be 
sure  that  his  obedience  and  repentance  will  obtain 
salvation."  Mrs  Knowles  :  But  divine  in- 
timation of  acceptance  may  be  made  to  the  souL" 
Johnson  :  "  Madam,  it  may;  but  I  should 
not  think  the  better  of  a  man  who  should  tell 
me,  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  sure  of  salvation. 
A  man  cannot  be  sure  himself  that  he  has  divine 
intimation  of  acceptance ;  much  less  can  he 
make  others  sure  that  he  has  it."  Boswell: 
"  Then,  Sir,  we  must  be  contented  to  acknow- 
ledge that  death  is  a  terrible  thing."  JOHNSON  : 
"  Yes,  Sir.  I  have  made  no  approaches  to  a  state 
which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible."  MRS 
Knowles  (seeming  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity 
in  the  persuasion  of  benignant  divine  light) : 
"  Does  not  St  Paul  say,  *  I  have  fought  the  good 

•  See  "A  Letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.M.,  from  J.  Murray,  book- 
seller, in  London,"  2nd  ed.  p.  ao. 
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fight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  my  course ;  hence- 
forth is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  life'?" 
Johnson  :  "Yes,  Madam  ;  but  here  was  a  man 
mspired,  a  man  who  had  been  converted  by 
supernatural  interposition."  Boswell  :  "  In 
prospect  death  is  dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find 
that  people  die  easy."  JOHNSON  :  "Why,  Sir, 
most  people  have  not  thought  much  of  the 
matter,  so  cannot  say  much,  and  it  is  supposed 
they  die  easy.  Few  believe  it  certain  they  are 
then  to  die  ;  and  those  who  do,  set  themselves  to 
behave  with  resolution,  as  a  man  does  who  is 
going  to  be  hanged ; — he  is  not  the  less  un- 
willing to  be  hanged."  Miss  Seward  :  "  There 
is  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is 
certainly  absurd :  and  that  is  the  dread  of 
annihilation,  which  is  only  a  pleasing  sleep 
without  a  dream."  JOHNSON  :  "  It  is  neither 
pleasing  nor  sleep ;  it  is  nothing.  Now  mere 
existence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  that 
one  would  rather  exist  even  in  pain,  than  not 
exist."  BoswELL:  "  If  annihilation  be  nothing, 
then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  comparative  state, 
but  is  a  positive  evil,  which  I  cannot  think  we 
should  choose.  I  must  be  allowed  to  differ 
here ;  and  it  would  lessen  the  hope  of  a  future 
state  founded  on  the  argument,  that  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  good  as  he  is  great,  will 
hereafter  compensate  for  our  present  suffering[s 
in  this  life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have  it 
here,  be  comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain,  though  no  more  of  it  should 
be  given  to  us.  But  if  our  only  state  of  exist- 
ence were  in  this  world,  then  we  might  with 
some  reason  complain  that  we  are  so  dissatis- 
fied with  our  enjoyments  compared  with  our 
desires."  JOHNSON:  "The  lady  confounds 
annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with  the  appre- 
hension of  it,  which  is  dreadful.  It  is  in  the 
apprehension  of  it  that  the  horror  of  annihilation 
consists.'* 

Of  John  Wesley,  he  said,  "  He  can  talk  well 
on  any  subject."  BoswELL  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  what 
has  he  made  of  his  story  of  the  ghost  ?"  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Why,  Sir,  he  believes  it ;  but  not  on 
sufficient  authority.  He  did  not  take  time 
enough  to  examine  the  girl.  It  was  at  New- 
castle, where  the  ghost  was  said  to  have  ap- 
peared to  a  young  woman  several  times, 
mentioning  something  about  the  right  to  an 
old  house,  advising  application  to  be  made  to 
an  attorney,  which  was  done ;  and,  at  the  same 
time»  saying  the  attorney  would  do  nothing, 
which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  *  This,*  says  John, 
*  is  a  proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.' 
Now  (laughing),  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
our  thoughts,  to  tell  that  an  attorney  will  some- 
times do  nothing.  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a 
more  stationary  man,  does  not  believe  the  story. 
I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  evidence  for  it."  MiSS 
Seward  (with  an  incredulous  smile):  "What, 
Sir,  about  a  ghost?"  JOHNSON  (with  solemn 
vehemence) :  "  Yes,  Madam  :  this  is  a  question 
which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is  yet  un- 
decided :   a  question,  whether  in  theology  or 


philosophy,  one  of  the  most  '  .100,  laiit  ihat  can 
come  before  the  human  undd^!.:  ;ci:ig." 

Mrs   Knowles  mention  <  .\  a^  ;t  proselyte  to 

Quakerism,  Miss ,  *  .1  y^ung  lady  well 

known  to  Dr  Johnson,  for  wiiom  he  had  shown 
much  affection;  while  she  ever  had,  and  still 
retained,  a  great  respect  for  him.  Mrs  Knowles 
at  the  same  time  took  an  opportunity  of  letting 
him  know  "that  the  amiable  young  creature 
was  sorry  at  finding  that  he  was  offended  at 
her  leaving  the  Church  of  England  and  em- 
bracing a  simpler  faith;"  and,  in  the  gentlest 
and  most  persuasive  manner,  solicited  his  kind 
indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter  of 
conscience.  Johnson  (frowning  very  angrily) : 
"  Madam,  she  is  an  odious  wench.  She  could 
not  have  any  proper  conviction  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  change  her  religion,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  and  should  be  studied 
with  all  care,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  can 
get  She  knew  no  more  of  the  Church  which 
she  left,  and  that  which  she  embraced,  than  she 
did  of  the  difference  between  the  Copernican 
and  Ptolemaic  systems."  Mrs  Knowles: 
"She  had  the  New  Testament  before  her." 
Johnson  :  "  Madam,  she  could  not  understand 
the  New  Testament,  the  most  difficult  book 
in  the  world,  for  which  the  study  of  a  life  is 
required."  Mrs  Knowles  :  "  It  is  clear  as  to 
essentials."  Johnson  :  "  But  not  as  to  contro- 
versial points.  The  heathens  were  easily  con- 
verted, because  they  had  nothing  to  give  up; 
but  we  ought  not,  without  verjr  strong  convic- 
tion indeed,  to  desert  the  religion  in  which  we 
have  been  educated.  That  is  the  religion  given 
you,  the  religion  in  which  it  may  be  said 
Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you  live  con- 
scientiously in  that  religion,  you  may  be  safe. 
But  error  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you  err  when 
you  choose  a  religion  for  yourself."  Mrs 
Knowles:  "Must  we  then  go  by  implicit 
faith?"  Johnson  :  "Why,  Madam,  the  great- 
est part  of  our  knowledge  is  implicit  faith; 
and  as  to  religion,  have  we  heard  all  that  a 
disciple  of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan, 
can  sa)r  for  himself?"  He  then  rose  again  into 
a  passion,  and  attacked  the  young  proselyte 
in  the  severest  terms  of  reproach,  so  that  both 
ladies  seemed  to  be  much  shocked!* 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty 
late.  Notwithstandmg  occasional  explosions 
of  violence,  we  were  all  delighted  upon  the 
whole  with  Johnson.     I  compared  him  at  this 

•  Mrs  Knowles,  not  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  her  needle- 
work, the  **sutiU  pictures"  mentioned  by  Johnson,  in  which 
she  ha*  indeed  displayed  much  dexterity,  nay,  with  the  fame  of 
reasoning  better  than  women  generally  do,  as  I  have  fairly 
shown  her  to  have  done,  communicated  to  me  a  Dialogue  of 
considerable  length,  which,  after  many  years  had  elapsed,  she 
wrote  down  as  luiving  p.issed  between  Dr  Johnson  and  her  at 
thb  interview.  As  Ihad  not  the  least  recollection  of  it,  and  did 
not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  my  Record  taken  at  the  tim«, 
I  could  not  in  consistency  with  my  firm  regard  to  authenuoty 
insert  it  in  my  work.  It  has,  however,  been  published  in  "The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  June,  1791.  It  cnic6y  relates  to  the 
principles  of  the  sect  called  Quakers;  and  no  doubt  the  lady 
appears  to  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  Dr  Johnson  id  argu- 
ment as  well  as  expression.  From  what  I  have  now  stated,  and 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  paper  itself,  any  one  who  may 
hav«  the  cariosity  to  peruse  it  will  judge  whether  it  was  vnoog 
in  me  to  reject  it,  however  willing  to  gratify  Mrs  Knowles 
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tvue  to  a  wann  West  Indian  climate,  where  yen 
have  a  brig^ht  sun,  quick  vegetation,  luxuriant 
foliage,  luscious  fruits ;  but  where  the  same  heat 
sometimes  produces  thunder,  ligUtniag,  earth- 
quakes, in  a  terrible  degree. 

April  17,  being  Good  Friday,  I  waited  on 
Jfdmeon,  as  nsuaL  I  observed  at  breakfast,  that 
although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemious  discip- 
htt^  on  this  most  solemn  fast,  to  take  no  milk 
in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs  Desmoulins  inadver- 
tently poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it  I 
talked  of  the  strange  indecision  of  mind,  and 
imbecility  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
whidi  we  may  observe  in  some  people.  John- 
son :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting 
others  to  do  things  for  me.*  Boswell  :  **  What, 
Sir!  have  you  that  weakness?"  Johnson: 
*'Yes,  Sir.  But  I  always  think  afterwards  I 
should  have  done  better  for  myself.'* 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house,  where 
there  was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance  or 
had  management  that  he  was  living  much  beyond 
his  income,  his  lady  had  objected  to  the  cutting 
of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that  I  had  taken-  an 
opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and  found 
that  it  was  only  two  shillings;  so  here  was  a 
very  poor  saving.  Johnson  :  **  Sir,  that  is  the 
blundering  economy  of  a  narrow  understanding. 
It  is  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve." 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an 
account  of  my  Travels  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  for  which  I  had  a  variety  of  materials 
collected.  Johnson  :"  I  do  not  say.  Sir,  you 
may  not  publish  your  travels;  but  I  give  you 
my  opinion,  that  you  would  lessen  yourself  by 
it  What  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well  known 
as  those  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
you  have  visited?''  Boswell:  "  But  I  can  give 
an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many  incidents, 
ajotcdoieSf  jeux  d esprit^  and  remarks,  so  as  to 
make  very  pleasant  reading."  Johnson  :  "Why, 
Sir,  most  modem  travellers  in  Europe,  who  have 

riblished  their  travels,  have  been  laughed  at : 
would  not  have  you  added  to  the  number.* 
The  world  is  now  not  contented  to  be  merely 
entertained  by  a  traveller's  narrative ;  they  want 
to  learn  something.  Now  some  of  my  friends 
asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give  some  account  of 
my  travels  in  France.  The  reason  is  plain: 
intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of  France  than 
I  had.  You  might  have  liked  my  travels  in 
France,  and  The  Club  might  have  liked  them ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  there  would  have  been 
more  ridicule  than  good  produced  by  them." 
Boswell:  "I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Sir. 
People  would  like  to  read  what  you  say  of  any- 
thing. Suppose  a  face  has  been  painted  by  fifty 
painters  before;  still  we  love  to  see  it  done  by 
Sir  Joshua."  JOHNSON;  "True,  Sir,  but  Sir 
Joshua  cannot  paint  a  face  when  he  has  not 
time  to  look  on  it"  Boswell  :  "Sir,  a  sketch 
of  any  sort  by  him  is  valuable.  And,  Sir,  to 
talk  to  you  in  your  own  style  (raising  my  voice 

•  I  believe,  however,  I  shall  follow  my  own  opinion ;  for  the 
world  has  shown  a  very  flattering  partiality  to  my  wntings  00 
nany  oocasious. 


and  shaking  my  head),  you  should  have  given 
us  your  Travels  in  France.  I  ain  surt  I  am 
right,  and  therms  an  end  ar^t/* 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certamly  true,  as  my 
friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter  to  me 
upon  the  subject,  that  a  great  part  of  what  was 
in  his  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland "  had  been  m  his  mind  before  he  left 
London.  Johnson  :  "  Why  yes.  Sir,  the  topics 
were  ;  and  books  of  travels  will  be  good  in  pn> 
portion  to  what  a  man  has  previously  m  his 
mind  ;  his  knowing  ^^'hat  to  observe ;  his  power 
of  contrasting  one  mode  of  life  with  another.  As 
the  Spanish  proverb  says,  *  He  who  would  bring 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him.'  So  it  is  in  travel- 
ling :  a  man  must  carry  knowledge  with  hhn,  if 
he  would  bring  home  knowledge?  BoswELL  : 
"Th«  proverb,  I  suppose.  Sir,  means  be  must 
carry  a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade  with.* 
Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day.  As  we  walked  to  St 
Clement's  Church,  I  again  remarked  that  Fleet 
Street  was  the  most  cheerful  scene  in  the  world. 
"Fleet  Street,"  said  I,  "is  in  my  mind  more 
delightful  than  Tempd"  JOHNSON  :  "Ay,  Sir, 
but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull." 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to- 
day at  St  Clement's  Church,  which  Dr  Johnson 
said  he  observed  with  pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  fiill  account  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  Johnson's 
life,  of  which  he  himself  has  made  the  following 
minute  on  this  day : — "  In  my  return  from  church 
I  was  accosted  by  Edwards,  an  old  fellow- 
collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  1729,  He 
knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one 
Edwards  ;  I  did  not  at  first  recollect  the  name, 
but  gradually,  as  we  walked  along,  recovered  it, 
and  told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at 
an  alehouse  between  us.  My  pm-pose  is  to  con- 
tinue our  acquaintance."* 

It  was  in  Butcher  Row  that  this  meeting  hap- 
pened. Mr  Edwards,  who  was  a  decent-looking 
elderly  man  in  grey  clothes,  and  a  wig  of  many 
curls,  accosted  Johnson  with  familiar  confidence, 
knowing  who  he  was,  while  Johnson  returned  his 
salutation  with  a  courteous  formality,  as  to  a 
stranger.  But  as  soon  as  Edwards  had  brought 
to  his  recollection  their  having  been  at  Pembroke 
College  together  nine-and-forty  years  ago,  he 
seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  and 
said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in  Bolt  Court. 
Edwards  :  **  Ah,  Sir  1  we  are  old  men  now." 
Johnson  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  being 
old) :  "  Don't  let  us  discourage  one  another." 
Edwards  ;  "Why,  Doctor,  you  look  stout  and 
hearty,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  ;  for  the  news- 
papers told  us  you  were  very  ill."  Johnson  : 
"  Ah,  Sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  us  old 
fellows," 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular 
a  conversation  as  that  between  two  fellow- 
collegians,  who  had  lived  forty  years  in  London 
without  ever  having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whis» 

•  *'  Prayers  and  Mediutions,"  p.  164. 
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pered  to  Mr  Edwards  that  Dr  Johnson  was 
going  home,  and  that  he  had  better  accompany 
him  now.  So  Ed>vards  walked  along  with  us, 
I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep  up  the  com*ersation. 
Mr  Edwards  informed  Dr  Johnson  that  he  had 
practised  long  as  a  solicitor  m  Chancery,  but  that 
he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  little  farm, 
about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  that  he  came  to  London  (to  Barnard's 
Inn,  No.^6)  generally  twice  a  week.  Johnson 
appearing  to  me  in  a  reverie,  Mr  Edwards  ad- 
dressed himself  to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  the  comxtty.  Boswell: 
"  I  have  no  notion  of  this,  Sir.  What  you  have 
to  entertain  you,  is,  I  think,  exhausted  in  half  an 
hour.'  Edwards  :  "  What  I  don't  you  love  to 
have  hope  realised?  I  see  my  grass,  and  my 
com,  and  my  trees  growing.  Now,  for  instance, 
I  am  curious  to  see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped 
my  fruit  trees."  Johnson  (rvho  we  did  not 
imagine  was  attending):  "You  find  Sir,  you 
have  fears  as  well  as  hopes/  So  well  did  he 
sec  the  whole,  when  another  saw  but  the  half  of 
a  subject. 

When  we  got  to  Dr  Johnson's  house,  and  were 
seated  in  his  library,  the  dialogue  went  on  ad- 
mirably. Edwards:  "Sir,  I  remember  you 
would  not  let  us  STji.-^ prodigious  at  College.  For 
even  then,  Sir  (turning  to  me),  he  was  delicate  in 
language,  and  we  all  feared  him.'**  Johnson  (to 
Edwards) :  "  From  your  having  practised  the  law 
long,  Sir,  I  presume  you  must  be  rich.**  Ed- 
wards :  "  No,  Sir,  I  got  a  good  deal  of  money ; 
but  I  had  a  number  of  poor  relations  to  whom  I 
gave  great  part  of  it"  JOHNSON :  "  Sir,  you 
have  been  rich  in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  the 
word."  Edwards  :  "  But  I  shall  not  die  rich." 
JOHNSON  :  "  Nay,  sure.  Sir,  it  is  better  to  live 
rich,  than  to  die  rich."  Edwards  :  "  I  wish  I 
had  continued  at  College."  Johnson;  "Why 
do  you  wish  that.  Sir?"  Edwards  :  "  Because 
I  think  I  should  have  had  a  much  easier  life  than 
mine  has  been.  I  should  have  been  a  parson,  and 
had  a  good  living,  like  Bloxham  and  several 
others,  and  lived  comfortably."  JOHNSON:  "Sir, 
the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscientious  clergyman, 
is  not  easy.  I  have  always  considered  a  clergy- 
man as  the  father  of  a  larger  family  than  he  is 
able  to  maintain.  I  would  rather  have  Chancery 
suits  upon  my  hands  than  the  cure  of  souls.  No, 
Sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's  life  as  an  easy 
life,  nor  do  I  envy  the  clerg^Tnan  who  makes  it 
an  easy  life."  Here  taking  himself  up  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Mr  Edwards  !  Ill 
convince  you  that  I  recollect  you.  Do  you  re- 
member our  drinking  together  at  an  ale-house 
near  Pembroke  Gate  ?  At  that  thne  you  told  me 
of  the  Eton  boy,  who,  when  verses  on  our 
Saviour's  turning  water  into  wine  were  pre- 
scribed as  an  exercise,  brought  up  a  single  line, 
which  was  highly  admired  :— 

•  Vidit  et  erobuit  lympha  pudica  Dsux.'  *•■ 

*  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Sir.  they  respjccted  me  fcr 
literature :  and  yet  it  was  not  great  but  oy  oomparisoa.  Sir,  it 
is  amazing  how  little  literature  there  is  in  the  world.** 


And  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in '  Camden's 
Remains,'  an  eulogy  upon  one  of  our  kings,  wlio 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  prince  of  equal 
merit ; — 

'  Miza  cano,  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla,  secuta  est' " 

Edwards  :  *•  You  are  a  philosopher,  Dr  John- 
son. I  have  tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher; but  I  don't  know  how,  cheerfulness  was 
al^'ays  breaking  in." — Mr  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reyrrolds,  Mr  Courtenay,  Mr  Malone,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  emhient  men  to  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned this,  have  thought  it  an  excellent  trait  of 
character.  The  truth  is,  that  philosophy,  like 
religion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be  hard 
and  severe,  at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all 
gaiety. 

Edwards  ;  "  I  have  been  twice  married. 
Doctor.  You,  I  suppose,  hare  never  known 
what  It  was  to  have  a  wife."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I 
have  known  what  it  was  to  ha%'e  a  wife,  and  (in 
a  solemn,  tender,  faltering  tone),  I  have  known 
what  it  was  to  lose  a  wije. — It  had  almost  broke 
my  heart." 

Edwards  :  •  How  do  yon  live.  Sir  ?  For  my 
part  I  must  have  my  regular  meals,  and  a  glass 
of  good  wine.  I  find  I  require  it."  Johnson  : 
"1  now  drink  no  wine,  Sir.  Early  in  life  I 
drank  whie;  for  many  years  I  drank  none.  I 
then  for  some  years  drank  a  great  deal." 
Edwards  :  "  Some  hogsheads,  I  warrant  you." 
Johnson  :  "  I  then  bad  a  severe  illness,  and 
left  it  off,  and  I  have  never  begun  it  again.  I 
never  felt  any  difference  upon  myself  from  eating 
one  thing  rather  than  another.  There  are  people^ 
I  believe,  who  feel  a  difference ;  but  I  am  not  one 
of  them.  And  as  to  regular  meals,  I  have  fasted 
from  the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday^'s  dinner 
without  any  inconvenience.  I  believe  it  is  best 
to  eat  just  as  one  is  hungry :  but  a  man  who  is  in 
business,  or  a  man  who  has  a  family,  must  have 
stated  meals.  I  am  a  straggler.  I  may  leave 
this  town  and  go  to  Grand  Cairo,  without  being 
missed  here  or  observed  there.^  Edwards: 
"  Don't  you  cat  supper.  Sir  ?"  Johnson  :  **  No, 
Sir."  Edwards  ;  "  For  my  part,  now,  I  con- 
sider supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which  one 
must  pass,  in  order  to  get  to  bed."  ♦ 

Johnson  :  "You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr  Edwards. 
Lawyers  know  life  practically.  A  bookish  man 
should  always  have  them  to  converse  with.  They 
have  what  he  wants."  Edwards  :  "  I  am  grown 
old  :  I  am  si.vty-five."  Johnson  :  "  I  shall  be 
sixty-eight  next  birthday.  Come,  Sir,  drink 
water,  and  put  in  for  a  hundred." 

Mr  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  *•  who 
had  left  his  whole  fortune  to  Pembroke  College. 
Johnson  :  *' Whether  to  leave  one's  whole  for- 
tune to  a  college  be  right,  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  I  would  leave  the  interest  of  a 
fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a  college  to  my  relations 
or  my  friends  for  their  lives.  It  is  the  same 
thing  to  a  college,  which  is  a  permanent  society, 
wheUier  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty  years 

*  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  but  this  was  my  own  stiggestion, 
tbouj;b  it  is  truly  in  the  character  of  Edwards. 
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hence  ;  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my  relations 
or  friends  feel  the  benefit  of  it." 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  John- 
son's most  humane  and  benevolent  heart  His 
cordial  and  placid  behaviour  to  an  old  fellow- 
collegian,  a  man  so  different  from  himself,  and 
his  telling  him  that  he  would  go  down  to  his 
farm  and  visit  him,  showed  a  kindness  of  dis- 
position very  rare  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
observed,  "  How  wonderful  it  was  that  they  had 
both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without  having 
ever  once  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street 
too  I "  Mr  Edwards,  when  going  away,  again 
recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  senility,  and 
looking  full  in  Johnson^s  face,  said  to  him, 
"Youll  find  in  Dr  Young 

*0  my  coevals!  remnants  of  yourselves."* 

iohnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook 
is  head  with  impatience.  Edwards  walked  off 
seemingly  highly  pleased  with  the  honour  of 
having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dr  Johnson.  When 
he  was  gone  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought  him 
but  a  weak  man.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes,  Sir. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed  through  life 
without  experience  :  yet  I  would  rather  have 
him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man  who  will 
not  talk  readily.  This  man  is  always  willing  to 
say  what  he  has  to  say."  Yet  Dr  Johnson  had 
himself  by  no  means  that  willingness  which  he 
praised  so  much,  and  I  think  so  justly  ;  for  who 
has  not  felt  the  painful  effect  of  the  dreary  void, 
when  there  is  a  total  silence  in  the  company, 
for  any  length  of  time ;  or,  which  is  as  bad, 
or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  conversation  is  with 
difficulty  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  effort  ? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  "  Tom  Tyers 
described  me  the  best :  *  Sir,'  said  he  *  you  are 
like  a  ghost :  you  never  speak  till  you  are  spoken 
to.'" 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  men- 
tioned, was  Mr  Thomas  Tyers,  son  of  Mr 
Jonathan  Tyers,  the  founder  of  that  excellent 
place  of  public  amusement,  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
which  must  ever  be  an  estate  to  its  proprietor, 
as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
English  nation  ;  there  being  a  mixture  of  curious 
show — gay  exhibition — music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, not  too  refined  for  the  general  ear  ;  for  all 
which  only  a  shilling  is  paid  ;  ♦  and,  though  last 
not  least,  good  eating  and  drinking  for  those  who 
choose  to  purchase  that  regale.  Mr  Thomas 
Tyers  was  bred  to  the  law  ;  but  having  a  hand- 
some fortune,  vivacity  of  temper,  and  eccentricity 
of  mind,  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  the 
regularity  of  practice.  He  therefore  ran  about 
the  world  with  a  pleasant  carelessness,  amusing 
everybody  by  his  desultory  conversation.  He 
abounded  in  anecdote,  but  was  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  accuracy.     I  therefore  cannot  ven- 

•  In  sommer  1702,  additional  and  more  expensive  decorations 
having  been  introduced,  the  price  of  admission  was  raised  to  as, 
I  cannot  approve  of  this.  The  company  may  be  more  select : 
but  a  number  of  the  honest  commonality  are,  I  fear,  excluded 
from  sharing  in  elegant  and  innocent  entertainment.  An  at- 
tempt to  abolish  the  shilling  gallery  at  the  playhouse  has  been 
very  iwoperly  counteracted. 


ture  to  avail  myself  much  of  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Johnson  which  he  published,  being 
one  among  the  various  persons  ambitious  of 
appending  their  names  to  that  illustrious  friend. 
That  sketch  is,  however,  an  entertaining  little 
collection  of  fragments.  Those  which  he  pub- 
lished of  Pope  and  Addison  are  of  higher  merit; 
but  his  fame  must  chiefly  rest  upon  his  "  Political 
Conferences,**  in  which  he  introduces  several 
eminent  persons  delivering  their  sentiments  in 
the  way  of  dialogue,  and  discovers  a  considerable 
share  of  learning,  various  knowledge,  and  dis- 
cernment of  character.  This  much  may  I  be 
allowed  to  say  of  a  man  who  was  exceedingly 
obliging  to  me,  and  who  lived  with  Dr  Johnson 
in  as  easy  a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very 
numerous  acquaintance. 

Mr  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr 
Johnson  should  have  been  of  a  profession.  I  re- 
peated the  remark  to  Johnson,  that  I  might  have 
his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  it  would  have  been  better  that  I  been  of  a 
profession.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer." 
BoswELL :  *'  I  do  not  think,  Sir,  it  would  have 
been  better,  for  we  should  not  have  had  the 
English  Dictionary."  JOHNSON:  "But  you 
would  have  had  Reports."  Boswell:  "Ay, 
but  there  would  not  have  been  another  who  could 
have  written  the  Dictionary.  There  would  have 
been  many  very  good  judges.  Suppose  you  had 
been  Lord  Chancellor ;  you  would  have  delivered 
opinions  with  more  extent  of  mind,  and  in  a 
more  ornamented  manner,  than  perhaps  any 
Chancellor  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, causes  have  been  as  judiciously  decided  as 
you  could  have  done."  Johnson;  "Yes,  Sir. 
Property  has  been  as  well  settled.** 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition 
floating  in  his  mind,  and  had,  undoubtedly, 
often  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  his  super- 
eminent  powers  being  rewarded  in  this  great 
and  liberal  country  by  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Lichfield,  who 
was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  he 
said  to  Johnson,  "What  a  pity  it  is,  Sir,  that 
you  did  not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law. 
You  might  have  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  peer- 
age ;  and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield,  your 
native  city,  is  extinct,  you  might  have  had  it" 
Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  much  agitated; 
and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed,  "  Why 
will  you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this,  when  it  is 
too  late?** 

But  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of 
others.  The  late  Dr  Thomas  Leland  told  Mr 
Courtenay,  that  when  Mr  Edmund  Burke  showed 
Johnson  his  fine  house  and  lands  near  Beacons- 
field,  Johnson  coolly  said,  "  Non  equidem  in-^ 
video;  miror  magisy* 

*  I  am  not  entirely  without  suspicion  that  Johnson  may  have 
felt  a  little  momentary  envy ;  for  no  man  loved  the  good  things 
of  this  life  better  than  he  did ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  conscious 
that  he  deserved  a  much  larger  share  of  them  than  he  ever  had. 
I  attempted  in  a  newspaper  M4  to  comment  on  the  above  passage 
in  the  maimer  of  W.^r burton,  who  must  be  allowed  to  haro 
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Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity 
of  literature  than  Johnson,  or  was  more  deter- 
mined in  maintaining  the  respect  which  he 
justly  considered  as  due  to  it.  Of  this,  besides 
the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  society,  some 
characteristical  instances  may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once  when 
he  dined  in  a  numerous  company  of  booksellers, 
where  the  room  being  small,  the  head  of  the 
table,  at  which  he  sat,  was  alniost  close  to  the 
fire,  he  persevered  in  suffering  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  from  the  heat,  rather  than  quit 
his  place,  and  let  one  of  them  sit  above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  com- 
plained one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord 
Camden.  "I  met  him,"  said  he,  "at  Lord 
Clare's  house  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordin- 
ary man."  The  company  having  laughed 
heartily,  Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of  his 
friend.  "  Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  Dr  Gold- 
smith is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to 
have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and 
1  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he 
neglected  him." 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that 
such  respect  as  he  thought  due  only  to  higher 
intellectual  qualities  should  be  bestowed  on 
men  of  slighter,  though  perhaps  more  amusing, 
talents.  I  told  him,  that  one  morning,  when  I 
went  to  breakfast  with  Garrick,  who  was  very 
vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he 
accosted  me  thus  : — "  Pray  now,  did  you — did 
you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning  the  comer,  eh?" 
— "  No,  Sir,"  said  I.  "  Pray  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  question?" — "Why,"  replied  Garrick, 
with  an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  standing 
on  tip-toe,  "  Lord  Camden  has  this  moment  left 
me.  We  have  had  a  long  walk  together." 
Johnson:    "Well,  Sir,    Garrick    talked  very 

Eroperly.  Lord  Camden  was  a  little  lawyer  to 
e  associated  so  familiarly  with  a  player." 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great 
truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Garrick  to  be  as 
it  were  his  property.  He  would  allow  no  man 
either  to  blame  or  to  praise  Garrick  in  his 
presence,  without  contradicting  him.** 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of 
mind,  in  which  mutual  expressions  of  kindness 
passed  between  us,  such  as  would  be  thought 
too  vain  in  me  to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of 
the  sad  inevitable  certainty  that  one  of  us  must 

shown  uncommon  ingenuitv  in  giving  to  any  author's  text  what- 
ever mean  in);  he  chose  it  should  carry.  As  this  imitation  may 
amuse  my  renders,  I  shall  here  introduce  it : — 

"  No  saying  of  Dr  Johnson's  has  been  more  misunderstood 
than  his  applying  to  Mr  Burke,  when  he  first  saw  him  at  his 
fine  place  at  lieaconsfield,  Non  equidtm  invideo;  miror  magis. 
These  two  celebrated  men  had  been  friends  for  manyyears  be- 
fore Mr  Burke  entered  on  his  parliamentary  career.  They  were 
both  writers,  both  members  ofthe  Literary  Club;  when,  therefore, 
Dr  John>von  saw  Mr  Burke  in  a  situation  so  much  more  splendid 
than  that  to  which  he  himself  had  attained,  be  did  not  mean  to 
express  that  he  thought  it  a  disproportionate  prosperity;  but, 
while  he,  as  a  philosopher,  asserted  an  exemption  firom  envy, 
non  equidem  invideo^  he  went  on  in  the  words  of  the  poet. 
miror  magis;  thereby  signifying  either  that  he  was  occupiea 
in  admiring  what  he  was  glad  to  see;  or,  perhaps,  that  consider- 
ing the  general  lot  of  men  of  superior  abilities,  he  wondered  that 
Fortune,  who^  is  represented  as  blind,  should,  in  thu  ii 
have  been  so  just.' 


survive  the  other.  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir,  that 
is  an  affecting  consideration.  I  remember 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope,  says,  *  I 
intend  to  come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once 
more;  and  when  we  must  part,  it  is  what 
happens  to  all  human  beings.'"  Boswell: 
"The  hope  that  we  shall  see  our  departed 
friends  again  must  support  the  mind." 
JOHNSON:  "Why yes.  Sir."  Boswell:  "There 
IS  a  strange  unwillingness  to  part  with  life, 
independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futurity.  A 
reverend  friend  of  ours  (naming  him)  tells 
me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at  the  thoughts 
of   leaving  his  house,   his    study,  his  books.*' 

Johnson:    "This  is   foolish   in ,^     A 

man  need  not  be  uneasy  on  these  grounds;  for, 
as  he  will  retain  his  consciousness,  he  may  say 
with  the  philosopher.  Omnia  mea  niecum  portoP 
Boswell:  "True,  Sir;  we  may  carry  our  books 
in    our   heads;    but  still   there    is    something 

Eainful  in  the  thought  of  leaving  for  ever  what 
as  given  us  pleasure.  I  remember,  many 
years  ago,  when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and 
I  happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it 
distressed  me  to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of 
being  in  which  Shakspeare's  poetry  did  not 
exist  A  lady  whom  I  then  much  admired,  a 
very  amiable  woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and 
relieved  me  by  saying,  *  The  first  thmg  you  will 
meet  in  the  other  world,  will  be  an  elegant  copy 
of  Shakspeare's  works  presented  to  you.' "  Dr 
Johnson  smiled  benignantly  at  this,  and  did  not 
appear  to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St  Clement's  church  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  returned  and  drank  tea  and 
coffee  in  Mrs  Williams's  room,  Mrs  Desmoulins 
doing  the  honours  of  the  tea-table.  I  observed 
that  he  would  not  even  look  at  a  proof-sheet  of 
his  "Life  of  Waller"  on  Good  Friday. 

Mr  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on 
Agriculture,  which  was  printed,  and  was  soon  to 
be  published.  It  was  a  very  strange  perform- 
ance, the  author  having  mixed  in  it  his  own 
thoughts  upon  various  topics,  along  with  his 
remarks  on  ploughing,  sowing,  and  other  farming 
operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an  absurd, 
profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  his  book 
many  sneers  at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance 
and  conceit.  Dr  Johnson  permitted  me  to  read 
some  passages  aloud.  One  was,  that  he 
resolved  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work,  but 
he  owned  he  felt  some  weak  compunction:  and 
he  had  this  very  curious  reflection: — "I  was 
bom  in  the  wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briars 
and  thorns  still  han^  about  me."  Dr  Johnson 
could  not  help  laughmg  at  this  ridiculous  image, 
yet  was  very  angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety, 
"  However,"  said  he,  "  the  reviewers  will  make 
him  hang  himself."  He,  however,  observed, 
"that  formerly  there  might  have  been  a  dis- 
pensation obtained  for  working  on  Sunday  in 
the  time  of  harvest."  Indeed,  in  ritual  obser- 
vances, were  all  the  ministers  of  religion  what 
they  should  be,  and  what  many  of  them  are, 
such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and  safely  lodged 
with  the  Church. 
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On  Saturday,  April  18,  I  drank  tea  with  him. 
Ke  praised  the  late  Mr  Dunconib^  of  Canter- 
bury, as  a  pleasing  man.  "He  used  to  come  to 
me  ;  I  did  not  seek  much  after  kirn.  Indeed,  I 
never  sought  much  after  anybody."  Boswkll  : 
"Lord  Orrery,  I  suppose."  Johnson:  "No, 
Sir  ;  I  never  went  to  him  but  when  he  sent  for 
me."  Bosweijl:  "Richardson,"  Johnson: 
"Yes,  Sir ;  but  I  sought  after  George  Psaknan- 
aiar  the  nwst  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him 
at  an  alehouse  in  the  City.*' 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance  which 
I  discovered  orf"  his  seeking  after  a  man  of  merit 
Soon  after  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington 
had  published  his  excellent  "  Observations  on 
the  Sututes,"  Johnson  waited  on  that  worthy 
and  learned  gentleman;  and  having  told  him 
his  name,  courteously  said,  "  I  have  read  your 
book.  Sir,  with  great  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be 
better  known  to  yon."  Thus  began  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  was  continued  with  mutual  regard 
as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delin(^uent,*^  he 
said,  "  They  should  set  him  in  the  pillory,  that 
he  may  be  punished  in  a  way  that  would  disgrace 
him."  I  observed,  that  the  pillory  does  not 
always  disgrace.  And  I  mentioned  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman,**  who  I  thought  was  not  dis- 
honoured by  it,  Johnson  :  "  Ay,  but  he  was. 
Sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and  strut  as  he  used 
to  do,  after  having  been  there.  People  arc  not 
willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their  tables  who  has 
stood  in  the  pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Dr 
Percy's  came  in.  Johnsonattacked  the  Americans 
with  intemperate  vehemence  of  abuse.  I  said 
something  in  their  favour ;  and  added  that  I  was 
always  sorry  when  he  talked  on  that  subject. 
This,  it  seems,  exasperated  him,  though  he  said 
nothing  at  the  time.  The  cloud  was  charged 
with  sulphurous  vapour,  whicli  was  afterwards 
to  burst  m  thunder. — We  talked  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London  ;  and 
I  said,  "We  must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his 
friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and  that  will  soon 
drive  him  away."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  we'll 
send  you  to  him.  If  your  company  does  not 
drive  a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  wilU"  This 
was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was  no 
visible  cause.  I  afterwards  asked  him,  why  he 
had  said  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johnson:  "Because, 
Sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  the  Americans." 
BoswELL :  "  But  why  did  you  not  take  your 
revenge  directly?"  Johnson  (smiling):  "Be- 
cause, Sir,  I  had  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot 
strike  till  he  has  weapons."  This  was  a  candid 
and  pleasant  confession. 

He  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing-room, 
very  genteelly  fitted  up ;  and  said,  "  Mrs 
Tlirale  sneered,  when  I  talked  of  my  having 
asked  you  and  your  lady  to  live  at  my  house. 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  her,  that  you  would  be  in 
as  respectable  a  situation  in  my  house  as  in 
hers.  Sir,  the  insolence  of  wealth  will  creep 
out."  BoswELL:  "She  has  a  little  both  of 
the   insolence  of  wealth,  and  the  conceit  of 


parts."  Johnson  :  "  The  insolence  of  wealth 
IS  a  wretched  tiling ;  but  the  conceit  of  parts 
lias  some  foundation.  To  be  sure  it  should 
not  be.  But  who  is  without  it  ? "  BosWELL : 
"Yourself,  Sir."  Johnson  :  "Why,  I  play 
no  tricks :  I  lay  no  traps."  Boswell  :  *VNoi 
Sir.  You  are  six  feet  high»  aad  yon  only  do  not 
stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  that 
sometimes  liave  composed  the  household  of 
great  families.  I  mentioned  that  there  were  a 
hundred  in  the  family  of  the  present  Eart  of 
Eglintoune's  father.  Dr  Johnson  seemed  to 
doubt  it.  I  began  to  enumerates  "  Let  us  see : 
my  Lord  and  my  Lady,  twa"  Johnson  :  "Nay, 
Sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you  may  be 
long  enough."  Boswell :  "But  now  I  add 
two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  a  servant 
for  each,  that  will  make  twenty :  so  we  have 
the  fifth  part  already."  Johnson  :  "  Very  true. 
You  get  at  twenty  pretty  readily :  but  you  will 
not  so  readily  get  farther  on.  We  grow  to  five  ! 
feet  pretty  readily ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  grow 
to  seven."  * 

On  Sunday,  .April  19,  being  Easter  Day,  after 
the  solemnities  of  the  festival  m  St  Paul's  church, 
I  visited  him  but  could  not  stay  to  dinner.  I 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  arguments  for 
Christianity  always  in  readiness,  that  my  re- 
ligious faith  might  be  as  firm  and  clear  as  any 
proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need  not  be  under 
the  least  uneasiness,  when  it  should  be  attacked. 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  cannot  answer  all  objec- 
tions. You  have  demonstration  for  a  First 
Cause:  you  see  He  must  be  good  as  well  as 
powerful,  becavse  there  is  nothing  to  make  Him 
otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself  is  preferable. 
Yet  you  have  against  this,  what  is  very  certain, 
the  unhappiness  of  human  life.  This,  however, 
gives  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  future  state  of 
compensation,  that  there  may  be  a  perfect 
system.  But  of  that  we  are  not  sinre,  till  we 
had  a  positive  revelation."  I  told  him  that  his 
"  Rasselas "  had  often  made  me  unhappy ;  for 
it  represented  the  misery  of  human  life  so  well, 
and  so  convincingly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that 
if  at  any  lime  the  impression  wore  off,  and  I 
felt  myself  easy,  I  began  to  suspect  some 
delusion. 

On  Monday,  April  20, 1  found  him  at  home  in 
the  morning.  We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who  we 
apprehended  was  gradually  involving  his  circum- 
stances by  bad  management  JOHNSON :  "  Wast- 
ing a  fortune  is  evaporation  by  a  thousand  imper- 
ceptible means.  If  it  were  a  stream,  they'd  stop 
it.  You  must  speak  to  him.  It  is  really  miserable. 
W^cre  he  a  gamester,  it  could  be  said  he  had 
hopes  of  winning.  Were  he  a  bankrupt  in 
trade,  he  might  have  grown  rich ;  but  he  has 
neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor  resolution  to  spare. 
He  does  not  spend  fast  enough  to  have  pleasune 
from  it.  He  has  the  crime  of  prodigality,  and 
the  wretchedness  of  parsimony.  If  a  man  is 
killed  in  a  duel,  he  is  killed  as  many  a  one  has 
been  killed ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  lie 
down  and  die ;  to  bleed  to  death,  because  he  has 
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not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the  wound,  or  even 
to  stitch  it  up.' — I  cannot  but  i>ause  a  moment 
to  admire  the  fecundity  of  fancy,  and  choice  of 
language,  which  in  this  instance,  and  indeed  on 
^Imost  all  occasions,  he  displayed.  It  was  well 
observed  by  Dr  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
•*Tlie  conversation  of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear, 
and  may  be  compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where 
every  vein  and  muscle  is  distinct  and  bold. 
Ordinary  conversation  resembles  an  inferior 
cast" 

On  Saturday,  April  25;»  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  learned  Dr 
Musgrave ;  Counsellor  Lelaxid  of  Ireland,  son 
to  the  historian ;  Mrs  Cholmondeley,  and  some 
more  ladies.  "  The  Project,"  a  new  poem,  was 
read  to  the  company  by  Dr  Musgrave,  John- 
son :  "  Sir,  it  has  no  power.  Were  it  not  for  tlie 
well-known  names  with  which  it  is  filled,  it  would 
be  nothing,  the  names  carry  the  poet,  not  the 
poet  the  names."  Musgrave  :  "  A  temporary 
poem  alwn  vs  entertains  us."  Johnson  :  "  So 
does  a*-  int  of  the  criminals  hanged  yester- 

da-  !■     :;." 

•  i : — "  Demosthenes  Taylor,  as  he 

i-  «.  :  J  '..jat  is,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes), 
.va  >  .  -Ajost  silent  man,  the  merest  statue  of  a 
.1  ..  .liat  I  had  ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  com- 
uny  with  him,  and  all  he  said  during  the  whole 
time  was  no  more  than  Richard.  How  a  man 
should  say  only  Richard,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
But  it  was  thus :  Dr  Douglas  was  talking  of 
Dr  Zachary  Grey,  and  was  ascribing  to  him 
something  that  was  written  by  Dr  Richard 
Grey.  So,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  said  (imitating 
his  affected  sententious  emphasis  and  nod), 
^Richard:'' 

Mrs  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits, 
exhibited  some  lively  sallies  of  hyperbolical  com- 
pliment to  Johnson,  with  whom  she  had  been  long 
acquainted,  and  was  very  easy.  He  was  quick 
in  catching  the  manner  at  the  moment,  and 
answered  her  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  hero 
of  a  romance,  "  Madam,  you  crown  me  with  un- 
fading laurels." 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a 
pamphlet  meant  a  prose  piece.  Johnson;  "  No, 
Sir.  A  few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound  are  a 
pamphlet,  as  mucli  as  a  few  sheets  of  prose." 
Musgrave:  "A  pamphlet  may  be  understood 
to  mean  a  poetical  piece  in  Westminster  Hall, 
tliat  is,  in  formal  language ;  but  in  common  Lin- 
guage  it  is  understood  to  mean  prose.*'  JOHNSON ; 
(and  here  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  his 
knowing  clearly  and  telling  exactly  how  a  tlimg 
is) :  "  A  pamphlet  is  understood  in  common  lan- 
guage to  mean  prose,  only  from  this,  that  there 
is  so  much  more  prose  written  than  poetry;  as 
when  we  say  a  hooky  prose  is  understood  for  the 
same  reason,  though  a  book  may  as  well  be  in 
poetry  as  in  prose.  We  understood  what  is  most 
general,  and  we  name  what  is  less  frequent* 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland.  MiSS 
Reynolds  :  "  Have  >x»u  seen  them,  Sir?"  John- 
son :  ''No,  Madam ;  I  have  seen  a  translation 
from  Horace,  by  one  of  her  daughters^    She 


showed  it  me."  Miss  Reynolds:  "And  how 
was  it,  Sir?"  Johnson  :  Why,  very  well  for  a 
young  Miss's  verses;  that  is  to  say,  compared 
with  excellence,  nothii^ ;  but  vcr>'  well  for  the 
person  who  wrote  them.  I  am  vexed  at  being 
shovin  verses  in  that  manner."  1^1  iss  Retnoi^ds  : 
"  But  if  they  should  be  good,  why  not  give  them 
hearty  praise  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  ^ladam,  be- 
cause i  have  not  then  got  the  better  of  my  bad 
humour  from  having  be^  shown  them.  You  must 
consider.  Madam,  beforehand  they  may  be  bad» 
as  well  as  good.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  put 
another  under  such  a  difHculty  that  he  must  cither 
hurt  the  person  by  telling  the  truth,  or  hurt  him- 
self by  telling  what  is  not  true."  Boswell  :  "A 
man  often  shows  his  writings  ta  people  of  emi- 
nence, to  obtain  from  them,  either  from  their  good 
nature,  or  from  their  not  being  able  to  tell  the 
truth  firmly,  a  commendation,  of  which  he  may 
afterwards  avail  himself,"  Johnson:  "Very 
tiue.  Sir.  Therefore  the  man  who  is  asloed  by  an 
author  what  he  thinks  of  his  work  is  put  to  the 
torture,  and  is  not  obliged  to  speak  tlie  truth ;  so 
that  what  he  says  is  not  considered  as  his  opinion ; 
yet  he  has  said  it,  and  cannot  retract  it ;  and  this 
author,  when  mankind  are  hunting  him  with  a 
canister  at  his  tail,,  can  say,  '  I  would  not  have 
published  had  not  Johnson,  or  Reynolds,  or  Mus- 
grave, or  some  other  good  judge,  commended  the 
work.'  Yet  I  consider  it  as  a  very  difficult  (juea- 
tion  in  conscience,  whether  one  should  advise  a 
man  not  to  publish  a  work,  if  profit  be  his  object ; 
for  the  man  may  say, '  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  I 
should  have  bad  the  money.'  Now  you  cannot  be 
sure ;  for  you  have  only  yom-  own  opinion,  and  the 
public  may  think  very  differently."  SlR  JoSHUA 
Reynolds  :  "  You  must,  upon  such  an  occasion 
have  two  judgments ;  one  as  to  the  real  value 
of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may  please  the 
general  taste  of  the  time."  Johnson:  "But  you 
can  be  sure  of  neither  ;  and  therefore  I  should 
scruple  much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both 
Goldsmith's  comedies  were  once  refused ;  his 
first  by  Garrick,  his  second  by  Colman,  who  was 
prevailed  on  at  last,  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a 
kind  of  force,  to  bring  it  on.  His  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  I  myself  did  not  think  would  have 
had  much  success*  It  was  written  and  sold  to 
a  bookseller,  before  his  *  Traveller,'  but  published 
after — so  little  expectation  had  the  bookseller 
from  it.  Had  it  been  sold  after  *  The  Traveller,* 
he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money  for  it, 
although  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price.  The 
bookseller  had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's 
reputation  from  'The  Traveller'  m  the  sale, 
though  Goldsmith  had  it  not  in  selling  the  copy." 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  "  *  The  Beggars' Opera* 
affords  a  proof  how  strangely  people  will  differ 
in  opinion  about  a  literary  performance.  Burke 
thinks  it  has  no  merit"  Johnson  :  "  It  was 
refused  by  one  of  the  houses  ;  but  I  should  have 
thought  It  would  succeed,  not  fiom  any  great 
excellence  in  the  writing,  but  from  the  novelty, 
and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the  piece, 
which  keeps  the  audience  always  attcntivei  and 
dismisses  them  in  good  humour*" 
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We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a 
considerable  increase  of  company.  Several  of 
us  got  round  Johnson,  and  complained  that  he 
would  not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  of  his 
works,  that  there  might  be  a  complete  edition. 
He  smiled,  and  evaded  our  entreaties.  That  he 
intended  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  I 
have  heard  him  say  so ;  and  I  have  in  my 
possession  an  imperfect  list,  fairly  written  out, 
which  he  entitles  "  Historia  Studiorum."  I  once 
got  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list,  which  there 
was  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  was  accurate, 
for  it  was  written  down  in  his  presence  by  this 
friend,  who  enumerated  each  article  aloud,  and 
had  some  of  them  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr 
Levett,  in  concert  with  whom  it  was  made  out ; 
and  Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  did  not  contra- 
dict it  But  when  I  showed  a  copy  of  this  list 
to  him,  and  mentioned  the  evidence  for  its 
exactness,  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  was  willing 
to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and  never 
interfered."  Upon  which  I  read  to  him,  article 
by  article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  or  re- 
fuse ;  and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so 
far,  I  got  some  other  articles  confirmed  by  him 
directly,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
made  additions  under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been  men- 
tioned, he  told  us, "  Cave  used  to  sell  ten  thousand 
of  *  The  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  *  yet  such  was 
then  his  minute  attention  and  anxiety  that  the 
sale  should  not  suffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that 
he  would  name  a  particular  person  who  he  heard 
had  talked  of  leaving  off  the  Magazine,  and 
would  say,  '  Let  us  have  something  good  next 
month."' 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  inherent  in 
some  dispositions.  JOHNSON  :  "No  man  was 
bom  a  miser,  because  no  man  was  bom  to  pos- 
session. Every  man  is  bom  cupidus — desirous 
of  getting  ;  hwKnoX  cpuarus — desirous  of  keeping." 
BOSWELL:  "I  have  heard  old  Mr  Sheridan 
maintain,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete 
miser  is  a  happy  man  :  a  miser  who  gives  himself 
wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving."  Johnson  : 
"  That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  who 
have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  misery  because 
he  is  miserable.  No,  Sir,  a  man  who  both  spends 
and  saves  money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he 
has  both  enjoyments." 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  Bon-mots^ 
he  quoted,  from  one  of  the  Ana^  an  exquisite  in- 
stance of  flattery  in  a  maid  of  honour  in  France, 
who  being  asked  by  the  Queen  what  o'clock  it 
was,  answered,  "What  your  Majesty  pleases." 
He  admitted  that  Mr  Burke's  classical  pun  upon 
Mr  Wilkes's  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  mob 

** numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutus," 

was  admirable  ;  and  though  he  was  strangely 
unwilling  to  allow  to  that  extraordinary  man  the 
talent  of  wit,*  he  also  laughed  with  approbation 

*  See  thU  question  fullv  investigated  in  the  Notes  upon  my 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  ai,  ei  seg. 
And  here  as  a  law>'er  mindful  of  the  maxim  Suum  cuiqm  tri- 


at  another  of  his  playful  conceits ;  which  was, 
that "  Horace  has  in  one  line  given  a  description 
of  a  good  desirable  manor  : 

'  "EsX.  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines  ; ' 

that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes,  and  certaiu 
fnes:' 

He  observed,  "  A  man  cannot  with  propriety 
speak  of  himself,  except  he  relates  simple  facts 
as, '  I  was  at  Richmond  ; '  or  what  depends  on 
mensuration,  as, '  I  am  six  feet  hi^h«'  He  is  sure 
he  has  been  at  Richmond  ;  he  is  sure  he  is  six 
feet  high ;  but  he  cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or 
that  he  has  any  other  excellence.  Then,  all  cen- 
sure of  a  man's  self  is  oblique  praise.  It  is  in 
order  to  show  how  much  he  can  spare.  It  has 
all  the  invidiousness  of  self-praise,  and  all  the 
reproach  of  falsehood,"  Boswell  :  "Some- 
times it  may  proceed  from  a  man's  strong 
consciousness  of  his  faults  being  observed.  He 
knows  that  others  would  throw  him  down,  and 
therefore  he  had  better  lie  down  softly  of  his 
own  accord." 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  Johnson  was  engaged  to 
dine  at  General  Paoli's,  where,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  I  was  still  entertained  in  elegant 
hospitality,  and  with  all  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  a  home.  I  called  on  him  and  accompanied 
him  in  a  hackney-coach.  We  stopped  first  at 
the  bottom  of  Hedge  Lane,  into  which  he  went 
to  leave  a  letter,  "with  good  news  for  a  poor 
man  in  distress,"*®  as  he  told  me.  I  did  not 
question  him  particularly  as  to  this.  He  him- 
self often  resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively 
description  of  Pope,  that  "  he  was  un  politique 
aux  choux  et  aux  raves?^  He  would  say,  "I 
dine  to-day  in  Grosvenor  Square;"  this  might 
be  with  a  duke;  or  perhaps,  "  I  dine  to-day  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town;"  or,  "A  gentleman 
of  great  eminence  called  on  me  yesterday."  He 
loved  thus  to  keep  things  floating  in  conjecture: 
Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est,  I  believe 
I  ventured  to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil  the 
mystery,  more  freely  and  frequently  than  any 
of  his  friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman's, 
the  well-known  toy-shop^  in  St  James's  Street, 
at  the  corner  of  St  James's  Place,  to  which  he 
had  been  directed,  but  not  clearly,  for  he 
searched  about  some  time,  and  could  not  find 
it  at  first,  and  said,  "  To  direct  one  only  to  a 
comer  shop  is  toying  with  one."  I  suppose  he 
meant  this  as  a  play  upon  the  word  toy;  it  was 
the  first  time  I  knew  him  to  stoop  to  such  sport 
After  he  had  been  sometime  in  the  shop,  he 
sent  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  coach,  and  help 
him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as  those 
he  had  were  too  small.  Probably  this  altera- 
tion in  dress  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs  Thrale, 
by  associating  with  whom  his  extemal  appear- 

huito^  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  the  additional  Note  be- 
ginning with  "  I  find  since  the  former  edition,"  is  not  mine,  but 
was  obligingly  furnished  by  Mr  Malonc,  who  was  so  kind  as  to 
superintend  the  press  while  I  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  second  edition  was  printing.  He  would  not  allow 
me  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper  author ;  l>ut,  as  it  is  ex(]uisitely 
acute  and  elegant,  I  taVe  this  opportunity,  without  his  know- 
ledge, to  do  him  justice. 
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ance  was  much  improved.  He  got  better 
clothes,  and  the  dark  colour,  from  which  he 
never  deviated,  was  enlivened  by  metal  buttons. 
His  wigs,  too,  were  much  better,  and  during 
their  travels  in  France  he  was  furnished  with 
a  Paris-made  wig  of  handsome  construction. 
This  choosing  of  silver  buckles  was  a  negotia- 
tion. "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  have  the 
ridiculous  large  ones  now  in  fashion;  and  I 
will  give  no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair." 
Such  were  the  principles  of  the  business;  and, 
after  some  examination,  he  was  fitted.  As  we 
drove  along  I  found  him  in  a  talking  humour, 
of  which  I  availed  myself.  Boswell:  "I 
was  this  morning  in  Ridley's  shop,  Sir;  and 
was  told  that  the  collection  called  *'  Johnsoniana  * 
has  sold  very  much."  JOHNSON:  "Yet  *Tlie 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides,*  has  not  had  a  great 
sale."*  BoswELL:  "  That  is  strange."  John- 
son: "Yes,  Sir;  for  in  that  book  I  have  told 
the  world  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not  know 
before." 

Boswell  :  "  I  drank  chocolate,  Sir,  this 
morning  with  Mr  Eld;  and,  to  my  no  small 
surprise,  found  him  to  be  a  Staffordshire  Whig^ 
a  being  which  I  did  not  believe  had  existed." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  there  are  rascals  in  all 
countries."  BoswELL :  "  Eld  said,  a  Tory 
was  a  creature  generated  between  a  nonjuring 
parson  and  one's  grandmother."  JOHNSON  : 
"Andl  have  always  said,  the  first  Whig  was 
the  Devil."  BoswELL :  "He  certainly  was, 
Sir.  The  Devil  was  impatient  of  subordina- 
tion ;  he  was  the  first  who  resisted  power : — 

'  Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Ueavcn.*" 

.'\t  General  Paoli*s  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Mr  Langton,  Marchese  Gherardi  ^^  of  Lombardy, 
and  Mr  John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of 
Spottiswoode,+  the  solicitor.  At  this  time  fears 
of  an  invasion  were  circulated ;  to  obviate  which, 
Mr  Spottiswoode  observed,  that  Mr  Fraser, 
the  engineer,  who  had  lately  come  from  Dun- 
kirk, said  that  the  French  had  the  same  fears 
of  us.  Johnson  :  "  It  is  thus  that  mutual 
cowardice  keeps  us  in  peace.  Were  one-half 
of  mankind  brave,  and  one-half  cowards,  the 
brave  would  be  always  beating  the  cowards. 
Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  very  uneasy 
life ;  all  would  be  continually  fighting ;  but  being 
all  cowards,  we  go  on  very  well." 

We  talked  of  drinking  wine.  JOHNSON  :  "  I 
require  wine  only  when  I  am  alone.  I  have 
then  often  wished  for  it,  and  often  taken  it." 
Spoti'iswoode  :  "What,  by  way  of  a  com- 
panion, Sir?"  Johnson:  "To  fjet  rid  of 
myself — to   send    myself  away.      Wine  gives 

*  Here  he  cither  was  mistaken,  or  had  a  different  notion  of 
an  extensive  sale  from  what  is  generally  entertained :  for  the 
fact  is,  that  four  thousand  copies  of  that  excellent  work  were 
sold  very  quickly.  A  new  edition  has  been  printed  since  his 
death,  besides  that  in  the  collection  of  hb  works. 

t  In  the  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I  should  have  said  "  Mr 
John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  0/  thai  ilk."  Johnson  knew 
that  sense  of  the  word  very  well,  and  has  thus  explained  it  in 
his  Dictionary,  vcce  Ilk— "It  also  signifies  *the  same';  as 
Mackintosh  0/ that  ilk  denotes  a  gentleman  whose  surname  and 
the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same." 

(=3) 


great  pleasure,  and  every  pleasure  is  of  itself 
a  good.  It  is  a  good,  unless  counterbalanced 
by  evil.  A  man  may  have  a  strong  reason 
not  to  drink  wine ;  and  that  may  be  greater 
than  the  pleasure.  Wine  makes  a  man  better 
pleased  with  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
makes  him  more  pleasing  to  others.  Some- 
times it  does.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  a 
man  grows  better  pleased  with  himself,  he  may 
be  growing  less  pleasing  to  others.  Wine 
gives  a  man  nothing.  It  neither  gives  him 
knowledge  nor  wit ;  it  only  animates  a  man, 
and  enables  him  to  bring  out  what  a  dread 
of  the  company  has  repressed.  It  only  puts 
in  motion  what  has  been  locked  up  in  frost. 
But  this  may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad." 
Spottiswoode  :  "  So,  Sir,  wine  is  a  key  which 
opens  a  box;  but  this  box  may  be  either  full 
or  empty?"  JOHNSON:  "Nay,  Sir,  conver- 
sation is  the  key;  wine  is  a  picklock,  which 
forces  open  the  box,  and  injures  it  A  man 
should  cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to  have  that 
confidence  and  readiness,  without  wine,  which 
wine  gives."  Boswell  :  "  The  great  difiiculty 
of  resisting  wine  is  from  benevolence.  For  in- 
stance, a  good  worthy  man  asks  you  to  taste 
his  wine,  which  he  has  had  twenty  years  in  his 
cellar."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  all  this  notion  about 
benevolence  arises  from  a  man's  imagining  him- 
self to  be  of  more  importance  to  others  than  he 
really  is.  They  don't  care  a  farthing  whether  he 
drinks  wine  or  not."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  : 
"Yes,  they  do  for  the  time."  Johnson  ;  "  For 
the  time  1 — if  they  care  this  minute,  they  forget 
it  the  next  And  as  for  the  good  worthy  man — 
how  do  you  know  he  is  good  and  worthy }  No 
good  and  worthy  man  will  insist  upon  another 
man's  drinking  wine.  As  to  the  wine  twenty 
years  in  the  cellar— of  ten  men,  three  say  this, 
merely  because  they  must  say  something ;  three 
are  telling  a  lie,  when  they  say  they  have  had 
the  wine  twenty  years ;  three  would  rather  save 
the  wine;  one,  perhaps,  cares.  I  allow  it  is 
something  to  please  one's  company ;  and  people 
are  always   pleased  with  those  who   partake 

Cleasure  with  them.  But  after  a  man  has 
rought  himself  to  relinquish  the  great  personal 
pleasure  which  arises  from  drinking  wine,  any 
other  consideration  is  a  trifle.  To  please  others 
by  drinking  wine,  is  something  only,  if  there  be 
nothing  against  it  I  should,  however,  be  sorry 
to  offend  worthy  men  : 

*  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe.'" 

Boswell  :  "  Curst  be  the  springs  the  water?^ 
Johnson:  "But  let  us  consider  what  a  sad 
thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were  obliged  to  drink 
or  do  anything  else  that  may  happen  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  company  where  we  are." 
Langton  :   "  By  the  same  rule  you  must  join 

*  It  is  observed  in  Waller's  Life,  in  "  The  Bio^aphia  Britan* 
nica,"  that  he  drank  only  water ;  and  that  while  he  sat  in  a 
company  who  were  drinking  wine  *'  he  had  the  dexterity  to  ac- 
commodate  his  discourse  to  the  pitch  of  theirs  as  it  sunk"  If 
excess  in  drinking  be  meant,  the  remark  is  acutely  just.  But 
surely  a  moderate  use  of  wme  gives  a  gaiety  of  spuits  which 
water  drinkers  know  not. 
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^ith  a  gang  of  cutpufSes."  JoflNSON :  "Yes, 
Sir;  bat  yet  we  trtufet  do  Justice  to  wine;  we 
mast  allow  it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make 
a  man  pleased  with  himself,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
tloifig  a  very  great  thing  :^ 

"  Sipatria  volumus,  si  Nobis  vivsre  cat  /.  " 

I  was  at  this  tinie  myself  a  water-drinker, 
'ttpon  trial,  upon  Johtison's  recommendation. 
Johnson  :  ^'Boswell  is  a  bolder  combatant  than 
Sir  Jo^ua;  he  argues  for  wine  without  the  help 
^f  wine;  but  Sir  Joshua  with  it."  Sir  JoSHUa 
REiYNOLUS  :  "  But  to  please  one's  company  is 
a  strong  motive."  JOHNSON  (who  from  drinking 
only  water  su]yposed  everybody  who  drank 
wine  to  be  elevated) :  "  1  won't  argue  any  more 
with  you,  Sir.  You  are  too  far  gone."  Sir 
Joshua  :  *'  I  should  have  thought  so  indeed. 
Sir,  had  I  made  such  a  speech  as  you  have  now 
done."  Johnson  (drawing  himself  in,  and  I 
tcally  thought  blushing) :  **  Nay,  don't  be  angry. 
I  did  not  mean  lo  otVend  you."  Sir  Joshua  : 
•'At  first  the  taste  of  wine  was  disagreeable  to 
me;  but  I  brought  myself  to  drink  it,  that  I 
might  be  like  other  people.  The  pleasure  of 
drinking  wine  is  so  connected  with  pleasing 
your  company,  that  altogether  there  is  some- 
thing of  social  goodness  in  it."  Johnson  : 
**  Sir,  this  is  only  saying  the  same  thing  over 
-again."  Sir  Joshua  ;  "  No,  this  is  ftc^\^" 
JOIINSON  :  "  You  put  it  in  new  words,  but  it  is 
an  old  thought  This  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  wine,  it  makes  a  man  mistake  words 
•for  thoughts."  BOSWELL  :  "  I  think  it  is  a  new 
thought  ;  at  least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude.'^ 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat ; 
or  an  old  coat  with  a  new  facing.  (Then 
laughing  heartily) — It  is  the  old  dog  in  a  new 
<ioublet.  An  extraordinary  instance,  however, 
•may  occur  where  a  man's  patron  will  do  nothing 
for  him,  unless  he  will  drink :  there  may  be  a 
good  reason  for  drinking." 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  believed  was 
really  uneasy,  if  his  company  would  not  drink 
hard.  Johnson:  "That  is  from  having  had 
fieople  about  him  whom  he  has  been  accustomed 
«o  command."  Boswell  :  *'  Suppose  I  should 
be  tiU'Ci-teie  with  him  at  table."  JOWNSON  : 
**Sir,  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  your  drink- 
ing with  him^  than  his  being  sober  with  you,^^ 
Boswell  :  "  Why,  that  is  true  ;  for  it  would  do 
him  less  hurt  to  be  sober,  than  it  would  do  me 
to  get  drunk."  JOHNSON:  "Yes,  Sir:  and 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one  would  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  man.  If  he 
must  always  have  somebody  to  drink  with  him, 
he  should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would  be 
sure  to  have  it.  They  who  submit  to  drink  as 
another  pleases,  make  themselves  his  slaves." 
Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  you  will  surely  make 
allowance  for  the  duty  of  hospitality.  A  gentle- 
man who  loves  drinking  comes  to  visit  me." 
Johnson  :  **  Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits  ; 
he  comes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man."  Bos- 
well :  "  But,  Sir,  you  and  I  should  not  have 
been  so  well  received  in  the  Highlands  and 


Hebrides,  if  I  had  not  drunk  with  our  worthy 
friends.  If  I  had  drunk  water  only  as  you  did, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  cordial"  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that  in 
his  travels  through  the  Netherlands  he  had  two 
or  three  gentlemen  with  him ;  and  when  a 
bumper  was  necessary,  he  put  it  on  them.  Wiere 
I  to  travel  again  througb  the  islands,  I  would 
have  Sir  Joshua  with  me  to  take  the  bumpers." 
Boswell  :  •*  But,  Sir,  let  me  put  a  case.  Sup- 
pose Sir  Ttjshua  should  take  a  jaunt  into 
Scotland  ;  he  does  me  the  honotrr  to  pay  me  a 
visit  at  my  house  in  the  country ;  I  am  over- 
joyed at  seeing  hrm  ;  wc  are  quite  by  ourselves : 
shall  I  unsociably  and  churlishly  let  him  sit 
drinking  by  himself?  No,  tio,  my  dear  Sir 
Joshua,  you  ^hall  not  be  treated  so,  I  will  talce 
a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs  Rudd  being  mentioned, 
—Johnson  :  "  Fifteen  years  ago  I  should  have 
gone  to  see  her."  Spottiswoode  :  "  Because 
she  was  fifteen  years  younger?"  JOHNSON: 
"  No,  Sir ;  but  now  they  have  a  trick  of  putting 
everything  into  the  newspapers." 

He  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one  of 
the  introductory  stanias  of  the  first  book  of 
Tasso's  '''Jerusalem,"  which  he  did,  and  then 
Johnson  found  fault  with  the  simile  of  sweeten- 
ing the  edges  of  a  cup  for  a  child  being  trans- 
ferred from  Luctxitius  into  an  epic  poem.  The 
General  said  he  did  not  imagine  Homer's  poetry 
was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  because  he  ascribes 
to  a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of  refinement 
not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later  period,  when 
Thucydides  wrote.  Johnson  :  "  I  recollect  but 
one  passage  quoted  by  Thucydides  from  Homer, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  copies  of 
Homer's  works  ;  I  am  for  the  antiquity  Of 
Homer,  and  think  that  a  Greciati  colony  by 
being  nearer  Persia  might  be  more  refined  than 
the  mother  country." 

On  Wednesday,  April  29,  I  dined  with  himat 
Mr  Allan  Ramsay^s,  where  were  Lord  Binning, 
Dr  Robertson  the  historian,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  the  Honourable  Mrs  Boscawen,  widow  ^f 
the  Admiml,  and  mother  of  the  present  ViSGoant 
Falmouth  ;  of  whom,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous 
in  me  to  praise  her,  I  would  say,  that  her 
manners  are  the  most  agi-eeable,  and  her  con- 
versation the  best,  of  any  lady  with  whom  I 
ever  had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted.  Be- 
fore Johnson  came,  we  talked  a  good  deal  of 
him  ;  Ramsay  said,  he  had  always  foimd  'bim  a 
very  polite  man,  and  that  he  treated  him  "wirh 
great  respect,  which  he  did  very  sincerely.  I 
said,  I  worshipped  him.  ROBERTSON  :  **'Ikit 
some  of  you  spoil  him  :  you  should  not  worship 
him;  you  should  worship  no  man."  BosWELL: 
**  I  cannot  help  worshipping  him, — he  is  so  much 
superior  to  other  men."  ROBERTSON  :  "  In 
criticism,  and  in  wit  and  conversation,  he  is  no 
doubt  very  excellent ;  but  in  other  respects  he  is 
not  above  other  men ;  he  will  believe  anytfamg, 
and  will  strenuously  defend  the  most  ^inute 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Chuirch  of 
England."    BoswELL ;   "  Believe  me,   Ipoctor, 
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you  are  much  mistaken  as  to  this ;  for  when  you 
talk  with  him  calmly  in  private,  he  is  very  liberal 
in  his  way  of  thinking."  ROBERTSON  :  '*  He 
and  I  have  been  always  very  gracious ;  the  first 
time  I  met  him  was  one  evening  at  Strahnn's, 
when  he  had  just  had  an  unlucky  altercation 
with  Adam  Smith;  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
rough,  that  Strahan,  after  Smith  was  gone,  had 
remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
coming  soon,  and  that  he  was  uneasy  to  think 
that  he  might  behave  in  the  same  manner  to  me. 
*  No,  no.  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  warrant  you 
Robertson  and  I  shall  do  \'ery  well.'  Accord- 
ingly he  was  gentle  and  good-humoured  and 
courteous  with  me  the  whole  evening;  and  he 
has  been  so  upon  every  occasion  that  we  have 
met  since.  I  have  often  said  (laughing)  that  I 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  Smith 
for  my  good  reception."  BoswEt.L  :  **  His 
power  of  reasoning  is  very  strong,  and  he  has  a 
peculiar  art  of  drawing  characters,  which  is  as 
rare  as  good  portrait  painting."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds:  "He  is  undoubtedly  admirable  in 
this ;  but,  in  order  to  mark  the  characters  which 
he  draws,  he  overcharges  them,  and  gives 
people  more  than  they  really  ha\e,  whether  of 
good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  thus 
talking  so  easily,  arrive,  than  we  were  all  as 
quiet  as  a  school  upon  the  entrance  of  the  head- 
master ;  and  were  very  soon  sat  down  to  a  table 
covered  with  such  variety  of  good  things,  as  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  dispose  him  to  be  pleased. 

Ramsay  :  "  I  am  old  enough,  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Pope.  His  poetry  was  highly 
admired  in  his  lifetime, — ^more  a  great  deal  than 
after  his  death."  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  it  has  not 
been  less  admired  since  his  death ;  no  authors 
ever  had  so  much  fame  in  their  own  Iffetime  as 
Pope  and  Voltaire ;  and  Pope's  poetry  has  been 
as  much  admired  since  his  death  as  during  his 
life  ;  it  has  only  not  been  as  much  talked  of;  but 
that  is  owing  to  its  being  now  more  distant,  and 
people  having  other  writings  to  talk  of.  Virgil 
IS  less  talked  of  than  Pope,  and  Homer  is  less 
talked  of  than  Virgil;  but  they  are  not  less 
admired.  We  must  read  what  the  world  reads 
at  the  moment.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
this  superfetation,  this  teeming  of  the  press  in 
modern  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good  literature, 
because  it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  what  is 
of  inferior  value,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion; 
so  that  better  works  are  neglected  for  want  of 
time,  because  a  man  will  have  more  gratification 
of  his  vanity  in  conversation,  from  having  read 
modern  books,  than  from  having  read  the  best 
works  of  antiquity.  But  it  must  be  considered, 
that  we  have  now  more  knowledge  generally 
diffused  ;  all  our  ladies  read  now,  which  is  a 
great  extension.  Modem  writers  are  the  moons 
of  literature;  they  shine  with  reflected  light, 
with  light  borrowed  from  the  ancients.  Greece 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  fountain  of  knowledge  ; 
Rome  of  elegance."  Ramsay  :  "  I  suppose 
Homer's  *  Iliad'  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  been   written  before  his  time.      I 


should  like  to  see  a  translation  of  it  in  poetical 
prose,  like  the  bo')k  of  Ruth  or  Job."  ROBERT- 
SON :  "  VVou!d  you,  Dr  Johnson,  who  are  master 
of  the  English  language,  but  try  j'our  hand  upon 
a  part  of  it."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  could  not 
read  it  without  tl>e  pleasure  of  verse."  ♦ 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  JOHN- 
SON :  **  All  that  is  really  knoum  of  the  ancient 
state  of  Britain  is  contained  in  a  fev^'  pages.  We 
can  know  no  more  than  what  the  old  writers 
have  told  us;  yet  what  large  books  have  we 
upon  it,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  such 
parts  as  are  taken  from  those  old  writers,  is  all 
a  dream,  such  as  Whittaker's  *  Manchester.*  I 
have  heard  Henry's  *  History  of  Britain'  well 
spoken  of.  I  am  told  it  is  carried  on  in  separate 
divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  religious 
history.  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch  well 
done,  and  that  is  the  history  of  manners  of 
common  life."  Robertson:  "Henry  should 
have  applied  his  attention  to  that  alone,  which 
is  enough  for  any  man ;  and  he  might  have 
found  a  great  deal  scattered  in  various  books, 
had  he  read  solely  nith  that  view.  Heniy  erred 
in  not  selling  his  first  volume  at  a  moderate 
price  to  the  booksellers,  that  they  might  have 
pushed  him  on  till  he  had  got  reputation.  I 
sold  my  *  History  of  Scotland'  at  a  moderate 
price,  as  a  work  by  which  the  booksellers  might 
either  gain  or  not ;  and  Cadell  has  told  me  that 
Millar  and  he  have  got  six  thousand  pounds  by 
it.  I  afterwards  received  a  much  higher  price 
for  my  writings.  An  author  should  sell  his  first 
work  for  what  the  booksellers  will  give,  till  it 
shall  appear  whether  he  is  an  author  of  merit, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase  money, 
an  author  who  pleases  the  public." 

Dr  Robertson  expatiated  on  the  character 
of  a  certain  nobleman ; ''^^  that  he  was  one 
of  the  strongest-minded  men  that  ever  lived ; 
that  he  would  sit  in  company  quite  sluggish, 
while  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  his  intel- 
lectual vigour;  but  the  moment  that  any  im- 
portant subject  was  started— for  instance,  how 
this  country  is  to  be  defended  against  a  French 
invasion — he  would  rouse  himself,  and  show 
his  extraordinary  talents  with  the  most  powerful 
ability  and  animation.  Johnson:  "Yet  this 
man  cut  his  own  throat.  The  true  strong  and 
sound  mind  is  the  mind  that  can  embrace  equally 
great  things  and  small.  Now,  I  am  told  the 
King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a  servant,  *  Bring  me 
a  bottle  of  such  a  wine,  which  came  in  such  a 
year ;  it  lies  in  such  a  comer  of  the  cellars.'  I 
would  have  a  man  great  in  great  things  and 
elegant  in  little  things."  He  said  to  me  after- 
wards, when  we  were  by  ourselves,  "  Robertson 
was  in  a  mighty  romantic  humour ;  he  talked  of 
one  whom  he  did  not  know  ;  but  I  downed  him 
with  the  King  of  Prussia."  "Yes,  Sir,"  said  I, 
"you  threw  a  bottle  at  his  head." 

An    ingenious     gentleman    was    mentioned, 

•  This  cxpriraent,  which  M.idome  Dacier  made  in  vain,  Yoa 
since  been  tried  in  our  own  lani;uage  by  the  editor  of  "  Ossian," 
and  we  must  either  think  very  meanly  of  his  abilities,  or  allow 
that  Dr  Johnson  w.is  in  the  right.  And  Mr  Cowper,  a  man  ot 
real  genius,  has  miserably  failed  in  hi^  blank  verse  translation. 
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concerning  whom  both  Robertson  and  Ramsay 
agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  firmness  of  mind ; 
for  after  a  laborious  day,  and  amidst  a  multipli- 
city of  cares  and  anxieties,  he  would  sit  down 
with  his  sisters,  and  be  quite  cheerful  and  good- 
humoured.  Such  a  disposition,  it  was  observed, 
was  a  happy  gift  of  nature.  Johnson  :  "  I  do 
not  think  so  ;  a  man  has  from  nature  a  certain 
portion  of  mind  ;  the  use  he  makes  of  it  depends 
upon  his  own  free  wilL  That  a  man  has  always 
the  same  firmness  of  mind,  I  do  not  say ;« because 
every  man  feels  his  mind  less  firm  at  one  time 
than  another;  but  I  think  a  man's  being  in 
good  or  bad  humour  depends  upon  his  will.''  I, 
however,  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man's 
humour  is  often  uncontrollable  by  his  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  i^-ine.  "A 
man,"  said  he, "  may  choose  whether  he  will  have 
abstemiousness  and  knowledge,  or  claret  and 
ignorance."  Dr  Robertson  (who  is  very  com- 
panionable) was  beginning  to  dissent  as  to  the 
prescription  of  claret.  Johnson  (with  a  placid 
smile) :  "Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  not  differ  with  me  ; 
as  I  have  said  that  the  man  is  most  perfect  who 
takes  in  the  most  things,  I  am  for  knowledge  and 
claret."  Robertson  (holding  a  glass  of  generous 
claret  in  his  hand)  :  "  Sir,  I  can  only  drink  your 
health."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  if 
you  should  be  ever  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able 
to  do  nothing  more."  Robertson  ;  "  Dr  John- 
son, allow  me  to  say,  that  in  one  respect  I  have 
the  advantage  of  you  ;  when  you  were  in  Scot- 
land you  would  not  come  to  hear  any  of  our 
preachers,  whereas,  when  I  am  here,  I  attend 
your  public  worship  without  scruple,  and,  indeed 
with  ^reat  satisfaction."  JOHNSON  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
that  is  not  so  extraordinary ;  the  King  of  Siam 
sent  ambassadors  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  ^'  but 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent  none  to  the  King  of 
Siam."* 

Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want  of 
knowledge  or  forgetfiilness,  for  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth did  send  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  and  the  Abbd  Choisi,  who  was  employed 
in  it,  published  an  account  of  it  in  two  volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30,  I  found  him  at 
home  by  himself.  Johnson  :  "  Well,  Sir,  Ram- 
say gave  us  a  splendid  dinner.  I  love  Ramsay. 
You  will  not  find  a  man  in  whose  conversation 
there  is  more  instruction,  more  information,  and 
more  elegance,  than  in  Ramsay's."  Boswell  : 
"  What  I  admire  in  Ramsay,  is  his  continuing  to 
be  so  young."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes,  Sir,  it  is  to 
be  admired.  I  value  myself  upon  this,  that  there 
is  nothing  of  the  old  man  in  my  conversation.  I 
am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I  have  no  more  of  it 
than  at  twenty-eight."  BoswELL :  "  But,  Sir, 
would  you  not  wish  to  know  old  age  ?  He  who 
is  never  an  old  man,  does  not  know  the  whole  of 
human  life  ;  for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions  of 
it."  Johnson  :  "Nay,  Sir,  what  talk  is  this.?" 
Boswell  :  "I  mean.  Sir,  the  Sphinx's  description 
of  it— morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  would  know 
night,  as  well  as  morning  and  noon."    Johnson  : 

*  Mrs  Piozzi  confidently  mentions  tbU  as  having  pa^ed  in 
Scotland.    "Anecdotes,"  p.  9a. 


*'  What,  Sir,  would  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
the  evils  of  old  age  ?  Would  you  have  the  gout  ? 
Would  you  have  decrepitude?"  Seeing  him 
heated,  I  would  not  argue  farther;  but  I  was 
confident  that  I  was  in  the  right  I  would,  in 
due  time,  be  a  Nestor,  an  elder  of  the  people ; 
and  there  should  be  some  difference  between  the 
conversation  of  twenty-eight  and  sixty-eight  A 
grave  picture  should  not  be  gay.  There  is  a 
serene,  solemn,  placid  old  age.  Johnson: 
"  Mrs  Thrale's  mother  said  of  me  what  flattered 
me  much.  A  clergyman  was  complaining  of  want 
of  society  in  the  country  where  he  lived,  and  said, 
*They  talk  of  runts;*  tliat  is,  young  cows. 
*  Sir,'  said  Mrs  Salusbury,  *  Mr  Johnson  would 
learn  to  talk  of  runts,'  meaning  that  I  was  a  man 
who  would  make  the  most  of  my  situation,  what- 
ever it  was."  He  added, "  I  think  myself  a  very 
polite  man." 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  there  was  a  very 
large  company,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation; 
but  owing  to  some  circumstances  which  1 
cannot  now  recollect,  I  have  no  record  of  any 
part  of  it,  except  that  there  were  several  people 
there  by  no  means  of  the  Johnsonian  school;  so 
that  less  attention  was  paid  to  him  than  usual, 
which  put  him  out  of  humour;  and  upon  some 
imaginary  offence  from  me,  he  attacked  me  with 
such  rudeness,  that  I  was  vexed  and  angry, 
because  it  gave  those  persons  an  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ferocity,  and  ill- 
treatment  of  his  best  friends.  I  was  so  much 
hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much  roused,  that  I 
kept  away  from  him  for  a  week;  and,  perhaps, 
might  have  kept  away  much  longer^  nay,  gone 
to  Scotland  without  seeing  him  again,  had  not 
we  fortunately  met  and  been  reconciled.  To 
such  unhappy  chances  are  human  friendships 
liable ! 

On  Friday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Langton's.  I  was  reserved  and  silent,  which  I 
supposed  he  perceived,  and  might  recollect  the 
cause.  After  dinner,  when  Mr  Langton  was 
called  out  of  the  room,  and  we  were  by  ourselves, 
he  drew  his  chair  near  to  mine,  and  said,  in  a 
tone  of  conciliating  courtesy,  "  Well,  how  have 
you  done  ? "  Boswell  :  "Sir,  you  have  made  me 
very  uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to  me  when  we 
were  last  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  You  know, 
my  dear  Sir,  no  man  has  a  greater  respect  and 
affection  for  you,  or  would  sooner  go  to  the  end 
of  the  world  to  ser\e  you.  Now,  to  treat  me 
so--"  He  insisted  that  I  had  interrupted  him, 
which  I  assured  him  was  not  the  case;  and 
proceeded,  "But  why  treat  me  so  before 
people  who  neither  love  you  nor  me  ?  "  John- 
son: "Well,  I  am  sorry  for  it  I'll  make  it  up 
to  you  twenty  different  ways,  as  you  please." 
Boswell:  "  I  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua,  when 
he  observed  that  you  fossed  roe  sometimes,  I 
don't  care  how  often,  or  ho»\  high  he  tosses 
me,  when  only  friends  are  present,  for  then 
I  fall  upon  soft  ground;  but  I  do  not  like 
falling  on  stones,  which  is  the  case  when 
enemies  are  present.      1  think  this  is  a  pretty 
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good  image,  Sir."  JOHNSON:  "  Sir,  it  is  one  of 
the  happiest  I  ever  have  heard." 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  the 
wounds  which  he  inflicted  at  any  time,  unless 
they  were  irritated  by  some  malignant  infusion 
by  other  hands.  We  were  instantly  as  cordial 
again  as  ever,  and  joined  in  hearty  laugh  at 
some  ludicrous  but  innocent  peculiarities  of 
one  of  our  friends.  BoswELL:  *'  Do  you  think, 
Sir,  it  is  always  culpable  to  lau^h  at  a  man  to 
his  face?"  Johnson:  "  Why,  Sir, that  depends 
upon  the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight 
man,  and  a  slight  thing,  you  may;  for  you  take 
nothing  valuable  from  him." 

He  said, "  I  read  yesterday  Dr  Blair's  sermon 
on  Devotion,  from  the  text  *  Cornelius,  a  devout 
man.'  His  doctrine  is  the  best  limited,  the  best 
expressed;  there  is  the  most  warmth  without 
fanaticism,  the  most  rational  transport.  There 
is  one  part  of  it  which  I  disapprove,  and  I'd 
have  him  correct  it;  which  is,  that,  *he  who 
does  not  feel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ! '  There  are  many  good 
men  whose  fear  of  GOD  predominates  over  their 
love.  It  may  discourage.  It  was  rashly  said. 
A  noble  sermon  it  is,  indeed.  I  wish  Blair 
would  come  over  to  the  Church  of  England." 

When  Mr  Langton  returned  to  us,  the  "flow 
of  talk"  went  on.  An  eminent  author  being 
mentioned: — JOHNSON:  "He  is  not  a  pleasant 
man.  His  conversation  is  neither  instructive 
nor  brilliant.  He  does  not  talk  as  if  impelled 
by  any  fulness  of  knowledge  or  vivacity  of 
imagination.  His  conversation  is  like  that  of 
any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  no  wish 
either  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  l>ecause  he 

thinks  it  does  not  become ^^  to  sit  in 

a  company  and  say  nothing." 

Mr  Langton  having  repeated  the  anecdote 
of  Addison  having  distinguished  between  his 
powers  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  by 
saying,  "  I  have  only  ninepence  in  my  pocket; 
but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds:" — 
Johnson:  "  He  had  not  that  retort  ready,  Sir; 
he  had  prepared  it  beforehand."  Langton 
(turning  to  me):  "  A  fine  surmise.  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief." 

Johnson  called  the  East  Indians  barbarians. 
BoswELL  :  "  You  will  except  the  Chinese,  Sir?" 
John:son:  "No,  Sir."  Boswell:  "Have  they 
not  arts?"  Johnson:  "They  have  pottery." 
BOSWELL:  "What  do  you  say  to  the  written 
characters  of  their  language  ?  "  JOHNSON :  "  Sir, 
they  have  not  an  alphabet.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations  have 
formed."  BoswELL :  "  There  is  more  learning 
in  their  language  than  in  any  other,  from  the 
immense  number  of  their  characters."  JOHN- 
SON: "It  is  only  more  difficult  from  its  rude- 
ness ;  as  there  is  more  labour  in  hewing  down 
a  tree  with  a  stone  than  with  an  axe." 

He  said,  "  I  have  been  reading  Lord  Kaimes's 
'Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.'  In  treating 
of  severity  of  punishment,  he  mentions  that  of 
Madame  Lapouchin,  in  Russia;  but  he  does 
not  give  it  fairly ;  for  I  have  looked  at  Chappe 


dAuieroche^  from  whom  be  has  taken  it  He 
stops  where  it  is  said  that  the  spectators  thought 
her  innocent,  and  leaves  out  what  follows, — that 
she  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this  is  being 
as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  misrepresent 
fact  in  a  book ;  and  for  what  motive  ?  It  is  like 
one  of  those  lies  which  people  tell,  one  cannot 
see  why.  The  woman's  life  was  spared,  and  no 
punishment  was  too  great  for  the  favourite  of 
an  Empress  who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  her 
mistress."  BoswELL  :  "  He  was  only  giving  a 
picture  of  the  lady  in  her  sufferings."  John- 
son :    "  Nay,  don  t  endeavour  to  palliate  this. 

Guilt  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  picture. 

Kaimes  is  puzzled  with  a  question  that  puzzled 
me  when  1  was  a  very  young  man.  Why  is  it 
that  the  interest  of  money  is  lower  when  money 
is  plentiful ;  for  five  pounds  has  the  same  pro- 
portion of  value  to  a  hundred  pounds  when 
money  is  plentiful,  as  when  it  is  scarce?  A 
lady  explained  it  to  me.  *  It  is,'  said  she, 
*  because  when  money  is  plentiful  there  are  so 
many  more  who  have  money  to  lend,  that  they 
bid  down  one  another.  Many  have  then  a 
hundred  pounds  ;  and  one  says.  Take  mine 
rather  than  another's,  and  you  shall  have  it 
at  four  per  cent.'"  Boswell:  "Does  Lord 
Kaimes  decide  the  question?"  Johnson  :  "I 
think  he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it."  Boswell  : 
"This  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  lady 
who  instructed  )ou,  Sir.  May  I  ask  who  she 
was?"  Johnson:  "Molly  Aston,*  Sir,  the 
sister  of  those  ladies  with  whom  you  dined  at 

Lichfield. 1    shall  be  at  home  to-morrow." 

Boswell:  "Then  let  us  dine  by  ourselves  at 
the  Mitre,  to  keep  up  the  old  custom,  *  the 
custom  of  the  manor,'  custom  of  the  Mitre." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  so  it  shall  be." 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  purpose 
of  dining  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  according 
to  old  custom.  There  was,  on  these  occasions, 
a  little  circumstance  of  kind  attention  to  Mrs 
Williams,  which  must  not  be  omitted.  Before 
coming  out,  and  leaving  her  to  dine  alone,  he 
gave  her  her  choice  of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread, 
or  any  other  little  nice  thing,  which  was  care- 
fully sent  to  her  from  the  tavern,  ready  drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how, 
turned,  I  think  for  the  only  time  at  any  length 
during  our  long  acquaintance,  upon  the  sensual 

*  Johnson  had  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  this  lady,  not- 
withstanding she  was  a  violent  Whie.    In  answer  to  her  ni^h* 
flown  speeches  for  Libtrty^  he  addressed  to  her  the  following 
Epigram,  of  which  I  presume  to  offer  a  translation: — 
"  Liber  ut  esse  velim,  suasisti,  pulcra  Maria, 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulcra,  Maria,  vale." 
(Adieu,  Maria  I  since  you'd  h.ive  me  free  ; 
For  who  beholds  thy  charms  a  slave  must  be.) 
A  correspondent  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  who  sub- 
scril>es  himself  SciOLUS,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  several  ex- 
cellent remarks,  observes^  "The  turn  of  Dr  Johnson's  lines  to 
Miss  Aston,  wnose  Whig  principles  he  had  been  combating, 
appears  to  me  to  be  taken  from  an  ingenious  epij^ram  in  '  The 
Menagiana '  (vol.  iii.  p.  367,  cd.  1716),  on  a  youn^  lady  who  ap- 
peared at  a  masquerade,  habilU  en  JesuiU^  during  the  fierce 
contentions  of  the  followers  of  Molinos  and  Janseotus  concern- 
ing freewill  :— 

"  On  s'rftonne  id  que  Cnliste 
Ait  priH  I'habit  de  Moliniste, 
Puisque  cctte  jeune  beauttf 
Ote  a  chacun  sa  libertd, 
N'est  ce  pas  une  Jnnsenlste?" 
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intercourse  between  the  sexes,  the  delight  of 
which  he  ascribed  chiefly  to  imagination.  **  Were 
it  not  for  imagination,  Sir,"  said  he,  "a  man 
would  be  as  happy  in  the  arms  of  a  chamber- 
maid as  of  a  duchess.  But  such  is  the  adventi- 
tious charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who  have 
violated  the  best  principles  of  society,  and 
ruined  their  fame  and  their  fortune,  that  they 
might  possess  a  woman  of  rank."  It  would  not 
be  proper  to  record  the  particulars  of  such  a 
conversation  in  moments  of  unreserved  frank- 
ness, when  nobody  was  present  on  whom  it 
could  have  any  hurtful  effect.  Tliat  subject, 
when  philosophically  treated,  may  surely 
employ  the  mind  in  a  curious  discussion,  and 
as  mnocently  as  anatomy  ;  provided  that  those 
who  do  treat  it  keep  clear  of  inflammatory 
incentives. 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 
we  were  soon  engaged  in  very  dilTerent  specula- 
tion, humbly  and  reverently  considering  and 
wondering  at  the  universal  mystery  of  all  things, 
as  our  imperfect  faculties  can  now  judge  of 
them.  "There  are,"  said  he,  "innumerable 
questions  to  which  the  inquisitive  mind  can 
in  this  state  receive  no  answer :  Why  do  you 
and  I  exist?  Why  was  this  world  created? 
Since  it  was  to  be  created,  why  was  it  not  created 
sooner  ? " 

On  Simday,  May  10,  I  supped  with  him  at 
Mr  Hoole's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  have 
neglected  the  memorial  of  this  evening,  so  as  to 
remember  no  more  of  it  than  two  particulars ; 
one,  that  he  strenuously  opposed  an  argument 
by  Sir  Joshua,  that  virtue  was  preferable  to  vice, 
considering  this  life  only;  and  that  a  man  would 
be  virtuous  were  it  only  to  preserve  his  character; 
and  that  he  expressed  much  wonder  at  the 
curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse  with 
wings,  saying,  that  it  was  almost  as  strange  a 
thing  in  physiology,  as  if  the  fabulous  dragon 
could  be  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  I  waited  on  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  lordship  would  favour 
Dr  Johnson  with  information  concerning  Pope, 
whose  Life  he  was  about  to  write.  Johnson  had 
not  flattered  himself  with  tlie  hopes  of  receiving 
any  civility  from  this  nobleman  ;  for  he  said  to 
me,  when  I  mentioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one 
who  could  tell  him  a  great  deal  about  Pope,  "Sir, 
he  will  tell  me  notliing."  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  known  to  his  lordship,  and  applied  to  him 
of  myself,  without  being  commissioned  by  John- 
son. His  lordship  beliaved  in  the  most  polite 
and  obliging  manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  re- 
collected about  Pope,  and  was  so  very  courteous 
as  to  say,  "Tell  Dr  Johnson  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him,  and  am  ready  to  show  it  in  any 
way  I  can.  I  am  to  be  in  the  City  to-morrow, 
and  will  call  at  his  house  as  1  return.  His  lord- 
ship, however,  asked,  "Will  he  write  *the  Lives 
of  the  Poets'  impartisdly  ?  He  was  the  first  that 
brought  Whig  and  Tory  into  a  dictionary.  And 
what  do  you  think  of  his  definition  of  Excise  / 
Do  you  know  the  history  of  his  aversion  to  the 
word  transpire  f    Then  taking  down  the  folio 


dictionary,  he  showed  it  with  this  censure  on  its 
secondary  sense :  "  To  escape  from  secresy  to 
notice;  a  sense  lately  innovated  from  France^ 
without  necessity."  The  truth  was,  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  left  the  Jacobites,  first  used  it ;  there- 
fore it  was  to  be  condemned.  He  should  have 
shown  what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  un- 
necessary. I  afterwards  put  the  question  to 
Johnson.  "Wliy,  Sir^"  said  he,  ^^get  odrooiL* 
BOSWELL  :  "  That,  Sir,  is  using  two  words." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  there  is  no  end  of  this.  Yon 
may  as  well  insist  to  have  a  word  for  old  age." 
Boswell:  "Well,  Sir,  Senedus:*  JOHNSON: 
"  Nay,  Sir,  to  insist  always  that  there  should  be 
one  word  to  express  a  thing  in  English,  because 
there  is  one  in  another  language,  is  to  change 
the  language.*' 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  hear 
from  his  lordship  many  particulars  both  of  Pope 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  1  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he  should 
revise  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Pope."  "  So,"  said 
his  Lordship,  "you  would  put  me  in  a  dangerous 
si  tuati  on.  You  know  he  knocked  down  Osborne, 
the  bookseller. '^ 

Elated  wiih  the  success  of  my  spontaneous 
exertion  to  procure  material  and  respectable  aid 
to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourable  work,  •*  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  hastened  down  to  Mr 
Thrale's,  at  Streatham,  where  he  now  was,  that  I 
might  ensure  his  being  at  home  next  day ;  and 
after  dinner,  when  I  thought  he  would  recei\^ 
the  good  news  in  the  best  humour,  I  announced 
it  eagerly  :  "  I  have  been  at  work  for  you  to-day. 
Sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord  Marchmont  He 
bade  me  tell  you,  he  has  a  great  respect  for  you, 
and  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock, 
and  communicate  all  he  knows  about  Pope." 
Here  I  paused,  in  full  expectation  that  he  would 
be  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  would  praise  my 
active  merit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace  such 
an  offer  from  a  nobleman.  But  whether  I  had 
shown  an  over-exultation,  which  provoked  his 
spleen,  or  whether  he  was  seized  with  a  suspicion 
that  I  had  obtruded  him  on  Lord  Marchmont, 
and  humbled  him  too  much,  or  whether  there 
was  anything  more  than  an  unlucky  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  I  know  not;  but  to  my  surprise,  the 
result  was— Johnson  :  "  I  shall  not  be  in  town 
to-morrow.  I  don't  care  to  know  about  Pope." 
Mrs  Thrale  (surprised  as  I  was,  and  a  httle 
angry) :  "  1  suppose.  Sir,  Mr  Boswell  thought 
thai  as  you  are  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you  would 
wish  to  know  about  him."  JOHNSON  :  •*  Wish  I 
why  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge,  I'd  hold  out 
my  hand ;  but  I  would  not  give  myself  the  trouble 
to  go  in  quest  of  it."  There  was  no  arguing  with 
him  at  the  moment.  Sometime  afterwards  be 
said,  "  Lord  Marchmont  will  call  on  me,  and 
then  I  shall  call  on  Lord  Marchmont."  Mrs 
Thrale  was  uneasy  at  his  unaccountable  caprice, 
and  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  take  care  to  bring 
about  a  meeting  between  Lord  Marchmont  and 
him,  it  would  never  take  place,  which  would  be  a 
great  pity.  I  sent  a  card  to  his  lordship,  to  be 
left  at  Johnson's  house,  acquainting  him  iIa^ 
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Dr  Jolinson  could  not  be  In  town  next  day,  but 
woold  do  himself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him 
at  another  time*  I  give  this  account  £airly,  as 
a  specimen  of  that  unhappy  temper  with  which 
this  great  and  good  man  had  occasionally  to 
struggle,  from  something  morbid  in  his  constitu- 
tion. Let  the  most  censorious  of  my  readers 
suppose  himself  to  have  a  violent  fit  of  the 
toothache,  or  to  have,  received  a  severe  stroke 
on  the  shin-bone,  and  when,  in  such  a  state  to 
be  asked  a  question,  and  if  he  has  any  candour 
lie  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  answers  which 
Johnson  sometimes  gave  ia  moments  of  irrita- 
tion, which,  let  me.  assure  them,  is  emuisitely 
painful.  But  it  must  not  be  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  he  was,  in  the  smallest,  degree, 
careless  concerning  any  work  which,  he  under- 
took, or  that  he  was  generally  thus  peevish.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  following  year  he  bad  a 
very  a^'^reeable  interview  with  Lord  March  mont» 
at  his  lordship's  house,  and  this  very  afternoon 
he  soon  forgot  any  fretfulness,  anJd  fell  into 
conversation  as  usual 

I  mentioned  a  rellection  leaving  been  thrown 
out  against  four  Peers  for  having  presumed  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges,  in  a  cause  in  the  House  of  Lords^  as  if 
that  were  indecent,-*'*  JOHNSON:  "Sir,  there  is 
no  ground  for  censure.  The  Peers  are  judges 
themselves,  and  supposing  them  really  to  be  of 
a  different  opinion,^  they  might  from  duty  be  in 
opposition  to  the  judges,,  who  were  there  only 
to  be  consulted." 

In  this  observation  I  fuHy  concurred  with 
him;  for,  unquestionably,  all  the  Peers  are 
vested  with  the  highest  judicial  powers,  and 
when  they  are  confident  that  they  understand 
a  cause,  are  not  oblig[ed — nay,  ou^ht  not — to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  law 
judges,  or  even  in  that  of  those  who,  from  their 
studies  and  experience,  are. called  the  law  lords. 
I  consider  the  Peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  jury, 
who  ought  to  listen  with  respectful  attention  to 
the  sages  of  the  law ;  but  if,  after  hearing  them, 
they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their  own,  are  bound 
as  honest  men  to  decide  accordingly*  Nor  is 
it  so  difficult  for  them  to  understand  even  law 
questions,  as  is  generally  tliought,  provided  they 
will  bestow  sufiicient  attention  upon  them.  This 
observation  was  made  by  my  honoured  relation, 
the  late  Lord  Cathcart,.  who  had  spent  his  life 
in  camps  and  courts;  yet  he  assured  me  that 
he  could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon  most  of  the 
causes  that  came  before  the  House,  of  Lords, 
"  as  they  were  so  well  enucleated  in  the  cases." 

Mrs  Thrale  told  us  that  a  curious  clergyman 
of  our  acquaintance  had  discovered  a  licentious 
stanza,  which  Pope  had  originally  in  bis  "  Uni- 
versal Prayer,"  before  the  stanza, 

**  Wlmt  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  warns  us  not  to  do,"  &c. 
It  was  this — 

'*  Cin  sins  of  moment  claim  the  rod 
Of  everlasting  Cues  ? 
And  that  offend  great  Ncivure's  Gop, 
Which  Nature^  self  inspires?" 


and  that  Dr  Johnson  obseri'ed,  "It  had  been 
borrowed  from  Guarini."  There  are,  indeed^  in 
Pastor  Fido,  many  such  flimsy  superficial  reason^ 
ings,  as  that  in  the  last  two  Imes  of  this  stanza, 

BoswELL  :  "  In  that  stanza  of  Pope's,  *ro(i  of 
fires*  is  certainly  a  bad  metaphor."  Mrs 
Thrale:  "And  *sins  of  mQinmi^  is  a  faulty 
expression;  for  its  true  import  is  nionientous^ 
which  cannot  be  intended,"  Johnson  ;  "  It  must 
have  been,  written  *  of  mQvten/s,*  Of  mometit  is 
mpmcrUous;  oimomenis^  moinetiiary.  1  warrant 
you,  however,  Pope  wrote  this  stanza,  and  some 
friend  struck  it  out  Boileau  wrote  some  such 
thing,  and  Arnaud  struck  it  out,,  saying,  *  Vous 
fl^ag'neresf  dt^ux  ou  trois  iinpUsy  ei  perdren  je  tie 
sais  combicn  des  honrUtes  gew.*  These  fellows 
want  to  say  a  daring  thing,  and  don't  know  how 
to  go  about  it  Mere  poets  know  no  more  of 
fundamental  principles  than--"  Here  he  was 
interrupted  somehow.  Mrs  Thrale  mentioned 
Dryden.  Johnson  :  "  He  puzzled  himself  about 
predestination.  How  foolish  it  was  in  Pope. to 
give  all  his  friendship  to  lords,  who  thought  they, 
honoured  him  by  bemg  with  him ;  and  to  choose 
such  lords  as  Burlington  and  Cobham,  and 
Bolingbroke !  Bathurst  was  negative,  a  pleasing 
man ;  and  I  havehcard  no  ill  of  Marchmont ;  and 
then  always  saying,  *  \  do  not  value  you  for  beingv. 
a  lord,'  which  was  a  sure  proof  that  he  did.  1. 
never  say,  I  do  not  value  Boswell  more  for  being, 
born  to  an  estate,  because  I  do  not  care."  Bos- 
well ;  "  Nor  for  being  a  Scotchman?"  John-^ 
son  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  I  do  value  you  more  for  being  a  ■ 
Scotchman,  You  are  a  Scotchn\an  without  the ' 
faults  of  Scotchmen,  You  would  not  have  beeu 
so  valuable  as  you  are,  had  you  not  been  a 
Scotchman," 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  Othello's  doc- 
trine was  not  plausible : 

**  He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know*t,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  alL** 

Dr  Johnson  and  Mrs  Thrale  joined  against  this- 
Johnson:  "Ask  any  man  if  he'd  wish  not  to 
know  of  such  an  injury."  BoswELL :  "  Would 
you  tell  your  friend  to  make  him  unhappy?" 
Johnson  :  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  1  should  not ;  but  that 
would  be  from  prudence  on  my  own  accoimt.  A 
man  wguld  tell  his.  father."  Boswell:  "Ye^; 
because  he  would  not  have  spurious  children  to 
get  «iny  share  of  the  family  inheritance."  Mrs 
Thrale  :  "Or  he  would  tell  his  brother."  Bos- 
well :  "Certainly^  his  elder  brother."  Johnson  : 
"  You  would  teU  your  friend  of  a  woman's  in- 
famy, to  prevent  his  marrying  a  whore ;  there  is 
the  same  reason  to  tell  him  of  his  wife's  infidelity, 
when  he  is  married,  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  imposition.  It  is  a  breach  of  confidence  not 
to  tell  a  friend."  Boswell  :  "  Would  you  tell 
Mr  —  ?"275  (naming  a  gentleman  who  assuredly 
was  not  in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable 
disgrace,  though  married  to  a  fine  woman.) 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir ;  because  it  would  do  no 
good;  he  is  so  sluggish,  he'd  never  go  to  Parlia- 
ment and  get  through  a  divorce." 
He  said  of  one  of  our  friends,  "  He  is  ruining 
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himself  without  pleasure.*^  A  man  who  loses  at 
play,  or  who  runs  out  his  fortune  at  court, 
makes  his  estate  less,  in  hopes  of  making  it 
bigger  (I  am  sure  of  this  word,  which  was  often 
used  by  him)  :^  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  pass 
through  the  quagmire  of  parsimony  to  the  gulf 
of  ruin.  To  pass  over  the  flowery  path  of  ex- 
travagance is  ver>'  well." 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the 
walls  of  the  dining-room  at  Streatham,  was 
Hogarth's  "  Modem  Midnight  Conversation." — 
I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  Parson  Ford, 
who  makes  a  conspicuous  iigure  in  the  riotous 
group.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  was  my  acquaint- 
ance and  relation,  my  mother's  nephew.  He 
had  purchased  a  living  in  the  country,  but  not 
simoniacally.  I  never  saw  him  but  in  the 
countr>'.  I  have  been  told  he  was  a  man  of 
great  parts ;  very  profligate,  but  I  never  heard 
he  was  impious."  Bos well  :  "  Was  there  not 
a  story  of  his  ghost  having  appeared  ?"  JOHN- 
SON :  "Sir,  it  was  believed.  A  waiter  at  the 
Hummums,  in  which  house  Ford  died,  had  been 
absent  for  some  time,  and  returned,  not  knowing 
that  Ford  was  dead.  Going  down  to  the  cellar, 
according  to  the  story,  he  met  him ;  going  down 
again,  he  met  him  a  second  time.  When  he 
came  up,  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of  the 
house  what  Ford  could  be  doing  there.  They 
told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The  waiter  took  a 
fever,  in  which  he  lay  for  some  time.  When  he 
recovered  he  said  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to 
some  women  from  Ford  ;  but  he  was  not  to  tell 
what,  or  to  whom.  He  walked  out;  he  was 
followed ;  but  somewhere  about  St  Paul's  they 
lost  him.  He  came  back,  and  said  he  had 
delivered  the  message,  and  the  women  ex- 
claimed, *  Then  we  are  all  undone  ! '  Dr  Pellet, 
who  was  not  a  credulous  man,  inquired  into  the 
truth  of  this  story,  and  he  said  the  evidence  was 
irresistible.  My  wife  went  to  the  Hummums 
(it  is  a  place  where  people  ^et  themselves 
cupped).  I  believe  she  went  with  intention  to 
hear  about  this  story  of  Ford.  At  first  they 
were  unwilling  to  tell  her ;  but  after  they  had 
talked  to  her,  she  came  away  satisfied  that  it 
was  true.  To  be  sure  the  man  had  a  fever,  and 
this  vision  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  it. 
But  if  the  message  to  the  women,  and  their  be- 
haviour upon  it,  were  true  as  related,  there  was 
something  supernatural.  That  rests  upon  his 
word,  and  there  it  remains." 

Ahtr  Mrs  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson  and 
I  sat  up  late.  We  resumed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
argument  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  that  a  man 
would  be  virtuous  though  he  had  no  other  motive 
than  to  preserve  his  character.  JOHNSON :  "  Sir, 
it  is  not  true ;  for,  as  to  this  world,  vice  does  not 
hurt  a  man's  character."  BOSWELL:  "Yes,  Sir, 
debauching  a  friend's  wife  will."  JOHNSON:  "No, 

Sir.  Whothinks  the  worse  of  *^® forit?"  Bos- 

WELL :  "  Lord was  not  his  friend."  John- 
son :  "  That  is  only  a  circumstance,  Sir,  a  slight 
distinction.    He  could  not  get  into  the  house  but 

by  Lord .     A  man  is  chosen  knight  of  the 

shire,  not  the  less  for  having  debauched  ladies." 


Boswell:  "WTiat,  Sir,  if  he  debauched  the 
ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  county,  will  there  not 
be  a  general  resentment  against  him  ?"  John- 
son: "No,  Sir,  he  will  lose  those  particular 
gentlemen ;  but  the  rest  will  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  it "  (warmly).  BoswELL :  "  Well, 
Sir,  I  cannot  think  so."  Johnson  :  *!  Nay,  Sir, 
there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will  dispute 
what  everybody  knows  (angrily).  Don't  you 
know  this?"  BoswELL:  "No,  Sir;  and  I  wish 
to  think  better  of  your  country  than  you  repre- 
sent it  I  knew  in  Scotland  a  gentleman  obliged 
to  leave  it  for  debauching  a  lady,  and  in  one  of 
our  counties  an  earl's  brother  lost  his  election, 
because  he  had  debauched  the  lady  of  another 
earl  in  that  county,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of 
a  noble  family." 

Still  he  would  not  yield.  He  proceeded  :  "Will 
you  not  allow.  Sir,  that  vice  does  not  hurt  a 
man's  character  so  as  to  obstruct  his  prosperity 
in   life,  when    you    know  that 
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loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  :  a  man  who  had 
acquired  his  fortune  by  such  crimes,  that  his 
consciousness  of  them  impelled  him  to  cut  his 
own  throat."  Boswell:  "You  will  recollect. 
Sir,  that  Dr  Robertson  said,  he  cut  his  throat 
because  he  was  weary  of  still  life,  little  things  not 
being  sufficient  to  move  his  |^reat  mind."  JOHN- 
SON (very  angry) :  "  Nay,  Sir,  what  stuflf  is  this  ? 
You  had  no  more  this  opinion  after  Robertson 
said  it  than  before.  I  know  nothing  more 
oflensive  than  repeating  what  one  knows  to  be 
foolish  things,  by  way  of  continuing  a  dispute, 
to  see  what  a  man  will  answer— to  make  him 
your  butt  I"  (angrier  still).  Boswell:  "My 
dear  Sir,  I  had  no  such  intention  as  you  seem  to 
suspect.  I  had  not,  indeed.  Might  not  this 
nobleman  have  felt  everything  *  weary,  stale,  flat, 
and  improfitable,' as  Hamlet  says?"  Johnson  : 
"  Nay,  if  you  are  to  bring  in  gabble,  I'll  talk  no 
more.  I  will  not  upon  my  honour."  My  readers 
will  decide  upon  this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs  Thrale  at  break- 
fast, before  he  came  down,  the  dispute  of  last 
night  as  to  the  influence  of  character  upon  success 
in  life.  She  said  he  was  certainly  wrong,  and 
told  me  that  a  baronet  lost  an  election  in  Wales 
because  he  had  debauched  the  sister  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  country,  whom  he  made  one  of  his 
daughters  invite  as  her  companion  at  his  seat  in 
the  country,  when  his  lady  and  his  other  children 
were  in  London.  But  she  would  not  encounter 
Johnson  upon  the  subject. 

I  stayed  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham* 
He  talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs  Dill/s  splendid  edition  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  he 
laughed,  and  said,  "  Here  are  now  two  speeches 
ascribed  to  him,  both  of  which  were  written  by 
me ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  have  found  out 
that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  like 
Cicero." 

He  censured  Lord  Kaimes's  "  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man,"  for  misrepresenting  Clarendon's 
account  of  the  appearance  of  Sir  George  Villiers's 
ghost,  as  if  Clarendon  were  weakly  credulous,. 
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when  the  truth  is,  that  Clarendon  only  says  that 
the  story  was  upon  a  better  foundation  of  credit 
than  usually  such  discourses  are  founded  upon  ; 
nay,  speaks  thus  of  the  person  who  was  reported 
to  have  seen  the  vision,  "  the  poor  man,  if  he  had 
been  at  all  wakingi^  which  Lord  Kaimes  has 
omitted.  He  added,  "  In  this  book  it  is  main- 
tained that  vitrue  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  if 
we  would  but  consult  our  own  hearts  we  should 
be  virtuous.  Now,  after  consulting  our  own 
hearts  all  we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have, 
we  find  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is 
saying  a  thing  which  all  mankind  know  not  to 
be  true."  BoswELL  :  "  Is  not  modesty  natural?" 
Johnson  :  "  I  cannot  say.  Sir,  as  we  find  no 
people  quite  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  but  I  think 
the  more  they  are  taught,  the  more  modest  they 
are.  The  French  are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught 
people  ;  a  lady  there  will  spit  on  the  floor,  and 
rub  it  with  her  foot  What  I  gained  by  being 
in  France  was,  learning  to  be  better  satisfied  with 
my  own  country.  Time  may  be  employed  to 
more  advantage  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four, 
almost  in  any  way  than  in  travelling ;  when  you 
set  travelling  against  mere  negation,  agamst 
doing  nothing,  it  is  better  to  be  sure  ;  but  how 
much  more  would  a  young  man  improve  were 
he  to  study  during  those  years.  Indeed,  if  a 
young  man  is  wild,  and  must  pun  after  women 
and  bad  company,  it  is  better  this  should  be 
done  abroad,  as,  on  his  return,  he  can  break  off 
such  connexions,  and  begin  at  home  a  new  man, 
with  a  character  to  form  and  acquaintances  to 
make.  How  little  does  travelling  supply  to  the 
conversation  of  any  man  who  has  travelled ; 
how  little  to  Beauclerk?"    BosWELL:   "What 

say  you    to  Lord  ? "  280    Johnson  :  "  I 

never  but  once  heard  him  talk  of  what  he  had 
seen,  and  that  was  of  a  large  serpent  in  one  of 
the  pyramids  of  Eg^pt."  BoswELL  :  "  Well,  I 
happened  to  hear  him  tell  the  same  thing,  which 
made  me  mention  him." 

I  talked  of  a  country  life.  JOHNSON  :  "  Were 
I  to  live  in  the  country,  I  would  not  devote  my- 
self to  the  acquisition  of  popularity.  I  would 
live  in  a  much  better  way,  much  more  happily. 
I  would  have  my  time  at  my  own  command." 
BOSWKLL  :  "  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be 
at  a  distance  from  all  our  literary  friends?" 
Johnson  :  "  Sir, you  will  by-and-by  have  enough 
of  this  conversation,  which  now  delights  you  so 
much." 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordination, 
he  was  at  all  times  watchful  to  repress  the 
vulgar  cant  against  the  manners  of  the  g^eat. 
"High  people,  Sir,"  said  he,  "are  the  best;  take 
a  hundred  ladies  of  quality,  you'll  find  them 
better  wives,  better  mothers,  more  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  their  children, 
than  a  hundred  other  women.  Tradeswomen 
(I  mean  the  wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city,  who 
are  worth  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/.,  are  the 
worst  creatures  upon  the  earth,  grossly  ignorant, 
and  thinking  viciousness  fashionable.  Farmers, 
I  think,  are  often  worthless  fellows.  Few  lords 
will  cheat;  and  if  they  do,  they'll  be  ashamed  of 


it;  farmers  cheat,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it; 
they  have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of  the  nobility, 
with  cheating  into  the  bargain.  There  is  as 
much  fornication  and  adultery  amongst  farmers 
as  amongst  noblemen."  Boswell:  "The  notion 
of  the  wi.rl  I,  Sir,  however,  is  that  the  morals  of 
women  of  quality  are  worse  than  those  in  lower 
stations."  JOHNSON:  "Yes,  Sir,  the  licentious- 
ness of  one  woman  of  quality  makes  more  noise 
than  that  of  a  number  of  women  in  lower 
stations;  then.  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the 
malignity  of  women  in  the  city  against  women 
of  quality,  which  will  make  them  believe  any- 
thing of  them — such  as  that  they  call  their 
coachman  to  bed.  No,  Sir;  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  the  higher  in  rank,  the  richer  ladies 
are,  they  are  the  better  instructed  and  the  more 
virtuous.*' 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr  Home  published 
his  "  Letter  to  Mr  Dunning,  on  the  English 
Particle."  Johnson  read  it,  and,  though  not 
treated  in  it  with  sufficient  respect,  he  had  can- 
dour enough  to  say  to  Mr  Seward,  "  Were  I  to 
make  a  new  edition  of  my  Dictionary,  I  would 
adopt  several*  of  Mr  Home's  etymologies;  I 
hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory  for 
his  libel;  he  has  too  much  literature  for  that." 

On  Saturday,  May  16,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Beauclerk's  with  Mr  Langton,  Mr  Steevens, 
Dr  Higgins,  and  some  others.  I  regret  very 
feelingly  every  instance  of  my  remissness  in 
recording  his  memorabilia  ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  the 
condition  of  humanity  (as  Mr  Windham,  of 
Norfolk,  once  observed  to  me,  after  having 
made  an  admirable  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  highly  applauded,  but 
which  he  afterwards  perceived  might  have  been 
better)  "  that  we  are  more  uneasy  from  think- 
ing of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of 
our  acquisitions."  This  is  an  unreasonable 
mode  of  disturbing  our  tranquillity,  and 
should  be  corrected;  let  me  then  comfort 
myself  with  the  large  treasure  of  Johnson's 
conversation  which  I  have  preserved  for  my 
own  enjoyment  and  that  of  the  world,  and  let 
me  exhibit  what  1  have  upon  each  occasion 
whether  more  or  less,  whether  a  bulse,  or  only  a 
few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 

He  said,  "  Dr  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad 
sunshine  of  life  than  almost  any  man." 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  was 
then  the  common  topic  of  conversation.  It 
was  asked  why  piling  their  arms  was  insisted 
upon  as  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  a  circumstance  so  inconsiderable 
in  itself.  JOHNSON:  "Why,  Sir,  a  French 
author  says,  *  II y  a  bcaucoup  de  puerilith  dans 
la  guerre.^  All  distinctions  are  trifles,  because 
great  things  can  seldom  occur,  and  those 
distinctions  are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage 
would  as  willingly  have  his  meat  sent  to  him 

•  In  Mr  Hornc  Tookc's  enlargeroenl  of  that  "  letter,"  which 
he  has  since  published  with  the  title  of  "'E^rca  irre/!>6efTa; 
or,  the  Diversions  of  Purley,"  he  mentions  this  compliment,  as 
if  Dr  Johnson,  instead  of  *evtral  of  his  et^olo^es,  had  said 
all.  His  recollection  having  thus  magnified  it,  shows  how 
ambitious  he  was  of  the  approbation  of  so  great  a  man. 
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in  the  kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  table  here:  as 
men  become  civilised,  various  modes  of  de- 
noting honourable  preference  are  invented.'* 

He  this  day  made  the  obsei-vations  upon  the 
similarity  between  "  Rassclas"  and  "  Candide" 
which  I  have  inserted  in  its  proper  place, 
^'hen  considering  his  admirable  philosophical 
RoflMuace.  He  said,  '' CandiiU^'  he  thought, 
had  more  power  in  it  than  anything  that 
Voltaire  had  written. 

He  said^  "The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never 
can  be  perfectly  translated;  so  much  of  the 
excellence  is  in  the  numbers  and  the  expression. 
Francis  has  done  it  the  best;  I'll  take  his>  five 
out  of  six,  against  them  alL*' 

On  Sunday,  May  17,  1  presented  to  him 
Mr  Fullarton,  of  Fullarton,  who  has  since 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  India,,  to 
■whom  he  naturally  talked  of  travels,  as  Mr 
lirydone  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to 
Sicily  and  Malta.  He  said,  "  The  information 
■which  we  have  from  modem  travellers  is  much 
more  authentic  than  what  we  had  from  ancient 
travellers;  ancient  travellers  guessed;  modern 
travellers  measure.  The  Swiss  admit  that 
there  is  but  one  error  in  Stanyan.  If  Brydone 
were  more  attentive  lo  his  Bible,,  he. would  be 
a  good  traveller." 

He  said,  "  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator ;  he 
possessed  the  power  of  putting  the  State  in 
motion ;  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order  is 
relaxed."  Boswell:  "Is  there  no  hope  of  a 
change  to  the  better  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes. 
Sir,  whea  we  are  weary  of  this  relaxation.  So 
the  City  of  London  will  appoint  its  Mayors 
again  by  seniority."  BoswELL :  "  But  is  not  that 
taking  a  mere  chance  for  having  a  good  or  a  bad 
Mayor  ?  '*  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  but  the  evil  of 
competition  is  greater  than  that  of  the  worst 
Mayor  that  can  come ;  besides,  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a  rabble  will 
be  right,  th^  that  chance  will  be  right" 

On  Tuesday,  May  19,  I  was  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  in  the  evening.  He  was  engaged  to 
dine  with  me  at  Mr  Dilly's  ;  I  waited  upon  him 
to  remind  him  of  his  appointment,  and  attend 
him  thither ;  he  gave  me  some  salutary  counsel, 
and  recommended  vigorous  resolution  against 
any  deviation  from  moral  duty.  BoswELL : 
**  But  you  would  not  have  me  to  bind  myself  by 
asolemn  obligation?"  JOHNSON  (much  agitated): 
*'  What !  a  vow.  Oh  no,  Sir  ;  a  vow  is  a  horrible 
thing :  it  is  a  snare  for  sin.  The  man  who 
cannot  go  to  heaven  without  a  vow,  may  go—" 
Here  standing  erect  in  the  middle  of  his  library, 
and  rolling  grand,  his  pause  was  truly  a  curious 
compound  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  ;  he 
half  whistled  in  his  usual  way,  when  pleasant, 
and  he  paused,  as  if  checked  by  religious  awe. 
Methought  he  would  have  added — to  Hell — but 
was  restrained.  I  humoured  the  dilemma. 
"  What,  Sir,"  said  I.  "  In  caslum  jusseris  ibitf  " 
Alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it — 

**  And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes.** 

1  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his 


noble  "  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire.of  Juvenalj" 
a  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb  spread^  in  hw 
description  of  the  young  Enthusiast  at  CaUcge: — 

'•  Through  all  his  veins  the  fever  of  renown 
Sftreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown  ; 
O'er  Bod  ley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread^ 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head." 

He  had  desired  me  to  cliange  spreads  to  burm^ 
but  for  perfect  auiiientkity  1  now  had  it  done 
with  his  own  hand.*  I  thoaght  this  alteration 
not  only  cured  the  fault,  but  was  more  poetical^ 
as  it  might  carry  an  allusion  to  the  shirt  by  which 
Hercules  was  inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meeting  at  Mr 
Dilly's;  nobody  there  but  ourseWes.  Mr  Dilly 
mentioned  somebody  having  wished  thatMiltoa's 
"Tractate  on  Education"  should  be  printed 
along  with  his  poems  in  the  edition  of  the 
"  English  Poets  "  then  going  on.  JOHNSON  :  "  It 
would  be  breaking  in  upon  the  plan ;  but  would 
be  of  no  ^reat  consequence  So  £ur  as  it  would 
be  anythmg,  it  would  be.  wrong:  Educadon 
in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt 
by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Miltoa  and  Lockt^ 
Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose 
has  never  been  tried.  Locke's,  I  fancy,  has 
been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  imperfect ; 
it  gives  too  much  to  one  side,  and  too  litde  to 
the  other;  it  gives  too  little  to  literature — \ 
shall  do  what  1  can  for  Dr  Watts;  but  my 
materials  are  very  scanty.  His  poems  are  by 
no  means  his  best  works;  I  cannot  praise  his 
poetry  itself  highly;  but  1  can  praise  its  design." 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  as* 
surances  of  aifectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  from 
Thorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  seats  of  Mf 
BosviLle,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  my  having 
passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unexpectedly,  and 
therefore  witliout  having  any  letters  of  intro- 
duction, but  that  I  had  been  honoirred  with 
civilities  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Simpson,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  and  Captain  Broad  ley,  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Militia;  but  more  particularly  from 
the  Rev.  Dr  Gordon,  the  Chancellor,  who  first 
received  me  with  great  politeness  as  a  stranger, 
and,  when  1  informed  him  who  1  was,  enter- 
tained me  at  his  house  with  the  most  flattering 
attention ;  I  aJso  expressed  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  had  fouod  that  our  worthy  friend, 
Langton,  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  owo 
country  town. 

"TO  D-R  SAMUEL  JOHI^SON. 

'' Edwhttrgk^  Jiute  18,  r^S. 
"My  Dear  Sir, 

/ 

"Since  my  retimi  to  Scotland,  I  have  beeeft 
again  at  Lanark,  and  have  had  more  conveit 
sation  with  Thomson's  sister.  It  is  strange  th;M 
Murdoch,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  shotji 

*  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  macYe  the  correctioq  i 
pOMtvd  by  me  in  the  noble  library  to  which  it  relates,  i 
t«hi«h  1  have  presented  othec  pacots  o£  bb  handwritinf . 
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have  mistaken  his  mother's  maiden  name,  which 
he  says  was  Hume,  whereas  Himie  was  the 
name  of  his  grandmother  by  the  mother's  side: 
His  mother's  name  was  lieatrix  Trotter,*  a 
daughter  of  Mr  Trotter,  of  Fogo,  a  small  pro- 
prietor of  land.  Thomson  had  one  brother, 
whom  he  had  with  him  in  England  as  his 
amanuensis;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  con- 
sumption, and  having  returned  to  Scotland,  to 
try  what  his  native  air  would  do  for  ham,  died 
young.  He  had  three  sisters,  one  married,  to 
Mr  bell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Strathaven; 
one  to  Mr  Craig,  father  of  the  ingeniou&archilect, 
who  gave  the  plan  of  the  New  Town  of  Edia- 
burgh;  and  one  to  Mr  Thomson,  master  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Lanark.  He.  was  of  a 
humane  and  benevolent  disposition:  not  only 
sent  valuable  presents  to  his  sisters,  but  a  yearly 
allowance  in  money,  and  was  always  wishing 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  them  more  good 
Lord  Lyttelton's  observation,  *that  he  loathed 
rnuch  to  write,'  was  very  true.  His  letters  to 
his  sister,  Mrs  Thomson,  were  not  frequent, 
and  in  one  of  them  he  says,  'All  my  friends 
who  know  me  know  how  backward  I  am  to 
write  letters,  and  never  impute  the  negligence 
of  my  hand  to  the  coldness  of  my  heart.'  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  last  letter  which  she 
had  from  him ;  she  never  heard  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  going  into  holy  orders.  From 
this  late  interview  with  his  sister  I  think  much 
more  favourably  of  him,  as  I  hope  you  will. 
I  am  eager  to  see  more  of  your  Prefaces  to  the 
Poets :  I  solace  myself  with  the  few  proof-sheets 
which  I  have; 
"I    send    another  parcel  of  Lord    Hailes's 

*  Annals,'  which  you  will  please  to  return  to 
me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.     He  says, 

*  he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little  deeper ; ' 
but  he  may  be  proud  that  there  is  so  littlcL 
occasion  to  use  the  critical  knife.  I  ever  am, 
my  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  and  aflfectionate 
humble  sonant,  James  Boswbll.'* 

Mr  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request, 
to  favour  me  with  some  particulars  of  Dr  John- 
son's visit  to  Warley  Camp,  where  this  gentleman 
was  at  the  time  stationed  as  a  Captain  in  the 
Lincolnshire  militia.  I  shall  give  them  in  his 
own  words,  in  a  letter  to  me  : — 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778  that 
he  complied  with  my  invitation  to  come  down 
to  the  camp  at  Wariey,  and  he  stayed  with  me 
about  a  week.  The  scene  appeared,  notwith- 
standing a  great  degree  of  ill  health  that  he 
seemed  to  labour  under,  to  interest  and  amuse 
him,  as  agreeing  with  the  disposition  that  I  be- 
lieve you  know  he  constantly  manifested  towards 
inquiring  into  subjects  of  the  military  kind.  He 
sat,  with  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  observe 
the  proceedings  of  a  regimental  court-martial, 
that  happened  to  be  called  in  the  time  of  his 
stay  with  us  ;  and  one  night,  as  late  as  eleven 

*  Dr  Tohnson  was  b\'  no  means  attentive  to  mimitt  ftocnracy 
in  his  "Lives  of  the  Poeta;"  for,  notwithstaodiog  ny  haviaf 
detected  this  mistake,  he  has  continued  it. 


o'clock,  he  accompanied  the  Major  of  the 
regiment  in  going  what  was  styled  the  Roundsy 
where  he  might  observe  the  fonns  of  visiting  the 
guards,  for  seeing  that  they  and  their  sentries 
are  ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts. 
He  took  occasion  to  converse  at  times  on 
military  topics,  one.  in  particular  that  1  see  the 
mentioa  of,. in  your  *  Journal  of  a:  Tour  ta  the- 
Hebrides,'  which  lies  open  before  me,  as  to  giin- 
powder ;  which  he  spoke  of  to  the  same  efiect» 
m  part,  tliat  you  relate. 

'  On  one  occasion^  when  the  regiment  were 
going  through  their  exercise,  lie  went  quite  close 
to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  it,  and 
watched  all  their  practice  attentively ;  and  when 
he  came  away  his  remark  was,  *  The  men  indeed 
do  load  their  muskets  and  fire  with  wq^derfui 
celerity.'  He  was  likewise  particular  in  in- 
quiring to  know  what  was  the  weight  of  the 
musket  balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance 
they  might  be  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired 
off. 

"  In  walking  among  the  tents,  and  observing 
the  difference  between  those  of  the  officers  and 
private  men,  he  said,  that  the  superiority  of  ac- 
commodation of  the  better  conditions  of  life,  to 
that  of  the  inferior  ones,  was  never  exhibited  to 
him  in  so  distinct  a  view.  The  civilities  paid  to 
him  in  the  camp  were  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the  officers  of 
which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in  which  he 
slept;  and  from  General  Hall,  who  very  cour- 
teously invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  where  he 
appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased  i^-ith  this 
entertainment,  and  the  civilities  he  received  on 
the  part  of  the  General;*  the  attention  likewise 
of  the  General's  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Smith, 
seemed  to  be  very  welcome  to  him,  as  appeared 
by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of  discourse 
together.  The  gentlemen  of  the  East  York 
regiment  likewise,  on  being  informed  of  his 
coming,  solicited  his  company  at  dinner ;  but  by 
that  time  he  had  fixed  his  departure,  so  that  he 
could  not  comply  with  the  invitation." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  London,  Jnlyx,  1 778. 

"Sir, 

"I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  of 
which  the  second  complains  of  the  neglect 
shown  to  the  first.  You  must  not  tie  your 
friends  to  such  punctual  correspondence.  You 
have  all  possible  assurances  of  my  affection  and 
esteem;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  need  of 
reiterated  professions.  When  it  may  happen 
that  I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or  comfort,  I 
hope  it  will  never  happen  to  me  that  I  should 
neglect  you;  but  you  must  not  think  me 
criminal  or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing  when  I  have 
nothing  to  say. 

"You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs  Boswell 
is  recovered ;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
probability  of  her  long  life.     If  general  approba- 

*  When  I  one  dav  at  Court  expressed  to  C^«icral  Hall  mv 
sense  of  the  honour  he  had  done  my  friend,  he  politely  answexedU 
"  Sir,  I  did  wryfr^honoar.** 
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tion  will  add  anything  to  your  enjoyment,  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a 
man  whom  everybody  likes,  1  think  life  has 
little  more  to  give. 

" ^*  has  gone  to  his  regiment    He  has 

laid  down  his  coach,  and  talks  of  making  more 
contractions  of  his  expense ;  how  he  will  succeed 
I  know  not.  It  is  difficult  to  reform  a  household 
gradually ;  it  may  be  better  done  by  a  system 
totally  new.  I  am  afraid  he  has  always  some- 
thing to  hide.    When  we  pressed  him  to  go  to 

,***he  objected  the  necessity  of  attending  his 

navigation ;  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to  Aber- 
deen, a  place  not  much  nearer  his  navigation. 
I  believe  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  living  at 
[Langton]  in  a  state  of  diminution ;  and  of  ap- 
pearing cmong  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
nood  shorn  of  his  beatns.  This  is  natural,  but  it 
is  cowardly.  What  I  told  him  of  the  increasing 
expense  of  a  growing  family  seems  to  have  struck 
him.  He  certainly  had  gone  on  with  very  con- 
fused views,  and  we  have,  I  think,  shown  him 
that  he  is  wrong  ;  though,  with  the  common  de- 
ficience  of  advisers,  we  have  not  shown  him  how 
to  do  right 

"  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain 
your  imagination,  and  imagine  that  happiness, 
such  as  life  admits,  may  be  had  at  other  places  as 
well  as  London.  Without  asserting  Stoicism,  it 
may  be  said,  that  it  is  our  business  to  exempt 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  from  the  power  of 
external  things.  There  is  but  one  solid  basis  of 
happiness,  and  that  is,  the  reasonable  hope  of  a 
happy  futurity.    This  may  be  had  everywhere. 

"  1  do  not  blame  your  preference  of  London  to 
other  places,  for  it  is  really  to  be  preferred,  if 
the  choice  is  free ;  but  few  have  the  choice  of 
their  place,  or  their  manner  of  life;  and  mere 
pleasure  ought  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of 
action. 

"  Mrs  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter. 
Mr  Thrale  dislikes  the  times,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Mrs  Williams  is  sick;  Mrs  Desmoulins  is  poor. 
I  have  miserable  nights.  Nobody  is  well  but 
Mr  Levett 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c. 

*'Sam.  Johnson." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  difference 
between  him  and  his  friend  Mr  Strahan,  the 
particulars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate. 
Their  reconciliation  was  communicated  to  me 
in  a  letter  from  Mr  Strahan  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  passed  between 
him  and  mc  were  dated  in  March  last.  The 
matter  lay  dormant  till  July  27,  when  he  wrote 
to  me  as  follows : — 

**  to  wilmam  strahan,  esq. 

'Sir, 
*  It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  continue 
strangers  any  longer.     You  can  never  by  per- 
sistency make  wrong  right.     If  I  resented  too 


acrimoniously,  I  resented  only  to  yoursel£  No- 
body ever  saw  or  heard  what  I  wrote.  You  saw- 
that  my  anger  was  over ;  for  in  a  day  or  two  I 
came  to  your  house.  I  have  given  you  a  longer 
time,  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so  |^ood  use  of 
it  as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms  with, 
*  Sir,  your,  &c. 

*Sam.  Johnson.* 

"  On  this  I  called  upon  him,  and  he  has  since 
dined  with  me." 

After  this  time  the  same  friendship  as  formerly 
continued  between  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Strahan. 
My  friend  mentioned  to  me  a  little  circumstance 
of  his  attention,  which,  though  we  may  smile  at. 
it,  must  be  allowed  to  have  its  foundation  in  a 
nice  and  true  knowledge  of  human  life.  "  When 
I  write  to  Scotland,"  said  he, "  I  employ  Strahan 
to  frank  my  letters^  that  he  may  have  the  con- 
sequence of  appearmg  a  Parliament  man  among 
his  countrymen.*' 

"TO  CAPTAIN  LANGTON,*  WARLEY  CAMP. 

"  October II,  1778. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"When  I  recollect  how  long  ago  I  was  re- 
ceived with  so  much  kindness  at  Warley  Com- 
mon, I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  made  some 
inquiries  after  my  friends. 

"  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you  con- 
vict? and  how  did  you  punish  them?  When  are 
you  to  be  cantoned  in  better  habitations?  The 
air  grows  cold,  and  the  ground  damp.  Longer 
stay  in  the  camp  cannot  be  without  much 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  common  men,  if 
even  the  officers  can  escape 

"You  see  that  Dr  Percy  is  now  Dean  of 
Carlisle;  about  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a 
power  of  presenting  himself  to  some  good  living. 
He  is  provided  for. 

"The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  commence 
with  that  of  the  Parliament  Mr  Banks  desires 
to  be  admitted;  he  will  be  a  very  honourable 
accession. 

"Did  the  king  please  you?  The  Coxheath 
men,  I  think,  have  some  reason  to  complain  : 
Reynolds  says  your  camp  is  better  than  theirs. 

"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter 
this  weather.  Take  care  of  own  health ;  and, 
as  you  can,  of  your  men.  Be  pleased  to  make 
my  compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen  whose 
notice  I  have  had,  and  whose  kindness  I  have 
experienced.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  iSth  of  August,  the 
i8th  of  September,  and  the  6th  of  November; 
informing  him  of  my  having  another  son  bom, 
whom  I  had  called  James ;  that  I  had  passed 
some  time  at  Auchinleck ;  that  the  Countess  of 

•  Dr  Johnson  here  addresses  his  worthy  friend,  Bennet 
Lan^tori,  Esc}..  by  his  title  as  C.iptain  of  the  Lincolnshire 
militia,  in  which  he  has  since  been  most  deservedly  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Major. 
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Loudoun,  now  in  her  ninety-ninth  year,  was  as 
fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and  remembered  him 
with  respect ;  and  that  his  mother  by  adoption, 
the  Countess  of  Eglintoune,  had  said  to  me, 
"  Tell  Mr  Johnson  I  love  him  exceedingly ;  that 
I  had  again  suffered  much  from  bad  spirits ;  and 
that,  as  it  was  very  long  since  I  heard  from  him, 
1  was  not  a  little  uneasy." 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  friend  Dr 
Burney  appears  from  the  following  letters  : — 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR  WHEELER,  OXFORD. 

**  LondoHt  November  2^  1778. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"Dr  Burney,  who  brin^  this  paper,  is  en- 
gaged in  a  History  of  Music;  and  having  been 
told  by  Dr  Markham  of  some  MSS.  relating  to 
his  subject,  which  are  in  the  library  of  your 
College,  is  desirous  to  examine  them.  He  is  my 
friend,  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreat- 
ing your  favour  and  assistance  in  his  inquiry ; 
and  can  assure  you,  with  great  confidence,  that 
if  you  knew  him  he  would  not  want  any  inter- 
venient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  kindness  of 
one  who  loves  learning  and  virtue  as  you  love 
ihem. 

**  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer 
with  the  hope  of  paying  my  annual  visit  to  my 
friends,  but  something  has  obstructed  me ;  I 
still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing  you.  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  little  literary  talk,  and  glad 
to  show  you,  by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,  how 
eagerly  I  love  it,  when  you  talk  it. 

"  1  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  the  reverend  dr  edwards,  oxford. 

^^  London ^  November  2,  1778. 

"  Sir, 

"  The  bearer,  Dr  Burney,  has  had  some  ac- 
count of  a  Welsh  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  from  which  he  hopes  to  gain  some 
materials  for  his  History  of  Music ;  but  being 
ii^'norant  of  the  language,  is  at  a  loss  where  to 
find  assistance.  1  make  no  doubt  but  you.  Sir, 
can  help  him  through  his  difficulties,  and  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to 
your  favour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a 
man  worthy  of  every  civility  that  can  be  shown, 
and  every  benefit  that  can  be  conferred. 

'*  But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  us  from 
Oreck.  What  comes  of  Xenophon  ?  If  you  do 
not  like  the  trouble  of  publishing  the  book,  do 
not  let  your  commentaries  be  lost.  Contrive 
that  they  may  be  published  somewhere. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

These  letters  procured  Dr  Burney  great  kind- 
ness and  friendly  offices  from  both  of  these 
j;entlemen,  not  only  on  that  occasion  but  in 
future  visits  to  the  university.  The  same  year 
Dr  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to  Dr  Joseph  Warton 
in  favour  of  Dr  Burney's  younger  son,  who  was 


to  be  placed  in  the  College  of  Winchester,  but 
accompanied  him  when  he  went  thither. 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  this  great  and  good  man,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  grievously  he  was  afflicted 
with  bad  health,  and  how  uncomfortable  his 
home  was  made  by  the  perpetual  jarring  of  those 
whom  he  charitably  accommodated  under  his 
roof.  He  has  sometimes  suffered  me  to  talk 
jocularly  of  his  group  of  females,  and  call  them 
his  Seraglio,  He  thus  mentions  them,  -together 
with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs 
Thrale: — "Williams  hates  ever>'body;  Levett 
hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love  Williams  ; 
Desmoulins  hates  them  both ;  PoU'*^  loves  none 
of  them." 


"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^^  November  21 1  1778. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  and 
I  think  you  must  have  some  reason  to  complain ; 
however,  you  must  not  let  small  things  disturb 
you  when  you  have  such  a  fine  addition  to  your 
happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and  I  hope  your  lad/s 
health  is  restored  by  bringing  him.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  a  little  care  will  now  restore 
her,  if  any  remains  of  her  complaints  are  left. 

"  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  letter,  to  be 
gaining  ground  at  Auchinleck — an  incident  that 
would  give  me  great  delight. 

"  When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or 
perversion  of  mind,  lays  hold  upon  you,  make  it 
a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  complaints,  but  exert 
your  whole  care  to  hide  it.  By  endeavouring  to 
hide  it  you  will  drive  it  away.     Be  always  busy. 

"The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  Parliament ; 
we  talk  of  electing  Banks,  the  traveller ;  he  will 
be  a  reputable  member. 

"  Langton  has  been  encamped  with  his  com- 
pany of  militia  on  Warley  Common  ;  I  spent  five 
days  amongst  them.  He  signalised  himself  as  a 
diligent  officer,  and  has  very  high  respect  in  the 
regiment.  He  presided  when  I  was  there  at  a 
court-martial ;  he  is  now  quartered  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are  in  Scotland. 
Paoli  came  to  the  camp,  and  commended  the 
soldiers. 

"  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say ; 
my  health  is  not  restored  ;  my  nights  are  restless 
and  tedious.    The  best  night  that  I  have  had 
these  twenty  years  was  at  Fort  Augustus. 
"  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  Lives  to  read. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Hussey, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  trade,  and  was  then 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  being 
about  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Aleppo  and  other 

farts  of  the  East,  which  he  accomplished,  Dr 
ohnson  (who  had  long  been  in  habits  of  intimacy 

*  Miss  Carmicbael. 
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■with  Jiim),  honoured  him  with   the  foUowing 
letter  :— 

**TO  ^IR  JOHN  HUSSEY. 

*  *  December  ■  29,  ■  1778. 
**  DiLVR  Sir, 

"  I  haive  sent  you  the  *  Grammar,*  :aaid  hare 
left  you  two  books  more,  by  which  1  hope  to  be 
remembered.  Write  my  name  in  tiiem  :  vre  may 
perhaps  see  each  other  no  more.  You  part  with 
my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I  d^air  of  seeing  you 
xctunL  Let  no  orpportanitics  of  vice  corrupt 
you  ;  let  no  bad  example  seduce  you;  let  the 
faiindness  of  Mahometans  confirm  >'ou  in  Cixris- 
tacnity.    God  bless  you. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  satisfaction 
at  ihe  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  "  Dis- 
courses to  the  Royal  Academy,"  by  JSir  Joshua 
lieynolds,  whom  he  always  considered  as  one  of 
his  literary  school.  Much  praise  indeed  is  due 
to  those  excellent  Discourses  which  are  so  uni- 
versaily  admired,  and  for  which  the  author  re- 
ceived from  the  Empress  of  Russia  a  gokl  ssuiif- 
1n>x,  adorned  with  her  profile  in  bos  relief  set  in 
4iainonds ;  and  containmg,  what  is  infinitely  more 
valuable,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  are  written, 
widi  her  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand,  the 
following  words  : — **  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds^ 
€n  tsmoif^nai^e  du  contentement  que  fai  ressentie 
^  la  lee  lure  de  ses  excel  lens  discours  sur  la 
Feinture" 

TJiis  year  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  luminous 
proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  in  all  its 
faadtics,  whether  memory,  judgment,  or  imagi- 
nation, was  not  in  the  least  abated  ;  for  this 
year  came  out  the  first  four  volumes  of  his 
**  PrefLices,  biographical  and  critical,  to  the 
most  eminent  of  the  English  Poets,'*  published 
by  the  booksellers  of  London.  The  remaining 
volumes  came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The  Poets 
were  selected  by  the  several  booksellers  who 
had  the  honorary  copyright,  which  is  still 
preserved  among  them  by  mutual  compact, 
notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  perpetuity  of  Literary  Pro- 
perty. We  have  his  own  authority,**^  that  by  his 
recommendation  the  poems  of  iJlackmore,  Watts, 
Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  added  to  the  collec- 
tion. Of  this  work  I  shall  speak  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  I  wrote  to  him  on 
several  topics,  and  mentioned,  that,  as  he  had 
been  so  ^ood  as  to  permit  me  to  have  the  proof 
sheets  ot  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  had  written 
to  his  servant  Francis  to  take  care  of  them  for 
me. 

"MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

*'  Edinburgh,  Feb,  2,  1779. 

••  Mv  Dear  Sir, 
**  Garritk's  death  is  a  striking  event ;  not  that 
wc  should  be  surprised  with  the  death  of  any 

*  Life  of  Waite. 


man  who  iias  lired  sixty^two  years,*^  but  because 
there  was  a  vivacity  m  our  late  celebrated 
friend,  which  drove  away  the  thoughts  of  death 
from  any  association  with  kijn,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  (teaftdfiriy  affected  with  ifais  departure ; 
and  I  would  wish  to  hear  from  you  upon  the 
subject.  I  was  obliged  to  hrm  in  my  days  of 
effervescence  in  London,  when  poor  Derrick 
was  my  governor ;  and  since  that  time  I 
received  many  civilities  from  him.  Do  you 
remember  how  pleasing  it  was,  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our  first 
return  to  civilised  living,  after  our  Hebridean 
journey?  I  shall  always  remember  him  with 
affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

*'  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of  Jamiary, 
I  drank  coffee  and  old  port,  and  had  solemn 
conversation  with  the  Reverend  Mr  Falconer,. a 
nonjuring  bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy 
man.  He  gave  two  toasts,  which  you  will  be- 
lieve I  drank  with  cordiality— Dr  Samuel  John- 
son, and  Flora  IVLacdonald.  I  sat  about  four 
hours  with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had 
been  living  in  the  last  century.  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  though  faithful  to  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted  of  any 
congd d^lirCy  since  the  Revolution;  it  is  the  only 
true  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  as.it  has  its 
own  succession  of  bishops.  For  as  to  the  epis- 
copal clergy  who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present 
government,  they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer 
observed,  *they  are  not  EpiscopaJsj  lor  they  are 
under  no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  have 
authority  beyond  his  diocese.*  This  venerable 
gentleman  did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me 
yesterday,  and  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads 
of  my  little  ones.  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
curious  literary  conversation,  particularly  about 
Mr  Thomas  Ruddiman,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
great  friendship. 

"  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life 
makes  one  embrace  more  closely  a  TahaabJe 
friend.  My  dear  and  much  respected  Sir,  may 
God  presei-ve  you  long  in  tliis  world  while  I  am 
in  it,        I  am  ever  your  much  obliged 

*'  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 
**  James  Bos  well.** 

On  the  23rd  of  February  I  wrote  to  him  again, 
complaining  of  his  silence,  as  I  had  heard  he 
was  ill,  and  had  written  to  Mr  Thrale  for  infor- 
mation conceniing  him  ;  and  I  announced  my 
intention  of  soon  being  again  in  London. 


"TO  JAMES  JttOSWELI-,  ESQ. 

''March  13,  1779. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Why  should  you  take  such  delight  to  make 
a  bustle,  to  write  to  Mr  Thrale  that  I  am  negli- 
gent, and  to  Francis  to  do  what  is  so  very  imne- 
cessary.  Thrale,  you  may  be  sure,  cared  not 
about  It ;  and  I  shall  spare  Francis  the  trouble, 
by  ordering  a  set  both  of  tlie  Lives  and  Poets  to 
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dear  Mrs  Boswell,*  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
marmalade.  Persuade  her  to  accept  them,  and 
accept  them  kindly.  If  I  thought  she  would  re- 
ceive them  scornfully,  I  would  send  them  to 
Miss  Boswell,  who,  I  hope,  has  yet  none  of  her 
mamma's  ill-will  to  me. 

"  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes,  to 
some  other  friends,  to  Lord  Hailes  first.  His 
second  volume  lies  by  my  bedside ;  a  book  surely 
of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just  thinker  of 
great  delight.  Write  me  word  to  whom  1  sliall 
send  besides:  would  it  please  Lord  Auchlnleck? 
^Irs  Thraie  waits  in  the  coach. 

*'  1  am,4ear  Sir,  &c, 

"  S^ui.  Johnson." 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  London, 
where  I  arrived  on  Monday,  March  15;  and 
next  morning,  at  a  late  hour,  found  Dr  Johnson 
sitting  over  his  tea,  attended  by  Mrs  Desmoulins, 
Mr  Levett,  and  a  clergyman,^**  who  had  come  to 
submit  some  poetical  pieces  to  his  revision.  It 
b  wonderful  what  a  number  and  variety  of  writers, 
some  of  them  even  unknown  to  him,  prevailed  on 
his  good-nature  to  look  over  their  works,  and 
suggest  corrections  and  improvements.  My 
arrival  interrupted  for  a  little  while  the  important 
business  of  this  true  representative  of  Bayes. 
Upon  its  being  resumed,  1  found  that  the  subject 
under  immediate  consideration  was  a  translation 
yet  in  maivuscript,  of  the  "  Carmen  Seculare  **  of 
Horace,  which  had  this  year  been  set  to  mosic, 
and  performed  as  a  public  entertainment  in 
London,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Phili- 
dor  and  Signor  Baretti.  When  Johnson  had 
done  reading,  the  author  asked  him  bluntly,  "  If, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  good  translation?** 
Johnson,  whose  regard  for  truth  was  uncommonly 
strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled  for  a  moment  what 
answer  to  make;  as  he  certainly  could  not 
honestly  commend  the  performance,  with  exqui- 
site address  he  evaded  the  question,  thus,  "Sir, 
I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  made  a  "very  good 
translation."  Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour 
of  the  performance  was  afilrmcd,  and  yet  the 
writer  was  not  shocked.  A  printed  *'  Ode  to  the 
Warlike  Genius  of  Britarin"  came  next  in  review. 
The  bard  was  a  lank  bony  figure,  with  short 
black  hair;  he  was  writhing  himself  in  agitation 
while  Johnson  read,  and  showing  his  teeth  in  a 
grin  of  earnestness,  exclaimed  in  broken  sentence, 
and  in  a  keen,  sharp  tone,  **  Is  that  poetrj'.  Sir  ? 
Is  it  Pindar?"  JOHNSON  :  "Why,  Sir,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  uiiat  is  called  poetry."  Then 
tnrning  to  me,  the  poet  cried,  "  My  muse  has  not 
been  long  upon  the  town,  and  (pointing  to  the 
Ode)  it  trembles  under  the  hand  of  the  great 
critic."  Johnson  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  asked 
him,  **  Why  do  you  praise  Anson  ?  "  I  did  not 
trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason  for  this  ques- 
tion. He  proceeded,  "  Here  is  an  error.  Sir;  you 
have  made  Genius  feminine."-^"  Palpable,  Sir," 
cried  the  enthusiast ;  "  I  know  it.  But  (in  a 
lowe^  tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 

*  Tie  sent  a  set  elegantly  bound  and  ^^l^i  which  was  received 


Duchess  of  Devonshire,  with  which  her  Grace^ 
was  pleased.  She  is  walking  across  Coxheath^ 
in  the  military  uniform,  and  1  suppose  her  to  be^ 
the  Genius  of  Britain."  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  you  are 
giving  a  reason  for  it ;  but  that  will  not  make  it 
right.  You  may  have  a  reason  why  two  and  two 
should  mal^e  five;  but  they  will  still  make  but 
four." 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  the 
course  of  the  following  days,  such  it  seems  were 
my  occupations,  or  such  my  negligence,  that  1 
have  preserved  no  memorial  of  his  conversation 
till  Friday,  March  26,  when  I  visited  him.  He 
said  he  expected  to  be  attacked  on  account  of  his 
" Lives  of  the  Poets."  "However,"  said  he,  "I 
would  rather  be  attacked  than  unnoticed.  For 
the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  b& 
silent  as  to  his  works.  An  assault  upon  a  town, 
is  a  bad  thing  ;  but  starving  it  is  still  worse  ;  an 
assault  may  be  unsuccessful ;  you  may  have 
more  men  killed  than  you  kill ;  but  if  you  star\'e 
the  town,  you  are  sure  of  victory." 

Talking  of  a  friend  of  ours'-**  associating  with 
persons  of  very  discordant  principles  and  char- 
acters, I  said  he  was  a  very  universal  man,  quite 
a  man  of  the  world.  Johnson  ;  "  Yes,  Sir ;  but 
one  may  be  so  much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  to 
be  nothing  in  the  world.  I  remember  a  passage 
in  Goldsmith's  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  which  lie 
was  afterwards  fool  enough  to  expunge — '  I  do 
not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for  nothing.'" 
Boswell:  "That  was  a  fine  passage."  John- 
son :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  there  was  another  fine  passage^ 
too,  which  be  struck  out :  *  When  I  was  a  young: 
roan,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  %va& 
perpetually  starting  new  propositions.  But  I 
soon  gave  this  over ;  for  I  found  that  generaUy- 
what  was  new  was  false.'"  I  said  I  did  not  like 
to  sit  with  people  of  whom  I  had  not  a  good 
opinion.  Johnson  :  "  But  you  must  not  indulge 
>'Our  delicacy  too  much  ;  oryou  ■will  be  a  icte-d-^ 
Ule  man  all  your  life." 

During  my  stay  m  London  this  spnng,  I  :find 
I  was  unaccountably  negligent  in  preserving 
Johnson's  sayings,  mere  so  than  at  any  time 
when  1  was  happy  enough  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearin*^  his  wisdom  and  wit.  There  is  no 
help  for  it  now.  I  must  content  myself  -with 
presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have.  But  I  am. 
nevertheless  ashamed  and  vexed  to  think  how- 
much  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  was  a 
bad  crop  this  year ;  but  that  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  gathering  it  in.  I  therefore,  in 
some  instances,  can  only  exhibit  a  few  detached 
fragments. 

Talking^  of  the-n-onderful  concealment  of  the 
ainhor  of  the  celebrated  letters  signed /«/w/j, 
he  said,  "I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be 
Junius,  because  I  know  no  man  but  Burke  who 
IS  capable  of  writing  these  letters ;  but  Burke 
spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case  would 
have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
the  author ;  a  man  so  questioned,  as  to  an 
anonymous  publication,  may  think  he  has  a 
right  to  deny  it." 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr  Sheridan^ 
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had  been  honoured  with  extraordinary  attention 
in  his  own  country,  by  having  had  an  exception 
made  in  his  favour  in  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament 
concerning  insolent  debtors.**'  "Thus  to  be 
singled  out,"  said  he,  "by  Legislature,  as  an 
object  of  public  consideration  and  kindness,  is 
a  proof  of  no  common  merit." 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday  March  29,  at 
breakfast,  he  maintained  that  a  father  had  no 
right  to  control  the  inclinations  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  when  I  visited  him, 
and  confessed  an  excess  of  which  1  had  very 
seldom  been  guilty— that  I  had  spent  a  whole 
night  in  playing  at  cards,  and  that  I  could  not 
look  back  on  it  with  satisfaction — instead  of  a 
harsh  animadversion,  he  mildly  said,  "  Alas,  Sir, 
on  how  few  things  can  we  look  back  with  satis- 
faction." 

On  Thursday,  April  i,  he  commended  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  for  "a  dogged  veracity." 
He  said  too,  "  London  is  nothing  to  some  people; 
but  to  a  man  whose  pleasure  is  intellectual, 
London  is  the  place.  And  there  is  no  place 
where  economy  can  be  so  well  practised  as  in 
London  :  more  can  be  had  here  for  the  money, 
even  by  ladies,  than  anywhere  else.  You  cannot 
play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a  small  place ; 
you  must  make  an  uniform  appearance.  Here 
a  lady  may  have  well-fumisheci  apartments,  an 
elegant  dress,  without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen." 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how  much 
case  and  coolness  he  could  write  or  talk  to  a 
friend,  exhorting  him  not  to  suppose  that  happi- 
ness was  not  to  be  found  as  well  in  other  places 
as  in  London  ;  when  he  himself  was  at  all  times 
sensible  of  its  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  The  truth  is,  that  by  those 
who  from  sagacity,  attention,  and  experience, 
have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London,  its 
pre-eminence  over  every  other  place,  not  only 
for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  comfort,  will  be 
felt  with  a  philosophical  exultation.  The  freedom 
from  remark  and  petty  censure  with  which  life 
may  be  passed  there,  is  a  circumstance  which  a 
man  who  knows  the  teasing  restraint  of  a  narrow 
circle  must  relish  highly.  Mr  Burke,  whose 
orderly  and  amiable  domestic  habits  might  make 
the  eye  of  observation  less  irksome  to  him  than 
to  most  men,  said  once  very  pleasantly  in  my 
hearing,  "  Though  I  have  the  honour  to  represent 
Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to  live  there  ;  I  should 
be  obliged  to  be  so  much  upon  my  good  be- 
kcwiour/^  In  London,  a  man  may  live  in 
splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugal 
retirement  at  another,  without  animadversion. 
There,  and  there  alone,  a  man*s  own  house  is 
truly  his  castle^  in  which  he  can  be  in  perfect 
safety  from  intrusion  whenever  he  pleases.  I 
never  shall  forget  how  well  this  was  expressed 
to  me  one  day  by  Mr  Meynell:  "The  chief 
advantage  of  London,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  a  man 
is  always  so  near  his  burrow^ 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances,^^''"  He 
is  very  fit  for  a  travelling  governor.  He  knows 
French  very  well.     He  is  a  man  of  good  prin- 


ciples; and  there  would  be  no  danger  that  a 
young  gentleman  should  catch  his  manner ;  for 
It  is  so  very  bad,  that  it  must  be  avoided.  In 
that  respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken  Helot" 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me  that  Johnson 
said  of  the  same  person,  "  Sir,  he  has  the  most 
/w^r/tf// understanding  of  any  man  whom  I  have 
ever  known." 

On  Friday,  April  2,  being  Good  Friday,  I  visited 
him  in  the  morning  as  usual ;  and  finding  that  we 
insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule  upon  the 
foibles  of  one  of  our  friends,  a  very  worthy  man,** 
I,  by  way  of  a  check,  quoted  some  good  admoni- 
tion from  "  The  Government  of  the  Tongue  " — 
that  very  pious  book.  It  happened  also  remark- 
ably enough,  that  the  subject  of  the  sermon 
preached  to  us  to-day  by  Dr  Burrows,  the  rector 
of  St  Clement  Danes,  was  the  certainty  that  at 
the  last  day  we  must  give  an  account  of  the 
"  deeds  done  in  the  body ;"  and  amongst  various 
acts  of  culpability  he  mentioned  evil-speaking. 
As  we  were  moving  slowly  along  in  the  crowd 
from  church,  Johnson  jogged  my  elbow,  and 
said,  "Did  you  attend  to  the  sermon?" — "Yes, 
Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  was  very  applicable  to  usJ*  He, 
however,  stood  upon  the  defensive.  "  Why,  Sir, 
the  sense  of  ridicule  is  given  us,  and  may  be 
lawfully  used.  The  author  of  *  The  Government 
of  the  Tongue*  would  have  us  treat  ail  men 
alike." 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening 
service,  he  endeavoured  to  employ  himself 
earnestly  in  devotional  exercise;  and,  as  he 
has  mentioned  in  his  "Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions "  [p.  1 73],  gave  me  "  Les  Pens^es  de  Ptiscal^ 
that  I  might  not  interrupt  him.  I  preserve 
the  book  with  reverence.  His  presenting  it 
to  me  is  marked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand, 
and  I  have  found  in  it  a  truly  divine  unction. 
We  went  to  church  again  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  I  visited  him  at  night, 
and  found  him  sitting  in  Mrs  Williams's  room, 
with  her,  and  one  who  he  afterwards  told  me 
was  a  natural  son  ^^  of  the  second  Lord  South- 
well. The  table  had  a  singular  appearance, 
being  covered  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  oysters  and  porter  for  his  company,  and  tea 
for  himself.  I  mentioned  my  havmg  heard  an 
eminent  physician,  who  was  himself  a  Christian, 
argue  in  favour  of  universal  toleration,  and 
maintain,  that  no  man  could  be  hurt  by  another 
man's  differing  from  him  in  opinion.  JOHNSON : 
"Sir,  you  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  hurt  by 
knowing  that  even  one  man  does  not  believe," 

On  Easter  Day,  after  a  solemn  service  at  St 
Paul's,  I  dined  with  him :  Mr  Allen,  the  printer, 
was  also  his  guest  He  was  imcommonly 
silent ;  and  I  have  not  written  down  anything, 
except  a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the 
sanction  of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may  he  re- 
ceived as  a  striking  instance  of  human  insensi- 
bility and  inconsideration.  As  he  was  paising 
by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning  an  eel  ilive, 
he  heard  him  "curse  it,  because  it  would  not 
lie  still." 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  hifll  at 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  1  have  not  marked 
what  company  was  there.  Johnson  harangued 
upon  the  qualities  of  difterent  liquors;  and 
spoke  with  great  contempt  of  claret,  as  so  weak, 
that  "a  man  would  be  drowned  by  it  before  it 
made  him  drunk."  He  was  persuaded  to  drink 
one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might  judge,  not  from 
recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  but  from 
immediate  sensation.  He  shook  his  head^  and 
said,  "  Poor  stuff  1  No,  Sir,  claret  is  the  liquor 
for  boys;  port  for  men:  but  he  who  aspires  to 
be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandy.  In  the 
first  place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  is  most  grateful 
to  the  palate;  and  then  brandy  will  do  soonest 
for  a  man  what  drinking  can  dfo  for  him.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  who  are  able  to  drink  brandy. 
That  is  a  power  rather  to  be  wished  for  than 
attained.  And  yet,"  proceeded  he,  "as  in 
all  pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable  part,  I  know 
not  but  fruition  comes  too  quick  b^  brandy. 
Florence  wine  I  think  the  worst;  it  is  wine 
only  to  the  eye;  it  is  wine  neither  while  you  are 
drinking  it,  nor  after  you  have  drunk  it;  it 
neither  pleases  the  taste,  nor  exhilarates  the 
spirits."  I  reminded  him  how  heartily  he  and 
I  used  to  drink  wine  together,  when  we  were 
first  acquainted;  and  how  I  used  to  have  a 
headache  after  sitting  up  with  him.  He  did  not 
like  to  have  this  recalled,  or,  perhaps,  thinking 
that  I  boasted  improperly,  resolved  to  have  a 
witty  stroke  at  me:  *^Nay,  Sir,  it  was  not  the 
wine  that  made  your  head  ache,  but  the  sense 
that  I  put  into  it."  Boswell:  "What,  Sir.  will 
sense  make  the  head  ache ? "  JOHNSON :  "Yes, 
Sir  (i^ith  a  smile),  when  it  is  not  used  to  it." — 
No  man  who  has  a  true  relish  of  pleasantry 
could  be  offended  at  this ;  especiall;^  if  Johnson 
in  a  long  intimacy  had  given  him  repeated 
proofs  of  his  regard  and  good  estimation.  I 
used  to  say,  that  as  he  had  given  me  1000/.  in 
praise,  he  had  a  good  right  now  and  then  to 
take  a  guinea  from  me. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Graham  ^  and  some 
other  company.  We  talked  of  Shakspeare's 
witches.  JOHNSON:  "They  are  beings  of  his 
own  creation;  the>r  are  a  compound  of  malignity 
and  meanness,  without  any  abilities;  and  are 
quite  different  from  the  Italian  magician.  King 
James  says,  in  his  *  Daemonology,'  *  Magicians 
command  the  devils;  witches  are  their 
servants.*  The  Italian  magicians  are  elegant 
beings."  Ramsav:  "Opera  witches,  not  Drury 
Lane  witches."  .Johnson  observed,  that  abilities 
might  be  empl£>yed  in  a  narrow  sphere,  as  in 
getting  money,!  which  he  said  he  believed  no 
man  could  do^  |writhout  vigorous  parts,  though 
concentrated  tc/  a  point.  Ramsay:  "Yes,  like 
a  strong  horse,  m  a  mill,  he  pulls  better." 

Lord  Grahaim,  while  he  praised  the  beauty  of 
Loch  Lomoiid,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  his 
family  seat,  c  omplained  of  the  climate,  and  said 
he  could  no  :  bear  it.  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  my 
Lord,  don't  talk  so :  you  may  bear  it  well 
enough.  Yc  ►ur  ancestors  have  borne  it  more 
yean  than  it  can  tell."    This  was  a  handsome 


compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the  House  of 
Montrose.  His  Lordship  told  me  afterwards, 
that  he  had  only  affected  to  complain  of  the 
climate ;  lest,  if  he  had  spoken  as  favourably  of 
his  country  as  he  really  thought,  Dr  Johnson 
might  have  attacked  it  Johnson  was  veiy  cour- 
teous to  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald.  "  Madam," 
said  he,  "when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  I 
heard  of  the  people  running  to  take  the  stones 
off  the  road,  lest  Lady  Margaret's  horse  should 
stumble." 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr  Drummond  at 
Naples  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents ;  and 
added  that  he  had  a  great  love  of  liberty. 
Johnson  :  "He  is  young-,  my  Lord  (looking  to 
nis  Lordship  with  an  arch  smile) ;  all  den's  love 
liberty,  till  experience  convinces  them  they  are 
not  so  fit  to  govern  themselves  as  they  imagined. 
We  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  ovm  liberty:  we 
would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get ;  but 
we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others : 
for  in  proportion  as  we  take,  others  must  lose. 
I  believe  we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob  should 
have  liberty  to  govern  us.  When  that  was  the 
case  some  time  ago,  no  man  was  at  liberty  not 
to  have  candles  in  his  windows."  Ramsay  : 
"  The  result  is,  that  order  is  better  than  con- 
fusion." Johnson  :  "  The  result  is,  that  order 
cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination.'' 

On  Friday,  April  16, 1  had  been  present  at  the 
trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mr  Hackman,**^  who.  In 
a  fit  of  frantic  jealous  love,  had  shot  Miss  Ray, 
the  favourite  of  a  nobleman.  Johnson,  in  whose 
company  I  had  dined  to-day  with  some  other 
friends,  was  much  interested  by  my  account  of 
what  passed,  and  particularly  with  his  prayer 
for  the  mercy  of  heaven.  He  said,  in  a  solemn 
fervid  tone,  "  I  hope  he  sAai/  find  mercy." 

This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  between 
Johnson  and  Beauclerk  [at  the  Club],  which 
having  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  misrepre- 
sentation, to  give  a  minute  account  of  it 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued,  as 
Judge  Blackstone  had  done,  that  his  being  fur- 
nished with  two  pistols  was  a  proof  that  he 
meant  to  shoot  two  persons.  Mr  Beauclerk  said, 
"No;  for  that  every  wise  man  who  intended  to 
shoot  himself  took  two  pistols,  that  he  might  be 

sure  of  doing  it  at  once.    Lord 's  cook  shot 

himself  with  one  pistol,  and  lived  ten  days  in 

great  agony.     Mr ,*^  who  loved  buttered 

muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  them  because  they  dis- 
agreed with  his  stomach,  resolved  to  shoot  him- 
self; and  then  he  ate  three  buttered  muffins  for 
breakfEist,  before  shooting  himself,  knowing  that 
he  should  not  be  troubled  with  indigestion ;  Ae 
had  two  charged  pistols ;  one  was  found  lying 
charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he  had  shot 
himself  with  the  other."  «— "Well,"  said  Johnson, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  "you  see  here  one 
pistol  was  sufficient"  Beauclerk  replied  smartly, 
"  Because  it  happened  to  kill  him."  And  either 
then  or  very  little  afterwards,  being  pi<)ued  at 
Johnson's  triumphant  remark,  addccLj*This  is 
what  you  don't  know,  and  I  do.*    There  was 
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then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute ;  and  some  minutes 
intervened,  during  which  dinner  and  the  glass 
went  on  cheerfully ;  when  Johnson  suddenly  and 
abruptly  exclaimed,  "  Mr  Beauclerk,  how  came 
you  to  talk  so  petulantly  to  me,  as, '  This  is  what 
you  don't  know,  but  what  I  know '  ?  One  thing  I 
know,  which  y9u  don't  seem  to  know,  that  you 
are  very  uncivil"    Beauclerk  :  "  Because  >'W/ 
began  by  being  uncivil  (which  you  always  are).** 
The  words  in  parentheses  were,  I  believe,  not 
heard  by  Dr  Johnson.     Here  again  there  was  a 
cessation  of  arms.    Johnson  told  me  that  the 
reason  why  he  waited  at  first  some  time  without 
taking  any  notice  of  what  Mr  Beauclerk  said, 
was  because  he  was  thinkmg  whether  he  should 
resent  it.  But  when  he  considered  that  there  were 
present  a  young  Lord  and  an  eminent  traveller, 
two  men  of  the  world  with  whom  he  had  never 
dined  before, he  was  apprehensive  that  theymi^ht 
think  they  had  a  right  to  take  such  liberties  with 
him  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  he 
would  not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  "that  he  would  not 
appear  a  coward."    A  little  while  after  this,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  violence  of  Hackman^ 
temper.    Johnson  then  said,  "It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  command  his  temper,  as  my  friend  Mr 
Beauclerk  should  have  done  some  time  ag;o." 
Beauclerk  :    "  I  should  learn  of  you^  Sir.** 
Johnson:    "Sir,  you  have  given  me  oppor- 
tunities enough  of  leammg,  when  I  have  been  in 
your  company.    No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with 
contempt."    Beaxjclerk  (with  a  polite  inclina- 
tion toward  Johnson) :  •*  Sir,  you  have  known  me 
twenty  >Tars,  and  however  I  may  have  treated 
others,  you  may  be  sure  I  could  never  treat  you 
with  contempt"    Johnson  :   "  Sir,  you   have 
said  more  than  was  necessary."    Thus  it  ended ; 
and  Beaucletk's  coach  not  having  come  for  him 
till  x'ery  late,  Dr  Johnson  and  another  gentleman 
sat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  gone;  and  he  and  I  dined  at 
Beauclerk's    on    the    Saturday    se'nnight   fol- 
lowing. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect  the 
followmg  particulars  of  his  conversation : — 

**  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his 
learning,  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I  would  let 
him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which  happens 
to  engage  his  attention ;  because  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to  have 
entertainment  from  a  book.  He'll  get  better 
books  aften^-ards." 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line 
of  his  projected  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. He  groped  for  materials,  and 
thought  of  it  till  he  had  exhausted  his  mind. 
Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  entangle 
themselves  in  their  own  schemes." 

**To  be  contradicted  in  order  to  force  you 
to    talk    is    mighty    unpleasing.      You   shine^ 
indeed;  but  it  is  by  h€m%  ground.^ 
Of  a   gentleman    who    made    some    figure 

among  the  Literati   of  his   time — ^  he 

said,  "What  eminence  he  had  was  by  a 
felicity  of  manner;  he  had  no  more  learning 
than  what  he  could  not  help." 


On  Saturday,  April  24,   I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr  Beauclerk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Mr  Jones  (afterwards  Sir  WdliamX  Mr  Lang- 
ton,    Mr    Steevens,    Mr    Paradise,    and    Dr 
Higgins.     I  mentioned  that  Mr  Wilkes  had 
attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had  no 
friend.     Johnson:    "  I    believe   he    is    right. 
Sir.    01 0tXoi,  oh  0f^of  *• — He  had  friends  but  no 
friend.     Garrick  was  so  diflused,  he  had  no 
man  to  whom  he  wished  to  unbosom  himself. 
He  found  people  always  ready  to  applaud  him, 
and  that  always  for  the  same  thing;  so  he  saw 
life  with  great  uniformity."    1  took  upon  mi^ 
for  once,  to  fi^ht  with  Goliath's  weapons,  and 
play  the  sophist — "Garrick  did  not  need  a 
friend,  as  he  got  from  everybody  all  that  he 
wanted.    What  is  a  friend?    One  who  supports 
and  comforts  you,  while  others  do  not     Fnend- 
ship,  you  know.  Sir,  is  the  cordial  drop,  *to 
maxe  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  ^  down;' 
but  if  the  draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  ail 
sweet,  there  is  no  occasion    for   that   drop." 
Johnson:  "Many  men  would  not  be  content 
to  live  so.     I  hope  I  should  not    They  would 
wish  to  have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom 
they    ml^ht     compare     minds     and    cherish 
{irivate  vutues."    One  of  the  company  men- 
tioned Lord  Chesterfield  as  a  man  who  had 
no    friend.     JOHNSON:     "There    were    more 
materials  to  make  friendship  in  Garrick,  had 
he  not  been  so  diffused."    BOSWELL:  "  Garrick 
was    pure    gold,  but   beat  out    to  thin    leal 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinsel."  Johnson  :  "Gar- 
rick was  a  very  good  man,  the  most  cheerful 
man  of  his  age ;  a  decent  liver  in  a  profession 
which  is  supposed  to  give  indulgence  to  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  a  man  who  gave  away,  freely, 
money  acquired  by  himself.    He  begun  £he  world 
with  agreat  hunger  for  money ;  the  son  of  a  half- 
pay  officer,  bred  in  a  family  whose  study  was  to 
make  fourpence  do  as  much  as  others  made  four- 
pence  halfpenny  do.   But  when  he  had  got  money 
he  was  very  liberal"    I  presumed  to  animadvert 
on  his  eulogy  on  Garrick,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets."  "  Yousay,  Sir,hisdeath  eclipsed  the  gaiety 
of  nations."    Johnson  :  "  I  could  not  have  said 
more  or  less.     It  is  the  truth  :  eclipsed^  not  extim- 
guished;  and  hts  deatli  did  eclipse;  it  was  like 
a  storm."    Boswell  :  "  But  why  nations  ?    Did 
his  gaiety  extend  farther  than  his  own  nation?" 
Johnson:  "  Why,  Sir,  some  exaggeration  must 
be  allowed.    Besides,  nations  may  be  said — if  we 
allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation — to  have  gaiety — 
which  they  have  not     You  are  an  exception, 
though.    Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  candidly  admit 
that  there  is  one  Scotchman  who  is  cheerful 
Beauclerk;    "But    he  is  a  very  unnatural 
Scotchman."    I,  however,  continuv^  to  think  the 
compliment  to   Garrick  hyperbolfcally  untrue. 
His  acting  had  ceased  sometime  before  his  death; 
at  any  rate  he  had  acted  in  Irelann  hot  a  short 
time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  knd  never  in 
Scotland.     I  objected  also  to  whait  appears  an 
anti-climax  of  praise,  when  contrawd  with  the 
preceding    panegyric,    "and    dim^ished    the 
public  stock  of  harmless  pleasures'*    ''Is  not 
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harmless  pletisun  very  tame?"  Johnson: 
*'Nay,  Sir,  hanxxless  pleasure  is  the  highest 
praise.  Pleasui^  is  a  word  of  dubious  import ; 
pleasme  is,  is  general,  dangerous,  and  pernicious 
to  virtue ;  to  be  able,  therefore,  to  funiish  plea- 
sure that  is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  un- 
alloyed, 2a  as  gtoit  a  power  as  man  can  possess. '^ 
This  was,  perha^,  as  ingenious  a  defence  as 
could  ben^iade;  still,  however,  I  was  not  satis- 
fied. 

A  celebrated  wit  "^  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
**  One  may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  a  French 
wit,  //  ff^a  de  Vesprit  que  contre  Dieu,  I  have 
been  several  times  in  company  with  him,  but 
never  perceived  any  strong  power  of  wit.  He 
produces  a  general  effect  by  various  means;  he 
has  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay  voice. 
Besides,  his  trade  is  wit  It  would  be  as  wild  in 
him  to  come  into  company  without  merriment,  as 
for  a  highwayman  to  take  the  road  without  his 
pistols." 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said, 
"  Drinking  may  be  practised  with  great  prudence ; 
a  man  who  e)cposes  himself  when  be  is  into^d- 
cated,  has  not  the  art  of  getting  drunk;  a  sober 
man  who  happens  occasionally  to  get  drunk, 
readily  enough  goes  into  a  new  company,  which 
a  man  who  has  been  drinking  should  never  do. 
Such  a  man  will  undertake  anything ;  he  is  with- 
out skill  in  inebriation.  I  used  to  slink  home 
when  I  had  drunk  too  much.  A  man  accustomed 
to  self-examination  will  be  conscious  when  he  is 
drunk,  though  an  habitual  drunkard  will  not  be 
conscious  of  it  I  knew  a  physician  ^  who  for 
twenty  years  was  not  sober;  yet  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  wrote  upon  fevers,  he  appealed  to 
Garrick  and  me  for  his  vindication  from  a  charge 
of  drunkenness.  A  bookseller  (naming  him), 
who  got  a  large  fortune  by  trade,  was  so  habitu- 
ally and  equally  dnmk,  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  never  perceived  that  he  was  more  sober 
at  one  time  than  another. '^ 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irregtdar 
practisers  in  physic,  he  said,  "  Taylor^  was  the 
most  ignorant  man  I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly : 
Ward,  the  dullest  Taylor  challenged  me  once 
to  talk  Latin  with  him  (laughing).  I  quoted  some 
of  Horace,  which  he  took  to  be  part  of  my  own 
speech.  He  said  a  few  words  well  enough." 
Beaumont  :  "  I  remember,  Sir,  you  said,  that 
Tavlor  was  an  instance  how  far  impudence  could 
carry  ignorance."  Mr  Beauclerk  was  very  entcr- 
tainmg  this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of  short 
stories  in  a  lively  and  elegant  manner,  and  with 
that  air  of  the  world  which  has  I  know  not  what 
impressive  effect,  as  if  there  were  something  more 
than  is  expressed,  or  than,  perhaps,  we  could 
perfectly  understand.  As  Johnson  and  I  accom- 
panied Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  coach,  John- 
son said,  *'  There  is  in  Beauclerk  a  predominance 
over  his  company  that  one  does  not  like.  But 
he  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in  the  world, 
that  he  has  a  short  story  on  every  occasion ;  he 
is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is  never  exhausted." 
Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss 
Reynolds's,  Sir  Joshua's  sister.   1  mentioned  that 


an  eminent  friend  ^  of  ours,  talking  of  the  common 
remark,  that  affection  descends,  said  that  "this 
was  wisely  contrived  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind ;  for  which  it  was  not  so  necessary  that 
there  should  be  affection  from  children  to  pax«&ts» 
as  from  parents  to  children ;  nay,  there  should 
be  no  harm  in  that  view  though  children  should 
at  a  certain  age  eat  their  parents."  Johnson  : 
"  But,  Sir,  if  this  were  known  generally  to  be  the 
case,  parents  would  not  have  affection  for 
children."  Boswell  :  "  True,  Sir ;  for  it  is  in 
expectation  of  a  return  that  parents  are  so  atten- 
tive to  their  children  ;  and  I  know  a  very  mretty 
instance  of  a  little  girl  of  whom  her  father^  was 
very  fond,  who  once,  when  he  was  in  a  melan- 
choly fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  persuaded  him 
to  nse  in  good  humour  by  saying,  *My  dear 
papa,  please  to  get  up,  and  let  me  help  you  on 
with  your  clothes,  that  I  may  learn  to  do  it  when 
you  are  an  old  man.' " 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred 
which  I  will  not  suppress,  because  I  am  desirous 
that  my  work  should  be,  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  the  strictest  truth,  an  antidote  to  the  false 
and  injurious  notions  of  his  character,  which  have 
been  g^ven  by  others,  and  therefore  I  infuse  every 
drop  df  genuine  sweetness  into  my  biographical 
cup. 

"TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

<'  South  Audley  Street^ 

** Monday ^  April  %l^ 
"My  DEAR  SIR, 
"  I  am  in  great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot,  and 
obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so  am  prevented  from 
having  the  pleasure  to  dine  at  Mr  Ramsay's  to- 
day, which  is  very  hard ;  and  my  spirits  are 
sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so  friendly  as  to  come 
and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening?  I  am 
ever  your  most  faithful 

"  And  aflfectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"to  MR  BOSWELL. 

'*  Harhy  street. 

"  Mr  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr  Bos- 
well, and  will  come  to  him." 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  brought 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
their  conversation,  while  they  sat  by  my  bedside 
was  the  most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could 
have  been  administered. 

Johnson,  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain 
information  concerning  Pope  than  he  was  last 
year,  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmont  a  pre- 
sent of  those  volumes  of  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  which  were  at  this  time  published,  with 
a  request  to  have  permission  to  wait  on  him 
and  his  lordship,  who  had  called  on  him  twice 
obligingly  appointed  Saturday,  the  ist  of  May 
for  receiving  us. 

On  that  morning,  Johnson  came  to  me  from 
Streatham,  and,  after  drinking  chocolate  at 
General  Paoli's,  in  South  Audley  Street,  ire  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Lord  Marchmont*s,  in  Curzon  Street 
His  lordship  met  us  at  the  door  of  his  library, 
and  with  great  politeness  said  to  Johnson,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  make  an  encomium  upon  myself^ 
by  telling  you  the  high  respect  I  have  iox  you^ 
Sir."  Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous,  and 
the  interview,  which  lasted  about  two  hours, 
during  which  the  earl  communicated  his  anec- 
dotes of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as  I  could  have 
wished.  When  we  came  out,  I  said  to  Johnson, 
that,  considering  his  lordship's  civility,  I  should 
have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again  failed  to  come. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  would  rather  have  given 
twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come."  I  accom- 
panied him  to  Streatham,  where  we  dined,  and 
returned  to  town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Dill/s.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for  his  opinion 
on  the  passage  of  Pamell,  concerning  which  1 
had  in  vain  questioned  him  in  several  letters, 
and  at  length  obtained  it  in  due  form  o/Utw  : — 

*'  Case  for  Dr  Johnson's  Opinion : 
3rd  of  May,  1779. 
**  Parn£LL,  in  his  *  HermiV  has  the  following 
passage  : 

*  To  clear  this  doubti  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books  and  swains  report  it  right: 
(For  yet  by  swaitts  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o*er  the  nightly  dew).' 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  first 
supposed  that  the  Hermit  knew  both  what  books 
and  swains  reported  of  the  world ;  yet  afterwards 
said,  that  he  knew  it  by  swains  alone  J  ^ 

"  /  think  it  an  inaccuracy.  He  men- 
tions two  instructors  in  the  first 
litie^  and  says  he  had  only  one  in 
the  next* 

This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

^  TO  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
''Mayi^,  1779. 

"Dear  Madam, 

"Mr  Green  has  informed  mc  that  you  are 
much  better  ^  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
am  glad  of  it.  1  cannot  boast  of  b^ing  much 
better ;  my  old  nocturnal  complaint  still  pursues 
me,  and  my  respiration  is  difficult,  though  much 

*  "  I  do  not,"  says  Mr  Malone,  "see  anv  diflSculty  in  this 
passage,  and  wonder  that  Dr  Johnson  should  have  acknowledged 
It  to  be  inauuraU.  The  Hermit,  it  ^ould  be  observed,  haa  no 
actual  experience  of  the  world  whatsoever ;  all  his  knowledge 
coooeming  it  had  been  obtain^]  in  two  wavs ;  from  AooAv,  and 
from  the  relatiotu  of  those  country  swains  wlio  had  seen  a  little 
of  iL  The  plain  meaning,  therefore,  is,  '  To  clear  his  doubts 
concerning  Providence,  and  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
world  by  actual  experience :  to  see  whether  the  accounts  fur* 
nished  by  books  or  bv  the  oral  communications  of  swains,  were 
just  representatioM  of  it ;  [1  say,  Mcioxkr],  for  his  oral  or  vivA 
voce  infomation  had  been  obtained  from  that  part  of  mankind 
alotu,  &C.'  The  word  mione  here  does  not  relate  to  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  line  as  has  been  aDp|x>sed,  but,  by  a  common 
license,  to  the  %irord8,  ^  ail  nuuJiind^  >vhich  are  understood. 


and  of  which  it  b  restrictive."— Mr  Maloae,  it  must  be  owned, 
\  shown  mucb  critical  ingenuity  io  his  explanattoa  of  this 


has  j 


passage.  His  interpretation,  howevw,  teems  to  me  much  too 
X  econdite.  The  meammg  of  the  passage  may  be  certain  enough ; 
but  surely  the  expression  is  confused,  and  ooc  part  of  it  contra* 

iiictor>-  to  the  other. 


easier  than  when  I  left  you  the  summer  before 
last  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  are  well ;  Miss  has 
been  a  little  indisposed;  but  she  is  got  well 
again.  They  have  since  the  loss  of  their  boy 
had  two  daughters;  but  they  seem  likely  to 
want  a  son. 

"1  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent 
you.  I  was  sorry  for  poor  Mrs  Ade/s  death, 
and  am  afraid  you  will  be  sometimes  solitary ; 
but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  to 
keep  yourself  cheerful.  My  friends  likewise  die 
very  fast,  but  such  is  the  state  of  man. 

"I  am.  dear  love, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the 
conversation  concerning  the  appearance  of  a 
ghost  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  whidi  Mr  Tohn 
Wesley  believed,  but  to  which  Johnson  did  not 
give  credit.  I  was,  however,  desirous  to  examine 
the  question  closelj^,  and  at  the  same  time  wished 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr  John  Wesley ; 
for  though  I  diftered  from  him  in  some  points, 
I  admired  his  various  talents,  and  loved  Ids 
pious  zeal.  At  my  request,  therefore,  Dr  John- 
son gave  me  a  letter  ol  introduction  to  him. 

"to  the  rev.  mr  john  wesley. 

"Sir, 
"Mr  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of  bein^  known  to 
you,  and  has  asked  this  recommendation,  which 
I  give  him  with  great  willingness,  because  I 
think  it  very  much  to  be  wished  that  worthy 
and  religious  men  should  be  acquainted  with 
each  other.  1  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr  Wesley,  being  in  the  course  of  his  ministry 
at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this  letter  to  him, 
and  was  very  politely  received.  I  begged  to 
have  it  returned  to  me,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  His  state  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  ghost 
did  not  satisfy  mc. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon  my 
return  to  my  family,  but  tried  how  he  would  be 
affected  by  my  silence.  Mr  Dilly  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  note  which  he  received  from  him  on 
the  13th  of  July,  in  these  words  :— 


"Sir, 


•*TOMR  DILLV. 


"Since  Mr  Boswell's  departure  I  have  never 
heard  from  him ;  please  to  send  word  what  you 
know  of  him,  and  whether  you  have  sent  my 
books  to  his  lady.  I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitude 
about  me  was  very  pattering. 
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"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"»I3,  1779. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"What  can  possibly  have  happened,  that 
keeps  us  two  such  strangers  to  each  other  ?  I 
expected  to  have  heard  from  you  when  you 
came  home ;  I  expected  afterwards.  I  went 
into  the  country  and  returned,  and  yet  there  is 
no  letter  from  Mr  Bos  well.  No  ill  I  hope  has 
happened  ;  and  if  ill  should  happen,  why  should 
it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves  you  ?  Is  it 
a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  disposed  you  to  try 
who  can  hold  out  longest  without  writing  ?  If 
it  be,  you  have  the  victory.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
something  bad ;  set  me  free  from  my  suspicions. 
"My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in 
guessing  the  reason  of  your  silence :  you  must 
not  expect  that  I  should  tell  you  anything,  if  I 
had  anything  to  tell.  Write,  pray  write  to  me, 
and  let  me  know  what  is,  or  what  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  long  interruption. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

'*  Edinburgh,  July  17,  1779. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  supine 
indolence  of  mind  has  been  my  state  of  existence 
since  I  last  returned  to  Scotland  In  a  livelier 
state  I  had  often  suffered  severely  from  long  in- 
tervals of  silence  on  your  part ;  and  I  had  even 
been  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my  uneasiness. 
I  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  my  insensi- 
bility, and,  while  I  could  bear  the  experiment, 
to  try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would,  after 
an  unusual  silence  on  my  part,  make  you  write 
first.  This  afternoon  I  have  had  very  high 
satisfaction  by  receiving  your  kind  letter  of 
inquiry,  for  which  I  most  gratefully  thank  you. 
I  am  doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  make  the  experi- 
ment;  though  I  have  gained  by  it.  I  was 
beginning  to  grow  tender,  and  to  upbraid  myself, 
especially  after  having  dreamt  two  nights  ago 
that  I  was  with  you.  I  and  my  wife,  and  my 
four  children,  are  all  well.  I  would  not  delay 
one  post  to  answer  your  letter ;  but  as  it  is  late, 
I  have  not  time  to  do  more.  You  shall  soon 
hear  from  me,  upon  many  and  various  parti- 
culars ;  and  I  shall  never  again  put  you  to  any 
test.  I  am,  with  veneration,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  much  obliged  and 

"  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

On  the  22nd  of  July  I  wrote  to  him  a^ain,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  my  last  interview  with 
my  worthy  friend  Mr  Edward  Dilly,  at  his 
brother's  house  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  died  soon  after  I  parted  from  him, 
leaving  me  a  very  kind  remembrance  of  his 
regard. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had  pro- 


mised to  furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes  for  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  had  sent  me  three  instances 
of  Prior's  borrowing  from  Gombauld,  in  "Recueil 
des  Pontes,'*  tome  iii.  Epigram  "To  John  I 
owed  great  obligation,**  p.  25.  "  To  the  Duke  of 
Noailles,**  p.  32.  "Sauntering  Jack  and  Idle 
Joan,"  p.  25. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  contained 
a  variety  of  particulars :  but  he,  it  should  seem, 
had  not  attended  to  it ;  for  his  next  to  me  was 
as  follows : — 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**Streathami  Sept,  9,  17791. 
"My  Dear  Sir, 

"  Are  you  playing  the  same  trick  again,  and 
trying  who  can  keep  silence  longest?  Re- 
member that  all  tricKS  are  either  knavish  or 
childish :  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  make 
experiments  upon  the  constancy  of  a  friend  as 
upon  the  chastity  of  a  wife. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of 
silence  I  cannot  conjecture ;  but  after  one  trick 
I  will  not  be  cheated  by  another,  nor  will  I 
harass  my  thoughts  with  conjectures  about  the 
motives  of  a  man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by 
caprice.  I  therefore  suppose  you  are  well,  and 
that  Mrs  Boswell  is  well  too  :  and  that  the  fine 
summer  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck.  I  am 
much  better  than  you  left  me;  I  think  I  am 
better  than  when  I  was  in  Scotland. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor 
Thrale  has  been  in  ^reat  danger.  Mrs  Thrale 
likewise  has  miscamed,  and  been  much  indis- 
posed. Everybody  else  is  well ;  Langton  is  in 
camp.  I  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailes's  descrip- 
tion of  Dryden  *  into  another  edition,  and,  as  I 
know  his  accuracy,  wish  he  would  consider  the 
dates,  which  I  could  not  always  settle  to  my 
own  mind. 

"  Mr  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone  about 
Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride  a-hunting. 
I  shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps  to  Oxford.  Exer- 
cise and  gaiety,  or  rather  carelessness,  will, 
I  hope,  dissipate  all  remains  of  his  malady; 
and  I  likewise  hope,  by  the  change  of  place, 
to  find  some  opportunities  of  growing  yet  better 
myself. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being 
told  every  slight  circumstance  of  the  manner 
in  which  Dr  Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  his 
solitary  hours.  He  sometimes  employed  him- 
self in  chemistry,  sometimes  in  watering  and 
pruning  a  vine,  sometimes  in  small  experiments, 
at  which  those  who  may  smile  should  recollect 
that  there  are  moments  which  admit  of  being 
soothed  only  by  trifles,  t 

*  Which  I  communicated  to  him  from  his  Lordship;  bat  it 
has  not  yet  been  published.    I  have  a  copy  of  it.  ^ 

t  In  one  of  hu  manuscript  Diaries,  there  is  the  following 
entry,  which  marks  his  curious  minute  attention :— "  Tulv  26, 
1768.  I  shaved  my  nail  by  accident  in  whetting  the  knife  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a  fourth  from 
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On  the  20th  of  September,  I  defended  myself 
against  his  suspicion  of  me,  which  I  did  not 
deserve ;  and  added,  "  Pray,  let  us  write  fre- 
quently. A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we  should 
send  ofif  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like  a  stag[e-coach, 
whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though  it  should 
be  empty.  The  very  sight  of  your  handwriting 
would  comfort  me;  and  were  a  sheet  to  be  thus 
sent  r^p^arly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey 
somethmg,  were  it  only  a  few  kind  words." 

My  friend,  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the  Bedfordshire 
militia,  had  taken  a  public-spirited  resolution 
to  serve  his  country  in  its  difficulties,  by  raising 
a  regular  regiment,  and  taking  the  command 
of  it  himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of  the  immense 
property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honourable. 
Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Leeds,  then  die 
headquarters  of  his  corps;  from  tnence  to 
London  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  to 
other  places  to  which  the  raiment  might  be 
ordered.  Such  an  offer,  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  I  had  full  leisure,  was  very  pleasing; 
especially  as  I  was  to  accompany  a  man  of 
sterling  good  sense,  information,  discernment, 
and  conviviality;  and  was  to  have  a  second 
crop  in  one  year  of  London  and  Johnson.  Of 
this  I  informed  my  illustrious  friend  in  charac- 
teristical  warm  terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th 
of  September,  from  Leeds. 

On  Monday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his  house 
before  he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me  to  his  bed- 
side, and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  in- 
cidental meeting,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  gaiety  of  youth.  He  called 
briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and  get  coffee,  and  let  us 
breakfast  in  splendour J^ 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several  inter- 
views with  him,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
tinguish particularly.  I  consulted  him  as  to  the 
•ppointment  of  guardians  to  mv  children  in  case 
of  mv  death.  " Sir," said  he,  "do  not  appoint  a 
number  of  guardians.  When  there  are  many, 
they  trust  one  to  another,  and  the  business  is 
neglected.  I  would  at- vise  you  to  choose  only 
one;  Jet  him  be  a  man  of  respectable  character, 
who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do  what  is  right ;  let 
him  be  a  rich  man,  so  that  he  may  be  under  no 
temptation  to  take  advantage ;  and  let  him  be  a 
man  of  business,  who  is  used  to  conduct  affairs 
with  ability  and  expertness,  to  whom,  therefore, 
the  execution  of  the  trust  would  not  be  burden- 
some." 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined  together  at 
Mr  Strahan's.  The  conversation  having  turned 
on  the  prevailing  practice  of  going  to  die  East 
Indies  in  quest  of  wealth ; — Johnson  :  "  A  man 

the  top.  This  I  neasure  that  I  may  know  the  growth  of  nails ; 
the  whole  k  aboat  five-eighths  of  an  ioch."  ADother  of  the 
same  kSod  appears:— '*Ang.  7,  1779.  Pmrt§m  krmchU  dexiri 
€arp0  praxhmAm  et  cuttm  pectoris  circa  mmmUlam  tUxtnam 
ras£^  nt  m^tmm  /itrtt  fuamU  tem^erispiti rmmmrentur.**  And. 
"Aug.  I  St  X781.  I  CM  frooi  the  vine  41  leava^  which  weif^ied 
are  oz.  and  a  aalf  and  eight  scruples.  I  lay  them  upon  my 
«,  to  see  what  weight  they  wiH  lose  by  drying." 


had  better  have  10,000/.  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
passed  in  England,  than  20,000/.  at  the  end  often 
years  passed  in  India,  because  you  must  compute 
what  you  give  for  money ;  and  a  man  who  has 
lived  ten  years  in  India,  has  given  up  ten  ^'ears 
of  social  comfort,  and  all  those  advantages  which 
arise  from  living  in  England.  The  mgenious 
Mr  Brown,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *  Capa- 
bility Brown,'  told  me  that  he  was  once  at  the 
seat  of  Lord  Clive,  who  had  returned  from  India 
with  great  wealth ;  and  that  he  showed  him  at  the 
door  of  his  bedchamber  a  large  chest,  which  he 
said  he  had  once  had  full  of  gold ;  upon  whidi 
Brown  observed,  *  I  am  glad  you  can  bear  it  so 
near  your  bedchamber,'" 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  ia  London. 
—Johnson  :  **  Saunders  Welch,  the  Justice, 
who  was  once  high  constable  of  Holbom^  and 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state 
of  the  poor,  told  me  that  I  underrated  the 
number,  when  I  computed  that  twenty  a-week, 
that  is,  above  a  thousand  a  year,  died  of  hunger ; 
not  absolutely  of  immediate  huns^er,  but  of  the 
wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are  the  con- 
sequences of  hunger.  This  happens  only  in  so 
large  a  place  as  London,  where  people  are  not 
known.  What  we  are  told  about  the  great  sums 
got  by  begging  is  not  true ;  the  trade  is  over- 
stocked. And,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  there 
are  many  who  cannot  get  work.  A  particular 
kind  of  manufacture  fails ;  those  who  have  been 
used  to  work  at  it,  can,  for  some  time,  work  at 
nothing  else.  You  meet  a  man  begging;  you 
charge  him  with  idleness  :  he  says,  *  I  am  willing 
to  labour.  Will  you  give  me  work  ? '— •  I  cannot.' 
*  Why  then  you  have  no  right  to  charge  me  with 
idleness.' " 

We  left  Mr  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson 
had  said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening  prayers. 
As  we  walked  along  he  complained  of  a  little 
gout  in  his  toe,  and  said,  "I  shan't  go  to  prayers 
to-night ;  I  shall  go  to-morrow :  whenever  I 
miss  church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another 
day.  But  I  do  not  always  do  it"  This  was  a 
fair  exhibition  of  that  vibration  between  piotts 
resolutions  and  indolence,  which  many  of  ns 
have  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long, 
quiet  conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr  Hugh  Blair  con 
ceming  Pope  (in  writing  whose  life  he  was  now 
employed),  which  1  shall  insert  as  a  Literary 
curiosity.* 

*  The  Rev.  Dr  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  thePrdbetto  his 
valuable  edition  of  Archbishop  King'k  "  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Evil,"  nentioos  that  the  principles  maiotamed  in  it  had  beeo 
adopted  by  Pope  in  his  "  Essav  on  Man;-  and  adds,  "  The 
fact,  notwithstanding  such  denial  (Bisbop  WarWrtoo's),  mi^ht 
have  been  strictly  verified  by  an  unexceptional  testimony,  viz., 
that  of  the  late  liord  fiathurst,  who  saw  the  very  same  system 
of  the  rh  /SAriov  (taken  from  the  Archbishop)  in  Txml  fiioling* 
broke's  own  hand,  lying  before  Mr  Pope,  while  he  was  compos- 
ing his  EssAy."  This  ts  respectable  evidence:  but  that  ot  Dr 
Blair  b  more  direct  from  the  (buntainhead,  as  well  as  more  fhll. 
Let  me  add  to  it  that  of  Dr  Joseph  Warton :— '*  The  late  Lord 
Bathurst  rnpeatedly  assured  me  that  he  had  read  the  whole 
scheme  of '  The  Essay  ott  Man,'  in  the  handwriting  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  drawn  ap  in  a  series  of  propositions,  whkh  Pope 
was  to  versify  and  tflustrate."— £'jj«/r  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  qfPofc^  vol.  ii.  p.  6a. 
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"TO  JAMES  BOSWELI,  ESQ. 

^*  Broughtcn  Park,  Sept.  21,  1 779, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"In  the  year  1763,  being  at  London,  I  was 
carried  by  Dr  John  Blair,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, to  dine  at  old  Lord  Bathurst's  ;  where 
we  found  the  late  Mr  Mallet,  Sir  James  Porter, 
who  had  been  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
the  late  Dr  Macaulay,  and  two  or  three  more. 
The  conversation  turning  on  Mr  Pope,  Lord 
Bathurst  told  us,  that  *The  Essay  on  Man'  was 
originally  composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  in 
prose,  and  that  Mr  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it 
mto  verse  :  that  he  had  read  Lord  Bolingbroke*s 
manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  re- 
membered well,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  whether 
most  to  admire  the  elegance  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  prose,  or  the  beauty  of  Mr  Pope's  verses. 
When  Lord  Bathurst  told  this,  Mr  Mallet  bade 
me  attend,  and  remember  this  remarkable  piece 
of  information ;  as,  by  the  course  of  nature,  I 
might  survive  his  Lordship,  and  be  a  witness  of 
his  having  said  so.  The  conversation  was  in- 
deed too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  A  few 
days  after,  meeting  with  you,  who  were  then  also 
at  London,  yon  will  remember  that  I  mentioned 
to  you  what  had  passed  on  this  subject,  as  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  anecdote.  But  what 
ascertains  my  recollection  of  it  beyond  doubt  is, 
that  being  accustomed  to  keep  a  journal  of  what 
passed  when  I  was  at  London,  which  I  wrote 
out  every  evening,  I  find  the  particulars  of  the 
above  information,  just  as  I  have  now  given 
them,  distinctly  marked  ;  and  am  thence  enabled 
to  fix  this  conversation  to  have  passed  on  Friday, 
the  22nd  of  April  1763. 

"  I  remember  also  distinctly,  (though  I  have 
not  for  this  the  authority  of  my  Journal),  that  in 
the  conversation  going  on  concerning  Mr  Pope, 
I  took  notice  of  a  report  which  had  been  some- 
times propagated  that  he  did  not  understand 
Greek.  Lord  liathurst  said  to  me  that  he  knew 
that  to  be  false  ;  for  the  part  of  the  *  Iliad  *  was 
translated  by  Mr  Pope  in  his  house  in  the 
country ;  and  that  in  the  morning  when  they 
assembled  at  breakfast,  Mr  Pope  used  frequently 
to  repeat,  with  great  rapture,  the  (ireck  lines 
which  he  had  been  translating,  and  then  to  give 
them  his  version  of  them,  and  to  compare  them 
together. 

"  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to 
Dr  Johnson,  you  have  my  full  liberty  to  pive 
them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will,  at  the  same  time, 
present  to  him  my  most  respectful  compliments, 
with  best  wishes  for  his  success  and  fame  in  all 
his  literary  undertakings.  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  my  dearest  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  And  obliged  humble  ser^-ant, 
"Hugh  Blair.* 


JOTTNSON  :  "  Depend 
strongly  stated.    Pope 
\    Vroke  the  philosoph* 
A  4^^nd  admitting  this 


( 


i  it.  Sir,  this  is  too 
•ve  had  from  Boling- 
mia  of  his  Essay ; 
;,  Lord  Bathurst  did 


not  intentionally  falsify.  But  the  thing  is  not 
true  in  the  latitude  that  Blair  seems  to  imagine ; 
we  are  sure  that  the  poetical  imagery,  which 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  poem,  was  Pope's  own. 
It  is  amazing.  Sir,  what  deviations  there  are 
from  precise  truth,  in  the  account  which  is  given 
of  almost  ever>'thing.  I  told  Mrs  Tlirale, '  You 
have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth,  that  you  never 
tax  your  memory  with  the  exact  thing.'  Now, 
what  is  the  use  of  the  memory  to  truth,  if  one  is 
careless  of  exactness  ?  Lord  Hailes's  *  Annals  of 
Scotland '  are  very  exact ;  but  they  contain  mere 
dry  particulars.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
Dictionary.  You  know  such  things  are  there ; 
and  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please.  Robert- 
son paints  ;  but  the  misfortime  is,  you  are  sure 
he  does  not  know  the  people  whom  he  paints ;  so 
you  cannot  suppose  a  likeness.  Characters  should 
never  be  given  by  an  historian,  unless  he  knew 
the  people  whom  he  describes,  or  copies  from 
those  who  knew  them." 

BOSWELL:  "Why,  Sir,  do  people  play  this 
trick  which  I  observe  now,  when  I  look  at  your 
grate,  putting  the  shovel  against  it  to  make  the 
fire  bum?"  Johnson  :  "They  play  the  trick, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  fire  bum.  T/iere  is  a 
better ;  setting  the  poker  perpendicularly  up  at 
right  angles  with  the  grate.  In  the  days  of 
superstition  they  thought  as  it  made  a  cross  with 
the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the  witch." 

BoswELL :  "  By  associating  with  you,  Sir,  I 
am  always  getting  an  accession  of  wisdom.  But 
perhaps  a  man,  after  knowing  his  own  character 
—tlie  limited  strength  of  his  own  mind— should 
not  be  desirous  of  haxnng  too  much  ^visdom,  con- 
s\dGnng—gu:dva/ean/numcn'—hovf  little  he  can 
carry."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  be  as  wise  as  you  can ; 
let  a  man  be  ai/t's  Icetus^  sapiens  sidi; 

*  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way.'  * 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning, 
and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavem  in  the  evening. 
Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom  and 
his  own  virtue,  without  minding  too  much  what 
others  think." 

He  said,  "  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the 
scheme  of  an  English  Dictionary;  but  I  had 
long  thought  of  it."  Boswell:  "You  did  not 
know  what  you  were  undertaking."  Johnson: 
"Yes,  Sir,  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  under- 
taking— and  very  well  how  to  do  it — and  have 
done  it  very  well."  Boswell:  "An  excellent 
climax  1  and  it  /las  availed  you.  I n  your  Preface 
you  say,  *  What  would  it  avail  me  in  this  gloom 
of  solitude?'  You  have  been  agreeably  mis- 
taken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  obser>xs,  "  I  cannot 
but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, paid  to  thisgreatman  bynis  biographers: 
every  house  in  which  he  resided  is  historically 
mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injiuy  to  neglect 
naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his 
presence."  I  had,  before  I  read  this  observation, 
oeen  desirous  of  showing  that  respect  to  Johnson 

•  "The  Spleen,"  a  I 
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by  various  inquiries.  Finding  him  this  evening 
in  a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him  to 
give  me  an  exact  list  of  his  places  of  residence, 
since  he  entered  the  metropolis  as  an  author, 
which  I  subjoin  in  a  note.* 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend 
of  niine*>»  and  his  lady,  concerning  coniugal  in- 
fidelity, which  my  friend  had  maintained  was  by 
no  means  so  bad  in  the  husband  as  in  the  wife. 
Johnson  :  "  Your  friend  was  in  the  right.  Sir. 
Between  a  man  and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different 
question :  but  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a 
husband's  infidelity  is  nothing.  They  are  con- 
nected by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious  con- 
siderations of  community.  Wise  married  women 
don't  trouble  themselves  about  infidelity  in  their 
husbands."  BoswELL :  "  To  be  sure  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  offence  of  infidelity 
m  a  man  and  that  of  his  wife."  JOHNSON :  "  The 
difference  is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no 
bastards  upon  his  wife." 

Here  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Johnson 
was  entirely  in  the  right  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  controverted,  that  the  difference  in  the  degree 
of  criminality  is  very  great,  on  account  of  conse- 
ciuences ;  but  still  it  ma>r  be  maintained,  that, 
independent  of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is  by 
no  means  a  light  offence  in  a  husband ;  because 
it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attachment,  in  which  a 
mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with  such  refined 
sentiments  as  Massinger  has  exhibited  in  his  play 
of  "  The  Picture."  Johnson  probably  at  another 
time  would  have  admitted  this  opinion.  And  let 
it  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was  very 
careful  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to  irre- 
gular conduct.  A  gentleman's  not  adverting  to 
the  distinction  made  by  him  upon  this  subject, 
supposed  a  case  of  singular  perverseness  in 
a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  "That  then  he 
thought  a  husband  might  do  as  he  pleased  with 
a  safe  conscience.*'  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  this 
is  wild  indeed  (smiling) ;  you  must  consider  that 
fornication  is  a  crime  in  a  single  man  ;  and  you 
cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being  married." 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  observing,  "  In 
everything  in  which  they  differ  from  us  they  are 
wrong."  He  was  even  against  the  invocation  of 
saints ;  in  short,  he  was  in  the  humour  of  op- 
position. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt  little 
Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  in  Scotland, 
that  I  had  for  a  long  time  hardly  applied  at  all 

*         I.  Exeter  Street,  off  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 
fl.  Greenwich. 

3.  Woodstock  Street,  near  Hanover  Sqnare. 

4.  Castle  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  No.  6. 

5.  Strand. 

6.  Bosweli  Court. 

7.  Strand,  again. 

8.  Bow  Street. 
^  Holbom. 

10.  Fetter  Lane. 
XX.  Holborn^  again. 
xa.  Cough  Square. 

13.  Staple  Inn. 

14.  Gray's  Inn. 

15.  Inner  Tenrpftf-Lane,  No.  i. 
x6.  Johmon's  Cou/ty  No.  7. 

17.  Bolt  Court,  No.  8. 


to  the  study  of  that  noble  language,  and  that  I 
was  desirous  of  being  told  by  him  what  method 
to  follow  ;  he  recommended  to  me  as  easy  helps, 
Sylvanus's  "  First  Book  of  the  Iliad  ; "  Daw- 
son's  "  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament ;" 
and  "  Hesiod,"  with  Pasori's  Lexicon  at  the  end 
of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Newhaven,  and  some 
other  company,  none  of  whom  I  recollect,  but  a 
beautiful  Miss  Graham,''^  a  relation  of  his  Lord- 
ship's, who  asked  Dr  Johnson  to  hob  or  nob 
with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  such  pleasing 
attention,  and  politely  told  her  he  never  drank 
wine  :  but  if  she  would  drink  a  glass  of  water, 
he  was  much  at  her  service.  She  accepted. 
"Oh,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Newhaven,  "you  are 
caught."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  I  do  not  see  Aow  I 
am  caught^  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't  want  to 

fet  free  again.  If  I  am  caught  I  hope  to  be 
ept."  Then  when  the  two  glasses  of  water 
were  brought,  smiling  placidly  to  the  young 
lady,  he  said,  "  Madam,  let  us  reciprocate.^* 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an 
argmnent  for  some  time,  concerning  the  Middle- 
sex election.  Johnson  said,  "  Parliament  may 
be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as  a  man  is 
bound  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie  the  knot 
As  it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
expel,  and  expel  again  and  again,  why  not  allow 
of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that  Parliament, 
rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up 
between  Parliament  and  the  people."  Lord 
Newhaven  took  the  opposite  side ;  but  respect- 
fully said,  "  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  yt)u, 
Dr  Johnson  ;  I  speak  to  be  instructed."  This 
had  its  full  effect  on  my  friend.  He  bowed  his 
head  almost  as  low  as  the  table  to  a  compliment- 
ing nobleman,  and  called  out,  "  My  Lord,  my 
Lord,  I  do  not  desire  all  this  ceremony  ;  let  us 
tell  our  minds  to  one  another  quietly."  After 
the  debate  was  over,  he  said,  "  I  have  got  lights 
on  the  subject  to-day  which  I  had  not  before.** 
This  was  a  great  deal  from  him,  especially  as 
he  had  written  a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  "The  House  of  Commons  was 
originally  not  a  privilege  of  the  people,  but  a 
check  for  the  Crown  on  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
remember  Henry  VI 1 1,  wanted  them  to  do  some- 
thing ;  they  hesitated  in  the  morning,  but  did  it 
in  the  afternoon.  He  told  them,  *  It  is  well  you 
did,  or  half  your  heads  should  have  been  upon 
Temple  Bar.'  But  the  House  of  Commons  is 
now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
and  therefore  must  be  bribed."  He  added,  "  1 
have  no  delight  in  talking  of  public  affairs." 

Of  his  fellow-collegian,  the  celebrated  Mr 
George  Whitefield,8<»  he  said,  "  Whitefield  never 
drew  as  much  attention  as  a  mountebank  does; 
he  did  not  draw  attention  by  doing  better  than 
others,  but  by  doing  what  was  strange.  Were 
Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his-.^ 
head  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would  collect  a 
multitude  to  hear  him ;  but  no  wise  man  would  < 
say  he  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.     I  never 

*  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwood,  Bart. 
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treated  Whitefield's  ministry  with  contempt:  I 
believe  he  did  good.  He  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among 
them  he  was  of  use.  But  when  familiarity  and 
noise  daim  the  praise  due  to  knowledge,  art, 
and  elegance,  we  must  beat  down  such  pre- 
tensions." 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  at 
this  time,  is  only  what  follows: — I  told  him  that 
when  I  objected  to  keeping  company  with  a 
notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated  friend  of  ours**' said 
to  me,  "  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  live  laxly 
in  the  world,  as  you  and  I  do,  can  with  propriety 
assume  such  an  authority;  Dr  Johnson  may, 
who  is  uniformly  exemplary  in  his  conduct 
But  it  is  not  very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel 
to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow."  Johnson: 
"  Nay,  Sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Because  a 
man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things,  is  he  to  be 
right  in  nothing  f  Because  a  man  sometimes 
gets  drunk,  is  he  therefore  to  steal?  This 
doctrine  would  very  soon  bring  a  man  to  the 
gallows." 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  how 
far  sincere  Christians  should  associate  with  the 
avowed  enemies  of  religion;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  almost  every  man's  mind  may  be  more 
or  less  "corrupted  by  evil  communications;^ 
secondly,  the  world  may  very  naturally  supi>ose 
that  they  are  not  really  in  earnest  in  rehgion, 
who  can  easily  bear  its  opponents;  and,  thirdly, 
if  the  profane  find  themselves  quite  well  received 
by  the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  an  open 
declaration  of  their  infidelity,  and  one  of  the 
probable  chances  of  obliging  them  seriously  to 
reflect,  which  their  being  shunned  would  do,  is 
removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all 
occasions  an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  I 

froposed  to  him  that  we  should  make  a  tour. 
OHNSON:  "  It  is  the  last  place  where  I  should 
wish  to  travel."  Boswell:  "  Should  you  not 
like  to  see  Dublin,  Sir?"  Johnson:  "  No,  Sir; 
Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital"  Bo$WELL:  "  Is 
not  the  Giant's  Causeway  worth  seeing?" 
Johnson  :  "  Worth  seeing  ?  Yes,  but  not  worth 
going  to  see." 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation, 
and  thus  generously  expressed  himself  to  a 
gentleman  from  that  country,  on  the  subject  of 
an  union  which  artful  politicians  have  often  had 
in  view.  "  Do  not  make  an  union  with  us,  Sir; 
we  should  unite  with  you,  only  to  rob  you.  We 
should  have  robbed  the  Scotdi,  if  they  had  had 
anything  of  which  we  could  have  robbed  them." 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  manners 
and  everything  about  him,  though  expensive, 
were  coarse,  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  see  in  him  vulgar 
prosperity." 

A  foreign  minister^  of  no  very  high  talents, 
who  had  been  in  his  company  for  a  considerable 
'  time  quite  overlooked,  happened  luckily  to  men- 
^jon  that  he  had  read  some  of  his  *' Rambler" 
via  Italian,  and  admired  it  muck  This  pleased 
h  im  greatly.    He  observed  that  the  title  had 


been  translated,  "  11  Genio  Errante,"  though  I 
have  been  told  it  was  rendered  more  ludicrously, 
"  II  Vagabondo;"  and  finding  that  this  minister 
^avc  such  a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  atten- 
tion to  him,  and  on  the  first  remark  which  he 
made,  however  simple,  exclaimed,  "The  Am- 
bassador says  well.  His  Excellency  observes — ^" 
And  then  he  expanded  and  enriched  the  little 
that  had  been  said,  in  so  strong  a  manner, 
that  it  appeared  something  of  consequence. 
This  was  exceedingly  entertaining  to  the  com- 
pany who  were  present,  and  many  a  time  after- 
wards it  fiimished  a  pleasant  topic  of  merriment ; 
"  The  Ambassador  says  well^^  became  a  laugh- 
able term  of  applause,  when  no  mighty  matter 
had  been  expressed. 

I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18,  and 
accompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where 
his  regiment  was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

**MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

*•  Chester^  Oct,  22,  1779. 

*«  My  Dear  Sir, 
"  It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left  London ;  for 
we  chose  to  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mount- 
stuart,  who  was  to  set  out  on  that  day  on  his 
embassy  to  Turin.  We  drove  on  excellently, 
and  reached  Lichfield  in  good  time  enough  that 
night.  The  Colonel  had  heard  so  preferable  a 
character  of  the  George,  that  he  would  not  put 

gp  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see  our 
ost,  Wilkins.  We  found  at  the  George  as  good 
accommodation  as  we  could  wish  to  have,  and  I 
fully  enjoyed  the  comfortable  thought  that  7  was 
in  jUc^ld qf»ain.  Next  morning  it  rained  very 
hard ;  and  as  I  had  much  to  do  in  a  little  time, 
I  ordered  a  postchaise,  and  between  eight  and 
nine,  sallied  forth  to  make  a  round  of  visits.  I 
first  went  to  Mr  Green,  hoping  to  have  had  him 
to  accompany  me  to  all  my  other  friends,  but  he 
was  engaged  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  who  was  then  lying  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of 
the  jg^out  Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
additions  to  Green's  museum,  from  which  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  break  away,  I  next  went  to  tlie 
Friary,  where  I  at  first  occasioned  some  tumult 
in  the  ladies,  who  were  not  prepared  to  receive 
company  so  early :  but  my  name^  which  has  by 
wonderful  felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated 
with  yours,  soon  made  all  easy ;  and  Mrs  Cobb 
and  Miss  Adey  re-assumed  Uieir  seats  at  the 
breakfast  table,  which  they  had  quitted  with  some 
precipitation.  They  received  me  with  the  kind- 
ness of  an  old  acquaintance ;  and  after  we  had 


never  left  a  house  without  leaving  a  wish  for 
his  return.'  And  she  afterwards  added,  that  she 
bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever  I  came  to  Lichfield, 
she  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the  Friary. 
From  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick's,  where  I 
also  found  a  very  flattering  welcome.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  his  usual  cheerfulness ; 
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and  he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  I 
could,  and  pass  a  week  with  him.    From  Mr 
Garrick^s,  1  went  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr 
Seward.    1  was  first  entcruined  by  his  lady  and 
daughter,  he  himself  being  in  bed  with  a  cold, 
according  to  his  valetudinary  custom.    But  he 
desired  to  see  me  ;  and  I  found  him  dressed  m 
his  black  gown,  with  a  white  flannel  nightgown 
above  It ;  so  that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican 
friar.    He  was  good-humoured  and  polite  ;  and 
under  his  roof  too  my  reception  was  very  pleas- 
ing.   I  then  proceeded  to  Stowhill,  and  first 
paid  my  respects  to  Mrs  Gastrell,  whose  con- 
versation I  was  not  willing  to  quit.    But  my 
sand-glass  was  now  beginnmg  to  run  low,  as  I 
could  not  trespass  too  long  on  the  Coloners 
kindness,  who  obligingly  waited  for  me;  so  I 
hastened  to  Mrs  Aston's,**  whom  I  found  much 
better  than  I  feared  I  should ;  and  there  1  met 
a  brother-in-law  of  these  ladies,  who   talked 
much  of  you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appeared 
to  me.     It  then  only  remained  to  visit  Mrs  Lucy 
Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  with  sincere 
satisfaction  on  both  sides.    I  am  sure  I*  was 
glad  to  see  her  again ;  and,  as  I  take  her  to  be 
very  honest,  I  trust  she  was  glad  to  see  me 
again  ;  for  she  expressed  herself  so  that  I  could 
not  doubt  of  her  being  in  earnest    What  a 
great  keystone  of  kindness,  my  dear  Sir,  were 
you  that  morning;  for  we  were  all  held  to- 
gether by  our  common  attachment  to  you.     I 
cannot  say  that  I  ever  passed  two  hours  with 
more  self-complacency  than  I  did  those  two^  at 
Lichfield.     Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion 
that  this  is  idle  vanity.    Will  not  you  confirm 
me  in  my  persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself 
so  regarded  has  just  reason  to  be  happy? 

"  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tues- 
day; and  here  again  I  am  in  a  state  of  much 
enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and  his  ofiicers  treat 
me  with  all  the  civility  I  could  wish ;  and  I  play 
my  part  admirably.  Ijrtus  aiit's,  sapiens  sibi^ 
the  classical  sentence  which  you,  I  imagine,  in- 
vented the  other  day,  is  exemplified  in  my  pre- 
sent existence.  The  Bishop  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  knowTi  several  years  ago,  shows 
me  much  attention ;  and  I  am  edified  by  his 
conversation.  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that 
his  Lordship  admires,  very  highly,  your  Prefaces 
to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtaining  an  extension 
of  agreeable  acquaintance :  so  that  I  am  kept 
In  animated  variety ;  and  the  study  of  the  place 
itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books,  and  of  the 
Bishop,  IS  sufficient  occupation.  Chester  pleases 
my  fancy  more  than  any  town  I  ever  saw.  But 
I  will  not  enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

•*  How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet  say. 
I  told  a  very  pleasing  young  lady,*  niece  to  one 
of  the  Prebendaries,  at  whose  house  I  saw  her, 
'  I  have  come  to  Chester,  Madam,  I  cannot  tell 
how ;  and  far  less  can  I  tell  how  I  am  to  get 
away  from  it  Do  not  think  me  too  juvenile.'  I 
beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  favour  me  with  a 
Jetter  while  I  am  here,  and  add  to  the  happiness 

*  &IIs5  Letitia  Branston. 


of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with  affectionate 
veneration,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  James  Boswell." 

"  If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch 
me  here,  I  shall  be  disappointed.  Two  lines 
from  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning  bright" 

**T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

"  London,  October  27,  1779. 

"Dear  Sm, 

•*  Why  should  you  importune  me  so  earnestly 
to  write  ?  Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  hear 
of  distant  friends,  to  a  man  who  fmds  himself 
welcome  wherever  he  goes,  and  makes  new 
friends  faster  than  he  can  want  them  ?  I^  to 
the  delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of  recep- 
tion, anything  can  be  added  by  knowing  that 
you  retain  my  good-will,  you  may  indulge  yotir- 
self  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  small  addi- 
tion. 

"  I  am  glad  that  yon  made  the  roimd  of  Lidi- 
ficld  with  so  much  success :  the  oflencr  you 
are  seen  the  more  you  are  liked  It  was 
pleasing  to  me  to  read  that  Mrs  Aston  was  so 
well,  and  that  Lucy  Porter  was  so  giad  to  sec 
you. 

"In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is 
much  to  be  observed  :  and  you  will  easily  pro- 
cure yourself  skilful  directors.  But  what  will  you 
do  to  keep  away  the  black  dog  that  worries  you 
at  home?  If  you  would,  m  compliance  with  your 
father's  advice^  inquire  into  the  old  tenures  and 
old  characters  of  Scotland,  you  would  certainly 
open  to  yourself  many  striking  scenes  of  the 
manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  system, 
in  a  country  half  barbarous,  is  naturally  produc- 
tive of  great  anomalies  in  ci\41  life.  The  know- 
ledge of  past  times  is  naturally  growing  less  in  all 
cases  not  of  public  record ;  and  the  }}ast  time  of 
Scotland  is  so  unlike  the  present,  that  it  is  already 
difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  image  the  economy 
of  his  grandfather.  Do  not  be  tardy  nor  negh- 
gent ;  but  gather  up  eagerly  what  can  yet  be 
found.* 

"We  hav-e,  I  think,  once  talked  of  another 
project — a  History  of  the  late  insurrection  in 
Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents.  Many  false- 
hoods are  passing  into  uncontradicted  history. 
Voltaire,  who  loved  a  striking  story,  has  told 
what  he  could  not  find  to  be  true. 

"You  may  make  collections  for  either  of 
these  projects^  or  for  both,  as  opportunities 
occur,  and  digest  your  materials  at  leisure. 
The  great  direction  which  Burton  has  left 
to  men  disordered  like  you,  is  this — Be  not 
solitary;  be  not  idle;  which  I  would  thus 
modify; — If  you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary;  if 
you  are  solitary,  be  not  idle. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."  J 

*  I  have  a  Taluable  collection  made  by  ay  fetber,  wbich.  with 


I   SQne  additions  and  illualrations  of  my  <^vb,'  1  intend  to  imoJisb/ 
-    ry  cj  *  " 

tbe  able  and  leaned  Sur  Jobs  Skene,  wbose  merit  bids  defku:|  ■» 


pwbl 

1  have  some  hereditary  claim  t^  be  an  antiquary,  n*t  only  froiia 

defended,  by  tbe  mother's  side,  frclvi 


my  father,  bat  as  bcuf 

the  able  and  leaned  Si  ,   

to  all  the  attempits  which  have  been  made  to  lessen  bis  fame.  \ 
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^  TO  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 


'*  Carlisle,  Nov.  7,  1779. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"That  I  should  importune  you  to  write  to 
me  at  Chester  is  not  wonderful,  when  you 
consider  what  an  avidity  I  have  for  delight; 
and  that  the  amor  of  pleasure,  like  the  amor 
nuntmiy  increases  in  proportion  with  the 
quantity  which  we  possess  of  it.  Your  letter, 
so  full  of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel, 
came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while 
already  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite 
enchanted  at  Chester;  so  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  enchantment  was 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Circ^;  for  so  far  was 
there  from  being  anything  sensual  in  it,  that 
I  was  all  mind,  I  do  not  mean  all  reason 
only:  for  my  fancy  was  kept  finely  in  play. 
And  why  nou* — If  you  please  I  will  send  you  a 
copy,  or  an  abridgment  of  my  Chester  journal, 
which  is  truly  a  log-book  of  felicity. 

'*The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindness 
which  was  very  flattering.  I  told  him  that 
/ou  regretted  you  had  seen  so  little  of  Chester. 
His  Lordship  bade  me  tell  you,  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  show  you  more  of  it  I  am  proud 
to  find  the  friendship  with  which  you  honour 
me  is  known  in  so  many  places. 

**  I  arrived  here  last  night.  Our  friend  the 
Dean  has  been  gone  from  hence  some  months; 
but  I  am  told  at  my  inn,  that  he  is  very 
populous  (popular).  However,  I  found  Mr 
Law,  the  Archdeacon,  son  to  the  Bishop,  and 
with  him  I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  ver>' 
agreeably.  I  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the 
assizes  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago;  he 
is  a  man  of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  un- 
common genius,  and,  I  believe,  sincere  religion. 
I  received  the  hol)r  sacrament  in  the  Cathedral 
in  the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  month;  and  was  at  prayers  there  in  the 
morning.  It  is  divinely  cheering  to  me  to 
think  that  there  is  a  Cathedral  so  near  Auchin- 
leck;  and  I  now  leave  Old  England  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  as  I  am  thankful  to  God  for 
granting  me. 

"  The  black  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I 
cannot  but  dread ;  yet,  as  I  have  been  for  some 
time  past  in  a  military  train,  I  trust  I  shall  re- 
pulse him.  To  hear  from  you  will  animate  me 
like  ill e  sound  of  a  trumpet;  I  therefore  hope, 
that  soon  after  my  return  to  the  northern  field,  I 
shall  receive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

"  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort 
inc  in  his  carnage  to  show  me  Liverpool,  and 
lioin  ihcnce  back  again  to  Warrington,  where 
we  jjarted.*  In  justice  to  my  valuable  wife,  I 
must  inform  you  she  wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was 
so  happy,  she  would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish 
me  to  return  sooner  than  business  absolutely 
required  my  presence.      She  made  my  clerk 

*  His  regiment  was  aftcrwanls  ordered  to  Tamatca  wiiera  he 
accouiuaiiied  it,  and  almoet  lost  hit  life  by  tbe  climate.  This 
iuiparti&l  order,  I  should  Chink  a  snffident  refutation  of  the  idle 
rumour  that  "there  was  still  something  behind  the  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  itself.** 


write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same 
purpose,  by  commission  firom  her;  and  this  day 
a  kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the  Post- 
office  here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the 
little  ones  were  well,  and  expressing  all  their 
wishes  for  my  return  home. 
"  I  am,  more  and  more, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
'''And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell," 

**  to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^'Zoftdan,  Mcv.  13,  1779. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  last  letter  was  not  only  kind  but  fond. 
But  I  wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all  intellectual 
excesses,  and  neither  to  exalt  your  pleasures,  nor 
aggravate  your  vexations  beyond  their  real  and 
natural  state.  Why  should  you  not  be  as  happy 
at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester  ?  In  culpa  est  am- 
mttSy  qui  se  non  effugit  usquam.  Please  your- 
self with  your  wife  and  children,  and  studies, 
and  practice. 

•*  I  have  sent  a  petition,*  from  Lucy  Porter, 
with  which  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether 
it  is  proper  to  comply.  Return  me  her  letter, 
which  I  have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the  whole 
case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  anything  that  you 
may  afterguards  rep>ent.  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you 
know  to  be  Mr  Garrick*s  niece. 

**  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle, 
he  may  be  very  happy.  He  has  in  his  disposal 
two  livings,  each  equal,  or  almost  ecrual  in  value 
to  the  deanery ;  he  may  take  one  himself,  and 
give  the  other  to  his  son. 

"How  near  is  the  Cathedral  to  Auchinleck, 
that  you  are  so  much  delighted  with  it?  It  is, 
I  suppose,  at  least,  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
off.  However,  if  you  are  pleased,  it  is  so  far 
welL 

"  Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have  from 
your  father,  and  the  state  of  his  health.  Please 
him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no  pain  to 
his  last  years. 

"  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to 
tell  you.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Lang- 
ton.  Beauclcrk  is  just  returned  from  Brighthelm- 
stone,  1  am  told  much  better.  Mr  Thrale  and 
his  family  are  still  there  ;  and  his  health  is  said 
to  be  visibly  improved  ;  he  has  not  bathed  but 
hunted. 

"  At  Bdt  Court  there  is  much  malignity,  bui 
of  late  little  open  hostility.     I  have  had  a  cold, 
but  it  is  gone. 
"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Bos  well,  &c 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
* 

On  November  22,  and  December  21,  I  wrott 
to  him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favourable 
report  of  the  family  of  Miss  Doxy's  lover—that 
after  a  good  deal  of  inc^uiry  I  had  discovered 
the  sister  of  Mr  Francis  Stewart^  one  of  his 
amanuenses  when  writing  his  Dictionary :  that 


ig  me  to  inquire  concerning  the  family  <^a  guitle- 
man  whib  was  tnen  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Doxy. 
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then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute ;  and  some  minutes 
intervened,  during  which  dinner  and  the  glass 
went  on  cheerfully ;  when  Johnson  suddenly  and 
abruptly  exclaimed,  "  Mr  Beauclerk,  how  came 
you  to  talk  so  petulantly  to  me,  as,  *  This  is  what 
you  don't  know,  but  what  I  know '  ?  One  thing  I 
know,  which  y9u  don't  seem  to  know,  that  you 
are  very  uncivil"    Beauclerk  :  "  Because >«/ 
began  by  being  uncivil  (which  you  always  are).** 
The  words  in  parentheses  were,  I  believe,  not 
heard  by  Dr  Johnson.     Here  again  there  was  a 
cessation  of  arms.    Johnson  told  me  that  the 
reason  why  he  waited  at  first  some  time  without 
taking  any  notice  of  what  Mr  Beauclerk  said, 
was  because  he  was  thinkmg  whether  he  should 
resent  it.  But  when  he  considered  that  there  were 
present  a  young  Lord  and  an  eminent  travellcT, 
two  men  of  the  world  with  whom  he  had  never 
dined  before,he  was  apprehensive  that  theymight 
think  they  had  a  right  to  take  such  liberties  with 
him  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  he 
would  not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  "that  he  would  not 
appear  a  coward."    A  little  while  after  this,  the 
conversation  tinned  on  the  violence  of  Hackman's 
temrper.    Johnson  then  said,  "It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  command  his  temper,  as  my  friend  Mr 
Beanclerk  should  have  done  some  time  agx)." 
Beauclerk  :   "  I  should  learn  of  you^  Sir.** 
Johnson:    "Sir,  you  have  given  me  oppor- 
tunities enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in 
your  company.    No  man  loves  to  be  treated  whh 
contempt."    Beaxjclerk  (with  a  polite  inclina- 
tion toward  Johnson) :  •*  Sir,  you  have  known  me 
twenty  years,  and  however  I  may  have  treated 
others,  you  may  be  sure  I  could  never  treat  you 
with  contempt"    Johnson  :    "  Sir,  you   have 
said  more  than  was  necessary."    Thus  it  ended ; 
and  Beaucletys  coach  not  having  come  for  him 
till  x'ery  late,  Dr  Johnson  and  another  gentleman 
sat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  gone;  and  he  and  I  dined  at 
Beauclerk's    on    the    Saturday    se'nnight   fol- 
lowing. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect  the 
following  particulars  of  his  conversation : — 

•*  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his 
learning,  for  that  is  a  sure  good  I  would  let 
him  at  first  read  any  English  bi>ok  which  happens 
to  engage  his  attention ;  because  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to  have 
entertainment  from  a  book.  He'll  get  better 
books  aften^'ards." 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line 
of  his  projected  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, He  groped  for  materials,  and 
thought  of  it  till  he  had  exhausted  his  mind. 
Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  entangle 
themselves  in  their  own  schemes." 

**To  be  contradicted  in  order  to  force  you 
to  talk  is  mighty  unpleasing.  You  shine^ 
indeed;  but  it  is  by  \i€\xi%  ground.^^ 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure 
among  the  Literati  of  his  time — — ^  he 
said,  "What  eminence  he  had  was  by  a 
felicity  of  manner;  he  had  no  more  learning 
than  what  he  could  not  help." 


\ 


On  Saturday,  April  24,   I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr  Beauclerk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Mr  Jones  (afterwards  Sir  Wdliam),  Mr  Laog- 
ton,    Mr    Steevens,    Mr    Paradise,    and     Dr 
Higgins.     I  mentioned  that  Mr  Wilkes  had 
attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had  no 
friend.      JOHNSON:    "  I    believe   he    is    right. 
Sir.    Oi  0tXoi,  oh  0f^os^ — He  had  friends  but  no 
friend.     Garrick  was  so  diflPused,  he  had  no 
man  to  whom  he  wished  to  unbosom  himself. 
He  found  people  always  ready  to  applaud  him, 
and  that  always  for  the  same  thing;  so  he  saw 
life  with  great  uniformity."    1  took  upon  mi^ 
for  once,  to  fi^ht  with  Goliath's  weapons,  and 
play  the  sophist — "Garrick  did  not  need  a 
friend,  as  he  got  from  everybody  all  that  he 
wanted.    What  is  a  friend  ?    One  who  supports 
and  comforts  you,  while  others  do  not     Fnend- 
ship,  you  know.  Sir,  is  the  cordial  drop,  *to 
make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  p)  down;* 
but  if  the  draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  all 
sweet,  there  is  no  occasion   for   that    drop." 
Johnson:  "Many  men  would  not  be  content 
to  live  so.     I  hope  1  should  not    They  would 
wish  to  have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom 
they    mi^ht     compare     minds     and    cherish 
private  vutues."    One  of  the  company  men- 
tioned Lord  Chesterfield  as  a  man  who  had 
no    friend.     Johnson:    "There    were    more 
materials  to  make  friendship  in  Garrick,  had 
he  not  been  so  diffused."    BoswELL:  "Garrick 
was    pure    gold,  but   beat  out    to  thin    lea£ 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinsel"  lOHNSON  :  "Gar- 
rick was  a  very  good  man,  the  most  cheerful 
man  of  his  age ;  a  decent  liver  in  a  profession 
which  is  supposed  to  give  indulgence  to  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  a  man  who  gave  away,  fredv, 
money  acquired  by  himself.    He  begun  the  world 
with  agreat  hunger  for  money ;  the  son  of  a  half- 
pay  officer,  bred  in  a  family  whose  study  was  to 
make  fourpence  do  as  much  as  others  made  four- 
pence  halfpenny  do.   But  when  he  had  got  money 
he  was  yexy  liberal"    I  presumed  to  animadvert 
on  his  eulogy  on  Garrick,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets."  "Yousay,Sir,his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiciy 
of  nations."    Johnson  :  "  I  could  not  have  said 
more  or  less.     It  is  the  truth  :  eclipsed^  not  extimr 
guished;  and  his  deatli  did  eclipse;  it  was  like 
a  storm."    Boswell  :  "  But  why  nations  ?    Did 
his  gaiety  extend  farther  than  his  own  nation?" 
Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  some  exaggeration  must 
be  allowed.    Besides,  nations  may  be  said — ^if  we 
allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation — to  have  gaiety — 
which  they  have  not     You  are  an  exceptioa, 
though.    Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  candidly  admit 
that  there  is  one  Scotchman  who  is  cheerful" 
Beauclerk  ;    "  But    he  is  a   very  unnatural 
Scotchman."     I,  however,  continiix^  to  think  the 
compliment  to   Garrick  hyperbolfpally  tmtrue. 
His  acting  had  ceased  sometime  be] 
at  any  rate  he  had  acted  in  Irelan 
time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
Scotland.     I  objected  also  to  wl 
anti-climax  of  praise,  when  contn 
preceding    panegyric,    "and    dim^ 
public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure 
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karmUss  jplsasurt  very  tame?"  Johnson: 
''Nay,  Sir,  hanxxless  pleasure  is  the  highest 
praise.  Pleasui^  is  a  word  of  dubious  import; 
pleasure  is,  is  general,  dangerous,  and  pernicious 
to  virtue ;  to  be  able,  therefore,  to  i&iniish  plea- 
sure that  is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  un- 
alloyed, 2a  as  great  a  power  as  man  can  possess." 
This  was,  perha^,  as  ingenious  a  defence  as 
could  ben^iade;  still,  however,  1  was  not  satis- 
fied. 

A  celebrated  wit  "^  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
"  One  may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  a  French 
wit,  //  ff^a  de  Vesprit  que  contre  Dieu,  I  have 
been  several  times  in  company  with  him,  but 
never  perceived  any  strong  power  of  wit.  He 
produces  a  general  effect  by  various  means;  he 
has  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay  voice. 
Besides,  his  trade  is  wit.  It  would  be  as  wild  in 
him  to  come  into  company  without  merriment,  as 
for  a  highwayman  to  take  the  road  without  his 
pistols." 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said, 
"  Drinking  may  be  practised  with  great  prudence ; 
a  man  who  exposes  himself  wlien  he  is  intoxi- 
cated, has  not  the  art  of  getting  drunk ;  a  sober 
man  who  happens  occasionally  to  get  drunk, 
readily  enough  goes  into  a  new  company,  which 
a  man  who  has  been  drinking  should  never  do. 
Such  a  man  will  undertake  anything;  he  is  with- 
out skill  in  inebriation.  I  used  to  slink  home 
when  I  had  drunk  too  much.  A  man  accustomed 
to  self-examination  will  be  conscious  when  he  is 
drunk,  though  an  habitual  drunkard  will  not  be 
conscious  of  it  I  knew  a  physician  ^  who  for 
twenty  years  was  not  sober ;  yet  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  wrote  upon  fevers,  he  appealed  to 
Garrick  and  me  for  his  vindication  from  a  charge 
of  drunkenness.  A  bookseller  (naming  him), 
who  got  a  large  fortune  by  trade,  was  so  habitu- 
ally and  equally  drunk,  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  never  perceived  that  he  was  more  sober 
at  one  time  than  another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irregular 
practisers  in  physic,  he  said,  "  Taylor **8  was  the 
most  ignorant  man  I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly : 
Ward,  the  dullest.  Taylor  challenged  me  once 
to  talk  Latin  with  him  (laughing).  I  quoted  some 
of  Horace,  which  he  took  to  be  part  of  my  own 
speech.  He  said  a  few  words  well  enough." 
Beaumont  :  "  I  remember,  Sir,  you  said,  that 
Tavlor  was  an  instance  how  far  impudence  could 
carry  ignorance."  Mr  Beauclerk  was  very  entcr- 
tainmg  this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of  short 
stories  in  a  lively  and  elegant  manner,  and  with 
that  air  of  the  world  whidh  has  I  know  not  what 
impressive  effect,  as  if  there  were  something  more 
than  is  expressed,  or  than,  perhaps,  we  could 
perfectly  understand.  As  Johnson  and  I  accom- 
panied Sir  Joshua  Re3molds  in  his  coach,  John- 
son said,  "  There  is  in  Beauclerk  a  predominance 
over  his  company  that  one  does  not  like.  But 
he  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in  the  world, 
that  he  has  a  short  story  on  every  occasion ;  he 
is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is  never  exhausted." 
Johnson  and  I  passed  tiie  evening  at  Miss 
Reynolds's,  Sir  Joshua's  sister.   I  mentioned  that 


an  eminent  friend^of  ours,  talking  of  thecommon 
remark,  that  affection  descends,  said  that  "this 
was  wisely  contrived  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind ;  for  which  it  was  not  so  necessary  that 
there  should  be  affection  from  children  to  paj:«ats» 
as  from  parents  to  children ;  nay,  there  should 
be  no  harm  in  that  view  though  children  should 
at  a  certain  age  eat  their  parents."  Johnson  : 
"  But,  Sir,  if  this  were  known  generally  to  be  the 
case,  parents  would  not  have  affection  for 
children."  Boswell:  "True,  Sir;  for  it  is  in 
expectation  of  a  return  that  parents  are  so  atten- 
tive to  their  children  ;  and  I  know  a  very  pretty 
instance  of  a  little  girl  of  whom  her  father^  was 
very  fond,  who  once,  when  he  was  in  a  melan- 
choly fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  persuaded  him 
to  rise  in  good  humour  by  saying,  *My  dear 
papa,  please  to  get  up,  and  let  me  help  you  on 
with  your  clothes,  that  I  may  learn  to  do  it  when 
you  are  an  old  man.' " 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred 
which  I  will  not  suppress,  because  I  am  desirous 
that  my  work  should  be,  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  the  strictest  truth,  an  antidote  to  the  false 
and  injurious  notions  of  his  character,  which  have 
been  given  bjj  others,  and  therefore  I  infuse  every 
drop  df  genuine  sweetness  into  my  biographical 
cup. 

"TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

"  S<nUh  Audley  Street^ 

**Monday,  April  26. 

"My  dear  Sir, 
"  I  am  m  great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot,  and 
obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so  am  prevented  from 
having  the  pleasure  to  dine  at  Mr  Ramsay's  to- 
day, which  is  very  hard ;  and  my  spirits  are 
sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so  friendly  as  to  come 
and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening?  I  am 
ever  your  most  faithful 

"  And  aflectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"to  MR  BOSWELL. 

'*  ffarUy  strut, 

"  Mr  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr  Bos- 
well, and  will  come  to  him." 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  brought 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
their  conversation,  while  they  sat  by  my  bedside 
was  the  most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could 
have  been  administered. 

Johnson,  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain 
information  concerning  Pope  than  he  was  last 
year,  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmont  a  pre- 
sent of  those  volumes  of  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  which  were  at  this  time  published,  with 
a  request  to  have  permission  to  wait  on  him 
and  his  lordship,  who  had  called  on  him  twice 
obiigingl)r  appointed  Saturday,  the  ist  of  May 
for  receiving  us. 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me  from 

Streatham,  and,  sKer    drinking    chocolate  at 

^  General  Paoli's,  in  South  Audley  Street,  ire  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Lord  Marchmonf  s,  in  Curzon  Street 
His  lordship  met  us  at  the  door  of  his  library, 
and  with  great  politeness  said  to  Johnson,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  make  an  encomium  upon  myself^ 
by  telling  you  the  high  respect  I  have  for  you, 
Sir."  Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous,  and 
the  interview,  which  lasted  about  two  hours, 
during  which  the  earl  communicated  his  anec- 
dotes of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  sls  I  could  have 
wished.  When  we  came  out,  I  said  to  Johnson, 
that,  considering  his  lordship's  civility,  I  should 
have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again  failed  to  come. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  would  rather  have  given 
twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come."  1  accom- 
panied him  to  Streatham,  where  we  dined,  and 
returned  to  town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Dill)^s.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for  his  opinion 
on  the  passage  of  Pamell^  concerning  which  I 
had  in  vain  questioned  htm  in  several  letters, 
and  at  length  obtained  it  in  due  form  of  law  .'^— 

"  Case  for  Dr  Johnson's  Opinion : 
3rd  of  May,  1779- 
"Parnell,  in  his  *  Hermit,'  has  the  following 
passage : 

*  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books  and  swains  report  it  right: 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o*er  the  nightly  dew).' 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  firsl 
supposed  that  the  Hermit  knew  both  what  books 
and  swains  reported  of  the  world ;  yet  afterwards 
said,  that  he  knew  it  by  swains  alone  f^ 

"  /  think  it  an  inaccuracy.  He  men- 
tions two  instructors  in  the  first 
line^  and  says  he  had  only  one  in 
the  next.* 

This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

**  TO  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
'*May^,  1779. 

"Dear  Madam, 

''Mr  Green  has  informed  me  that  you  are 
much  better ;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
am  glad  of  it  I  cannot  boast  of  b«ing  much 
better ;  my  old  nocturnal  complaint  still  pursues 
me,  and  my  respiration  is  difficult,  though  much 

*  "I  do  not,"  says  Mr  Malone,  "see  anv  diflSculty  in  tliis 
passage,  and  wonder  that  Dr  Johnson  should  have  acknowledged 
It  to  bs  inaccuruU.  The  Heroiit,  it  should  be  observed,  had  no 
actual  experience  of  the  worid  whatsoever ;  all  his  knowledge 
concerning  it  had  been  obtained  in  two  wavs ;  from  ^0oks,  and 
from  the  reiatiotu  of  those  country  swains  who  had  seen  a  little 
of  iL  The  plain  meaning,  therefore,  is,  '  To  clear  his  doubts 
concerning  Providence,  and  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
world  by  actual  experience :  to  see  whether  the  accounts  fur* 
nished  by  books,  or  by  the  orail  communications  of  swains,  were 
just  rcpresentatioaa  of  it ;  [I  say,  Mcioikr],  for  his  oral  or  vivd 
voce  infomation  had  been  obtained  from  that  part  of  mankind 
ahrut  &C.'  The  word  miotu  here  does  not  relate  to  the  whole  of 
tlie  preceding  line  as  has  been  aopixMed,  but,  by  a  common 
license,  to  the  nvords,  ^  tM  tnaniind^  '%-bich  are  understood, 
and  of  wliich  it  b  restrictive." — Mr  MaJone,  it  must  be  owned, 
has  shown  much  critical  ingenuity  io  his  explanattoa  of  this 
passage.  His  interpretation,  howew,  teems  to  me  much  too 
X  econdite.  The  nuamutg  of  the jpaaiage  may  be  certain  enough ; 
bttt  surely  the  expression  b  confused,  and  OQe  part  of  it  contra* 
«ltctor>'  to  the  otlier. 


easier  than  when  I  left  you  the  summer  before 
last  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  are  well ;  Miss  has 
been  a  little  indisposed;  but  she  is  got  wdl 
again.  They  have  since  the  loss  of  their  boy 
had  two  daughters;  but  they  seem  likely  to 
want  a  son. 

"I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent 
you.  1  was  sorry  for  poor  Mrs  Ade/s  death, 
and  am  afraid  you  will  be  sometimes  solitary ; 
but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  to 
keep  yourself  cheerful.    My  friends  likewise  die 


very  fast, 
•^I  am, 


but  such  is  the  state  of  man. 
dear  love, 


'I 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the 
conversation  concerning  the  appearance  of  a 
ghost  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  Mr  John 
Wesley  believed,  but  to  which  Johnson  did  not 
give  credit.  I  was,  however,  desirous  to  examine 
the  question  closely,  and  at  the  same  time  wished 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr  John  Wesley ; 
for  though  I  dinered  from  him  in  some  points, 
I  admired  his  various  talents,  and  loved  his 
pious  zeal.  At  my  request,  therefore,  Dr  John- 
son gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 

"to  the  rev.  mr  john  weslby. 

"Sir, 
"Mr  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of  bein^  known  to 
you,  and  has  asked  this  recommendation,  which 
I  give  him  with  great  willingness,  because  I 
think  it  very  much  to  be  wished  that  worthy 
and  religious  men  should  be  acquainted  with 
each  other.  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  JOHNSON." 

Mr  Wesley,  being  in  the  course  of  his  ministry 
at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this  letter  to  him, 
and  was  very  politely  received.  I  begged  to 
have  it  returned  to  me,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  His  state  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  ghost 
did  not  satisfy  mc. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon  my 
return  to  my  family,  but  tried  how  he  would  be 
affected  by  my  silence.  Mr  Dilly  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  note  which  he  received  from  him  on 
the  13th  of  July,  in  these  words  : — 

•*TOMRDILLV. 

"Sir, 
"Since  Mr  BoswelPs  departure  I  have  never 
heard  from  him ;  please  to  send  word  what  you 
know  of  him,  and  whether  you  have  sent  my 
books  to  his  lady.  I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitude 
about  me  was  very  pattering. 
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"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

">5ki3,  1779. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"What  can  possibly  have  happened,  that 
keeps  us  two  such  strangers  to  eacn  other  ?  I 
expected  to  have  heard  from  you  when  you 
came  home ;  I  expected  afterwards.  I  went 
into  the  country  and  returned,  and  yet  there  is 
no  letter  from  Mr  BoswelL  No  ill  I  hope  has 
happened  ;  and  if  ill  should  happen,  why  should 
it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves  you  ?  Is  it 
a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  disposed  you  to  try 
who  can  hold  out  longest  without  writing  ?  If 
it  be,  you  have  the  victory.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
something  bad ;  set  me  free  from  my  suspicions. 
**My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in 
guessing  the  reason  of  vour  silence :  you  must 
not  expect  that  I  should  tell  you  anything,  if  I 
had  anything  to  tell.  Write,  pray  write  to  me, 
and  let  me  know  what  is,  or  what  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  long  interruption. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

''Edinburgh,  July  17,  1779. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  supine 
Indolence  of  mind  has  been  my  state  of  existence 
since  I  last  returned  to  Scotland.  In  a  livelier 
state  I  had  often  suffered  severely  from  long  in- 
ter\'als  of  silence  on  your  part ;  and  I  had  even 
been  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my  uneasiness. 
I  was  willing  to  take  aavantage  of  my  insensi- 
bility, and,  while  I  could  bear  the  experiment, 
to  try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would,  after 
an  unusual  silence  on  my  part,  make  you  write 
first.  This  afternoon  I  have  had  very  high 
satisfaction  by  receiving  your  kind  letter  of 
inquiry,  for  which  I  most  gratefully  thank  you. 
I  am  doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  though  I  have  gained  by  it.  I  was 
beginning  to  grow  tender,  and  to  upbraid  myself, 
especially  after  having  dreamt  two  nights  ago 
that  I  was  with  you.  I  and  my  wife,  and  my 
four  children,  are  all  well.  I  would  not  delay 
one  post  to  answer  your  letter ;  but  as  it  is  late, 
I  have  not  time  to  do  more.  You  shall  soon 
hear  from  me,  upon  many  and  various  parti- 
culars ;  and  I  shall  never  again  put  you  to  any 
test.  I  am,  with  veneration,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  much  obliged  and 

"  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

On  the  22nd  of  July  I  wrote  to  him  again,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  my  last  interview  with 
my  worthy  friend  Mr  Edward  Dilly,  at  his 
brother's  house  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  died  soon  after  I  parted  from  him, 
leaving  me  a  very  kind  remembrance  of  his 
regard 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had  pro- 


mised to  furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes  for  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  had  sent  me  three  instances 
of  Prior's  borrowing  from  Gombauld,  in  "Recueil 
des  Pontes,"  tome  iii.  Epigram  "To  John  I 
owed  great  obligation,"  p.  25.  "  To  the  Duke  of 
Noailles,**  p.  32.  "Sauntering  Jack  and  Idle 
Joan,"  p.  25. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  contained 
a  variety  of  particulars :  but  he,  it  should  seem, 
had  not  attended  to  it ;  for  his  next  to  me  was 
as  follows : — 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  Streatham^  Sept,  9,  1779. 
"My  Dear  Sir, 

"  Are  you  playing  the  same  trick  again,  and 
trying  who  can  keep  silence  longest?  Re- 
member that  all  tricks  are  either  knavish  or 
childish :  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  make 
experiments  upon  the  constancy  of  a  friend  as 
upon  the  chastity  of  a  wife. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of 
silence  I  cannot  conjecture ;  but  after  one  trick 
I  will  not  be  cheated  by  another,  nor  will  I 
harass  my  thoughts  with  conjectures  about  the 
motives  of  a  man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by 
caprice.  I  therefore  suppose  you  are  well,  and 
that  Mrs  Boswell  is  well  too  :  and  that  the  fine 
summer  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck.  I  am 
much  better  than  you  left  me;  I  think  I  am 
better  than  when  I  was  in  Scotland. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor 
Thrale  has  been  in  ^eat  danger.  Mrs  Thrale 
likewise  has  miscamed,  and  been  much  indis- 
posed. Everybody  else  is  well;  Langton  is  in 
camp.  I  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailes's  descrip- 
tion of  Dryden  *  into  another  edition,  and,  as  I 
know  his  accuracy,  wish  he  would  consider  the 
dates,  which  I  could  not  always  setde  to  my 
own  mind. 

"Mr  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone  about 
Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride  a-hunting. 
I  shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps  to  Oxford.  Exer- 
cise and  gaiety,  or  rather  carelessness,  will, 
I  hope,  dissipate  all  remains  of  his  malady; 
and  I  likewise  hope,  by  the  change  of  place, 
to  find  some  opportunities  of  growing  yet  better 
myself 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being 
told  every  slight  circumstance  of  the  manner 
in  which  Dr  Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  his 
solitary  hours.  He  sometimes  employed  him- 
self in  chemistry,  sometimes  in  watering  and 
pruning  a  vine,  sometimes  in  small  experiments, 
at  which  those  who  may  smile  should  recollect 
that  there  are  moments  which  admit  of  being 
soothed  only  by  trifles,  t 

*  Which  I  communicated  to  him  from  hb  Lordship;  bat  it 
has  not  yet  been  published.    I  have  a  copy  of  it.  ^ 

t  In  one  of  his  manuscript  Diaries,  there  u  the  lollowtng 
entry,  which  marks  his  curious  minute  attention  ^~"  Tulv  36, 
X768.  I  shaved  my  nail  by  accident  m  whetting  the  knite  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a  fourth  from 
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On  the  20tli  of  September,  I  defended  myself 
Against  his  suspicion  of  me,  which  I  did  not 
deserve ;  and  added,  "  Pray,  let  us  write  fre- 
quently. A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we  should 
send  ofifa  sheet  once  a  week,  Hke  a  stage-coach, 
whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though  it  should 
be  empty.  The  very  sight  of  your  handwriting 
would  comfort  me ;  and  were  a  sheet  to  be  thus 
sent  regularly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey 
something,  were  it  only  a  few  kind  words.** 

My  friend.  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the  Bedfordshire 
militia,  had  taken  a  public-spirited  resolution 
to  serve  his  country  in  its  difficulties,  by  raising 
a  regular  regiment,  and  taking  the  command 
of  it  himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of  the  immense 
property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honourable. 
Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Leeds,  then  Uie 
headquarters  of  his  corps;  from  thence  to 
London  for  a  short  tim^  and  afterwards  to 
other  places  to  which  the  r^ment  might  be 
ordered.  Such  an  offer,  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  I  had  full  leisure,  was  very  pleasmg; 
especially  as  I  was  to  accompany  a  man  of 
sterling  good  sense,  information,  discernment, 
and  conviviality;  and  was  to  hiave  a  second 
crop  in  one  year  of  London  and  Johnson.  Of 
this  I  informed  my  illustrious  friend  in  charac- 
teristical  warm  terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th 
of  September,  from  Leeds. 

On  Monday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his  house 
before  he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me  to  his  bed- 
side, and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  in- 
cidental meeting,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  gaiety  of  youth.  He  called 
briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and  get  coffee,  and  let  us 
breakfast  in  5i>lendourP 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several  inter- 
views with  him,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
tinguish particularly.  I  consulted  him  as  to  the 
appointment  of  guardians  to  mv  children  in  case 
Ot  mv  death.  "  Sir," said  he,  "do  not  appoint  a 
number  of  guardians.  When  there  are  many, 
they  trust  one  to  another,  and  the  business  is 
neglected.  I  would  a:hnse  you  to  choose  only 
one;  Jet  him  be  a  man  of  respectable  character, 
who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do  what  is  right ;  let 
him  be  a  rich  man,  so  that  he  may  be  under  no 
temptation  to  take  advantage ;  and  let  him  be  a 
man  of  business,  who  is  used  to  conduct  affairs 
with  ability  and  expertness,  to  whom,  therefore, 
the  execution  of  the  trust  would  not  be  burden- 
some." 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined  together  at 
Mr  Strahan's.  The  conversation  having  turned 
on  the  prevailing  practice  of  going  to  the  East 
Indies  m  quest  of  wealth; — Johnson  :  "  A  man 

the  top.  This  I  measure  that  I  tun  know  the  growth  of  aails ; 
the  whole  is  aboat  five-eighths  of  an  ioch.'*  Another  of  die 
same  kiod  appears  :—'*  Ang.  7,  1779.  Pari§m  hrmckn  dtxiri 
€arp0  praxhmmm  ei  cutem  peci^ru  eirea  mmmUiam  dtxiram 
rati^  Mt  mtmm  fUrtt  fmmU  ttm^^ris^ili  rmavttrentnr. "  And, 
'*  Aug.  IS,  X781.  I  CM  frooi  the  vine  41  leaves  which  weighed 
fire  oz.  and  a  aalf  and  eight  scraples.  I  laj  them  opon  my 
bodtcase,  to  see  what  weight  they  will  lose  by  drying." 


had  better  have  10,000/.  at  tlie  end  of  ten  years 
passed  in  England,  than  20,000/.  at  the  end  often 
years  passed  in  India,  because  you  must  compute 
what  you  ^'v£  for  money ;  and  a  man  who  has 
lived  ten  years  in  India,  has  given  up  ten  years 
of  social  comfort,  and  all  those  advantages  which 
arise  from  living  in  England.  The  ingenious 
Mr  Brown,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *  Capa- 
bility Brown,'  told  me  that  he  was  once  at  the 
seat  of  Lord  Clive,  who  had  returned  from  India 
with  great  wealth ;  and  that  he  showed  him  at  the 
door  of  his  bedchamber  a  large  chest,  which  he 
said  he  had  once  had  full  of  gold ;  upon  which 
Bro>»Ti  observed,  *  I  am  glad  you  can  bear  it  so 
near  your  bedchamber.'" 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  London. 
—Johnson  :  **  Saunders  Welch,  the  Justice^ 
who  was  once  high  constable  of  Holbom,  and 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state 
of  the  poor,  told  me  that  I  underrated  the 
number,  when  I  computed  that  twenty  a-week, 
that  is,  above  a  thousand  a  year,  died  of  hunger ; 
not  absolutely  of  immediate  hunger,  but  of  tfie 
wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are  the  con- 
sequences of  hunger.  This  happens  only  in  so 
large  a  place  as  London,  where  people  are  not 
known.  What  we  are  told  about  the  great  sums 
got  by  begging  is  not  true;  the  trade  is  over- 
stocked. And,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  there 
are  many  who  cannot  get  work.  A  particular 
kind  of  manufacture  fails  ;  those  who  have  been 
used  to  work  at  it,  can,  for  some  time,  work  at 
nothing  else.  You  meet  a  man  begging;  you 
charge  him  with  idleness  :  he  says,  *  I  am  willing 
to  labour.  Will  you  give  me  work  ? '— *  I  cannot' 
*  Why  then  you  have  no  right  to  charge  me  with 
idleness.* " 

We  left  Mr  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson 
had  said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening  prayers. 
As  we  walked  along  he  complained  of  a  little 
gout  in  his  toe,  and  said,  "I  slian't  go  to  prayers 
to-night ;  I  shall  go  to-morrow :  whenever  I 
miss  church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another 
day.  But  I  do  not  always  do  it."  This  was  a 
fair  exhibition  of  that  vibration  between  pious 
resolutions  and  indolence,  which  many  of  as 
have  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long, 
quiet  conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr  Hugh  Blair  am 
ceming  Pope  (in  writing  whose  life  he  was  now 
employed),  which  I  shall  insert  as  a  Literary 
curiosity.* 

*  The  Rev.  Dr  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  thePrtfiMtto  his 
valnabie  edition  of  Archbishop  King'k  "  Essay  00  the  Orif  m  of 
Evil,"  nentions  that  the  prindples  maintained  m  it  had  been 
adapted  by  Pope  in  his  "  Essav  on  Man;"  and  adds,  "The 
fact,  notwithstanding  such  denial  (Bishop  Warbvrtoa'sX  mifht 
have  been  strictly  verified  by  an  unexceptional  testimony,  vu., 
that  of  the  htte  Lord  Bathurst,  who  saw  the  very  same  system 
of  the  r6  ^Ariov  (taken  from  the  Archbishop)  in  Lord  Boliog- 
broke's  own  hand,  lying  before  Mr  Pope,  while  he  w«s  oonpoa- 
inghis  E&sfiy."  This  ts  respectable  etSdence:  bat  that  of  Dr 
Blair  is  more  direct  from  the  (buntahihead,  as  well  as  more  fiUL 
Let  me  add  to  it  that  of  Dr  Joseph  Warton  :—**  The  late  Lord 
Bathurst  rnpeatedly  assured  me  that  he  had  read  the  nAxik 
scheme  of '  The  Essay  ott  i&fan,'  in  the  hand  writing  of  Bolior 
bn^e,  and  drawn  op  in  a  series  of  propoaitioiis,  which  Pope 
was  to  versify  and  illustrate."— iF«»/r  en  the  Gau'ns  amd 
IVritings  o/Pop€^  vol.  ii.  p.  6a. 


i      J 
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"TO  JAMES  BOSWELI^  ESQ. 

**  Brou^hion  Park^  Sept.  21,  1779, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"In  the  year  1763,  being  at  London,  I  was 
carried  by  Dr  John  Blair,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, to  dine  at  old  Lord  Bathurst's ;  where 
we  found  the  late  Mr  Mallet,  Sir  James  Porter, 
who  had  been  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
the  late  Dr  Macaulay,  and  two  or  three  more. 
The  conversation  turning  on  Mr  Pope,  Lord 
Bathurst  told  us,  that  *  The  Essay  on  Man '  was 
originally  composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  in 
prose,  and  that  Mr  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it 
mto  verse  :  that  he  had  read  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  re- 
membered well,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  whether 
most  to  admire  the  elegance  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's prose,  or  the  beauty  of  Mr  Pope's  verses. 
When  Lord  Bathurst  told  this,  Mr  Mallet  bade 
me  attend,  and  remember  this  remarkable  piece 
of  information ;  as,  by  the  course  of  nature,  I 
might  survive  his  Lordship,  and  be  a  witness  of 
his  having  said  so.  The  conversation  was  in- 
deed too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  A  few 
days  after,  meeting  with  you,  who  were  then  also 
at  London,  you  will  remember  that  I  mentioned 
to  you  what  had  passed  on  this  subject,  as  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  anecdote.  But  what 
ascertains  my  recollection  of  it  beyond  doubt  is, 
that  being  accustomed  to  keep  a  journal  of  what 
passed  when  I  was  at  London,  which  I  wrote 
out  every  evening,  I  find  the  particulars  of  the 
above  information,  just  as  I  have  now  given 
them,  distinctly  marked  ;  and  am  thence  enabled 
to  fix  this  conversation  to  have  passed  on  Friday, 
the  22nd  of  April  1763. 

"  I  remember  also  distinctly,  (though  I  have 
not  for  this  the  authority  of  my  Journal),  that  in 
the  conversation  going  on  concerning  Mr  Pope, 
I  took  notice  of  a  report  which  had  been  some- 
times propagated  that  he  did  not  understand 
Greek.  Lord  Bathurst  said  to  me  that  he  knew 
that  to  be  false  ;  for  the  part  of  the  *  Iliad '  was 
translated  by  Mr  Pope  in  his  house  in  the 
country ;  and  that  in  the  morning  when  they 
assembled  at  breakfast,  Mr  Pope  used  frequently 
to  repeat,  with  great  rapture,  the  Greek  lines 
which  he  had  been  translating,  and  then  to  give 
them  his  version  of  them,  and  to  compare  them 
together. 

"  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to 
Dr  Johnson,  you  have  my  full  liberty  to  g^ve 
them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will,  at  the  same  time, 
present  to  him  my  most  respectful  compliments, 
with  best  wishes  for  his  success  and  £ame  in  all 
his  literary  undertakings.  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  my  dearest  Sir, 

"  Your  most  aflfectionate, 

"  And  obliged  humble  sen'ant, 
"Hugh  Blair.* 

Johnson  :  "Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  this  is  too 

stronj^ly  stated.    Pope  may  have  had  from  Boling- 

.    broke  the  philosophic  stajmnn  of  his   Essay ; 

^  ^.nd  admitting  this  to  be  true,  Lord  Bathurst  did 


not  intentionally  falsify.  But  the  thing  is  not 
true  in  the  latitude  that  Blair  seems  to  imagine; 
we  are  sure  that  the  poetical  imagery,  which 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  poem,  was  Pope's  own- 
It  is  amazing,  Sir,  what  deviations  there  are 
from  precise  truth,  in  the  account  which  is  given 
of  almost  ever>'thing.  I  told  Mrs  Tlirale,  *  You 
have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth,  that  you  ne\'er 
tax  your  memory  with  the  exact  thing.'  Now, 
what  is  the  use  of  the  memory  to  truth,  if  one  is 
careless  of  exactness  ?  Lord  Hailes's  *  Annals  of 
Scotland '  are  very  exact ;  but  they  contain  mere 
dry  particulars.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
Dictionary.  You  know  such  things  are  there ; 
and  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please.  Robert- 
son paints  ;  but  the  misforttme  is,  you  arc  sure 
he  docs  not  know  the  people  whom  he  paints  ;  so 
you  cannot  suppose  a  likeness.  Characters  should 
never  be  given  by  an  historian,  unless  he  knew 
the  people  whom  he  describes,  or  copies  from 
those  who  knew  them." 

BOSWELL:  "Why,  Sir,  do  people  play  this 
trick  which  I  observe  now,  when  I  look  at  your 
grate,  putting  the  shovel  against  it  to  make  the 
fire  bum?"  Johnson  :  "They  play  the  trick, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  fire  bum.  There  is  a 
better ;  setting  the  poker  perpendicularly  up  at 
right  angles  with  the  grate.  In  the  days  of 
superstition  they  thought  as  it  made  a  cross  with 
the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the  witch." 

BoswELL :  "  By  associating  with  you,  Sir,  I 
am  always  getting  an  accession  of  wisdom.  But 
perhaps  a  man,  after  knowing  his  own  character 
— the  limited  strength  of  his  o>vn  mind— should 
not  be  desirous  of  having  too  much  wisdom,  con- 
sxd&rm^— quid valeant  humeri— \\ovf  little  he  can 
carry."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  be  as  wise  as  you  can ; 
let  a  man  be  aliis  latus^  sapiens  sibi  ; 

*  Though  pleased  to  sec  the  dolphins  play, 
1  mind  my  compass  and  my  way.*  * 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning, 
and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavem  in  the  evening. 
Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom  and 
his  own  virtue,  without  minding  too  much  what 
others  think." 

He  said,  "Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the 
scheme  of  an  English  Dictionary ;  but  I  had 
long  thought  of  it."  Boswetx:  "You  did  not 
know  what  you  were  undertaking."  Johnson: 
"  Yes,  Sir,  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  under- 
taking— and  very  well  how  to  do  it — and  have 
done  it  very  well."  Boswell:  "An  excellent 
climax  1  and  it  has  availed  you.  In  your  Preface 
you  say,  *  What  would  it  avail  me  in  this  gloom 
of  solitude?*  You  have  been  agreeably  mis- 
taken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  obser\'es,  "  I  cannot 
but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, paid  to  thisgreatman  byhis  biographers: 
every  house  in  which  he  resided  is  historically 
mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  neglect 
naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his 
presence."  I  had,  before  I  read  this  observation, 
been  desirous  of  showing  th;*t  respect  to  Johnson 
•  •' The  Spl*j«n,- m  poem. 
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by  various  inquiries.  Finding  him  this  evening 
in  a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him  to 
give  me  an  exact  list  of  his  places  of  residence, 
since  he  entered  the  metropolis  as  an  author, 
which  I  subjoin  in  a  note.* 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend 
of  mine*^*  and  his  lady,  concerning  conjugal  in- 
fidelity, which  my  friend  had  maintained  was  by 
no  means  so  bad  in  the  husband  as  in  the  wife. 
Johnson  :  "  Your  friend  was  in  the  right.  Sir. 
Between  a  man  and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different 
question :  but  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a 
husband's  infidelity  is  nothing.  They  are  con- 
nected by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious  con- 
siderations of  community.  Wise  married  women 
don't  trouble  themselves  about  infidelity  in  their 
husbands."  Bos  WELL :  "  To  be  sure  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  offence  of  infidelity 
m  a  man  and  that  of  his  wife."  JOHNSON :  "  The 
difference  is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no 
bastards  upon  his  wife." 

Here  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Johnson 
was  entirely  in  the  right  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  controverted,  that  the  difference  in  the  degree 
of  criminality  is  very  great,  on  account  of  conse- 
quences ;  but  still  It  ma)r  be  maintained,  that, 
independent  of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is  by 
no  means  a  light  offence  in  a  husband ;  because 
it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attachment,  in  which  a 
mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with  such  refined 
sentiments  as  Massinger  has  exhibited  in  his  play 
of  "  The  Picture."  Johnson  probably  at  another 
time  would  have  admitted  this  opinion.  And  let 
it  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was  very 
careful  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to  irre- 
gular conduct.  A  gentleman's  not  adverting  to 
the  distinction  made  by  him  upon  this  subject, 
supposed  a  case  of  singular  perverseness  in 
a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  "That  then  he 
thought  a  husband  might  do  as  he  pleased  with 
a  safe  conscience."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  this 
is  wild  indeed  (smiling) ;  you  must  consider  that 
fornication  is  a  crime  in  a  single  man  ;  and  you 
cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being  married." 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  obser\'ing,  "In 
everything  in  which  they  differ  from  us  they  are 
wrong."  He  was  even  against  the  invocation  of 
saints ;  in  short,  he  was  in  the  humour  of  op- 
position. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt  little 
Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  in  Scotland, 
that  I  had  for  a  long  time  hardly  applied  at  all 
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to  the  Study  of  that  noble  language,  and  that  I 
was  desirous  of  being  told  by  him  what  method 
to  follow  ;  he  recommended  to  me  as  easy  helps, 
Sylvanus's  "First  Book  of  the  Iliad;"  Daw- 
son's "  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament ;" 
and  "  Hesiod,"  with  Pasori's  Lexicon  at  the  end 
of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Newhaven,  and  some 
other  company,  none  of  whom  I  recollect,  but  a 
beautiful  Miss  Graham,**^  a  relation  of  his  Lord- 
ship's, who  asked  Dr  Johnson  to  hob  or  nob 
with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  such  pleasine 
attention,  and  politely  told  her  he  never  drank 
wine  :  but  if  she  would  drink  a  glass  of  water, 
he  was  much  at  her  service.  She  accepted. 
"Oh,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Newhaven,  "you  arc 
caught"  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  I  do  not  see  Aow  I 
am  caughty  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't  want  to 
get  free  again.  If  I  am  caught  I  hope  to  be 
kept."  Then  when  the  two  glasses  of  water 
were  brought,  smiling  placidly  to  the  young 
lady,  he  said,  "  Madam,  let  us  reciprocate.^ 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an 
argument  for  some  time,  concerning  the  Middle- 
sex election.  Johnson  said,  "Parliament  may 
be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as  a  man  is 
bound  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie  the  knot 
As  it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
expel,  and  expel  again  and  again,  why  not  allow 
of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that  Parliament, 
rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up 
between  Parliament  and  the  people."  Lord 
Newhaven  took  the  opposite  side ;  out  respect- 
fully said,  "  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  you, 
Dr  Johnson ;  I  speak  to  be  instructed."  This 
had  its  full  effect  on  my  friend.  He  bowed  his 
head  almost  as  low  as  the  table  to  a  compliment- 
ing nobleman,  and  called  out,  "  My  Lord,  my 
Lord,  I  do  not  desire  all  this  ceremony  ;  let  us 
tell  our  minds  to  one  another  auietly."  Afler 
the  debate  was  over,  he  said,  "  I  nave  got  lights 
on  the  subject  to-day  which  I  had  not  before." 
This  was  a  great  deal  from  him,  especially  as 
he  had  written  a  pamphlet  upon  it 

He  observed,  "The  House  of  Commons  was 
originally  not  a  privilege  of  the  people,  but  a 
check  for  the  Crown  on  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
remember  Henry  VI 1 1,  wanted  them  to  do  some- 
thing ;  they  hesitated  in  the  morning,  but  did  it 
in  the  afternoon.  He  told  them,  *  It  is  well  you 
did,  or  half  your  heads  should  have  been  upon 
Temple  Bar.*  But  the  House  of  Commons  is 
now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
and  therefore  must  be  bribed."  He  added,  "  I 
have  no  delight  in  talking  of  public  affairs." 

Of  his  fellow-collegian,  the  celebrated  Mr 
George  Whitefield,3<»  he  said,  "Whitefield  never 
drew  as  much  attention  as  a  mountebank  does; 
he  did  not  draw  attention  by  doing  better  than 
others,  but  by  doing  what  was  strange.  Were 
Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his*  ^ 
head  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would  collect  a 
multitude  to  hear  him;  but  no  wise  man  would 
say  he  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.     I  never 

•  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwood,  Bart.  \ 
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treated  Whitefield's  ministry  with  contempt:  I 
believe  he  did  good.  He  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among 
them  he  was  of  use.  But  when  £uniliarity  and 
noise  daim  the  praise  due  to  knowledge,  art, 
and  elegance,  we  must  beat  down  such  pre- 
tensions.** 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  at 
this  time,  is  only  what  follows: — I  told  him  that 
when  I  objected  to  keeping  company  with  a 
notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated  friend  of  ours '^  said 
to  me,  "  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  live  laxly 
in  the  world,  as  you  and  I  do,  can  with  propriety 
assume  such  an  authority;  Dr  Johnson  may, 
who  is  uniformly  exemplary  in  his  conduct. 
But  it  is  not  very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel 
to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow,"  Johnson: 
"Nay,  Sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Because  a 
man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things,  is  he  to  be 
right  in  nothing?  Because  a  man  sometimes 
gets  dnmk,  is  he  therefore  to  steal?  This 
doctrine  would  very  soon  bring  a  man  to  the 
gallows.** 

Afler  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  how 
far  sincere  Christians  should  associate  with  the 
avowed  enemies  of  religion;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  almost  every  man's  mind  may  be  more 
or  less  "corrupted  by  evil  communications;*' 
secondly,  the  world  may  very  naturally  supfrose 
that  they  are  not  really  in  earnest  in  rehgion, 
who  can  easily  bear  its  opponents;  and,  thirdly, 
if  the  profane  find  themselves  ouite  well  received 
by  the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  an  open 
declaration  of  their  infidelity,  and  one  of  the 
probable  chances  of  obliging  them  seriously  to 
reflect,  which  their  being  shunned  would  do,  is 
removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all 
occasions  an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  I 
proposed  to  him  that  we  should  make  a  tour. 
Johnson:  "  It  is  the  last  place  where  I  should 
wish  to  travel."  BOSWELL:  "  Should  you  not 
like  to  see  Dublin,  Sir?"  Johnson:  "No,  Sir; 
Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital"  Bo$W£LL:  "  Is 
not  the  Giant's  Causeway  worth  seeing?" 
Johnson  :  "  Worth  seeing  ?  Yes,  but  not  worth 
going  to  see." 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation, 
and  thus  generously  expressed  himself  to  a 
gentleman  from  that  country,  on  the  subject  of 
an  union  which  artful  politicians  have  often  had 
in  view.  "  Do  not  make  an  union  with  us.  Sir; 
we  should  unite  with  you,  only  to  rob  you.  We 
should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had  had 
anything  of  which  we  could  have  robbed  them." 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  manners 
and  everything  about  him,  though  e^xpensive, 
were  coarse,  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  see  in  him  vulgar 
prosperity.** 

A  foreign  minister  ^o*  of  no  very  high  talents, 
who  had  been  in  his  company  for  a  considerable 
time  quite  overlooked,  happened  luckily  to  men- 
^^on  that  he  had  read  some  of  his  "Rambler" 
ijn  Italian,  and  admired  it  much.  This  pleased 
hiim  greatly.    He  observed  that  the  title  had 
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been  translated,  "  II  Genio  Errante,"  though  I 
have  been  told  it  was  rendered  more  ludicrously, 
"  II  Vagabondo ; "  and  finding  that  this  minister 
£[ave  such  a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  atten- 
tion to  him,  and  on  the  first  remark  which  he 
made,  however  simple,  exclaimed,  "The  Am- 
bassador says  well  His  Excellency  observes — " 
And  then  he  expanded  and  enriched  the  little 
that  had  been  said,  in  so  strong  a  manner, 
that  it  appeared  something  of  consequence. 
This  was  exceedingly  entertaining  to  the  com- 
pany who  were  present,  and  many  a  time  after- 
wards it  fiimished  a  pleasant  topic  of  merriment ; 
"  The  Ambassador  says  well^^  became  a  laugh- 
able term  of  applause,  when  no  mighty  matter 
had  been  expressed. 

I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18,  and 
accompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where 
his  regiment  was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

**MR  BOSWELL  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

**  Chester^  Oct  22,  1779, 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 
"  It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left  London ;  for 
we  chose  to  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mount- 
stuart,  who  was  to  set  out  on  that  day  on  his 
embassy  to  Turin.  We  drove  on  excellently, 
and  reached  Lichfield  in  good  time  enough  that 
night  The  Colonel  had  heard  so  preferable  a 
character  of  the  George,  that  he  would  not  put 
Up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see  our 
host,  Wilkins.  We  found  at  the  George  as  good 
accommodation  as  we  could  wish  to  have,  and  I 
fully  enjoyed  the  comfortable  thought  that  /  was 
in  Lichfield  of^ain.  Next  morning  it  rained  very 
hard ;  and  as  I  had  much  to  do  m  a  little  time, 
I  ordered  a  postchaise,  and  between  ei^ht  and 
nine,  sallied  forth  to  make  a  round  of  visits.  I 
fint  went  to  Mr  Green,  hoping  to  have  had  him 
to  accompany  me  to  all  my  other  friends,  but  he 
was  engaged  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  who  was  then  lying  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of 
the  gout  Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
additions  to  Green's  museum,  from  which  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  break  away,  I  next  went  to  the 
Friary,  where  I  at  first  occasioned  some  tumult 
in  the  ladies,  who  were  not  prepared  to  receive 
company  so  early  :  but  my  name^  which  has  by 
wonderful  felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated 
with  yours,  soon  made  all  easy ;  and  Mrs  Cobb 
and  Miss  Adey  re-assumed  dieir  seats  at  tlie 
breakfast  table,  which  they  had  quitted  with  some 
precipitation.  They  received  me  with  the  kind- 
ness of  an  old  acquaintance ;  and  after  we  had 
joined  in  a  cordial  chorus  to  your  praise,  Mrs 
Cobb  gave  me  the  high  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  you  said,  *  Boswell  is  a  man  who,  I  believe, 
never  left  a  house  without  leaving  a  wish  for 
his  return.*  And  she  afterwards  added,  that  she 
bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever  I  came  to  Lichfield, 
she  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the  Friary. 
From  tnence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick*s,  where  I 
also  found  a  very  flattering  welcome.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  his  usual  cheerfulness ; 
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and  he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  I 
could,  and  pass  a  week  with  him.    From  Mr 
Garrick*s,  I  went  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr 
Seward.    I  was  first  entertained  by  his  lady  and 
daughter,  he  himself  being  in  bed  with  a  cold, 
according  to  his  valetudinary  custom.    But  he 
desired  to  see  me  ;  and  I  found  him  dressed  in 
his  black  gown,  with  a  white  flannel  nightgown 
above  It ;  so  that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican 
friar.    He  was  good-humoured  and  polite  ;  and 
under  his  roof  too  my  reception  was  very  pleas- 
ing.   I  then  proceeded  to  Stowhill,  and  first 
p^d  my  respects  to  Mrs  Gastrcll,  whose  con- 
versation I  was  not  willing  to  quit.    But  my 
sand-glass  was  now  beginning  to  run  low,  as  I 
could  not  trespass  too  long  on  the  Colonel's 
kindness,  who  obligingly  waited  for  me;  so  I 
hastened  to  Mrs  Aston's,**  whom  I  found  much 
better  than  I  feared  1  should ;  and  there  I  met 
a  brother-in-law  of  these  ladies,  who   talked 
much  of  you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appeared 
to  me.    It  then  only  remained  to  visit  Mrs  Lucy 
Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  with  sincere 
satisfaction  on  both  sides.    I  am  siurc  I"  was 
glad  to  see  her  again ;  and,  as  I  take  her  to  be 
very  honest,  I  trust  she  was  glad  to  see  me 
agam  ;  for  she  expressed  herself  so  that  I  could 
not  doubt  of  her  being  in  earnest    What  a 
great  keystone  of  kindness,  my  dear  Sir,  were 
you  that  morning ;  for  we  were  all  held  to- 
gether by  our  common  attachment  to  you.  ^  I 
cannot  say  that  I  ever  passed  two  hours  with 
more  self-complacency  than  I  did  those  two  at 
Lichfield.    Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion 
that  this  is  idle  vanity.    Will  not  you  confirm 
me  in  my  persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself 
so  regarded  has  just  reason  to  be  happy  ? 

"  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tues- 
day; and  here  again  I  am  in  a  state  of  much 
enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and  his  officers  treat 
me  with  all  the  civility  I  could  wish ;  and  I  play 
my  part  admirably.  Ixetus  aliiSy  sapiens  sidi, 
the  classical  sentence  which  you,  I  imagine,  in- 
vented the  other  day,  is  exemplified  in  my  pre- 
sent existence.  The  Bishop  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  kno\\'n  several  years  ago,  shows 
me  much  attention ;  and  1  am  edified  by  his 
conversation.  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that 
his  Lordship  admires,  very  highly,  your  Prefaces 
to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtaining  an  extension 
of  agreeable  acquaintance :  so  that  I  am  kept 
In  animated  variety ;  and  the  study  of  the  place 
itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books,  and  of  the 
Bishop,  IS  sufficient  occupation.  Chester  pleases 
my  fancy  more  than  any  town  I  ever  saw.  But 
I  will  not  enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

•*  How  long  I  snail  stay  here  I  cannot  yet  say. 
I  told  a  very  pleasing  young  lady,*  niece  to  one 
of  the  Prebendaries,  at  whose  house  I  saw  her, 
*  I  have  come  to  Chester,  Madam,  I  cannot  tell 
how ;  and  far  less  can  I  tell  how  I  am  to  get 
away  fi-om  it.  Do  not  think  me  too  juvenile.'  I 
beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  favour  me  with  a 
Jetter  while  I  am  here,  and  add  to  the  happiness 


of  a  happy  friend,  who  Is  ever,  with  affectionate 
veneration,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  James  Boswell." 

"  If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch 
me  here,  I  shall  be  disappointed.  Two  lines 
from  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning  bright." 

*'T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«•  Lffndam,  October  27,  1779^ 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  Why  should  you  importune  me  so  earnestly 

to  write  ?  Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  hear 
of  distant  friends,  to  a  man  who  finds  himself 
welcome  wherever  he  goes,  and  makes  new 
friends  faster  tlian  he  can  want  them  ?  li^to 
the  delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of  recep- 
tion, anythmg  can  be  added  by  knowing  that 
you  retain  my  good-will,  you  may  indulge  your- 
self in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  small  addi- 
tion. 

"  I  sm  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of  Lich- 
field with  so  much  success:  the  oftener  yoa 
are  seen  the  more  you  are  liked.  It  was 
pleasing  to  me  to  read  that  Mrs  Aston  was  so 
well,  and  that  Lucy  Porter  was  so  glad  to  see 
you. 

"In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is 
much  to  be  observed :  and  you  will  easily  pro- 
cure yourself  skilful  directors.  But  what  will  you 
do  to  keep  away  the  black  dog  that  worries  yoa 
at  home?  If  you  would,  in  compliance  with  your 
father's  advice,  inquire  into  the  old  tenures  and 
old  characters  of  Scotland,  you  would  certainly 
open  to  yourself  many  striking  scenes  of  the 
manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  system, 
in  a  country  half  barbarous,  is  naturally  produc- 
tive of  ^tsX  anomalies  in  civil  life.  The  know- 
ledge of  past  times  is  naturally  growing  less  in  all 
cases  not  of  public  record ;  and  the  past  time  of 
Scotland  is  so  unlike  the  present,  that  it  is  already 
difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  image  the  economy 
q£  his  grandfather.  Do  not  be  tardy  nor  negli- 
gent ;  but  gather  up  eagerly  what  can  yet  be 
found.* 

"We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of  another 
project — a  History  of  the  late  insurrection  in 

I  Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents.  Many  false- 

I  hoods  are  passing  into  uncontradicted  history. 

^  Voltaire,  who  loved  a  striking  story,  has  told 
what  he  could  not  find  to  be  true. 

"You  may  make  collections  for  either  of 
these  projects^  or  for  both,  as  opportunities 
occur,  and    digest  your  materials  at    leisure. 

:  The  great  direction  which  Burton  has  left 
to  men  disordered  like  you,  is  this — Be  not 
solitary  J  be  not  idle;  which  I  would  thus 
modify; — If  you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary;  'if 

I  you  are  solitary,  be  not  idle. 

'      "  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

^  I  faavt  m  raluable  collection  made  by  my  fitther,  wbich,  with^ 
spae  mddtdons  and  iUitatrktions  of  my  tNtn^  I  inteoHd  to  publisli  J 


*  Aliss  Leticia  Branstoo. 


my  father,  but  as  bei»f  aesicended,  by  toe  moth«^»  side,  frc J 
the  able  aiwl  leaned  Sir  Jobs  Sloow,  whose  merit  bids  dritaij 
to  all  die  attempts  which  haire  been  made  to  lessen  his  fume,  i 


\ 
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•*  TO  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

'*  CarlisU,  Nov.  7,  1779, 
"  Mv  Dear  Sir, 

"  That  I  should  importune  you  to  write  to 
me  at  Chester  is  not  wonderful,  when  you 
consider  what  an  avidity  I  have  for  delight; 
and  that  the  amor  of  pleasure,  like  the  a$nor 
nummi^  increases  hi  proportion  with  the 
quantity  which  we  possess  of  it  Your  letter, 
so  full  of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel, 
came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while 
already  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite 
enchanted  at  Chester;  so  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  enchantment  was 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Circ^;  for  so  far  was 
there  from  being  anything  sensual  in  it,  tliat 
I  was  cdl  ndntL  I  do  not  mean  all  reason 
only:  for  my  fancy  was  kept  finely  in  play. 
And  why  not?— If  you  please  I  will  send  >'ou  a 
copy,  or  an  abridgment  of  my  Chester  journal, 
which  is  truly  a  log-book  of  felicity. 

"The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindness 
which  was  very  flattering.  I  told  him  that 
/ou  regretted  you  had  seen  so  little  of  Chester. 
His  Lordship  bade  me  tell  you,  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  show  you  more  of  it  I  am  proud 
to  find  the  friendship  with  which  you  honour 
me  is  known  in  so  many  places. 

"  I  arrived  here  last  night*  Our  friend  the 
Dean  has  been  gone  from  hence  some  months; 
but  I  am  told  at  my  Inn,  that  he  is  very 
papulous  (popular).  However,  I  found  Mr 
Law,  the  Archdeacon,  son  to  the  Bishop,  and 
with  him  I  have  breakfasted  and  dinea  very 
agreeably.  I  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the 
assizes  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago;  he 
is  a  man  of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  un- 
common genius,  and,  I  beueve,  sincere  x^igion. 
I  received  the  hol)r  sacrament  in  the  Cathedral 
in  the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  month;  and  was  at  prayers  there  in  the 
morning.  It  is  divinely  cheering  to  me  to 
think  that  there  is  a  Cathedral  so  near  Auchin- 
leck;  and  I  now  leave  Old  England  hi  such  a 
state  of  mind  as  I  am  thanknil  to  God  for 
granting  me. 

"The  black  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I 
cannot  but  dread ;  yet,  as  I  have  been  for  some 
time  past  in  a  militaiy  train,  I  trust  I  shall  re- 
pulse him.  To  hear  from  you  will  animate  me 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  I  therefore  hope, 
that  soon  after  my  return  to  the  northern  field,  I 
shall  receive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

"  Colonel  Stuart  did  mc  the  honour  to  escort 
me  in  his  carriage  to  show  me  Liverpool,  and 
iioin  Uicnce  back  again  to  Warrington,  where 
we  jjarted.*  In  justice  to  my  valuable  wife,  I 
must  inform  you  she  wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was 
so  happy,  she  would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish 
nie  to  return  sooner  than  business  absolutely 
required  my  presence.      She  made  my  clerk 

*  His  regiment  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Tamaica  where  he 
accompanied  it,  and  almoeC  lost  hU  life  by  the  climate.  This 
toiparttal  order,  I  should  think  a  soflScient  refutation  of  the  idle 
rumour  that  "there  was  still  something  behind  the  throne 
greater  thao  the  throne  itself." 


write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same 
purpose,  by  commission  from  her;  and  this  day 
a  kind  letter  fix>m  her  met  me  at  the  Post- 
office  here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the 
little  ones  were  well,  and  expressing  all  their 
wishes  for  my  return  home. 
"  I  am,  more  and  more, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
*'And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Jam£S  Boswell." 

*'T0  JAMES  BOSWELLy  ESQ. 

*^  London,  Nov,  13,  1779. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  last  letter  was  not  only  kind  but  fond. 
But  I  wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all  intellectual 
excesses,  and  neither  to  exalt  your  pleasures,  nor 
aggravate  your  vexations  beyond  then-  real  and 
natural  state.  Why  should  you  not  be  as  liappy 
at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester  ?  In  culpa  est  am- 
mtts^  gut  se  non  effugU  usquam.  Please  your- 
self with  your  wife  and  children,  and  studies, 
and  practice. 

•*  I  have  sent  a  petition,*  from  Lucy  Porter, 
with  which  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether 
it  is  proper  to  comply.  Return  me  her  letter, 
which  I  have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the  whole 
case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  anything  that  you 
may  afterwards  repent  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you 
know  to  be  Mr  Garrick's  niece. 

"  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle, 
he  ma^  be  very  happy.  He  has  in  his  disposal 
two  livings,  each  equal,  or  almost  eauaJ  in  value 
to  the  deanery ;  he  may  take  one  nimself,  and 
give  the  other  to  his  son. 

"How  near  is  the  Cathedral  to  Aucbinleck, 
that  you  are  so  much  delighted  with  it  ?  It  is, 
I  suppose,  at  least,  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
off.  However,  if  you  are  pleased,  it  is  so  far 
well. 

"  Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have  firom 
your  father,  and  the  state  of  his  health.  Please 
him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no  pain  to 
his  last  years. 

"  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to 
tell  you.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Lang- 
ton.  Beauclerk  is  just  returned  from  Brighthelm- 
stone,  I  am  told  much  better.  Mr  Thrale  and 
his  family  are  still  there  ;  and  his  health  is  said 
to  be  visibly  improved  ;  he  has  not  bathed  but 
hunted. 

"  At  Bolt  Court  there  is  much  malignity,  bu'. 
of  late  little  open  hostility.     I  have  had  a  cold, 
but  it  is  gone. 
"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Bos  well,  &c. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

On  November  22,  and  December  21,  I  wrot* 
to  him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favourable 
report  of  the  fSwnily  of  Miss  Doxy's  lover— that 
after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  I  had  discovered 
the  sister  of  Mr  Francis  Stewartj  one  of  his 
amanuenses  when  writing  his  Dictionary :  that 

'  Rcquestiog  me  to  inquire  concerning  the  (amily  of  a  gciiile* 
man  iHm  was  wxx  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Doxy. 
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I  had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a  guinea  for 
an  old  pocket-book  of  her  brother's,  which  he 
had  retained ;  and  that  the  good  woman,  who 
was  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  but  con- 
tented and  placid,  wondered  at  his  scrupulous 
and  liberal  honesty,  and  received  the  guinea 
as  if  sent  her  by  Providence.  That  1  had 
repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep  his  promise 
to  send  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
that  this  memento,  like  Delenda  est  Carihof^o^ 
must  be  in  every  letter  that  I  should  write  to  him, 
till  I  had  obtained  my  object 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for 
the  completion  of  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  upon  which  he  was  employed  so  far  as 
his  indolence  allowed  him  to  labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  i,  and  March  13, 
sending  him  my  notes  of  Lord  Marchmont's  in- 
formation concerning  Pope,  complaining  that  I 
had  not  heard  from  him  for  almost  four  months, 
though  he  was  two  letters  in  my  debt ;  that  I 
had  suffered  again  from  melancholy;  hoping 
that  he  had  been  ip  so  much  better  company 
(die  Poets),  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  his 
distant  friends;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  I 
should  have  some  recompense  for  my  uneasi- 
ness ;  that  the  state  of  my  affairs  did  not  admit 
of  my  coming  to  London  this  year,  and  begging 
he  would  return  me  Goldsmith's  two  poems, 
with  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr  Lawrence,  having  now  suffered 
the  greatest  affliction  to  which  a  man  is  liable, 
and  which  Johnson  himself  had  felt  in  the 
most  severe  manner,  Johnson  wrote  to  him  in 
an  admirable  strain  of  sympathy  and  pious 
consolation. 

"TO  DR  LAWRENCE. 

** January  20,  1 780. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"At  a  time  when  all  your  friends  ought  to 
show  their  kindness,  and  with  a  character  which 
ought  to  make  all  that  know  you  your  friends, 
you  may  wonder  that  you  have  yet  heard 
nothing  from  me. 

"  I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious  cough, 
for  which  within  these  ten  days  I  have  been  bled 
once,  fasted  four  or  five  times,  taken  physic  five 
times,  and  opiates,  I  think  six.  This  day  it 
seems  to  remit. 

"The  loss,  dear  Sir,  which  you  have  lately 
suffered,  I  felt  many  years  ago,  and  know,  there- 
fore, how  much  has  been  taken  from  you,  and 
how  little  help  can  be  had  from  consolation. 
He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  has  loved,  sees 
himself  disjointed  from  the  only  mind  that  has 
the  same^  hopes,  and  fears,  and  interest ;  from 
the  only  companion  with  whom  he  has  shared 
much  good  or  evil ;  and  with  whom  he  could 
set  his  mind  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or 
anticipate  the  future.  The  continuity  of  being 
Is  lacerated  ;  the  settled  course  of  sentiment  and 
action  is  stopped :  and  life  stands  suspended 
and  motionless,  till  it  is  driven  by  external 
causes  into  a  new  channel.  But  the  time  of 
suspense  is  dreadful. 


"  Our  first  recourse,  in  this  distressed  solitude, 
is,  perhaps  for  want  of  habitual  piety,  to  a  gloomy 
acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of  two  mortal  beings, 
one  must  lose  the  other;  but  surely  there  is  a 
higher  and  better  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the 
consideration  of  that  Providence  which  watches 
over  all,  and  a  belief  that  the  living  and  the  dead 
are  equally  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  reunite 
those  whom  he  has  separated;  or  who  sees  that 
it  is  best  not  to  reunite, 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"4>r//8,  178a 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Well,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  the  Chester- 
field letter ;  but  I  will  write  once  again  without 
it  Never  impose  tasks  upon  mortals.  To 
require  two  things  is  the  way  to  have  them  both 
undone. 

"For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention  in 
your  affairs  I  am  sorry;  but  ciifficulty  is  now 
very  general :  it  is  not  therefore  less  grievous, 
for  there  is  less  hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not  to 
give  you  advice,  not  knowing  the  state  of  your 
affairs ;  and  general  counsels  about  prudence  and 
frugality  would  do  you  little  good.  You  are,  how- 
ever, in  the  right  not  to  increase  your  own  per- 
plexity by  a  journey  hither ;  and  I  hope  that  by 
staving  at  home  you  will  please  your  father. 

"Poor  dear  Beauclerk *«— «^^,  ut  soles^  dabis^ 
joca.  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his  acuteness  and 
maliciousness,  his  merriment  and  reasoning,  are 
now  over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be  found 
among  mankind.  He  directed  himself  to  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother— an  instance  of 
tenderness  which  I  hardly  expected.  He  has 
left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di,  and  if 
she  dies,  of  Mr  Langton,  and  of  Mr  Leicester, 
his  relation,  and  a  man  of  good  character.  His 
library  has  been  offered  for  sale  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador. 

"Dr  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of 
the  newspapers,  has  had  no  literary  loss.* 
Clothes  and  moveables  were  burnt  to  the  value 
of  about  100/. ;  but  his  papers,  and  I  think  his 
books,  were  all  preserved. 

"  Poor  Mr  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  danger 
from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and  recovered, 
beyond  the  expectation  of  his  physicians ;  he  is 
now  at  Bath,  that  his  mind  may  be  quiet,  and 
Mrs  Thrale  and  Miss  are  with  him. 

"  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to  your 
friends,  let  me  say  something  to  you  of  yourselfl 
You  are  always  complaining  of  melancholy,  and 
I  conclude  from  those  complaints  that  you  are 
fond  of  it.  No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is 
desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to 
conceal  that  of  which  he  is  ashamed.  Do  not 
pretend  to  deny  it;  manifestum  habemus  furem; 

*  By  a  fire  in  Northumberland   House,  where  he  had  an 
apartment  in  which  I  have  passed  many  an  agreeable  hour. 
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make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  your- 
self, never  to  mention  your  own  mental  diseases; 
if  you  are  never  to  speak  of  them  you  will  think 
on  them  but  little,  and  if  you  think  little  of  them, 
they  will  molest  you  rarely.  When  you  talk  of 
them,  it  is  plain  that  you  want  either  praise  or 
pity ;  for  praise  there  is  no  room,  and  pity  will 
do  you  no  good ;  therefore,  from  this  hour  speak 
no  more,  think  no  more,  about  them. 

"  Your  transaction  with  Mrs  Stewart  gave  me 
p^'reat  satisfaction ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  attention.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  her ; 
your  countenance  may  be  of  great  credit,  and  of 
consequence  of  great  advantage  to  her.  The 
memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind ; 
he  was  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady 
and  to  the  young  ladies.  I  should  like  to  see 
them,  pretty  loves. 

"  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Mrs  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her 
husband,  the  correspondence  between  Johnson 
and  her  was  carried  on  briskly.  I  shall  present 
my  readers  with  one  of  her  original  letters  to 
him  at  this  time,  which  will  amuse  them  probably 
more  than  those  well- written  but  studiea  epistles 
which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collection,^  because 
it  exhibits  the  easy  vivacity  of  their  literary  in- 
tercourse. It  is  also  of  value  as  a  key  to  John- 
son's answer,  which  she  has  printed  by  itself,  and 
of  which  I  shall  subjoin  extracts. 

"MRS  THRALE  TO  DR  JOHNSON. 

•*i?fl/A,  Friday,  April  %%. 

"  I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yesterday, 
dear  Sir,  with  a  most  circumstantial  date.  You 
took  trouble  with  my  circulating  letter,  Mr  Evans 
writes  me  word,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  so 
doing  ;  one  might  do  mischief  else  not  being  on 
the  spot. 

"Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs 
Montagu's :  there  was  Mr  Melmoth ;  I  do  not 
like  him  though^  nor  he  me  ;  it  was  expected  we 
should  have  pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  however, 
just  Tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough *  for  Whipgism,  and  Whig  enough  to 
abhor  you  for  Toryism. 

"Mrs  Montagu  flattered  him  finely;  so  he 
had  a  good  afternoon  on't  This  evening  we 
spend  at  a  concert.  Poor  Queeney*s  t  sore  eyes 
\have  just  released  her ;  she  had  a  long  confine- 
Vnent,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my 
rliiasterj  treated  her  very  goodnaturedly  with 
tfiie  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this  town,  a 
tiVilor's  daughter,  who  professes  music,  and 
t»aches  so  as  to  give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies, 
atXtive  and  threepence  a  lesson.  Miss  Bumey 
sayls,  she  is  a  great  performer;  and  I  respect 

T  Dr  John  Hinchliffc 

'  A  kind  of  nick-name  giv«n  to  Mrs  Thodo^t  eldest  danshttf, 
Cose  name  being  Etthtr  fhe  might  be  assimilated  to  a^WMH, 
\\  Mr  Thrale. 


the  wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily  ;  she 
is  very  modest  and  pretty-mannered,  and  not 
seventeen  years  old. 

"  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed ;  if  I  did  not 
write  regularly  you  would  half  forget  me,  and 
that  would  be  very  wron?,  for  I  felt  my  regard 
for  you  in  my  ace  last  nignt  when  the  critiasms 
were  going  on. 

"  This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseurship ;  we 
went  to  see  some  pictures  painted  by  a  gentle- 
man artist,  Mr  Taylor,**  of  this  place;  my 
master  makes  one  everywhere,  and  has  got  a 
good  dawling  companion  to  ride  with  him  now. 

He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have 

no  notion  of  health  for  a  man  whose  mouth  can- 
not be  sewed  up.  Bumey  and  I  and  Queeney 
tease  him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs  Montagu 
is  quite  serious  with  him :  but  what  can  one  do  ? 
He  will  eat,  I  think,  and  if  he  does  eat  I  know 
he  will  not  live ;  it  makes  me  very  unhappjr,  but 
I  must  bear  it.  Let  me  always  have  your  friend- 
ship. I  am,  most  sincerely,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  servant, 
"  H.  L.  T.» 

"DR  JOHNSON  TO  MRS  THRALE. 

'^London,  May  i^  178a 
"  Dearest  Madam, 

"  Mr  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently,  till  he 
can  persuade  himself  to  live  by  rule.*  .  •  •  ^ 
Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  musical  girl 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dis- 
like, where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly 
expected.  There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigil- 
ance not  over  benevolent;  and  as  attention  is 
strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded, 
any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  dif- 
ference where  there  is  no  restraint  will  commonly 
appear,  immediately  generates  dislike. 

"  Never  let  critiasm  operate  on  your  face  or 
your  mind :  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  is 
hurt  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of  reputation  can- 
not be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket ; 
a  very  few  names  may  be  considered  as  per- 
petual lamps  that  shine  unconsumed.  From  the 
author  of  *  Fiuosbome's  Letters '  I  cannot  think 
myself  in  much  danger.  1  met  him  only  once 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small  dis- 
pute reduced  him  to  whistle ;  having  not  seen  him 
since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor  Moore, 
the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  company. 

"  Mrs  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own 
inclinatioii,  is  very  convenient  You  would,  by 
your  own  confession,  want  a  companion ;  and  she 
is  par  pluribusj  conversing  with  her,  you  may 
find  variety  in  one,^* 

On  the  2nd  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  re- 
quested that  we  might  have  another  meeting 
somewhere  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr  Langton  I  received  soon  after  this 
time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  pass^igc^  teUdve 
both  to  Mr  Beauderk  and  Dr  Johnson. 

*  I  htf«  taken  the  liberty  to  1mv«  oot  a  few  lines. 
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"The  melancholy  informalion  you  have  re- 
ceived conoemmg  Mr  Beauclerk's  death  is  true. 
Had  his  talents  been  directed  in  any  sufficient 
degree  as  thej;  ought,  I  have  always  been 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to 
make  an  illustrious  figure ;  and  that  opinion  as 
it  had  been  in  part  formed  upon  Or  Johnson's 
judgment  receives  more  and  more  confirmation 
by  hearing  what,  since  his  death,  Dr  Johnson 
has  said  concerning  them  :  a  few  evenings  ago, 
he  was  at  Mr  Vesey*s,  where  Lord  Althorpe, 
who  was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there, 
addressed  Dr  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr 
Beauclerk's  death,  saying, '  Our  Club  has  had 
a  great  loss  since  we  met  last*  He  replied,  'A 
loss,  that  perhaps  the  whole  nadoQ  could  not 
repair  1 '  The  Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
his  endowments,  and  particularly  extolled  the 
wx>nderful  ease  with  which  he  uttered  what  was 
highly  excellent.  He  said,  that  'no  man  ever 
was  so  free  when  he  was  gomg  to  say  a  good 
thin^,  from  a  look  diat  expressed  that  it  was 
commg;  or,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look 
that  expressed  that  it  had  come.'  At  Mr 
Thrale's,  some  days  before,  when  we  were  talk- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  he  said,  referring  to 
the  same  idea  of  his  wonderful  facility,  *  Topham 
Beauclerk's  talents  were  those  which  he  had 
felt  himself  more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those 
of  any  whom  he  had  known.* 

"  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above,  at 
Mr  Vese/s,  you  would  have  been  much  grati- 
fied, as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  high  im- 
portance in  which  Dr  Johnson's  character  is 
held,  I  think  even  beyond  any  I  ever  before  was 
witness  to.  The  company  consisted  chiefly  of 
ladies,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Portland,  and  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  whom 
I  suppose,  from  her  rank,  I  must  name  before 
her  mother  Mrs  Boscawen,  and  her  elder  sister 
Mrs  Lewson,  who  was  likewise  there ;  Lady 
Lucan,  Lady  Clermont,  and  others  of  note  both 
for  their  station  and  understandings.  Among 
the  gentlemen  were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  I 
have  before  named,  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr  Wraxal,  whose  book 
>'0u  have  probably  seen,  *The  Tour  to  the 
Northern  Parts  of  Europe;*  a  very  agreeable 
ingenious  man  ;  **  Dr  Warren,  Mr  Pepys,  the 
Master  in  Chancery,  whom  I  believe  you  know, 
and  Dr  Barnard,  the  Provost  of  Eton.  As  soon 
as  Dr  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken  a 
chair,  the  company  began  to  collect  round  him, 
till  they  became  not  less  than  four,  if  not  five, 
deep ;  those  behind  standing,  and  listening 
oyer  the  heads  of  those  that  were  sitting  near 
him.  The  conversation  for  some  time  was 
chiefly  between  Dr  Johnson  and  the  Provost  of 
Eton,  while  the  others  contributed  occasionally 
their  remarks.  Without  attempting  to  detail 
the  particulars  of  the  conversation,  which,  per- 
haps, if  I  did,  I  should  spin  my  account  to  a 
tedious  length,  I  thought,  my  dear  Sir,  this 
general  accomit  of  the  respect  with  which  our 
valued  friend  was  attended  to,  might  be  accept- 
able." 


«T0  TH£  &EVERBND  DR  FARMB&. 

**Af<yr2S,  178a 

"Sir, 

^  I  know  your  disposition  to  second  any  lite- 
rary attempt,  and  therefore  venture  upooi  the 
liberty  of  entreating  you  to  procure  from  College 
or  University  registers,  all  die  dates  or  other 
informations  which  they  can  supply  relating  to 
Ambrose  Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were 
all  at  Cambridge,  and  of  whose  lives  I  am  to 
give  such  accounts  as  I  can  gather.  Be  pleased 
to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  Sir, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'*SAAf.  JOHNSOM." 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  prep&ring^ 
a  delightful  literary  entertainment  for  tne  world, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain  was  unexpectedly  disturbed,  by  the  miost 
horrid  series  of  outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a 
civilised  country.  A  relaxation  of  some  of  the 
severe  penal  provisions  against  our  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  Catholic  communion  had  been 
granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  opposition 
so  inconsiderable  mat  the  genuine  mildness  of 
Christianity,  united  with  liberal  policy,  seemed 
to  have  become  general  in  this  island.  But  a 
dark  and  mali^ant  spirit  of  persecution  soon 
showed  itself,  m  an  unworthy  petition  for  the 
repeal  of  the  wise  and  humane  statute.  That 
petition  was  brought  forward  by  a  mob,  with  the 
evident  purpose  oif  intimidation,  and  was  justly 
rejected.  But  the  attempt  was  accompanied 
and  followed  by  such  daring  violence  as  is  un- 
exampled in  history.  Of  this  extraordinary 
tumult,  Dr  Johnson  has  given  the  following 
concise,  lively,  and  just  account  in  his  "  Letters 
to  MrsThrale:"* 

"On  Friday, t  the  good  Protestants  met  in 
Saint  George's-Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westmmster, 
insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore 
it  with  great  tameness.  At  night  the  outrages 
began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

''An  exact  journal  of  a  week^  defiance  of 
government  I  cannot  give  ^ou.  On  Monday 
Mr  Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to 
Lord  Mansfield  (who  had,  I  think,  been  insulted 
too)  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and 
his  lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregu- 
larity. On  Tuesday  night  they  pulled  down 
Fielding's  house,  J  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the 
street  They  had  gutted,  on  Monday,  Sir 
George  Savile's  house,  but  the  building  was 
saved.  On  Tuesday  evening,  leaving  Fieldingjs 
ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their 
companions  who  had  been  seized  demolishing 
the  chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  release  them 
but  by  the  Mayor's  permission,  which  he  weac 
to  ask;  at  his  return  he  found  all  the  prisonerii 

*  I  have  selected  passages  from  aeveral  lettexs,  without  1 

tloniog  dates. 

t  June  a.  \ 

X  This  is  not  quite  correct ;  Sir  John  Fieldii«  w«b,  I  thiihki 

then  dead.    It  was  Justice  Hyde's  house  in  Sc  Martm's  Strew, 

Leicester  Fields,  that  was  gutted  Md  bis  goods  burnt  in  i 

street. 
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released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blaze.  They  then 
went  to  Bloomsbury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord 
Mansfield's  house,  which  they  pulled  down;  and 
as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them.  They 
have  since  gone  to  Caen  Wood,  but  a  guard  was 
there  before  them.  They  plundered  some 
Papists,  I  fhink,  and  burnt  a  mass-house  in 
Moorfields  the  same  night. 

"On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr  Scot  to 
look  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the 
fire  yet  glowmg.  As  I  went  by,  the  Protestants 
were  plundering  the  Sessions  House,  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred; 
but  they  did  their  wodc  at  leisure,  in  full 
security,  without  sentinels,  without  trepidation, 
as  men  lawfully  employed  in  full  day.  Such  is 
the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  place.  On 
Wednesday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the 
King's  Bench,  and  the  IVlarshalsea,  and  Wood 
Street  Compter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  and 
released  all  the  prisoners. 

"At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to 
the  King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  places;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of 
conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts. 
The  sight  was  dreadful.  Some  ptopie  were 
threatened;  Mr  Strahan  advised  me  to  take 
care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have 
been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

" The  Kmg  said  in  counsel,  'That  the  magis- 
trates had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would 
do  his  own;'  and  a  proclamation  was  published, 
directing  us  to  keep  our  servants  within  doors, 
as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preserved  by  £arce. 
The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  parts, 
and  the  town  is  now  (June  9)  at  quiet. 

"  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every- 
where within  call:  there  is  no  longer  any  body 
of  rioters,  and  the  individuals  are  hunted  to 
their  holes  and  led  to  prison;  Lord  George  was 
last  ni^ht  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr  John  Wilkes 
was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  seize  the 
publisher  of  a  seditious  paper. 

"  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and 
several  inoffensive  Papists  have  been  plundered, 
but  the  high  sport  was  to  bum  the  gaols.  This 
was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty;  but  of  the 
criminals,  as  has  always  happened,  many  are 
already  retaken ;  and  two  pirates  havesurrendered 
themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
pardoned. 

"  Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper 
force ;  and  we  are  all  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  and  the  law.  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to  have  my 
testimony  to  the  public  security ;  and  that  you 
would  sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  you  that 
you  were  safe. 

"  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal  panic, 
from  which  the  Kmg  was  the  first  that  recovered. 
Without  the  concurrence  of  his  ministers,  or  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates,  he  put  the 
soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town  from 
calamities  such  as  a  rabble's  government  must 
naturally  produce. 


"The  public  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  calamity. 
The  rioters  attempted  the  Bank  on  Wednesday 
ni^^ht,  but  in  no  great  number ;  and,  like  other 
thieves,  with  no  great  resolution.  Jack  Wilkes 
headed  the  party  that  drove  them  away.  It  is 
agreed  that  if  they  had  seized  the  Bank  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  height  of  the  panic,  when  no 
resistance  had  been  prepared,  tney  might  have 
carried  irrecoverably  away  whatever  they  had 
foimd.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous  for  order 
and  decency,  declares  that  if  he  be  trusted  with 
power,  he  will  not  leave  a  rioter  alive.  There  is, 
however,  now  no  longer  any  need  of  heroism  or 
bloodshed ;  no  blue  riband  is  any  longer  worn.'' 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition, 
from  which  London  was  delivered  by  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Sovereign  himsel£  Whatever 
some  may  maintain,  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  combination  or  plan,  either  domestic  or 
foreign;  but  that  the  mischief  spread  by  a 
gradual  contagion  of  frenzy,  augmented  by  the 
quantities  of  fermented  liquors,  of  which  the 
deluded  populace  possessed  themselves  in  the 
coarse  of^ their  depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame,  did 
I  here  neglect  to  do  justice  to  my  esteemed 
friend,  Mr  Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  who 
long  discharged  a  very  important  trust  with  an 
uniform  mtrepid  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  tenderness  and  hberal  charit^Ti  which  entitle 
him  to  be  recorded  with  distinguished  honour. 

Upon  this  occasion^  from  the  timidity  and 
negligence  of  the  ma^stracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  almost  incredible  exertions  of  the  mob 
on  the  other,  the  first  prison  of  this  great  country 
was  laid  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free ;  but 
that  Mr  Akerman,  whose  house  was  burnt, 
would  have  prevented  all  this,  had  proper  aid 
been  sent  him  in  due  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick 
part  which  was  built  as  an  addition  to  the  old 
g^ol  of  Newgate.  The  prisoners  were  in  con- 
sternation and  tumult,  calling  out, "  We  shall  be 
burnt — we  shali  be  burnt  I  Down  with  the 
gate — down  with  the  gatel"  Mr  Akerman 
hastened  to  them,  showed  himself  at  the  gate, 
and  having,  after  some  confused  vociferation  of 
"  Hear  him— hear  him  ! "  obtained  a  silent  atten- 
tion, he  then  calmly  told  tliem,  that  the  gate 
must  not  go  down ;  that  they  were  under  his 
care,  and  uiat  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
escape;  but  that  he  could  assure  them,  they 
need  not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the 
fire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so  called, 
which  was  strongly  built  with  stone ;  and  that 
if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself 
would  come  to  them,  and  conduct  them  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  building,  and  would  not  go 
out  till  they  gave  him  leave.  To  this  proposal 
they  agreed  ;  upon  which  Mr  Akerman,  having 
first  made  them  fall  back  from  the  gate,  went 
in,  and  with  a  determined  resolution  ordered  the 
outer  turnkey  upon  no  account  to  open  the  gate, 
even  though  the  prisoners  (though  he  trusted 
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they  would  not)  should  break  their  word,  and  by 
force  bring  himself  to  order  it.  "  Never  mind 
me,"  said  he,  "should  that  happcm."  The 
jirisoners  peaceably  followed  him.  while  he  con- 
ducted them  through  passages  of  which  he  had 
the  keys,  to  the  extremity  of  the  gaol,  which 
was  most  distant  from  the  fire.  Having  by 
this  very  judicious  conduct  fully  satisfied  them 
that  there  was  no  immediate  risk,  if  any  at  all, 
he  then  addressed  them  thus:  "Gentlemen, 
you  are  now  convinced  that  I  told  you  true.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  engines  will  soon  extin- 
guish this  fire ;  if  they  should  not,  a  sufficient 
guard  will  come,  and  you  shall  be  all  taken  out, 
and  lodged  in  the  Compters.  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  word  and  honour,  that  I  have  not  a 
farthing  insured.  I  have  left  my  house,  that  I 
might  take  care  of  you.  I  will  keep  my  promise, 
and  stay  with  you  if  you  insist  upon  it ;  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  go  out,  and  look  after  my 
family  and  property,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.** 
Struck  with  his  behaviour,  they  called  out, 
"  Master  Akerman,  you  have  done  bravely ;  it 
was  very  kind  in  you :  by  all  means  go  and 
take  care  of  your  own  concerns.''  He  did  so 
accordingly,  while  they  remained  and  were  all 
preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  sub- 
stance of  this  story  with  high  praise,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  Mr  Burke.  My  illustrious 
friend,  speaking  of  Mr  Akerman's  kindness  to 
his  prisoners,  pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  his 
character  : — "  He  who  has  long  had  constantly 
in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is  yet 
eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his  disposition, 
must  have  had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree, 
and  continued  to  cultivate  it  very  carefully." 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother 
David  waited  upon  Dr  Johnson  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  introduction,  which  I  had  taken 
care  should  be  lying  ready  on  his  arrival  in 
London  : — 

"  TO  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  Apil  2%  178a 
**  My  Dear  Sir, 

•*  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  brother 
David,  on  his  return  from  Spain.  You  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  man  who  vowed  to  'stand  by  the 
old  castle  of  Auchinleck,  with  heart,  purse,  and 
sword  ; '  that  romantic  family  solemnitjr  devised 
by  me,  of  which  {you  and  I  talked  with  com- 
placency upon  the  spot  I  trust  that  twelve 
years  of  absence  have  not  lessened  his  feudal 
attachment ;  and  that  you  will  find  him  worthy 
of  being  introduced  to  your  acquaintance.  I 
h.ive  the  honour  to  be,  with  affectionate  venera- 
tion, my  dear  Sir, 

••  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  BoswELL." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  and  has 
thus  mentioned  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Thrale;* 
"  1  have  had  with  me  a  brother  of  Boswell's, 
a  Spanish  merchant,t  whom  the  war  has  driven 

*  Mrs  Plosa  has  omitted  the  oame,  At  bat  knowi  why. 
t  Now  settled  in  I 


firom  his  residence  at  Valencia;  he  is  gone  to 
see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland  but  a 
sorry  place  after  twelve  years'  residence  in  a 
happier  climate.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man, 
and  speaks  no  Scotch." 

"TO  DR  BEATTIE,  AT  ABERDEEN. 

**  BoU  Court,  FUet  Street^ 

**Aiigust  21,  1780. 
"Sir, 

"  More  years  *  than  1  have  any  delight  to 
reckon  have  passed  since  you  and  I  saw  one 
another;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  reason 
for  making  reprehensorv  complaint: — Sic  fata 
ferunt.  But  methinks  tnere  might  pass  some 
small  interchange  of  regard  between  us.  If 
you  say  Uiat  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  now 
write;  and  I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
much  kindness  for  you  and  Mrs  Beattie;  and 
that  I  wish  your  health  better,  and  your  life 
long.  Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few 
degrees  southwards;  a  softer  climate  may 
do  you  both  good;  winter  is  coming  in;  and 
London  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and  busier, 
and  more  fertile  for  amusement  than  Aberdeen* 

"  My  health  is  better;  but  that  will  be  little 
in  the  balance,  when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs 
Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I  doubt, 
now  but  weakly.  Mr  Thrale  has  been  very 
dangerously  disordered;  but  is  much  better, 
and  I  hope  will  totally  recover.  He  has  with- 
drawn himself  from  business  the  whole  summer. 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well:  and  Mr 
Davies  has  got  great  success  as  an  attthor,f 
generated  by  the  corruption  of  a  bookseller. 
More  news  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and  there- 
fore you  must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what 
I  know  not  whether  you  much  wish  to  hear,  \ 
that  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

**t0  james  boswell,  esq. 

^^  London,  Aug,  21,  178a 
"DEAR  Sir, 

"  I  find  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits  of 
taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to  write  till 
you  are  written  to;  it  is  but  a  peevish  humour, 
but  you  shall  have  yotu-  way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt  Court  all  the 
summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives,  and  a  gr^^t 
part  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Several  of  tnem, 
however,  are  done,  and  I  still  think  to  do  the  rest. 

"Mr  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  sipce  his  ill- 
ness, passed  their  time  first  at  Bath,  and  then  at 

*  I  had  been  five  years  absent  firom  London.— Bbattib. 

t  Meanuii;  his  entertaining  "Memoin  of  David  Ganidc, 
Esq.,"  of  which  Johnson  (as  Davies  informed  me)  wrote  the  first 
sentence ;  thns  giving,  as  it  were,  the  keynote  to  the  perform- 
ance. It  is,  indeed,  very  characteristical  of  its  author,  begin- 
ning with  a  maxim,  and  proceed  ing  to  illustrate.  "  AU  excellence 
has  a  right  to  be  recorded.  I  shall  therefore  think  it  superfluous 
to  apologise  for  writing  the  life  of  a  man.  who,  by  an  tincommoo 
assemblage  of  [vrivate  virtues,  adorned  the  highest  cmineooe  in 
a  public  profession. 

t  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  suspicion  expressed  here,  thoi:«h 
I  believe  he  meant  nothing  but  jocularity;  for  though  he  anal 
differed  sometimes  in  opinion,  be  well  knew  bow  much  I  loved 
and  re\'ercd  him.— Bxattib. 
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Brightbelmstone ;  but  I  have  been  at  neither 
place.  I  would  have  gone  to  Lichfield  if  I  could 
nave  had  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if  I 
had  been  active ;  but  I  have  missed  much,  and 
done  little. 

'*  In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr  Thrale's  house 
and  stock  were  in  great  danger ;  the  mob  was 
pacified  at  their  first  invasion,  wiUi  about  50/.  in 
drink  and  meat ;  and  at  their  second,  were 
driven  away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr  Strahan  got  a 
garrison  into  his  house,  and  maintained  them  a 
fortnight ;  he  was  so  frighted  that  he  removed 
part  of  his  goods.  Mrs  Williams  took  shelter 
m  the  country. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ^et  a  ramble 
this  autumn  ;  it  is  now  about  the  time  when  we 
were  travelling.  I  have,  however,  better  health 
than  I  had  then,  and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet 
show  ourselves  on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa.*  In  the  meantime  let  us  play  no  trick, 
but  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all  means  in 
our  power. 

"The bearer  of  this  is  Dr  Dunbar,»><>of  Aber- 
deen, who  has  written  and  published  a  very  in- 
genious book,  and  who  I  think  has  a  kindness 
for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a 
kindness  for  you. 

"  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ; 
and  your  son  has  become  a  learned  young  man. 
I  love  them  all,  and  I  love  your  naughty  lady, 
whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me.  When 
the  Lives  are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  com- 
plete her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in  paper, 
as,  for  want  of  a  pattern,  I  cannot  bind  them  to 
fit  the  rest    I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johnson." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman  in 
the  country  the  following  very  excellent  letter, 
which  contains  valuable  advice  to  Divines  in 
general : — 

'*BoU  Court,  Aug,  30,  178a 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Not  many  days  ago  Dr  Lawrence  showed 
me  a  letter,  in  which  you  make  mention  of  me : 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  displeased  that 
I  endeavour  to  preserve  your  good-will  by  some 
observations  which  your  letter  suggested  to  me. 

"You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  impro- 
prieties in  the  daily  service  by  reading  to  an 
audience  that  requires  no  exactness.  Your  fear, 
I  hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They  who 
contract  absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing  very  often, 
without  some  peculiarity  of  manner  ;  but  that 
manner  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  a  little  care 
will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  bad  ;  to  make 

*  It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  how  he  avoids  the  rthtU 
lious  land  of  America.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote 
for  which  I  am  obliged  to  my  worthy  social  fiiend  Governor 
Richard  Penn :  "  At  one  of  Miss  E.  Herve/s  assemblies,  Dr 
Johnson  was  following  her  up  and  down  the  room;  upon  which 
Lord  Abington  observed  to  her^  '  Your  great  friend  is  very  fond 
of  you :  you  can  go  nowhere  without  him.'  '  Ay/ said  she,  'be 
would  follow  me  to  any  part  of  the  world.'  '^Then,'  said  the 
Earl,  '  ask  him  to  go  with  you  to  Anurka' " 

(25) 


it  good,  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of 
natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot  be  taught 

"  Your  present  method  of  makingyour  sermons 
seems  very  judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers 
can  be  supposed  to  have  sermons  more  their 
own  than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to  register, 
somewhere  or  other,  the  authors  from  whom 
your  several  discourses  are  borrowed ;  and  do 
not  imagine  that  you  shall  always  remember, 
even  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it  impossible 
to  forget 

"  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  attempt, 
from  time  to  time,  an  original  sermon ;  and  in 
the  labour  of  composition,  do  not  burden  your 
mind  with  too  much  at  once ;  do  not  exact  from 
yourself  at  one  effort  of  ex-cogitation,  propriety 
of  thought  and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent 
first,  and  then  embellish.  The  production  of 
something,  where  nothing  was  before,  is  an  act 
of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decora- 
tion of  the  thing  produced.  Set  down  diligently 
your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the  first  words 
that  occur;  and  when  you  have  matter,  you 
will  easily  give  it  form :  nor,  perhaps,  will  this 
method  be  always  necessary ;  for  by  habit  your 
thoughts  and  diction  will  fiow  together. 

"The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very 
difficult :  the  divisions  not  only  help  the  memory 
of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the  judgment  of  the 
writer;  they  supply  sources  of  invention,  and 
keep  every  part  in  its  proper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  ac- 
count of  the  manners  of  your  parish ;  from  which 
I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long  neglected  by  the 

f)arson.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle,**^  who  was  then  a 
ittle  rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told  me,  that 
it  might  be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was 
a  clergyman  resident  in  a  parish,  by  tlie  civil  or 
savage  manner  of  the  people.  Such  a  congre- 
gation as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much  refor- 
mation ;  and  I  would  not  have  you  think  it 
impossible  to  reform  them.  A  very  savage 
parish  was  civilised  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty  school. 
My  learned  friend  Dr  Wheeler  of  Oxford,  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  had  the  care  of  a  neigh- 
bouring parish  for  15/.  a  year,  which  he  was 
never  paid:  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience, 
that  it  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly. 
One  woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the  com- 
munion; and  when  he  reproved  or  exhorted 
her,  she  only  answered,  that  she  was  no  scholar. 
He  was  advised  to  set  some  good  woman  or 
man  of  the  parish,  a  little  wiser  than  herself, 
to  talk  to  her  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind. 
Such  honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices, 
must  be  practised  by  every  clergyman ;  for  all 
means  must  be  tried  by  which  souls  may  be 
saved.  Talk  to  your  people,  however,  as  much 
as  you  can;  and  you  will  find  that  the  more 
frequently  you  converse  with  them  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  the  more  willingly  they  will 
attend,  and  the  more  submissively  they  will 
learn.  A  clergyman's  diligence  always  makes 
him  venerable.  I  think  I  have  now  only  to  say, 
*  Dr  Percy,  now  Bishop  o.  Dromore. 
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that  in  the  momentous  work  you  have  under- 
taken, I  pray  God  to  bless  you.     I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam,  Johnson." 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  August  24, 
September  6,  and  October  i,  and  from  them  I 
extract  the  following  passages  : — 

"My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  lon|^- 
indulged  fancy  of  our  comfortable  meeting  agam 
at  Auchinlecic,  so  well  realised,  that  it  in  some 
degree  confirms  the  pleasing  hopes  of  O  Pre- 
clarum  diem  /  in  a  future  state. 

*'  I  beg  that  you  may  never  a^in  harbour  a 
suspicion  of  my  indulgmg  a  peevish  humour,  or 
playing  tricks;  you  will  recollect,  that  when  I 
confessed  to  you,  that  I  had  once  been  inten- 
tionally silent  to  try  your  regard,  I  gave  you  my 
word  and  honour  that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of  health  ; 
I  pray  God  to  continue  it  long.  I  have  often 
said,  that  I  would  willingly  have  ten  years  added 
to  my  life,  to  have  ten  from  yours  ;  I  mean,  that 
I  would  be  ten  years  older  to  have  you  ten  years 
yoimger.  But  let  me  be  thankful  for  the  years 
during  which  I  have  enjoyed  your  friendship,  and 
please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  it  many 
years  to  come  in  this  state  of  bemg,  trusting 
always,  that  in  another  state  we  shall  meet  never 
to  be  separated.  Of  this  we  can  form  no  notion ; 
but  the  thought,  though  indistinct,  is  delightful, 
when  the  mind  is  calm  and  clear. 

"  The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  horrible  ; 
but  you  gave  me  no  account  of  your  own  situa- 
tion during  the  barbarous  anarchy.  A  description 
of  it  by  Dr  Johnson  would  be  a  great  paint- 
ing;* you  might  write  another  'London,  a 
Poem/ 

"  I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending 
affectionate  expression,  *  Let  us  keep  each  other's 
kindness  by  all  the  means  in  our  power.'  My 
revered  friend  1  how  elevating  is  it  to  my  mind, 
that  1  am  found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson  !  all  that  you  have  said  in  grate- 
ful praise  of  Mr  Walmsley,  I  have  long  thought 
of  you ;  but  we  are  both  Tories,  which  has  a  very 
general  influence  upon  our  sentiments.  I  hope 
that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York,  about  the 
end  of  this  month ;  or  if  you  will  come  to  Car- 
lisle, that  would  be  better  still,  in  case  the  Dean 
be  there.  Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each 
other's  kindness,  we  should  every  year  have  that 
free  and  intimate  communication  of  mind  which 
can  be  had  only  when  we  are  together.  We 
should  have  both  our  solemn  and  our  pleasant 
talk." 

"  I  write  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell  you 
that  my  desire  for  our  meeting  this  autumn  is 
much  increased.  I  wrote  to  'Squire  Godfrey 
Bosville,  my  Yorkshire  chief,  that  I  should,  per- 
haps, pay  him  a  visit,  as  I  was  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  Dr  Johnson,  at  York.  I  give  you, 
my  word  and  honour  that  I  said  not  a  word  of 
his  inviting  you ;  but  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — 
*  I  bad  not  tbeo  seem  his  leUers  to  Mrs  Thrale. 


"  *  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you  here  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as  you 
propose ;  and  I  shall  likewise  be  in  hopes  that 
you  will  persuade  Dr  Johnson  to  finish  the  con- 
ference here.  It  will  add  to  the  favour  of  your 
own  company,  if  you  will  prevail  upon  such  an 
associate  to  assist  your  observations.  I  have 
often  been  entertained  with  his  writings,  and  I 
once  belonged  to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  I  never  spent  an  evening  there, 
but  I  heard  something  from  him  well  worth 
remembering.' 

*•  We  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  good  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  where 
you  may  be  assured  we  shall  be  heartily  welcome. 
I  pray  you  then  resolve  to  set  out ;  and  let  not 
the  year  1780  be  a  blank  in  our  social  calendar, 
and  in  that  record  of  wisdom  and  wit,  whic^  I 
keep  with  so  much  diligence,  to  your  honour, 
and  the  instruction  and  delight  of  others." 

Mr  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the 
representation  in  Parliament  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him  his 
assistance  by  writmg  advertisements  and  letters 
for  him.    I  shall  insert  one  as  a  specimen  :— - 

"TO  THE  worthy  ELECTORS  OF  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK. 

^^  Southwark,  Sept,  5,  1780. 
"  Gentlemen, 
^  A  new  Parliament  being  now  called,  I  again 
solicit  the  honour  of  being  elected  for  one  of  your 
representatives;  and  solicit  it  with  the  |^ater 
confidence,  as  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  ne- 
glected my  duty,  or  of  having  acted  otherwise  than 
as  becomes  the  independent  representative  of  in- 
dependent constituents;  superior  to  fear,  hope, 
and  expectation,  who  has  no  private  purposes  to 
promote,  and  whose  prosperity  is  involved  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  country.  As  my  recovery  from 
a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  yet  perfect,  I  have 
declined  to  attend  the  Hall,  and  hope  an  omis- 
sion so  necessary  will  not  be  harshly  censured. 

"  I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that 
all  your  deliberations  may  tend  to  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  peace  of  the  borough. 
"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  most  faithftil 
"And  obedient  servant, 

"  Henry  Thrale." 

"to  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY 
SOUTHWELL,  DUBLIN. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 

*' London,  Sept.  9,  178a 
"  Madam, 
"Among  the  numerous  addresses  of  condo- 
lence which  your  great  loss  must  have  occasioned, 
be  pleased  to  receive  this  from  one  whose  name 
perhaps  you  have  never  heard,  and  to  whom 
your  Ladyship  is  known  only  by  the  reputation 
of  your  virtue,  and  to  whom  your  Lord  was 
known  only  by  his  kindness  and  beneficence.  "^ 

"Your  Ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to 
exert  that  piety  of  which  you  once  gave,  in  a 
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state  of  pain  and  danger,^*  so  illustrious  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  your  Lord's  beneficence  may  be  still 
continued  by  those  who,  with  his  fortune,  inherit 
his  virtues. 

"  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  tlie  liberty  which  I 
shall  take  of  informing  your  Ladyship,  that  Mr 
Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your  late  Lord's  father,* 
had  by  recommendation  to  your  Lord,  a  quarterly 
allowance  of  10/.,  the  last  of  which,  due  July  26, 
he  has  not  received :  he  was  in  hourly  hope  of 
his  remittance,  and  flattered  himself  that  on 
October  26th  he  should  have  received  the  whole 
half-year's  bounty,  when  he  was  struck  with  the 
dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's  death. 

"  May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his 
relation,  and  his  merit,  which  excited  his  Lord- 
ship's charity,  will  continue  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  those  whom  he  has  left  behind ;  and 
that,  though  he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may  not 
yet  be  destitute.  Your  Ladyship's  charity  cannot 
easily  be  exerted  where  it  is  wanted  more ;  and 
to  a  mind  like  yours,  distress  is  a  sufficient  re- 
commendation. 

"  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being, 
"  Madam, 

"  Your  Ladyship's  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  his  birthday,  Johnson  has  this  note : — 

"  I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year 
of  my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body,  and 
greater  vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  is  common 
at  that  age." 

But  still  he  complains  of  sleepless  nights  and 
idle  days,  and  forgetfiilness,  or  neglect  of  resolu- 
tions.  He  thus  pathetically  expresses  himself: — 

"  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with 
my  own  total  disapprobation."  t 

Mr  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once,  as  one  of  Johnson's  humble  friends,  a 
desen'ing  but  unfortunate  man,  being  now  op- 
pressed by  age  and  poverty,  Johnson  solicited 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  to  have  him 
admitted  into  the  Charter  House.  I  take  the 
liberty  to  insert  his  Lordship's  answer,  as  I  am 
eager  to  embrace  every  occasion  of  augmenting 
the  respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be 
entertained  of  my  illustrious  friend  : — 

"  TO  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

^'London,  October  2^  1780. 
**SlR, 
•*I   have  this  moment  received  your  letter, 
dated  the  19th,  and  returned  from  Bath. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed 
one  in  the  Chartreux,  without  the  sanction  of  a 

♦  Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Southwell,  who  died  in  London 
in  1766.  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  this  nobleman,  and 
said,  "he  \xts  the  highest  bred  man,  without  insolence,  that  he 
was  ever  ia  companjr  with."  His  younger  broth»rEdmand 
Southwell,  jhved  m  mtimacy  with  J(^nson  for  many  yaars. 
(See  an  acabunt  of  him  in  Hawkins'  "Life  of  JohMoii,''^p.  40s). 

1    He  died  in  jLondon.  Nov.  aa,  1773. 

r      t  "  PrayeVs  and  Meditations,'  p.  185. 


recommendation  so  distinct  and  so  authoritative 
as  yours  of  Macbean  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that, 
according  to  the  establishment  of  the  House, 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  charity  so  good 
amends  will  not  soon  recur.  But  whenever  a 
vacancy  shall  happen,  if  you'll  favour  me  with 
notice  of  it,  I  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the 
place,  even  though  it  should  not  be  my  turn  to 
nominate. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  regard, 
"  Your  most  faithful  and 

**  Obedient  servant, 

"  Thurlow." 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

''Oct,  17,  1780. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter  that  will  not 
please  you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last  what  I  resolve  to 
do.  This  year  must  pass  without  an  interview; 
the  summer  has  been  foolishly  lost,  like  many 
other  of  my  summers  and  winters.  I  hardly  saw 
a  green  field,  but  stayed  in  town  to  work  without 
working  much. 

"  Mr  Thrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the 
election ;  he  is  now  going  to  Brighthclmstone, 
and  expects  me  to  go  with  him  ;  and  how  long 
I  shall  stay,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  much  like 
the  place,  but  yet  I  shall  go,  and  stay  while  my 
stay  is  desirea.  We  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  knowing  what  we  know  as  well 
as  man  can  know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love 
one  anotlier,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's 
happiness,  and  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot 
lessen  our  mutual  kindness. 

**  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused  Mrs 
Boswell  unjustly,  in  supposing  that  she  bears  me 
ill-will.  I  love  you  so  much,  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that  you  love ; 
and  I  have  love  very  ready  for  Mrs  Boswell,  if 
she  thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance.  I  hope  all 
the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  well. 

"  I  take  a  great  likmg  to  your  brother.  He 
tells  me  that  his  father  received  him  kindly,  but 
not  fondly  ;  however,  you  seemed  to  have  lived 
well  enough  at  Auchmleck,  while  you  stayed. 
Make  your  father  as  happy  as  you  can. 

'*  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health  :  I  can 
tell  you  in  return,  that  my  health  has  been,  for 
more  than  a  year  past,  better  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years  before.  Perhaps  it  may  please 
God  to  give  us  some  time  together  before  we 
are  parted. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 
"  Saal  Johnson." 

**TO  THE  reverend  DR  VYSE,  AT 
LAMBETH. 

*^  December  yit  178a 

"Sir, 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take 
in  soliciting  your  interposition  with  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  :  my  first  petition  was  successful, 
and  I  therefore  venture  on  a  second. 
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"The  matron  of  the  Chartreux  is  about  to  re- 
sign her  place,  and  Mrs  Desmoulins,  a  daughter 
otthe late  Dr  Swinfen,  who  was  well  known  to 
your  father,  is  desirous  of  succeeding  her.  She 
has  been  accustomed,  by  keeping  a  boarding- 
school,  to  the  care  of  children,  and  I  think  is 
very  likely  to  discharge  her  duty.  She  is  in  great 
distress,  and  therefore  may  probably  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  If  you  wish 
to  see  her,  she  will  be  willing  to  give  an  account 
of  herself. 

"If  you  shall  be  pleased.  Sir,  to  mention  her 
favourably  to  his  Grace,  you  will  do  a  great  act 
of  kindness  to.  Sir,  your  most  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'* 

Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meeting 

iohnson  this  year,  so  that  I  could  hear  none  of 
is  admirable  sayings,  I  shall  compensate  for  this 
want  by  inserting  a  collection  of  diem,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr  Langton, 
whose  kind  communications  have  been  separately 
interwoven  in  many  parts  of  this  work  Very 
few  articles  of  this  coUection  were  committed  to 
writing  by  himself,  he  not  having  that  habit; 
which  he  regrets,  and  which  those  who  know  the 
numerous  opportunities  he  had  of  gathering  the 
rich  fruits  of  Johnsonian  wit  and  wisdom,  must 
ever  regret.  I  however  found,  in  conversation 
with  him,  that  a  good  store  of  "  Johnsoniana" 
was  treasured  in  his  mind  ;  and  I  compared  it 
to  Herculaneum,  or  some  eld  Roman  field,  which, 
when  dug,  fully  rewards  the  labour  employed. 
The  authenticity  of  every  article  is  unquestion- 
able. For  the  expression,  I,  who  wrote  them 
down  in  his  presence,  am  partly  answerable. 

"Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high 
respect  as  a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part, 
Virgil  is  very  evidently  superior.  He  wrote, 
when  there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  know- 
ledge into  the  world  than  when  Theocritus 
lived.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  de- 
scription, though  living  in  a  beautiful  country  : 
the  manners  painted  are  coarse  and  gross. 
Virgil  has  much  more  description,  more  senti- 
ment, more  of  nature,  and  more  of  art.  Some 
of  the  most  excellent  parts  of  Theocritus  are, 
where  Castor  and  Pollux,  going  with  the  other 
Argonauts,  land  on  the  Bebrycian  coast,  and 
there  fall  into  a  dispute  with  Amycus,  the  king 
of  that  country ;  which  is  as  well  conducted  as 
Euripides  could  have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is 
well  related.  Afterwards  they  carry  off  a 
woman,  whose  two  brothers  come  to  recover 
herj  and  expostulate  with  Castor  and  Pollux  on 
their  injustice ;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues,  where  Castor  and 
his  brother  are  triumphant.  Theocritus  seems 
not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers  have  the 
advantage  in  their  argument  over  his  Argonaut 
heroes.  *The  Sicilian  Gossips'  is  a  piece  of 
merit." 

"  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  learned  from  him  is  his 
account  of  Rites  and  Mythology ;  which,  though 


desirable  to  be  known  for  the  sake  of  under- 
standing other  parts  of  ancient  authors,  is  the 
least  pleasing  or  valuable  part  of  their  writings." 
"Maittaire's  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a 
heavy  book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle- 
headed  man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship, 
but  with  little  geometry  or  logic  in  his  head, 
without  method,  and  possessed  of  little  genius. 
He  wrote  Latin  verses  from  time  to  time,  and 
published  a  set  in  his  old  age,  which  he  called 
*Senilia;*  in  which  he  shows  so  little  learning 
or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl 
In  matters  of  genealogy  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  bare  names  as  they  are ;  but  in  poetr>',  and 
in  prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing,  they 
require  to  have  inflection  given  to  them.  His 
book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of  confusion. 
The  only  way  to  write  on  them  is  to  tabulate 
them  with  notes,  added  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  references.'' 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  not 
some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  employing 
the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposition  that  there 
is  a  certain  portion  of  work  left  undone  for  want 
of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and 
all  the  materials  we  have  are  actually  worked 
up,  or  all  the  manufactures  we  can  use  or  dis- 
pose of  are  already  executed,  then  what  is  given 
to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  be 
taken  from  some  who  now  have  it ;  as  time 
must  be  taken  for  learning  (according  to  Sir 
William  Petty's  observation),  a  certain  part  of 
those  very  materials  that,  as  it  is,  are  properly 
worked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by  the  unskilfulness 
of  novices.  We  may  apply  to  well-meaning 
but  misjudging  persons,  in  particulars  of  this 
nature,  what  Giannone  said  to  a  monk,  who 
wanted  what  he  called  to  convert  him  :  *  71k  sci 
santo^  ma  tu  non  sei  Jilosopko.^  It  is  an  un- 
happy circumstance  that  one  might  give  away 
five  hundred  pounds  in  a  year  to  those  that 
importune  in  the  streets,  and  not  do  any 
good." 

"There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a 
man  into  absurdity,  than  condescensions  when 
he  seems  to  suppose  his  understanding  too 
powerful  for  his  company." 

"  Having  asked  Mr  Langton  if  his  father  and 
mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which  he 
thought  it  right  for  each  generation  of  a  family 
to  do,  and  being  told  they  had  opposed  it,  he 
said,  *Sir,  among  the  anfractuosities  of  the 
human  mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may  not  be  one, 
that  there  is  a  superstitious  reluctance  to  sit  for 
a  picture.' " 

"John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after 
the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Garrick  bj 
asked  by  Johnson  what  people  said  of  i^^' 
him,  that  among  other  animadversions,  -^^ 
objected  that  he  cited  authorities  whicP^* 
beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  work,  ar  **^hom 
tioned  Richardson.  *Nay,'  said  Joh^^^<« 
have  done  worse  than  that :  I  have  ('^^^  ^"^ 
David'"  ^"c^- 

"Talking  of  expense,  he  observed, .■^"«?  ^^ 
munificence  a  great  merchant  will  f^^  *^  ^ 
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money,  both  from  his  having  it  at  command, 
and  from  his  enlarged  views  by  calculation  of  a 
good  effect  upon  the  whole.  *  Whereas,'  said 
he,  *  you  will  hardly  ever  find  a  country  gentle- 
man, who  is  not  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  an 
unexpected  occasion  for  his  being  obliged  to  lay 
out  ten  pounds.'  * 

"  When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk  of  his 
own  writings  with  a  wonderful  frankness  and 
candour,  and  would  even  criticise  them  with  the 
closest  severity.  One  day,  having  read  over 
one  of  his  *  Ramblers,'  Mr  Langton  asked  him 
how  he  liked  that  paper;  he  shook  his  head, 
and  answered,  *  Too  wordy.'  At  another  time, 
when  one  was  reading  his  tragedy  of  *  Irene,' 
to  a  company  at  a  house  in  the  countr)',  he  left 
the  room ;  and  somebody  having  asked  him  the 
reason  of  this,  he  replied,  *  Sir,  I  thought  it  had 
been  better.' " 

"  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of 
moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Mr  Langton,  *  Men  of 
harder  minds  than  ours  will  do  many  thinjfs 
from  which  you  and  I  would  shrink;  yet.  Sir, 
they  will,  perhaps,  do  more  good  in  life  than  we. 
But  let  us  try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be 
a  wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not 
probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the 
same  way.' " 

"Of  the  preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare,  he 
said,  Mf  the  man  would  have  come  to  me,  I 
would  have  endeavoured  to  endow  his  pur- 
poses with  words :  for  as  it  is,  he  doth  gabble 
monstrously.' " 

"  He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a 
contest  of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and  that 
he  was  very  much  mortified  by  imagining  that 
his  opponent  had  the  better  of  him.  *  Now,' 
said  he,  *  one  may  mark  here  the  effect  of  sleep 
in  weakening  the  power  of  reflection ;  for  had 
not  my  judgment  failed  me,  I  should  have  seen, 
that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by 
whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed,  was 
as  much  furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought 
I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  character.' " 

"  One  evening,  in  my  company,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter  of 
compliment  which  he  had  received  from  one  of 
the  professors  of  a  foreign  university.  Johnson, 
in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there  was  too  much 
ostentation,  said,  *  I  never  receive  any  of  these 
tributes  of  av^plause  from  abroad.  One  instance 
I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which 
ir.ention  is  made  of  Pulustre  Locknum?  "  ♦ 

"  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I 
know  no  man  who  has  passed  through  life  with 
more  observation  than  Reynolds.' " 

"He  repeated  to   Mr  Langton,  with  great 
energy  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's  gracious  ex- 
pression concerning  the  forgiveness  of  Mary 
^       Magdalen.'^    •  II  iriori.%  aov  aicwKi  w  iropei^v  tls 
tlfi^yrjp,      *Ttr/  faith  hath  saved  thee;   go  in 
^)    peace*  (Luke  vii.  50).     He  said,  *the  manner 
^    of  this  dismission  is  exceedingly  affecting.'" 
!*»,       "  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  phy- 

h^i      *  Secretary  to  the  British  Herring  Fishery,  rcnuxkable  for  an 
•straordinary  number  of  oocinional  venes,  not  of  eminent  merit. 


sical  and  moral  truth:  ''Physical  truth  is,  when 
you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is.  Moral  truth  is, 
when  you  tell  a  thing  sincerely  and  precisely  as 
it  appears  to  you.  I  say  such  a  one  walked 
across  the  street:  if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a 
physical  truth.  If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should 
have  been  mistaken,  1  told  a  moral  truth.' " 

"  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Warton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary 
life,  had  a  dispute  concerning  that  poet,  of  whom 
Mr  Warton,  on  his  *  Observations  on  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,'  gave  some  account  which  Huggins 
attempted  to  answer  with  violence,  and  said,  *  I 
will  militate  no  longer  against  his  nescience,* 
Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject,  but  wanted 
expression.  Mr  Warton's  knowledge  of  it  was 
then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  lively  and  elegant. 
Johnson  said,  'It  appears  to  me,  that  Huggins 
has  ball  without  powder,  and  Warten  powder 
without  ball.'" 

"Talking  of  the  farce  of  'High  Life  below 
Stairs,'  ^^^  he  said,  *  Here  is  a  farce  which  is  really 
very  diverting,  when  you  see  it  acted;  and  yet 
one  may  read  it,  and  not  know  that  one  has 
been  reading  anything  at  all.' " 

"  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to 
the  green-room  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where 
he  was  much  regarded  by  the  players,  and  was 
very  easy  and  facetious  with  them.  He  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Mrs  Clive's  comic  powers, 
and  conversed  more  with  her  than  with  any  of 
them.  He  said,  '  Clive,  Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to 
sit  by;  she  always  understands  what  you  say.* 
And  she  said  of  him,  '  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr  John- 
son; be  always  entertains  me.'  One  night,  when 
'  The  Recruiting  Officer '  was  acted,  he  said  to 
Mr  Holland,'^^  who  had  been  expressing  an  ap- 
prehension that  Dr  Johnson  would  disdain  the 
works  of  Farquhar:  '  No,  sir,  I  think  Farquhar 
a  man  whose  writings  have  considerable  merit."* 

"His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting 
the  drama,  that  they  could  not  have  so  much 
intercourse  as  Mr  Garrick  used  to  profess  an 
anxious  wish  that  there  should  be.  There 
might,  indeed,  be  something  in  the  con- 
temptuous severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting, 
which  this  old  preceptor  nourished  in  himself, 
that  would  mortify  Garrick  after  the  great 
applause  which  he  received  from  the  audience. 
For  though  Johnson  said  of  him,  '  Sir,  a  man 
who  has  a  nation  to  admire  him  every  night, 
may  well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  elated;* 
yet  he  would  treat  theatrical  matters  with  a 
ludicrous  slight.  He  mentioned  one  evening, 
'  I  met  David  coming  off  the  stage,  dressed  in 
a  woman's  riding-hood,  when  he  acted  in  The 
Wonder.  I  came  full  upon  him,  and  I  believe 
he  was  not  pleased.' " 

"  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whom  he  saw 
drest  in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  '  And  what  art 
thou  to-nieht?'  Tom  answered,  'The  Thane  of 
Ross  ; '  (which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  very  in- 
considerable character).  *  O  brave!'  said  John- 
son." 

"  Of  Mr  Longley,  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman 
of  very  considerable  learning,  whom  Dr  John- 
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son  met  there,  he  said,  *  My  heart  warms  to- 
wards him.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  him  such 
nice  acquaintance  with  tlie  metre  in  the  learned 
languages :  though  I  was  somewhat  mortified 
that  I  had  it  not  so  much  to  myself,  as  I  should 
have  thought  ** 

"  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people 
will  record  the  sayings  of  eminent  persons,  a 
story  was  told,  that  when  Pope  was  on  a  visit 
to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as  they  looked  from  the 
window  they  saw  a  gentleman  commoner,  who 
was  just  come  in  from  riding,  amusing  himself 
with  whipping  at  a  post.  Pope  took  occasion  to 
say,  'That  young  gentleman  seems  to  have 
little  to  do.*  Mr  Beauclerk  observed,  *  Then,  to 
be  sure,  Spence  turned  round  and  wrote  that 
down;'  and  went  on  to  say  to  Dr  Johnson, 
*  Pope,  Sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of  you,  if 
he  had  seen  you  distilling.'  TOHNSON  :  '  Sir,  if 
Pope  had  told  me  of  my  distilling,  I  would  have 
told  him  of  his  grotto.* " 

"He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of 
idleness  upon  principle,  and  always  repelled 
every  attempt  to  ur^e  excuses  for  it  A  friend 
one  day  suggested,  tnat  it  was  not  wholesome  to 
study  soon  after  dinner.  Johnson  :  *  Ah,  Sir,  don't 

five  way  to  such  a  fancy.    At  one  time  of  my  life 
had  taken  it  into  my  head  that  it  was  not  whole- 
some to  study  between  breakfast  and  dinner.' " 
"Mr   Beauclerk   one    day  repeated   to    Dr 
Johnson  Pope's  lines — 

•  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well : ' 

then  asked  the  Doctor,  *Why  did  Pope  say 
this?'  Johnson  :  *Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex 
somebody.'" 

"  Dr  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs  Len- 
nox's bringing  out  a  play,***  said  to  Dr  Johnson 
at  the  Club,  that  a  person  had  advised  him  to 
go  and  hiss  it,  because  she  had  attacked  Shaks- 
peare  in  her  book  called  *Shakspeare  Illustrated.' 
Johnson  :  *  And  did  not  you  tell  him  that  he 
was  a  rascal?'  Goldsmith:  *No,  Sir,  I  did 
not  Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said.' 
Johnson  ;  *  Nay,  Sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is  a  different 
thing.'  Colman  slily  said  (but  it  is  believed  Dr 
Johnson  did  not  hear  him),  *Then  the  proper 
expression  should  have  been, — Sir,  if  you  don't 
lie,  you  are  a  rascal.' " 

"  His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so 
great,  that  when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under 
that  severe  illness  which  at  last  occasioned 
his  death,  Johnson  said  (with  a  voice  faltering 
with  emotion),  *  Sir,  I  would  walk  to  the  extent  of 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk.'" 

"  One  night  at  the  Club  he  produced  a  trans- 
lation of  an  epitaph  which  Lord  Elibank  had 
written  in  English,  for  his  Lady,  and  requested 
of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into  Latin  for  him. 
Having  read  Domina  de  North  et  Gray^  he  said 
to  Dyer,  *You  see;  Sir,  what  barbarism  we 
are  compelled  to  make  use  of,  when  modem 
titles  are  to  be  specifically  mentioned  in  Latin 
inscriptions.'  When  he  had  read  it  once  aloud, 
and   there   had   been  a  general    approbation 


expressed  by  the  company,  he  addressed  him-* 
self  to  Mr  Dyer  in  particular^  and  said,  'Sir, 
I  beg  to  have  your  judgment,  for  I  know  your 
nicety.'  Dyer  then  very  properly  desired  to 
read  it  over  again :  which  having  done,  he 
pointed  out  an  incongruity  in  one  of  the 
sentences.  Johnson  immediately  assented  to 
the  observation,  and  said,  'Sir,  this  is  owing 
to  an  alteration  of  a  part  of  the  sentence,  from 
the  form  in  which  I  had  first  written  it;  and  I 
believe,  Sir,  you  may  have  remarked,  that 
the  making  a  partial  change,  without  a  due 
regard  to  the  general  structure  of  the  sentence,  is 
a  very  frequent  cause  of  error  in  composition.* " 

"Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr 
Dossie,  author  of  a  treatise  on  Agriculture;  and 
said  of  him,  'Sir,  of  the  objects  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  chiefly  in  view,  the 
chemical  effects  of  bodies  operating  upon 
other  bodies,  he  knows  more  than  almost  any 
man.'  Johnson,  in  order  to  give  Mr  Dossie 
his  vote  to  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  paid 
up  an  arrear  which  had  run  on  for  two  years. 
On  this  occasion  he  mentioned  a  circumstance^ 
as  characteristic  of  the  Scotch.  'One  of  that 
nation,'  said  he,  'who  had  been  a  candidate, 
against  whom  I  had  voted,  came  up  to  me 
with  a  civil  salutation.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  their 
way.  An  Englishman  would  have  stomadied 
it,  and  been  sulky,  and  never  have  taken  farther 
notice  of  you;  but  a  Scotchman,  Sir,  though 
you  vote  nineteen  times  against  him,  will 
accost  you  with  equal  complaisance  after 
each  time,  and  the  twentieth  time,  Sir,  he  will 
get  your  vote.'" 

"Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one 
day  when  some  friends  were  with  him  in  his 
study,  he  made  his  usual  remark,  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  religion  of 
the  people,  who  are  the  children  of  the  State. 
A  clergyman  having  readily  acquiesced  in  this, 
Johnson,  who  loved  discussion,  observed, '  But, 
Sir,  you  must  go  round  to  other  states  than 
our  own.  You  do  not  know  what  a  Brahmin 
has  to  say  for  himself.*  In  short.  Sir,  I  have 
got  no  farther  than  this:  every  man  has  aright 
to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other 
man  has  a  right  to  knock  him  down  for  it. 
Martyrdom  is  the  test.' " 

"  A  mauj  he  observed,  should  begin  to  write 
soon  :  for,  if  he  waits  till  his  judgment  is  ma- 
tured, his  inability,  through  want  of  practice  to 
express  his  conceptions,  will  make  the  dispro- 
portion so  great  between  what  he  sees  and  what 
he  can  attain,  that  he  will  probably  be  dis- 
couraged from  writing  at  all.  As  a  proof  of  the 
justness  of  this  remark,  we  may  instance  what 
IS  related  of  the  great  Lord  Granville  ;  that  after 
he  had  written  his  letter,  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said,  "Here  is  a  letter, 
expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for  a  tallow- 
chandler  to  have  used.' " 

*  Here  Lord  Macartney  remarks,  *' A  Brahmin  or  anjr  cut  of 
the  Hindoos  will  neither  admit  you  to  be  of  their  religion,  nor 
be  o>nverted  to  yours  v^  thing  which  strode  the  PortngiMM 

disoovertd  thiL 


with  the  greatest  astonishment,  when  they  first 
East  Indies." 
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"Talking  of  a  court-martial  that  was  sitting 
upon  a  very  momentous  public  occasion,^**'  he  ex- 
pressed much  doubt  of  an  enlightened  decision ; 
and  said,  that  perhaps  there  was  not  a  member 
of  it  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had 
ever  spent  an  hour  by  himself  in  balancing 
probabilities." 

"  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a 
printed  Ode,  which  he,  with  others,  had  been 
nearing  read  by  its  author  in  a  public  room,  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admission. 
One  of  the  company  having  read  it  aloud,  Dr 
Johnson  said,  *  Bolder  words  and  more  timorous 
meaning,  I  think  never  were  brought  together.*" 

"  Talking  of  Gra/s  Odes,  he  said,  *  They  are 
forced  plants,  raised  in  a  hotbed  ;  and  they  are 
poor  plants ;  they  are  but  cucumbers  after  all.' 
A  gentleman  present,  who  had  been  running 
down  ode-writing  in  general,  as  a  bad  species 
of  poetry,  unluckily  said,  *  Had  they  been  liter- 
ally cucumbers,  they  had  been  better  things  than 
Odes.*— *  Yes,  Sir,*  said  Johnson,  *  for  a  hog.*^ 

"  His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of 
attainment  of  learning  was  thus  marked  upon 
two  occasions.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  said, 
*  She  had  learning  enough  to  have  given  dignity 
to  a  bishop;*  and  of  Mr  Thomas  Davies  he 
said,  ^  Sir,  Davies  has  learning  enough  to  give 
credit  to  a  clergyman.*" 

"He  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth,  the 
saying  of  Aristotle  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius ;  '  that  there  was  the  same  difference  be- 
tween one  learned  and  unlearned,  as  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.**' 

"It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained  in 
his  memory  very  slight  and  trivial  as  well  as  im- 
portant things.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  seems 
that  an  inferior  domestic  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
had  attempted  to  celebrate  his  Grace*s  marriage 
in  such  homely  rhymes  as  he  could  make :  and 
this  curious  composition  having  been  sung  to 
Dr  Johnson,  he  got  it  by  heart,  and  used  to 
repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  of 
the  stanzas  were  these : — 

*  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  young  Lady  of  high  quality. 
How  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  his  Grace  of  Leeds^  good  company. 
'  She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair, 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  satin  shall  wear; 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air, 
And  have  a  house  in  St  James's  Square.'* 

*  The  correspondent  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Magaane,"  who 
subscribes  himself  SciOLUS,  furnishes  the  following  supplement  ^- 

"  A  lady  of  mv  acauaintanoe  remembers  to  have  ' 
uncle  sing  those  homely 


auaintanoe  remembers  to  have  heard  her 
uy  stansas  more  than  forty-five  years  ago. 
He  repeated  the  second  thus  :— 

*  She  shall  breed  young  lords  and  ladies  fiur, 
And  ride  abroad  in  a  ooach  and  three  pair, 
And  the  best,  &c 
And  have  a  house,  &c 
And  remembered  a  third  which  seems  to  have  been  the  intro- 
ductory one,  and  is,  believed  to  have  been  the  only  remaining 
one. 
'  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  bis  chmce 
Of  a  charming  young  lady  that's  beautiful  and  wise, 
She'll  be  the  ut^Mest  voung  gentlewoman  under  the  ildoi, 
As  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  rise, 
And  how  happy  shall,' "  &c 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  staaa  could  never  be  more 
Cruly  applied  than  at  this  present  time  [1793]. 


To  hear  a  man^  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
Johnson,  repeating  such  humble  attempts  at 
poetry,  had  a  very  amusing  effect.  He,  however, 
seriously  observed  of  the  last  stanza  repeated 
by  him,  that  it  nearly  comprised  all  the  advan- 
tages that  wealth  can  give.** 

"  An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shown 
the  British  Museum,  was  very  troublesome  with 
many  absurd  inquiries.  *  Now  there,  Sir,*  said 
he,  *  is  the  difference  between  an  Englishman 
and  a  Frenchman.  A  Frenchman  must  be 
always  talking,  whether  he  knows  anything  of 
the  matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman  is  content  to 
say  nothing,  when  he  has  nothing  to  say.' " 

"  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was,  in- 
deed, extreme.  One  evening,  at  Old  Slaugh^r's 
coffee-house,  when  a  number  of  them  were  talk- 
ing loud  about  little  matters,  he  said,  *  Does  not 
this  confirm  old  MeynelPs  observation — For 
anything  I  see^  foreigners  are  fools  I  *  ** 

"He  said,  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent 
toothache,  a  Frenchman  accosted  him  thus : 
*  AAj  Monsieur,  vous  studies  irop?  " 

*'  Having  spent  an  evening  at  ^Ir  Langton's 
with  the  Reverend  Dr  Parr,^'  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  conversation  of  that  learned 
gentleman ;  and,  after  he  was  gone,  said  to  Mr 
Langton,  *  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having 
asked  me  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  man.  I 
do  not  know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of 
such  free  controversy.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  of  a  man's  life  may  pass  without  meet- 
ing with  any  instance  of  this  kind  of  open 
discussion.'" 

"  We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between 
Shakspeare  and  Comeille,  as  they  both  bad, 
though  in  a  different  degree,  the  lights  of  a 
latter  a^e.  It  is  not  so  iust  between  Uie  Greek 
dramatic  writers  and  Shakspeare.  It  may  be 
replied  to  what  is  said  by  one  of  the  remarkers 
on  Shakspeare,  that  though  Darius's  shade  had 
prescience,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
had  all  past  particulars  revealed  to  him." 

"  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably 
farcical,  would  please  children  here,  as  children 
are  entertainea  with  stories  full  of  prodigies; 
their  experience  not  being  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  be  so  readily  startled  at  deviations  from 
the  natural  course  of  life.  The  machinery  of  the 
Pagans  is  uninteresting  to  us.  When  a  goddess 
a{)pears  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  we  grow  weary; 
still  more  so  in  the  Grecian  tragedies,  as  in  that 
kind  of  composition  a  nearer  approach  to  Nature 
is  intended.  Yet  there  are  good  reasons  for 
reading  romances ;  as — the  fertility  of  invention, 
the  beauty  of  style  and  expression,  the  curiosity 
of  seeing  with  what  kind  of  performances  the 
age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written  was 
delighted :  for  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  at 
the  time  when  very  wild  improbable  tales  were 
well  received,  the  people  were  in  a  barbarous 
state,  and  so  on  the  footing  of  children,  as  has 
been  explained." 

"  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who  writes 
now  can  use  the  Pagan  deities  and  mythology ; 
the  only  machinery,  therefore,  seems  that  of 
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ministering  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
witches  and  fairies,  though  these  latter,  as  the 
vulgar  superstition  concerning  them  (which, 
while  in  its  force,  infected  at  least  the  imag[i- 
nation  of  those  that  had  more  advantage  in 
education,  though  their  reason  set  them  free 
from  it)  is  every  day  wearing  out,  seem  likely 
to  be  of  little  farther  assistance  in  the  machinery 
of  poetry.  As  I  recollect,  Hammond  introduces 
a  hag  or  witch  into  one  of  his  love  elegies, 
where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  disgust- 
ing." 

"  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in 
creating  or  grossly  exaggerating  the  instances 
be  gives,  who  imputes  absurdities  that  did  not 
happen,  or  when  a  man  was  a  little  ridiculous, 
describes  him  as  having  been  very  much  so, 
abuses  his  talents  ^eatly.  The  great  use  of 
delineating  absurdities  is,  that  we  may  know 
how  far  human  folly  can  go ;  the  account,  there- 
fore, ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful. 
A  certain  character 8*^  (naming  the  person)  as  to 
the  j^eneral  cast  of  it,  is  well  described  by 
Gamck,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  phraseology 
he  uses  in  it,  is  quite  his  own,  particularly  m 
the  proverbial  comparisons, '  obstinate  as  a  pig,' 
&c.,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  might  not  be 
true  of  Lord  —  that  from  a  too  great  eager- 
ness of  praise  and  popularity,  and  a  politeness 
carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  he  was  likely, 
after  asserting  a  thing  in  general,  to  give  it  up 
again  in  parts.  For  instance,  if  he  had  said 
Reynolds  was  the  first  of  painters,  he  was 
capable  enough  of  giving  up,  as  objections 
might  happen  to  be  severally  made,  first,  his 
outline, — then  the  grace  in  form, — then  the 
colouring, — and  lastly,  to  have  owned  that  he 
was  such  a  mannerist,  that  the  disposition  of 
his  pictures  was  all  alike." 

"  For  hospitality,  as  formerly  practised,  there 
is  no  longer  the  same  reason ;  heretofore  the 
poorer  people  were  more  numerous,  and  from 
want  of  commerce,  their  means  of  getting  a 
livelihood  more  difficult ;  therefore  the  support- 
ing them  was  an  act  of  great  benevolence ;  now 
tliat  the  poor  can  find  maintenance  for  them- 
selves, and  their  labour  is  wanted,  a  general 
undiscerning  hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  with- 
drawing them  from  their  work  to  idleness  and 
drunkenness.  Then,  formerly,  rents  were  re- 
ceived in  kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  provisions  in  possession  of  the 
owners  of  the  lands,  which,  smce  the  plenty  of 
money  afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  longer  the 
case." 

"Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigners  in 
our  country  is  now  almost  at  an  end,  since,  from 
the  increase  of  them  that  come  to  us,  there  have 
been  a  sufficient  number  of  people  that  have 
found  an  interest  in  providing  inns  and  proper 
accommodations,  which  is  in  general  a  more 
expedient  method  for  the  entertainment  of 
travellers.  Where  the  travellers  and  strangers 
are  few,  more  of  that  hospitality  subsists,  as  it 
has  not  been  worth  while  to  provide  places  of 
accommodation.     In  Ireland  there  is  still  hospi- 


tality to  strangers,  in  some  degree ;  in  Hungary 
and  Poland  probably  more." 

"Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of 
Terence,  talking  of  Shakspeare's  learning,  asks, 
'What  says  Farmer  to  this?  What  says  John- 
son ?  *  Upon  this  he  observed,  *  Sir,  let  Farmer 
answer  for  himself:  /  never  engaged  in  this 
controversy.  I  always  said  Shakspeare  had 
Latin  enough  to  grammaticise  his  English.*" 

**  A  clergyman,  whom  he  characterised  as  one 
who  loved  to  say  little  oddities,  was  affecting 
one  day,  at  a  bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyness 
and  freedom  not  in  character,  and  repeated,  as 
if  part  of  *  The  Old  Man's  Wish,*  a  song  by  Dr 
Walter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering  on  licentious- 
ness. Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  finest 
manner,  by  first  showing  that  he  did  not  know 
the  passage  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus 
humbling  him  :  *  Sir,  that  is  not  the  song  :  it  is 
thus.'  And  he  gave  it  right.  Then  looking 
steadfastly  on  him, '  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that 
song  which  I  should  wish  to  exemplify  in  my 
own  life : — 

'  May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway ! '  ** 

''Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal 
of  Greek,  he  answered,*!  doubt,  Sir,  he  was 
unoculus  inter  cctccts^  " 

"He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men 
might  be  very  eminent  in  a  profession,  without 
our  perceiving  any  particular  power  of  mind  in 
them  in  conversation.  '  It  seems  strange,'  said 
he, '  that  a  man  should  see  so  far  to  the  right, 
who  sees  so  short  a  way  to  the  left.  Burke  is 
the  only  man  whose  common  conversation 
corresponds  with  the  general  fame  which  he 
has  in  the  world.  Take  up  whatever  topic  you 
please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you." 

"  A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in  litera- 
ture, having  discovered  less  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  Classics  than  Johnson  expected,  when 
the  gentleman  left  the  room,  he  observed,  *  You 
see,  now,  how  little  anybody  reads.*  Mr  Lang- 
ton  happening  to  mention  his  having  read  a 
good  deal  in  Clenardus*s  Greek  Grammar,  'Why, 
Sir,*  said  he,  'who  is  there  in  this  town  who 
knows  anything  of  Clenardus  but  you  and  I?" 
And  upon  Mr  Langton*s  mentioning  that  he  liad 
taken  the  pains  to  learn  by  heart  the  Epistle  of 
St  Basil,  which  is  given  in  that  Grammar  as  a 
praxis,  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  never  made  such  an 
effort  to  attain  Greek.*" 

"Of  Dodsley*s  'Public  Virtue,'  a  poem,  he 
said, '  It  was  fine  blank  (meaning  to  express  his 
usual  contempt  for  blank  verse) :  however,  this 
miserable  poem  did  not  sell,  and  my  poor  friend 
Doddy  said.  Public  virtue  was  not  a  subject  to 
interest  the  age.*" 

"  Mr  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read 
Dodsley*s  *  Cleone,*  a  tragedy,  to  him,  not  aware 
of  his  extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to.  As  It* 
went  on  he  turned  his  face  to  the  back  of  his 
chair,  and  put  himself  into  various  attitudes, 
which  marked  his  uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  an 
act,  however,  he  said,  *  Come,  let*s  have  some 
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more,  let's  go  into  the  slaughter-house  agaim 
Lanky.  But  1  am  afraid  there  is  more  blood 
than  brains.*  Yet  he  afterwards  said,  *  When  I 
heard  you  read  it  I  thought  higher  of  its  power 
of  language  :  when  I  read  it  myself  I  was  more 
sensible  of  its  pathetic  effect ; '  and  then  he  paid 
it  a  compliment  which  many  will  think  very 
extravagant.  *Sir,'  said  he,  *if  Otway  had 
written  this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces  would 
have  been  remembered.'  Dodsley  himself,  upon 
this  being  repeated  to  him,  saia,  *  It  was  too 
much:'  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Johnson 
always  appeared  not  to  be  sufficiently  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  Otway." 

"  *  Snatches  of  reading,'  said  he,  *will  not  make 
a  Bcntley  or  a  Clarke.  They  are,  however,  in  a 
certain  degree  advantageous.  I  would  put  a  child 
into  a  library  (where  no  unfit  books  are)  and  let 
him  read  at  his  choice.  A  child  should  not  be 
discouraged  from  reading  anything  that  he  takes 
a  liking  to,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  above  his 
reach.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  child  will  soon 
find  it  out  and  desist ;  if  not,  he  of  course  ^ains 
the  instruction  ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  hkely 
to  come,  from  the  inclination  with  which  he  takes 
up  the  study.'" 

"  Though  he  used  to  censure  carelessness  with 
great  vehemence,  he  owned,  that  he  once,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  locking  up  five  guineas,  hid 
them,  he  forgot  where,  so  that  he  could  not  find 
them." 

"  A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to 
]^r  Johnson,  was  earnest  to  recommend  him  to 
the  Doctor's  notice,  which  he  did  by  saying, 
*  When  we  have  sat  together  some  time,  youUl 
find  my  brother  grow  very  entertaining.' — *  Sir,' 
said  Johnson, '  I  can  wait.' " 

"  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should 
have  a  war,  because  the  French  would  assist  the 
Americans,  he  rebuked  a  friend  with  some  asperity 
for  supposing  it,  saying, '  No,  Sir,  national  faith 
is  not  yet  sunk  so  low,* " 

"In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  his  mental  faculties  were  im- 
paired, he  resolved  that  he  would  try  to  learn  a 
new  language,  and  fixed  upon  the  Low  Dutch  for 
that  purpose,  and  this  he  continued  till  he  had 
read  about  one  half  of '  Thomas  h.  Kempis ' ;  and 
finding  that  there  appeared  no  abatement  of  his 
power  of  acquisition,  he  then  desisted,  as  thinking 
the  experiment  had  been  duly  tried.  Mr  Burke 
justly  observed,  that  this  was  not  the  most 
vigorous  trial.  Low  Dutch  being  a  language  so 
near  to  our  own  ;  had  it  been  one  of  the  languages 
entirely  different,  he  might  have  been  very  soon 
satisfied." 

**  Mr  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to  see  a 
Freemason's  funeral  procession,  when  they  were 
at  Rochester,  and  some  solemn  music  being 
played  on  French  horns,  he  said,  *  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  been  affected  by 
musical  sounds;'  adding,  *that  the  impression 
made  upon  him  was  of  a  melancholy  kind.'  Mr 
Langton  saying  that  this  effect  was  a  fine  one — 
Johnson  :  '  Yes,  if  it  softens  the  mind  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  salutary  feelings, 


it  may  be  good :  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  melancholy 
fer  sgf  it  is  bad.*  ** 

"  Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  project,  that 
some  time  or  other,  when  his  circumstances 
should  be  easier,  he  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  knowledge,  as  far  as  mi^ht  be,  of 
any  arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  mtroduce 
them  into  Britain.  When  this  was  talked  of  in 
Dr  Johnson's  company,  he  said,  'Of  all  men 
Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such 
an  inquiry ;  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such 
arts  as  we  already  possess,  and  consequently 
could  not  know  what  would  be  accessions  to  our 
present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he 
would  bring  home  a  grinding-barrow,  which  you 
see  in  every  street  in  London,  and  think  he  had 
furnished  a  wonderful  improvement.' " 

"  *  Greek,  Sir,'  said  he,  *is  like  lace  ;  every  man 
gets  as  much  of  it  as  he  can.' " 

"When  Lord  Charles  Hay,  after  his  return 
from  America,  was  preparing  his  defence  to  be 
offered  to  the  court-martial  which  he  had  de- 
manded,'^* having  heard  Mr  Langton  as  high  in 
expressions  of  admiration  of  Johnson  as  he 
usually  was,  he  requested  that  Dr  Johnson  mi^ht 
be  introduced  to  him  ;  and  Mr  Langton  havmg 
mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he  very  kindly  and 
readily  agreed,  and  being  presented  by  Mr 
Langton  to  his  lordship,  while  under  arrest,  he 
saw  him  several  times ;  upon  one  of  which 
occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to  him  what  he  had 
prepared,  which  Johnson  signified  his  approba- 
tion of,  saying,  *  It  is  a  very  good  soldierly 
defence.*  Johnson  said,  that  he  had  advised 
his  lordship,  that  as  it  was  in  vain  to  contend 
with  those  who  were  in  possession  of  power,  if 
they  would  offer  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  a  government,  it  would  be  better 
judged  to  desist  from  urging  his  complaints.  It 
IS  well  known  that  his  lordship  died  before  the 
sentence  was  made  known." 

"Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr 
Bentle/s  verses,*  in  Dodsley*s  Collection,  which 

•  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  says,  that  these  arc  "the 
only  English  verses  which  Bentley  u  known  to  have  written.     I 
shall  here  insert  them,  and  hope  my  readers  will  apply  L*>ea. 
"  Who  strives  to  mount  Parnassus'  hill. 
And  thence  poetic  laureU  bring, 
Must  first  acquire  due  force  and  skill. 
Must  fly  with  swan's  or  eagle's  wing. 

*•  Who  Nature's  treasures  would  explore. 
Her  mysteries  and  arcana  know, 
Must  high  as  lofty  Newton  soar. 
Must  stoop  as  delving  Woodward  low. 

"  Who  studies  ancient  laws  and  lights, 
Tong 
Mustd 
Andi 

"  Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 

(Truth  mixt  with  error,  shades  with  rays,) 
Like  "Whiston.  wanting  pyx  or  stars, 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

"  But  grant  our  hero's  hope^  long  toil 
And  compreheuMve  genius  crown, 
All  sciences,  all  arts  his  spoil, 
Yet  what  reward,  or  what  rencva  * 

••  Env)-,  innate  in  vulgar  soi^,    , 
Envy  step*  in  and  stq^  hu  rtse; 
Envy  with  poiaon'd  tamish  fouls. 
His  lustre,  and  his  worth  decncs. 
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he  recited  with  his  usual  energy.  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  who  was  present,  observed,  in  his  decisive 
professorial  manner,  'Very  well— very  welL 
Johnson,  however,  added,  'Yes,  they  are  very 
welL  Sir  ;  but  you  may  observe  in  what  manner 
they  are  well.  They  are  the  forcible  verses  of  a 
man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  accustomed  to 
write  verse;  for  there  is  some  uncouthness  in 
the  expression.*"* 

"  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Gamck»s  with  Mr 
Langton,  he  was  questioned  if  he  was  not  some- 
what of  a  heretic  as  to  Shakspeare ;  said  Garnck, 
*  1  doubt  he  is  a  little  of  an  infidel*  *  Sir,  said 
Johnson,  *  1  will  stand  by  the  lines  I  have  written 
on  Shakspeare  in  my  Prologue  at  the  Ojpening  of 
your  theatre.*  Mr  Langton  suggested  that,  m 
the  line, 

•  And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain,* 

Johnson  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage 
in  'The  Tempest,'  where  Prosper©  says  of 
Miranda, 


-she  will  outstrip  all 


praise, 


And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Johnson  said  nothing.  Garrick  then  ventured  to 
observe, '  1  do  not  think  that  the  happiest  line  in 
the  praise  of  Shakspeare.*  Johnson  exclaimed 
(smiling),  *  Prosaical  rogues  1  next  time  I  write 
1*11  make  both  time  and  space  pant.***  t 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a 
rude  custom  for  those  who  were  sailing  upon  the 
Thames  to  accost  each  other  as  they  passed  in 
the  most  abusive  language  they  could  invent, 
generally,  however,  with  as  much  satirical  huniour 
as  the)r  were  capable  of  producing.  Addison  gives 
a  specimen  of  this  ribaldry,  in  number  383  of 
*  The  Spectator,*  when  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 

"  He  lives  inglorious  or  in  want, 

To  college  and  old  books  confined ; 
Instead  of  learn'd,  he's  cill'd  pedant, 
Dunces  advanced,  he's  left  behind. 
Yet  led  content,  a  genuine  Stoic  he, 
Great  without  patron,  rich  without  South  Sea." 

*  The  difference  between  Johnson  and  Smith  is  apparent 
even  in  this  slight  instance.  Smith  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
application,  and  had  his  mind  crowded  with  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects; but  the  force,  acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  Johnson  were 
not  to  be  found  there.  He  had  book-making  so  much  in  his 
thoughts,  and  was  so  chary  of  what  might  be  turned  to  account 
in  that  way,  that  he  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he 
made  it  a  rule,  when  in  company,  never  to  talk  of  what  he  under- 
stood.^ Beauclerk  had  for  a  snort  time  a  pretty  high  opinion 
of  Smith's  conversation.  Garrick,  after  listening  to  him  for  a 
while,  as  to  one  of  whom  his  expectations  had  been  raised, 
turned  slily  to  a  friend,  and  whispered  him,  "  What  say  you  to 
this?— ehfyfa33y,  I  think." 

t  I  am  sorry  to  see,  in  "The  Transactions  of  the  Ro>'al 
Society  of  Edinburgh,"  vol.  ii.  "  An  Essay  on  the  Chanicter  of 
Hamlet,"  written.  I  should  suppose,  by  a  very  young  man, 
though  called  "Reverend;"  who  speaks  with  presumptuous 
petulance  of  the  first  literary  character  of  his  age.  Amidst  a 
cloudy  confusion  of  words  (which  hath  of  late  too  often  passed 
in  Scotland  for  Mctapkytici\  he  thus  ventures  to  criticise  one  of 
the  noblest  lines  in  our  langjuage : — "  Dr  Johnson  has  remarked, 
that '  time  toiled  after  him  m  vain.'  But  I  should  apprehend, 
that  this  is  entirtly  to  mittaJU  tJu  ckarucUr.  Time  toils  after 
nery  great  man^  as  well  as  after  Shakspeare.  The  workingt 
of  an  ordinary  mind  keep  pace^  indeed,  with  time ;  they  move  no 
faster ;  tkty  have  their  uginmng^  their  middle^  and  their  end; 
but  snperior  natures  can  reduce  these  hUo  «  ^oini.  They  do 
not,  tadeed,  suppreu  them,  but  they  tuepend.  or  they  icck  them 
up  in  the  breast.**  The  learned  Society,  under  whoae  sanction 
such  gabble  is  ushered  into  the  world,  would  do  well  to  offer  a 
premiua  to  anyone  who  will  discover  its  meaning. 


and  he  are  going  to  Spring  Garden.  Johnson 
was  once  eminently  successful  in  this  species  of 
contest ;  a  fellow  having  attacked  him  with  some 
coarse  raillery,  Johnson  answered  him  thus,  *Sir, 
your  wife,  under  pretence  of  keeping  a  bawdy- 
Jumse^  is  a  receiver  of  stolen  gooas.*  One  even- 
ing when  he  and  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Langton 
were  in  company  together,  and  the  admirable 
scolding  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  mentioned,  this 
instance  of  Johnson*s  was  quoted,  and  thought 
to  have  at  least  equal  excellence.** 

"  As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  Mr  Burke,  so  Mr  Burke  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Johnson. 
Mr  Langton  recollects  having  passed  an  evening 
with  both  of  them,  when  Mr  Burke  repeatedly 
entered  upon  topics  which  it  was  evident  he 
would  have  illustrated  with  extensive  knowledge 
and  richness  of  expression ;  but  Johnson  always 
seized  upon  the  conversation,  in  which,  however, 
he  acquitted  himself  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 
As  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Langton  were  walking 
home,  Mr  Burke  observed  that  Johnson  had 
been  very  great  that  night.  Mr  Langton  joined 
in  this,  but  added,  he  could  have  wished  to  hear 
more  from  another  person,  plainly  intimating 
that  he  meant  Mr  Burke.  *0h,  no,*  said  Mr 
Burke,  'it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the 
bell  to  him.*** 

"  Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of 
their  friends,  that  he  was  awkward  at  counting 
money,  *  Why,  Sir,*  said  Johnson,  *  I  am  likewise 
awkward  at  counting  money.  But  then,  Sir,  the 
reason  is  plain :  I  have  had  very  little  money  to 
count.*  ** 

"He  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation. 
Talking  of  old  Mr  Langton,  of  whom  he  said, 

*  Sir,  you  will  seldom  see  such  a  gentleman,  such 
are  his  stores  of  literature,  such  his  knowledge 
in  divinity,  and  such  his  exemplary  life ;  *  he 
added,  'and.  Sir,  he  has  no  grimace,  no 
gesticulation,  no  bursts  of  admiration  on  trivial 
occasions ;  he  never  embraces  you  with  an  over- 
acted cordiality.**' 

"Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who 
thought  fit  to  maintain  Dr  Berkeley's  ingenious 
philosophy,  that  nothing  exists  but  as  perceived 
by  some  mind  ;  when  the  gentleman  was  going 
away,  Johnson  said  to  him,  *Pray,  Sir,  don*t 
leave  us  ;  for  we  may  perhaps  forget  to  think  of 
you,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  exist.'  *' 

"  Goldsmith,  upon  bein^  visited  by  Johnson 
one  day  in  the  Temple,  said  to  him,  with  a  little 
jealousy  of  the  appearance  of  his  accommodation, 

*  I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than  these.* 

Johnson  at  the  same  time  checked  him,  and  paid 
im  a  handsome  compliment,  implying  that  a 
man  of  his  talents  should  be  above  attention  to 
such  distinctions.  *  Nay,  Sir,  never  mind  that 
Nil  te  qucesiveris  extra.*  ** 

"At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted  to 
him,  he  said,  with  a  noble  literary  ambition, '  Had 
this  happened  twenty  years  ago,  1  should  have 
gone  to  Constantinople  to  learn  Arabic,  as 
Pocockedid.*** 
"  As  an  instance  of  the  niceness  of  his  taste^ 
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though  he  praised  West's  translation  of  Pindar, 
he  pointed  out  the  following  passages  as  faulty, 
by  expressing  a  circumstance  so  minute  as  to 
detract  from  the  general  dignity  which  should 
prevail : — 

*  Down,  then,  from  thy  glittering  nail^ 
Take,  O  muse,  thy  Dorian  lyre.* " 

*•  When  Mr  Vesey  was  proposed  as  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Club,  Mr  Burke  began  by 
saying  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners. 
*Sir,'  said  Johnson,  *you  need  say  no  more. 
When  you  have  said  a  man  of  gentle  manners, 
you  have  said  enough.*" 

"The  late  Mr  Fitzherbert  told  Mr  Langton 
that  Johnson  said  to  him,  'Sir,  a  man  has  no 
more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  act 
one ;  no  more  ri^ht  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another 
than  to  knock  him  down.'** 

"  *  My  dear  friend  Dr  Bathurst,*  said  he,  with 
a  warmth  of  approbation,  *  declared,  he  was  glad 
that  his  father,  who  was  a  West  Indian  planter, 
had  left  his  affairs  in  total  ruin,  because  having 
no  estate  he  was  not  under  the  temptation  of 
having  slaves.*" 

"Richardson  had  little  conversation,  except 
about  his  own  works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds said  he  was  always  willing  to  talk,  and 
glad  to  have  them  introduced.  Johnson,  when 
he  carried  Mr  Langton  to  see  him,  professed 
that  he  could  bring  him  out  into  conversation, 
and  used  this  illusive  expression,  'Sir,  I  can 
make  him  rear?  But  he  failed;  for  in  that  inter- 
view Richardson  said  little  else  than  that  there 
lay  in  the  room  a  translation  of  his  'Clarissa* 
into  German."* 

"  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper, 
in  which  there  was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson  himself  came 
m  for  a  share,  *Pray,*  said  he.  Met  us  have  it 
read  aloud  from  beginning  to  end ;  *  which  being 
done,  he  with  a  ludicrous  earnestness,  and  not 
directing  his  look  to  any  particular  person,  called 
out,  'Are  we  alive  after  sdl  this  satire?*" 

"He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
political  character  of  Seeker,  one  instance  of 
which  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  he  expressed 
great  dissatisfaaion  at  his  varying  the  old 
established  toast,  'Church  and  King.*  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,*  said  he  (with  an 
affected  smooth  smiling  grimace),  'drinks  Consti- 
tution in  Church  and  State.**  Being  asked  what 
difference  there  was  between  the  two  toasts,  he 

*  A  literary  lady  has  favoured  me  with  a  characteristic  anec- 
dote of  Richardson.  One  day  at  his  country  hou&e  at  Northend, 
where  a  large  company  was  assembled  at  dinner,  a  gentleman 
who  was  just  returned  from  Paris,  willing  to  please  Mr  Richard- 
son, mentioned  to  him  a  very  flattering  circumstance,— that  h« 
had  seen  his  'Clarissa'  lyuig  on  the  king's  brother's  Ubie. 
Richardson  observing  thatj>art  of  the  company  were  engaged 
in  talking  to  each  other,  afiected  then  not  to  attend  to  it.  Bnt 
by  and  by,  when  there  was  a  general  silence,  and  be  thoacht 
'at  the  flattery  might  be  fully  beard,  he  adaressed  himseu  to 

-  gentlemaO|   "I   think,  Sir,  you  were  sa^ng   tomrthiiig 


t 


about—,"  pausing  in  a  high  flutter  of  expectation.  The  gentle- 
man, provoked  at  his  inordinate  vanity,  resolved  not  to  in^iige 
it,  and  with  an  ejcquiutely  sly  air  of  indifference  answend^  '*  A 
mere  trifle,  Sir,  not  worth  repeating."  Tha  mortificatioo  af 
Richardson  was  visible,  and  be  did  not  wptak.  ten  words  more 
the  whole  day.  '  Vr      .    *»•  praMUt,  and  appeared  to  eqjoy 

itouich. 


said,  *  Why,  Sir,  you  may  be  sure  he  meant  some- 
thing.' Yet  when  the  life  of  that  prelate,  prefixed 
to  his  sermons  by  Dr  Porteoiis  and  Dr  Stinton, 
his  chaplains,  first  came  out,  he  read  it  with  the 
utmost  avidity,  and  said,  *  It  is  a  life  well  written, 
and  that  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.*  ** 

"  Of  a  certain  noble  lord,3*>  he  said,  *  Respect 
him  you  could  not ;  for  he  had  no  mind  of  his 
own.  Love  him  you  could  not ;  for  that  which 
you  could  do  with  him,  every  one  else  could.** 

"Of  Dr  Goldsmith,  he  said,  *No  man  was 
more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
or  more  wise  when  he  had.*" 

"  He  told,  in  his  lively  manner,  the  following 
literary  anecdote : — *  Green  and  Guthrie,  an 
Irishman  and  a  Scotchman,  undertook  a  transla- 
tion of  Duhalde's  History  of  China.  Green  said 
of  Guthrie,  that  he  knew  no  English,  and  Guthrie 
of  Green,  that  he  knew  no  French ;  and  these 
two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde*s  History 
of  China.  In  this  translation  there  was  found 
"  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  moon.*'  Now, 
as  the  whole  age  of  the  moon  is  but  twenty-eight 
days,  the  moon,  instead  of  being  new,  was  nearly 
as  old  as  it  could  be.  The  blunder  arose  from 
their  mistaking  the  word  neuvibne  (ninth)  for 
notivelle  or  neuve  (new).*** 

"Talking  of  Dr  Blagden*s  copiousness  and 
precision  of  communication,  Dr  Johnson  said, 
*  Blagden,  Sir^  is  a  delightful  fellow.'*' 

"On  occasion  of  Dr  Johnson's  publishing  his 
pamphlet  of  *  The  False  Alarm,'  there  came  out 
a  very  angry  answer  (by  many  supposed  to  be  by 
Mr  Wilkes).  Dr  Johnson  determined  on  not 
answering  it ;  but,  in  conversation  with  Mr  Lang- 
ton, mentioned  a  particular  or  two,  which,  if  he 
had  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhaps  have  inserted. 
In  the  answerer's  pamphlet,  it  had  been  said  with 
solemnity, '  Do  you  consider.  Sir,  that  a  House 
of  Commons  is  to  the  p)eople  as  a  creature  is  to 
its  Creator  ?  *  *  To  this  question,*  said  Dr  John- 
son, *  I  could  have  replied  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  idea  of  a  Creator  must  be  such  as  that  he  has 
a  power  to  unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature.* 

"  *  Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  creature 
can  make  laws  for  its  Creator.*'** 

"*  Depend  upon  it,*  said  he,  *that  if  a  man 
talks  of  his  misfortunes,  there  is  something  in 
them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to  him ;  for  where 
there  is  nothing  but  pure  misery,  there  never  is 
any  recourse  to  the  mention  of  it. ' " 

"A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should 
read  no  more  in  quantity  than  he  could  utter 
aloud." 

"  Imlac  in  *  Rasselas,'  I  spelt  with  a  r  at  the 
end,  because  it  is  less  like  English,  which  should 
always  have  the  Saxon  k  added  to  the  cJ* 

"  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and 
goes  through  life  without  having  it  perceived ; 
for  example,  a  madness  has  seized  a  person  of 

*  His  profound  adoration  of  the  grbat  fimt  causb  was 
•Qch  as  to  set  him  above  that  "  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit," 
with  which  men  of  narrow  conceptions  have  been  infected.  I 
have  heard  him  strongly  maintain  that  "  what  is  right  is  not  so 
fiom  any  natural  fitness,  but  because  God  wills  it  to  be  iff  ht;** 
and  it  is  certainly  so^  because  he  has  predkposcd  the  celadons  sC 
things  so  as  that  which  he  wills  mut  be  right. 
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supposing  himself  obliged  literally  to  pray  con- 
tinually ;  had  the  madness  turned  the  opposite 
way,  and  the  person  thought  it  a  crime  ever  to 
pray,  it  might  not  improbably  have  continued 
unobserved." 

"He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of 
cJiaracters  in  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  *  The 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,'  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  that  was  known." 

***  Supposing,'  said  he,  *a  wife  to  be  of  a 
studious  or  argumentative  turn,  it  would  be  very 
troublesome ;  for  instance,  if  a  woman  should 
continually  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  the  Arian 
heresy.*" 

"No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even 
suppose  it  be  in  his  praise,  if  he  thinks  he  does 
not  hear  him,  exactly  as  he  would  if  he  thought 
he  was  within  hearing." 

" '  The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of 
great  consequence.'  This  he  said  to  me  with 
great  earnestness  of  manner,  very  near  the  time 
of  his  decease,  on  occasion  of  having  desired 
me  to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  some 
person  in  the  north  of  England,  which,  when  I 
had  done,  and  he  asked  me  what  the  contents 
were,  as  I  thought  being  particular  upon  it  might 
fatigue  him,  it  being  of  great  length,  I  only  told 
him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in  his  praise ; 
and  then  he  expressed  himself  as  above." 

"  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  what 
Baretti  had  told  him,  that,  meeting  in  the  course 
of  his  studying  English,  with  an  excellent  paper 
in  *  The  Spectator,'  one  of  four  that  were  written 
by  the  respectable  dissenting  minister,  Mr  Grove, 
of  Taunton,  and  observing  the  genius  and  energy 
of  mind  that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly  quickened  his 
curiosity  to  visit  our  country;  as  he  thought,  if 
such  were  the  lighter  periodical  essays  of  our 
authors,  their  productions  on  more  weighty 
occasions  must  be  wonderful  indeed." 

"  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's, 
that  a  beggar  in  the  street  will  more  readily  ask 
alms  from  a  man^  though  there  should  be  no 
marks  of  wealth  m  his  appearance,  than  from 
even  a  well-dressed  woman j*  which  he  ac- 
counted for  from  the  great  degree  of  carefulness 
as  to  money  that  is  to  be  found  in  women ;  saying 
-  farther  upon  it,  that  the  opportunities  in  general 
that  they  possess  of  improving  their  condition  are 
much  fewer  than  men  have  ;  and  adding,  as  he 
looked  round  the  company,  which  consisted  of 
men  only, '  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
think  he  might  be  richer,  if  he  would  use  his 
endeavour.'" 

"  He  thus  characterised  an  ingenious  writer 
of  his  acquaintance: — 'Sir,  he  is  an  enthusiast 
by  rule.'" 

"*/^ip  may  hold  up  that  SHIELD  against  all 
his  enemies^  was  an  observation  on  Homer,  in 
reference  to  his  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  made  by  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  his 
friend  Mr  Fitzherbert,  of  Derbyshire,  and  re- 
spected by  Dr  Johnson  as  a  very  fine  one.     He 


*  Sterne  b  of  a  direct  contrary  opinion.    See  hU  *'  Senti. 
mental  Journey,"  Article,  Tfu  Mystery, 


had  in  general  a  very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's 
understanding." 

"An  observation  of  Bathurst's  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  Johnson  repeated,  appearing  to 
acknowledge  it  to  be  well  founded,  namely,  it 
was  somewhat  remarkable  how  seldom,  on  oc- 
casion of  coming  into  the  company  of  any  new 
person,  one  felt  any  wish  or  inclination  to  see 
him  again." 

This  year  the  Rev.  Dr  Francklin,  having  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  "  Lucian,"  inscribed  to 
him  the  Demonax  thus  : — 

"To  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of 
the  present  age,  this  piece  is  inscribed  by  a 
sincere  admirer  of  his  respectable  talents, 

"The  Translator." 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of  De- 
monax and  Johnson,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  similarity  between  them,  this 
dedication  is  a  just  compliment  from  the  general 
character  given  by  Lucian  of  the  ancient  sage — 
"  hpurrov  Sbp  ^a  iyCb  <pikoc6^(ay  yey6fieyoy"  {the  test 
philosopher  whom  I  have  ever  seen  or  known). 

In  1 78 1,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  of  which  he  gives  this  account : — 
"  Some  time  in  March  I  finished  *  The  Lives  of 
the  Poets,*  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way, 
dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and 
working  with  vigour  and  hast-e."  In  a  memo- 
randum previous  to  this,  he  says  of  them : — 
"Written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety." 

This  is  the  work  which,  of  all  Dr  Johnson's 
writings,  will  perhaps  be  read  most  generally, 
and  with  most  pleasure.  Philology  and  bio- 
graphy were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  those 
who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with  him,  heard  him 
upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper 
opportunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating  upon 
the  various  merits  of  the  English  Poets ;  upon 
the  niceties  of  their  characters,  and  the  events 
of  their  progress  through  the  world  which  they 
contribute  to  illuminate.  His  mind  was  so  full 
of  that  kind  of  information,  and  it  was  so  well 
arranged  in  his  memory,  that  in  performing 
what  he  had  undertaken  in  this  way,  he  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his  tlioughts  upon 
paper,  exhibiting  first  each  poet's  life,  and  then 
subjoining  a  critical  examination  of  his  genius 
and  works.  But  when  he  began  to  write,  the 
subject  swelled  in  such  a  manner,  that,  instead 
of  prefaces  to  each  poet  of  no  more  than  a  few 
pages,  as  he  had  originally  intended,*  he  pro- 
duced an  ample,  rich,  and  most  entertaining 
view  of  them   in  every  respect.      In  this  he 

*  His  design  is  thus  announced  in  his  AdveriUemetU  i — 
"The  booksellers  having  determined  to  publish  «  body  of 
English  Poetry,  I  was  persuaded  to  promise  tNutG  x  preface  to 
the  works  of  oich  author ;  an  undertaking^  as  it  w.'ts  then  pre* 
sented  to  my  mind,  not  very  tedious  or  diffictilt.  My  puri>08e 
was  only  to  have  allotted  to  everv  poet  an  advertisement,  like 
that  which  we  find  in  the  French  Miscellanies,  containing  a  few 
dates,  and  a  general  character;  but  I  have  been  led  bevond  my 
intention,  I  hope  by  the  honest  desire  of  giving  useful  pleasure. 
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resembled  Quintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the 
composition  of  his  Institutions  of  Oratory, 
"  Latius  se  tamen  aperiente  materid^  plus  qudm 
imponebcUur  oneris  sponie  suscepi/*  The  book- 
sellers, justly  sensible  of  the  great  additional 
value  of  the  copyright,  presented  him  with 
another  himdred  pounds,  over  and  above  two 
hundred,  for  which  his  agreement  was  to  fur- 
nish such  prefaces  as  he  thought  fit. 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompense 
for  such  a  collection  of  biography,  and  such 
principles  and  illustrations  of  criticism,  as,  if 
digested  and  arranged  in  one  system  by  some 
modem  Aristotle  or  Longinus,  might  form  a 
code  upon  that  subject,  such  as  no  other  nation 
can  show.  As  he  was  so  good  as  to  make  me 
a  present  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  original  and 
indeed  only  manuscript  of  this  admirable  work, 

I  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  with  wonder 
the  correctness  with  which  he  rapidly  struck  off 
such  glowing  composition.  He  may  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  Lady  m  Waller,  who  could  impress 
with  "  Love  at  first  sight : " 

"  Some  other  nymphs  with  colours  feint, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destrov; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy." 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
and  some  anxiety  in  carrying  on  the  work,  we 
see  from  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr  Nichols,  the 
printer,*  whose  variety  of  literary  inquiry  and 
obliging  disposition  rendered  him  useful  to  John- 
son. Mr  Steevens  appears,  from  the  papers  in 
my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him  with  some 
anecdotes  and  quotations;  and  I  observe  the 
fair  hand  of  Mrs  Thrale  as  one  of  his  copyists  of 
select  passages.  But  he  was  principally  in- 
debted to  my  steady  friend,  Mr  Isaac  Reed,  of 

•  Thus:—"  In  the  Life  of  WaUer,  Mr  NichoU  will  find  a  re- 
ference to  the  Parliamentary  Histoty,  from  which  a  long  quota- 
tion is  to  be  inserted.  If  Mr  Nidiols  cannot  easily  find  the 
book,  Mr  Johnson  will  send  it  from  Streatham." 

"  Clarendon  is  here  returned." 

"  By  some  accident,  I  \axdL^^<mr  note  upon  Duke  up  so  safely, 
that  I  cannot  find  it.  Your  informations  nave  been  of  great  use 
to  me.  I  must  beg  it  again ;  with  another  list  of  our  authors, 
for  I  have  laid  that  with  the  other.  I  have  sent  Stepney's  epi* 
taph;    Let  me  have  the  revises  as  soon  as  can  be.    Dec.  1778." 

^'  I  have  sent  Philii»,  with  hb  epitaphs,  to  be  inserted.  The 
fragment  of  a  preface  is  hardly  worth  the  impression,  but  that  we 
may  seem  to  do  something.  It  may  be  added  to  the  Life  of 
Philips.  The  Latin  pagj^e  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith.  I 
shnll  be  at  home  to  revise  the  two  sheets  of  Milton.    March  i, 

«779'" 

"^Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of  Hughesrs  letters;  and  try 
to  get  Dennis  upon  Blackmore,  and  upon  Cato,  and  anjrthing  M 
the  s.ime  writer  against  Pope.    Our  materials  are  defective. 

"  As  Waller  i)rofessed  to  nave  imitated  Fairfax,  do  you  think  a 
few  pages  of  FairCu  would  enrich  our  edition.  Few  readers  have 
seen  it,  and  it  may  please  them.    But  it  is  not  necessarv.** 

"  An  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  English  poets.  By,  &c.— 'The  English  Poets,  bio- 
eraphically  and  critically  considered,  by  Sam.  Johnson.'— Let 
Mr  Nichols  take  his  choice,  or  make  another  to  his  mind.  May, 
1781. 

"  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement  for  the  new  edition. 

I I  was  not  enclosed .  Of  Gay's  letters  I  see  not  that  any  use  can 
be  made,  for  they  give  no  information  of  any  thin  j(.  That  be  was 
a  member  of  a  Philosophical  Society  is  something ;  but  surely 
he  could  be  but  a  corresponding  member.  Howe\-er^  not  having 
his  life  here.  I  know  not  how  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is  of  little 
importance.' 

See  several  more  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1785.  The 
editor  of  that  Miscellany,  in  which  Johnson  wrote  for  several 
yeais^  seems  justly  to  think  that  every  fragment  of  so  great  a 
man  is  worthy  of  being  preserved. 


Staple  Inn,  whose  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  English  literary  history  I  do  not  express 
with  exaggeration,  when  I  say  it  is  wonderful ; 
indeed  his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the  world ; 
and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance can  bear  testimony  to  the  frankness  of  his 
communications  in  private  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of 
Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  attempt  an 
analysis  of  their  merits,  which,  were  I  able  to 
do  it,  would  take  up  too  much  room  in  this  work  ; 
yet  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  upon  some 
of  them,  and  insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  himself  considered  as 
the  best  of  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  disser- 
tation which  it  contains  on  the  Metaphysical 
Poets.  Dryden,  whose  critical  abilities  were 
equal  to  his  poetical,  had  mentioned  them  in  his 
excellent  dedication  of  his  Juvenal,  but  had 
barely  mentioned  them.  Johnson  has  exhibited 
them  at  large,  with  such  happy  illustration  from 
their  writings,  and  in  so  luminous  a  manner, 
that  indeed  he  may  be  allowed  the  full  merit  of 
novelty,  and  to  have  discovered  to  us,  as  it  were, 
a  new  planet  in  the  poetical  hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering  the 
works  of  a  poet,*  that "  amendments  are  seldom 
made  without  some  token  of  a  rent;"  but  I  do 
not  find  that  this  is  applicable  to  prose.  We 
shall  see  that  though  his  amendments  in  this 
work  are  for  the  better,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
Pannus  assutus;  the  texture  is  uniform:  and 
indeed,  what  had  been  there  at  first  is  very 
seldom  unfit  to  have  remained. 

Various  Readings  t  in  the  Life  ^/Cowley. 

"All  [future  votaries  of]  that  may  hereafter 
pant  for  solitude. 

"To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation  or 
perception]  pains  and  the  pleasures  of  other 
minds. 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  a  sum- 
mer noon." 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinct 
and  animated  narrative  of  public  atfairs  in  that 
variegated  period,  with  strong  yet  nice  touches 
of  character ;  and  having  a  fair  opportunity  to 
display  his  political  principles,  does  it  with  an 
unqualified  manly  confidence,  and  satisfies  his 
readers  how  nobly  he  might  have  executed  a 
Tory  history  of  his  country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I  do 
not  recollect  more  than  three  uncommon  or 
learned  words  ;  one,  when  giving  an  account  of 
the  approach  of  Waller's  mortal  disease,  he  says, 
"  He  found  his  legs  grow  tumid ;^^  by  using  the 
expression  his  legs  swelled,  he  would  have 
avoided  this ;  and  there  would  have  been  no 
impropriety  in  its  being  followed  by  the  interest- 
ing question  to  his  physician,  "What  that 
swelling  meant  ?  "  Another,  when  he  mentions 
that  Pope  had  emitted'pro^saXs  ;  whtnpudlished^ 

*  Ufe  of  Sheffield. 

t  The  original  reading  is  endoMd  in  crotchflts,  and  the  present 
one  is  printed  in  italics. 
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or  issued^  would  have  been  more  readily  under- 
stood ;  and  a  third,  when  he  calls  Orrery  and 
Dr  Delany,  writers  both  undoubtedly  veracious; 
when  true,  fumes f,  ox  faithful  might  have  been 
used.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  none  of  these 
are  hard  or  too  big  words :  that  custom  would 
make  them  seem  as  easy  as  any  others ;  and 
that  a  language  is  richer  and  capable  of  more 
beauty  of  expression  by  having  a  greater  variety 
of  synonyms. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry 
for  the  awful  subjects  of  our  holy  religion,  though 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  has  all  the 
merit  of  originality,  with  uncommon  force  and 
reasoning. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  {?/ WALLER. 

•*  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their  names] 
their  own  nomination, 

"  \/Sx.^x\paying  a  fine  often  thousand  pounds. 
'*  Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his 
[coronation]  reco7'ered  right, 

"  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  [confessed  to  degrade  his  powers]  scorned  as 
a  prostituted  mind. 

"The  characters  by  which  Wafter  intended 
to  distinguish  his  wntmgs  are  [elegance]  spright- 
Uness  and  dignity. 

*'  Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  [fetch] 
foretell  fruits. 

^*  Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature 
[easily]  readily  supplies. 

"[His]  Some  applications  [are  sometimes] 
may  be  thought  too  remote  and  unconsequential. 

"His  images  are  [sometimes  confused]  not 
always  distinct,*^ 

Against  his  life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of  Whig- 
g^sm  have  opened  in  full  cry.  But  of  M  icon's 
great  excellence  as  a  poet,  where  shall  we  find 
such  a  blazon  as  by  the  hand  of  Johnson  ?  I 
shall  select  only  the  following  passage  concern- 
ing "  Paradise  Lost "  : 

"  Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with 
what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress 
of  his  work,  and  marked  his  reputation  stealing 
its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current, 
through  fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive 
him  calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not 
at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit  with 
steady  consciousness,  and  waiting,  without  im- 
patience, the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the 
impartiality  of  a  future  generation." 

Indeed  even  Dr  Towers,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  warmest  zealots  of  the 
Revolution  Society  itself,  allows  that  "  Johnson 
has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  abilities 
of  that  great  poet,  and  has  bestowed  on  his 
principal  poetical  compositions  the  most  honour- 
able encomiums."* 

*  See  **  An  Essay  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  Dr 
Samuel  Jolmson,**  London,  1787;  which  is  very  well  written, 
makkq;  a  proper  allowance  for  the  democrattcai  bigotry  of  its 


That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church  and 
monarchy  as  Johnson  did,  should  speak  with  a 
just  abhorrence  of  Milton  as  a  politician,  or 
rather  as  a  daring  foe  to  good  polity,  was  surely 
to  be  expected ;  and  to  those  who  censure  him, 
I  would  recommend  his  commentary  on  Milton's 
celebrated  complaint  of  his  situation,  when,  by 
the  lenity  of  Charles  the  Second — "  a  lenity  of 
which,"  as  Johnson  well  observes,  "the  world 
has  had  perhaps  no  other  example  —  he,  who 
had  written  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  his 
sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act  of  Oblivion^ 
"  No  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds  himself  in 
daiigeryfailen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with 
darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round. 
This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better  employed, 
had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion  ;  but  to 
add  the  mention  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and 
unjust.  He  was  fallen,  indeed,  on  evil  dc^sj 
the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides  could  no 
longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  evil 
tongues  for  Milton  to  complain,  lequired  impu- 
dence at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers ; — 
Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow 
that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach^ 
or  brutality  of  insolence." 

I  have,  mdeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton, 
"an  acrimonious  and  surly  Republican"  — "a 
man  who  in  his  domestic  relations  was  so  severe 
and  arbitrary,"*  and  whose  head  was  filled  with 
the  hardest  and  most  dismal  tenets  of  Calvinism, 
should  have  been  such  a  poet ;  should  not  only 
have  written  with  sublimity,  but  with  beauty, 
and  even  gaiety ;  should  have  exquisitely  painted 
the  sweetest  sensations  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable ;  imaged  the  delicate  raptures  of  con- 
nubial love ;  nay,  seemed  to  be  animated  with 
all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It  is  a  proof  that  in  the 
human  mind  the  departments  of  judgment  and 
imagination,  perception  and  temper,  may  some- 
times be  uivided  by  strong  partitions  ;  and  that 
the  light  and  shade  in  the  same  character 
may  be  kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be 
blendedt 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occasion 
to  maintain  his  own  and  the  general  opinion  of 
the  excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse,  in 
English  poetry  ;  and  quotes  this  apposite  illus- 
tration of  it  by  "an  mgenious  critic,"  that  /'/ 

author,  whom  I  cannot  however  but  admire  for  his  liberality  ia 
speaking  thus  of  my  illustrious  friend  :— 

"  He  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  understanding,  wbidi 
were  much  cultivated  by  study,  and  still  more  by  meditatioQ 
and  reflection  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  his 
imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  hu  judgment  keen  and 
penetrating.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of 
religion;  hu  piety  was  sincere,  and  sometimes  ardent;  and  hit 
ceaffor  the  interests  of  virtue  was  often  manifested^  in  his  oojo* 
versation  and  in  his  writings.  The  same  energy  which  was  dis* 
played  in  his  literary  productions  was  exhibited  also  in  his  con- 
versation, which  was  various,  striking,  and  instructive;  and 
perhaps  no  man  ever  equalled  him  for  nervous  and  pointed 
repartees. 

*'  His  Dictionary,  his  moral  Essays^  and  his  production!  in 
polite  literature,  will  convey  useful  uistruction,  and  elegant 
oitertAinment,  as  k>ng  as  the  language  in  which  they  an 
written  shall  be  understood." 

*  Johnson's  "  Life  of  MUton." 

t  Mr  Malone  thinks  it  is  rather  a  proof  that  he  felt  nothing  of 
those  cheerful  sensations  which  he  has  described ;  that  on  tbeM 
topics  it  is  the  /<v/,  and  not  the  muut,  that  writes. 
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seefHs  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye.*  The  gentle- 
man whom  he  thus  characterises  Is  (as  he  told 
Mr  Seward)  Mr  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in 
Surrey,  whose  knowledge  and  taste  m  the  fine 
arts  is  universally  celebrated ;  with  whose  ele- 
gance of  manners  the  writer  of  the  present  work 
has  felt  himself  much  impressed,  and  to  whose 
virtues  a  common  friend,  who  has  known  him 
long,  and  is  not  much  addicted  to  flattery,  gives 
the  highest  testimony. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  ^MlLTON. 

*'  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this  which 
[his  most  bigoted  advocates]  even  kindness  and 
reverence  can  give, 

"  [Perhaps  no]  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so 
much,  and  praised  so  few. 

"  A  certain  [xescatlpreservcUive  from  oblivion. 

'^  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression, 
as  [contracted]  >V<3Sci»/<V  or  paradoxical. 

"  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion  that  what  we 
had  to  learn  was  how  to  [obtain  and  communi- 
cate happiness]  do  good  and  avoid  evil, 

"Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit?]  is  less  at- 
tainable. 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the 
masterly  execution  of  the  "Life  of  Dryden,"  which, 
we  have  seen,  t  was  one  of  Johnson's  literary 
projects,  at  an  early  period,  and  which  it  is 
remarkable  that,  after  desisting  from  it,  from  a 
supposed  scantiness  of  materials,  he  should,  at 
an  advanced  age,  have  exhibited  so  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the 
illiberal  attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  embracing 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  had  been  a 
time-serving  measure,  is  a  piece  of  reasoning  at 
once  able  and  candid.  Indeed,  Dryden  himself, 
in  his  "  Hind  and  Panther,"  hath  given  such  a 
picture  of  his  mind,  that  they  who  know  the 
anxiety  for  repose  as  to  the  awful  subject  of  our 
state  beyond  the  grave,  though  they  may  think 
his  opinion  ill-founded,  must  think  charitably  of 
his  sentiment: — 

*'  But,  gracious  GoD,  how  well  dost  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  I 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight 
O  !  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  cooceal'd. 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  reveal'd  ; 
But  Her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake. 
My  thoughdess  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires, 
My  manhood  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
Followed  false  lights ;  and  when  their  gUmpse  was 

gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own, 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am  ; 
Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 
Good  life  be  now  my  task  :  my  doubts  are  done ; 
What  more  could  shock  my  £Euth  than  ThreeinOne  ?^ 

*  One  of  the  most  natnnl  instances  of  the  effect  of  blank 
verse  occurred  to  the  Ute  Barl  of  Hopetoan.  His  Lordship 
observed  one  of  his  shepherds  porins  in  the  fields  upon  Miltoirs 
"  Paradise  Lost ;"  and  naving  askea  him  what  book  it  was,  the 
man  answered,  "An't  please  vpor  Lordship,  this  is  a  vexv  odd 
sort  of  an  author;  he  would  uiia  rhyme,  but  canxia  get  at  iL" 
.       t  See  p.  ay;. 


In  drawing  Dryden's  character,  Johnson  has 
given,  though  I  suppose  unintentionally,  some 
touches  of  his  own.  Thus:  "The  power  that 
predominated  in  his  intellectual  operations  was 
rather  strong  reason  than  quick  sensibility. 
Upon  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he 
studied  rather  than  felt;  and  produced  senti- 
ments not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  medita- 
tion supplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental 
passions  as  they  spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he 
seems  not  much  acquainted.  He  is,  therefore, 
with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often 
pathetic;  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the 
power  of  effiisions  purely  natural,  that  he  did 
esteem  them  in  others.''  It  may,  indeed,  be 
observed,  that  in  all  the  numerous  writings  of 
Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  even  in 
his  Tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  distress 
of  an  unfortunate  princess,  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear. 

Various  Readings  in  t/ie  Life  ^Dryden. 

**  The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  Addison 
has  attempted  to  [find  in]  derive  from  the 
delight  which  the  mind  feels  m  the  investigation 
of  secrets. 

"  His  best  actions  are  but  [[convenient]  in- 
ability of  wickedness. 

"When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in 
disputation  [matter],  thoughts  flowed  in  on 
either  side. 

"The  abyss  of  an  tm-ideal  [emptiness] 
Viuancy, 

"  These,  like  [many  other  harlots]  the  harlots 
of  other  men^  had  his  love  though  not  his  appro- 
bation. 

"  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  display 
his  knowledge  with  pedantic  ostentation. 

"French  words  which  [were  then  used  in] 
had  then  crept  into  conversation." 

The  Life  of  Pope  was  written  by  Johnson  con 
amore^  both  from  the  early  possession  which 
that  writer  had  taken  of  his  mmd,  and  from  the 
pleasure  which  he  must  have  fdt,  in  for  ever 
silencing  all  attempts  to  lessen  his  poetical  fame, 
by  demonstrating  his  excellence,  and  pronounc- 
ing the  following  triumphant  eulogium:®* — 
"  After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer 
the  question  that  has  once  been  asked,  Whether 
Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwise  than  by  asking  in 
return,  if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to 
be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  defini- 
tion, will  only  show  the  narrowness  of  die  definer; 
though  a  definition  which  shall  exclude  Pope 
will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round 
upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the  past; 
let  us  inquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind 
has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry;  let  their 
productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims 
stated,  and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no 
more  disputed 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson  say, 
"  Sir,  a  thousand  years  may  elapse  before  there 
sh^  appear  another  man  with  a  power  of  versi* 
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fication  equal  to  that  of  Pope."  That  power 
must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  its  due  share  in 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  captivating  com- 
position. 

Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  War- 
burton  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  was 
published  during  the  life  of  that  powerful  writer, 
with  still  greater  liberality  took  an  opportunity, 
in  the  life  of  Pope,  of  paying  the  tribute  due  to 
him  when  he  was  no  longer  m  "  high  place,"  but 
numbered  with  the  dead.* 

It  seems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as  John- 
son and  Warburton,  who  lived  in  the  same  age 
and  country,  should  not  only  not  have  been  m 
any  degree  of  intimacy,  but  been  almost  per- 
sonally unacquainted.  But  such  instances,  though 
we  must  wonder  at  them,  are  not  rare.  If  I  am 
righUy  informed,  after  a  careful  inquiry,  they 
never  met  but  once,  which  was  at  the  house  of 
Mrs  French,  in  London,  well  known  for  her 
elegant  assemblies,  and  bringing  eminent  char- 
acters together.  The  interview  proved  to  be 
mutually  agreeable. 

1  am  well  informed^  that  Warburton  said  of 
Johnson,  **  I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his 
style ; "  and  that  Johnson  being  told  of  this, 
said, "  That  is  exactly  my  case  as  to  him."    The 

*  or  Johnson's  conduct  towards  Warburton,  a  very  honour- 
able notice  is  taken  by  the  editor  of  "  Tracts  by  Warburtonj  and 
a  Warburtonian,  not  admitted  into  the  Collection  of  their  re- 
spective vWorks."  After  an  able  and  "  fond,  though  not  un- 
distinffuishing,**  oon»deration  of  Warburton's  character,  he 
says,  "  In  two  immortal  works,  Johnson  has  stood  forth  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  his  admirers.  By  the  testimony  of  such  a 
man,  impertinence  must  be  abashed,  and  malignity  itself  must 


be  softenol.  Of  literary  merit,  Johnson,  as  we  all  know,  was  a 
sagacious,  but  a  most  severe  judge:  Such  was  his  discernment, 
that  he  pierced  into  the  most  secret  springs  of  human  actions: 
smd  such  was  bis  integrity,  that  he  alwavs  weished  the  moral 
characters  of  hisfeIlow<reaturesin  the '  balancelof  the  sanctuary.' 
He  was  too  coura^^eous  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and  too  proud  to 
truckle  to  a  superior.  Warburton  he  knew,  as  I  know  him,  and 
as  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue  would  wish  to  be  known, — I 
mean,  both  from  his  own  writings,  and  from  the  writings  of  those 
who  dissented  from  his  principles,  or  who  envied  his  reputation. 
But,  as  to  favours,  he  had  never  received  or  asked  any  from  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester :  and  if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  he  had 
seen  him  only  once,  when  they  met  almost  without  design,  con- 
versed without  much  effort^  and  parted  without  any  lasting  im* 
presnon  of  hatred  or  affection.  Yet.  with  all  the  ardour.of  sym- 
pathetic genius,  Johnson  had  done  that  spontaneously  and  ably, 
which,  by  some  writers,  had  been  before  attempted  injudiciously, 
and  which,  by  others,  from  whom  more  successful  attempts 
might  have  been  expected,  has  not  kitfurio  been  done  at  all. 
He  spoke  well  of  Warburton,  without  insulting  those  whom 
Warburton  despised.  He  suppressed  not  the  imperfections  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  while  be  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
his  numerous  and  transcendental  excellences.  He  defended  him 
when  living  amidst  the  clamours  of  his  enemies ;  and  praised  him 
when  dead,  amidst  the  silence  0/  his  friends.** 

Having  availed  myself  of  this  editor's  eulogy  on  my  departed 
friend,  for  which  I  warmly  thank  him,  let  me  not  suffer  the 
Instre  of  his  reputation,  honestly  acquired  by  profound  learning 
and  vigorous  eloquence,  to  be  tarnished  by  a  charge  of  illiberality. 
He  has  been  accused  of  invidiously  dragging  again  into  light 
certain  writings  of  a  person  respectable  by  his  talenL<(,  his  learn- 
ing, his  station,  and  his  age,  which  were  published  a  ^eat  nuiny 
years  ago,  and  have  since,  it  is  said,^  been  silently  given  up  by 
their  author.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these  writings 
were  not  sins  0/  yovtk^  but  deliberate  works  of  one  well 
advanced  in  life,  o\'er-flowin^  at  once  with  flattery  to  a  great 
man  of  great  interest  in  the  Church,  and  with  unjust  and  acri. 
monlous  abuse  of  two  men  of  eminent  merit ;  and  that,  though 
it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  an  humiliating  re- 
cantation, no  apology  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  for  the  oppressive  fervour  of  the  heat  of  the  day ;  no 
slight  relenting  indication  has  appeared  in  any  note,  or  any 
corner  of  later  publications;  \&  it  not  fiur  to  understand  him  as 
superciliously  persevering?  When  he  allows  the  shafts  to  re- 
main in  the  wounds,  and  will  not  stretch  forth  a  lenient  hand,  is 
it  wrong,  is  it  not  generous  to  become  an  indignant  avenger? 


manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  fertility  of  Warburton's  genius  and  of  the 
variety  of  his  materials,  was,  **The  table  is 
always  full,  Sir.  He  brings  things  from  the 
north,  and  the  south,  and  from  every  quarter. 
In  his  *  Divine  Legation,*  you  are  always  enter- 
tained. He  carries  you  round  and  round,  with- 
out carrying  you  forward  to  the  point;  but  then 
you  have  no  wish  to  be  carried  forward."  He 
said  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Strahan,  "Warburton  is 
perhaps  the  last  man  who  has  written  with  a  mind 
lull  of  reading  and  reflection." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome, 
Johnson  takes  notice  of  Dr  Warburton  using  a 
mode  of  expression  which  he  himself  used,  and 
that  not  seldom,  to  the  great  offence  of  those 
who  did  not  know  him.  Having  occasion  to 
mention  a  note,  stating  the  different  parts  which 
were  executed  by  the  associated  translators  of 
"The  Odyssey,"  he  says,  "Dr  Warburton  told 
me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the 
relation  given  in  the  note  a  lie.  The  language 
is  warm  indeed ;  and,  I  must  own,  cannot  be 
justified  in  consistency  with  a  decent  r^ard 
to  the  established  forms  of  speech."  Johnson 
had  accustomed  himself  to  use  the  word  //>,  to 
express  a  mistake  or  an  error  in  relation ;  in 
short,  when  the  thing  was  not  so  as  told^  though 
the  relator  did  not  mean  to  deceive.  When  he 
thought  there  was  intentional  falsehood  in  the 
relator  his  expression  was,  "He  lies^  and  he 
knows  he  liesP 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  known  to 
excel  in  conversation,  Johnson  observes,  that 
"traditional  memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery, 
or  sentences  of  observation ;  nothing  either 
pointed  or  solid,  wise  or  merry;  and  that  one 
apophthegm  only  is  recorded."  In  this  respect. 
Pope  differed  widely  from  Johnson,  whose  con- 
versation wasj  perhaps,  more  admirable  tlian 
even  his  writings,  however  excellent.  Mr 
Wilkes  has,  however,  favoured  me  with  one 
repartee  of  Pope,  of  which  Johnson  was  not 
informed.  Johnson,  after  justly  censuring 
him  for  havm^  "  nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish 
disesteem  of  kings,"  tells  us,  "  yet  a  little  regard 
shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  his 
obduracy:  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Highness,  how  he 
could  love  a  Prince  while  he  disliked  Kinpf '' 
The  answer  which  Pope  made  was,  "The 
young  lion  is  harmless,  and  even  playful;  but 
when  his  claws  are  full  grown  he  becomes 
cruel,  dreadful,  and  mischievous." 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's 
sayings,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded 
that  he  was  not  agreeable  in  social  intercourse; 
for  Johnson  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  "the 
happiest  conversation  is  that  of  which  nothing 
is  distinctly  remembered,  but  a  general  effect 
of  pleasing  impression."  The  late  Lord  Somer- 
ville,*  who  saw  much  of  great  and  brilliant  life, 

*  Let  me  here  express  my  grateful  remembrance  of  Lord 
Somerville's  kindness  to  me  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was  the 
first  person  of  high  rank  that  took  particular  notice  of  me  in  the 
way  most  flatterm^  to  a  young  man  fondly  ambitiotas  of  being 
dbtinguished  for  his  literary  talents ;  and  by  the  honour  of  hu 
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told  me,  that  he  had  dined  in  company  with 
Pope,  and  that  after  dinner  the  little  man,  as 
he  called  him,  drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
and  was  exceedingly  gay  and  entertaining. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  great  fnend  a 
censure  of  at  least  culpable  inattention  to  a 
nobleman,  who,  it  has  been  shown,  behaved 
to  him  with  uncommon  politeness.  He  says, 
"Except  Lord  Bathurst,  none  of  Pope's  noble 
friends  were  such  as  that  a  good  man  would 
wish  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them  known  to 
posterity."  This  will  not  apply  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  was  not  ennobled  in  Pope's 
lifetime;  but  Johnson  should  have  recollected, 
that  Lord  Marchmont  was  one  of  those  noble 
friends.  He  includes  his  lordship  along  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a  charge  of  neglect  of 
the  papers  which  Pope  left  by  his  will;  when, 
in  truth,  as  1  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  before 
he  wrote  that  Poet's  life,  the  papers  were 
"committed  to  the  sole  care  and  judgment  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  unless  he  (Lord  Boling- 
broke) shall  not  survive  me;"  so  that  Lord 
Marchmont  had  no  concern  whatever  with 
them.  After  the  first  edition  of  the  Lives, 
Mr  Malone,  whose  love  of  justice  is  equal  to 
his  accuracy,  made,  in  my  hearing,  the  same 
remark  to  Johnson;  yet  he  omitted  to  correct 
the  erroneous  statement.  These  particulars 
I  mention,  in  the  belief  that  there  was  only 
forgetfulness  in  my  friend;  but  I  owe  this  much 
to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont's  reputation,  who, 
were  there  no  other  memorials,  will  be  im- 
mortalised by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  the  verses 
on  his  Grotto: 

"And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  March- 
mont's soul." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/POTE, 

"[Somewhat  free]  sufficiently  bold  in  his 
criticism. 

"  All  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 

"Strikes  the  imagination  with  far  [more] 
greater  force. 

"  It  is  [probably]  certainly  the  noblest  version 
of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next 
with  [less  trouble]  more  facility. 

"  No  man  sympathises  with  [vanity  depressed] 
the  sorro^vs  of  vanity. 

"  It  had  been  [criminal]  less  easily  excused. 

"  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  talked  of 
laying  down  his  pen. 

"  Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in  oppo- 
sition to]  politically  regulated^  is  a  state  contra- 
distinguished frotn  a  state  of  nature. 

"A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  infatuated 
scholar. 

encouragement  made  me  think  well  of  myself,  and  aspire  to  de- 
serve it  better.  lie  had  a  happy  art  of  communicating  his 
varied  knowledge  uf  the  world,  in  short  remarks  and  anecdotes, 
with  a  quiet,  pleasant  gravity  that  was  exceeding Iv  engaging. 
Never  <\a^  I  forget  tb?  hours  which  I  enjovcd  with  him  at  his 
apartments  in  the  royal  palace  of  Hol>Tuca  Ilonse,  and  at  his 
scat  near  Edinburgh,  which  he  himself  had  formed  with  an 
decant  taste. 

(26) 


"A  foolish  [contempt,  disr^ard]  disesteem  of 
kings. 

"  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows 
[were  like  those  of  other  mortals]  acted  strongly 
upon  his  mind. 

"  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to 
[accumulate]  retain  it. 

"A  mind  [excursive]  active^  ambitious,  and 
adventurous. 

"  In  its  [noblest]  widest  searches  still  longing 
to  go  forward. 

"  He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose 
him  to  few  [neglects]  hazards. 

"  The  [reasonableness]  justice  of  my  deter- 
mination. 

"A  [favourite]  delicious  employment  of  the 
poets. 

"More  terrific  and  more  powerful  [beings] 
phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean. 

"  The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty  [beings] 
nation. 

"  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth." 

In  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  an  unpleasing 
account  of  his  having  lent  Steele  a  hundred 
I>ounds,  and  "  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execu- 
tion." In  the  new  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica*ihe  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  is 
denied.  But  Mr  Malone  has  obliged  me  with 
the  following  note  concerning  it : — 

'*  Afarch  15,  178a. 

"Many  persons  having  doubts  concerning 
this  fact,  1  applied  to  Dr  Johnson  to  learn  on 
what  authority  he  asserted  it.  He  told  me  he 
had  it  from  Savage,  who  lived  in  intimacy  with 
Steele,  and  who  mentioned  that  Steele  told  him 
the  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Ben  Victor,  Dr 
Johnson  said,  likewise  informed  him  of  this  re- 
markable transaction,  from  the  relation  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  intimate 
of  Steele's.  Some,  in  defence  of  Addison,  have 
said  that  *the  act  was  done  with  the  good-natured 
view  of  rousing  Steele,  and  correcting  that  pro- 
fusion which  always  made  him  necessitous.'  *  If 
that  were  the  case,'  said  Johnson,  *  and  that  he 
only  wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  afterwards 
have  returned  the  money  to  his  friend,  which  it 
is  not  pretended  he  did.  This,  too,'  he  added, 
*  might  be  retorted  by  an  advocate  for  Steele,  who 
might  allege  that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  in- 
tentionally ,  merely  to  see  whether  Addison  would 
be  mean  and  ungenerous  enough  to  make  use  of 
legal  process  to  recover  it  But  of  such  specula- 
tions there  is  no  end  :  we  cannot  dive  into  the 
hearts  of  men ;  but  their  actions  are  open  to 
observation.' 

"  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people 
thought  that  Mr  Addison's  character  was  so  pure, 
that  the  fact,  though  true,  ought  to  have  been 
suppressed.  He  saw  no  reason  for  this.  *If 
nothing  but  the  bright  side  of  characters  should 
be  shown,  we  should  sit  down  in  despondency, 
and  think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate  them  m 
anything ,  The  sacred  writers,'  he  observed,  *  re- 
lated the  vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions 
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of  men ;  which  had  this  moral  effect,  that  it 
kept  msoikind  from  despair^  into  which  other- 
wise they  would  naturally  fall,  were  they  not 
supported  by  the  recollection  that  others  had 
ottended  like  themselves,  and  by  penitence  and 
amendment  of  life  had  been  restored  to  the 
favour  of  Heaven.'  E.  M." 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  I  request  that  my  readers  may 
consider  it  with  particular  attention.  It  will  be 
afterwards  referred  to  in  this  work. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/Addisoh. 

^[But  he  was  our  first  example]  He  was^  how- 
ever^ one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

**  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 

*'  His  instructions  were  such  as  the  [state]  cha- 
racter  of  his  [own  time]  readers  made  [necessary] 
proper, 

"His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary 
curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance 
[among]  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

"Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  are 
learning  to  write. 

"  Domestic  [manners]  scenes^ 

In  his  Life  of  Pamell,  I  wonder  that  Johnson 
omitted  to  insert  an  Epitaph  which  he  had  long 
before  composed  for  that  amiable  man,  without 
ever  writing  it  down,  but  which  he  was  so  good 
as,  at  my  request,  to  dictate  to  me,  by  which 
means  it  has  been  preserved. 

Hie  reguiescit  THOUAS  Parnell,  5.  T.  P. 

**  Qai  sacerdos  pariter  et  poeta, 
Utrasque  partes  ita  implevit, 
Ut  neque  sacerdoti  suavitas  poetse, 
Nee  poetse  sacerdotis  sanctitas,  deesset.'' 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  (t/"  Parnell. 

*•  About  three  years  [after]  afterwards, 

"  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  great  need  oj 
improvement. 

"  But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was 
clouded  with  that  which  took  away  all  his  powers 
of  enjoying  either  profit  or  pleasure,  the  death  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lamented  with 
such  sorrow,  as  hastened  his  end.]*  His  end, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  was  now  approaching. 

"  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narrative^ 
as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less  pleasing." 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that  writer's 
reputation  generously  cleared  by  Johnson  from 
the  cloud  of  prejudice  which  the  malignity  of 
contemporary  wits  had  raised  around  it.  In  this 
spirited  exertion  of  justice  he  has  been  imitated 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  praise  of  the 
architecture  of  Vanbrugh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  obser- 
vations on  Blackmore's  "magnanimity  as  an 
author."    The  incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies, 

'  I  should  have  thought  that  Johnson,  who  had  felt  the  severe 
affiiciion  from  which  Pamell  never  recovered,  would  have  pre- 
s«r\-ed  this  passage 


whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never  discovered 
to  have  disturbed  his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened 
his  confidence  in  himself."  Johnson,  I  recoUecti 
once  told  me,  laughing  heartily,  that  he  under- 
stood it  had  been  said  of  him,  "  He  appears  not 
to  feel ;  but  when  he  is  alone^  depend  upon  it,  he 
suffers  sadly,**  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of 
any  man's  real  sentiments,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
perpetual  shower  of  little  hostile  arrows  as  evi- 
dence of  his  fame. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  BLACfillOVtR. 

"  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side]  in  the 
cause  of  virtue. 

"  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  the  truth 
of  Revelation. 

"[Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to 
favour. 

"  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  extensive] 
invidiously  great, 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dreadful 
name  [of]  which  he  has  not  [shown]  taught  his 
recuUr  how  fit  is  to  be  oppos^]  to  cppose, 

"  Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arrogance. 

"  [He  wrote]  Outproduced  likevfise  a  work  of  a 
different  kind. 

"At  least  [i^Titten]  compiled mih  integrity. 

"  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  desirous] 
would  have  made  haste  to  publish. 

"  But  though  he  [had  not]  could  not  boast  iff 
much  critical  knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy, 

"  He  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  views  bom  to 
that  ideal  perfection  which  every  [mind]  genius 
bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always  to  pursue 
and  never  to  overtake. 

"The  [first  f^rt7ii\  fundamental  principle  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue." 

Various  RecuUngs  in  the  Life  ^Philips. 

"His  dreadful  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 

"  They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not  loaded 
with  thought 

"In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will  not 
be  denied  to  have  reached]  found  the  art  of 
reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard." 

Various  RecuUngs  in  the  Life  ^CONGREVE. 

"Congreve's  conversation  must  surely  have 
been  a/ /f^w/ equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

"  It  apparently  [requires]/r^-jj^^j^jafamibar 
knowledge  of  many  characters. 

"  Reciprocation  of  [smiles]  conceits, 

"The dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling, 

"  Love  for  love ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from 
life]  of  nearer  cdliance  to  life, 

"The  general  character  of  his  miscellanies  i% 
that  they  show  little  wit  and  [no]  little  virtue. 

"  [Perhaps]  certainly  he  had  not  the  fire  requi- 
site for  the  higher  species  of  lyric  poetry." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  ^yTlCKELL, 
"  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it 
"  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  George. 
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"Fiction  [unnaturally]  umkt7/u/fy  compounded 
of  Grecian  deities  and  Gothic  fairies.'' 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  ^Akenside. 

"  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

"A  [furious]  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous 
zeal. 

"[Something  which]  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty. 

"  [A  favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  contra- 
diction, 

"  Warburton's  [censure]  objections. 

"  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism, 

"Mr  Dyson  with  [a  zealj  an  ardour  of  friend- 
ship." 

In  the  Life  of  Lyltelton,  Johnson  seems  to 
have  been  not  favourably  disposed  towards  that 
nobleman.  Mrs  Thrale  suggests  that  he  was 
offended  by  Molly  Astons  ^  preference  of  his 
lordship  to  him.*  I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the 
censure  bestowed  by  Johnson  on  his  lordship, 
whom  he  calls  "  Poor  Lyttelton,"  for  returning 
thanks  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  for  having 
"kindly  commended"  his  "Dialogues  of  Ae 
Dead."  Such  "acknowledgments,"  says  my 
friend,  "  never  can  be  proper,  since  they  must 
be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  justice."  In 
my  opinion  the  most  upright  man,  who  has 
been  tried  on  a  false  accusation,  may,  when  he 
is  acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his  jury.  And  when 
those  who  are  so  much  the  arbiters  of  literary 
merit,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  influence 
the  public  opinion,  review  an  author's  work 
placido  luminey  when  1  am  afraid  mankind  in 
general  are  better  pleased  with  severity,  he  may 
surely  express  a  grateful  sense  of  their  civility. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  ^Lyttelton. 

"He  solaced  [himself]  his  grief  by  writing  a 
long  poem  to  her  memory. 

The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that  means 
well  than  thinks  vigorously]  cu  it  seems  of  leisure 
than  of  study ^  rather  effusions  than  composi- 
tions, 

"His  last  literary  \yiOxV\  production, 
"[Found  the  way]  undertook  to  persuade." 

As  the  introduction  to  bis  critical  examina- 

*  Let  not  my  readers  smile  to  think  of  Johnson's  being  a 
candidate  for  female  favour.  Mr  Peter  Garrick  assured  me, 
that  he  was  told  by  a  lady,  that  in  her  opinion  Johnson  was  "  a 
very  seducing  man.*'  ^  Disadvantages  of  person  an^  manner  may 
be  forgotten,  where  intellectual  pleasure  is  communicated  to  a 
susceptible  mind ;  and  that  Johnson  was  capable  of  feeling  the 
most  {delicate  and  disinterested  attachment,  appears  from  the 
following  letter  which  is  publinhed  by  Mrs  Thrale,  with  some 
others  to  the  same  person,  of  which  the  excellence  is  not  so 
apparent : — 

"to  miss  boothby. 

"  Dbarbst  Madam,  Jmttuuy^  1775* 

'*  Though  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves  you  little  leisure  for 
the  reception  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbour  to  pay  yoa 
my  congratulations  on  the  new  year ;  and  to  declare  my  wishes 
that  your  ^ears  to  come  mav  be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wish, 
indeed,  I  include  mynielf,  who  have  none  but  you  on  whom  my 
heart  reposes ;  yet  surelv  1  wish  your  good,  even  though  your 
situation  were  such  as  should  permit  you  to  communicate  no 
gratifications  to,  dearest,  dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 


tion  of  the  genius  and  writings  of  Young,  he 
did  Mr  Herbert  Croft,  then  a  barrister  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  now  a  clergyman,  the  honour  to 
adopt  a  Life  of  Young  written  by  that  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  friend  of  Dr  Young's  son, 
and  wished  to  vindicate  him  from  some  very 
erroneous  remarks  to  his  prejudice.  Mr  Croft's 
performance  was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr 
Johnson,  as  appears  from  the  following  note  to 
Mr  John  Nichols  :♦ 

"This  Life  of  Dr  Young  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  his  son.  What  is  crossed  with  black 
is  expunged  by  the  author;  what  is  crossed  with 
red  IS  expunged  by  me.  If  you  find  anything 
more  that  can  be  well  omitted,  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  see  it  yet  shorter." 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  con« 
siderable  share  ot  merit,  and  to  display  a  pretty 
successful  imitation  of  Johnson's  style.  When 
I  mentioned  this  to  a  very  eminent  literary 
character,  he  opposed  me  vehemently,  exclaim- 
ing, "  No,  no,  it  IS  not  a  good  imitation  of  John- 
son ;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force ;  it 
has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 
strength."  This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that 
one  might  have  thought  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  it ;  but  he  was  not  And  setting 
his  mind  again  to  work,  he  added,  with  ex- 

auisite  felicity.  "It  has  all  the  contortions  of 
le  sibyl,  without  the  inspiration." 

Mr  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  sup- 
posing that  Young  was  a  gloomy  man  ;  and 
mentions,  that  "his  parish  was  indebted  to  the 
good  humour  of  the  author  of  *The  Night 
Thoughts*  for  an  assembly  and  a  bowling- 
green."  A  letter  from  a  noble  foreigner  is 
quoted,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  very 
pleasant  in  conversation." 

Mr  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him,  in- 
forms me,  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevolence 
in  his  manner,  but  that  he  could  obtain  from 
him  less  information  than  he  had  hoped  to 
receive  from  one  who  had  lived  so  much  in 
intercourse  with  the  brightest  men  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  England  ;  and 
that  he  showed  a  degree  of  eager  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  common  occurrences  that  were  then 
passing,  which  apj>eared  somewhat  remarkable 
m  a  man  of  such  intellectual  stores,  of  such  an 
advanced  age,  and  who  had  retired  from  life 
with  declared  disappointment  in  his  expecta- 
tions. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn  of 
mind,  and  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  appeared 
in  a  little  story  which  he  himself  told  to  Mr 
Langton,  when  they  were  walking  in  his  garden : 
"Here."  said  he,  *M  had  put  a  handsome  sun- 
dial, with  this  inscription,  Eheufugaces!  which 
(speaking  with  a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  for 
by  the  next  morning  my  dial  had  been  carried 
ofri»t 

•  "  Gent.  Mag."  vol.  iv.  p.  lo.  ^^  ^      . 

I       t  The  late  Mr  James  Ralph  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  b« 
!  passed  an  evening  with  Dr  Young,  at  Lord  ACelcombes  (then 
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It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that 
however  Johnson  may  have  casually  talked,  yet 
when  he  sits,  as  "  an  ardent  judge  zealous  to  his 
trust,  giving  sentence"  upon  the  excellent  works 
of  Young,  he  allows  them  the  high  praise  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled.  "  The  *  Universal 
Passion '  (says  he)  is  indeed  a  very  great  per- 
formance,—his  distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid 
sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness  of  resist- 
less truth." 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  Johnson's 
decision  upon  "Night  Thoughts,"  which  I  esteem 
as  a  mass  of  the  grandest  and  richest  poetry 
that  human  genius  has  ever  produced  ;  and  was 
delighted  to  find  this  character  of  that  work : 
"  In  his  *  Night  Thoughts,'  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflection  and  striking  allusions :  a 
wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of 
fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every 
odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which 
blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but 
with  disadvantage."  And  afterwards,  "Par- 
ticular lines  are  not  to  be  regarded  ;  the  power 
is  in  the  whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a 
magnificence  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese 
plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and 
endless  diversit)^." 

But  there  is  in  this  poem  not  only  all  that 
Johnson  so  well  brings  in  view,  but  a  power  of 
the  patJuHc  beyond  almost  any  example  that  I 
have  seen.  He  who  does  not  feel  his  nerves 
shaken  and  his  heart  pierced  by  many  passages 
in  this  extraordinary  work,  particularly  by  that 
most  aflfecting  one  which  describes  the  gradual 
torment  suffered  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
object  of  affectionate  attachment  visibly  and 
certainly  decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of 
a  hard  and  obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of  "Night 
Thoughts"  let  me  add  the  great  and  peculiar 
one,  that  they  contain  not  only  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  virtue,  and  contemplations  on 
immortality,  but  the  Christian  Sacrifice^  the 
Divine  Propitiation^  with  all  its  interesting 
circumstances  and  consolations  to  "  a  wounded 
spirit,"  solemnly  and  poetically  displayed  in 
such  imagery  and  language,  as  cannot  fail  to 
exalt,  animate,  and  soothe  the  truly  pious.  No 
book  whatever  can  be  recommended  to  young 
persons,  with  better  hopes  of  seasoning  their 
minds  with  vital  religion^  than  "  Young's  Night 
Thoughts." 

In  the  Life  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Johnson  had  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  against 
that  extraordinary  man,  of  which  I  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  speak.  Mr  Thomas 
Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  supposed  apprehension 
in  Johnson,  that  Swift  had  not  been  sufficiently 
active  in  obtaining  for  him  an  Irish  degree  when 
it  was  solicited  ;  but  of  this  there  was  not  sufii- 
cient  evidence ;   and  let  me  not  presume  to 

Mr  Doddington)  at  Hammersmith.  The  Doctor  happening  to 
go  out  into  the  garden,  Mr  Doddington  obser\'ed  to  him  on  his 
return,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  night,  as  in  truth  it  was,  there  be- 
mga  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  "No,  Sir,"  replied  the 
Doaor,  "it  is  a  very  fine  iiizht.     The  Lokd  is  abroad." 
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charge  Johnson  with  injustice,  because  he  did 
not  think  so  highly  of  the  writings  of  this  author, 
as  I  have  done  from  my  youth  upwards.  Yet 
that  he  had  an  unfavourable  bias  is  evident,  were 
it  only  from  that  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Swift's  practice  of  saving,  as,  "first  ridiculous 
and  at  last  detestable : "  and  yet  after  some 
examination  of  circumstances,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  own,  that  "it  will  perhaps  appear 
that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better 
than  another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might 
have  something  to  give." 

One  observation  which  Johnson  makes  in 
Swift's  Life  should  be  often  inculcated :  "  It 
may  be  justly  supposed,  that  there  was  in  his 
conversation,  what  appears  so  frequently  in  his 
letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality, 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  ot  those 
ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the 
barriers  between  one  order  of  society  and 
another.  This  transgression  of  regularity  was 
by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness 
of  soul ;  but  a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any- 
thing by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never  usurps 
what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He 
that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  puts  him- 
self in  his  power;  he  is  either  repelled  with 
helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and 
condescension." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/SwiFT. 

"  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it 
might  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar 
[opinions]  character^  without  ill  intention. 

"  He  did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

"[To]  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  [indebted  for]  advanced  to  his 
benefices. 

"[\Vith]/&r  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to 
Mr  Harley. 

"Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  describes  as 
*  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate.' 

"  Harley  was  slow  because  he  was  [irresolute] 
doubtful, 

"  When  [readers  were  not  many]  we  were  not 
yet  a  nation  of  readers, 

"  [Every  man  who]  he  t/tat  could  say  he  knew 
him. 

"  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
[more]  petitions  [than]  which  he  [can]  cannot 
grant,  that  he  must  necessarily  offend  more  than 
he  [can  gratify],  gratifies, 

"Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  benefices, 

"  Swift  [procured]  contrived  an  interview. 

"[As  a  writer]  In  his  works  he  has  given 
very  diflferent  specimens. 

"  On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually  [as- 
sumes] affects  a  style  of  [superiority]  arrogance, 

"  By  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those  ceremonies. 

"  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and]  or 
that  there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of  more," 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of  the 
"  Lives,"  in  making  my  few  remarks.     Indeed  a 
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diflferent  order  is  observed  in  the  original  publi- 
cation, and  in  the  collection  of  Johnson's  Works. 
And  should  it  be  objected,  that  many  of  my 
various  readings  are  inconsiderable,  those  who 
make  an  objection  will  be  pleased  to  consider, 
that  such  small  particulars  are  intended  for  those 
who  are  nicely  critical  in  composition,  to  whom 
they  will  be  an  acceptable  selection. 

"Spence's  Anecdotes,"  which  are  frec^uently 
quoted  and  referred  to  in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  are  in  a  manuscript  collection,  made 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Joseph  Spence,  containing  a 
number  of  particulars  concerning  eminent  men. 
To  each  anecdote  is  marked  the  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  authority  it  is  mentioned.  This 
valuable  collection  is  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  application  of  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to  permit  it  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  I  am  sorry 
to  think  made  but  an  awkward  return.  ^*  Great 
assistance,**  says  he,  "has  been  given  me  by 
Mr  Spence's  Collection,  of  which  I  consider  the 
communication  as  a  favour  worthy  of  public 
acknowledgment : "  but  he  has  not  owned  to 
whom  he  was  obliged ;  so  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment is  unappropriated  to  his  Grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with 
admiration  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
there  were  narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice 
and  resentment  were  fostered,  and  from  which 
attacks  of  different  sorts  issued  against  hinu* 
By  some  violent  Whigs  he  was  arraigned  of 
injustice  to  Milton;  by  some  Cambriage  men 
of  depreciating  Gray;  and  his  expressing  with 
a  dignified  freedom  what  he  really  thought  of 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence  to  some  of 
the  friends  of  that  nobleman,  and  particularly 
produced  a  declaration  of  war  against  him  from 
Mrs  Montagu,  the  ingenious  essayist  on  Shaks- 
peare,  between  whom  and  his  lordship  a  com- 
merce of  reciprocal  compliments  had  long  been 
carried  on.  In  this  war  the  smallest  powers  in 
alliance  with  him  were  of  course  led  to  engage, 
at  least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  I  for  one  was 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  "A  Feast  for 
Reason,"  such  as  Mr  Cumberland  has  described, 
with  a  keen,  yet  just  and  delicate  pen,  in  his 
"Observer."  These  minute  inconveniences  gave 
not  the  least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly 
said,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble  though 
shrill  outcry  which  had  been  raised,  "Sir,  I 
considered  myself  as  entrusted  with  a  certain 
portion  of  truth.  I  have  given  my  opinion 
sincerely;  let  them  show  where  they  think  me 
wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the 
splendour  derived  from  his  last  and  perhaps 
most  admirable  work,  I  introduce  him  with 
peculiar  propriety  as  the  correspondent  of 
Warren  Hastings  :  a  man  whose  regard  reflects 

*  From  this  disreputable  clats,  I  except  an  ingaiioas  though 
not  satihfactor)'  defence  of  Hammond,  which  I  did  not  see  till 
lately,  by  the  favour  of  its  author,  mv  amiable  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Bevill,  who  published  it  without  his  name.  It  is  a  juvenile 
performance,  but  elegantly  written,  with  claasioil  enthusiasm  of 
sentiment,  and  yet  with  a  becoming  modesty  and  great  respect 
for  Dr  Joonson. 


dignity  even  upon  Johnson ;  a  man,  the  extent 
of  whose  abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his  power ; 
and  who,  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
know  iiim  in  private  life,  is  admired  for  his 
literature  and  taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour, 
moderation,  and  mildness  of  character.  Were 
I  capable  of  paying  a  suitable  tribute  of  adniira- 
tion  to  him,  1  should  certainly  not  withhold  it  at 
a  moment  when  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  be 
suspected  of  being  an  interested  flatterer.*  But 
how  weak  would  be  my  voice  after  that  of  the 
millions  whom  he  governed.  His  condescend- 
ing and  obliging  compliance  with  my  solicitation 
I  with  humble  gratitude  acknowledge;  and 
while  by  publishing  his  letter  to  me,  accompany- 
ing the  valuable  communication,  I  do  eminent 
honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall  entirely  dis- 
regard any  invidious  suggestions,  that  as  I  in 
some  degree  participate  in  the  honour,  I  have, 
at  the  same  time,  the  gratification  of  my  own 
vanity  in  view. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  J^arM  Latu^  Dec.  2,  179a 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  been  fortunately  spared  the  troubljs- 
some  suspense  of  a  lon^  search,  to  which,  in 
performance  of  my  promise,  I  had  devoted  this 
morning,  by  lighting  upon  the  objects  of  it 
among  the  first  papers  that  I  laid  my  hands  on. 
My  veneration  for  your  great  and  good  friend, 
Dr  Johnson,  and  the  pride,  or  I  hope  something 
of  a  better  sentiment,  which  I  indulge  in 
possessing  such  memorials  of  his  ^ood  will  to- 
wards me,  having  induced  me  to  bind  them  in 
a  parcel  containing  other  select  papers,  and 
labelled  with  the  titles  appertaining  to  them. 
They  consist  but  of  three  letters  which  I  believe 
were  all  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr  Johnson. 
Of  these,  one,  which  was  written  in  quadrupli- 
cate, under  the  different  dates  of  its  respective 
despatches,  has  already  been  made  public,  but 
not  from  any  communication  of  mine.  This, 
however,  I  have  joined  to  the  rest,  and  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  you  for  the 
use  to  which  you  informed  me  it  was  your 
desire  to  destine  them. 

'*  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition, 
that  if  the  letters  were  found  to  contain  anything 
which  should  render  them  improper  for  the 
public  eye,  you  would  dispense  with  the  perform- 
ance of  it  You  will  have  the  goodness,  I  am 
sure,  to  pardon  my  recalling  this  stipulation  to 
your  recollection,  as  I  shall  be  loath  to  appear 
negligent  of  that  obligation  which  is  always 
implied  in  an  epistolary  confidence.  In  the 
reservation  of  that  right  I  have  read  them  over 
with  the  most  scrupudous  attention,  but  I  have 
not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on  that 
ground  to  withhold  them  from  you.  But, 
though  not  on  that,  yet  on  another  ground,  I 
own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little,  reluctance  to 
part  with  them — I  mean  on  that  of  my  own 
credit,  which  I  fear  will  suffer  by  the  informa- 

♦  January,  1791. 
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tion  conveyed  by  them,  that  I  was  early  in  the 
possession  of  such  valuable  instructions  for  the 
beneficial  employment  of  the  influence  of  my 
late  station,  and  (as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little 
availed  myself  of  them.  Whether  I  could,  if  it 
were  necessary,  defend  myself  against  such  an 
imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know. 
I  look  only  to  the  effect  which  these  relics  may 
produce,  considered  as  evidences  of  the  virtues 
of  their  author  ;  and  believing  that  they  will  be 
found  to  display  an  uncommon  warmth  of 
private  friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  mankind, 
I  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  little  sacrifice  of 
my  own  fame,  and  contribute  to  the  illustration 
of  so  great  and  venerable  a  character.  They 
cannot  be  better  applied  for  that  end  than  by 
being  entrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow  me,  with 
this  offering,  to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very 
great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
profess  myself.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"And  most  humble  servant, 

"Warren  Hastings. 

"P.S. — At  some  future  time,  and  when  you 
have  no  further  occasion  for  these  papers,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  them." 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously 
put  into  my  hands,  and  which  has  already 
appeared  in  public,  belongs  to  this  year ;  but  I 
shall  previously  insert  the  first  two  in  the  order 
of  their  dates.  They  altogether  form  a  grand 
group  in  my  biographical  picture. 

"TO  THE  HONOURABLE  WARREN 
HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

**  March  2,Ot  1774. 
"Sir, 

"  Though  1  have  had  but  little  personal  know- 
ledge of  you,  1  have  had  enough  to  make  me 
wish  for  more;  and  though  it  be  now  a  long  time 
since  I  was  honoured  by  your  visit,  I  had  too 
much  pleasure  from  it  to  forget  it.  By  those 
whom  we  delight  to  remember,  we  are  unwilling 
to  be  forgotten;  and  therefore  I  cannot  omit  this 
opportunity  of  reviving  myself  in  your  memory 
by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  the  hands 
of  my  friend  Mr  Chambers,*  a  man  whose 
purity  of  manners  and  vigour  of  mind  are 
sufficient  to  make  everything  welcome  that  he 
brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing  will 
be  too  apparent  by  the  uselessness  of  my  letter 
to  any  other  purpose.  I  have  no  questions  to 
ask;  not  that  I  want  curiosity  after  either  the 
ancient  or  present  state  of  regions,  in  which 
have  been  seen  all  the  power  and  splendour  of 
wide-extended  empire:  and  which,  as  by  some 
grant  of  natural  superiority,  supply  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  almost  all  that  pride  desires,  and 
luxury  enjoys.     But  my  knowledge  of  them  is 

♦  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Judges  m  India. 


too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with  proper  topics  of 
enquiry;  I  can  only  wish  for  information  :  and 
hope  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like  yours  will 
find  leisure  amidst  the  cares  of  your  important 
station,  to  inquire  into  many  subjects  of  which 
the  European  world  either  thinks  not  at  all,  or 
thinks  with  deficient  intelligence  and  uncertain 
conjecture.  I  shall  hope,  that  he  who  once 
intended  to  increase  the  learning  of  his  country 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  language,  will 
examine  nicely  the  traditions  and  histories  of 
the  East;  that  he  will  survey  the  wonders  of  its 
ancient  edifices,  and  trace  the  vestiges  of  its 
ruined  cities;  and  that,  at  his  return,  we  shall 
know  the  arts  and  opinions  of  a  race  of  men 
from  whom  very  little  has  been  hitherto  derived. 

"You,  Sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me 
how  much  may  be  added  by  your  attention  and 
patronage  to  experimental  knowledge  and 
natural  history.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture 
practised  in  the  countries  in  which  you  preside, 
which  are  yet  very  imperfectly  known  here, 
either  to  artificers  or  philosophers.  Of  the 
natural  productions,  animate  and  inanimate,  we 
yet  have  so  little  intelligence  that  our  books  are 
filled,  I  fear,  with  conjectures  about  things  which 
an  Indian  peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see, 
my  second  to  know,  by  such  accounts  as  a  man 
like  you  will  be  able  to  give. 

"  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  questions, 
I  have  likewise  no  such  access  to  great  men  as 
can  enable  me  to  send  you  any  political  informa- 
tion. Of  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled  govern- 
ment, and  the  struggles  of  a  feeble  mmistry, 
care  is  doubtless  taken  to  give  you  more  exact 
accounts  than  I  can  obtain.  If  inclined  to 
interest  yourself  much  in  public  transactions,  it 
is  no  misfortune  to  you  to  be  distant  from  them. 

"That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  us, 
and  that  your  favourite  language  is  not  neglected, 
will  appear  from  the  book,*  which  I  should  have 
pleased  myself  more  with  sending,  if  I  could  have 

Presented  it  bound;  but  time  was  wanting.  I 
eg,  however.  Sir,  that  you  will  accept  it  firom  a 
man  very  desirous  of  your  regard ;  and  that  if 
you  think  me  able  to  gratify  you  by  anything 
more  important  you  will  employ  me. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very 
long  leave,  of  my  dear  Mr  Chambers.  That  he 
is  going  to  live  where  you  govern,  may  justly 
alleviate  the  regret  of  parting;  and  the  hope  of 
seeing  both  him  and  you  again,  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  mingle  with  doubt,  must  at  present 
comfort  as  it  can.  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

"  London^  Dec.  20,  1774. 
"Sir, 
"  Being  informed  that,  by  the  departure  of  a 
ship,  there  is  now  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to  slip  out  of  your  memory 

*  Jones's  "  Persian  Grammar."  ^ 
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by  my  own  negligence,  and  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  you  of  my  existence,  by 
sending  you  a  book  which  is  not  yet  made 
public. 

"  I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote  and 
less  illustrious  than  India,  which  afforded  some 
occasions  for  speculation ;  what  has  occurred  to 
me  I  have  put  into  the  volume,*  of  which  I  beg 
your  acceptance, 

"Men  m  your  station  seldom  have  presents 
totally  disinterested;  my  book  is  received — let 
me  now  make  my  request. 

"  There  is,  Sir,  somewhere  within  your  govern- 
ment a  young  adventurer,  one  Chauncey  Law- 
rence, whose  father  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends. 
Be  pleased  to  show  the  young  man  what  counte- 
nance is  fit,  whether  he  wants  to  be  restrained 
by  your  authority,  or  encouraged  by  your  favour. 
His  father  is  now  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  a  man  venerable  for  his  knowledge, 
and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

"I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government,  a  safe 
return,  and  along  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  tran- 
quillity. I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

**/»i.  9,  1781. 
"  Sir, 

"Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of 
affairs  in  which  your  great  office  engages  you,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  recalling  your  attention  for  a 
moment  to  literature,  and  will  not  prolong  the 
interruption  by  an  apology  which  your  character 
makes  needless. 

"Mr  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known  and 
long  esteemed  in  the  India  House,  after  having 
translated  *Tasso,'  has  undertaken  *Ariosto.* 
How  well  he  is  qualified  for  his  undertaking  he 
has  already  shown.  He  is  desirous,  Sir,  of  your 
favour  in  promoting  his  proposals,  and  flatters 
me  by  supposing  that  my  testimony  may  advance 
his  interest. 

"It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India 
House  to  translate  poets;  it  is  new  for  a  Gover- 
nor of  Bengal  to  patronise  learning.  That  he 
may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  learn- 
ing may  flourish  under  your  protection,  is  the 
wish  of,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of 
having  been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
perplexing  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity; 
and  mentionmg  that  I  hoped  soon  to  meet  again 
in  London. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  March  I4,  1781. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy 
of  misery.    What  have  you  to  do  with  Liberty 

*  '*  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Sootland." 


and  Necessity?  Or  what  more  than  to  hold 
your  tongue  about  it  ?  Do  not  doubt  but  I  shall 
be  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here  again,  for 
I  love  every  part  about  you  but  your  affectation 
of  distress. 

"  I  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and  have 
laid  up  for  you  a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of  order, 
so  that  it  will  amuse  you  a  long  time  to  set  it 
right.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us 
be  as  happy  as  we  can.  VVe  will  go  again  to  the 
Mitre,  and  talk  old  times  over. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Monday,  March  19,  I  arrived  in  London, 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet 
Street,  walking,  or  rather  indeed  moving  along ; 
for  his  peculiar  march  is  thus  described  in  a  very 
just  and  picturesque  manner,  in  a  short  Life*  of 
him  published  very  soon  after  his  death  :  "  When 
he  walked  the  streets,  what  with  the  constant 
roll  of  his  head,  and  the  concomitant  motion  of 
his  body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by  that 
motion,  independent  of  his  feet."  That  he  was 
often  much  stared  at  while  he  advanced  in  this 
manner,  may  easily  be  believed  ;  but  it  was  not 
S£Ufe  to  make  sport  of  one  so  robust  as  he  was. 
Mr  Langton  saw  him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence, 
by  a  sudden  start,  drive  the  load  off  a  porter's 
back,  and  walk  forward  briskly,  without  being 
conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter  was 
very  angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge 
figure  with  much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied 
that  his  wisest  course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take 
up  his  burden  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street,  after  a 
long  separation,  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  us 
both.  He  stepped  aside  with  me  into  Falcon 
Court,  and  made  kind  inquiries  about  my  family, 
and  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  going  different  ways, 
I  promised  to  call  on  him  next  day ;  he  said  he 
was  engaged  to  go  out  in  the  morning,  "  Early, 
Sir  ?  '*  said  I.  JOHNSON  ;  "  Why,  Sir,  a  London 
morning  does  not  go  with  the  sun." 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave  me 
great  portion  of  his  original  manuscript  of  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which  he  had  preserved 
for  me, 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr  Thrale,  that 
he  was  now  very  ill,  and  had  removed,  I  suppose 
by  the  solicitation  of  Mrs  Thrale,'*  to  a  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  sadly 
changed  in  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  1  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to 
see  Dr  Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he  had 
lately  returned  to  it.  When  I  mentioned  this  to 
Johnson,  he  said, "  I  drink  it  now  sometimes,  but 
not  socially."  The  first  evening  that  I  was  with 
him  at  Thrale*s,  I  observed  he  poured  a  large 
quantity  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  swallowed  it 

•  Published  by  Kearsley,  with  this  well-chosen  motto  of 
Shakspeare's : — 

"  — .^—  From  lus  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one; 
And  to  add  greater  hononrs  to  his  u^e  ^ 
Than  man  could  give  him,  be  died  fearing  Heaven." 
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greedily.  Everything  about  his  character  and 
manners  was  forcible  and  violent ;  there  never 
was  any  moderation ;  many  a  day  did  he  fast, 
many  a  year  did  he  refrain  from  wine ;  but  when 
he  did  eal,  it  was  voraciously ;  when  he  did  drink 
wine,  it  was  copiously.  He  could  practise  ab- 
stinence, but  not  temperance. 

Mrs  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute,  whether 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  had  drawn  the  most 
admirable  picture  of  a  man.*  I  was  for  Shak- 
speare ;  Mrs  Thrale  for  Milton  ;  and  after  a  fair 
hearing,  Johnson  decided  for  my  opinion. 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr  Burke's  playful  sallies 
upon  Dean  Marley  :  "  I  don't  like  the  Deanery 
ex  Femsy  it  sounds  so  like  a  barren  title." — "  Dr 
Heath  should  have  it,"  said  I.  Johnson  laughed, 
and  condescending  to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of 
conceit,  suggested  Dr  Moss, 

He  said,  ^*Mrs  Montagu  has  dropped  me. 
Now,  Sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should 
like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not  wish  to  be 
dropped  by."  He  certainly  was  vain  of  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  could  make  himself  very 
agreeable  to  them,  when  he  chose  it;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he  could.  Mr 
Gibbon,  with  his  usual  sneer,  controverted  it, 
perhaps  in  resentment  of  Johnson's  having 
talked  with  some  disgust  of  his  ugliness,  which 
one  would  think  a  fkilosopher  would  not  mind. 
Dean  Marley  wittily  observed,  "A  lady  may 
be  vain,  when  she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog  into  a 
lap-dog." 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  county, 
was  this  spring  tried  upon  a  petition,  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  1  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  sitting  member,  and 
took  the  liberty  of  previously  stating  different 
points  to  Johnson,  who  never  failed  to  see  them 
clearly,  and  to  supply  me  with  some  good  hints. 
He  dictated  to  me  the  following  note  upon  the 
registration  of  deeds  : — 

"  All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the 
community;  what  is  legally  done  should  be 
legally  recorded,  that  the  state  of  things  may 
be  known,  and  that  wherever  evidence  is  requi- 
site, evidence  may  be  had.  For  this  reason  the 
obligation  to  frame  and  establish  a  legal  register 
is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty,  which  penalty  is 
the  want  of  that  perfection  and  plenitude  of  right 
which  a  register  would  give.  Thence  it  follows 
that  this  is  not  an  objection  merely  legal,  for  the 
reason  on  which  the  law  stands  being  equitable, 
makes  it  an  equitable  objection. 

*  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  hb  father  :— 
*'  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow, 
Hyperion's  curLs,  the  front  of  Jove  himself, 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command 
A  station  like  the  herald,  Mercury^ 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
^Vhere  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  asstirance  of  a  man." 

I^ri!ton  thus  portrays  our  first  parent,  Adam: — 
••  His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  partoi  forelock  nuuily  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad." 


"  This,"  said  he,  "  you  must  enlarge  on,  when 
speaking  to  the  committee.  You  must  not 
argue  there,  as  if  you  were  arguing  in  the 
schools;  close  reasoning  will  not  fix  their  at- 
tention— you  must  say  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  in  different  words.  If  you  say  it 
but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of  inatten- 
tion. It  is  unjust.  Sir,  to  censure  lawyers  for 
multiplying  words  when  they  argue ;  it  is  often 
necessary  for  them  to  multiply  words." 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment sitting  upon  an  election-committee  was 
very  high ;  and  when  he  was  told  of  a  gentle- 
man upon  one  of  those  committees,  who  read  the 
newspapers  part  of  the  time,  and  slept  the  rest, 
while  the  merits  of  a  vote  were  examined  by  the 
counsel ;  and,  as  an  excuse,  whep  challenged 
by  the  chairman  for  such  behaviour,  bluntly 
answered,  "  I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  that 
case ; " — Johnson,  with  an  indignant  contempt, 
said,  'Mf  he  was  such  a  rogue  as  to  make  up  his 
mind  upon  a  case  without  hearing  it,  he  should 
not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it"  "I 
think,"  said  Mr  Dudley  Long,  now  North,  "^the 
Doctor  has  pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to  be 
both  rogue  and  fool." 

Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  Hier- 
archy made  him  expect  from  bishops  the  highest 
degree  of  decorum  ;  he  was  offended  even  at 
their  goin^  to  taverns:  **A  bishop,"  said  he, 
*'  has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tippling-house.  It  is 
not  indeed  immoral  in  him  to  go  to  a  tavern ; 
neither  would  it  be  immoral  in  him  to  whip  a 
top  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  but,  if  he  did,  I  hope 
the  boys  would  fall  upon  him,  and  apply  the 
whip  to  him.  There  are  gradations  in  conduct; 
there  is  morality — decency — propriety.  None 
of  these  should  be  violated  by  a  bishop.  A 
bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house  where  he  may 
meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out  a  wench."  Bos- 
WELL :  "  But,  Sir,  every  tavern  does  not  admit 
women."  Johnson:  "Depend  upon  it.  Sir, 
any  tavern  will  admit  a  well-dressecl  man  and  a 
well-dressed  woman ;  they  will  not  perhaps 
admit  a  woman  whom  they  see  every  night 
walking  by  their  door,  in  the  street.  But  a  well- 
dressed  man  may  lead  in  a  well-dressed  woman 
to  any  tavern  in  London.  Taverns  sell  meat 
and  drink,  and  will  sell  them  to  anybody  who 
can  eat  and  can  drink.  You  may  as  well  say, 
that  a  mercer  will  not  sell  silks  to  a  woman  of 
the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to 
routs,  at  least  of  their  staying  at  them  longer 
than  their  presence  commanded  respect.  He 
mentioned  a  particular   bishop.     "  Poh  ! "  said 

Mrs  Thrale,  "the  Bishop  of 324,5  never 

minded  at  a  rout."  BOSWELL:  "When  a  bishop 
places  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  has  no 
distinct  character,  and  is  of  no  consequence,  he 
degrades  the  dignity  of  his  order."  JOHNSoHi 
"  Mr  Boswell,  Madam,  has  said  it  as  correctly^ 
as  it  could  be."  \ 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church    that    Johnson    required    a    particular 
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decorum  and  delicacy  of  behaviour  ;  he  justly 
considered  that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set  apart 
for  tlie  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the  altar,  and 
impressing  the  minds  of  men  with  tlie  awful 
concerns  of  a  future  state,  should  be  somewhat 
more  serious  than  the  generality  of  mankind, 
and  have  a  suitable  composure  of  manners.  A 
due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession, 
independent  of  higher  motives,  will  ever  prevent 
them  from  losing  their  distinction  in  an  indis- 
criminate sociality ;  and  did  such  as  affect  this 
know  how  much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  think  to  please  by  it,  they 
would  feel  themselves  much  mortified. 

Johnson  and  his  friend,  Beauclerk,  were  once 
together  in  company  with  several  clergymen, 
who  thought  that  they  should  appear  to  advan- 
tage, by  assuming  the  lax  jollity  of  inen  of  the 
world;  which,  as  it  may  be  observed  in  similar 
cases,  they  carried  to  noisy  excess.  Johnson, 
who  they  expected  would  be  entertained^  sal 
grave  and  silent  for  some  time  ;  at  last,  turning 
to  Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means  in  a  whisper, 
"This  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive.** 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in 
character,  and  nothing  can  be  more  despicable 
than  conceited  attempts  at  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clerical  order ;  attempts,  which  are 
as  ineffectual  as  they  are  pitiful.  Dr  Porteus, 
now  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  excellent  charge 
when  presiding  over  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
justly  animadverts  upon  this  subject ;  and  ob- 
serves, of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he  "  can  be  but 
half  a  bsau,^* 

Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator,"  has  given  us  a 
fine  portrait  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  a  member  of  his  Club;  and  Johnson  has 
exhibited  a  model,  in  the  character  of  Mr 
Mudge,  which  has  escaped  the  collectors  of  his 
works,  but  which  he  owned  to  me,  and  which 
indeed  he  showed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  It  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  Johnson's  best  manner,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Reverend  Mr  Zachariah  Mudge,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter,  and  Vicar  of  St  Andrew's  in 
Plymouth,  a  man  equally  eminent  for  his  virtues 
and  abilities,  and  at  once  beloved  as  a  com- 
panion and  reverenced  as  a  pastor.  He  had  the 
general  curiosity  to  which  no  kind  of  knowledge 
is  indifferent  or  superfluous  ;  and  that  general 
benevolence  by  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated 
or  despised. 

"His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action 
were  great  and  comprehensive.  By  a  solicitous 
examination  of  objections,  and  judicious  com- 
parison of  opposite  arguments,  he  attained  what 
inquiry  never  gives  but  to  industry  and  per- 
spicuity, a  firm  and  unshaken  settlement  of 
conviction.  But  his  firmness  was  without 
asperity  ;  for,  knowing  with  how  much  difficulty 
truth  was  sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder 
that  many  missed  it. 

"  The  general  course  of  his  life  was  determined 
by  his  profession;  he  studied  the  sacred  volumes 


in  the  original  languages  ;  with  what  diligence 
and  success  his  *  Notes  upon  the  Psalms  *  give 
sufficient  evidence.  He  once  endeavoured  to  add 
the  knowledge  of  Arabic  to  that  of  Hebrew  ;  but 
finding  his  thoughts  too  much  diverted  from  other 
studies,  after  some  time  desisted  from  his 
purpose. 

"His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exem- 
plary. How  his  *  Sermons'  were  composed  may 
be  learned  from  the  excellent  volume  which  he 
has  given  to  the  public ;  but  how  they  were  de- 
livered, can  be  known  only  to  those  that  heard 
them ;  for  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words 
will  not  easily  describe  him.  His  delivery, 
though  unconstrained,  was  not  negligent ;  and 
though  forcible,  was  not  turbulent :  disdaining 
anxious  nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice 
of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its  natural 
dignity,  it  roused  the  sluggish,  and  fixed  the 
volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the  subject, 
without  directing  it  to  the  speaker. 

**  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher 
did  not  intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour.  At 
the  table  of  his  friends  he  was  a  companion 
communicative  and  attentive,  of  unaffected 
manners,  of  manly  cheerfulness,  willing  to  please, 
and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His  acquaintance  was 
universally  solicited,  and  his  presence  obstructed 
no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious  he  was  popular;  though 
argumentative  he  was  modest ;  though  inflexible 
he  was  candid :  and  though  metaphysical,  yet 
orthodox."  ♦ 

On  Friday,  March  30, 1  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
Sir  Annesley  Stewart,  Mr  Eliot,  of  Port-Eliot, 
Mr  Burke,  Dean  Marlay,  Mr  Langton :  a  most 
agreeable  day,  of  which  I  regret  that  every  cir- 
cumstance is  not  preserved;  but  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  require  such  a  multiplication  of 
felicity. 

Mr  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr  Walter  Harte  had 
travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  "History  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,'*  which  he  said  was  a  very  good  book 
in  the  German  translation.  Johnson  :  "  Harte 
was  extensively  vain.  He  put  copies  of  his 
book  in  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  Lord  Granville,  that  they  might 
revise  it  Now  how  absurd  was  it  to  suppose 
that  two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a 
manuscript.  Poor  man  I  he  left  London  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  great  praise  he  was  to 
receive;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  return,  when 
he  found  how  ill  his  book  had  succeeded.  It  was 
unlucky  in  coming  out  on  the  same  day  with 
Robertson's  'History  of  Scodand.'  His  hus- 
bandry, however,  is  good."  BoswELL :  "  So  he 
was  fitter  for  that  than  lor  heroic  history  :  he  did 
well,  when  he  turned  his  sword  into  a  plough- 
share." 

Mr  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to 

•  "  London  Chronicle,"  May  a,  1769.  This  respccUble  man 
is  there  mentioned  to  have  died  on  tins  3rd  of  April,  that  year, 
at  Cofflect,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Veale,  Esq.,  in  bis  way  to 
London. 
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his  country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen  drink. 
They  call  it  Mahogany;  and  it  is  made  of  two 
parts  gin,  and  one  part  treacle,  well  beaten 
together.  I  begged  to  have  some  of  it  made, 
which  was  done  with  proper  skill  by  Mr  Eliot. 
I  thought  it  very  good  liquor ;  and  said  it  was  a 
counterpart  of  what  is  called  Atkole  Porridge  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
whiskey  and  honey.  Johnson  said,  "  That  must 
be  a  better  liquor  than  the  Cornish,  for  both  its 
component  parts  are  better."  He  also  observed, 
^*'  Mahogany  must  be  a  modem  name ;  for  it  is 
not  lon^  smce  the  wood  called  mahogany  was 
known  m  this  country."  I  mentioned  his  scale 
of  liquors:— claret  for  boys, — port  for  men, — 
brandy  for  heroes.  "Then,"  said  Mr  Burke, 
"  let  me  have  claret :  I  love  to  be  a  boy ;  to  have 
the  careless  gaiety  of  boyish  days.**  Johnson  : 
"  I  should  drink  claret  too,  if  it  would  give  me 
that ;  but  it  does  not :  it  neither  makes  boys  men, 
nor  men  boys.  You'll  be  drowned  by  it,  before 
it  has  any  effect  upon  you." 

I  ventured  to  mentioned  a  ludicrous  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers,  that  Dr  Johnson  was  learning 
to  dance  of  Vestris.  Lord  Charlemont,  wishing 
to  excite  him  to  talk,  proposed  in  a  whisper,  that 
he  should  be  asked  whether  it  was  true.  "  Shall 
I  ask  him  ?"  said  his  lordship.  We  were,  by  a 
great  majority,  clear  for  the  experiment  Upon 
which  his  lordship  very  gravely,  and  with  a 
courteous  air,  said,  "Pray,  Sir,  is  it  true  that 
you  are  taking  lessons  of  Vestris?"  This  was 
risking  a  good  deal,  and  required  the  boldness 
of  a  general  of  Irish  Volunteers  to  make  the 
attempt.  Johnson  was  at  first  startled,  and  in 
some  heat  answered,  "  How  can  your  lordship 
ask  so  simple  a  question?"  But  immediately 
recovering  himself,  whether  from  unwillingness 
to  be  deceived,  or  to  appear  deceived,  or  whether 
from  real  good  humour,  he  kept  up  the  joke: 
"  Nay,  but  if  anybody  were  to  answer  the  para- 
graph, and  contradict  it,  Td  have  a  reply,  and 
would  say,  that  he  who  contradicted  it  was  no 
friend  either  to  Vestris  or  me.  For  why  should 
not  Dr  Johnson  add  to  his  other  powers  a  little 
corporeal  agility  ?  Socrates  learned  to  dance  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  Cato  learned  Greek  at  an 
advanced  age.  Then  it  might  proceed  to  say, 
that  this  Johnson,  not  content  with  dancing  on 
the  ground,  might  dance  on  the  rope ;  and  they 
might  introduce  the  elephant  dancing  on  the 
rope.  A  nobleman  ♦  wrote  a  play,  called  *  Love 
in  a  Hollow  Tree.'  He  found  out  that  it  was  a 
bad  one,  and  therefore  wished  to  buy  up  all  the 
copies,  and  bum  them.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough had  kept  one  ;  and  when  he  was  against 
her  at  an  election,  she  had  a  new  edition  of  it 
printed,  and  prefixed  to  it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an 
elephant  dancing  on  a  rope ;  to  show,  that  his 
lordship's  writing  comedy  was  as  awkward  as  an 
elephant  dancing  on  a  rope." 

On  Sunday,  April  i,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Thrale's,  with  Sir  Philip  Jenning  Clerk  and  Mr 
Perkins,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
Thrale's  brewery,  with  a  salary  of  ^-^^  hundred 

*  William,  the  first  Viscount  Grimston. 


pounds  a  year.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance 
of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  well  advanced 
in  life,  He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  a  bag  of 
goodly  size,  a  black  velvet  coat,  with  an  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  and  very  rich  laced  ruffles ; 
which  Mrs  Thrale  said  were  old-fashioned,  but 
which,  for  that  reason,  I  thought  the  more  re- 
spectable, more  like  a  Tory ;  yet  Sir  Philip  was 
then  in  Opposition  in  Pariiament.  "  Ah,  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  ancient  ruffles  and  modem  prin- 
ciples do  not  agree."  Sir  Philip  defended  the 
Opposition  to  the  American  war  ably  and  with 
temper,  and  I  joined  him.  He  said,  the  majority 
of  the  nation  was  against  the  ministry.  JOHN- 
SON :  "  I,  Sir,  am  against  the  ministry;  but  it  is 
for  having  too  little  of  that,  of  which  Opposition 
thinks  they  have  too  much.  Were  I  minister,  if 
any  man  wagged  his  finger  against  me,  he  should 
be  tumed  out ;  for  that  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Govemment  to  give  at  pleasure  to  one  or  to 
another,  should  be  given  to  the  supporters  of 
Govemment.  If  you  will  not  oppose  at  the  ex- 
pense of  losing  your  place,  your  opposition  will 
not  be  honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious  grievance; 
and  the  present  Opposition  is  only  a  contest  to 
get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
acted  as  I  would  do.  As  to  the  American  war, 
the  sense  of  the  nation  is  with  the  ministry. 
The  majority  of  those  who  can  understand  is 
with  it ;  the  majority  of  those  who  can  only  hear^ 
is  against  it ;  and  as  those  who  can  only  hear 
are  more  numerous  than  those  who  can  under- 
stand, and  Opposition  is  always  loudest,  a 
majority  of  the  rabble  will  be  for  Opposition." 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  us;  but 
the  trath  in  my  opinion  was,  that  those  who 
could  understand  the  best  were  against  the 
American  war,  as  almost  every  man  now  is, 
when  the  question  has  been  coolly  considered. 

Mrs  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr  Dudley 
Long  (now  North).  Johnson:  "  Nay,  my 
dear  lady,  don't  talk  so.  Mr  Long's  character 
is  very  short.  It  is  nothing.  He  fills  a  chair. 
He  is  a  man  of  genteel  appearance,  and  that 
is  all.*  I  know  nobody  who  blasts  by  praise 
as  you  do:  for  whenever  there  is  exaggerated 
praise,  everybody  is  set  against  a  character. 
They  are  provoked  to  attack  it.  Now  there 
isPepys;t  you  praised  that  man  with  such 
disproportion,  that  I  was  incited  to  lessen 
him,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserves.  His 
blood  is  upon  your  head.  By  the  same  prin- 
ciple, your  malice  defeats  itself;  for  your 
censure  is  too  violent    And  yet,"  looking  to 

♦  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  upon  the  words  Icng 
and  short.  But  little  did  he  know  that,  owing  to  Mr  Long^ 
reserve  in  his  presence,  he  was  talking  thus  of  a  gentleman 
distinguished  amongst  his  acquaintance  for  acuteness  of  wit, — 
one  to  whom,  I  think,  the  French  expression  *'  //  pttitk 
cTesprity'*  is  oarticularly  suited.  He  has  gratified  me  by  men- 
tioning that  be  heard  Dr  Johnson  say,  "Sir,  if  I  were  to  lose 
Boswell,  it  would  be  a  limb  amputated.'* 

t  William  Weller  Pepys,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  well  known  in  polite  circles.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  him  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of 
him  from  my  own  judgment.  But  I  know  thtit  both  at  Eton 
and  Oxford  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  th«  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  the  Marccllus  of  Scotland,  whoste  extraordinary 
talents,  learning,  and  virtues,  will  ever  be  remembered  with  ad- 
miration and  regreu 
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her  with  a  leering  smile,  "she  is  the  first 
woman  in  the  world,  could  she  but  restrain 
that  wicked  tongue  of  hers;  she  would  be  the 
only  woman,  coiUd  she  but  command  that  little 
whirligig." 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I 
took  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  thought  there 
might  be  very  high  praise  given  to  a  known 
character  which  deserved  it,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  exaggerated.  Thus,  one  might 
say  of  Mr  Edmund  Burke,  he  is  a  very  wonder- 
ful man.  Johnson:  "No,  Sir,  you  would  not 
be  safe,  if  another  man  had  a  mind  perversely 
to  contradict  He  mi^ht  answer,  *  where  is  all 
the  wonder  ?  Burke  is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of 
uncommon  abilities,  widi  a  great  quantity  of 
matter  in  his  mind,  and  a  great  fluency  of 
language  in  his  mouth.  But  we  are  not  to  be 
stunned  and  astonished  by  him.*  So  you  see. 
Sir,  even  Burke  would  suffer,  not  from  any 
fault  of  his  own,  but  from  your  folly." 

Mrs  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had 
acquired  a  fortune  of  4000/.  a  year  in  trade,  but 
was  absolutely  miserable,  because  he  could  not 
talk  in  company;  so  miserable,  that  he  was 
impelled  to  lament  his  situation  in  the  street 

to  ,  whom  he  hates,  and  who  he  knows 

despises  him.  "I  am  a  most  unhappy  man," 
said  he.  "  I  am  invited  to  conversations.  I 
go  to  conversations;  but,  alas  1  I  have  no 
conversation."  JOHNSON:  "Man  commonly 
cannot  be  successful  in  different  ways.  This 
gentleman  has  spent,  in  getting  4000/.  a  year; 
the  time  in  which  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk, 
and  now  he  cannot  talk."  Mr  Perkins  made 
a  shrewd  and  droll  remark:  "If  he  had  got 
his  4000/.  a  year  as  a  mountebank,  he  might 
have  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  getting  his  fortune." 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  con- 
versation concerning  the  person  whose  char- 
acter Dr  Johnson  had  treated  so  slightingly, 
as  he  did  not  know  his  merit,  was  resumed. 
Mrs  Thrale  said,  "You  think  so  of  him.  Sir, 
because  he  is  quiet,  and  does  not  exert  himself 
with  force.    You'll  be  saying  the  same  thing 

of  Mr there,  who  sits  as  quiet — ."    This 

was  not  well  bred;  and  Johnson  did  not  let 
it  pass  without  correction.  "Nay,  Madam, 
what  right  have  you  to  talk  thus?      Both   Mr 

and   I   have  reason  to  take  it  ill     You 

may  talk  so  of  Mr ;  but  why  do  you  make 

me  do  it?    Have  I  said  anything  against  Mr 

?  You  have  set  him,  that  I  might  shoot  him; 

but  I  have  not  shot  him." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said,  he  had  seen  three 
folio  volumes  of  Dr  Johnson's  sayinp;s  collected 
by  me.  "I  must  put  you  right.  Sir,"  said  I; 
"for  I  am  very  exact  in  authenticity.  You 
could  not  see  folio  volumes,  for  I  have  none : 
you  might  have  seen  some  in  quarto  and  octavo. 
This  is  an  inattention  which  one  should  guard 
against"  Johnson  :  "Sir,  it  is  a  want  of  con- 
cern about  veracity.  He  does  not  know  that 
he  saw  any  volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them  he 
could  have  remembered  their  size." 


Mr  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargic  to-day. 
I  saw  him  again  on  Monday  evening,  at  which 
time  he  was  not  thought  to  be  in  immediate 
danger ;  but  early  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day the  4th  he  expired.  Johnson  was  in  the 
house,  and  thus  mentions  the  event : — "  I  felt 
almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen 
years  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with 
respect  and  benignity."  ♦  Upon  that  day  there 
was  a  call  of  the  Literary  Club;  but  Johnson 
apologised  for  his  absence  by  the  following 
note : — 

"  Wednesday. 

"Mr  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  the  other  gentlemen  will  excuse  his  incom- 

Sliance  with  the  call,  when  they  are  told  that 
Ir  Thrale  died  this  morning.'* 

Mr  Thrale's  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to 
Johnson,  who,  although  he  did  not  foresee  all 
that  aiterwMds  happened,  was  sufficiently  con- 
vinced that  the  comforts  which  Mr  Thrale's 
family  afforded  him,  would  now  in  a  great 
measure  cease.  He,  however,  continued  to 
show  a  kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren as  lon^  as  it  was  acceptable :  and  he 
took  upon  him,  with  a  very  earnest  concern, 
the  office  of  one  of  his  executors,  the  importance 
of  which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  him, 
from  his  circumstances  having  been  always 
such,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  share  in  the  real 
business  of  life.  His  friends  of  the  Club  were 
in  hopes  that  Mr  Thrale  might  have  made  a 
liberal  provision  for  him  for  his  life,  which,  as 
Mr  Thrale  left  no  son  and  a  very  large  fortune, 
it  would  have  been  highly  to  his  honour  to  have 
done;  and,  considering  Dr  Johnson's  age,  could 
not  have  been  of  long  duration;  but  he  be- 
queathed him  only  two  himdred  pounds,  which 
was  the  legacy  given  to  each  of  his  executors.'* 
I  could  not  but  be  somewhat  diverted  by  hear- 
ing Johnson  talk  in  a  pompous  manner  of  his 
new  office  and  particularly  of  the  concerns  of 
the  brewery,  which  it  was  at  last  resolved 
should  be  sold.  Lord  Lucan  tells  a  very  good 
story,  which,  if  not  precisely  exact,  is  certainly 
characteristical :  that  when  the  sale  of  Thrale's 
brewery  was  going  forward,  Johnson  appeared! 
bustling  about,  with  an  inkhom  and  pen  in  his 
buUon-hole,  like  an  exciseman;  and  on  being 
asked  what  he  really  considered  to  be  the  value 
of  the  property  which  was  to  be  disposed  ofi 
answered,  ^*  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  ot 
boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growing 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at 
a  club,  which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  lately 
formed  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard.  He  told  Mr  Hoole,  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  City  Ciub,  and  asked  him 
to  collect  one;  "but,"  said  he,  "don't  let  them 
be  patriots:'  The  company  were  to-day  very 
sensible,  well-behaved  men.    I  have  preserved 

•  "Prayers  and  Meditattoftt,**  p.  i9x- 
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only  two  particulars  of  his  conversation.  He 
said  he  was  glad  Lord  George  Gordon  had 
escaped,  rather  than  that  a  precedent  should  be 
established  for  hanging  a  man  for  constpictive 
treason;  which,  in  consistency  with  his  true, 
manly,  constitutional  Toryism,  he  considered 
would  be  a  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power. 
And  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  an  opulent 
and  very  indolent  Scotch  nobleman,  who  totally 
resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a 
man  of  knowledge  and  abilities,  had  claimed 
some  merit  by  saying,  "  The  next  best  thing  to 
managing  a  man's  own  affairs  well,  is  being 
sensible  of  incapacity,  and  not  attempting  it, 
but  having  full  confidence  in  one  who  can  do 
it."  Johnson:  **Nay,  Sir,  this  is  paltry. 
There  is  a  middle  course.  Let  a  man  give  ap- 
plication, and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get 
above  a  despicable  state  of  helplessness,  and 
attain  the  power  of  acting  for  himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr 
Hoole's,  with  Governor  Bouchier  and  Captain 
Orme,  both  of  whom  had  been  long  in  the  £^t 
Indies ;  and  being  men  of  good  sense  and  obser- 
vation, were  very  entertaining.  Johnson  defended 
the  oriental  regulation  of  different  castes  of  men, 
which  was  objected  to  as  totally  destructive  of 
the  hopes  of  rising  in  society  by  personal  merit. 
He  showed  that  there  was  a  principle  in  it 
sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy.  "We  see," 
said  he,  "in  metals  that  there  are  different 
species ;  and  so  likewise  in  animals,  though 
one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely  from 
another,  as  in  the  species  of  dogs, — the  cur,  the 
spaniel,  and  the  mastiff.  The  Brahmins  are  the 
mastiffs  of  mankind." 

On  Thursday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  a 
Bishop's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr 
Berenger,  and  some  more  company.  He  had 
dined  the  day  before  at  another  Bishop's.  I  have 
unfortunately  recorded  none  of  his  conversation 
at  the  Bishop's  where  we  dined  together ;  but  I 
have  preserved  his  ingenious  defence  of  his 
dining  twice  abroad  in  Passion  week  ;  a  laxity, 
in  which  I  am  convinced  he  would  not  have 
indulged  himself  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his 
solemn  paper  in  "The  Rambler,"  upon  that 
awfiil  season.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  by  being 
much  more  in  company,  and  enjoying  more 
luxurious  living,  he  had  contracted  a  keener 
relish  for  pleasure,  and  was  consequently  less 
rigorous  in  his  religious  rites.  This  he  would 
not  acknowledge  ;  but  he  reasoned  with  admir- 
able sophistry,  as  follows  :  "  Why,  Sir,  a  Bishop's 
calling  company  together  in  this  week,  is,  to  use 
the  vulgar  phrase,  not  tJie  thing.  But  you  must 
consider  laxity  as  a  bad  thing  :  but  preciseness 
is  also  a  bad  thing  ;  and  your  general  character 
may  be  more  hurt  by  preciseness  than  by  dining 
with  a  Bishop  in  Passion  week.  There  might 
be  a  handle  for  reflection.  It  might  be  said, 
*  He  refuses  to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion 
week,  but  was  three  Sundays  absent  from 
church.'"  BOSWELL:  "Very  true,  Sir.  But 
suppose  a  man  to  be  uniformly  of  good  conduct, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  refuse  to 


dine  with  a  Bishop  in  this  week,  and  so  not  en- 
courage a  bad  practice  by  his  example  ?"  JOHN- 
SON ;  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether 
you  might  not  do  more  harm  by  lessening  the 
influence  of  a  Bishop's  character  by  your  dis- 
approbation in  refusing  him,  than  by  going  to 
him." 

"TO  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

**  London^  AprU  12,  1781. 
"Dear  Madam, 

"  Life  is  full  of  troubles.  I  have  just  lost  my 
dear  friend  Thrale.  I  hope  he  is  happy;  but  I 
have  had  a  great  loss.  I  am  otherwise  pretty 
well.  I  require  some  care  of  myself,  but  that 
care  is  not  ineffectual ;  and  when  I  am  out  of 
order,  I  think  it  often  my  own  fault. 

"The  spring  is  now  making  quick  advances. 
As  it  is  the  season  in  which  die  whole  world  is 
enlivened  and  invigorated,  I  hope  that  both  you 
and  I  shall  partake  of  its  bene6ts.  My  desire  is 
to  see  Lichfield ;  but  being  left  executor  to  my 
friend,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  be  spared  ;  but 
I  will  try,  for  it  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one 
another,  and  how  little  we  can  promise  ourselves 
many  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  by  hourly 
examples  of  mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live  so  as 
that  mortality  may  not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me 
soon,  my  dearest ;  your  letters  will  give  me  great 
pleasure. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Mr  Porter,  has  not  had  his 
box  ;  but  by  sending  it  to  Mr  Mathias,  who  very 
readily  undertook  its  conveyance,  I  did  the  best 
I  could,  and  perhaps  before  now  he  has  it 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments  to 
my  friends  ;  I  have  a  great  value  for  their  kind- 
ness, and  hope  to  enjoy  it  before  summer  is  past 
Do  write  to  me. 

"  I  am,  dearest  love, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

On  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
went  to  St  Clement's  Church  with  him  as  usuaL 
There  I  saw  again  his  old  fellow-collegian  Ed- 
wards, to  whom  I  said,  "  I  think.  Sir,  Dr  John- 
son and  you  meet  only  at  church."  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  it  is  the  best  place  we  can  meet  in,  except 
Heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there  toa" 
Dr  Johnson  told  me,  that  there  was  very  little 
communication  between  Edwards  and  him,  after 
their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance. 
"  But,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  he  met  me  once,  and 
said,  *  I  am  told  you  have  written  a  very  pretty 
book  called  The  Rambler.^  I  was  unwilling 
that  he  should  leave  the  world  in  total  darkness, 
and  sent  him  a  set." 

Mr  Berenger  visited  him  to-day,  and  was  very 
pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  evening  society  for 
conversation  at  a  house  in  town,  of  which  we 
were  all  members,  but  of  which  Johnson  said- 
"  It  will  never  do,  Sir.  There  is  nothing  served 
about  there,  neither  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemonade, 
nor  anything  whatever;  and  depend  upon  it. 
Sir,  a  man  does  not  love  to  go  to  a  place  frood 
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whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he  went  in."  I 
endeavoured,  for  argument's  sake,  to  maintain 
that  men  of  learning  and  talents  might  have 
very  good  intellectual  society,  without  the  aid  of 
any  little  gratifications  of  the  senses.  Berenger 
joined  with  Johnson,  and  said,  that  without 
these  any  meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid. 
He  would  therefore  have  all  the  slight  refresh- 
ments ;  nay,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  some 
cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  a  side- 
board. "  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  me  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  "  Mr  Berenger  knows  the  world 
Everybody  loves  to  have  good  things  furnished 
to  them  without  any  trouble.  I  told  Mrs  Thrale 
once,  that  as  she  did  not  choose  to  have  card- 
tables,  she  should  have  a  profusion  of  the  best 
sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  have 
company  enough  to  come  to  her."  I  agreed 
with  my  illustrious  friend  upon  this  subject ;  for 
it  has  pleased  GOD  to  make  man  a  composite 
animal,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  refresh 
the  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  1 5,  being  Easter  Day,  after 
solemn  worship  in  St  Paul's  Church,  I  found 
him  alone ;  Dr  Scott,  of  the  commons,  came  in. 
He  talked  of  its  having  been  said,  that  Addison 
wrote  some  of  his  best  papers  in  "The  Spec- 
tator," when  warm  with  wine.  Dr  Johnson  did 
not  seem  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr  Scott,  as  a 
confirmation  of  it,  related  that  Blackstone,  a 
sober  man,  composed  his  Commentaries  with  a 
bottle  of  port  before  him ;  and  found  his  mind 
invigorated  and  supported,  in  the  fatigue  of  his 
great  work,  by  a  temperate  use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I  had 
lately  been,  a  desire  was  expressed  to  know  his 
authority  for  the  shocking  story  of  Addison's 
sending  an  execution  into  Steele's  house.* 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "it  is  generally  known;  it  is 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary 
history  of  that  period :  it  is  as  well  known  as 
that  he  wrote  *Cato.'"  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan 
once  defended  Addison  to  me  by  alleging  that 
he  did  it  in  order  to  cover  Steele's  goods  from 
other  creditors,  who  were  going  to  seize  them. 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode 
of  education  at  Oxford,  and  that  in  those  colleges 
where  instruction  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  lectures. 
Johnson  :  "  Lectures  were  once  useful ;  but 
now,  when  all  can  read,  and  books  are  so  nume- 
rous, lectures  are  unnecessary.  If  your  attention 
fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lecture,  it  is 
lost;  you  cannot  go  back  as  you  do  upon  a 
book."  Dr  Scott  agreed  with  him.  "  But  yet," 
said  I,  "  Dr  Scott,  you  yourself  gave  lectures  at 
Oxford."  He  smiled.  "You  laughed,"  then 
said  I,  "at  those  who  came  to  you." 

Dr  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
went  to  dinner.  Our  company  consisted  of 
Mrs  Williams,  Mrs  Desmoulins,  Mr  Levett, 
Mr  Allen  the  printer,  and  Mrs  Hall,  sister  of 
the  Reverend  Mr  John  Wesley,  and  resembling 
him,  as  I  thought,  both  in  figure  and  manner. 
Johnson  produced  now,  for  the  first  time, 
some  handsome  silver  salvers,  which  he  told 

*  See  this  explained  on  pi^e  401. 


me  he  had  bought  fourteen  years  ago;  so  it 
was  a  great  day.  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
by  observing  Allen  perpetually  struggling  to 
talk  in  the  manner  of  Johnson,  like  the  little 
frog  in  the  fable  blowing  himself  up  to  resemble 
the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robin  Hood 
Society,  which  met  every  Sunday  evening  at 
Coachinakers'  Hall,  for  free  debates ;  and  that 
the  subject  for  this  night  was^  the  text  which 
relates,  with  other  miracles  which  happened  at 
our  Saviour's  death,  "And  the  graves  were 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 
his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city, 
and  appeared  unto  many."  Mrs  Hall  said  it 
was  a  very  curious  subject,  and  she  should  like 
to  hear  it  discussed.  Johnson  (somewhat 
warmly):  "  One  would  not  go  to  such  a  place  to 
hear  it, — one  would  not  be  seen  in  such  a  place 
— to  give  countenance  to  such  a  meeting."  I, 
however,  resolved  that  I  would  go.  "  But,  Sir, 
said  she  to  Johnson,  "  I  should  like  to  hesir  you 
discuss  it"  He  seemed  reluctant  to  engage  in 
it.  She  talked  of  the  resurrection  of  the  human 
race  in  general,  and  maintained  that  we  shall  be 
raised  with  the  same  bodies.  Johnson  :  "Nay, 
Madam,  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same 
body;  for  the  Scripture  uses  the  illustration  of 
grain  sown,  and  we  know  that  the  grain  which 
grows  is  not  the  same  with  what  is  sown.  You 
cannot  suppose  that  we  shall  rise  with  a 
diseased  body;  it  is  enough  if  there  be  such  a 
sameness  as  to  distinguish  identity  of  person." 
She  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  more,  but  he 
left  the  question  in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions,  he  observed,  "A  total  dis- 
belief of  them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  last 
day;  the  question  simply  is,  whether  departed 
spirits  ever  have  the  power  of  making  themselves 
perceptible  to  us.  A  man  who  thinks  he  has 
seen  an  apparition,  can  only  be  convinced  him- 
self; his  authority  will  not  convince  another; 
and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded 
on  being  told  something  which  cannot  be  known 
but  by  supernatural  means." 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unfrequent,  of 
which  I  had  never  heard  before, — being  called^ 
that  is,  hearing  one's  name  pronounced  by  the 
voice  of  a  known  person  at  a  great  distance,  far 
beyond  the  possibility  of  being  reached  by  any 
sound  uttered  by  human  organs.  An  acquaint- 
ance, on  whose  veracity  I  can  depend,  told  me, 
that  walking  home  one  evening  to  Kilmarnock, 
he  heard  himself  called  from  a  wood,  by  the 
voice  of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America; 
and  the  next  packet  brought  accounts  of  that 
brother's  death.  Macbean  asserted  that  this 
inexplicable  calling  was  a  thing  very  well  known. 
Dr  Johnson  said,  that  one  day  at  Oxford,  as  he 
was  turning  the  key  of  his  chamber,  he  heard 
his  mother  distinctly  call — Sam,  She  was  then 
at  Lichfield;  but  nothing  ensued.  This  pheno- 
menon is,  I  think,  as  wonderful  as  any  other 
mysterious  fact,  which  many  people  are  very 
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slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  reject  with 
an  obstinate  contempt. 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making  a 
remark  which  escaped  my  attention,  Mrs 
Williams  and  Mrs  Hall  were  together  striving 
to  answer  him.  He  grew  angry,  and  called  out 
loudly,  "  Nay,  when  you  both  speak  at  once  it  is 
intolerable."  But  checking  himself,  and  soften- 
ing, he  said,  "This  one  may  say,  though  you 
are  ladies."  Then  he  brightened  into  gay 
humour,  and  addressed  them  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  songs  in  "The  Beggars'  Opera:" 

*'  But  two  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear." 

"What,  Sir,"  said  I,  "are  you  going  to  turn 
Captain  Macheath?"  There  was  something  as 
pleasantly  ludicrous  in  this  scene  as  can  be 
imagined.  The  contrast  between  Macheath, 
Polly,  and  Lucy — and  Dr  Samuel  Johnson; 
blind,  peevish  Mrs  Williams;  and  lean,  lank, 
preaching  Mrs  Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  Coachmakers'  Hall,  and 
heard  the  difficult  text  of  which  we  had  talked 
discussed  with  great  decency  and  some  intelli- 
gence by  several  speakers.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  appearance  of  ghosts 
in  modem  times,  though  the  arguments  for  it, 
supported  by  Mr  Addison's  authority,  prepon- 
derated. The  immediate  subject  of  debate  was 
embarrassed  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints  having 
been  said  to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what  be- 
came of  them  afterwards  :  did  they  return  again 
to  their  graves,  or  were  they  translated  to 
heaven?  Only  one  evangelist  mentions  the 
fact  (St  Matthew  xxvii.  52,  53),  and  the  com- 
mentators whom  I  have  looked  at  do  not  make 
the  passage  clear.  There  is,  however,  no  oc 
casion  for  our  understanding  it  farther  than  to 
know  that  it  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  divine  power,  which  accompanied 
the  most  important  event  that  ever  happened. 

On  Friday,  April  20,  I  spent  with  him  one  of 
the  happiest  days  that  I  remember  to  have  en- 
joyed in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Mrs 
Garrick,  whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
was,  I  believe,  as  sincere  as  wounded  affection 
and  admiration  could  produce,  had  this  day,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  death,  a  select  party  of 
his  friends  to  dine  with  her.  The  company 
was,  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her, 
and  whom  she  called  her  chaplain;  Mrs  Bos- 
cawen,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Dr  Bumey,  Dr  Johnson,  and  myself. 
We  found  ourselves  very  elegantly  entertained 
at  her  house  in  the  Adclphi,  where  I  have  passed 
many  a  pleasing  hour  with  him,  "  who  gladdened 
life."  She  looked  well,  talked  of  her  husband 
with  complacency,  and  while  she  cast  her  eyes 
on  his  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  said,  that  "death  was  now  the  most 
agreeable  object  to  her."  The  very  semblance 
of  David  Garrick  was  cheering.  Mr  Beauclerk, 
with  happy  propriety,  inscribed  under  that  fine 
portrait  of  him,  which  by  Lady  Diana's  kindness 
IS  now  the  property  of  my  friend  Mr  Langton, 


the  following  passage  from  his  beloved  Shak- 
speare : — 

-A  merrier  man, 


Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  vrithal. 
His  eye  l)egets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth>movuig  jest ; 
Which  his  fait  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  years  play  truant  as  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse." 

We  were  all  in  fine  spirits ;  and  I  whispered 
to  Mrs  Boscawen,  "  I  believe  this  is  as  much  as 
can  be  made  of  life."  In  addition  to  a  splendid 
entertainment,  we  were  regaled  with  Lichfield 
ale,  which  had  a  peculiar  appropriate  value.  Sir 
Joshua,  and  Dr  Bumey,  and  I,  drank  cordially 
of  it  to  Dr  Johnson's  health;  and  though  he 
would  not  join  us,  he  as  cordially  answered 
"  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  you  do 
me." 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  upon  my 
mind  in  fond  remembrance ;  but  I  do  not  find 
much  conversation  recorded  What  I  have  pre- 
served shall  be  faithfully  given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr  Thomas 
HoUis,  the  strenuous  Whig,  who  used  to  send 
over  Europe  presents  of  democratical  books, 
with  their  boards  stamped  with  daggers  and 
caps  of  liberty.  Mrs  Carter  said,  "he  was  a 
bad  man :  he  used  to  talk  uncharitably." 
Johnson  :  "  Poh  I  poh  I  Madam ;  who  is  the 
^vorse  for  being  talked  of  uncharitably?  Be- 
sides, he  was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever  lived: 
and  I  believe  he  would  not  have  done  harm 
to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  very  op- 
posite principles  to  his  own.  I  remember  once 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  an  advertisement 
was  to  be  drawn  up,  he  pointed  me  out  as  the 
man  who  could  do  it  best.  This,  you  will 
obser\'e,  was  kindness  to  me.  I,  however, 
slipped  away,  and  escaped  it" 

Mrs  Carter  having  said  of  the  same  person, 
"I  doubt  he  was  an  atheist."  Johnson: 
"  I  don't  know  that.  He  might  perhaps  have 
become  one,  if  he  had  had  time  to  ripen 
(smiling).  He  might  have  exuberated  into  an 
atheist" 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  praised  "  Mudge's*  Ser- 
mons." Johnson  :  "  Mudge's  Sermons  are  good 
but  not  practical.  He  grasps  more  sense  than 
he  can  hold ;  he  takes  more  com  than  he  can 
make  into  meal ;  he  opens  a  wide  prospect,  but 
it  is  so  distant,  it  is  mdistinct  I  love  '  Blair's 
Sermons.'  Though  the  dog  is  a  Scotchman,  and 
a  Presbyterian,  and  everything  he  should  not  be, 
I  was  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such  was  my'f 
candour"  (smiling).  Mrs  Boscawen  :  "Sucft 
his  great  merit,  to  get  the  better  of  all  your  pre- 
judices." Johnson:  "Why,  Madam,  let  Jhs 
compound  the  matter ;  let  us  ascribe  it  tc^ay 
candour  and  his  merit"  ^* 

m 

•  See  p.  409.  Yit 
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In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  several  ladies,  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  Dr  Percy,  Mr  Chamberlayne  of  the 
I'reasury,^  &c.,  &c.  Somebody  said,  the  life  of 
a  mere  literary  man  could  not  be  very  enter- 
taining. Johnson  :  "  But  it  certainly  may. 
This  IS  a  remark  which  has  been  made,  and 
repeated,  without  justice ;  why  should  the  life 
of  a  literary  man  be  less  entertaining  than 
the  life  oif  any  other  man?  Are  there  not  as 
interesting  varieties  in  such  a  life?  As  a 
literary  l7fe  it  may  be  very  entertaining.**  Bos- 
WELL  :  "  But  it  must  be  better  surely,  when  it  is 
diversified  with  a  little  active  variety — such  as 
his  having  gone  to  Jamaica ;  or — his  having 
gone  to  the  Hebrides.**  Johnson  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  author,  he  told 
us  a  curious  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  was, 
that  he  had  married  a  printer's  devil.  Rey- 
nolds; "A  printer's  devil,  Sir  1  Why,  I  thought 
a  printer's  devil  was  a  creature  with  a  black  face 
and  in  rags."  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir.  But  I 
suppose  he  had  her  face  washed,  and  put  clean 
clothes  on  her.  (Then  looking  very  serious  and 
very  earnest).  And  she  did  not  disgrace  him  ; 
— the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense.** 
The  word  bottom^  thus  introduced,  was  so 
ludicrous,  when  contrasted  with  his  gravity,  that 
most  of  us  could  not  forbear  tittering  and  laugh- 
ing' ;  though  I  recollect  that  the  Bishop  of 
Kdlaloe  kept  his  countenance  with  perfect 
steadiness,  while  Miss  Hannah  More  slily  hid 
her  face  behind  a  lady's  back  who  sat  on  the 
same  settee  with  her.  His  pride  could  not  bear 
that  any  expression  of  his  should  excite  ridicule, 
when  he  did  not  intend  it ;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  assume  and  exercise  despotic  power,  glanced 
sternly  around,  and  called  out,  in  a  strong  tone, 
*  Where's  the  merriment?*'  Then  collecting 
himself,  and  looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel  how 
he  could  impose  restraint,  and  as  it  were  search- 
ing his  mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous  word,  he 
slowly  pronounced,  "  I  say  the  woman  was 
fundamentally  sensible  ; "  as  if  he  had  said,  hear 
this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dare.  We  all  sat 
composed  as  at  a  funeral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together;  we  stopped 
a  little  while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi,  lookmg 
on  the  Thames,  and  I  said  to  him,  with  some 
emotion,  that  I  was  now  thinking  of  two  friends 
we  had  lost,  who  once  lived  in  the  builoiings  be- 
hind us,  Beauclerk  and  Garrick.  "Ay,  Sir," 
said  he  tenderly,  "and  two  such  friends  as 
cannot  be  supplied." 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see 
him  very  often,  and  of  the  conversation  which  1 
did  enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  have  preserved 
but  little.  I  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  other  matters,  which  required  exertion 
and  assiduity,  and  necessarily  occupied  almost 
all  my  time. 

One  day  having  spoken  very  freely  of  those 
who  were  then  in  power,  he  said  to  me, 
"  Between  ourselves.  Sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give 
opposition  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  much 


I  I  disapprove  of  the  ministry.**  And  when  I 
mentioned  that  Mr  Burke  had  boasted  how 
quiet  the  nation  was  in  George  the  Second's 
reign,  when  Whigs  were  in  power,  compared 
with  the  present  reign,  when  Tories  governed ; 
— "Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "you  are  to  consider 
that  Tories,  having  more  reverence  for  govern- 
ment, will  not  oppose  with  the  same  violence  as 
Whigs,  who  being  unrestrained  by  that  principle, 
will  oppose  by  any  means." 

This  month,  he  lost  not  only  Mr  Thrale,  but 
another  friend,  Mr  William  Strahan,  junior, 
printer,  the  eldest  son  of  his  old  and  constant 
friend,  printer  to  his  Majesty. 

"TO  MRS  STRAHAN. 

^*  April  21,  1781. 

"Dear  Madam, 

"  The  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a  very 
kind  friend  is  sufficient  to  make  me  know  how 
much  you  suffer  by  the  death  of  an  amiable  son: 
a  man,  of  whom  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  no  one  knew  him  who  does  not  lament  him. 
I  look  upon  myself  as  having  a  friend,  another 
friend,  taken  from  me. 

"  Comfort,  dear  Madam,  I  would  give  you,  if 
I  could;  but  II  know  how  little  the  forms  of 
consolation  can  avail.  Let  me,  however, 
coimsel  you  not  to  waste  your  health  in  unprofit- 
able sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath,  and  endeavour  to 
prolong  your  o^n  life:  but  when  we  have  all 
done  all  that  we  can,  one  friend  must  in  time 
lose  the  other.     I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
again  dining  with  Johnson  and  Mr  Wilkes,  at 
Mr  Billy's.  No  negotiation  was  now  required 
to  bring  them  together;  for  Johnson  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  former  interview,  that  he 
was  very  glad  to  meet  Wilkes  again,  who  was 
this  day  seated  between  Dr  Beattie  and  Dr 
Johnson  (between  Truth  and  Reason^  as  General 
Paoli  said,  when  I  told  him  of  it).  Wilkes  : 
"  I  have  been  thinking,  Dr  Johnson,  that  there 
should  be  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament  that  the 
controverted  elections  for  Scotland  should  be 
tried  in  that  country  at  their  own  Abbey  of 
Holyrood  House,  and  not  here,  for  the  conse- 
quence of  trying  them  here  is,  that  we  have  an 
inundation  of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and 
never  go  back  again.  Now  here  is  Boswell, 
who  is  come  upon  the  election  for  his  own 
county,  which  will  not  last  a  fortnight."  John- 
son :  "Nay,  Sir,  1  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  tried  at  all ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotchman 
is  as  good  as  another."  Wilkes  :  "  Pray,  Bos- 
well, how  much  may  be  got  in  a  year  by  an 
Advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar  ?  "  Boswell  :  "  I 
believe,  two  thousand  pounds."  WiLKES :  "  How 
can  it  be  possible  to  spend  that  money  in  Scot- 
land ?"  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  the  money  may 
be  spent  in  England ;  but  there  is  a  harder 
question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets  posses- 
sion of  two  thousand  pounds,  what  remains  for 
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all  the  rest  of  the  nation?"  Wilkes:  "You 
know,  in  the  last  war,  the  immense  booty  which 
Thurot  carried  off  by  the  complete  plunder  of 
seven  Scotch  isles  ;  he  re-embarked  with  three 
and  sixpence^  Here  again  Johnson  and  Wilkes 
joined  m  extravagant  sportive  raillery  upon  the 
supposed  poverty  of  Scotland,  which  Dr  Beattie 
and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced, 
Mr  Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedantry.  John- 
son :  "  No,  Sir,  it  is  a  good  thing ;  there  is  a 
community  of  mind  in  iL  Classical  quotation 
is  i}^^  parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world." 
Wilkes  :  "  Upon  the  continent  they  all  quote 
the  Vulgate  Bible,  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  quoted 
here ;  and  we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior,  Butler, 
Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley." 

We  talked  of  letter-writing.  Johnson  :  *|  It 
is  how  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish 
letters,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little 
into  mine  as  I  can."  Boswell  :  "  Do  what  you 
will,  Sir,  )rou  cannot  avoid  it.  Should  you  even 
write  as  ill  as  you  can,  your  letters  would  be 
published  as  curiosities : 

'  Behold  a  miracle  !  instead  of  wit, 

y  See  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ'"*" 

He  gave  us  an  entertaining  account  of  Bet 
Flinty  a  woman  of  the  town,  who,  with  some 
eccentric  talents  and  much  effrontery,  forced 
herself  upon  his  accjuaintance.  "  Bet,''  said  he, 
"wrote  her  own  life  m  verse,*  which  she  brought 
to  me,  wishing  that  I  would  furnish  her  with  a 
preface  to  it  (laughing).  I  used  to  say  of  her, 
that  she  was  generally  slut  and  drunkard  ;— 
occasionally,  whore  and  thief.  She  had,  how- 
ever, genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on  which  she 
played,  and  a  boy  that  walked  before  her  chair. 
Poor  Bet  was  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a 
counterpane,  and  tried  at  the  old  Bailey.     Chief 

Justice ,328  ^Ijq  loved  a  wench,  summed  up 

favourably,  and  she  was  acquitted.  After 
which,  Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  satisfied  air, 
"  Now  that  the  counterpane  is  my  own^  I  shall 
make  a  petticoat  of  it." 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr  Wilkes  described  it  as 
accompanied  with  all  the  charms  of  poetical  ex- 
pression. Johnson  :  '*No,  Sir;  oratory  is  the 
power  of  beating  down  your  adversary's  ar- 
guments, and  putting  better  in  their  place." 
Wilkes  :  **  But  this  does  not  move  the  passions." 
Johnson  :  "  He  must  be  a  weak  man,  who  is  to 
be  so  moved."    Wilkes  (naming  a  celebrated 

orator):  ** Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of ^^s^^ 

imagination,  and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit,  there 
is  a  strange  want  of  taste.  It  was  observed  of 
Apclles's  Venus,  that  her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she 
had  been  nourished  by  roses  :  his  oratory  would 

•  Johrwon,  whose  memory  was  wonderfully  retentive,  re- 
roerabered  the  first  four  lines  of  this  curious  production,  which 
have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaint* 
aocc:— 

"  When  first  I  drew  my  vital  breath, 
A  little  miniken  I  came  upon  earth  ; 
And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abode, 
Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  world." 


sometimes  make  one  suspect  that  he  eats 
potatoes  and  drinks  whiskey." 

Mr  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of 
forms  in  this  country ;  and  gave,  as  an  instance, 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Conmaons  for  remitting 
money  to  pay  the  army  in  America  in  Portugal 
pieces^  when,  in  reality,  the  remittance  is  made 
not  in  Portugal  money,  but  in  our  specie.  JOHN- 
SON :  'Ms  there  not  a  law.  Sir,  agamst  exporting 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ?  "  W  ilkes  :  "Yes, 
Sir,  but  might  not  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
case  of  real  evident  necessity,  order  our  own 
current  coin  to  be  sent  into  our  own  colonies?" 
—•Here  Johnson,  with  that  quickness  of  recollec- 
tion which  distinguished  him  so  eminently,  gave 
the  Middlesex  Patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon 
his  own  ground.  "Sure,  Sir, ^^w  don't  think  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  equal  to 
the  law  of  the  land,^*  WiLKES  (at  once  per- 
ceiving the  application):  "God  forbid.  Sir." — 
To  hear  what  had  been  treated  with  such  violence 
in  "  The  False  Alarm,*'  now  turned  into  pleasant 
repartee,  was  extremely  agreeable.  Johnson 
went  on  : — "  Locke  observes  well,  that  a  prohibi- 
tion to  export  the  current  coin  is  impolitic ;  for 
when  the  balance  of  trade  happens  to  be  against 
a  state,  the  current  coin  must  be  exported." 

Mr  Beauclerk's  great  library  was  this  season 
sold  in  London  by  auction.s«>  Mr  Wilkes  said,  he 
wondered  to  find  in  it  such  a  numerous  collection 
of  sermons :  seeming  to  think  it  strange  that  a 
gentleman  of  Mr  Beauclerk's  character  in  the 
gay  world  should  have  chosen  to  have  many 
compositions  of  that  kind.  JOHNSON  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  sermons  make  a 
considerable  branch  of  English  literature;  so 
that  a  library  must  be  very  imperfect  if  it  has  not 
a  numerous  collection  of  sermons :  ♦  and  in  all 

•  Mr  Wilkes  orobably  did  not  know  that  there  is  in  an 
English  sermon  the  most  comprehensive  and  lively  account  of 
that  entertaining  faculty,  fcr  which  he  himself  was  so  much  ad- 
mired. It  is  in  Dr  Barrow's  first  volume,  and  fourteenth  sermon, 
"  Against  Foolish  Talking  and  Jesting."  My  old  acquaintance, 
the  late  Corbyn  MorrU,  in  his  ingenious  "  Essay  on  Wit, 
Humour,  and  Ridicule,"  calls  it  *'  a /n^i«^  description  of  wit;" 
but  1  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  curtailed,  witliout  leaving  out 
some  good  circumstance  of  discrimination.  As  it  is  not  generally 
known,  and  may  perhaps  dispose  some  to  read  sermons,  firom 
which  they  may  receive  real  advantage,  while  looking  only  for 
entertainment,  I  shall  here  subjoin  it. 

•*  But  first,"  says  the  learned  preacher,  "  it  may  be  demanded, 
what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is  ?    Or  what  this  facetiousness  (or 
wit.  as  he  calls  it  before)  doth  import?    To  which  questions  I 
might  reply,  as  Democritus  did  to  him  that  asked  the  definition 
of  a  man,  *  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see  and  know.'    Any  one 
better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance,  than  I  can  inform 
him  by  description.     It  is,   indeed,  a  thing   so  versatile  and 
multiform,  appearing;  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so 
many  garbs,  so  vartouslv  apprehended  by  several  eyes   and 
judgments,  that  it  seemeci  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain notion  thereof,  Ithan  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.    Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat 
allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  ol  a 
trivial  saying,   or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale;  sometimes  it 
playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  ad\'antage  from  the  ambi-     "' 
^uity  of  their  sense,  or  the  afiinity  of  their  sound ;  sometimes  it 
is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expression;  sometimes  it 
lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  .sh 
cjuestion,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd 
intimation,  in  cunnin^j^ly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  ob     . 
jection ;  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  iu    -. 
a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metai^or,  in  r    i^ 
plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsensJ  ^. 
sometime^  a  scenical  representation   of  persons  or  thinr'*   A   ^ 
counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  ,  2* it' 

sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presi  \!mcr 
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collections,  Sir,  the  desire  of  augmenting  them 
grows  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in 
acquisition ;  as  motion  is  accelerated  by  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  impetus.  Besides,  Sir,"  looking 
at  Mr  Wilkes  with  a  placid  but  significant  smile, 
'*a  man  may  collect  sermons  widi  intention  of 
making  himself  better  by  thenu  I  hope  Mr 
Beauclerk  intended,  that  some  time  or  other  that 
should  be  the  case  with  him." 

Mr  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr 
Johnson  to  hear,  "  Dr  Johnson  should  make  me 
a  present  of  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  as  I  am  a 

Er  patriot  who  cannot  afford  to  buv  them." 
nson  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  this  hint ; 
in  a  little  while  he  called  to  Mr  Dilly,  '*  Pray, 
Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to 
Mr  Wilkes,  with  my  compliments.**  This  was 
accordingly  done;  and  Mr  Wilkes  paid  Dr 
Johnson  a  visit,  was  courteously  received,  and 
sat  with  him  a  long  time. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away.  Mr 
Dilly  himself  was  called  downstairs  upon  business ; 
I  left  the  room  for  some  time ;  when  I  returned, 
I  was  struck  with  observing  Dr  Samuel  Johnson 
and  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  literallv  iSte-d-lSte;  for 
they  were  reclined  upon  their  cnairs,  with  their 
heads  leaning  almost  close  to  each  other,  and 
talking  earnesdy,  in  a  kindof  confidential  whisper, 
of  the  personal  quarrel  between  George  the  Second 
and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Such  a  scene  of  per- 
fectly easy  sociality  between  two  such  opponents 
in  the  war  of  political  controversy,  as  that  which 
I  now  beheld,  would  have  been  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  picture.  It  presented  to  my 
mind  the  happy  days  which  are  foretold  in 
Scripture,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long 
Interval,  during  which  Dr  Johnson  and  I  aid  not 
meet.    When  I  mentioned  it  to  him  with  regret, 

tlantncsi,  giveth  it  bdn^;  •ometimes  it  ariieth  only  from  % 
hacky  hitting  apon  what  is  strange;  sometimes  from  %  crafty 
wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in 
one  knows  not  what,  and  sprinffeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how. 
Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable;  being  answerable 
to  the  numberless  rovings  of  £M>cy»  mid  windings  of  language. 
It  is,  ia  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain 
way  Cnich  as  reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  byX  which  bv 
a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  ejqproMOD,  dotn 
affect  and  amuse  the  fiuicy,  stirring  ra  it  some  wonder,  and 
breeding  some  delight  theretow  It  raiseth  admiration,  as  signi- 
lying  a  nimble  sagadty  of  ^>prehension,  a  special  felicity  oTin- 
Tenuoa^  a  Yiracity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  Tulgar; 
it  seeming  to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  (etch 
in  remote  conceits  applicable;  a  notable  skill,  that  he  can 
dexterousW  accommooate  them  to  the  purpose  before  him :  to* 
gether  with  a  liveW  briskness  of  humoor,  not  apt  to  damp  tnose 
sportful  flashes  01  imagination.  (Wheoot,  in  Aristotle,  such 
persons  are  termed  hrdH^un^  dexterous  men,  and  tOrrpo^oif  men 
of  facile  or  versatile  manners,  who  can  easily  turn  themselves  to 
all  things,  or  turn  all  things  to  themselves.)  It  also  procureth 
delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity  with  its  rareness,  as  semblance 
of  difficulty  (as  monsters,  not  tot  their  beauty,  but  their  rarity ; 
as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  use,  but  theur  abstruseness,  are 
benekTwitn  pleasure)}  bjr  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of 
serious  thoughts:  by  inttilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  snirit;  by 
provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of  emulation  or 
complaisance;  and  by  seasoning  matters,  otherwise  distastefiil 
or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and  thence  grateful  tang." 

•  When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  "With 
the jTM/,"  said  his  tordship,  Suchjbowever,  was  the  engaging 
politeness  and  pleasantry  of  Mr  Wilkes,  and,  such  the  social 
Mwd  humour  ot  the  Bishop,  that  when  they  dined  together  at  Mr 
1)111/8,  where  I  alio  was,  tbcj  w«a  aotaally  agrciablt. 

(«7) 


he  was  pleased  to  say, ''  Then,  Sir,  let  us  live 
double." 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where 
the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  conversation 
with  literary  and  ingenious  men,  animated  by  a 
desire  to  please.  These  societies  were  denomi- 
nated Blue-stocking  Clubs^  the  origin  of  which 
title  beinj  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  relate  it  One  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  those  societies,  when  they  first  commenced, 
was  Mr  Stillingfleet,*  whose  dress  was  remark- 
ably grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed 
that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence 
was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be 
said,  "We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue- 
stockings;**  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was 
established.'^  Miss  Hannah  More  has  admirably 
described  a  Blue-stocking  Club^  in  her  *^  Bas 
Bleui^  a  poem  in  which  many  of  the  persons  who 
were  most  conspicuous  there  are  mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes 
into  these  circles,  and  did  not  think  himself  too 
grave  even  for  the  lively  Miss  Monckton  (now 
Countess  of  Cork),''*  who  used  to  have  the  finest 
bit  of  blue  at  the  house  of  her  mother,  Lady 
Galway.  Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  sage,  and 
they  used  to  talk  together  with  all  imaginable 
ease.  A  singular  instance  happened  one  evening, 
when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's  writings 
were  very  pathetic  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it. 
"  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  they  have  affected  me  J* 
— "Why,"  said  Johnson  smiling,  and  rolling 
himself  about,  "  that  is  because,  dearest,  you're 
a  dunce."  When  she  some  time  afterwards 
mentioned  this  to  him,  he  said,  with  equal  truth 
and  politeness.  "  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  said  it* 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence 
towards  me  had  a  pretty  difficult  trial.  I  had 
dined  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  with  a  very 
agreeable  party,  and  his  Grace,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  had  circulated  the  bottle  very 
freely.  Lord  Graham  and  I  went  together  to 
Miss  Monckton's,  where  I  certainly  was  in  extra- 
ordinary spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or  awe.  In 
the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect,  with  con- 
fusion, a  noble  lady  of  the  most  stately  decorum, 
I  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking 
myself  now  fully  his  match,  talked  to  him  in  a 
loud  and  boisterous  manner,  desirous  to  let  the 
company  know  how  I  could  contend  with  Ajcuc. 
I  particularly  remember  pressing  him  upon  the 
vsuue  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  my  argument,  asking  him, 
"What,  Sir,  supposing  I  were  to  fancy  that  the 
—  (naming  tne  most  charming  Duchess"*  in 
his  Majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love  with  me, 
should  I  not  be  very  happy  ?"  My  friend  with 
much  address  evaded  my  interrogatories,  and 
kept  me  as  quiet  as  possible;  but  it  may  easily 
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be  conceived  how  he  must  have  felt*  However, 
when  a  few  days  afterwards  I  waited  upon  him 
and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  with  the  most 
friendly  gentleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year,  John- 
son and  I  dined  together  at  several  places.  I 
recollect  a  placid  day  at  Dr  Butter's,  who  had 
now  removed  from  Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street,  London ;  but  of  his  conversation  on  that 
and  other  occasions,  during  this  period,  I 
neglected  to  keep  any  regular  record,  and  shall 
therefore  insert  here  some  miscellaneous  articles 
which  I  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  "making  provision 
for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,"  appear 
from  the  following  anecdote,  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr  John  Nichols  : — "  In  the  year  1763,  a 
young  bookseller,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr 
Whiston,  waited  on  him  with  a  subscription  to 
his  'Shakspeare';  and  observing  that  the 
Doctor  made  no  entry  in  any  book  of  the  sub- 
scriber's name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask 
whether  he  would  please  to  have  the  gentleman's 
address,  that  it  might  be  properly  inserted  in 
the  printed  list  of  subscribers. — *  /  shall  print  no 
IJst  of  Subscribers*  said  Johnson,  with  great 
abruptness  ;  but  almost  immediately  recollecting 
himself,  added,  very  complacently,  *  Sir,  I  have 
two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any 
list  of  subscribers  :— one,  that  I  have  lost  all  the 
names — the  other,  that  I  have  spent  all  the 
money.'" 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be 
worsted  in  argument,  even  when  he  had  taken 
the  wrong  side,  to  show  the  force  and  dexterity 
of  his  talents.  When,  therefore,  he  perceived 
that  his  opponent  gained  ground,  he  had 
recourse  to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust 
sophistry.  Once,  when  I  was  pressing  upon 
him  with  visible  advantage,  he  stopped  me 
thus: — "  My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more 
of  this;  you'll  make  nothing  of  it  I'd  rather 
have  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune." 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 

*  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  had  happened  the 
most  ingenious  tum  I  could,  by  the  following  verses  :•— 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  MONCKTON. 

Not  that  with  th'  excellent  Montrose 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine ; 
Not  that  I  late  from  table  rose, 

From  Graham's  wit,  from  generous  wine. 

It  was  not  these  alone  which  led 
,  ^  On  sacred  manners  to  encroach ; 

And  made  mc  feel  what  most  I  dread, 
Johnson's  just  frown,  and  self-reproach. 

But  when  I  cnter'd,  not  abash'd, 

From  your  brig^ht  eyes  were  shot  such  rays, 

At  once  intoxication  Uash'd, 

And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blaze ! 

But  not  a  brilliant  bla/e,  I  own. 

Of  the  dull  smoke  I'm  yet  asham'd; 
1  was  a  drear\'  ruin  grown, 

And  not  enlighten  d  though  inflam'd. 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope^  Maria,  you'll  forgive ; 
While  I  invoke  the  powers  above, 

That  henceforth  I  m.iy  vdser  live. 

The  lady  was  generously  forgiving,  returned  me  an  obliging 
«/jsw*'r,  and  I  thus  obtained  an  Act  qf  Oblivim^  and  took  care 
never  to  offend  again 


between  Johnson  when  he  "  talked  for  victory,* 
and  Johnson  when  he  had  no  desire  but  to  inform 
and  illustrate, — "One  of  Johnson's  principal 
talents,"  says  an  eminent  friend  of  his,'**  "  was 
shown  in  maintaining  the  wrong  side  of  an  argu- 
ment, and  in  a  splendid  perversion  of  the  truth. 
If  you  could  contrive  to  nave  his  fair  opinion  on 
a  subject,  and  without  any  bias  from  personal 
prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be  victorious  in 
argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself,  not  only  con- 
vincing, but  overpowering." 

H^  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  him- 
self to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of  intel- 
lectual vigour  and  skill;  and  to  this  I  think  we 
mav  venture  to  ascribe  that  imexampled  richness 
ancl  brilliancy  which  appeared  in  his  own.  As  a 
proof  at  once  of  his  eagerness  for  colloquial  dis- 
tinction, and  his  high  notion  of  this  eminent 

friend,  he  once  addressed  him  thus: — " ^,we 

now  have  been  several  hours  together;  and  you 
have  said  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied  yoa** 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  desponding 
considerations,  which  tended  to  discourage  men 
from  diligence  and  exertion.  He  was  in  this  like 
Dr  Shaw,  the  great  traveller,  who,  Mr  Daines 
Barrington  told  me,  used  to  say,  "  1  hate  a  cm 
bono  man."  Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  what 
he  should  think  of  a  man  who  was  apt  to  say  non 
est  tantiy—'' Thait  he's  a  stupid  fellow,  Sir," 
answered  Johnson.  "  What  would  these  tanti 
men  be  doing  the  while?"  When  I,  in  a  low- 
spirited  fit,  was  talking  to  him  with  indifference 
of  the  pursuits  which  generally  engage  us  in  a 
course  of  action,  and  inauiring  a  reason  for 
taking  so  much  trouble;  "Sir,"  said  he,  in  an 
animated  tone,  "it  is  driving  on  the  system 
of  life." 

He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  I  had,  by  General 
Oglethorpe's  means,  become  acquainted  with  Dr 
Shebbeare.  Indeed  that  gentleman,  whatever 
objections  were  made  to  him,  had  knowledge  and 
abilities  much  above  the  class  of  ordinary  writers, 
and  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  respectable 
name  in  literature,  were  it  only  for  his  admirable 
"Letters  on  the  English  Nation,"  under  the 
name  of  "  Battista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit" 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare  t  were  frequently 
named  together,  as  having  in  former  reigns  had 
no  predilection  for  the  family  of  Hanover.  The 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir 
William  Chambers,"  introduces  them  in  one  line, 
in  a  list  of  those  "  who  tasted  the  sweets  of  his 
present  Majesty's  reign,"  Such  was  Johnson's 
candid  relish  of  the  merit  of  that  satire,  that  be 
allowed  Dr  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to  read  it 
to  him  from  beginning  to  end,  and  did  not  refuse 
his  praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous 
liberties  with  him,  and  escape  unpunished.  Beau- 
clerk  told  me  that  when  Goldsmith  talked  of  a 
project  for  having  a  third  theatre  in  London 
solely  for  the  exhibition  of  new  plays,  in  order  to 
deliver  authors  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of 
managers,  Johnson  treated  it  slightingly,  upon 

*  I  recollect  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  UiAtti.:<r. 
King  had  pensioned  both  a  //r-bear  and  a  SJU-hear. 
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which  Goldsmith  said,  "Ay,  ay,  this  may  be 
nothing  to  you,  who  can  now  shelter  yourself 
behind  the  corner  of  a  pension;"  and  Johnson 
bore  this  with  ^ood-humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  poems, 
which  his  lordship  had  published  with  his  name, 
as  not  disdaining  to  be  a  candidate  for  literary 
fame.'^  My  friend  was  of  opinion,  that  when  a 
man  of  rank  appeared  in  that  character,  he  de- 
served to  have  his'  merit  handsomely  allowed.* 
In  this  I  think  he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr 
\yilliam  Whitehead,  in  his  "Elegy  to  Lord 
yilliers,"  in  which,  under  the  pretext  of  "  supe- 
rior toils  demanding  all  their  care,'*  he  discovers 
a  jealousy  of  the  great  paying  their  court  to  the 
Muses  ; 

•  to  the  chosen  few 


\Vho  dare  excel,  thy  fostering  aid  afford; 
Tlieir  arts,  iheir  magic  powers,  with  honours  due 
Exalt;~but  be  thyself  what  they  record." 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of 
K 11  laloe^  before  his  lordship  set  out  for  Ireland, 
having  missed  him  the  first  time.  He  said,"  "  It 
would  have  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not 
seen  him.  No  man  ever  paid  more  attention  to 
another  than  he  had  done  to  me ;  t  and  I  have 
neglected  him,  not  wilfully,  but  from  being  other- 
wise occupied.  Always,  Sir,  set  a  high  value  on 
spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose  inclination 
prompts  him  to  cultivate  your  friendship  of  his 

♦  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  however,  should  be  pretty  well 
assured  of  having  a  real  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  i>ublic 
as  writers,  before  they  venture  to  sund  forth.  Dryden,  in  his 
preface  to  "  All  for  Love,"  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  Men  of  pleasant  conversation,  at  least  esteemed  so,  and 
endued  with  a  trifling  kind  of  fancy,  perhaps  helped  out  by  a 
smattering  of  Latin,  are  ambitious  to  distinguisn  themselves 
from  the  herd  of  gentlemen  by  their  poetry  :— 

*  Rams  enim  fermi  sensns  communis  in  ilia 
Fortuna.'  —Juv,  Sat.  viii.  73. 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation^  not  to  be  contented  with 
what  fortune  has  done  for  them,  and  sit  down  quietly  with  their 
estates,  but  they  must  call  their  wits  in  question,  and  needlessly 
expose  their  nakedness  to  public  view?  Not  considering  that 
they  are  not  to  expect  the  same  approbation  from  sober  men. 
which  they  have  found^  from  their  flatterers  after  the  thira 
bottle.  If  a  little  glittering  in  discourse  has  passed  them  on  us 
for  witty  men.  where  was  the  necessity  of  undeceiving  the 
world?  Would  a  man,  who  has  an  ill  title  to  an  estate,  but  yet 
is  in  possession  of  it,  would  he  bring  it  out  of  his  own  accord 
to  be  tried  at  Westminster?  We  who  write,  if  we  want  the 
talents,  yet  have  the  excuse  that  we  do  it  for  a  poor  subsistence ; 
but  what  can  be  urged  in  their  defence  who,  not  having  the 
vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantoimess  take 
p.iins  to  make  themselves  ridiculous?  Horace  was  certainty  in 
the  rii^ht  when  he  said,  "  That  no  man  is  satisfied  with  his  own 
condition."  A  poet  is  not  pleased,  because  he  is  not  rich ;  and 
the  rich  are  discontented  because  the  poets  will  not  admit  them 
of  their  number. 

t  Thb  gave  me  very  great  pleasure ;  for  there  had  been  once 
a  pretty  smart  altercation  between  Dr  Barnard  and  him,  upon  a 
cucstion  whether  a  man  could  improve  himself  after  the  age  of 
f(  .rty-five ;  when  Johnson,  in  a  ha.sty  humour,  expressed  himself  in 
a  manner  not  quite  civil.^  Dr  Barnard  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
cr.ny  of  pleasant^  verses,  in  which  he  supposed  himself  to  learn 
(iiflerent  perfections  from  different  men.  They  concloded  with 
delicate  irony : — 

''Johnson  shall  teach  me  bow  to  plaoe 
In  fairest  light  each  borrow'd  grace; 

From  him  111  Icam  to  write,— 
Copv  his  clear  ftuniliar  style^ 
And,  by  the  roughness  of  his  file, 

Grow,  like  himself,  felitt,** 

I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw  the  poem,*ST  but  I  had  oc- 
casion to  find  that  as  Dr  Barnard  and  he  knew  each  other  better, 
their  mutual  regard  increased. 


own  accord,  will  love  you  more  than  one  whom 
you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to  you.*' 

Johnson  told  me  that  he  was  once  much 
pleased  to  find  that  a  carpenter,  who  lived  near 
him,  was  very  ready  to  show  him  some  things  in 
his  business  which  he  wished  to  see :  "  It  was 
paying,"  said  he,  "  respect  to  literature.*' 

I  asked  him,  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
having  so  small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of 
those  distinctions  in  the  state  which  are  the 
objects  of  ambition.  He  had  only  a  pension 
of  three  hundred  a  year.  Why  was  he  not  in 
such  circumstances  as  to  keep  his  coach  1  Why 
had  he  not  some  considerable  ofHce  ?  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  I  have  never  complained  of  the  world ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  I  have  reason  to  complain.  It 
is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so  much. 
My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual  course  of 
things  than  any  instance  that  I  have  known. 
Here,  Sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend  to 
Government  at  the  time,  who  got  a  pension  with- 
out asking  for  it.  I  never  courted  the  great; 
they  sent  for  me;  but  I  think  they  now  give  me 
up.  They  are  satisfied ;  they  have  seen  enough 
of  me.**  Upon  my  observing  that  I  could  not 
believe  this,  for  they  must  certainly  be  highly 
pleased  by  his  conversation ;  conscious  of  his 
own  superiority,  he  answered,  "  No,  Sir ;  great 
lords  and  great  ladies  don't  love  to  have  their 
mouths  stopped."  This  was  very  expressive  of 
the  effect  which  the  force  of  his  understanding 
and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy  could  not  but  produce ; 
and,  to  be  sure,  they  must  have  found  themselves 
strangely  diminished  in  his  company.  When  I 
warmly  declared  how  happy  I  was  at  all  times 
to  hear  him;— "Yes,  Sir,"  said  he;  "but  if  you 
were  Lord  Chancellor,  it  would  not  be  so ;  you 
would  then  consider  your  own  dignity." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  this  remark.  But  certainly  one 
should  think,  that  in  whatever  elevated  state  of 
life  a  man  who  knew  the  value  of  the  conversation 
of  Johnson  might  be  placed,  though  he  might  pru- 
dently avoid  a  situation  in  which  he  might  appear 
lessened  by  comparison,  yet  he  would  frequently 
gratify  himself  in  private  with  the  participation 
of  the  rich  intellectual  entertainment  which 
Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange,  however,  is  it, 
to  consider  how  few  of  the  great  sought  his 
society ;  so  that  if  one  were  disposed  to  take 
occasion  for  satire  on  that  account,  very  con- 
spicuous objects  present  themselves.  His  noble 
fnend.  Lord  Elibank,  well  observed,  that  if  a 
great  man  procured  an  interview  with  Johnson, 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  him  more,  it  showed  a 
mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a  wretched  want  of  relish 
for  extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  Mrs  Thralc 
justly  and  wittily  accounted  for  such  conduct  by 
saying,  that  Johnson's  conversation  was  by  much 
too  strong  for  a  person  accustomed  to  obse- 
quiousness and  flattery;  it  was  mustard  in  a 
young  ckilds  mouth! 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  zealous 
Tory,  but  not  enough  "according  to  know- 
ledge," and  should  be  obliged  to  him  for  "a 
reason,"  he  was  so  candid,  and  expressed  him^ 
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self  so  well,  that  I  begged  of  him  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said,  and  I  wi-ote  down  as 
follows : — 

**0F  TORY  AND  WHIG. 

**A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  believe, 
will  agree.  Their  principles  are  the  same, 
though  their  modes  of  thinking  are  different. 
A  high  Tory  makes  government  unintelligible  : 
it  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  A  violent  Whig  makes 
it  impracticable;  he  is  for  allowing  so  much 
liberty  to  every  man,  that  there  is  not  power 
enough  to  govern  any  man.  The  prejudice  of 
the  Tory  is  for  establishment;  the  prejudice 
of  the  Whig  is  for  innovation.  A  Tory  does 
not  wish  to  give  more  real  power  to  Govern- 
ment, but  that  Government  should  have  more 
reverence.  Then  they  differ  as  to  the  Church. 
The  Tory  is  not  for  giving  more  legal  power  to 
the  Clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have  a  con- 
siderable influence,  founded  on  the  opinion  of 
mankind :  the  Whig  is  for  limiting  and  watch- 
ing them  with  a  narrow  jealousy." 


'Sir, 


**TOMR  PERKINS. 

^'Jum  2,  1781. 


"However  often  I  have  seen  you,  I  have 
hitherto  forgotten  the  note,  but  I  have  now 
sent  it ;  with  my  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  you  and  your  partner,*  of  whom,  from  our 
short  conversation,  I  could  not  judge  otherwise 
than  favourably. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  I  set  out  for  Scotland, 
and  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit  in  my  way,  as 
I  sometimes  did,  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire, 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Squire  Dilly,  the 
elder  brother  of  my  worthy  friends,  the  book- 
sellers, in  the  Poultry.  Dr  Johnson  agreed  to 
be  of  the  party  this  year,  with  Mr  Charles  Dilly 
and  me,  and  to  go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at 
Luton  Hoe.  He  talked  little  to  us  in  the 
carriage,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr 
Watson's  t  second  volume  of  "Chemical  Essays," 
which  he  liked  very  well,  and  his  own  "  Prince 
of  Abyssinia,"  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  in- 
tensely fixed;  having  told  us  that  he  had  not 
looked  at  it  since  it  was  first  published.  I 
happened  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  this  day, 
and  he  seized  upon  it  with  avidity.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  the  following  remarkable  passage: 
"By  what  means,"  said  the  prince,  "are  the 
Europeans  thus  powerful;  or  why,  since  they 

•  Mr  Barclay,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Barclay,  of  Ury,  the 
celebrated  apoIoc[ist  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  remark, 
able  for  maintauung  the  pnnaples  of  his  venerable  progenitor, 
with  as  much  of  the  eleguice  of  modem  manners  as  is  consistent 
with  primitive  simplicity. 

t  Now  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  one  of  the  poorest  bishoprics  in 

this  kingdom.    His  lordship  has  written  with  much  seal  to  show 

the  propriety  of  equalising  the  revenues  of  bishops.     He  has  in* 

formeu  us  that  he  has  burnt  all  his  chemical  papers.  The  friends 

:    of  oui  excellent  constitution,  now  assailed  on  every  side  by  in* 

;    Dovators  and  levellers,  would  have  less  regretted  the  suppression 

I   of  some  of  his  lordship's  other  writings. 


can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or 
conquest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  in- 
vade their  coasts,  plant  colonies  in  their  ports, 
and  give  laws  to  their  natural  princes?  The 
same  wind  that  carried  them  back  would  bring 
us  thither."  "They  are  more  powerful,  Sir, 
than  we,"  answered  Imlac,  "because  th^  are 
wiser.  Knowledge  will  always  predonunate 
over  ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other 
animals.  But  why  their  knowledge  is  more 
than  ours,  I  know  not  what  reason  can  be 
given,  but  the  unsearchable  will  of  the  Supreme 
Bein^."  He  said,  "This,  Sir,  no  man  can 
explain  otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  Welwyn,  where  I  wished  muck 
to  see,  in  company  with  Johnson,  the  residence 
of  the  author  of  "  Night  Thoughts,*'  whidi  was 
then  possessed  by  his  son,  Mr  Young.  Here 
some  address  was  requisite,  for  I  was  not  ac- 

^uainted  with  Mr  Young,  and  had  I  proposed  to 
)r  Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him,  he 
would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps  been 
offended.  I  therefore  concerted  with  Mr  Dilly, 
that  I  should  steal  away  from  Dr  Johnson  and 
him,  and  try  what  reception  I  could  procure 
from  Mr  Young  ;  if  unfavourable,  nothing  was 
to  be  said ;  but  if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and 
notify  it  to  them.  I  hastened  to  Mr  Young's, 
found  he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word  that  a  gentle- 
man desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was  shown 
into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a  young  lady,  his 
daughter,  were  sitting.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
plain,  civil,  country  gentleman;  and  when  I 
begged  pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble  him, 
but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he 
would  give  me  leave;  he  behaved  very  court* 
eously,  and  answered,  "  By  all  means.  Sir ;  we 
are  just  going  to  drink  tea ;  will  you  sit  down?' 
I  thanked  him,  but  said  that  Dr  Johnson  had 
come  with  me  from  London,  and  I  must  return 
to  the  inn  to  drink  tea  with  him  ;  that  my  name 
was  Boswell ;  I  had  travelled  with  him  in  the 
Hebrides.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  should  think  it  a 
great  honour  to  see  Dr  Johnson  here.  Will  yoa 
allow  me  to  send  for  him?"  Availing  myself 
of  this  opening,  I  said  that  "  I  would  go  m^elf 
and  bring  him,  when  he  had  drunk  tea ;  he  Imew 
nothing  of  my  calling  here."  Having  been  thus 
successful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  in- 
formed Dr  Johnson  that  "  Mr  Young,  son  of  Dr 
Young,  the  author  of  *  Night  Thoughts,*  m^m 
I  had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived.' 
Dr  Johnson  luckily  made  no  inquiry  how  this 
invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  to  go:  and 
when  we  entered  Mr  Young's  parlour  he  ad- 
dressed him  with  a  very  polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had 
a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the 
honour  to  know  that  great  man,  your  £EUher.* 
We  went  into  the  garden,  where  we  found  a 
gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row  of 
trees,  planted  by  Dr  Young,  which  formed  a 
handsome  Gothic  arch  ;  Dr  Johnson  called  it  a 
fine  grove.     I  beheld  it  with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  tbe 
outside  wall  of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Amkh 
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lantes  in  horto  audiebant  vocem  Dei; "  and,  in 
reference  to  a  brook  by  which  it  is  situated, 
**  Vivendi  recti  quiprorogat  horam^"  &c  I  said 
to  Mr  Young,  that  I  had  been  told  his  father 
was  cheerful.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  he  was  too  well- 
bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  company ;  but 
he  was  gloomy  when  alone.  He  never  was 
cheerful  ^ter  my  mother's  death,  and  he  had  met 
with  many  disappointments."  Dr  Johnson  ob- 
served to  me  afterward,  "That  this  was  no 
favourable  account  of  Dr  Young ;  for  it  is  not 
becoming  in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  be- 
cause he  has  not  obtained  as  much  preferment 
as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue  gloomy  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time."  The  last 
part  of  this  censure  was  theoretically  made. 
Practically,  we  know  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
wife  may  be  continued  very  long,  in  proportion 
as  affection  has  been  sincere.  No  man  knew 
this  better  than  Dr  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the 
monument  erected  by  Mr  Young  to  his  father. 
Mr  Young  mentioned  an  anecdote,  that  his 
father  had  received  several  thousand  pounds  of 
subscription-money  for  his  "Universal  Passion," 
but  had  lost  it  in  the  South-sea.  Dr  Johnson 
thought  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  he  had  never 
seen  a  subscription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of 
profit  with  which  authors  and  booksellers  en- 
gage in  the  publication  of  literary  works.  John- 
son :  "  My  judgment,  I  have  found,  is  no  certain 
rule  as  to  the  sale  of  a  book."  Boswell: 
"  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  been  much  plagued  with 
authors  sending  you  tlieir  works  to  revise?" 
Johnson:  "No,  Sir;  I  have  been  thought  a 
sour  surly  fellow."  Boswell  :  "  Very  lucky  for 
you,  Sir,  in  that  respect*]  I  must,  however, 
observe,  that  notwithstanding  what  he  now  said, 
which  he  no  doubt  imagined  at  the  time  to  be 
the  fact,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more 
frequently  yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of 
very  obscure  authors^  to  read  their  manuscripts, 
or  more  liberally  assisted  them  with  advice  and 
correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  Squire  Dill/s, 
where  there  is  always  abundance  of  excellent 
fare,  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Southill 
church,  which  is  very  near  to  Mr  Dill/s  house. 
It  being  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  the  holy 
sacrament  was  administered,  and  I  stayed  to 
partake  of  it.  When  I  came  afterwards  into  Dr 
Johnson's  room,  he  said,  "You  did  right  to  stay 
and  receive  the  communion ;  I  had  not  thought 
of  it."  This  seemed  to  imply  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous 
preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  entertain 
different  opinions,  some  holding  that  it  is  ir- 
reverent to  partake  of  that  ordinance  without 
considerable  premeditation;  others,  that  who- 
ever is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  to  discharge  any  other  ritual  duty 
of  our  religion,  may,  without  scruple,  discharge 
this  most  solemn  one.     A   middle  notion    I 


believe  to  be  the  just  one,  which  is,  that  com- 
municants need  not  think  a  long  train  of  pre- 
paratory forms  indispensably  necessary;  but 
neither  should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture 
upon  so  awful  and  mysterious  an  institution. 
Christians  must  judge  each  for  himself,  what 
degree  of  retirement  and  self-examination  is 
necessary  upon  each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  hope,  for 
the  felicity  of  human  nature,  many  experience, 
in  fine  weather,  at  the  country-house  of  a  friend, 
consoled  and  elevated  by  pious  exercises,  I  ex- 
pressed myself  with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to 
my  "  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend : "  "  My 
dear  Sir,  I  would  fain  be  a  good  man  ;  and  I  am 
very  good  now.  I  fear  God,  and  honour  the 
King;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevolent 
to  all  mankind.''  He  looked  at  me  with  a 
benignant  indulgence ;  but  took  occasion  to  give 
me  wise  and  salutary  caution.  "Do  not.  Sir, 
accustom  yourself  to  trust  to  impressions.  There 
is  a  midale  state  of  mind  between  conviction 
and  hypocrisy,  of  which  many  are  conscious. 
By  trusting  to  impressions,  a  man  may  gradually 
come  to  yield  to  them,  and  at  length  be  subject 
to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing  in  effect,  to  suppose  that  he  is 
not  a  free  agent.  A  man  who  is  in  that  state 
should  not  be  suffered  to  live ;  if  he  declares  he 
cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  and  is 
irresistibly  impelled,  there  can  be  no  confidence 
in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  tiger.  But,  Sir,  no 
man  believes  himself  to  be  impelled  irresistibly; 
we  know  that  he  who  says  he  believes  it,  lies. 
Favourable  impressions  at  particular  moments, 
as  to  the  state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful 
and  dan|^erous.  In  general,  no  man  can  be 
sure  of  his  acceptance  with  GOD ;  some,  indeed, 
may  have  had  it  revealed  to  them.  St  Paul, 
who  wrought  miracles,  may  have  had  a  miracle 
wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  obtained 
supernatural  assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy, 
and  beatitude;  yet  St  Paul,  though  he  expresses 
strong  hope,  also  expresses  fear,  lest,  having 
preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast- 
away." 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  Bishop  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, as  to  there  being  merit  in  religious 
faith,  being  mentioned ;— JOHNSON  :  "Why, 
yes.  Sir,  the  most  licentious  man,  were  hell  open 
before  him,  would  not  take  the  most  beautiful 
strumpet  to  his  arms.  We  must,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight" 

I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin,*  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atonement  made 
by  our  Saviour.     After  some  conversation, 

•  Dr  Ogden,  in  his  second  termon  "  On  the  Articles  oftha 
Christian  Faith,**  with  admirable  acuteness  thus  addroses  the 
opposers  of  that  doctrine,  which  accounts  for  the  confusion,  stn, 
and  misery,  which  we  find  in  this  life:  "  It  would  be  severe  m 
God,  yon  think,  to  deg^radt  us  to  such  a  sad  state  as  this,  for  tho 
offence  of  our  first  parents:  but  you  can  allow  hun  to  >*«flrot 
in  it  without  any  inducement.  Are  our  calamities  lessened  for 
no»  being  ascribed  to  Adam?  If  your  condition  be  unhappy, 
is  it  not  stin  unhappy,  whatever  was  the  occastonT  ^with  the 
aggravation  of  this  reflection  that  if  it  was  as  ffood  as  tt  was  at 
first  designed,  there  seems  to  be  somewhat  the  leurcMOOto 
look  for  its  amendment.** 
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which  he  desired  me  to  remember,  he,  at  my 
request,  dictated  to  me  as  follows  : — 

"  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  inquiry  is 
not  necessary ;  for  whatever  is  the  cause  of 
human  corruption,  men  are  evidently  and  con- 
fessedly so  corrupt,  that  all  the  laws  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  insufficient  to  restrain  them  from 
crimes. 

"  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  con- 
ception of  vicarious  punishments,  it  is  an  opinion 
which  has  had  possession  of  mankind  in  all 
ages.  There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  used  the 
practice  of  sacrifices.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies 
the  propriety  of  vicarious  punishments,  holds  an 
opinion  which  the  sentiments  and  practice  of 
mankind  have  contradicted,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
mankind  was  offered  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah, 
who  is  called  in  Scripture,  *  The  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  To 
judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption, it  must  be  considered  as  necessary 
to  the  government  of  the  universe,  that  God 
should  make  known  his  perpetual  and  irrecon- 
cilable detestation  of  moral  evil  He  might 
indeed  punish,  and  punish  only  the  offenders ; 
but  as  the  end  of  punishment  is  not  revenge  of 
crimes,  but  propagation  of  virtue,  it  was  more 
becoming  the  Divine  clemency  to  find  another 
manner  of  proceeding,  less  destructive  to  man. 
and  at  least  equally  powerful  to  promote  good- 
ness. The  end  of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  and 
warn.  T/ta/  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and 
warn,  which  shows  evidently  such  abhorrence 
of  sin  in  God,  as  may  deter  us  from  it,  or  strike 
us  with  dread  of  vengeance  when  we  have 
committed  it.  This  is  effected  by  vicarious 
punishment.  Nothing  could  more  testify  the 
opposition  between  the  nature  of  God  and  moral 
evil,  or  more  amply  display  his  justice,  to  men 
and  angels,  to  all  orders  and  successions  of 
beings,  than  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  highest 
and  purest  nature,  even  for  Divinity  itself,  to 
pacify  the  demands  of  vengeance  by  a  painful 
death  ;  of  which  the  natural  effect  will  be,  that 
when  justice  is  appeased,  there  is  a  proper  place 
for  the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  that  such  propitia- 
tion shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  obedience,  and  the  inefficacy  of  our 
repentance  j  for  obedience  and  repentance,  such 
as  we  can  perform,  are  still  necessary.  Our 
Saviour  has  told  us  that  he  did  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil :  to  fulfil  the 
typical  law  by  the  performance  of  what  those 
types  had  foreshown  ;  and  the  moral  law,  by 
precepts  of  greater  purity  and  higher  exultation." 

Here  he  said,  "God  bless  you  with  it."  I 
acknowledged  myself  much  obliged  to  him ;  but 
I  begged  that  he  would  go  on  as  to  the  propitia- 
tion being  the  chief  object  of  our  most  holy 
faith.  He  then  dictated  this  one  other  para- 
graph : 

"The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  that   I 
of  an  universal  sacrifice,  and  perpetual  propitia-   i 


tion.  Other  prophets  only  proclaimed  the  will 
and  the  threatemngs  of  God.  Christ  satisfied 
his  justice." 

The  Reverend  Mr  Palmer,*  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  dined  with  us.  He 
expressed  a  wish  that  a  better  provision  were 
made  for  parish-clerks.  Johnson  :  **  Yes,  Sir, 
a  pansh-clerk  should  be  a  man  who  is  able  to 
make  a  will,  or  write  a  letter  for  anybody  in  the 
parish." 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notion,  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  all  their  learning 
and  all  their  arts,  were  not  only  black,  but 
woolly-haired.  Mr  Palmer  asked  how  did  it 
appear  upon  examining  the  mummies  ?  Dr 
Johnson  approved  of  this  test. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never  heard 
a  more  strenuous  advocate  for  the  advantages 
of  wealth  than  Dr  Johnson,  he  this  day,  I  know 
not  from  what  caprice,  took  the  other  side.  "  I 
have  not  obser\'ed,"  said  he,  "  that  men  of  very 
large  fortunes  enjoy  anything  extraordinary  that 
m2^es  happiness.  What  has  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford ?  What  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ?  The 
only  great  instance  that  I  have  ever  known  of 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  was,  that  of  Jamaica 
Dawkins,  who  going  to  visit  Palmyra,  and 
hearing  that  the  way  was  infested  by  robbers, 
hired  a  troop  of  Turkish  horse  to  guard  him." 

Dr  Gibbons,  the  dissenting  minister,  being 
mentioned,  he  said,  "I  took  to  Dr  Gibb<»i&'' 
And  addressing  himself  to  Mr  Charles  Dilly, 
added,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  Tell  him, 
if  he'll  call  on  me,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea 
in  an  afternoon,  I  shall  take  it  kind." 

The  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  Vicar  of  Southill,  a  very 
respectable  man,  with  a  very  agreeable  family, 
sent  an  invitation  to  us  to  drink  tea.  I  remarked 
Dr  Johnson's  very  respectful  politeness.  Though 
always  fond  of  changing  the  scene,  he  said, 
"We  must  have  Mr  Dil'.y's  leave.  We  cannot 
go  from  your  house.  Sir,  without  your  per- 
mission." We  all  went,  and  were  well  satisfied 
with  our  visit.  I  however  remember  nothing 
particular,  except  a  nice  distinction  which  Dr 
Johnson  made  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
memory,  maintaining  that  forgetfulness  was  a 
man's  own  fault.  "To  remember  and  to 
recollect,"  said  he,   "are  different  things.     A 

*  This  unfortunate  person,  whose  full  name  was  Thooxas 
Fysche  Palmer,  afterwards  went  to  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  wbcrt 
he  officiated  as  minister  to  a  congregation  of  the  sect  who  call 
themselves  [/ni/ariafu,  from  a  notion  that  they  distinctly  wor- 
ship ONE  God,  because  they  dcMy  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  They  do  not  advert  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  maintaining  that  mystery  maintain  alio  the 
l/ni/y  of  the  GoDHKAV :  the  "Trinity  in  Unity  I — three  per- 
sons and  one  God."  The  Church  humbly  adores  the  DiviHiTY 
as  exhibited  in  the  holy  scriptures.  The  Unitarian  sect  vainly 
presumes  to  comprehend  and  define  the  Almighty.  Mr  Palmer 
naving  heated  his  mind  with  political  speculations,  became  so 
much  dissatisfied  with  our  excellent  Constitution,  as  to  ooinpa9r» 
publbih,  and  circulate  writings,  which  were  found  to  be  so 
seditious  and  dangerous,  that,  upon  being  found  guilty  by  a 
Jur>',  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland  sentenced  nim  to 
transportation  for  fourteen  years.  A  loud  clamour  against  thn 
sentence  w.is  made  by  some  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia* 
meni ;  but  both  Houses  approved  of  it  by  a  great  maiority ;  and 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  settlement  for  convicts  in  New  Sootb 
Wales. 
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man  has  not  the  power  to  recollect  what  is  not 
in  his  mind;  but  when  a  thing  is  in  his  mind  he 
may  remember  it." 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning 
back  on  a  chair,  which  a  little  before  I  had 
perceived  to  be  broken,  and  pleadings  forget- 
fulness  as  an  excuse.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  its  being 
broken  was  certainly  in  your  mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in 
general  very  timorous ;  —Johnson  :  "  No  wonder, 
Sir;  he  is  afraid  of  being  shot  getting  into  a 
house,  or  hanged  when  he  has  got  out  of  it." 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six 
sheets  of  a  translation  from  the  French ;  adding, 
*^  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  now.  I  wish  that  I 
had  copies  of  all  the  pamphlets  written  against 
me,  as  It  is  said  Pope  had.  Had  I  known  that 
I  should  make  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I 
should  have  been  at  pains  to  collect  them.  I 
believe  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  which  there  is 
not  something  about  me  in  the  newspapers." 

On  Monday  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton 
Hoe,  to  see  Lord  Bute's  magnificent  seat,^*  for 
which  I  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As  we  entered 
the  park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style  of  my  old 
friendship  with  Lord  Mountstuart,  and  said,  "  I 
shall  probably  be  much  at  this  place."  The  sage, 
aware  of  human  vicissitudes,  gently  checked 
me  :  '*Don  t  you  be  too  sure  of  that."  He  made 
two  or  three  peculiar  observations  ;  as  when 
shown  the  botanical  garden, "  is  not  every  garden 
a  botanical  garden  ?  "  When  told  that  there  was 
a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several  miles :  "That 
is  making  a  very  foolish  use  of  the  ground  ;  a 
little  of  it  is  very  well."  When  it  was  proposed 
that  we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure-ground ; 
"Don't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves.  Why  should 
we  walk  there  ?  Here's  a  fine  tree,  let's  get  to 
the  top  of  it"  But,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very 
much  pleased.  He  said,  "  This  is  one  of  the 
places  I  do  not  regret  having  come  to  see.  It 
IS  a  very  stately  place,  indeed ;  in  the  house 
magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to  convenience, 
nor  convenience  to  magnificence.  The  library 
is  very  splendid  ;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms  is 
very  great ;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures  is 
beyond  expectation — beyond  hope." 

It  happened,  without  any  previous  concert, 
that  we  visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute  upon  the 
King's  birthday;  we  dined  and  drank  his 
Majesty's  health  at  an  inn,  in  the  village  of 
Luton. 

In  the  evening   1   put  him  in  mind  of  his 

Cromise  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  his  cele- 
ratcd  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  he 
was  at  last  pleased  to  comply  with  this  earnest 
request,  by  dictating  it  to  me  from  his  memory; 
for  he  believed  that  he  himself  had  no  copy. 
There  was  an  animated  glow  in  his  countenance 
while  he  thus  recalled  his  high-minded  indig- 
nation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  I  was  counsel. 
The  Society  oi Procurators^  or  Attorneys,  entitled 
to  practise  in  the  inferior  courts  at  Edinburgh, 
liad  obtained  a  royal  charter,  in  which  they  had 


taken  care  to  have  their  ancient  designation  of 
Procurators  changed  into  that  of  Solicitors^  from 
a  notion,  as  they  supposed,  that  it  was  more 
genteel :  and  this  new  title  they  displayed  by  a 
public  advertisement  for  a  GenercU  Meeting  at 
their  Hall. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Scottish  nation  is 
not  distinguished  for  humour;  and  indeed,  what 
happened  on  this  occasion  may  in  some  degree 
justify  the  remark;  for  although  this  society  had 
contrived  to  make  themselves  a  very  prominent 
object  for  the  ridicule  of  such  as  might  stoop  to 
it,  the  only  joke  to  which  it  gave  rise  was  the 
following  paragraph,  sent  to  the  newspaper  called 
The  Caledonian  Mercury. 

"A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Worship- 
ful Society  of  Chaldeans,  Cadies,  or  Running- 
Stationers  of  this  city,  are  resolved,  in  imitation, 
and  encouraged  by  the  singular  success  of  their 
brethren,  of  an  equally  respectable  Society,  to 
apply  for  a  Charter  of  their  Privileges,  particu- 
larly of  the  sole  privilege  of  procuring,  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  exclusive  of 
chairmen,  porters,  penny-post  men,  and  other 
inferior  ranks,  their  brethren,  the  R — Y — L 
S— L— RS,  alias  P— C— RS,  before  the  INFERIOR 
courts  of  this  city,  always  excepted. 

"  Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be  successful, 
they  are  farther  resolved  not  to  be  puffed  up 
thereby,  but  to  demean  themselves  with  more 
equanimity  and  decency  than  their  ^-j^-/,  learned^ 
and  very  ffwdest  brethren  above  mentioned  have 
done,  upon  their  late  dignification  and  exalta- 
tion." 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society  pro- 
secuted Mr  Robertson,  the  publisher  of  the 
paper,  for  damages ;  and  the  first  judgment  of 
the  whole  court  very  wisely  dismissed  the  action; 
Solventur  risu  tabulce^  tu  missus  abibis.  But  a 
new  trial  or  review  was  granted  upon  a  petition, 
according  to  the  forms  in  Scotland.  This 
petition  I  was  engaged  to  answer,  and  Dr  John- 
son, with  great  alacrity,  furnished  me  this 
evening  with  what  follows : — 

"  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune, 
or  the  fame.  Now  it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  is  pro- 
verbially known  that  a  jest  breaks  no  bones. 
They  never  have  gained  half-a-crown  less  in  the 
whole  profession  since  this  mischievous  para- 
graph has  appeared ;  and  as  to  their  reputation, 
what  is  their  reputation  but  an  instrument  of 
getting  money?  If,  therefore,  they  have  lost  no 
money,  the  question  upon  reputation  may  be 
answered  by  a  very  old  position, — De  minimis 
non  curat  Prator, 

"  Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  animus 
injuriandiy  is  not  worth  inquiring,  if  no  injuria 
can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is,  there  was  no 
animus  injuriandi.  It  was  only  an  animus 
irritandi^  which  happening  to  be  exercised 
upon  a  genus  irritabile^  produced  unexpected 

*  Mr  Robertson  altered  this  word  to  yocam/i,  he  having  found 
in  Blackstone  that  to  irritate  is  actionable. 
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violence  of  resentment  Their  irritability  arose 
only  from  an  opinion  of  their  own  importance, 
and  their  delight  in  their  new  exaltation.  What 
might  have  been  borne  by  a  Procurator  could 
not  be  borne  by  a  Solicitor,  Your  lordships  well 
know  that  honores  mutant  mores.  Titles  and 
dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy.  As  a  mad- 
man is  apt  to  think  himself  grown  suddenly 
great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly  great  is  apt  to 
borrow  a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-operate 
with  their  resentment  would  be  to  promote 
their  phrenzy ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  to  what 
they  might  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of 
Solicitor  should  be  added  the  elation  of  victory 
and  triumph. 

"  We  consider  your  lordships  as  the  protectors 
of  our  rights,  and  the  guardians  of  our  virtues  ; 
but  believe  it  not  included  in  your  high  office, 
that  you  should  flatter  our  vices,  or  solace  our 
vanity;  and  as  vanity  only  dictates  this  prosecu- 
tion. It  is  humbly  hoped  your  lordships  will  dis- 
miss it. 

"  If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  ludicrous, 
to  lessen  another's  reputation,  is  to  be  punished 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  punishment  can 
be  sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts  to 
diminish  the  reputation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a  cause  already 
determined,  without  any  change  in  the  state  of 
the  question  ?  Does  it  not  imply  hopes  that  the 
Judges  will  change  their  opinion  ?  Is  not  uncer- 
tainty and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree 
disreputable  to  a  Court  ?  Does  it  not  suppose 
that  the  former  judgment  was  temerarious  or 
negligent?  Does  it  not  lessen  the  confidence 
of  the  public  ?  Will  it  not  be  said,  that  jus  est 
out  incognitum^  aut  vagumf  and  will  not  the 
consequence  be  drawn,  misera  est  servitust 
Will  not  the  rules  of  action  be  obscure  ?  Will 
not  he  who  knows  himself  wrong  to-day,  hope 
that  the  Courts  of  Justice  will  think  him  right 
to-morrow  ?  Surely,  my  lords,  these  are  attempts 
of  dangerous  tendency,  which  the  solicitors,  as 
men  versed  in  the  law,  should  have  foreseen 
and  avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ignorant 
printer  to  appeal  from  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  but 
from  lawyers,  the  descendants  of  lawyers,  who 
have  practised  for  three  hundred  years,  and  have 
now  raised  themselves  to  a  higher  denomination, 
it  might  be  expected,  that  they  should  know  the 
reverence  due  to  a  judicial  determination  ;  and 
having  been  once  dismissed,  should  sit  down  in 
silence." 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  court,  by 
a  plurality  of  voices,  without  having  a  single 
additional  circumstance  before  them,  reversed 
their  own  judgment,  made  a  serious  matter  of 
this  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and  adjudged  Mr 
Robertson  to  pay  to  the  society  five  pounds 
(sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit  The 
decision  will  seem  strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  return  to 
London.  He  was  very  pleasant  at  breakfast.  I 
mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  having  resolved 
never  to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  JOHNSON  : 
•*  Sir,  it  is  a  very  foolish  resolution  to  resolve 


not  to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  Beauty  is  of 
itself  very  estimable.  No,  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a 
pretty  woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to  her. 
A  pretty  woman  may  be  foolish ;  a  pretty  woman 
may  be  wicked ;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like 
me.  But  there  is  no  such  danger  in  marrying 
a  pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended;  she  wiU 
not  be  persecuted  if  she  does  not  invite  perseca* 
tion.  A  pretty  woman,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  be 
wicked,  can  find  a  readier  way  than  another : 
and  that  is  all." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr  Dilly's  chaise  to 
Shefford,  where,  talking  of  Lord  Bute's  never 

foing  to  Scotland,  he  said,  ''As  an  EngHshman, 
should  wish  all  the  Scotch  gentlemen  should 
be  educated  in  England,  and  Scotland  would  be- 
come a  province;  they  would  spend  all  thdr 
rents  in  England."  This  is  a  subject  of  much 
consequence,  and  much  delicacy.  The  advantage 
of  an  English  education  is  unquestionably  veij 
great  to  Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents  and  ambi- 
tion ;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
other  means,  might  be  effectually  used  to  prevent 
them  from  being  totally  estranged  from  their 
native  country,  any  more  than  a  Cumberland  or 
Northumberland  gentleman,  who  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  south  of  Engbmd.  I  own,  indeed, 
that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch  gentle- 
men, who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambition,  to 
be  educated  in  England,  where  they  may  be 
perhaps  distinguished  only  by  a  nickname,  lavish 
their  fortune  in  giving  expensive  entertainments 
to  those  who  laugh  at  them,  and  saunter  about 
as  mere  idle  insignificant  hangers-on  even  upon 
the  foolish  great ;  when,  if  they  had  been  judi- 
ciously brought  up  at  home,  they  might  have 
been  comfortable  and  creditable  members  of 
society. 

At  Shefford  I  had  another  affectionate  parting 
from  my  revered  friend,  who  was  taken  up  by  the 
Bedford  coach,  and  carried  to  the  metropolis.  I 
went  with  Messrs  Dilly,  to  see  some  fnends  at 
Bedford ;  dined  with  the  officers  of  the  ndlitia 
of  the  county,  and  next  day  proceeded  on  my 
journey. 

**T0  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

*^Bolt  Courts  June  16,  Z78l« 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"How  welcome  your  account  of  yourself  and 
your  invitation  to  your  new  house  was  to  me  I 
need  not  tell  you,  who  consider  our  friendship 
not  only  as  formed  by  choice,  but  as  matured  by 
time.  We  have  been  now  long  enough  ac- 
Guainted  to  have  many  images  in  common,  and 
tnerefore  to  have  a  source  of  conversation  which 
neither  the  learning  nor  the  wit  of  a  new  com-  ( 
panion  can  supply.  ( 

"  My  Lives  are  now  published ;  and  if  you  will     { 
tell  me  whither  I  shall  send  them,  that  they  ma^ 
come  to  you,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  > 
be  without  them. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs 
Thrale  is  disencumbered  of  her  brewhouse;  and 
that  it  seemed  to  the  purchaser  so  far  from  an 
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evil,  that  he  was  content  to  give  for  it  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  Is  the  nation 
ruined? 

"  Please  to  make  my  respectful  compliments 
to  Lady  Rothes,  and  keep  me  in  the  memory 
of  all  the  little  dear  family,  particularly  Mrs 
Jane.    I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor  was  uniform  and 
extensive,  both  from  inclination  and  principle. 
He  not  only  bestowed  liberally  out  of  his  own 
purse,  but,  what  is  more  difficult  as  well  as  rare, 
would  be^  from  others,  when  he  had  proper  ob- 
jects in  view.  This  he  did  judiciously  as  well  as 
humanely.  Mr  Philip  Metcalfe  tells  me,  that 
when  he  has  asked  him  for  some  money  for  per- 
sons in  distress,  and  Mr  Metcalfe  has  offered 
what  Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insisted  on 
taking  less,  saying,  "No,  no,  Sir;  we  must  not 
pamper  them." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Malone,  one  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  executors,  for  the  following 
note,  which  was  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  death,  and  which,  we  may  presume,  his 
unaffected  modesty  prevented  him  from  com- 
municating to  me  with  the  other  letters  from 
Dr  Johnson  with  which  he  was  pleased  to 
furnish  me.  However  slight  in  itself,  as  it  does 
honour  to  that  illustrious  painter,  and  most 
amiable  man,  I  am  happy  to  mtroduce  it 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

^^Jtme  23,  1781. 

"Dear  Sir, 
•*  It  was  not  before  yesterday  that  I  received 
vour  splendid  benefaction.    To  a  hand  so  liberal 
In  distributing  I  hope  nobody  will  envy  the 
power  of  acquiring. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  obliged  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  thomas  astle,  esq. 

''July  17,  1781. 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  ashamed  that  you  have  been  forced  to 
call  so  often  for  your  books ;  but  it  has  been  by 
no  fault  on  either  side.  They  have  never  been 
out  of  my  hands,  nor  have  I  ever  been  at  home 
without  seeing  you ;  for  to  see  a  man  so  skilftil 
in  the  anti^ities  of  my  country,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement  not  willingly  to  be 
missed. 

"  Your  notes  on  Alfred  ♦  appear  to  me  very 
judicious  and  accurate;  but  they  are  too  few. 
Many  things  familiar  to  you  are  unknown  to 
me,  and  to  most  others :  and  you  must  not 
think  too  favourably  of  your  readers.  By  sup- 
posing  them   knowing,  you   will  leave  them 

*  The  will  of  King  Alfred,  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  from  the 
original  Saxon,  in  the  library  of  Mr  Astle,  hag  been  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Univexsity  of  Oxford. 


ignorant.  Measure  of  land,  and  value  of 
money,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  state  with 
care.    Had  the  Saxons  any  gold  coin  ? 

"  I  have  much  curiosity  after  the  manners  aad 
transactions  of  the  middle  ages,  but  have  wanted 
either  diligence  or  opportunity,  or  both.  You, 
Sir,  have  great  opportunities,  and  I  wish  you 
both  diligence  and  success. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &c, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert  in 
Dr  Bume/s  own  words : 

"  Dr  Bumey  related  to  Dr  Johnson  the  par- 
tiality which  his  writings  had  excited  in  a  friend 
of  Dr  Blarney's,  the  late  Mr  Bewley,  well  known 
in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  the  Philosopher  of 
Massingham:  who,  from  the  'Ramblers'  and 
Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  and  long  before  the 
author's  fame  was  established  by  the  Dictionary 
itself,  or  any  other  work,  had  conceived  such  a 
reverence  for  him,  that  he  earnestly  begged 
Dr  Bumey  to  give  him  the  cover  of  his  first 
letter  he  had  received  ft'om  him,  as  a  relic  of 
so  estimable  a  writer.  This  was  in  1755.  In 
1760^  when  Dr  Bumey  visited  Dr  Johnson  at 
the  Temple  in  London,  where  he  had  then 
chambers,  he  happened  to  arrive  there  before 
he  was  up;  and  being  shown  into  the  room 
where  he  was  to  breakfast,  finding  himself  alone, 
he  examined  the  contents  of  the  apartment,  to 
try  whether  he  could  undiscovered  steal  any- 
thing to  send  to  his  friend  Bewley,  as  another 
relic  of  the  admirable  Dr  Johnson.  But  find- 
ing nothing  better  to  his  purpose,  he  cut  some 
bnstles  off  his  hearth-broom,  and  enclosed  them 
in  a  letter  to  his  coimtry  enthusiast,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  due  reverence.  The  doctor 
was  so  sensible  of  the  honour  done  him  by  a 
man  of  genius  and  science,  to  whom  he  was 
an  utter  stranger,  that  he  said  to  Dr  Bumey, 
'  Sir,  there  is  no  man  possessed  of  the  smallest 
portion  of  modesty,  but  must  be  flattered  with 
the  admiration  of  such  a  man.  I  will  give  him 
a  set  of  my  Lives,  if  he  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  accept  of  them.'  In  this  he  kept  his  word ; 
and  Dr  Bumey  had  not  only  the  {Measure  of 
gratifying  his  friend  with  a  present  more  worthy 
of  his  acceptance  than  the  segment  from  the 
hearth-broom,  but  soon  after  introducing  him 
to  Dr  Johnson  himself  in  Bolt  Court,  with  whom 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  a  consider- 
able time,  not  a  fortnight  before  his  death; 
which  happened  in  St  Martin's  Street,  during 
his  visit  to  Dr  Bumey,  in  the  house  where  the 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  and  died 
before.** 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum-books  is  the 
following  minute: — 

''August  9,  3  P.M.  aetat  72,  in  the  summer* 
house  at  Streatham. 

"After  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and 
neglected,  I  have  retired  hither,  to  plan  a  life  of 
great  diligence,  in  hope  that  I  may  yet  be 
useful,  and  be  daily  better  prepared  to  appear 
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before  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  from  whose 
infinite  mercy  1  humbly  caJl  for  assistance  and 
support. 

"  My  purpose  is, 

"To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some 
serious  employment 

"Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ  the 
next  six  weeks  upon  the  Italian  language,  for 
my  settled  study." 

How  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  in  these 
moments  of  solitude,  and  how  spirited  are  his 
resolutions  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  when  afflicted  with  many 
complaints. 

In  autiunn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birmingham, 
Lichfield,  and  Ashbourne,  for  which  very  good 
reasons  might  be  given  in  the  conjectural  yet 
positive  manner  of  writers,  who  are  proud  to 
account  for  every  event  which  they  relate.  He 
himself,  however,  says,  "The  motives  of  my 
journey  I  hardly  know;  I  omitted  it  last  year, 
and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again."*  But 
some  good  considerations  arise,  amongst  which 
is  the  kindly  recollection  of  Mr  Hector,  surgeon, 
of  Birmingham.  "  Hector  is  likewise  an  old 
friend,  the  only  companion  of  my  childhood  that 
passed  through  the  school  with  me.  We  have 
always  loved  one  another ;  perhaps  we  may  be 
made  better  by  some  serious  conversation,  of 
which,  however,  I  have  no  distinct  hope." 

He  says  too,  "At  Lichfield,  my  native  place, 
I  hope  to  show  a  good  example  by  frequent 
attendance  on  public  worship." 

My  correspondence  with  him  during  the  rest 
of  this  year  was,  I  knew  not  why,  very  scanty, 
and  all  on  my  side.  I  wrote  him  one  letter  to 
introduce  Mr  Sinclair  (now  Sir  John)  the 
member  for  Caithness,  to  his  acquaintance ; 
and  informed  him  in  another,  that  my  wife  had 
again  been  affected  with  alarming  symptoms  of 
illness. 

In  1782,  his  complaints  increased,  and  the 
history  of  his  life  this  year  is  little  more  than 
a  mournful  recital  of  the  variations  of  his 
illness,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  it  will 
appear  from  his  letters,  that  the  powers  of  his 
mind  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ, 

*'' January  5,  1782. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  sit  down  to  answer  your  letter  on  the  same 
day  in  which  I  received  it,  and  am  pleased  that 
my  first  letter  of  the  year  is  to  you.  No  man 
ought  to  be  at  ease  while  he  knows  himself  in 
the  wrong;  and  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  with 
my  long  silence.  The  letter  relating  to  Mr 
Sinclair,  however,  was,  I  believe,  never  brought. 

"  My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last  year; 
and  I  can  give  no  very  laudable  account  of  my 
time.  I  am  always  hoping  to  do  better  than  I 
have  ever  hitherto  done. 

•  •'  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  201. 


"  My  journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Staffordshire 
was  not  pleasant ;  for  what  enjoyment  has  a 
sick  man  visiting  the  sick  ?  Shall  we  ever  have 
another  frolic  like  our  journey  to  the  Hebrides  ? 

"  I  hope  that  dear  Mrs  Bos  well  will  surmount 
her  complaints.  In  losing  her  you  will  lose 
your  ancnor,  and  be  tost,  without  stability,  by 
the  waves  of  life.*^  I  wish  both  her  and  you 
very  many  years,  and  very  happy. 

"  For  some  months  past  I  have  been  so  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  that  I  can  send  you 
nothing  particular.  All  your  friends,  however^ 
are  well,  and  will  be  glad  of  your  return  to 
London.        I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'' 

At  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than  he  had 
once  been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  Mr  Levett,*  which  event  he  thus 
communicated  to  Dr  Lawrence. 

^^ January  17,  I782* 
"Sir, 

"Our  old  friend  Mr  Levett,  who  was  last 
night  eminently  cheerful,  died  this  morning. 
The  man  who  lay  in  the  same  room,  hearing 
an  uncommon  noise,  got  up  and  tried  to  make 
him  speak,  but  without  effect.  He  then  calleci 
Mr  Holder,  the  apothecary,  who,  though  when 
he  came  he  thought  him  dead,  opened  a  vein, 
but  could  draw  no  blood.  So  has  ended  the 
long  life  of  a  very  useful  and  very  blameless 
man. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books,  in  my  pos- 
session, is  the  following  entry  : — "  January  20| 
Sunday.  Robert  Levett  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Bridewell,  between  one  and  two 
in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on  Thursday.  17, 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instantaneous 
death.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend  ;  I 
have  known  him  from  about  46.  Comniendavi, 
May  God  have  mercy  on  him.  May  he  have 
mercy  on  me." 

Such  was  Johnson's  aflTectionate  regard  for 
Levett,  that  he  honoured  his  memory  with  the 
following  pathetic  verses  : — 

"  Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year. 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend ; 

Oflficious,  innocent,  sincere, 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  aflfection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind, 

Nor,  letter'd  arrogance,^  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

•  The  truth  of  this  has  been  proved  by  sad  experience.  *»8  » 
t  See  an  account  of  him  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,** 

Feb.  1785. 
t  In  both  editions  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Dr  Johnson^ 

'*  lettered  ignorance  "  is  pnnted. 
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When  fainring  nature  call'd  for  aid, 
And  hov*ring  Death  prepared  the  blow, 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Misery's  darkest  caverns  known. 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nich, 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pourd  his  groan, 

And  lonely  Want  retired  to  die.* 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gains  disdained  by  pride ; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employM. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way." 

In  one  of  Johnson's  registers  of  this  year,  there 
occurs  the  following  curious  passage:  "J^"*  20.''** 
The  ministry  is  dissolved.  I  prayed  with  Francis, 
and  gave  thanks.t  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion,  whether  there  are  two  distinct  parti- 
culars mentioned  here  ?  Or  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  giving  of  thanks  to  be  in  consequence 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  ?  In  supjwrt  of 
the  last  of  these  conjectures  may  be  urged  his 
mean  opinion  of  that  ministry,  which  has  fre- 
quently appeared  in  the  course  of  this  work;  and 
it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  what  he  said  on  the 
subject  to  Mr  Seward: — "  I  am  glad  the  minis- 
try is  removed.  Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility  never 
disgraced  a  country.  If  they  sent  a  messenger 
into  the  City  to  take  up  a  printer,  the  messenger 
was  taken  up  instead  of  the  printer,  and  com- 
mitted by  the  sitting  alderman.  If  they  sent  one 
army  to  the  relief  of  another,  the  first  army  was 
defeated  and  taken  before  the  second  arrived. 
I  will  not  say  that  what  they  did  was  always 
wrong;  but  it  was  always  done  at  a  wrong  time." 

"TO  MRS  STRAHAN. 

^'  February  \,  1782. 

"Dear  Madam, 

"  Mrs  Williams  showed  me  your  kind  letter. 
This  little  habitation  is  now  but  a  melancholy 
place,  clouded  with  the  gloom  of  disease  and 
death.  Of  the  four  inmates,  one  has  been  sud- 
denly snatched  away;  two  are  oppressed  by  very 
afflictive  and  dangerous  illness;  and  I  tried  yes- 
terday to  gain  some  relief  by  a  third  bleedmg, 
from  a  disorder  which  has  for  some  time  dis- 
tressed me,  and  I  think  myself  to-day  much 
better. 

"  I  am  glad,  dear  Madam,  to  hear  that  you  are 

*  JohnsoD  repeated  this  line  to  me  thus  :— 

"  And  Labour  steals  an  hour  to  die." 
."But  he  afterwards  altered  it  to  the  present  reading. 
t  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  909. 


SO  far  recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath.  Let  me  once 
more  entreat  you  to  stay  till  your  health  is  not 
only  obtained  but  confirmed.  Your  fortune  is 
such  as  that  no  moderate  expense  deserves  your 
care;  and  you  have  a  husband,  who,  I  believe, 
does  not  regard  it.  Stay,  therefore,  till  you  are 
quite  well.  I  am,  for  my  part,  very  much  de- 
serted; but  complaint  is  useless.  I  hope  God 
will  bless  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  form  the  same 
wish  for  me.     I  am,  dear  Madam, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  edmond  malone,  esq. 

''Feb.  27,  1782. 

«  Sir, 
"  I  have  for  many  weeks  been  so  much  out  of 
order,  that  I  have  gone  out  only  in  a  coach  to 
Mrs  Thrale*s,  where  I  can  use  all  the  freedom 
that  sickness  requires.  Do  not,  therefore,  take  it 
amiss,  that  I  am  not  with  you  and  Dr  Farmer. 
I  hope  therefore  to  see  you  often. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

''March  2^  1782. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  hope  I  grow  better,  and  shall  soon  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  kindness  of  my  friends.  I  think 
this  wild  adherence  to  Chatterton  ^  more  unac- 
countable than  the  obstinate  defence  of  Ossian. 
In  Ossian  there  is  a  national  pride,  which  may 
be  forgiven,  Aou^h  it  cannot  be  applauded.  In 
Chatterton  there  is  nothing  but  the  resolution  to 
say  again  what  has  once  been  said, 
"lam,  Sir, 

"  Your  hiunble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

These  short  letters  show  the  regard  which  Dr 
Johnson  entertained  for  Mr  Malone,  who  the 
more  he  is  known  is  the  more  highly  valued. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Johnson  was 
prevented  from  sharing  the  elegant  hospitality 
of  that  gentleman's  table,  at  which  he  would, 
in  every  respect,  have  been  fully  gratified.  Mr 
Malone,  who  has  so  ably  succeeded  him  as  an 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  has,  in  his  preface,  done 
great  and  just  honour  to  Johnson's  memory. 

"TO  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

"  London,  March  2,  1782. 
"Dear  Madam, 

"  I  went  away  from  Lichfield  ill,  and  have  had 
a  troublesome  time  with  my  breath;  for  sonie 
weeks  I  have  been  disordered  by  a  cold,  of  which 
I  could  not  get  the  violence  abated,  till  I  had 
been  let  blood  three  times.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  so  bad  but  that  I  could  have  written^ 
and  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  it. 

"  My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy ;  both 
Williams,  and  Desmoulins,  and  myself  are  very 
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sickly:  Frank  is  not  well ;  and  poor  Levett  died 
in  his  bed  the  other  day,  by  a  sudden  stroke ;  I 
suppose  not  one  minute  passed  between  health 
and  death ;  so  uncertain  are  human  things. 

'*  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  world  about 
me ;  I  hope  your  scenes  are  more  cheerful  But 
whatever  be£adls  us,  though  it  is  wise  to  be 
serious,  it  is  useless  and  foolish,  and  perhaps 
sinful,  to  be  gloomy.  Let  us,  therefore,  keep 
ourselves  as  easy  as  we  can ;  though  the  loss  of 
friends  will  be  felt,  and  poor  Levett  had  been  a 
faithful  adherent  for  thirty  years. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission  of 
writing:  I  hope  to  mend  that  and  my  other 
faults.    Let  me  have  your  prayers. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Cobb,  and 
Miss  Adey,  and  Mr  Pearson,  and  the  whole 
company  of  my  friends. 

"  I  am,  my  dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sabi.  Johnson." 

to  the  same. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 

**  March  19,  1782. 

**  Dear  Madam, 

*'  My  last  was  but  a  dull  letter,  and  I  know 
not  that  this  will  be  much  more  cheerful ;  I  am 
however,  willing  to  write,  because  you  are 
desirous  to  hear  from  me. 

"  My  disorder  has  now  begun  its  ninth  week, 
for  it  is  not  yet  over.  I  was  last  Thursday 
blooded  for  the  fourth  time,  and  have  since 
found  myself  much  relieved,  but  I  am  very 
tender,  and  easily  hurt ;  so  that  since  we  parted 
I  have  had  but  little  comfort,  but  I  hope  that 
the  spring  will  recover  me,  and  that  in  the 
summer  I  shall  see  Lichfield  again ;  for  I  will 
not  delay  my  visit  another  year  to  the  end  of 
autumn. 

"  I  have,  by  advertising,  found  poor  Mr 
Levett's  brothers  in  Yorkshire,  who  will  take 
the  little  he  has  left :  it  is  but  little,  yet  it  will 
be  welcome,  for  I  believe  they  are  of  very  low 
condition. 

"  To  be  sick  and  see  nothing  but  sickness  and 
death,  is  but  a  gloomy  state  ;  but  I  hope  better 
times,  even  in  this  world,  will  come,  and  what- 
ever this  world  may  withhold  or  give,  we  shall 
be  happy  in  a  better  state.  Pray  for  me,  my 
dear  Lucy. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Cobb,  and 
Miss  Adey,  and  my  old  friend  Hetty  Bailey,  and 
to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies. 

"  I  am,  dear  Madam,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written, 
he  thus  feelingly  mentions  his  respected  friend 
and  physician,  Dr  Lawrence: — "Poor  Lawrence 
has  almost  lost  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and  I 
have  lost  the  conversation  of  a  learned,  in- 
telligent, and  communicative  companion,  and 
a  friend  whom  lon^  familiarity  has  much  en- 
deared.   Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  men  whom 


I  have  known.     ^Nostrum  ommum^  miserert 
Deus:"** 

It  was  Dr  Johnson's  custom,  when  he  wrote  to 
Dr  Lawrence  concerning  his  own  health,  to  use 
the  Latin  laz^^ge.  I  have  been  favoured  by 
Miss  Lawrence  with  one  of  these  letters  as  a 
specimen : 

"T.  Lawrencio,  Medico,  S. 

"  Maiis  CaUndis,  1782. 

"Novum  frigus,  nova  tussis,  nova  spirandi 
difHcultas,  novam  sanguinis  missionem  suadent, 
quam  tamen  te  inconsulto  nolim  fieri  Ad  te 
venire  vix  possum,  nee  est  cur  ad  me  venias. 
Licere  vel  non  licere  uno  verbo  dicendum  est : 
csetera  mihi  et  Hokiero  t  reliqueris.  Si  per  te 
licet,  imperatur  nuncio  Holdenun  ad  me  de- 
ducere. 

"Postquam  tu  discesseris,  quo  me  vertam?"  { 

"TO  CAPTAIN  LANGT0N,§  IN  ROCHESTER. 

^'Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Strtet, 

*' March  20,  1782. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"It  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another; 
and,  whatever  has  been  the  reason,  neither  you 
have  written  to  me,  nor  I  to  you.  To  let  friend- 
ship die  away  by  nep^ligence  and  silence,  is  cer- 
tainly not  wise.  It  is  voluntarily  to  throw  away 
one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary  pil- 
grimage, of  which  when  it  is,  as  it  must  be,  taken 
finally  away,  he  that  travels  on  alone,  will  wonder 
how  his  esteem  could  be  so  little.  Do  not  forgot 
me;  you  see  that  I  do  not  forget  you.  It  is 
pleasing,  in  the  silence  of  solitude,  to  think  that 
there  is  one  at  least,  however  distant,  of  whose 
benevolence  there  is  little  doubt,  and  whom  there 
is  yet  hope  of  seeing  again. 

•  "  Prajrers  and  Meditations,"  p.  207. 

\  Mr  Holder,  in  the  Strand,  Dr  Johnson's  apothecary. 

t  Soon  after  the  ahove  letter,  ut  Lawrence  left  London, 
but  not  before  the  palsy  had  made  so  great  a  prepress  as  to 
render  him  unable  to  write  for  himselK  The  foluming  are 
extracts  from  letters  addressed  by  Dr  Johnson  to  one  of  his 
daughters : — 

"You  will  easily  believe  with  what  gladness  I  read  that  von 
had  heard  once  again  that  voice  to  which  we  have  all  so  otteo 
deliehted  to  attend.  May  you  often  hear  it.  If  we  had  his 
mind  and  his  tongue,  we  could  spare  the  rest. 

"  I  am  not  vigorous,  but  much  better  than  when  dear  Dr 
Lawrence  held  my  pulse  the  last  time.  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
know,  from  one  little  interval  to  another,  the  state  of  his  body. 
I  am  pfeased  that  he  remembers  me,  and  hope  that  it  never  can 
be  possiUe  for  me  to  forget  him.    July  32.  1783." 

"I  am  much  delighted  even  with  the  small  advances  which  dear 
Dr  Lawrence  makes  toward^  recovery.  I  f  we  could  have  again 
but  his  mind,  and  h»  tongue  in  his  mind,  and  hb  right  hand, 
we  should  not  much  lament  the  rest.  I  should  not  despair  of 
helping  the  swelled  hand  by  electricity,  if  it  were  frequently  and 
dihge^y  supplied. 

'*  L^  me  know  from  time  to  time  whatever  happens ;  and  I 
hope  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am  interested  in  evccj 
change.    Aug.  fl6,  xjSs." 

"  Though  the  accoimt  with  whidi  yon  favoured^  me  in  yoor 
last  letter  conid  not  give  me  the  pleasure  that  I  wished,  yet  I 
was  glad  to  receive  it ;  for  my  affection  to  m^  dear  friend  makes 
me  desirous  of  knowing  hb  state,  v^iatever  it  be.  I  b^  thex» 
fore,  that  von  continue  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to  tune,  all 
that  yon  ooseive. 

"  Many  fits  of  severe  illness  have,  for  about  three  months  past, 
forced  my  kind  i^ysidan  often  upon  my  mind.  I  am  now 
better ;  and  hope  gratitude,  as  well  as  distress,  can  be  a  motive 
to  remembrance.    Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Feb.  4,  1783.'' 

I  Mr  Langton  being  at  this  time  on  duty  at  Rooiester,  ha  Ilk 
addressed  by  his  military  title. 
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"Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the 
history  is  mournful.  The  spring  of  last  year 
deprived  me  of  Thrale,  a  man  whose  eye  for 
fifteen  years  had  scarcely  been  turned  upon  me 
but  with  respect  or  tenderness  ;  for  such  another 
friend  the  general  course  of  human  things  will 
not  suffer  man  to  hope.  I  passed  the  summer  at 
Streatham,  but  there  was  no  Thrale ;  and  having 
idled  away  the  summer  with  a  weakly  body  and 
ne^^lected  mind,  I  made  a  journey  to  Staiford- 
shire  on  the  edge  of  winter.  The  season  was 
dreary ;  I  was  sickly,  and  found  the  friends  sickly 
whom  I  went  to  see.  After  a  sorrowful  sojourn, 
I  returned  to  a  habitation  possessed  for  the  pre- 
sent by  two  sick  women,  where  my  dear  old 
friend,  Mr  Lcvett,  to  whom,  as  he  used  to  tell 
me,  I  owe  your  acquaintance,  died  a  few  weeks 
ago,  suddenly  in  his  bed.  There  passed  not,  I 
believe,  a  minute  between  health  and  death.  At 
night,  as  at  Mrs  Thrale's,  I  was  musing  in  my 
chamber,  I  thought  with  uncommon  earnestness, 
that  however  I  might  alter  my  code  of  life,  or 
whithersoever  I  might  remove,  I  would  endeavour 
to  retain  Levett  about  me.  In  the  morning  my 
servant  brought  me  word  that  Levett  was  called 
to  another  state,  a  state  for  which,  I  think,  he 
was  not  unprepared,  for  he  was  very  useful  to 
the  poor.  How  much  soever  I  valued  him,  I 
now  wish  that  I  had  valued  him  more. 

"  I  have  myself  been  ill  more  than  eight  weeks 
of  a  disorder,  from  which,  at  the  expense  of 
about  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  I  hope  I  am  now 
recovering. 

"  You,  dear  Sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more  cheerful 
scene ;  you  see  George  fona  of  his  book,  and 
the  pretty  misses  airy  and  lively,  with  my  own 
little  Jenny  equal  to  the  best ;  and  in  whatever 
can  contribute  to  your  quiet  or  pleasure,  you 
have  Lady  Rothes  ready  to  concur.  May  what- 
ever you  enjoy  of  good  be  increased,  and  whatever 
you  suffer  of  evil  be  diminished. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"to  MR  HECTOR,  IN  BIRMINGHAM.* 

"  London,  March  21,  1782. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  very  grossly  flatter  myself  to 
imagine  that  you  and  clear  Mrs  Careless  will  be 
glad  to  hear  some  account  of  me.  I  performed 
the  journey  to  London  with  very  little  incon- 
venience, and  came  safe  to  my  habitation,  where 
I  found  nothing  but  ill  health,  and  of  conse- 
quence, very  litde  cheerfidness.  I  then  went  to 
visit  a  little  way  into  the  country,  where  I  got  a 
complaint  by  a  cold  which  has  hung  eight  weeks 
upon  me,  and  from  which  I  am,  at  the  expense 
of  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  once  more  owe  my  recovery  to  warm 
weather,  which  seems  to  make  no  advances 
towards  us. 

"  Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon 
grow  better.    In  other  respects  I  have  no  reason 

*  A  part  of  this  letter  having  been  torn  cB,  I  have,  from  the 
evident  meaning,  supplied  few  vords  and  halt  wotds  at  Um  ends 
•  t^ad  beginning  01  lines. 


to  complain.  I  know  not  that  I  have  written 
anything  more  generally  commended  than  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  ;  and  have  found  the  world 
willing  enough  to  caress  me,  if  my  health  had 
invited  me  to  be  in  much  company;  but  this 
season  I  have  been  almost  wholly  employed  in 
nursing  myself. 

"When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see  you 
again,  and  will  not  put  off  my  visit  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  I  have  lived  so  long  in  London,  that 
I  did  not  remember  the  difference  of  seasons. 

"  Your  health,  when  I  saw  you,  was  much  im- 
proved. You  will  be  prudent  enough  not  to  put 
It  in  danger.  I  hope,  when  we  meet  again,  we 
shall  congratulate  each  other  upon  £air  prospects 
of  longer  life :  though  what  are  the  pleasures  of 
the  longest  life,  when  placed  in  comparison  with 
a  happy  death  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

;T0  the  SAME. 

[Without  a  dais,  but  suppostd 
to  be  about  this  time,] 

**  Dear  Sir, 

"  That  you  and  dear  Mrs  Careless  should  have 
care  or  curiosity  about  my  health,  gives  me  that 
pleasure  which  every  man  feels  from  finding  him- 
self not  forgotten.  In  age  we  feel  a^ain  that  love 
of  our  native  place  and  our  early  friends,  which, 
in  the  bustle  or  amusements  of  middle  life,  were 
overborne  and  suspended.  You  and  I  should  now 
naturally  cling  to  one  another.  We  have  out« 
lived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend  to  rival  us 
in  each  other's  kindness.  In  our  walk  through 
life  we  have  dropped  our  companions,  and  are 
now  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may  offer  us,  or 
to  travel  on  alone.  You,  indeed,  have  a  sister, 
with  whom  you  can  divide  the  day ;  I  have  no 
natural  friend  left;  but  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  preserve  me  from  neglect ;  I  have  not 
wanted  such  alleviations  of  life  as  friendship 
could  supply.  My  health  has  been,  from  my 
twentieth  year,  such  as  has  seldom  afforded  me 
a  single  day  of  ease ;  but  it  is  at  least  not  worse : 
and  I  sometimes  make  myself  believe  it  is  better. 
My  disorders  are,  however,  still  sufficiently 
oppressive. 

"  I  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again  this 
autunm,  and  intend  to  find  my  way  through 
Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to  see  you  and  dear 
Mrs  Careless  well. 

'*  I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 
**Sam.  Johnson.^ 

I  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates;  regretted 
that  I  could  not  come  to  London  this  spring; 
but  hoped  we  should  meet  somewhere  m  the 
sununer ;  mentioned  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and 
suggested  hopes  of  some  preferment ;  informed 
bim,  that  as  "The  Beauties  of  Johnson"  had  been 
published  in  London,  some  obscure  scribbler  had 
published,  at  Edinborgh,  what  he  called  ''  The 
Ddformities  of  Johnson.** 
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"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 

*' London,  March  28,  1782. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive  from 
each  other  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Day,  we 
must  be  this  year  content  to  miss.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, pray  for  each  other,  and  hope  to  see  one 
another  yet  from  time  to  time  with  mutual  delight. 
My  disorder  has  been  a  cold,  which  impeded  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  kept  me  many  weeks 
in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness ;  but  by  repeated 
phlebotomy  it  is  now  relieved ;  and,  next  to  the 
recovery  of  Mrs  Boswell,  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  will  rejoice  at  mine. 

"  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  consider.  You  want  to  know  what  you 
shall  do  now ;  I  do  not  think  this  time  of  bustle 
and  confusion  like  to  produce  any  advantage  to 
you.  Every  man  has  those  to  reward  and  gratify 
who  have  contributed  to  his  advancement.  To 
come  hither  with  such  expectations  at  the  expense 
of  borrowed  money,  which,  I  find,  you  know  not 
where  to  borrow,  can  hardly  be  considered  pru- 
dent I  am  sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitations 
seem  to  imply,  that  you  have  already  gone  the 
whole  length  of  your  credit.  This  is  to  set  the 
quiet  of  your  whole  life  at  hazard.  If  you  anti- 
cipate your  inheritance,  you  can  at  last  inherit 
nothing ;  all  that  you  receive  must  pay  for  the 
past  You  must  get  a  place  or  pine  m  penury, 
with  the  empty  name  of  a  great  estate.  Poverty, 
my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and  pre^ant 
with  so  much  temptation,  and  so  much  misery, 
that  I  cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it. 
Live  on  what  you  have ;  live  if  you  can  on  less  ; 
do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure  ;  the 
vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in 
regret :  stay  therefore  at  home,  till  you  have 
saved  money  for  your  journey  hither. 

"*The  Beauties  of  Johnson'  are  said  to  have 
got  money  to  the  collector;  if  *The  Deformities ' 
have  the  same  success,  I  shall  be  a  still  more 
extensive  benefactor. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell,  who 
is,  I  hope,  reconciled  to  me :  and  to  the  young 
people,  whom  I  have  never  offended. 

"  You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your  plea 
against  the  solicitors. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of  body 
and  mind  this  year,  the  following  correspondence 
affords  a  proof,  not  only  of  his  benevolence  and 
conscientious  readiness  to  relieve  a  good  man 
from  error,  but  by  his  clothing  one  of  the  senti- 
ments in  his  "Rambler"  in  different  language, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  original,  shows  his 
extraordinary  command  of  clear  and  forcible 
expression. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in 
"  The  Morning  Chronicle,"  a  passage  in  "  The 
Beauties  of  Johnson,"  article  Death,  had  been 
pointed  out  as  supposed  by  some  readers  to  re- 
commend suicide,  the  words  being,  "  To  die  is 
the  fate  of  man ;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish 


is  generally  his  folly ; "  and  respectfully  suggest- 
ing to  him,  that  sudi  an  erroneous  notion  of  any 
sentence  in  the  writings  of  an  acknowledged 
friend  of  religion  and  virtue,  should  not  pass 
uncontradicted. 
Johnson  thus  answered  the  clergyman's  letter: 


'TO  THE  REVEREND  MR- 
BATH. 


-,AT 


"ilfoifiS,  1782. 
"Sir, 

"  Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of  reco- 
very, as  I  hope,  from  a  very  oppressive  disorder, 
I  cannot  neglect  the  acknowledgment  of  your 
Christian  letter.  The  book  called  *  The  Beauties 
of  Johnson,'  is  the  production  of  1  know  not 
whom  :  I  never  saw  it  but  by  casual  inspection^ 
and  considered  myself  as  utterly  disengaged 
from  its  consequences.  Of  the  passage  you 
mention,  I  remember  some  notice  in  some  paper, 
but  knowing  that  it  must  be  misrepresented,  I 
thou|^ht  of  it  no  more,  nor  do  I  know  where  to 
find  It  in  my  own  books.  I  am  accustomed  to 
think  little  of  newspapers ;  but  an  opinion  so 
weighty  and  serious  as  yours  has  determined 
me  to  do,  what  I  should,  without  your  season- 
able admonition,  have  omitted ;  and  I  will 
direct  my  thought  to  be  shown  in  its  true  state.* 
If  I  could  find  the  passage  1  would  direct  you 
to  it.  I  suppose  the  tenor  is  this  : — *  Acute 
diseases  are  the  immediate  and  inevitable  strokes 
of  Heaven ;  but  of  them  the  pain  is  short,  and 
the  conclusion  speedy ;  chronical  disorders,  by 
which  we  are  suspended  in  tedious  torture  be- 
tween life  and  death,  are  commonly  the  effect 
of  our  own  misconduct  and  intemperance.  To 
die,  &c'  This,  Sir,  you  see,  is  all  true  and  all 
blameless.  I  hope  some  time  in  the  next  week 
to  have  all  rectified.  My  health  has  been  lately 
much  shaken ;  if  you  favour  me  with  any  answer, 
it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  have 
your  prayers.        I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson."* 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its  full 
effect,  and  the  clergyman  acknowledged  it  in 
grateful  and  pious  terms.t 

The  following  letters  require  no  extracts  from 
mine  to  introduce  them. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

''London,  June  3,  i*j%2. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  The  earnestness  and  tenderness  of  your  letter 
is  such,  that  I  cannot  think  myself  showing  it 

•  What  follows,  appeared  in  "The  Morning  Chronide**  of 
May  29,  1782.— A  correspondent  having  mentioned,  in  "The 
Morning  Chronicle"  of  December  xa,  the  last  clause  of  the 
following  para^aph,  as  seeming  to  favoiu-  suicide,  we  ax« 
requested  to  pnnt  the  whole  passage,  that  its  true  meaning  may 
appear,  which  is  not  to  recommend  suicide  but  exercise : — 

"  Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution  to  which 
we  are  decreed ;  but  while  the  soul  and  body  continue  united, 
it  can  make  the  association  pleasing,  and  give  probabk  hopes 
that  they  shall  be  di^oined  by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a 
orinciple  among  the  andents,  that  acute  diseases  are  from 
Heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves ;  the  dart  of  death,  in- 
deed, falls  from  Heaven,  but  we  poison  it  by  our  own  miscon- 
duct :  to  die  is  the  fate  of  man ;  but  to  die  with  lingerii^ 
anguish  is  generally  his  foUy." 

f  The  Correspondence  may  be  seen  at  length  in  **  Tba 
Gentleman's  Magazine,"  Feb.  1786. 
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more  respect  than  it  claims  by  sitting  down  to 
answer  it  on  the  day  on  which  I  received  it 

**  This  year  has  aiHicted  me  with  a  very  irk- 
some and  severe  disorder.  My  respiration  has 
been  much  impeded,  and  much  blood  has  been 
taken  away.  I  am  now  harassed  by  a  catarrh- 
ous  cough,  from  which  my  purpose  is  to  seek 
relief  by  change  of  air;  and  I  am  therefore  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Oxford. 

"  Whether  I  did  right  in  dissuading  you  from 
coming  to  London  this  spring,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine. You  have  not  lost  much  by  missing  my 
company ;  I  have  scarcely  been  well  for  a  smgle 
week.  I  might  have  received  comfort  from  your 
kindness ;  but  you  would  have  seen  me  afflicted, 
and,  perhaps,  found  me  peevish.  Whatever 
might  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  I  know 
not  how  I  could  have  honestly  advised  you  to 
come  hither  with  borrowed  money.  Do  not 
accustom  yourself  to  consider  debt  only  as  an 
inconvenience—you  will  find  it  a  calamity, 
l^overty  takes  away  so  many  means  of  doing 
good,  and  produces  so  much  inability  to  resist 
evil,  both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  by  all 
virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Consider  a  man 
whose  fortune  is  very  narrow,  whatever  be  his 
rank  by  birth,  or  whatever  his  reputation  by 
intellectual  excellence,  what  can  he  do,  or  what 
evil  can  he  prevent  ?  That  he  cannot  help  the 
needy  is  evident ;  he  has  nothing  to  spare.  But, 
perhaps,  his  advice  or  admonition  may  be  useful. 
His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence;  many 
more  can  find  that  he  is  poor  than  that  he  is 
wise ;  and  few  will  reverence  the  understanding 
that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to  its  owner.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  personal  wretchedness  of  a  debtor, 
which,  however,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Of 
riches  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise. 
Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  he  wno  has 
money  to  spare  has  it  always  in  his  power  to 
benefit  others ;  and  of  such  power  a  good  man 
must  always  be  desirous. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of  Easter.* 
We  shall  meet,  I  hope,  m  autumn,  both  well  and 
both  cheerful ;  and  part  each  the  better  for  the 
other's  company. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell,  and 
to  the  young  charmers. 

*'  I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MR  PERKINS. 

*^  My^1%  1782. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  much  pleased  that  you  are  going  a  very 
long  journey,  which  may,  by  proper  conduct, 
restore  your  health  and  prolong  your  life. 

**  Observe  these  rules : — 

'*  I.  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  as  soon  as 
you  mount  the  chaise. 

"  2.  Do  not  think  about  frugality;  your  health 
is  worth  more  than  it  can  cost 

*  Which  I  celebrated  in  the  Church-of-Enffl«nd  chapel  at 
Edinburgh,  founded  by  Lofd  Chief  Baron  Sbuu,  of  respectable 
and  pious  memory. 


"3.  Do  not  continue  any  day's  journey  to 
fatigue. 

"4.  Take  now  and  then  a  day|s  rest 

"  5.  Get  a  smart  sea-sickness  if  you  can. 

''6.  Cast  away  all  anxiety,  and  keep  your 
mind  easy. 

"  7.  This  last  direction  is  the  principal ;  with 
an  unquiet  mind,  neither  exercise,  nor  diet,  nor 
physic,  can  be  of  much  use. 

"  I  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  a  prosperous  journey, 
and  a  happy  recovery. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson.* 

**t0  james  boswell,  esq. 

*'  August  Z^y  1782. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Being  uncertain  whether  I  should  have  any 
call  this  autumn  into  the  country,  I  did  not 
immediately  answer  your  kind  letter.  I  have  no 
call;  but  if  you  desire  to  meet  me  at  Ashbourne, 
I  believe  I  can  come  thither ;  if  you  had  rather 
come  to  London,  I  can  stay  at  Streatham :  take 
your  choice. 

**  This  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  June  I  was 
battered  by  one  disorder  after  another.  I  am 
now  very  much  recovered^  and  hope  still  to  be 
better.  What  happiness  it  is  that  Mrs  Boswell 
has  escaped. 

"My  'Lives '  are  reprinting,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten the  author  of  Gray's  character.*  Write 
immediately,  and  it  may  be  perhaps  yet  in- 
serted. 

"Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have  your 
free  choice ;  at  any  place  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  30th  of  August  I  informed  him  that 
my  honoured  father  had  died  that  morning ;  *"  a 
complaint,  under  which  he  had  long  laboured, 
having  suddenly  come  to  a  crisis,  while  I  was 
upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Preston, 
from  whence  I  had  hastened  the  day  before  upon 
receiving  a  letter  by  express. 

"TO  JAMES  boswell,  ESQ. 

*' London,  Sept,  7,  1782. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  struggled  through  this  year  with  so 
much  infirmity  of  body,  and  such  strong  impres- 
sions of  the  fragility  of  life,  that  death,  when- 
ever it  appears,  fills  me  with  melancholy ;  and 
I  cannot  hear  without  emotion  of  the  removal 
of  any  one,  whom  I  have  known,  into  another 
state. 

**  Your  father's  death  had  every  circumstance 
that  could  enable  you  to  bear  it ;  it  was  at  a 
mature  age,  and  it  was  expected ;  and  as  his 
general  life  had  been  pious,  his  thoughts  had 
doubtless  for  many  years  past  been  turned  upon 
eternity.    That  you  did  not  find  him  sensible 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  Temple,  Vicar  of  St  Gluvias,  ConwaU. 
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must  doubtless  grieve  you;  his  disposition 
towards  you  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  kind, 
though  not  ai  a  fond,  father.  Kindness,  at 
least  actual,  is  in  our  power,  but  fondneas  is 
not ;  and  if  by  negligence  or  imprudence  you 
had  extingutsned  his  fondness,  he  could  not 
at  will  rekindle  it  Nothing  then  remained 
between  you  but  mutual  forgiveness  of  each 
other's  faults,  and  mutual  desire  of  each  other's 
happiness. 

^'  I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposition  of 
his  fortune. 

**  You,  dear  Sir,  have  now  a  new  station,  and 
have  therefore  new  cares  and  new  employments. 
Life,  as  Cowley  seems  to  say,  ought  to  resemble 
a  well-ordered  poem;  of  which  one  rule  generally 
received  is,  that  the  exordium  should  be  simple, 
and  should  promise  little.  Begin  your  new  course 
of  life  with  the  least  show,  and  the  least  expense 
possible;  you  may  at  pleasure  increase  both,  but 
you  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do  not  think 
your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man  can  call 
upon  you  for  money  which  you  cannot  pay; 
therefore  begin  with  timorous  parsimony.  Let 
it  be  your  first  care  not  to  be  in  any  man's  debt. 

**  When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future 
state,  the  present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  of  all 
those  principles  of  conduct,  and  maxims  of  pru- 
dence, which  one  generation  of  men  has  trans- 
mitted to  another;  but  upon  a  closer  view,  when 
it  is  perceived  how  mucn  evil  is  produced,  and 
how  much  good  is  impeded  by  embarrassment 
and  distress,  and  how  little  room  the  expedients 
of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  it 
grows  manifest  that  the  boundless  importance  of 
the  next  life  enforces  some  attention  to  the  inte- 
rest of  this. 

*'  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  the 
kindness  of  the  agents  and  factors;  do  not  disgust 
them  by  asperity,  or  unwelcome  gaiety,  or  ap- 
parent suspicion.  From  them  you  must  learn  the 
real  state  of  your  affairs,  the  characters  of  your 
tenants,  and  the  value  of  your  lands. 

^Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Bos  well;  I 
think  her  expectations  from  air  and  exercise  are 
the  best  that  she  can  form.  I  hope  she  will  live 
long  and  happily. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  Rasey  has 
been  here;  we  dined  cheerfully  together.  I  en- 
tertained lately  a  young  gentleman  from  Cor- 
richatachin. 

"  I  received  your  letters  only  this  morning. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 


In  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received  one 
from  him,  dissuading  me  from  hastening  to  him 
as  I  had  proposed;  what  is  proper  for  publication 
is  the  following  paragraph,  equally  just  and 
tender: — 

"One  expense,  however,  I  would  not  have 
you  spare;  let  nothing  be  omitted  that  can  pre- 
serve Mrs  Boswell,  thouj^h  it  should  be  necessary 
to  transplant  her  for  a  time  into  a  softer  climate. 


She  is  the  prop  and  stay  of  your  life.  How  much 
must  your  children  sufifer  by  losing  her." 

My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of  his 
sincere  friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for  her, 
that,  without  any  suggestion  on  my  part,  she 
wrote  him  a  very  poHte  and  grateful  letter. 

'^DR  JOHNSON  TO  MRS  BOSWELL. 

**Landm,  Sept.  7,  1782. 
"Dear  Lady, 

"  I  have  not  often  received  so  muchpleasure  as 
from  your  invitation  to  Auchinleck.  The  journey 
thither  and  back  is,  indeed,  too  great  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  year ;  but  if  my  health  were 
fully  recovered,  I  would  suffer  no  little  heat  and 
cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rough  road  to  keep  me  from 
you.  I  am,  indeed,  not  without  hope  of  seeing 
Auchinleck  again ;  but  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
place  I  must  see  its  lady  well,  and  bnsk,  and 
airy.  For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  many 
greater  reasons,  take  care,  dear  Madam,  of  your 
health,  spare  no  expense,  and  want  no  attendance 
that  can  procure  easf^  or  preserve  it  Be  veiv 
careful  to  keep  your  mind  quiet ;  and  do  not  think 
it  too  much  to  give  an  account  of  your  recovery 
to,  Madam,  yours,  &c.,         Sam.  Johnson." 

•*T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*' London,  Dec.  7,  178s. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Having  passed  almost  this  whole  year  in  a 
succession  of  disorders,  I  went  in  October  to 
Brighthelmstone,  whither  I  came  in  a  state  of  so 
much  weakness,  that  I  rested  four  times  in  walldng 
between  the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  physic  and 
abstinence  I  grew  better,  and  am  now  reasonably 
easy,  though  at  a  great  distance  from  health.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  health  begins,  after 
seventy,  and  long  before,  to  have  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  it  had  at  thirty.  But 
it  is  culpable  to  murmur  at  the  establish^  order 
of  the  creation,  as  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it ;  he  that 
lives,  must  grow  old ;  and  he  that  would  rather 
^row  old  than  die,  has  GOD  to  thsmk  for  the 
mfirmities  of  old  age. 

*  "  At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry.  Yoa 
do  not^  since  now  you  are  the  head  of  your  house, 
think  It  worth  your  while  to  try  whedier  you  or 
your  friend  can  live  longer  without  writmg,  nor 
suspect  that,  after  so  many  years  of  friendship, 
when  I  do  not  write  to  you,  I  forget  you.  Put 
all  such  useless  jealousies  out  of  your  head,  and 
disdain  to  regulate  your  own  practice  by  the 
practice  of  another,  or  by  any  other  principle 
than  the  desire  of  doing  right 

"  Your  economy,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be 
settled;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your 
revenue,  and  all  your  people  m  their  proper 
places.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor ;  whatever  you 
have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to 
humM  happiness  ;  it  certainly  destroys  libmy, 
and  it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and 
others  extremely  difficult. 
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**  Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life  since 
your  accession  to  your  estate ; — how  many  houses, 
now  many  cows,  how  much  land  in  your  own 
hand,  and  what  bargains  you  make  with  your 
tenants. 

"  Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  they  have  printed 
a  new  edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of  three  thousand. 
Did  I  give  a  set  to  Lord  Hailes  :  if  I  did  not,  I 
will  do  it  out  of  these.  What  did  you  make  of 
all  your  copy  ? 

"Mrs  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  are  now, 
for  the  winter,  in  Argyle  Street.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  well  again  ; 
and  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

<<  Edinburgh^  Dec,  20,  1782. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  was  made  happy  by  your  kind  letter,  which 
gave  us  the  agreeable  hopes  of  seeing  you  in 
Scotland  again. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  the  concern  you  are 
pleased  to  taJce  in  m)r  recovery.     I  am  better, 
and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince 
you  by  my  attention,  of  how  much  consequence 
I  esteem  your  health  to  the  world  and  to  myself. 
"  I  remain.  Sir,  with  grateful  respect, 
"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
"Margaret  Boswell.** 

The  death  of  Mr  Thrale  had  made  a  very 
material  alteration  with  respect  to  Johnson's  re- 
ception in  that  family.  The  manly  authority  of 
the  husband  no  longer  curbed  the  lively  exuber- 
ance of  the  lady;  and  as  her  vanity  had  been 
fully  gratified,  by  having  the  Colossus  of  Litera- 
ture attached  to  her  for  many  years,  she 
gradually  became  less  assiduous  to  please  him. 
Whether  her  attachment  to  him  was  already 
divided  by  another  object,  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain;  but  it  is  plain  that  Johnson's  pene- 
tration was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  forced 
attention;  for  on  the  6th  of  October  this  year 
we  find  him  making  a  "parting  use  of  the 
library"  at  Streatham,  and  pronouncing  a 
prayer,  which  he  composed  on  leaving  Mr 
Thrale's  family.* 

"Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me 
by  thy  grace,  that  I  may,  with  humble  and 
sincere  thankfulness^  remember  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this 
place ;  and  that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy 
submission,  equally  trusting  in  thy  protection 
when  Thou  givest,  and  when  Thou  takest  away. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me. 

"To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mend this  family.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend 
them,  that  they  may  so  pass  through  this  world, 
as  finally  to  enjoy  in  tny  presence  everlasting 
happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 
*  "  Prayen  and  Mediutiooa,"  p.  ax4. 

I?8| 


One  cannot  read  this  prayer,  without  some 
emotions  not  very  favourable  ^^  to  the  lady  whose 
conduct  occasioned  it. 

In  one  of  his  memorandum -books  I  find, 
"  Sunday,  went  to  church  at  Streatham. 
Templo  vcUedixi  cum  oscuio'* 

He  met  Mr  Philip  Metcalfe  often  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  and  other  places,  and  was 
a  good  deal  with  him  at  Brighthelmslone  this 
autumn,  being  pleased  at  once  with  his  excellent 
table  and  animated  conversation.  Mr  Metcalfe 
showed  him  great  respect,  and  sent  him  a  note 
that  he  might  have  the  use  of  his  carriage  when- 
ever he  pleased.  Johnson  (3rd  October,  1782) 
returned  this  polite  answer: — "Mr  Johnson  is 
very  much  obliged  by  the  kind  offer  of  tho 
carriage,  but  he  has  no  desire  of  using  Mr 
Metcalfe's  carriage,  except  when  he  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  Mr  Metcalfe's  company."  Mr 
Metcalfe  could  not  but  be  highly  pleased  that 
his  company  was  thus  valued  by  Johnson,  and 
he  frequently  attended  him  in  airings.  They 
also  went  together  to  Chichester,  and  they 
visited  Petworth,  and  Cowdray,  the  venerable 
seat 5*3  of  the  Lords  Montacute.  "Sir,"  said 
Johnson,  "  I  should  like  to  stay  here  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  We  see  here  how  our  ancestors 
lived." 

That  his  curiosity  was  still  unabated,  appears 
from  two  letters  to  Mr  John  Nichols,  of  the  loth 
and  20th  of  October  this  year.  In  one  he  says, 
"  I  have  looked  into  your  *  Anecdotes,'  and  you 
will  hardly  thank  a  lover  of  literary  history  for 
telling  you,  that  he  has  been  much  informed  and 
gratified.  1  wish  you  would  add  your  own  dis- 
coveries and  intelligence  to  those  of  Dr  Rawlin- 
son,  and  undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood. 
Think  of  it."  In  the  other,  "  I  wish.  Sir,  you 
could  obtain  some  fuller  information  of  Jortin, 
Markland,  and  Thirlby.  They  were  three  coa- 
temporaries  of  great  eminence." 


*«T0  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

*^  Brtghtheimstontt  Nov.  14,  iyZ2. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  heard  yesterday  of  your  late  disorder,  and 
should  think  ill  of  myself  if  I  had  heard  of  it 
without  alarm.  I  heard  likewise  of  your  re- 
covery, which  I  sincerely  wish  to  be  complete 
and  permanent.  Your  country  has  been  in 
danger  of  losing  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments, 
and  I  of  losing  one  of  my  oldest  and  kindest 
friends ;  but  I  hope  )rou  will  still  live  long,  for 
the  honour  of  the  nation :  and  that  more  enjoy- 
ment of  your  elegance,  your  intelligence,  and 
your  benevolence  is  still  reserved  for,  dear  Sirg 
your  most  affectionate,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson  .• 

The  Reverend  Mr  Wilson,  having  dedicated 
to  him  his  "Archaeological  Dictionary,"  that 
mark  of  respect  was  thus  acknowledged : 
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"to  the  reverend  MR  WILSON,  CLITHEROE, 
LANCASHIRE. 

**  December  ^i,  178a. 
"  REVEREND  Sir, 
"That  I  have  long  omitted  to  return  you 
thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by 
your  dedication,  I  entreat  you  with  great  earnest- 
ness not  to  consider  as  more  faulty  than  it  is.  A 
very  importunate  and  oppressive  disorder  has 
for  some  time  debarred  me  from  the  pleasures, 
and  obstructed  me  in  the  duties,  of  life.  The 
esteem  and  kindness  of  wise  and  good  men  is 
one  of  the  last  pleasures  which  I  can  be  content 
to  lose ;  and  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  this 
pleasure  is  received,  is  a  duty  of  which  I  hope 
never  tp  be  reproached  with  the  final  neglect 
I  therefore  now  return  you  thanks  for  the  notice 
which  I  have  received  from  you,  and  which  I 
consider  as  giving^  to  my  name  not  only  more 
bulk,  but  more  weight ;  not  onljr  as  extending  its 
superficies,  but  as  increasing  its  value.  Your 
book  was  evidently  wanted,  and  will,  I  hope, 
find  its  way  into  the  school ;  to  which,  however, 
I  do  not  mean  to  confine  it ;  for  no  man  has  so 
much  skill  in  ancient  rites  and  practices  as  not 
to  want  it  As  I  suppose  myself  to  owe  part 
of  your  kindness  to  my  excellent  friend,  Dr 
Patten,  he  has  likewise  a  just  claim  to  my 
acknowledgment,  which  I  hope  you.  Sir,  will 
transmit.  There  will  soon  appear  a  new  edition 
of  my  Poetical  Biography;  if  you  will  accept  of 
a  copy  to  keep  me  in  your  mind,  be  pleased  to 
let  me  know  how  it  may  be  conveniently  con- 
veyed to  you.  This  present  is  small,  but  it  is 
given  with  good  will  by.  Reverend  Sir,  your 
most,  &c.,  Sam.  Johnson.** 

In  1783  he  was  more  severely  afflicted  than 
ever,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  his  corre- 
spondence ;  but  still  the  same  ardour  for  litera- 
ture, the  same  constant  piety,  the  same  kindness 
for  his  friends,  and  the  same  vivacity,  both  in 
conversation  and  writing,  distinguished  him. 

Having  given  Dr  Johnson  a  full  account  of 
what  I  was  doing  at  Auchinleck,  and  particularly 
mentioned  what  I  knew  would  please  him, — my 
having  brought  an  old  man  of  eighty-eight  from 
a  lonely  cottage  to  a  comfortable  habitation 
within  my  enclosures,  where  he  had  good 
neighbours  near  to  him, — I  received  an  answer 
in  February  of  which  I  extract  what  follows  : — 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  your 
activity  at  Auchinleck,  and  wish  the  old  gentle- 
man, whom  you  have  so  kindly  removed,  may 
live  long  to  promote  your  prosperity  by  his 
prayers.  You  have  now  a  new  character  and 
new  duties  ;  think  on  them,  and  practise  them. 

"  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your  revenue ; 
and,  whatever  it  is,  live  upon  less.  Resolve 
never  to  be  poor.  Frugality  is  not  only  the 
basis  of  quiet,  but  of  beneficence.  No  man  can 
help  others  that  wants  help  himself;  we  must 
have  enough  before  we  have  to  spare. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs  Boswell  grows 
well ;  and  hope  that,  to  keep  her  well,  no  care 


nor  caution  will  be  omitted.  'May  you  long 
live  happily  together. 

"  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring  with  you 
Baxter's  Anacreon.  I  cannot  get  that  edition 
in  London." 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in  Lon- 
don the  night  before,  I  was  glad  to  find  him  at 
Mrs  Thrale's  house,  in  Argyle  Street ;  appear- 
ances of  friendship  between  them  being  still 
kept  up.  I  was  shown  into  his  room,  and  after 
the  first  salutation,  he  said, ''  I  am  glad  you  are 
come  :  I  am  very  ill."  He  looked  pale,  and  was 
distressed  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing :  but 
after  the  common  inouines  he  assumed  his 
usual  strong  animated  style  of  conversation. 
Seeing  me  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  Laird^  or 
proprietor  of  land,  he  began  thus :— "  Sir,  the 
superiority  of  a  country-gentleman  over  the 
people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreeable :  and 
he  who  says  he  does  not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable, 
lies  ;  for  it  must  be  agreeable  to  have  a  casual 
superiority  over  those  who  are  by  nature  equal 
with  us."  Boswell:  "Yet,  Sir,  we  see  great 
proprietors  of  land  who  prefer  living  in  London.* 
Johnson  :  "Why,  Sir,  the  pleasure  of  living  in 
London,  the  intellectual  superiority  that  is  en- 
joyed there,  may  counterbalance  the  other. 
Besides,  Sir,  a  man  may  prefer  the  state  of  the 
country-gentleman  upon  the  whole,  and  yet  there 
may  never  be  a  moment  when  he  is  willing  to 
make  the  change  to  ouit  London  for  it"  He 
said,  "  It  is  better  to  nave  five  per  cent,  out  of 
land  than  out  of  money,  because  it  is  more 
secure;  but  the  readiness  of  transfer,  and 
promptness  of  interest,  make  many  people 
rather  choose  the  funds.  Nay,  there  is  another 
disadvantage  belonging  to  land,  compared  with 
money.  A  man  is  not  so  much  afraid  of  being 
a  hard  creditor,  as  of  being  a  hard  landlord." 
Boswell  :  "  Because  there  is  a  sort  of  kindly 
connection  between  a  landlord  and  his  tenants." 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir ;  many  landlords  with  us  • 
never  see  their  tenants.  It  is  because  if  a  land- 
lord drives  away  his  tenants,  he  may  not  get 
others ;  whereas  the  demand  for  money  is  so 
great,  it  may  always  be  lent." 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of  the 
factious  opposition  to  Government  at  this  time, 
and  imputed  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  revolu- 
tion. **Sir,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  having  come 
nearer  to  me,  while  his  old  prejudices  seemed 
to  be  fomenting  in  his  mind,  **this  Hanoverian 
family  is  isoUe  here.  They  have  no  friends. 
Now  the  Stuarts  had  friends  who  stuck  by  them 
so  late  as  1745.  When  the  right  of  the  King  is 
not  reverenced,  there  will  not  be  reverence  for 
those  appointed  by  the  King." 

His  observation,  that  the  present  royal  family 
has  no  friends,  has  been  too  much  justified  by 
the  very  ungrateful  behaviour  of  many  who  were 
under  great  obligations  to  his  Majesty;  at  the 
same  time  there  are  honourable  exceptions  :  and 
the  very  next  year  after  this  conversation,  and  ■ 
ever  since,  the  King  has  had  as  extensive  and 
generous  support   as  ever  was  given  to  any 
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monarch,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  was  more  and  more  endeared  to  his 
people. 

He  repeated  to  me  his  verses  on  Mr  Levett. 
with  an  emotion  which  gave  them  full  effect ;  and 
then  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "You  must  be  as 
much  with  me  as  you  can.  You  have  done  me 
good.  You  cannot  think  how  much  better  I  am 
since  you  came  in." 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mrs  Thrale 
that  I  was  arrived.  I  had  not  seen  her  since 
her  husband's  death.  She  soon  appeared,  and 
favoured  me  with  an  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner, 
which  I  accepted.  There  was  no  other  company 
l)ut  herself  and  three  of  her  daughters,  Dr  John- 
son, and  I.  She  too  said  she  was  very  glad  I 
was  come,  for  she  was  going  to  Bath,  and  should 
have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr  Johnson  before  I 
came.  This  seemed  to  be  attentive  and  kind  ; 
and  I  who  had  not  been  informed  of  any  change, 
imagined  all  to  be  as  well  as  formerly.  He  was 
little  inclined  to  talk  at  dinner,  and  went  to  sleep 
after  it ;  but  when  he  joined  us  in  the  drawing- 
room,  he  seemed  revived,  and  was  again  himsel£ 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said,  "There 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  knowledge;  there 
must  be  materials ; — in  the  second  place,  there 
must  be  a  command  of  words ; — in  the  third 
place,  there  must  be  imagination,  to  place 
things  in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly 
seen  in  : — and  in  the  fourth  place,  there  must 
be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolution  that  it 
is  not  to  be  overcome  by  failures;  this  last  is 
an  essential  requisite;  for  want  of  it  many 
people  do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now  I 
want  it;  I  throw  up  the  game  upon  losing  a 
trick."  I  wondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of 
himself,  and  said,  "  I  don't  know.  Sir,  how  this 
may  be ;  but  I  am  sure  you  beat  other  people's 
cards  out  of  their  hands."  I  doubt  whether 
he  heard  this  remark.  While  he  went  on  talk- 
ing triumphantly,  I  was  fixed  in  admiration, 
and  said  to  Mrs  Thrale,  "  Oh,  for  shorthand  to 
take  this  down." — "You'll  carry  it  all  in  your 
head,"  said  she;  "a  long  head  is  as  good  as 
shorthand." 

It  has  been  observed,  and  wondered  at,  that 
Mr  Charles  Fox  never  talked  with  any  freedom 
in  the  presence  of  Dr  Johnson;  though  it  is 
well  known,  and  I  myself  can  witness,  that  his 
conversation  is  various,  fluent,  and  exceedingly 
agreeable.  Johnson's  own  experience,  however, 
of  that  gentleman's  reserve,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  going  on  thus : — "  Fox  never 
talks  in  private  company ;  not  from  any  deter- 
mination not  to  talk,  but  because  he  has  not 
the  first  motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to  the 
applause  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  no 
wish  for  that  of  a  private  company.  A  man 
accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  if 
set  down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  would  not  be 
at  the  pains  to  count  his  dice.  Burke's  talk 
is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind :  he  does  not  talk 
from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but  because  his 
mind  is  full." 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of  our  old 


acquaintance : —  " ■**  is  a  good  man,  Sir; 

but  he  is  a  vain  man  and  a  liar.  He,  however, 
only  tells  lies  of  vanity ;  of  victories,  for  in- 
stance, in  conversation,  which  never  happened.* 
This  alluded  to  a  story  which  I  had  repeated 
from  that  gentleman,  to  entertain  Johnson  with 
its  wild  bravado  :  "  This  Johnson,  Sir,"  said  hey 
"  whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will  shrink,  if  you 
come  close  to  him  in  argument,  and  roar  as 
loud  as  he.  He  once  maintained  the  paradox, 
that  there  is  no  beauty  but  in  utility.  *Sir,' 
said  I,  'what  say  you  to  the  peacock's  taili  . 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
nature,  but  would  have  as  much  utility  if  its 
feathers  were  all  of  one  colour?'  Ht  felt 
what  I  thus  produced,  and  had  recourse  to  his 
usual  expedient,  ridicule ;  exclaiming,  *  A  pea- 
cock has  a  tail,  and  a  fox  has  a  tail ; '  and  then 
he  burst  out  into  a  laugh.— *  Well,  Sir,'  said  I, 
with  a  strong  voice,  looking  him  full  in  the  face, 
'you  have  unkennelled  your  fox;  pursue  him 
if  you  dare.'  He  had  not  a  word  to  say.  Sir." 
— Johnson  told  me,  that  this  was  fiction  from 
beginning  to  end.* 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said,  "I 
wonder  how  I  should  have  any  enemies ;  for  I 
do  harm  to  nobody."  +  BoswELL:  "In  the  ^ 
first  place.  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect, 
that  you  set  out  with  attacking  the  Scotch; 
so  you  got  a  whole  nation  for  your  enemies." 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  I  own,  that  by  my  definition 
of  oats  I  meant  to  vex  them."  Boswell  : 
"Pray,  Sir,  can  you  trace  the  cause  of  your 
antipathy  to  the  Scotch  ?"  Johnson  :  "  I  can- 
not, Sir."  Boswell  :  "  Old  Mr  Sheridan  says, 
it  was  because  they  sold  Charles  the  First.* 
Johnson:  "Then,  Sir,  old  Mr  Sheridan  has 
found  out  a  very  good  reason." 

Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky  nationality, 
the  most  determined  aversion  to  this  great  and 
good  man,  must  be  cured,  when  he  is  seen  thus 
playing  with  one  of  his  prejudices,  of  which  he 
candidly  admitted  that  he  could  not  tell  the 
reason.  It  was,  however,  probably  owing  to  his 
having  had  in  his  view  the  worst  part  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  the  needy  adventurers,  many  of 
whom  he  thought  were  advanced  above  their 
merits,  by  means  which  he  did  not  approve.  Had 
he  in  his  early  life  been  in  Scotland,  and  seen 
the  worthy,  sensible,  independent  gentlemen, 
who  live  rationally  and  hospitably  at  home,  he 

*  Were  I  to  insert  all  the  stories  which  have  been  told  of 
contests  boldiv  maintained  with  him,  imaginary  victories 
obtained  over  him,  of  reducing  him  to  silence,  and  of  making 
him  own  that  his  antagonist  had  the  better  of  him  in  argument, 
my  volumes  would  swell  to  an  immoderate  sixe.  One  instance, 
I  find,  has  diculated  both  in  conversation  and  in  prmt;  tlmt 
when  he  would  not  allow  the  Scotch  writers  to  have  ment,  the 
late  Dr  Rose,  of  Chiswick,  asserted,  that  he  could  name  one 
Scotch  writer,  whom  Dr  Johnson  himself  would  allow  to  hav* 
written  better  than  any  man  of  the  age ;  and  upon  Johnson's 
asking  who  it  was,  answered,  "  Lord  Bute  when  he  signed  the 
warrant  for  your  pension."  Upon  which  Johnson,  struck  wita 
the  repartee,  acknowledged  that  this  was  true.  When  I  men* 
tioned  it  to  Johnson,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  Rose  said  this,  I  never 
heard  it.* 

t  This  reflection  was  very  natural  m  a  man  of  a  good  heart, 
who  was  not  conscious  of  any  ilUwill  to  mankind,  though  the 
sharp  sayings  which  were  sometimes  produced  hy  his  ducrini»> 
nation  and  vivacity,  which  he  perhaps  did  not  recolkct,  wem 
I  am  afraid,  too  often  remembered  with  resentment. 
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ings,  without  the  formality  of  dates,  as  they 
have  no  reference  to  any  particular  time  or 
place. 

^The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  his 
acquaintance  the  better."  This,  however,  was 
meant  with  a  just  restriction ;  for  he,  on  another 
occasion,  said  to  me,  ''Sir,  a  man  may  be 
so  much  of  everything,  that  he  is  nothing  of 
anything;." 

•*  Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong; 
for  it  does  not  make  them  live  better,  but  only 
makes  them  idler ;  and  idleness  is  a  very  bad 
thing  for  human  nature." 

**  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  journal 
for  a  man's  own  use ;  he  may  write  upon  a  card 
a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  wntten,  after 
he  has  had  experience  of  life.  At  first  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  written,  because  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  novelty;  but  when  once  a  man 
has  settled  his  opinions,  there  is  seldom  much 
to  be  set  down." 

**  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Journal 
which  we  see  Swift  kept  in  London ;  for  it 
contains  slight  topics,  and  it  might  soon  be 
written." 

I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book  of 
a  laay  whom  I  mentioned.  Johnson  :  "  Keep- 
ing accounts,  Sir,  is  of  no  use  when  a  man  is 
spending  his  own  money,  and  has  nobody  to 
whom  he  is  to  account  You  won't  eat  less 
beef  to-day,  because  you  have  written  down 
what  it  cost  yesterday."  I  mentioned  another 
lady  who  thought  as  he  did,  so  that  her  husband 
could  not  get  her  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
expense  of  the  family,  as  she  thought  it  enough 
that  she  never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  her. 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should  keep  an 
account,  because  her  husband  wishes  it ;  but  I 
do  not  see  its  use."  I  maintained  that  keeping 
an  account  had  this  advantage,  that  it  satisfies 
a  man  that  his  money  has  not  been  lost  or 
stolen,  which  he  might  sometimes  be  apt  to 
imagine,  were  there  no  written  state  of  his  ex- 
pense ;  and  besides,  a  calculation  of  economy, 
so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income,  cannot  be 
made  without  a  view  of  the  different  articles  in 
figures,  that  one  may  see  how  to  retrench  in 
some  particulars  less  necessary  than  others. 
This  he  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose 
narratives,  which  abounded  in  curious  and  in- 
teresting topics,  were  unhappily  found  to  be 
very  fabulous,  I  mentioned  Lord  Mansfield's 
having  said  to  me,  "  Suppose  we  believe  one 
half  Qi  what  he  tells."  Johnson:  "Ay;  but 
we  don't  know  which  half  to  believe.  By  his 
lying  we  lose  not  only  our  reverence  for  him, 
but  all  comfort  in  his  conversation."  Boswell: 
"May  we  not  take  it  as  amusing  fiction?" 
Johnson:  "Sir,  the  misfortune  is,  that  you  will 
msensibly  believe  as  much  of  it  as  you  incline 
to  believe." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their 
congeniality  in  politics,  he  never  was  acquainted 
with  a  late  eminent  noble  judge,'**  whom 
I  have  heard  speak  of  him,  as  a  writer,  with 


great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know  not  upon 
what  degree  of  investigation,  entertained  no 
exalted  opinion  of  his  lordship's  intellectual 
character.  Talking  of  him  to  me  one  day,  he 
said,  I*  It  is  wonderful.  Sir,  with  how  little  real 
superiority  of  mind  men  can  make  an  eminent 
figure  in  public  life."  He  expressed  himself  to- 
the  same  purpose  concerning  another  law-lord^'*' 
who,  it  seems,  once  took  a  fancy  to  associate  with 
the  wits  of  London ;  but  with  so  little  success^ 
that  Foote  said, "  What  can  he  mean  by  coming 
among.us  ?  He  is  not  only  dull  himself,  but  the 
cause  of  dulness  in  others."  Trying  him  by  the 
test  of  his  colloquial  powers,  Johnson  had  found 
him  very  defective.  He  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  "  This  man  now  has  been  ten  years 
about  town,  and  has  made  nothinp^  of  it;" 
meaning  as  a  companion.**^  He  said  to  me^ 
"  I  never  heard  anything  from  him  in  company 
that  was  at  all  striking ;  and  depend  upon  it. 
Sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in 
conversation,  that  you  discover  what  his  real 
abilities  are:  to  make  a  speech  in  a  public 
assembly  is  a  knack.  Now  I  honour  Thurlow, 
Sir ;  Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his 
mind  to  yours." 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  lus  pointed^ 
lively  savings,  I  said,  "It  is  a  pity,  Sir,  you 
don't  always  remember  your  own  good  things,, 
that  you  may  have  a  laugh  when  you  wilL* 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  better  that  I  forget 
them,  that  I  may  be  reminded  of  them,  and 
have  a  laugh  on  their  being  brought  to  my 
recollection." 

When  I  recalled  to  him  his  having  said  as  we 
sailed  up  Lochlomond,  "  That  if  he  wore  any- 
thing fine,  it  should  be  very  fine ; "  I  observed 
that  all  his  thoughts  were  upon  a  great  scale. 
Johnson:  "Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  every  man 
will  have  as  fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get ;  as  large 
a  diamond  for  his  ring."  Boswell  :  "  Pardon 
me,  Sir;  a  man  of  a  narrow  mind  will  not  think 
of  it;  a  slight  trinket  will  satisfy  him  : 

*Nec  sufierre  queat  majoris  pondera  gemnue.'  ** 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  "  Essays  * 
that  I  had  written,'**  which  I  hoped  he  would  be 
so  good  as  to  read,  and  pick  out  the  good  ones. 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  send  me  only  the  good 
ones ;  don't  make  me  pick  them." 

I  heard  him  once  say,  "Though  the  proverb 
'  Nullum  numen  abest^  si  sit  prudential  does 
not  always  prove  true,  we  may  be  certain  of  the 
converse  of  it,  ^Nullum  nutnen  adest^  si  sit  im- 
prudential* 

Once,  when  Mr  Seward  was  going  to  Bath, 
and  asked  his  commands,  he  said,  "Tell  Dr 
Harrington  that  I  wish  he  would  publish  another 
volume  of  the  *  Nugce  Antiquce; '  t  it  is  a  very 

*  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  what  precmon  and  elegance  of 
oratory  his  Lordship  can  display,  I  cannot  but  8U«>ect  that  his 
unfavourable  appearance  in  a  social  circle,  which  drew  such 
animadversions  upon  him,  must  be  owin^  to  a  cold  affectation  oC 
consequence,  from  bein^  reserved  and  suff.  If  it  be  so,  and  li% 
might  be  an  agreeable  man  if  he  would,  we  cannot  be  aony  that 
he  misses  his  aim. 

t  It  has  since  appeared. 
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pretty  book."  Mr  Seward  seconded  this  wish, 
and  recommended  to  Dr  Harrington  to  dedicate 
it  to  Johnson,  and  take  for  his  motto  what 
Catullus  says  to  Cornelius  Nepos  : 


-  namque  tu  solcbas, 


Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  nugas." 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  the  following  circumstance  may  be 
mentioned :  One  evening,  when  wc  were  in  the 
street  together,  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
sup  at  Mr  Beauclerk's,  he  said,  *'  Til  go  with 
you."  After  having  walked  part  of  the  way, 
seeming  to  recollect  something,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  said,  "  I  cannot  go, — but  /  do  not 
love  Beauderk  the  less}* 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait,  Mr  Beauclerk 
had  inscribed, 


Ingenium  ingens 


Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore." 

After  Mr  Beauclerk*s  death,  when  it  became 
Mr  Langton's  property,  he  made  the  inscription 
be  defaced.  Johnson  said  complacently,  "It 
was  kind  in  you  to  take  it  off;"  and  then,  after 
a  short  pause,  added,  "  and  not  unkind  in  him 
to  put  it  on." 

He  said,  "  How  few  of  his  friends'  houses 
would  a  man  choose  to  be  at,  when  he  is  sick  ! " 
He  mentioned  one  or  two.  I  recollect  only 
Thrale's. 

He  observed,  "  There  is  a  wicked  inclination 
in  most  people  to  suppose  an  old  man  decayed 
in  his  intellects.  It  a  young  or  middle-aged 
man,  when  leaving  a  company,  does  not  recollect 
where  he  laid  his  hatj  it  is  nothing ;  but  if  the 
same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an  old  man, 
people  will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say, 
*his  memory  is  going.*" 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of  the 
sayings  which  everybody  repeats,  but  nobody 
knows  where  to  find ;  such  as  Quos  Deus  vult 
perderey  prius  dementatj  he  told  me  that  he  was 
once  offered  ten  guineas  to  point  out  from 
whence  Semel  insanivimus  omnes  was  taken. 
He  could  not  do  it ;  but  many  years  afterwards 
met  with  it  by  chance  in  Johannes  Daptista 
Mantuanus?^ 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  note  of 
an  eloquent  argument  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  situation  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
happiest  of  any  person's  in  the  kingdom,  even 
beyond  that  of  the  Sovereign.  I  recollect  only — 
the  enjoyment  of  hope,— the  high  superiority  of 
rank,  without  the  anxious  cares  of  government, — 
and  a  great  degree  of  power,  both  from  natural 
influence  wisely  used,  and  from  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  who  look  forward  to  the 
chance  of  future  favour. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  commimicated  to  me  the 
foUowmg  particulars : — 

Johnson  thought  the  poems,  published  as 
translations  from  Ossian,  had  so  little  merit, 
that  he  said,  "  Sir,  a  man  might  write  such  stuff 
for  ever,  if  he  would  abandon  his  mind  to  it." 

"  He  said,  "  A  man  should  pass  a  part  of  his 


time  with  thelaughers^  by  which  means  anything 
ridiculous  or  particular  about  him  might  be  pre* 
sented  to  his  view,  and  corrected."  I  observed, 
he  must  have  been  a  bold  laugher  who  would 
have  ventured  to  tell  Dr  Johnson  of  any  of  his 
particularities.* 

Having  observed  the  vain  ostentatious  inripor- 
tancc  of  many  people  in  (quoting  the  authority  of 
Dukes  and  Lords,  as  havmg  been  in  their  com- 
pany, he  said,  he  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
did  not  mention  his  authority  when  he  should 
have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  that  of  a  Duke  or 
a  Lord.; 

Dr  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr  Johnson,  that 
he  wished  for  some  additional  members  to  the 
Literary  Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  variety ; 
for,  said  he,  there  can  now  be  nothing  new 
among  us  :  we  have  travelled  over  one  another's 
minds.  Johnson  seemed  a  little  angry,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  you  have  not  travelled  over  my  mind, 
I  promise  you."  Sir  Joshua,  however,  thought 
Goldsmith  right ;  observing,  that  "  when  people 
have  lived  a  great  deal  together,  they  know  what 
each  of  them  will  say  on  every  subject  A  new 
understanding,  therefore,  is  desirable;  because 
though  it  may  only  furnish  the  same  sense  upon 
a  question  which  would  have  been  furnished  by 
those  with  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet 
this  sense  will  have  a  different  colouring;  and 
colouring  is  of  much  effect  in  everything  else  as 
well  as  in  painting." 

Jfohnson  used  to  say  that  he  made  it  a  constant 
e  to  talk  as  well  as  he  could  both  as  to  sen- 
timent and  expression,  by  which  means,  what 
had  been  origmally  effort  became  familiar  and 
easy.  The  consequence  of  this.  Sir  Joshua  ob- 
served, was,  that  his  common  conversation  ia 
all  companies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  uni- 
versal attention,  as  something  above  the  usual 
colloquial  style  was  expected. 

Yet,  though  Johnson  had  this  habit  in  com- 
pany, when  another  mode  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  investigate  truth,  he  could  descend  to  a 
language  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
An  instance  of  this  was  witnessed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  when  they  were  present  at  an  exami- 
nation of  a  little  blackguard  boy,  by  Mr  Saunders 
Welch,  the  late  Westminster  Justice.  Welch, 
who  imagined  that  he  was  exalting  himself  in 
Dr  Johnson's  eyes  by  using  big  words,  spoke  in 
a  manner  that  was  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
boy;  Dr  Johnson  perceiving  it,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  boy,  and  changed  the  pompous  phrase- 
ology into  colloquial  language.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  was  much  amused  by  this  pro 
cedure,  which  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  two 
men,  took  notice  of  it  to  Dr  Johnson,  as  they 
walked  away  by  themselves.    Johnson  said,  that 

•  I  am  happy,  however,  to  mention  a  pleasing  instance  of  hk 
enduring  with  great  gentleness  to  hear  one  of  his  most  striking 
mrticularities  pointed  out :— Miss  Hunter,  a  niece  of  his  frioia 
^ristof^er  Smart,  when  a  very  young  girl,  strack  by  his 
extraordinary  motions,  said  to  him.  "  Pray,  Dr  JohnsOT,  why 
do  you  make  such  strange  gestures  t*—"  Prom  had  habit,  ho 
replied.  *'  Do  you,  my  dear,  take  care  to  guard  against  bad 
haUts."  This  I  was  tokl  by  the  yoang  lady's  brother  at 
Margate. 
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it  was  continually  the  case;  and  that  he  was 
always  obliged  to  translate  the  justice's  swelling 
diction  (smiling),  so  as  that  his  meaning  might 
be  understood  by  the  vulgar,  from  whom  infor- 
mation was  to  be  obtained. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he  had 
talked  above  the  capacity  of  some  people  with 
whom  they  had  been  in  company  together.  "  No 
matter.  Sir,"  said  Johnson;  "they  consider  it  as 
a  compliment  to  be  talked  to,  as  if  they  were 
wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  is  this,  Sir,  that 
Baxter  made  it  a  rule,  in  every  sermon  that  he 
preached,  to  say  something  that  was  above  the 
capacity  of  his  audience."* 

Johnson*s  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  driven  to  an  extremity  by  his  adversary, 
was  very  remarkable.  Of  his  power  in  this 
respect,  our  common  friend,  Mr  Windham,  of 
Norfolk,  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  me  with  an 
eminent  instance.  However  unfavourable  to 
Scotland,  he  uniformly  gave  liberal  praise  to 
George  Buchanan,  as  a  writer.  In  a  conver- 
sation concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two 
countries,  in  which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a 
Scotchman,  imagining  that  on  this  ground  he 
should  have  an  undoubted  triumph  over  him, 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  Dr  Johnson,  what  would  you 
have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an  English- 
n,an?''— "  Why,  Sir,'*  said  Johnson  after  a  little 
pause,  "  I  should  not  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had 
he  been  an  Englishman^  what  I  will  now  say  of 
him  as  a  Scotchman^ — that  he  was  the  only  man 
of  genius  his  country  ever  produced." 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another 
instance  of  the  same  nature.  I  once  reminded 
him  that  when  Dr  Adam  Smith  was  expatiating 
on  the  beauties  of  Glasgow,  he  had  cut  him  short 
by  saying,  "  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  ever  seen  Brent- 
ford?" and  I  took  the  liberty  to  add,  "  My  dear 
Sir,  surely  that  was  shocking^ — "Why,  then. 
Sir,"  he  replied,  "  YOU  have  never  seen  Brent- 
ford." 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation  was 
ialk^  yet  he  made  a  distinction  ;  for  when  he 
once  told  me  that  he  dined  the  day  before  at  a 
friend's  house,  with  "  a  very  pretty  company ; " 
and  I  asked  him  if  there  was  good  conversation, 
he  answered,  "No,  Sir;  we  had  talk  enough, 
but  no  conversation;  there  was  nothing  dis- 
cussedP 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  London, 
he  imputed  it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  their 
spirit  of  nationality.  "You  know,  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  that  no  Scotchman  publishes  a  book,  or  has  a 
play  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  there  are  five 
hundred  people  ready  to  applaud  him." 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend  Dr  Bume/s 
elegant  and  entertaining  travels,  and  told  Mr 
Seward  that  he  had  them  in  his  eye,  when  writing 
his  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land." 

*  The  justness  of  this  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
story,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Elliot: — A  country 
parson,  who  was  remarkable  for  quoting  scraps  of  Latin  in  his 
sermons,  having  died,  one  of  the  parishioners  was  asked  how  he 
liked  his  successor?  "  He  is  a  very  good  proKher,"  was  his 
answer,  "  but  no  latiH€r.'* 


Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  much  was  he 
affected  by  pathetic  poetry,  that,  when  he  was 
reading  Dr  Beattie's  "  Hermit,"  in  my  presence, 
it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes. 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real  facts 
with  fiction .  On  this  account  he  censured  a  book 
entitled  "  Love  and  Madness."  ^^ 

Mr  Hoole  told  him  he  was  bom  in  Moorfields, 
and  had  received  part  of  his  early  instruction  in 
Grub  Street  "  Sir,**  said  Johnson,  smiling, "  you 
have  been  regularly  educated."  Having  asked 
who  was  his  instructor,  and  Mr  Hoole  having 
answered,  "  My  uncle.  Sir,  who  was  a  tailor  ;* 
Johnson,  recollecting  himself,  said,  "  Sir,  I  knew 
him  ;  we  called  him  the  metaphysical  tailor.  He 
was  of  a  club  in  Old  Street,  with  me  and  George 
Psalmanazar,  and  some  others  :  but  pray,  Sir,  was 
he  a  good  tailor?"  Mr  Hoole  having  answered 
that  he  believed  he  was  too  mathematical,  and 
used  to  draw  squares  and  triangles  on  his  shop- 
board,  so  that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a 
coat ; — "  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Johnson  ;  "  for  I 
would  have  every  man  to  be  master  of  his  own 
business." 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr  Hoole, 
as  brother  authors,  he  often  said,  "  Let  you  and 
I,  Sir,  go  together,  and  eat  a  beefsteak  m  Grub 
Street.'^ 

Sir  William  Chambers,  the  great  architect,  ♦ 
whose  works  show  a  sublimity  of  genius,  and  who 
is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  social^ 
hospitable,  and  generous  qualities,  submitted  the 
manuscript  of  his  "  Chinese  Architectiu-e  "  to  Dr 
Johnson's  perusal.  Johnson  was  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  said,  "It  wants  no  addition  nor  cor- 
rection, but  a  few  lines  of  introduction  ;'*  which 
he  furnished,  and  Sir  William  adopted.t 

He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  "  The  age  is 
running  mad  after  innovation  ;  and  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  is  to  be  done  in  a  new  way ; 
men  are  to  be  hanged  in  a  new  way ;  Tyburn 
itself  is  not  safe  from  the  fiiry  of  innovation."  It 
having  been  argued  that  this  was  an  improve- 
ment— "No,  Sir,"  said  he,  eagerly,  "it  is  not 
an  improvement;  they  object,  that  the  old 
method  drew  together  a  number  of  spectators. 
Sir,  executions  are  intended  to  draw  spectators. 
If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  they  don't  answer 
their  purpose.  The  old  method  was  most 
satisfactory    to    all    parties ;    the    public    was 

»  The  Honourable  Horace  Walpole,  now  Earl  of  Orfbtd,  tboB 
bears  testimony  to  this  gentleman's  merit  as  a  writer: — Mr 
Chambers'  "  Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture,"  is  the  most  seosiblft 
book,  and  the  most  exempt  from  prejudices,  that  ever  was 
written  on  that  science. — Preface  to  '^Anecdotes  of  Paintazte  is 
England." 

t  The  introductory  lines  are  these:  "It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
praising  too  little  or  too  much.  The  boundless  panegyrics 
which  nave  been  lavished  upon  the  Chinese  learning,  policy| 
and  arts,  show  with  what  power  novelty  attracts  r^;ua,  via. 
how  naturally  esteem  swells  into  admiration. 

"I  am  far  from  desiring  to  be  numbered  among  Um 
exa^erators  of  Chinese  excellence.  I  consider  them  as  greats 
or  wise,  only  in  comparison  with  the  nations  that  surround  uem  ; 
and  have  no  intention  to  place  them  in  competition  either  with 
the  ancients  or  with  the  modems  of  this  port  of  the  world ;  yet 
they  must  be  allowed  to  claim  our  notice  as  a  distinct  and  vety 
singular  race  of  men  :  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  divided  bj 
its  situation  from  all  civilised  countries,  who  have  formed  their 
own  manners,  and  invented  their  own  arts,  without  the  as&isu* 
ance  of  example." 
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gratified  by  a  procession ;  the  criminal  was 
supported  by  it  Why  is  all  this  to  be  swept 
away?"  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr  Johnson  upon 
this  head,  and  am  persuaded  that  executions 
now,  the  solemn  procession  being  discontinued, 
have  not  nearly  the  effect  which  they  formerly 
had.  Magistrates,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
have,  I  am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  much  regard 
to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Johnson 
said  to  a  friend — "  Hurd,  Sir,  is  one  of  a  set  of 
men  who  account  for  everything  systematically; 
for  instance,  it  has  been  a  fashion  to  wear  scarlet 
breeches  ;  these  men  would  tell  you  that,  accord- 
ing to  causes  and  effects,  no  other  wear  could  at 
that  time  have  been  chosen."  He,  however,  said 
of  him  at  another  time  to  the  same  gentleman, 
"  Hurd,  Sir,  is  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  a 
valuable  acquisition." 

That  learned  and  ingenious  Prelate,  it  is  well 
known,  published  at  one  period  of  his  life  "  Moral 
and  Political  Dialogues,"  with  a  wofully  whig- 
gish  cast.  Afterwards,  his  Lordship  having 
thought  better,  came  to  see  his  error,  and  re- 
published the  work  with  a  more  constitutional 
spirit.  Johnson,  however,  was  unwilling  to  allow 
him  full  credit  for  his  political  conversion.  I 
remember  when  his  Lordship  declined  the 
honour  of  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Johnson  said,  "  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go  to 
Lambeth  ;  for,  after  all,  I  fear  he  is  a  Whig  in 
his  heart." 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  clearness 
in  expression  was  very  remarkable.  He  dis- 
approved of  a  parenthesis  ;  and  I  believe,  in  all 
his  voluminous  writings,  not  half  a  dozen  of 
them  will  be  found.  He  never  used  the  phrases 
the  former  and  the  latter^  having  observed  that 
they  often  occasioned  obscurity ;  he  therefore 
contrived  to  construct  his  sentences  so  as  not  to 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  even  rather 
repeat  the  same  words,  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake  sur- 
names, when  we  hear  them  carelessly  uttered 
for  the  first  time.  To  prevent  this,  he  used  not 
only  to  pronounce  them  slowly  and  distinctly, 
but  to  take  the  trouble  of  spelling  them — a 
practice  which  I  have  often  followed,  and  which 
1  wish  were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his  blood, 
that  not  only  did  he  pare  his  nails  to  the  quick, 
but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fingers  with  a  pen- 
knife, till  they  seemed  quite  red  and  raw. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  human 
nature  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  Johnson. 
His  liberality  in  giving  his  money  to  persons  in 
distress  was  extraordinary.  Yet  there  lurked 
about  him  a  propensity  to  paltry  saving.  One 
day  I  owned  to  him  that  "I  was  occasionally 
troubled  with  a  fit  of  narrowness^  "  Why,  Sir," 
said  he,  "  so  am  L  But  I  do  not  tell  itJ*  He 
has  now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me, 
^ad  when  I  asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to 
1)^:  rather  out  of  humour.  A  droll  littie  circum- 
■  ance  once  occurred  : — As  if  he  meant  to  repri- 
rand  my  minute  exactness  as  a  creditor,  he 


thus  addressed  me :  "  Boswell,  lend  me  sixpence 
— not  to  be  repaid^ 

This  great  man's  attention  to  small  things 
was  very  remarkable.  As  an  instance  of  it,  he 
one  day  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  when  you  get  silver 
in  change  for  a  guinea,  look  carefully  at  it;  you 
may  find  some  curious  piece  of  coin." 

Though  a  stem  true-bom  Englishman^  and 
fully  prejudiced  against  all  other  nations,  he  had 
discernment  enough  to  see,  and  candour  enough 
to  censure,  the  cold  reserve  too  common  among 
Englishmen  towards  strangers  :  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  two  men  of  any  other  nation  who  are  shown 
into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where  they  are 
both  visitors,  will  immediately  find  some  con- 
versation. But  two  Englishmen  will  probably 
go  each  to  a  different  window,  and  remain  in 
obstinate  silence.  Sir,  we  as  yet  do  not  enough 
understand  the  common  rights  of  humanitjr." 

Johnson  was,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  a 
good  deal  with  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  now 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  as  he  doubtless  could 
not  but  have  |i  due  value  for  that  nobleman's 
activity  of  mind,  and  uncommon  acouisitions  of 
important  knowledge,  however  much  he  might 
disapprove  of  other  parts  of  his  lordship's  char- 
acter, which  were  widely  different  from  his  own. 

Morice  Morgann,  Esq.,  author  of  the  very 
ingenious  "  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Falstaff."* 
bemg  a  particular  friend  of  his  lordship,  had 
once  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  Johnson  for 
a  day  or  two  at  Wycombe,  when  this  lord  was 
absent,  and  by  him  I  have  been  favoured  with 
two  anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's 
candour.  Mr  Morgann  and  he  had  a  dispute 
pretty  late  at  night,  in  which  Johnson  would  not 
give  up,  though  he  had  the  wrong  side,  and,  in 
short,  both  kept  the  field.  Next  morning,  when 
they  met  in  the  breakfast-room,  Dr  Johnson 
accosted  Mr  Morj^ann  thus  :  "  Sir,  I  have  been 
thinking  on  our  dispute  last  night— /^?tt  were  in 
tlie  right,'' 

The  other  was  as  follows :—"  Johnson,  for 
sport  perhaps,  or  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
eagerly  maintained  that  Derrick  had  merit  as  a 
writer.  Mr  Morgann  argued  with  him  directly 
in  vain.  At  length  he  had  recourse  to  this 
device.  "Pray,  Sir,"  said  he,  "whether  do 
you  reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poet  ? " 
Johnsonat  once  felthimself  roused,  and  answered, 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency 
between  a  louse  and  a  fiea." 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too  fre- 
quently of  myself  in  company,  he  said  to  me, 
"  BosweU,  you  often  vaunt  so  much  as  to  provoke 
ridicule.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  man  who  was 
standing  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  and  thus  accosted  the  person  next 
him,  *Do  you  know,  Sir,  who  I  am?'  *Now 
Sir,*  said  the  other,  *  I  have  not  that  advantage.' 
*Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  am  iht  great  Twalmley,  who 

*  Johnson  being  asked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay,  answered, 
"  Why,  Sir,  we  sluiU  have  the  man  oomt  forth  again ;  and  as  he 
has  proved  Falstaff  to  be  no  coward,  he  may  pr«v«  Pace  to  b« 
a  very  good  charaaer." 
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invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron.'"**^  The 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  on  my  repeating  the  story  to 
him,  defended  Twalmley,  by  observing  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  epithet  oi great ;  for  Virgil, 
in  his  group  of  worthies  in  the  Elysian  fields — 

<*  Hie  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi,"  &c« 

mentions 

**  Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  arteft." 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morning, 
when  we  were  left  alone  m  his  study,  "  Boswell, 
I  think  I  am  easier  with  you  than  with  almost 
anybody." 

He  would  not  allow  Mr  David  Hume  any 
credit  for  his  political  principles,  though  similar 
to  his  own  ;  saying  of  him,  ^  Sir,  he  was  a  Tory 
by  chance." 

His  acute  observation  of  human  life  made 
him  remark,  "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which  a 
man  exasperates  most  people  more  than  by 
displaying  a  superior  ability  of  brilliancy  in 
conversation.  They  seem  pleased  at  the  time  : 
but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him  at  their 
hearts." 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  great  Dr  Johnson  could  amuse 
himself  with  so  slight  and  playful  a  species  of 
composition  as  a  Charade.  I  have  recovered 
one  which  he  made  on  Dr  Barnard^  now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Killaloe;  who  has  been  pleased  for 
many  years  to  treat  me  with  so  much  intimacy 
and  social  ease,  that  I  may  presume  to  call  him 
not  only  my  right  reverend^  but  my  very  dear 
friend.  I  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  give 
to  the  world  a  just  and  elegant  compliment 
thus  paid  to  his  lordship  by  Johnson. 

CHARADE. 

**  "My  first  t  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or  your 
room, 
My  second  X  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume. 
My  wkoU  §  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is  shared, 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of  Nard." 

Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Cambridge, 
Esq.,  if  he  had  read  the  Spanish  translation 
of  Sallust,  said  to  be  written  by  a  Prince  of 
Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  his  tutor,  who  is 
professedly  the  author  of  a  treatise  annexed, 
on  the  Phoenician  language. 

Mr  Cambridge  commended  the  work,  par- 
ticularly as  he  thought  the  translator  under- 
stood his  author  better  than  is  commonly  the 
case  with  translators;  but  said,  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  purpose  for  which  he  borrowed 
the  book ;  to  see  whether  a  Spaniard  could  be 
better  furnished  with  inscriptions  from  monu- 
ments, coins,  or  other  antiquities,  which  he 
might  more  probably  find  on  a  coast,  so  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Carthage,  than  the  anti- 
quaries of  any  other  countries.    JOHNSON  :  "  I 

•  What  the  fy^eat  Twalmley  was  so  proud  of  having  in- 
vented, was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of  box-iron  for 
smoothing  linexu 

t  Bar. 

i  Nard. 

S  Barnard. 


am  very  sorry  you  were  not  gratified  in  your 
expectations."  Cambridge:  "The  language 
would  have  been  of  little  use,  as  there  is  no 
history  existing  in  that  tongue  to  balance  the 
partial  accounts  which  the  Roman  writers  have 
left  us."  Johnson:  "No,  Sir;  they  have  not 
been  partial;  they  have  told  their  own  story, 
without  shame  or  regard  to  equitable  treatment 
of  their  injured  enemy  ;  they  had  no  compunc- 
tion, no  feeling  for  a  Carthaginian.  Why,  Sir,, 
they  would  never  have  borne  Vir^Ps  description 
of  iCneas's  treatment  of  Dido,  if  she  had  not 
been  a  Carthaginian." 

I  ^tefully  acknowledge  this  and  other  com- 
munications from  Mr  Cambridge,  whom,  if  a 
beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  London,  a  numerous  and 
excellent  library,  which  he  accurately  knows 
and  reads,  a  choice  collection  of  pictures,  which 
he  understands  and  relishes,  an  easy  fortune, 
an  amiable  family,  an  extensive  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance,  distinguished  by  rank,  fashion, 
and  genius,  a  literary  fame,  various,  elegant, 
and  still  increasing,  colloquial  talents  rarely  to 
be  found,  and,  with  all  these  means  of  happiness, 
enjoying,  when  well  advanced  in  years,  health 
and  vigour  of  body,  serenity  and  animation  of 
mind— do  not  entitle  to  be  diddr^sstA  fortumiie 
senex/  I  know  not  to  whom,  in  any  age,  that 
expression  could  with  propriety  have  beai  used. 
Long  may  he  live  to  hear  and  to  feel  it  I 

Johnson's  love  of  little  children,  which  he  dis- 
covered upon  all  occasions,  calling  them  "pretty 
dears,"  and  giving  them  sweetmeats,  was  an 
undoubted  proof  of  the  real  humanity  and 
gentleness  of  his  disposition. 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and 
serious  concern,  not  only  for  their  comfort 
in  this  world,  but  their  happiness  in  the  next, 
was  another  unquestionable  evidence  of  what  all 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  knew 
to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  under  this  head,  to  omit 
the  fondness  which  he  showed  for  animals  which 
he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated 
Hodge  his  cat :  for  whom  he  himself  used  to  go 
out  and  buy  oysters,  lest  the  servants  having- 
that  trouble  should  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor 
creature.  I  am,  unluckily,  one  of  those  who 
have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  uneasy 
when  in  the  room  with  one ;  and  I  own,  I 
frequently  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  same  Hodge.  I  recollect  him  one 
day  scrambling  up  Dr  Johnson's  breast,  appar- 
ently with  much  satisfaction,  while  my  fnend, 
smiling,  and  half-whistling,  rubbed  down  his 
back,  and  pulled  him  by  the  tail ;  and,  when  I 
observed  he  was  a  fine  cat,  saying  :  "  Why,  yes, 
Sir ;  but  I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better 
than  this  ; "  and  then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to 
be  out  of  countenance,  adding,  "but  he  is  a  very 
fine  cat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  account 
which  he  gave  Mr  Langton,  of  the  despicable 
state  of  a  young  gentleman  of  good  family* 
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**  Sir,  when  I  heard  of  him  last,  he  was  running 
about  town  shooting  cats."  And  then,  in  a 
sort  of  kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself 
of  his  own  favourite  ca^  and  said,  "  But  Hodge 
shan't  be  shot :  no,  no,  Hodge  shall  not  be 
shot." 

He  thought  Mr  Beauclerk  made  a  shrewd  and 
judicious  remark  to  Mr  Langton,  who,  after 
having  been  for  the  first  time  in  company  with 
a  well-known  wit  about  town,  was  warmly 
admiring  and  praising  him, — "  See  him  again," 
said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  Hierarchy,  and  particularly 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  has  been  more 
than  once  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
Mr  Seward  saw  him  presented  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  described  his  bow  to  an  Archbishop 
as  such  a  studied  elaboration  of  homage,  such 
an  extension  of  limb,  such  a  flexion  of  body,  as 
have  seldom  or  ever  been  equalled. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning,  with  much  regret, 
that  by  my  own  negligence  I  lost  an  opportunity 
of  having  the  history  of  my  family  from  its 
founder,  Thomas  Boswell,  in  1504,  recorded  and 
illustrated  by  Johnson's  pen.  Such  was  his 
goodness  to  me,  that  when  I  presumed  to  solicit 
him  for  so  great  a  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
"  Let  me  have  all  the  materials  you  can  collect, 
and  I  will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and  English ;  then 
let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be  deposited  in 
various  places  for  secunty  and  preservation."  I 
can  now  only  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  up  for 
this  loss,  keeping  my  |^eat  master  steadily  in 
view.  Family  histories,  like  the  imagines majorum 
of  the  ancients,  excite  to  virtue;  and  I  wish 
that  they  who  really  have  blood  would  be  more 
careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course.  Some 
have  affected  to  laugh  at  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Yvery :  it  would  be  well  if  many  others  would 
transmit  their  pedigrees  to  posterity,  with  the 
same  accuracv  and  generous  zeal,  with  which  the 
noble  lord,^*  who  compiled  that  work,  has 
honoured  and  perpetuated  his  ancestry. 

On  Thursday,  April  10,  I  introduced  to  him, 
at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  the  Honourable  and 
Reverend  William  Stuart,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute;^**  a  gentleman  truly  worthy  of  being  known 
to  Johnson;  being,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and  elegant  manners, 
an  exemplary  parish  priest  in  every  respect. 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sides,  the  tour 
which  Johnson  and  I  had  made  to  the  Hebrides 
was  mentioned.— Johnson  :  "  I  got  an  acquisi- 
tion of  more  ideas  by  it  than  by  anything  that  I 
remember.  I  saw  quite  a  different  system  of 
life."  Boswell  :  "  You  would  not  like  to  make 
the  same  journey  again?"  Johnson:  "Why 
no.  Sir;  not  the  same:  it  is  a  tale  told.  Gravina, 
an  Italian  critic,  observes,  that  every  man  desires 
to  see  that  of  which  he  has  read;  but  no  man 
desires  to  read  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  : 
so  much  does  description  fall  short  of  reality. 
Description  only  excites  curiosity :  seeing  satis- 
fies it.  Other  people  may  go  and  see  the 
Hebrides."  Boswell  :  "  I  should  wish  to  go 
and  see  some  country  totally  different  from  what 


I  have  been  used  to;  such  as  Turkey,  where- 
religion  and  everything  else  are  different" 
Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir;  there  are  two  subjects 
of  curiosity, — the  Christian  world  and  the 
Mahometan  world.  All  the  rest  may  be  con- 
sidered as  barbarous."  Boswell  :  "  Pray,  Sir, 
is  *  The  Turkish  Spy '  a  genuine  book  ?  "  John- 
son  :  "  No,  Sir.  Mrs  Manley,  in  her  Life,  says, 
that  her  father  wrote  the  first  two  volumes  :  and 
in  another  book, '  Dunton's  Life  and  Errors,'  we 
find  that  the  rest  was  written  by  one  Sault,  at 
two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr 
Midgeley."* 

Boswell:  "This  has  been  a  very  factious 
reign,  owing  to  the  too  great  indul|[ence  of 
government."  Johnson  :  "  I  think  so.  Sir.  AVhat 
at  first  was  lenity,  grew  timidity.  Yet  this  is 
reasoning  d posteriorly  and  may  not  be  iust.  Sup- 
posing a  few  had  at  first  been  punished,  I  believe 
faction  would  have  been  crushed  ;  but  it  might 
have  been  said,  that  it  was  a  san^inary  reign. 
A  man  cannot  tell  d  priori  what  will  be  best  for 
government  to  do.  This  reign  has  been  very 
unfortunate.  We  have  had  an  unsuccessful  war  ;. 
but  tliat  does  not  prove  that  we  have  been  ill 
governed.  One  side  or  other  must  prevail  in 
war,  as  one  or  other  must  win  at  play.  When 
we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  governed  ;  nor 
were  the  French  better  governed  when  Louis 
beat  us." 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  I  visited  him,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  whom, 
though  a  Whig,  he  highly  valued.  One  of  the 
best  things  he  ever  said  was  to  this  gentleman  ; 
who,  before  he  set  out  for  Ireland  as  secretary 
to  Lord  Northington,  when  Lord  Lieutenant, 
expressed  to  the  sage  some  modest  and  virtuous 
doubts,  whether  he  could  bring  himself  to 
practise  those  arts  which  it  is  supposed  a  jperson 
m  that  situation  has  occasion  to  employ.  "Don't 
be  afraid.  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  "you  will  soon  make  a  very  pretty 
rascal." 

He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  wonderful 
extent  and  variety  of  London,  and  observed  that 
men  of  curious  inquiry  might  see  in  it  such  modes 
of  life  as  very  few  could  even  imagine.  He  in 
particular  recommended  to  us  to  explore  Wap- 
pingy  which  we  resolved  to  do.t 

Mr  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him,  was 
very  much  distressed  that  a  large  picture  which 
he  had  painted  was  refused  to  be  received  into 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mrs 
Thrale  knew  Johnson's  character  so  superficially 
as  to  represent  him  as  unwilling  to  do  small  acts 
of  benevolence,  and  mentions,  in  particular,  that 
he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter 
in  favour  of  his  friends.    The  truth,  however,  is,. 

•  "The  Turkuh  Spv**  was  pretended  to  have  been  written 
originally  in  Arabic ;  irom  Arabic  translated  into  Italian,  and 
thence  into  English.  The  real  author  of  the  work,  which  was» 
in  fact,  originally  written  in  Italian,  was  L  P.  Marana,  a, 
Genoese,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1693. 

t  We  accordingly  carried  our  sdieme  into  execotion  in 
October  1799  ;>«>  but  whether  from  that  uniformity  which  has 
in  modem  umes,  in  a  great  degree,  spread  through  every  part  <£' 
the  metropolis,  or  from  our  want  of  sufficient  exertion,  we  were- 
disappointed. 
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that  he  was  remarkable,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  for  what  she  denies  to  him  ;  and,  above 
all,  for  this  very  sort  of  kindness,  writing  letters 
for  those  to  whom  his  solicitations  might  be  of 
service.  He  now  gave  Mr  Lowe  the  following, 
of  which  I  was  diligent  enough,  with  his  per- 
mission, to  take  copies  at  the  next  coffee-house, 
while  Mr  Windham  was  so  good  as  to  stay 
by  me. 

**TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

''AprH  12,  1783. 

"Sir, 

**  Mr  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off  from 
all  credit  and  all  hope,  by  the  rejection  of  his 
picture  from  the  exhibition.  Upon  this  work  he 
has  exhausted  all  his  powers,  and  suspended  all 
his  expectations ;  and  certainly,  to  be  refused  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  public,  is 
in  Itself  a  very  great  hardship.  It  is  to  be  con- 
demned without  a  trial. 

"  If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of  this 
incapacitating  edict,  you  would  deliver  an  un- 
happy man  from  great  affliction.  The  council 
has  sometimes  reversed  its  own  determination ; 
and  I  hope  that,  by  your  interposition,  this  luck- 
less picture  may  be  got  admitted. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 


"to  MR  BARRY. 

^*Apra  12,  1783. 

"Sir, 

"  Mr  Lowe's  exclusion  from  the  exhibition 
gives  him  more  trouble  than  you  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  council  could  imagine  or  in- 
tend. He  considers  disgrace  and  ruin  as  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  your  determination. 

"  He  says  that  some  pictures  have  been  re- 
ceived after  rejection :  and  if  there  be  any  such 
precedent,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  use 
your  interest  in  his  favour.  Of  his  work  I  can 
say  nothing ;  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of  painting ; 
and  this  picture  I  never  saw :  but  I  conceive  it 
extremely  hard  to  shut  out  any  man  from  the 
possibility  of  success;  and  therefore  I  repeat 
my  request  that  you  will  propose  the  re-con- 
sideration  of  Mr  Lowe's  case;  and  if  there  be 
any  among  the  council  with  whom  my  name  can 
have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to  communicate  to 
them  the  desire  of.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson.'' 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted; and  Mr  Lowe's  performance  was  ad- 
mitted at  Somerset  Place.  The  subject,  as  I 
recollect,  was  the  Deluge,  at  that  point  of  time 
when  the  water  was  verging  to  the  top  of  the 
last  uncovered  mountain.  Near  to  the  spot  was 
seen  the  last  of  the  antediluvian  race,  exclusive 
of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  ark  of  Noah. 
This  was  one  of  those  giants,  then  the  inhabi- 


tants of  the  earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim, 
and  with  one  of  his  hands  held  aloft  his  in&nt 
child.  Upon  the  small  remaining  dry  spot  ap- 
peared a  famished  lion,  ready  to  spring  at  the 
child  and  devour  it  Mr  Lowe  told  me  that 
Johnson  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  your  picture  is  noble 
and  probable."  "A  compliment  indeed,"  said 
Mr  Lowe,  "from  a  man  who  cannot  lie,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken."  ^^ 

About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs  Lucy  Porter, 
mentioning  his  bad  health,  and  that  he  in- 
tended a  visit  to  Lichfield.  "It  is,"  says  he^ 
"  with  no  great  expectation  of  amendment  that 
I  make  every  year  a  journey  into  the  country; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  those  whose  kindness 
has  been  often  experienced." 

On  April  18  (being  Good  Friday)  I  found  him 
at  breakfast,  in  his  usual  manner  upon  that  day, 
drinking  tea  without  milk,  and  eating  a  cross-bim 
to  prevent  faintness.  We  went  to  St  Clement's 
church,  as  formerly.  When  we  came  home  from 
church,  he  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  stone 
seats  at  his  garden  door,  and  I  took  the  other, 
and  thus  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  placid  frame  of 
mind,  he  talked  away  very  easily.  JOHNSON : 
"  Were  I  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  not  be 
very  hospitable ;  I  should  not  have  crowds  in  my 
house."  BOSWELL ;  "  Sir  Alexander  Dick  tells 
me,  that  he  remembers  having  a  thousand  people 
in  a  year  to  dine  at  his  house  ;  that  is,  reckonmg 
each  person  as  one,  each  time  that  he  dined 
there."  Johnson  :  "  That,  Sir,  is  about  three  a 
day."  BoswELL:  "  How  your  statement  lessens 
the  idea."  Johnson  :  "  That,  Sir,  is  the  good  of 
counting.  It  brings  everything  to  a  certainty, 
which  before  floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely." 
BosWELL  :  "  But  Omne  ipiotum  pro  fnagnifico 
est;  one  is  sorry  to  have  this  diminished."  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Sir,  you  should  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
delighted  with  error."  Boswell  :  "  Three  a-day 
seem  but  few."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  he  who 
entertains  three  a-day  does  very  liberally.  And 
if  there  is  a  large  family,  the  poor  entertain  those 
three ;  for  they  eat  what  the  poor  would  ^et : 
tli^e  must  be  superfluous  meat ;  it  must  be  given 
to  the  poor,  or  thrown  out."  BoswELL :  "  I  ob- 
serve in  London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and 
gather  bones,  which  I  understand  are  manufac- 
tured." Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir;  they  boil  them, 
and  extract  a  grease  from  them  for  greasing 
wheels  and  other  purposes.  Of  the  best  pieces 
they  make  a  mock  ivory,  which  is  used  for  hails 
to  knives,  and  various  other  things  ;  the  coarser 
pieces  they  bum  and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes.* 
Boswell:  "For  what  purpose.  Sir?"  John- 
son :  "  Why,  Sir,  for  making  a  furnace  for  the 
chemists  for  melting  iron.  A  paste  made  of 
burnt  bones  will  stand  a  stronger  heat  tlum 
anything  else.  Consider,  Sir,  if  you  are  to  melt 
iron,  you  cannot  line  your  pot  with  brass,  because 
it  is  softer  than  iron,  and  would  melt  sooner; 
nor  with  iron,  for  though  malleable  iron  is  harder 
than  cast  iron,  yet  it  would  not  do ;  but  a  paste 
of  burnt  bones  will  not  melt"  BoswELL  :  "  Do 
you  know.  Sir,  I  have  discovered  a  manufacture 
to  a  great  extent,  of  what  you  only  piddle  at—  , 
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scraping  and  drying  the  peel  of  oranges.*  At  a 
place  in  Newgate  Street,  there  is  a  prodigious 
quantity  prepared,  which  they  sell  to  thedistillers." 
JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  I  believe  they  make  a  higher 
thing  out  of  them  than  a  spirit ;  they  make  what 
is  called  orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the  orange  in- 
spissated, which  they  mix  perhaps  with  common 
pomatum,  and  make  it  fragrant.  The  oil  does 
not  fly  off  in  the  drying." 

BoswELL :  "  I  wish  to  have  a  good  walled 
garden."  Johnson:  "I  don't  think  it  would 
be  worth  the  expense  to  you.  We  compute  in 
England,  a  park-wall  at  a  thousand  pounds  a 
mile ;  now  a  garden-wall  must  cost  at  least  as 
much.  You  intend  your  trees  should  grow  higher 
than  a  deer  will  leap.  Now  let  us  see : — for  a 
hundred  pounds  you  could  only  have  forty-four 
square  yards,  which  is  very  little;  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  you  may  have  eighty-four  square  yards, 
which  is  very  well.  But  when  will  you  get 
the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  walls,  in 
fruit,  in  your  climate  ?  No,  Sir,  such  contention 
with  Nature  is  not  worth  while.  I  would  plant 
an  orchard,  and  have  plenty  of  such  fruit  as  npens 
well  in  your  country.  My  friend,  Dr  Madden, 
of  Ireland,  said,  that,  *  in  an  orchard  there  should 
be  enough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay  up,  enough  to 
be  stolen,  and  enough  to  rot  upon  the  ground.' 
Cherries  are  an  early  fruit ;  you  may  have  them, 
and  you  may  have  the  early  apples  and  pears." 
BoswELL:  "Wecannot  have  nonpareils."  John- 
son :  **  Sir,  you  can  no  more  have  nonpareils 
than  you  can  have  grapes."  Boswell:  "We 
have  them.  Sir ;  but  they  are  very  bad."  John- 
son :  "  Nay,  Sir,  never  try  to  have  a  thing 
merely  to  show  that  you  cannot  have  it.  From 
ground  that  would  let  for  forty  shillings  you  may 
have  a  large  orchard  ;  and  you  see  it  costs  you 
only  forty  shillings.  Nay,  you  may  gpraze  the 
ground  when  the  trees  are  grown  up ;  you  cannot, 
while  they  are  young."  Boswell  :  "  Is  not  a 
good  garden  a  very  common  thing  in  England, 
Sir?"  Johnson:  "  Not  so  common.  Sir,  as  you 
imagine.  In  Lincolnshire  there  is  hardly  an 
orchard ;  in  Staffordshire  very  little  fruit" 
Boswell:  " Has  Langton  no  orchard?"  John- 
son: "No,  Sir."  Boswell:  "How so.  Sir?" 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  from  the  general  negli- 
gence of  the  country.  He  has  it  not,  because 
nobody  else  has  it."  BoswELL :  "A  hot-house 
is  a  certain  thing ;  I  may  have  that."  John- 
son :  "  A  hot-house  is  pretty  certain ;  but  you 
must  first  build  it,  then  you  must  keep  fires  in  it, 
and  you  must  have  a  gardener  to  take  care  of 
it."  Boswell  :  "  But  if  I  have  a  gardener  at 
anyrate— "  JOHNSON:  "Why, yes."  Boswell: 
"  rd  have  it  near  my  house ;  there  is  no  need 
to  have  it  in  the  orchard."  JOHNSON :  "Yes, 
I'd  have  it  near  my  house.  I  would  plant  a 
great  many  currants  ;  the  fruit  is  good,  and  they 
make  a  pretty  sweetmeat" 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some  may 

*  It  is  suggested  to  me,  br  an  anonjrmotis  annotator  on  my 
work,  that  the  reason  why  I/r  Johnson  collected  the  peels  of 
8<^ueezed  oranges  may  be  found  in  the  asSth  Letter  in  Mm 
Piozzi's  Collection,  where  it  appears  that  be  reooninieDded 
^'  dried  orange-peel,  finely*powdered,"  as  a  mediciiM. 


think  trifling,  in  order  to  show  clearly  how  this 
great  man,  whose  mind  could  grasp  such  large 
and  extensive  subjects,  as  he  has  shown  in  his 
literary  labours,  was  yet  well  informed  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  and  loved  to  illustrate 
them. 

Mr  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elocu- 
tion, came  in,  and  then  we  went  upstairs  into  the 
study.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  taught  many 
clergymen.  JOHNSON:  "I  hope  not."  Walker: 
"I  have  taught  only  one,  and  he  is  the 
best  reader  I  ever  heard,  not  by  my  teaching,, 
but  by  his  own  natural  talents."  Johnson: 
"  Were  he  the  best  reader  in  the  world,  I  would 
not  have  it  told  that  he  was  taught."  Here  was 
one  of  his  peculiar  prejudices.  Could  it  be  any 
disadvantage  to  the  clergyman  to  have  it  known 
that  he  was  taught  an  easy  and  graceful  de- 
livery? Boswell:  "Will  you  not  allow,  Sir, 
that  a  man  may  be  taught  to  read  well?"^ 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  so  far  as  to  read  better 
than  he  might  do  without  being  taught,  yes. 
Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  reading,  but  that  one  read  as  well 
as  another."  Boswell:  "It  is  wonderful  to 
see  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastic  about  oratory 
as  ever."  Walker  :  "  His  enthusiasm,  as  ta 
what  oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  great :  but  he 
reads  well."  Johnson  :  "  He  reads  well,  but 
he  reads  low ;  and  you  know  it  is  much  easier 
to  read  low  than  to  read  high ;  for  when  you 
read  high,  you  are  much  more  limited,  your 
loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and  so  the  variety 
is  less  in  proportion  to  the  loudness.  Now 
some  people  have  occasion  to  speak  to  an  ex* 
tensive  audience,  and  must  speak  loud  to  be 
heard."  Walker  :  "  The  art  is  to  read  strong, 
though  low." 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language :— Johnson: 
"It  must  have  come  by  inspiration.  A  thousand, 
nay,  a  million  of  children  could  not  invent  a 
language.  While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there 
is  not  understanding  enough  to  form  a  language; 
by  the  time  that  there  is  understanding  enough, 
the  organs  are  become  stiff.  We  know  that 
after  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn  to  pronounce 
a  new  language.  No  foreigner,  who  comes  to 
England  when  advanced  in  life,  ever  pronounces 
English  tolerably  well;  at  least  such  instances 
are  very  rare.  When  I  maintain  that  language 
must  have  come  by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean 
that  inspiration  is  required  for  rhetoric,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  language;  for  when  once  man 
has  language,  we  can  conceive  that  he  may 
gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I  mean  only 
mat  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to 
give  man  the  faculty  of  speech;  to  inform  him 
that  he  may  have  speech;  which  I  think  he 
could  no  more  find  out  without  inspiration  than 
cows  or  hogs  would  think  of  such  a  fSacuhy." 
Walker:  "  Do  you  think.  Sir,  that  there  are 
any  perfect  synonyms  in  any  language  ?  "  JOHN- 
SON: "  Originally  there  were  not;  but  by  using 
words  negligently,  or  in  poetry,  one  word  comes 
to  be  confounded  with  another." 

He  talked  of  Dr  Dodd.    "  A  friend  of  mine," 
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said  he,  "  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  a  lady 
wished  to  have  Dr  Dodd's  picture  in  a  bracelet, 
and  asked  me  for  a  motto.  I  said,  I  could  think 
of  no  better  than  Currat  Lex,  I  was  very  will- 
ing to  have  him  pardoned;  that  is,  to  have  the 
sentence  changed  to  transportation;  but,  when 
he  was  once  hanged,  I  did  not  wish  he  should 
be  made  a  saint." 

Mrs  Bumey,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr  Bumey, 
came  in,  and  he  seemed  to  be  entertained  wiUi 
her  conversation. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extrava- 
gantly expensive.  Johnson,  from  his  dislike  to 
exaggeration  would  not  allow  that  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  any  extraordinary  pomp.  "  Were 
there  not  six  horses  to  each  coach?"  said  Mrs 
Bumey.  JOHNSON:  "Madam,  there  were  no 
more  six  horses  than  six  phoenixes.'*** 

Mrs  Bumey  wondered  that  some  very  beauti- 
ful new  buildings  should  be  erected  in  Moor- 
iields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation  as  between 
Bedlam  and  St  Luke's  Hospital;  and  said  she 
could  not  live  there.  JOHNSON :  "  Nay,  Madam, 
you  see  nothing  there  to  hurt  you.  You  no  more 
think  of  madness  by  having  windows  that  look 
to  Bedlam,  than  you  think  of  death  by  having 
windows  that  look  to  a  churchyard."  MRS 
Burney:  **We  may  look  to  a  churchyard. 
Sir;  for  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in 
mind  of  death."  Johnson:  "Nay,  Madam,  if 
you  go  to  that,  it  is  right  that  we  should  be 
kept  in  mind  of  madness,  which  is  occasioned 
by  too  much  indulgence  of  imagination.  I  think 
a  very  moral  use  may  be  made  of  these  new 
buildings;  I  would  have  those  who  have  heated 
imaginations  live  there,  and  take  warning." 
Mrs  Burney:  "But,  Sir,  many  of  the  poor 
people  that  are  mad,  have  become  so  from 
disease,  or  from  distressing  events.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  their  fault,  but  their  misfortune,  and 
therefore  to  think  of  them  is  a  melancholy 
consideration." 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was  too 
late  for  the  service  of  the  church  at  three  o'clock. 
I  took  a  walk,  and  left  him  alone  for  some  time ; 
then  returned,  and  we  had  coffee  and  conver- 
sation again  by  ourselves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of 
mine,*'''  as  a  curious  case  for  his  opinion: — "He  is 
the  most  inexplicable  man  to  me  that  I  ever  knew. 
Can  you  explain  him.  Sir?  He  is,  I  really  be- 
lieve, noble-minded,  generous,  and  princely. 
But  his  most  intimate  friends  may  be  separated 
from  him  for  years,  without  his  ever  asking  a 
question  concerning  them.  He  will  meet  them 
with  a  formality,  a  coldness,  a  stately  indifference; 
but  when  they  come  close  to  him,  and  fairly  en- 
gage him  in  conversation,  they  find  him  as  easy, 
pleasant,  and  kind  as  they  could  wish.  One 
then  supposes  that  what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon 
be  renewed ;  but  stay  away  from  him  for  half  a 
year,  and  he  will  neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to 
inquire  about  you."  JOHNSON :  "  Why,  Sir,  I 
cannot  ascertain  his  character  exactly,  as  I  do  not 
know  him  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  have  such  a 
man  for  my  friend.     He  may  love  study,  and 


wish  not  to  be  interrupted  by  his  friend;  Amid 
fures  iemporis.  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and 
be  so  much  occupied  with  petty  pursuits,  that  he 
may  not  want  friends.  Or  he  may  have  a  notion 
that  there  is  a  dignity  in  appeann^  indifferent, 
while  he  in  fact  may  not  be  more  mdifierent  at 
his  heart  than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St  Clement's, 
at  seven,  and  then  parted. 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  being  Easter  Day,  after 
attending  solemn  service  at  St  Paul's,  I  came  to 
Dr  Johnson,  and  found  Mr  Lowe,  the  painter, 
sitting  with  him.  Mr  Lowe  mentioned  the  great 
number  of  new  buildings  of  late  in  London,  yet 
that  Dr  Johnson  had  observed,  that  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  not  increased.  JOHNSON: 
'*  Why,  Sir,  the  bills  of  mortality  prove  that  no 
more  people  die  now  than  formerly ;  so  it  is  plain 
no  more  live.  The  register  of  births  proves 
nothing;  for  not  one-tenth  of  the  people  of 
London  are  bom  there."  Boswell:  "I  believe. 
Sir,  a  great  many  of  the  children  bom  in  London 
die  early."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes,  Sir."  Bos- 
well :  **  But  those  who  do  live,  are  as  stout  and 
strong  people  as  any :  Dr  Price  says,  they  must 
be  naturally  strong  to  get  through."  JOHNSON: 
"  That  is  system.  Sir.  A  great  traveller  observes. 
that  it  is  said  there  are  no  weak  or  deformed 
people  among  the  Indians ;  but  he  with  much 
sagacity  assigns  the  reason  of  this,  which  is,  that 
the  hardship  of  their  life,  as  hunters  and  fishers, 
does  not  allow  weak  or  diseased  children  to  erow 
up.  Now  had  I  been  an  Indian  I  must  have 
died  early  ;  my  eyes  would  not  have  served  me 
to  get  food.  I  indeed  now  could  fish,  gfive  me 
English  tackle ;  but  had  I  been  an  Indian  I  must 
have  starved,  or  they  would  have  knocked  me  on 
the  head,  when  they  saw  I  could  do  nothing." 
Boswell:  "Perhaps  they  would  have  taken 
care  of  you:  we  are  told  they  are  fond  of  oratory; 
you  would  have  talked  to  them."  JOHNSON: 
"  Nay,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  lived  long  enough 
to  be  fit  to  talk;  I  should  have  been  dead  before 
I  was  ten  years  old.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  a 
savage,  when  he  is  hungry,  will  not  carry  about 
with  him  a  looby  of  nine  years  old,  who  cannot 
help  himself.  They  have  no  affection.  Sir. 
Boswell:  "  I  believenaiural  affection,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  is  very  small."  JOHNSON: 
"  Sir,  natural  affection  is  nothing:  but  affection 
from  principle  and  established  duty,  is  some- 
times wonderfully  strong."  LowE:  "A  hen.  Sir, 
will  feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to  herself.* 
JOHNSON:  "  But  we  don't  know  that  the  hen  is 
hungry;  let  the  hen  be  fairly  hungry,  and  Pll 
warrant  she'll  peck  the  com  herself.  A  cock,  I 
believe,  will  feed  hens  instead  of  himself;  but  we 
don't  know  that  the  cock  is  hungry."  Boswell: 
"And  that.  Sir,  is  not  from  affection  but 
gallantry.  But  some  of  the  Indians  have 
affection."  JOHNSON:  "Sir,  that  they  help 
some  of  their  children  is  plain;  for  some  of 
them  live,  which  they  could  not  do  without 
being  helped." 

1  dined  with  him.     The  company  were,  Mrs 
Williams,  Mrs  Desmoulins,  and  Mr  Lowe.     He 
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seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked  little,  grew  drowsy 
soon  after  dinner,  and  retired,  upon  which  I 
•went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr  Burke's  seat  in 
the  country,  from  whence  I  was  recalled  by  an 
express,  that  a  near  relation  of  mine'*®  had  killed 
his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was  himself 
dangerously  wounded,  I  saw  little  of  Dr  John- 
son till  Monday,  April  28,  when  I  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day  with  him,  and 
introduced  the  subject,  which  then  chiefly 
occupied  my  mind.  Johnson  :  "  I  do  not  see, 
Sir^  that  fighting  is  absolutely  forbidden  in 
scripture;  I  see  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self- 
defence."  BoswELL:  "The  Quakers  say  it  is; 
'  Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek,  offer 
him  also  the  other.'"  JOHNSON:  "But  stay, 
Sir;  the  text  is  meant  only  to  have  the  effect  of 
moderating  passion;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not 
to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense.  We  see  this  from 
the  context,  where  there  are  other  recommenda- 
tions, which  I  warrant  you  the  Quaker  will  not 
take  literally;  as,  for  instance,  *From  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  thou  not  away.'  Let 
a  man  whose  credit  is  bad,  come  to  a  Quaker, 
and  say,  *  Well,  Sir,  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds;' 
he  will  And  him  as  unwilling  as  any  other  man. 
No,  Sir,  a  man  may  shoot  the  man  who  invades 
his  character,  as  he  may  shoot  him  who 
attempts  to  break  into  his  housC*^  So  in 
1745,  n™y  friend,  Tom  Gumming  the  Quaker, 
said  he  would  not  fight,  but  he  would  drive  an 
ammunition  cart ;  and  we  know  that  the  Quakers 
have  sent  flannel  waistcoats  to  our  soldiers,  to 
enable  them  to  fight  better."  BoswELL:  "When 
a  man  is  the  aggressor,  and  by  ill-usage  forces 
on  a  duel  in  which  he  is  killed,  have  we  not 
little  ground  to  hope  that  he  is  gone  to  a  state 
of  happiness  ?  "  JOHNSON  ;  "  Sir,  we  are  not  to 
judge  determinately  of  the  state  in  which  a  man 
leaves  this  life.  He  may  in  a  moment  have 
repented  eflfectually,  and  it  is  possible  may  have 
been  accepted  of  God.  There  is,  in  *  Gamden's 
Kemains,'  an  epitaph  upon  a  very  wicked  man, 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  say, 

*  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  asked,  I  mercy  found.'" 

BOSWELL  :  "  Is  not  the  expression  in  the  Burial- 
service,  *in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
blessed  resurrection,'  too   strong    to  be  used 

*  I  think  it  necessary  to  caution  my  readers  a^ainAt  con- 
cludinj;  that  in  this  or  any  other  conversation  of  Dr  Johnson, 
they  have  his  serious  and  deliberate  opinion  on  the  mbject 
of  duelling.  In  my  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides," 
-:;r(l  cd.  p.  386,  it  appears  that  he  made  this  frank  confession : 
'*  Nobody  at  times  talks  more  laxly  than  I  do ; "  and  ibidf 
p.  231.  "he  fairly  owned  he  could  not  explain  the  rationality 
of  duclline."  We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  he  could  not  think 
that  Justihable,  which  seems  so  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  from 
the  prevalent  notions  of  honour,  a  gentleman  who  receives  a 
challenge  is  reduced  to  a  dreadful  utemative.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  fumi&hed  by  a  clause  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Colonel  Thomas,  of  the  Guards,  written  the  night  before  be 
fell  in  a  duel,  September  3,  1^83  :  "  In  the  first  place,  I  commit 
my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  nopes  of  His  mercy  uid  pardoo 
for  the  irreligious  step  I  now  (in  compliance  vrith  tne  un- 
warrantable customs  of  this  wicked  world}  put  myself  under  the 
faece&sity  of  taking." 


indiscriminately,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  when 
those  over  whose  bodies  it  is  said,  have  been 
notoriously  profane?"  JOHNSON:  "It  is  sure 
and  certain  hope,  Sir;  not  belief/*  I  did  not 
insist  farther;  but  cannot  help  thinking  that 
less  positive  words  would  be  more  proper.* 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  fat,  so 
as  to  be  incommoded  with  corpulency :  he  said, 
"  He  eats  too  much.  Sir."  Boswell  :  "  I  don't 
know.  Sir ;  you  will  see  one  man  fat  who  eats 
moderately,  and  another  lean  who  eats  a  great 
deal."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain  that  if 
he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than  he  should 
have  done.  One  man  may  have  a  digestion  that 
consumes  food  better  than  common ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  solidity  is  increased  by  putting 
something  to  it"  Boswell :  "But  may  not 
solids  swell  and  be  distended?"  Johnson: 
"Yes,  Sir,  they  may  swell  and  be  distended; 
but  that  is  not  fat." 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentle- 
man for  supposed  delinquencies  in  India.^** 
Johnson:  "What  foundation  there  is  for 
accusation  I  know  not ;  but  they  will  not  get  at 
him.  Where  bad  actions  are  committed  at  so 
great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure  the 
evidence  till  the  scent  becomes  cold :  there  is 
a  cloud  between  which  cannot  be  penetrated : 
therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear 
that  the  best  plan  for  the  government  of  India 
is  a  despotic  governor ;  for  if  he  be  a  good  man^ 
it  is  evidently  the  best  government :  and  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is  better  to  have 
one  plunderer  than  many.  A  governor,  whose 
power  is  checked,  lets  others  plunder,  that  he 
himself  may  be  allowed  to  plunder ;  but  if  de- 
spotic, he  sees  that  the  more  he  lets  others 
plunder,  the  less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he 
restrains  them;  and  though  he  himself  plunders, 
the  country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with  being 
plundered  by  numbers." 

1  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which 
had  been  received  for  reviewing ;  and,  as 
evidence  of  this,  that  it  had  been  proved  in  a 
trial  that  Dr  Shebbeare  had  received  six 
guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary  labour. 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas  for  a 
particular  sheet,  but  not  communibus  skeetibus/* 
Boswell  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  by  a  sheet  of  review  is 
it  meant  that  it  shall  be  all  of  the  writer's  own 
composition?  or  are  extracts,  made  from  the 
book  reviewed,  deducted?"    Johnson:  "No, 

*  Upon  this  objection  the  Reverend  Mr  Ralph  Churtoo, 
Fellow  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  satufactory  observation.  "  The  passage  in  the 
Burial'service  does  not  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  j 


interred,  but  the  general  resurrection;  it  is  in  sure  and  certain  hoi 
of  the  resurrection—not  kU  resurrection.  Where  the  deceased  U 
really  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  voy  different,  *  as  our  hope  it 
this  our  brother  doth'  [rest  in  Christ],  a  mode  of  speech  con- 
sistent with  everything  but  absolute  certainty  that  a  penoo 
departed  doth  not  rest  m  Christ,  which  no  one  can  be  assured 
of  without  immediate  revelation  from  Heaven.  In  the  first  of 
these  places,  also,  'eternal  life'  does  not  necessarily  mean 
eternity  of  bliss,  but  merely  the  eternity  of  the  state,  whether 
in  happiness  or  in  misery,  to  ensue  upon  the  resurrection; 
which  IS  probably  the  sense  of  *  the  lite  everlasting,'  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  See  Wheatly  and  Bennet  oa  the  Coounoa 
Prayer." 
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Sir ;  it  is  a  sheet,  no  matter  of  what"  Bos- 
WELL:  "I  think  that  it  is  not  reasonable." 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more 
easily  write  a  sheet  all  his  own,  than  read  an 
octavo  volume  to  get  extracts."  To  one  of 
Johnson's  wonderful  fertility  of  mind,  I  believe, 
writing  was  really  easier  than  reading  and  ex- 
tracting; but  with  ordinary  men  the  case  is 
very  different.  A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  depend 
upon  the  care  and  judgment  with  which  ex- 
tracts are  made.  I  can  suppose  the  operation 
to  be  tedious  and  difficult;  but  in  many  in- 
stances we  must  observe  crude  morsels  cut  out 
of  books  as  if  at  random ;  and  when  a  large 
extract  is  made  from  one  place,  it  surely  may 
be  done  with  very  little  trouble.  One,  however, 
I  must  acloiowledge,  might  be  led,  from  the 
practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose  that  they  take 
a  pleasure  in  original  writing ;  for  we  often  find, 
that  instead  of  giving  an  accurate  account  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  author  whose  work 
they  are  reviewing,  which  is  surely  the  proper 
business  of  a  literary  journal,  they  produce  some 
plausible  and  ingenious  conceits  of  their  own, 
upon  the  topics  which  have  been  discussed. 

Upon  bemg  told  that  old  Mr  Sheridan,  in- 
dignant at  the  neglect  of  his  oratorical  plans, 
had  threatened  to  go  to  America— Johnson  : 
**I  hope  he  will  go  to  America."  Boswell: 
"The  Americans  don't  want  oratory."  JOHN- 
SON :  "  But  we  can  want  Sheridan." 

On  Monday,  April  28,  I  found  him  at  home 
in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr  Seward  with  him. 
Horace  having  been  mentioned — Boswell  ; 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  his  works. 
One  finds  there  almost  everything  but  religion." 
Seward  :  "  He  speaks  of  his  returning  to  it, 
in  his  Ode  Parens  Deorum  cultoret  infrequens,^^ 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  was  not  in  earnest ;  this 
was  merely  poetical"  Boswell  :  "  There  are, 
I  am  afraid,  many  people  who  have  no  religion 
at  all."  Seward:  "And  sensible  people  too." 
Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  not  sensible  in  that 
respect.  There  must  be  either  a  natural  or  a 
moral  stupidity,  if  one  lives  in  a  total  neglect 
of  so  very  important  a  concern."  Seward  : 
"  I  wonder  that  there  should  be  people  without 
religion."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  need  not 
wonder  at  this,  when  you  consider  how  large  a 
proportion  of  almost  every  man's  life  is  passed 
without  thinking  of  it.  I  myself  was  for  some 
years  totally  regardless  of  religion.  It  had 
dropped  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  at  an  early 
part  of  my  life.  Sickness  brought  it  back,  and 
I  hope  I  have  never  lost  it  since."  Boswell  : 
**  My  dear  Sir,  what  a  man  must  you  have  been 
without  religion  I  Why  you  must  have  gone 
on  drinking,  and  swearing,  and — "  Johnson 
(with  a  smile) :  "  I  drank  enough  and  swore 
enough  to  be  sure."  Seward  :  "  One  should 
think  that  sickness,  and  the  view  of  death, 
would  make  more  men  religious.*  Johnson  : 
**  Sir,  they  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it : 
they  have  not  the  first  notion.  A  man  who 
has  never  had  religion  before,  no  more  grows 
religious  when  he  is  sick,  than  a  man  who 


has  never  learned  figures  can  count  when  he 
has  need  of  calculation." 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours^  whom  we 
valued  much,  but  observed  that  he  was  too  ready 
to  introduce  religious  discourse  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Johnson:  "Why,  yes,  Sir,  he  will  intro- 
duce religious  discourse  without  seeing  whether 
it  will  end  in  instruction  and  improvement,  or  pro- 
duce some  profane  jest  He  would  introduce  it  in 
the  company  of  Wilkes,  and  twenty  more  such." 

I  mentioned  Dr  Johnson's  excellent  distinction 
between  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of 
teaching.  JOHNSON  :  "  Consider,  Sir ;  if  you 
have  children  whom  you  wish  to  educate  in  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  there 
comes  a  Quaker  who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his 
principles,  you  would  drive  away  the  Quaker- 
You  would  not  trust  to  the  predomination  of  right, 
which  you  believe  is  in  your  opinions ;  you  will 
keep  wrong  out  of  their  heads .  Now  the  vulgar 
are  the  children  of  the  State.  If  any  one  at- 
tempts to  teach  them  doctrines  contrary  to  what 
the  State  approves,  the  magistrate  may  and  ought 
to  restrain  him."  Seward:  "Would  you  rest  raia 
private  conversation.  Sir  ?"  Johnson  :  "Why, 
Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  private  conversa* 
tion  begins  and  where  it  ends.  If  we  three  sho  uld 
discuss  even  the  great  question  concerning  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves,  we 
should  not  be  restrained ;  for  that  would  be  to 
put  an  end  to  all  improvement.  But  if  we  should 
discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten  boarding-school 
girls  and  as  many  boys,  I  think  the  magistrate 
would  do  well  to  put  us  in  the  stocks,  to  finisb 
the  debate  there." 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a  curioiis 
little  printed  poem,  on  repairing  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  by  David  MaHoch^  which  bethought 
would  please  Johnson,  as  affording  clear  evidence 
that  Mallet  had  appeared  even  as  a  litenuy 
character  by  the  name  oi  Malloch^  his  changing 
which  to  one  of  softer  sound^had  ^iven  Johnson 
occasion  to  introduce  him  into  his  Dictionary, 
under  the  article  Alias,  This  piece  was,  I  sup- 
pose, one  of  Mallet's  first  essays.  It  is  preserved 
m  his  works,  with  several  variations.  Johnson 
having  read  aloud,  from  the  beginning  of  it, 
where  there  were  some  commonplace  assertions 
as  to  the  superiority  of  ancient  times  : — "  How 
false,"  said  he,  "  is  all  this,  to  say  that  in  ancient 
times  learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to  a  peer  as  it 
is  now.  In  ancient  times  a  peer  was  as  ignorant 
as  any  one  else.  He  would  have  been  angry  to 
have  it  thought  he  could  write  his  name.  Men 
in  ancient  times  dared  to  stand  forth  with  a 
degree  of  ignorance  with  which  nobody  would 
dare  now  to  stand  forth.  I  am  always  angry 
when  I  hear  ancient  times  praised  at  the  expense 
of  modem  times.  There  is  now  a  great  deal 
more  learning  in  the  world  than  there  was 
formerly,  for  it  is  universally  diffused.  You  have, 
perhaps,  no  man  who  knows  as  much  Greek 
and  Latin  as  Bentley ;  no  man  who  knows  as 
much  mathematics  as  Newton;  but  you  have 
many  more  men  who  know  Greek  and  Latin^ 
and  who  know  mathematics." 
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On  Thursday,  May  i,  I  visited  him  in  the 
evening  along  with  young  Mr  Burke.  He  said, 
"It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  little 
reading  in  the  world,  and  so  much  writing. 
People  in  general  do  not  willingly  read,  if  they 
can  have  anything  else  to  amuse  them.  There 
must  be  an  external  impulse;  emulation,  or 
vanity,  or  avarice.  The  progress  which  the 
understanding  makes  through  a  book,  has  more 
pain  than  pleasure  in  it  Language  is  scanty, 
and  inadequate  to  express  the  nice  gradations 
and  mixtures  of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a 
book  of  science  from  pure  inclination.  The 
books  that  we  do  read  with  pleasure  are  li^ht 
compositions,  which  contain  a  qjuick  succession 
of  events.  However,  I  have  this  year  read  all 
Virgil  through.  I  read  a  book  of  the  iEneid 
every  night;  so  it  was  done  in  twelve  nights, 
and  I  had  a  great  delight  in  it  The  Georgics 
did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  except  the 
fourth  book.  The  Eclogues  I  have  almost  all  by 
heart.  I  do  not  think  the  story  of  the  -/Eneid 
interesting.  I  like  the  story  of  the  Odyssey 
much  better;  and  this,  not  on  account  of  the 
wonderful  things  which  it  contains;  for  there 
are  wonderful  things  enough  in  the  i^neid — the 
ships  of  the  Trojans  turned  to  sea-nymphs, — 
the  tree  at  Polydorus's  tomb  dropping  olood. 
The  story  of  the  Odyssey  is  interesting,  as  a 
great  part  of  it  is  domestic  It  has  been  said 
there  is  pleasure  in  writing,  particularly  in  writing 
verses.  I  allow  you  may  have  pleasure  from 
writing,  after  it  is  over,  if  you  have  written  well ; 
but  you  don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  I  know, 
when  I  have  been  writing  verses,  I  have  run  my 
finger  down  the  margin,  to  see  how  many  I  had 
made,  and  how  few  I  had  to  make.'' 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour, 
and  although  I  have  no  note  of  the  particulars 
of  young  Mr  Burke's  conversation,  it  is  but 
justice  to  mention  in  general,  that  it  was  such 
that  Dr  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "He 
did  very  well  indeed ;  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  his 
father." 

"to  sir  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

**  May  2,  ijSs. 
J  '    "  Dear  Sir, 

I  "  The  gentleman  who  wsuts  on  yoa  with  this, 
Us  Mr  Cruikshanks,  who  wishes  to  succeed  his 
iriend  Dr  Hunter,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
ihe  Royal  Academy.  His  oualifications  are  very 
/g^onerally  known,  and  it  aads  dignity  to  the  in- 
/  stitution  that  such  men  *  are  candidates. 
j  "  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

1  I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with  John- 
;  son  till  Thursday,  May  15th,  when  I  find  what 
Hollows :—BoswELL :  "I  wish  much  to  be  in 
Parliament,  Sir."  JOHNSON :  "Why,  Sir,  unless 
you  come  resolved  to  support  any  administration, 
you  would  be  the  worse  for  being  in  Parliament, 
because  you  would  be  obliged  to  live  more  ex- 
pensively."   BoswELL :  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  should 

*  Let  It  be  remembered,  by  thoM  who  Mcnse  Dr  Johnsoo  of 
I  illiberality,  that  both  were  Sc^ickmtn. 
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be  the  less  happy  for  being  in  Parliament.  I 
never  would  sell  my  vote,  and  I  should  be  vexed 
if  things  went  wrong."  JOHNSON :  **  That's  cant. 
Sir.  It  would  not  vex  you  more  in  the  house 
than  in  the  gallery :  public  affairs  vex  no  man." 
BoswELL:  "Have  not  they  vexed  yourself  a 
little.  Sir?  Have  not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the 
turbulence  of  this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  *  That  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished?'"  JOHNSON:  "Sir,  I  have 
never  slept  an  hour  less,  nor  eat  an  ounce  less 
meat  I  would  have  knocked  the  factious  dogs 
on  the  head,  to  be  sure;  but  I  was  not  vexed/' 
BOBWELL:  "I  declare.  Sir,  upon  my  honour, 
I  did  imagine  I  was  vexed,  and  took  a  pride 
in  it;  but  it  waSj  perhaps,  cant;  for  I  own  I 
neither  eat  less,  nor  slept  less."  Johnson  : 
"My  dear  friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant 
You  may  talk  as  other  people  do?  you  may  say 
to  a  man,  *  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant' 
You  are  not  his  most  humble  servant  You  may 
say,  *  These  are  bad  times ;  it  is  a  melancholy 
thing  to  be  reserved  to  such  times.'  You  don't 
mind  the  times.  You  tell  a  man, '  I  am  sorry  you 
had  such  bad  weather  the  last  day  of  your  journey, 
and  were  so  much  wet'  You  don't  care  sixpence 
whether  he  is  wet  or  dry.  You  may  talk  in  this 
manner ;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in  society :  but 
don't  think  foolishly." 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  JOHNSON : 
"  Don't  set  up  for  what  is  called  hospitality :  it 
is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  money ;  you 
are  eaten  up,  and  not  the  more  respected  for  your 
liberality.  If  your  house  be  like  an  inn,  nobody 
cares  for  you.  A  man  who  stays  a  week  with 
another,  makes  him  a  slave  for  a  week."  Bos- 
WELL :  "  But  there  are  people,  Sir,  who  make 
their  houses  a  home  to  their  guests,  and  are  them- 
selves quite  easy."  Johnson  :  "  Then,  Sir,  home 
must  be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and  they  need 
not  come." 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common  enough 
in  persons  not  much  accustomed  to  entertain 
company,  that  there  must  be  a  degree  of  elaborate 
attention,  otherwise  company  will  think  them- 
selves neglected ;  and  sucn  attention  is  no  doubt 
very  fatiguing.  He  proceeded :  "  I  would  not, 
however,  be  a  stranger  in  my  own  country ;  I 
would  visit  my  neighbours,  and  receive  their 
\nsits ;  but  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  visits. 
If  a  gentleman  comes  to  see  me,  I  tell  him  he 
does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.  I  do  not  go  to 
see  him  perhaps  for  ten  weeks;  then  we  are 
very  complaisant  to  each  other.  No,  Sir,  you 
will  have  much  more  influence  by  giving  or 
lending  money  where  it  is  wanted,  than  by 
hospitality." 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  for  a  short 
time.  Having  mentioned  that  I  had  that  morning 
been  with  old  Mr  Sheridan,  he  remembered  their 
former  intimacy  with  a  cordial  warmth,  and  said 
to  me,  "  Tell  Mr  Sheridan,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him,  and  shake  hands  with  him."  BosWELL :  "  It 
is  to  me  very  wonderful  that  resentment  should 
be  kept  up  so  long."    Johnson  :  "Why,  Sir,  it 
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is  not  altogether  resentment  that  he  does  not 
visit  me  ;  it  is  partly  falling  out  of  the  habit, — 
partly  disgust,  as  one  has  at  a  drug  that  has 
made  him  sick.  Besides,  he  knows  that  I  laugh 
at  his  oratory."  Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of 
our  friends,  of  whom  he,  as  well  as  I,  had  a  very 
high  opinion.  He  expatiated  in  his  praise;  but 
added,  "  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottomless 
WTiig,  as  they  all  are  now.** 

I  mentioned  my  expectations  from  the  interest 
of  an  eminent  person  then  in  power ;  **  adding, 
''but  I  have  no  claim  but  the  claim  of  friendship ; 
however,  some  people  will  go  a  great  way  for 
that  motive."  Johnson  :  **  Sir,  they  will  go  all 
the  way  from  that  motive."  A  gentleman  talked 
of  retiring.  "  N  ever  think  of  that,"  said  Johnson. 
The  gentleman  urged,  "I  should  then  do  no  ill." 

{OHNSON :  "  Nor  no  good  either.  Sir,  it  would 
e  a  civil  suicide." 

On  Monday,  May  26,  I  found  him  at  tea,  and 
the  celebrated  Miss  Bumejr,  the  author  of  "  Eve- 
lina "  and  *'  Cecilia  "  with  mm.  I  asked,  if  there 
would  be  any  speakers  in  Parliament,  if  there 
were  no  places  to  be  obtained.  Johnson  :  "Yes, 
Sir.  Why  do  you  speak  here  ?  Either  to  instruct 
and  entertain,  which  is  a  benevolent  motive ;  or 
for  distinction,  which  is  a  selfish  motive."  I 
mentioned  "  Cecilia."  Johnson  (with  an  air  of 
animated  satisfaction):  "Sir,  if  you  talk  of 
*  Cecilia,'  talk  on." 

We  talked  of  Mr  Barry's  exhibition  of  his 

Pictures.  JOHNSON :  "Whatever  the  hand  may 
ave  done,  the  mind  has  done  its  part.  There  is 
a  grasp  of  mind  there,  which  you  find  nowhere 
else."* 

I  asked,  whether  a  man  naturally  virtuous,  or 
one  who  has  overcome  wicked  inclinations,  is 
the  best.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  to  you^  the  man  who 
has  overcome  wicked  inclinations  is  not  the 
best.  He  has  more  merit  to  himself,  I  would 
rather  trust  my  money  to  a  man  who  has  no 
hands,  and  so  a  physical  impossibility  to  steal, 
than  to  a  man  of  the  most  honest  principles. 
There  is  a  witty  satirical  story  of  Foote.  He 
had  a  small  bust  of  Garrick  placed  upon  his 
bureau.  '  You  may  be  surprised,'  said  he,  '  that 
I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold ;  but,  you 
will  observe,  he  has  no  hands.' " 

On  Friday,  May  29,  being  to  set  out  for  Scot- 
land next  morning,  I  passed  a  part  of  the  day 
with  him  in  more  than  usual  earnestness ;  as  his 
health  was  in  a  more  precarious  state  than  at  any 
time  when  I  had  parted  from  him.  He,  however, 
was  quick  and  lively,  and  critical,  as  usual.  I 
mentioned  one  who  was  a  very  learned  man. 
Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir,  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
learning ;  but  it  never  lies  straight.  There  is 
never  one  idea  by  the  side  of  another ;  'tis  all 
entangled  :  and  then  he  drives  it  so  awkwardly 
upon  conversation ! " 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which  a 
sincere  Christian  might  be  disturbed,  even  when 
conscious  of  having  lived  a  good  life,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  human  infirmity  ;  he  might  fear 

♦  Id  Mr  Barry's  printed  analysb,  or  descripticm  of  these 
pictures,  he  speaks  oi  Johnson's  diaraacr  in  the  highest  terms.      / 


that  he  should  afterwards  fall  away,  and  be  guilty 
of  such  crimes  as  would  render  all  his  former 
religion  vain.  Could  there  be^  upon  this  awful 
subject,  such  a  thing  as  balanang  of  accounts  ; 
suppose  a  man  who  has  led  a  good  life  for  seven 
years,  commits  an  act  of  wickedness,  and  in- 
stantly dies,  will  his  former  good  life  have  any 
eflfect  in  his  favour  ?  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  if  a  man 
has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  years,  and  then  is 
hurried  by  passion  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  is 
suddenly  carried  off,  depend  upon  it  he  will 
have  the  reward  of  his  seven  years'  good  life  : 
God  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him.  Upon  this 
principle  Richard  Baxter  believes  that  a  suicide 
may  be  saved.  *lf,'  says  he,  *it  should  be 
objected  that  what  I  mamtain  may  encourage 
suicide,  I  answer,  I  am  not  to  tell  a  lie  to 
prevent  it.'"  Boswell:  "But  does  not  the 
text  say,  *As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  lie?"» 
Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir;  as  the  tree  fells:  but," 
after  a  little  pause,  "that  is  meant  as  to  the 
general  state  of  the  tree,  not  what  is  the  efiect 
of  a  sudden  blast."  In  short,  he  interpreted 
the  expression  as  referring  to  condition,  not  to 
position.  The  common  notion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and  Shenstone's  witty  remark 
on  divines  trying  to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon  a 
death -bed,  to  make  it  lie  fevourably,  is  not  well 
founded. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Baxter's 
I  should  read.  He  said,  "  Read  any  of  them ; 
they  are  all  good." 

He  said,  "  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you 
can.  Live  within  your  income.  Always  have 
something  saved  at  the  end  of  the  3«^.  Let 
your  imports  be  more  than  yoiu:  expGHts,  and 
you'll  never  go  far  wrong." 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and  various 
range  of  his  acquaintance  there  never  had  been 
any  one  who  had  a  more  sincere  respett  and 
affection  for  him  than  I  had.  He  said,  •*  I  be- 
lieve it,  Sir.  Were  I  in  distress,  there  is  ndman 
to  whom  I  should  sooner  come  than  to  yd^  I 
should  like  to  come  and  have  a  cottage  in  xwr 
park,  toddle  about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  anal* 
taken  care  of  by  Mrs  Boswell.  She  and  I  *^^ 
good  friends  now — are  we  not  ?  " 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  "  Though  it  be  J  . 
true  that  *  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  madoj-  ■ 
with  handSj'  yet  in  this  state  of  being,  our  minddf 
are  more  piously  affected  in  places  appropriated^ 
to  divine  worship,  than  in  others.     Some  people 
have  a  particular  room  in  their  houses,  where ^ 
they  say  their  prayers  ;  of  which  I  do  not  dis- 
approve, as  it  may  animate  their  devotion." 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  blessing,  as 
usual  when  I  was  leaving  him  for  any  length  of  j 
time.     I   walked  from  his  door  to-day,  with  a 
fearful  apprehension  of  what  might  happen  be-  j 
fore  I  returned. 

"TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM  WINDHAM. 

''London,  May  31,  1783. 
"Sir, 
"  The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the  father  of  j 
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Miss  Philips,*  a  singer,  who  comes  to  try  her 
voice  on  the  stage  at  Dublin. 

''Mr  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends  ;  and  as 
I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  he  nor  his  daughter 
will  do  anything  that  can  disgrace  their  bene- 
factors, I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  you  to 
countenance  and  protect  them  so  far  as  may  be 
suitable  to  your  station  and  character  ;t  and 
shall  consider  myself  as  obliged  by  any  favour- 
able notice  which  they  shall  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  you. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  his  active 
benevolence : — 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

•*>«<?  2,  1783. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  sent  you  some  of  my  godson's  {  per- 
formances, of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  form  any 
opinion.  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
him  to  you,  I  did  not  know  what  I  have  since 
been  told,  that  Mr  Moser  had  admitted  him 
among  the  students  of  the  Academy.  What  more 
can  be  done  for  him,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
consider ;  for  I  am  very  desirous  that  he  should 
derive  some  advantage  from  my  connection  with 
him.  If  you  are  inchned  to  see  him,  I  will  bring 
him  to  wait  on  you  at  any  time  that  you  shaU 
be  pleased  to  appoint. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with  him 
this  year  proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded ;  for 
not  long  afteru'ards  he  had  a  dreadful  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  of  which  there  are  very  full  and  accurate 
accounts  in  letters  written  by  himself,  to  show 
with  what  composure  of  mind,  and  resignation  to 
the  Divine  Will,  his  steady  piety  enabled  him  to 
behave. 

"to  MR  EDMUND  ALLEN. 

**yum  17,  1783. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  It  has  pleased  God,  this  morning,  to  deprive 
me  of  the  powers  of  speech;  and  as  I  do  not 
know  but  that  it  may  be  his  farther  good  plea- 
sure to  deprive  me  soon  of  my  senses,  I  request 
you  will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  note,  come  to  me, 
and  act  for  me,  as  the  exigencies  of  my  case  may 
require.  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  the  reverend  DR  JOHN  TAYLOR. 
*^Jun4  17,  1783. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in 
the  night,  to  deprive  me  of  speech. 
"  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr  Heberden's  assist- 

*  Now  the  celebrated  Mrs  Crouch. 

t  Mr  Windham  was  at  this  time  in  Dublin,  Secretary  tO  the 
Earl  of  Northington,  then  Lord  LieutenaDt  of  ItcIaikL 
I  SonofMr&unudPatersoo. 


ance,  as  I  think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy. 
Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it  is  possible.  Bring 
Dr  Heberden  with  you,  if  you  can:  but  come 
yourself  at  all  events.  I  am  glad  you  are  so 
well,  when  I  am  so  dreadfully  attacked. 

"  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of  stimu- 
lants much  may  be  done.  I  question  if  a  vomit, 
vigorous  and  rough,  would  not  rouse  the  organs 
of  speech  to  action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  send, 
I  will  try  to  recollect  what  I  can,  that  can  be 
suspected  to  have  brought  on  this  dreadful 
distress. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently 
for  an  asthmatic  complaint,  but  have  forborne 
for  some  time  by  Dr  Pepys's  persuasion,  who 
perceived  my  legs  beginning  to  swell  I  some- 
times alleviate  a  painful,  or,  more  properly,  an 
oppressive,  constriction  of  my  chest,  by  opiates ; 
and  have  lately  taken  opium  frequently,  but  the 
last,  or  two  last  times,  in  smaller  quantities. 
My  largest  dose  is  three  grains,  and  last  night  1 
took  but  two.  You  will  suggest  these  things 
(and  they  are  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind)  to  Dr 
Heberden.  I  am,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Two  days  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs  Thrale  :  ♦ 

"On  Monday,  the  i6th,  I  sat  for  my  picture 
[to  Miss  Reynolds],  and  walked  a  considerable 
way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  I  felt  myself  light  and  easy,  and 
began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus  I  went  to 
bed,  and  m  a  short  time  waked  and  sat  up,  as 
has  been  long  my  custom,  when  I  felt  a  confu- 
sion and  indistinctness  in  my  head,  which  lasted 
I  suppose  about  half  a  minute.  I  was  alarmed, 
and  prayed  God,  that  however  he  might  afflict 
my  body,  he  would  spare  my  understanding. 
This  prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  integrity  of  my 
fSaculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse.  The  lines  were 
not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very 
good  :  I  made  them  easily,  and  concluded  my- 
self to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

"  Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a 
piaralytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken 
from  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejection 
in  this  dreadful  state^  that  I  wondered  at  my 
own  apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  death 
itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less 
horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

"In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took 
two  drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  eloquence.  I  put  myself  into 
violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all 
was  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  think  slept.  When  I  saw  light, 
it  was  time  to  contrive  what  1  should  do. 
Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my 
hand ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted 
to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps 
overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  that 
I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  first  note  was 
necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking, 
and  could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he 
should  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 
•  Vol  ii.  p.  268  of  Mn  Thrale**  Collection. 
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"I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr  Allen,  that  I 
might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to  act  as 
occasion  should  require.  In  penning  this  note, 
I  had  some  difficulty ;  my  hand,  I  knew  not 
how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters.  I  then 
wrote  to  Dr  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring 
Dr  Heberden :  and  I  sent  to  Dr  Brocklesby, 
who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are  very 
friendly,  and  ^ive  me  great  hopies ;  but  you  may 
imagine  my  situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered 
my  vocal  powers  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  no  very  imperfect  articulation.  My  memory, 
I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was ;  but  such  an 
attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every 
faculty." 

"TO  MR  THOMAS  DAVIES. 

**/uMe  18,  1783. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  have  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy  blow ;  but 
God,  who  yet  spares  my  life,  I  humbly  hope 
will  spare  my  understanding,  and  restore  my 
speech.    As  I  am  not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no 
particular  assistance,  but  am  strongly  sheeted 
by  Mrs  Davies's  tenderness ;  and  when  I  think 
she  can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad  to  call 
upon  her.    I  had  ordered  friends  to  be  shut  out, 
but  one  or  two  have  found  the  way  in  ;  and  if 
you  come  you  shall  be  admitted,  for  I  Imow  not 
whom  I  can  see  that  will  bring  more  amusement 
on  his  tongue,  or  more  kindness  in  his  heart. 
"  I  am,  &c, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a 
memorial  of  Johnson's  regard  for  Mr  Davies, 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  introduction  to 
him.*  He  indeed  loved  Davies  cordially,  of 
which  I  shall  give  the  following  little  evidence. 
One  day,  when  he  had  treated  him  with  too 
much  asperity,  Tom,  who  was  not  without  pride 
and  spirit,  went  off  in  a  passion ;  but  he  had 
hardly  reached  home,  when  Frank,  who  had 
been  sent  after  him,  delivered  this  note ;  " Come, 
come,  dear  Davies,  I  am  always  sorry  when  we 
quarrel ;  send  me  word  that  we  are  friends." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  London,  July  ly  1783. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very  friendly, 
and  ver^r  agreeable  with  your  general  kindness. 
I  have,  indeed,  had  a  very  frightful  blow.  On 
the  17th  of  last  month,  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  near  as  I  can  guess,  I  perceived  myself 
almost  totally  deprived  of  speech.  I  had  no  pain. 
My  organs  were  so  obstructed  that  I  could  say 
no^  but  could  scarcely  say  yes,  I  wrote  the 
necessary  directions,  for  it  pleased  God  to  spare 
my  hand,  and  sent  for  Dr  Heberden  and  Dr 
Brocklesby.  Between  the  time  in  which  I  dis- 
covered my  own  disorder,  and  that  in  which  I 
sent  for  the  doctors,  I  had,  I  believe,  in  spite  of 

*  Poor  Derrick,  however,  though  he  did  not  himself  intro- 
duce me  to  Dr  Johnson  as  he  promised,  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  me  to  Davies,  the  immediate  introductor. 


my  surprise  and  solicitude,  a  little  sleqp,  and 
nature  began  to  renew  its  operations.  They 
came  and  gave  the  directions  which  the  disease 
required,  and  from  that  time  I  have  been 
continually  improving  in  articulation.  I  can 
now  speak ;  but  the  nerves  are  weak,  and  I 
cannot  continue  discourse  long;  but  strenp^ 
I  hope,  will  return.  The  physicians  consider 
me  as  cured.  I  was  last  Sunday  at  church.  On 
Tuesday  I  took  an  airing  to  Hamj^t^id,  and 
dined  with  the  Club,  where  Lord  Falmerston 
was  proposed,  and,  against  my  opinion,  was 
rejected.*  I  designed  to  go  next  week  with 
Mr  Langton,  to  Rochester,  where  I  purpose  to 
stay  about  ten  days,  and  then  try  some  other 
air.  I  have  many  kind  invitations.  Your 
brother  has  very  frequently  inquired  after  me. 
Most  of  my  fnends  have,  indeed,  been  very 
attentive.  Thank  dear  Lord  Hailes  for  his 
present. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  everything 
gay  and  prosperous,  and  your  lady  in  particular, 
quite  recovered  and  confirmed.  Pay  her  my 
respects. 

"I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  mrs  lucy  porter,  in  uchfikld. 

''Dear  Madam, 

''  The  accoimt  which  you  give  of  your  healdi 
is  but  melancholy.  May  it  please  GOD  to  restore 
you.  My  disease  affected  my  speech,  and  stffl 
continues,  in  some  degree,  to  obstruct  my  utter- 
ance ;  my  voice  is  distinct  enough  for  a  whUe ; 
but  the  organs  being  still  we^  are  quickly 
weary;  but  in  other  respects  I  am,  I  think 
rather  better  than  I  have  lately  been ;  and  can 
let  you  know  my  state  without  the  help  of  any 
other  hand. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  in  my  own, 
I  am  gradually  mending.  The  physicians  con- 
sider me  as  cured,  and  I  had  leave  four  days  ago, 
to  wash  the  cantharides  from  my  head.  Last 
Tuesday  I  dined  at  the  Club. 

"  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  purpose 
to  change  the  air  frequently  this  summer ;  whether 
I  shall  wander  so  tar  as  Staffordshire  I  cannot 
tell.  I  should  be  glad  to  come.  Return  my 
thanks  to  Mrs  Cobb,  and  Mr  Pearson,  and  aU 
that  have  shown  attention  to  me. 

"  Let  us,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another,  and 
consider  our  sufferings  as  notices  mercifully  given 
us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  anoUier  state. 

"  I  live  now  but  in  a  melancholy  way.  My  old 
friend  Mr  Levett  is  dead,  who  lived  with  me  in 
the  house,  and  was  useful  and  companionable ; 
Mrs  Desmoulins  is  gone  away;  and  Mrs  Wil- 
liams is  so  much  decayed,  that  she  can  add 
little  to  another's  gratifications.  The  world 
passes  away,  and  we  are  passing  with  it ;  but 
there  is,  doubtless,  another  world,  which  will 
endure  for  ever.  Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it 
"  I  am,  &c, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*  His  lordship  was  soon  after  chosen,  and  is  now  a  membei 
oftheCluh. 
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Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  con- 
stitution, that  he  recovered  from  this  alarming 
and  severe  attack  with  wonderful  quickness;  so 
that  in  July  he  was  able  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr 
Langton  at  Rochester,  where  he  passed  about  a 
fortnight,  and  made  little  excursions  as  easily  as 
at  any  time  of  his  life.  In  August  he  went  as 
far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  to  Heale, 
the  seat  of  William  Bowles,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  have  heard  him  praise  for  exemplary 
religious  order  in  his  family.  In  his  diary  I  find 
a  short  but  honourable  mention  of  this  visit: — 
"August  28,  I  came  to  Heale  without  fatigue. 
30,  I  am  entertained  quite  to  my  mind." 


"TO  DR  BROCKLESBY. 

*'  Heal$^  near  Salisbury^ 

"  Aug,  29,  1783. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"Without  appearing  to  want  a  Just  sense  of 
your  kind  attention,  I  cannot  omit  to  give  an 
accoimt  of  the  day  which  seemed  to  appear  in 
some  sort  perilous.  I  rose  at  five,  and  went  out 
at  six;  and  having  reached  Salisbury  about  nine, 
went  forward  a  few  miles  in  my  friend's  chariot. 
I  was  no  more  wearied  with  the  journey,  though 
it  was  a  high-hung,  rough  coach,  than  I  should 
have  been  forW  years  ago.  We  shall  now  see 
what  air  will  do.  The  country  is  all  a  plain, 
and  the  house  in  which  I  am,  so  far  as  1  can 
judge  from  my  window,  for  I  write  before  I  have 
left  my  chamber,  is  sufficiently  pleasant. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  attention  to 
Mrs  Williams;  it  is  great  consolation  to  the 
well,  and  still  greater  to  the  sick,  that  they  find 
themselves  not  neglected;  and  I  know  that  you 
will  be  desirous  of  giving  comfort,  even  where 
you  have  no  great  hope  of  giving  help. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  I 
find  that  by  the  course  of  the  post  I  cannot  send 
it  before  the  thirty-first, 

**  I  am,  &c, 

«*  Sam.  Johnson." 

While  he  was  here,  he  bad  a  letter  from  Dr 
Brocklesby,  acquainting  him  of  the  death  of 
Mrs  Williams,  which  anected  him  a  good  deal 
Though  for  several  years  her  temper  had  not 
been  complacent,  she  had  valuable  qualities,  and 
her  departure  left  a  blank  in  his  house.  Upon 
this  occasion  he,  according  to  his  habitual 
course  of  piety,  composed  a  prayer."* 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  concerning 
him,  with  which  I  have  beien  favoured  by  one  of 
lus  friends. 

"  He  had  once  conceived  the  desi^  of  writing 
the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwdl,  saymg,  that  he 
thought  it  must  be  highly  curious  to  trace  his 
extraordinary  rise  to  the  supreme  power,  from 
so  obscure  a  beginning.  He  at  length  laid 
aside  his  scheme,  on  discovering  that  all  that 
can  be  told  of  him  is  already  in  print;  and  that 

•  **  Piayen  and  McdkadoM,"  p^  m6. 


it  is  impracticable  to  procure  any  authentic 
information  in  addition  to  what  the  world  is 
already  possessed  o£" 

"  He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part 
of  his  life  is  not  known,  a  work  to  show  how 
small  a  quantity  of  real  fiction  there  is  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  same  images,  with  very  little 
variation,  have  served  all  the  authors  who  have 
ever  written." 

"His  thoughts,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
were  frequently  employed  on  his  deceased 
friends.  He  often  muttered  these,  or  such  like 
sentences, '  Poor  man  !  and  then  he  died.' " 

"  Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friend, '  He  is 
a  very  pompous  puzzling  fellow,'  said  he;  'he 
lent  me  a  letter  once  that  somebody  had  written 
to  him,  no  matter  what  it  was  about;  but  he 
wanted  to  have  the  letter  back,  and  expressed 
a  mighty  value  for  it;  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  met 
with  again,  he  would  not  lose  it  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it  soon  after- 
wards, and  gave  it  him.  I  believe  I  said  I  was 
very  glad  to  have  met  with  it.  Oh,  then  he 
did  not  know  that  it  signified  anything.  So 
you  see,  when  the  letter  was  lost  it  was  worth 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  when  it  was  found  it 
was  not  worth  a  &rthing.' " 

"The  style  and  character  of  his  conversation 
is  pretty  generally  known;  it  was  certainly  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  a  precept  of  Lord 
Bacon,  but  it  is  not  dear,  I  apprehend,  that  this 
conformity  was  either  perceived  or  intended  by 
Johnson.  The  precept  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 
'  In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave, 
severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to  speak 
leisurely,  and  rather  drawlingly  than  hastily; 
because  hasty  speech  confoimds  the  memory, 
and  oftentimes,  besides  the  unseemliness,  drives 
a  man  either  to  stammering,  a  nonplus,  or  harp- 
ing on  that  which  should  follow;  whereas  a 
slow  speech  confirmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a 
conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers,  besides  a 
seemliness  of  speech  and  countenance.'  Dr 
Johnson's  method  of  conversation  was  certainly 
calculated  to  excite  attention,  and  to  amuse  and 
instruct  (as  it  happened),  without  wearying  or 
confusing  his  company.  He  was  always  most 
perfectly  clear  and  perspicuous,  and  his  language 
was  so  accurate,  and  his  sentences  so  neatly 
constructed,  that  his  conversation  might  have 
been  all  printed  without  any  correction.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  easy  and  natural;  the 
accuracy  of  it  had  no  appearance  of  labour, 
constraint,  or  stiffness:  he  seemed  more  correct 
than  others,  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  the 
customary  exercises  of  his  powerful  mind." 

"  He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  literature. 
*  The  French  are  excellent  in  this,'  he  would  say: 
'they  have  a  book  on  every  subject.'  From 
what  he  had  seen  of  them  he  denied  them  the 
praise  of  superior  politeness,  and  mentioned,  with 
very  visible  disgust,  the  custom  they  have  of  spk- 
ting  on  the  floors  of  their  apartments.  *This,'8aid 
the  Doctor, '  is  as  g^ss  a  thing  as  can  well  be 
done ;  and  one  wonders  how  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  can  persist  in  so  offensive  a  practice  for  a 
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whole  day  together;  one  should  expect  that  the 
first  effort  towards  civilisation  would  remove  it 
even  among  savages.' " 

"^Baxter's  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,' 
he  thought  contained  the  best  collection  of  the 
evidencesof  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  system." 

"  Chemistry  was  always  an  interesting  pursuit 
with  Dr  Johnson.  Whilst  he  was  in  Wiltshire 
he  attended  some  experiments  that  were  made 
by  a  physician  at  Salisbury,  on  the  new  kinds 
of  air.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments,  fre- 
quent mention  being  made  of  Dr  Priestley,  Dr 
Johnson  knit  his  brows,  and  in  a  stem  manner 
inquired,  *Why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  Dr 
Priestley?'*  He  was  very  properly  answered, 
*  Sir,  because  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these 
important  discoveries.'  On  this  Dr  Johnson 
appeared  well  content,  and  replied,  *  Well,  well, 
I  believe  we  are;  and  let  every  man  have  the 
honour  he  has  merited.' " 

"A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  struck  with  some  instance  of 
Dr  Johnson's  great  candour.  *  Well,  Sir,'  said 
he,  *  I  will  always  say  that  you  are  a  very  candid 
man.'—*  Will  you?'  replied  the  Doctor ;  '  I  doubt 
then  you  will  be  very  singular.  But  indeed.  Sir,' 
continued  he,  *  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a  man 
very  much  misunderstood.  I  am  not  an  uncandid, 
nor  am  I  a  severe  man.  I  sometimes  say  more 
than  I  mean,  in  jest :  and  people  are  apt  to 
believe  me  serious  :  however,  I  am  more  candid 
than  I  was  when  I  was  younger.  As  I  know 
more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of  them,  and  am 


•  I  do  not  wonder  at  Johason's  displeasure  when  the  name  of 
Dr  Priestley  was  mentioned ;  for  I  know  no  writer  who  has 
been  suffered  to  publish  more  pernicious  doctrines.  I  shall 
instance  only  three.  First,  Materialism;  by  which  «f«W  is 
denied  to  human  nature,  which,  if  believed,  must  deprive  us  of 
every  elevated  principle.  Secondly,  Necessity  ;  or  the  doctrine 
that  every  action,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  included  in  an 
undian^cable  and  unavoidable  system;  a  notion  utterly 
subversive  of  moral  government.  Thirdly,  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  t\i^/uture  world  (which,  as  he  is  pleased  to 
inform  us,  will  be  adapted  to  our  merely  imprcved  nature), 
will  be  materially  different  from  this  ;  which,  if  oelieved,  would 
sink  wretched  mortals  into  despair,  as  they  oould  no  longer 
hope  for  the  '*  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,"  or  for 
that  happiness  which  is  revealed  to  us  as  something  beyond  our 
present  conceptions :  but  would  feel  themselves  doomed  to  a 
continuation  of  the  uneasy  state  under  which  they  now  eroan.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  petulauit  intemperance  with  which  he  dares 
to  insult  the  venerable  establishments  of  his  country. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  I  shall  quote  the  following 
panage,  which  ^>pears  to  me  equally  absurd  and  impious,  and 
whidi  might  liave  been  retorted  upon  him  by  the  men  who  were 
prosecuted  for  burning  his  house.  "  I  cannot,"  says  he,  "as  a 
Mtcestarian  (meaning  necessiiarian)  hate  any  man  ;  because  I 
consider  him  as  heing^  in  all  respects,  just  what  God  has  made 
kim  to  be  ;  and  also,  as  doin^^  with  respect  to  me,  nothing  but 
what  be  was  expressly  designed  and  appointed  to  do;  (jOD 
being  the  <mly  cause,  and  men  nothing  more  than  the  instnt' 
»ntnts  in  hb  hands  to  execute  all  his  pleasure.** — "  Illustrations 
of  Philosophical  Necessity,"  p.  in. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Parr,  in  a  late  tract,  appears  to  suppose  that 
Dr  Johnson  net  only  endured^  but  almost  solicited,  an  inter- 
view with  Dr  Priestley.  In  justice  to  Dr  Johnson,  I  declare 
my  firm  belief  that  he  never  did.s*'  My  illustrious  friend  was 
particularly  resolute  in  not  ^ving  cotmtenance  to  men  whose 
writings  he  considered  as  pernicious  to  society.  I  was  i>resent  at 
Oxford  when  Dr  Price,  even  before  he  had  rendered  himself  so 
generally  obnoxious  by  hb  teal  for  the  French  revolution,  cume 
into  a  company  where  Johnson  was,  who  instantly  left  the  room. 
Much  more  would  he  have  reprobated  Dr  Priestley. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  perfect  delineation  of  this  literary 
Jmch'O/.all-trades,  may  find  it  in  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled, 

A  small  Whole-length  of  Dr  Priestley,"  printed  for  Rivingtons, 

St  P.iul »  Churchyard. 


ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  goodman^  upon  easier 
terms  than  I  was  formerly.' " 

On  his  return  from  Heale  he  wrote  to  Dr 
Bumey : — 

''  I  came  home  on  the  i8th  of  September,  at 
noon,  to  a  very  disconsolate  house.  You  and  I 
have  lost  our  friends  ;  but  you  have  more  friends 
at  home.  My  domestic  companion  is  taken  from 
me.  She  is  much  missed,  for  her  acquisitions 
were  many,  and  her  curiosity  universal ;  so  that 
she  partook  of  every  conversation.  I  am  not 
well  enough  to  go  much  out ;  and  to  sit,  and  eat, 
or  fast  alone,  is  very  wearisome.  I  always  mean 
to  send  my  compliments  to  all  the  ladies." 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  with  severe 
trials  during  this  year.  The  stroke  of  the  palsy 
has  been  related  circumstantially;  but  he  was 
also  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  was,  besides, 
troubled  with  a  complaint  which  not  only  was 
attended  with  immediate  inconvenience,  but 
threatened  him  with  a  chirurgical  ojperadon, 
from  which  most  men  would  shrink.  The  com- 
plaint was  a  sarcocele^  which  Johnson  bore  with 
uncommon  firmness,  and  was  not  at  all  frightened 
while  he  looked  forward  to  amputation.  He 
was  attended  by  Mr  Pott  and  Mr  Cruikshank. 
I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  July  this 
year,  to  Mr  Cruikshank,  in  which  he  says  :  "  1 
am  going  to  put  myself  into  your  hands  : "  and 
anoSier  accompanying  a  set  of  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  in  which  he  says, "  I  beg  your  acceptance 
of  these  volumes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  favours  which  you  have  bestowed  on.  Sir, 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant" 
I  have  in  my  possession  several  more  letters 
from  him  to  Mr  Cruikshank,  and  also  to  Dr 
Mudge,  at  Plymouth,  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  insert,  as  they  were  filled  with  unpleasing 
technical  details.  I  shall,  however,  extract  from 
his  letters  to  Dr  Mudge  such  passages  as  show 
either  a  felicity  of  expression  or  the  undaunted 
state  of  his  mind. 

"  My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of 
your  friendship,  determine  me  to  entreat  your 
opinion  and  advice." 

"  In  this  state  I  with  great  earnestness  desire 
you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Excision  is 
doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I  know  not 
any  means  of  psdliation.  The  operation  is 
doubtless  painful ;  but  is  it  dangerous  ?  The 
pain  I  hope  to  endure  with  decency ;  but  I  am 
loath  to  put  life  into  much  hazard." 

"  By  representing  the  gout  as  an  antagonist  to 
the  palsy,  you  have  said  enough  to  make  it  wel- 
come. This  is  not  strictly  the  first  fit;  but  I 
hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  first ;  for  it  is  the  second 
that  ever  confined  me;  and  the  first  was 
ten  years  ago,  much  less  fierce  and  fiery  than 
this." 

"  Write,  dear  Sir,  what  you  can  to  inform  or 
encourage  me.  The  operation  is  not  delayed  by 
any  fears  or  objections  of  mine." 
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"TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

"  London^  September  29,  1783. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"You  may  very  reasonably  charge  me  with 
insensibility  of  your  kindness  and  that  of  Lady 
Rothes,  since  I  have  suffered  so  much  time  to 
pass  without  paying  any  acknowledgment  I 
now,  at  last,  return  my  thanks ;  and  why  I  did 
it  not  sooner  I  ought  to  tell  you.  I  went  into 
Wiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and  was  there 
much  employed  in  palliating  my  own  malady. 
Disease  produces  much  selfishness.  A  man  in 
pain  is  looking  after  ease ;  and  lets  most  other 
things  go  as  chance  shall  dispose  of  them.  In 
the  meantime  1  have  lost  a  companion,*  to  whom 
I  have  had  recourse  for  domestic  amusement  for 
thirty  years,  and  whose  variety  of  knowledge 
never  was  exhausted ;  and  now  return  to  a  habi- 
tation vacant  and  desolate.  I  carry  about  a  very 
troublesome  and  dangerous  complaint  which  ad- 
mits no  cure  but  by  the  chirurgical  knife.  Let 
me  have  your  prayers. 

« I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  his 
being  put  to  the  torture  of  amputation.  But  we 
must  surely  admire  the  manly  resolution  which 
he  discovered,  while  it  himg  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  writes, 
"The  gout  has,  within  these  four  days,  come 
upon  me  with  a  violence  which  I  never  ex- 
perienced before.  It  made  me  helpless  as  an 
mfant"  And  in  another,  having  mentioned  Mrs 
Williams,  he  says, — "Whose  death  following 
that  of  Levett,  has  now  made  my  house  a  soli- 
tude. She  left  her  little  substance  to  a  charity- 
school.  She  is,  I  hope,  where  Ihere  is  neither 
darkness,  nor  want,  nor  sorrow." 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state  of 
his  health,  and  mentioned  that  "  Baxter's  Ana- 
creon,  which  is  in  the  library  at  Auchinleck,  was, 
I  find,  collated  by  my  father  in  1727,  with  the 
M.S.  belonging  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
he  has  made  a  number  of  notes  upon  it  Would 
you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  it?" 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30. — "You 
should  not  make  your  letters  such  rarities,  when 
you  know,  or  might  know,  the  uniform  state  of 
my  health.  It  is  very  long  since  I  heard  from 
you;  and  that  I  have  not  answered  is  a  very 
insufficient  reason  for  the  silence  of  a  friend. 
Your  Anacreon  is  a  very  uncommon  book; 
neither  London  nor  Cambridge  can  supply  a 
copy  of  that  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  re- 
printed, you  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Lord 
Hailes.  Besides  my  constant  and  radical  dis- 
ease, I  have  been  for  these  ten  days  much 
harassed  with  the  gout;  but  that  has  now  re- 
mitted. I  hope  God  will  yet  grant  me  a  little 
longer  life,  and  make  me  less  unfit  to  appear 
before  him.* 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the 
celebrated     Mrs    Siddons.        He    gives    this 

*  Mrs  Anna  Williams. 


accoimt  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs  Thrale, 
October  27 : — 

"Mrs  Siddons,  in  her  visit  to  me,  behaved 
with  great  modesty  and  propriety,  and  left 
nothing  behind  her  to  be  censured  or  despised. 
Neither  praise  nor  money,  the  two  powerful 
corruptors  of  mankind,  seemed  to  have  depraved 
her.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her 
brother  Kemble  calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very 
well.  Mrs  Siddons  and  I  talked  of  plays  ;  and 
she  told  me  her  intention  of  exhibitmg  this 
winter  the  characters  of  Constance,  Catherine, 
and  Isabella,  in  Shakspeare." 


Mr  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
minute  of  what  passed  at  this  visit : — 

"When  Mrs  Siddons  came  into  the  room, 
there  happened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her, 
which  he  observing,  said  with  a  smile,  *  Madam, 
you  who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to 
other  people,  will  the  more  easily  excuse  the 
want  of  one  yourself* 

"  Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he  with  grc;it 
good  humour  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
English  drama;  and,  among  other  enquiries,  par- 
ticularly asked  her  which  of  Shakspeare's  char- 
acters she  was  most  pleased  with.  Upon  her 
answering  that  she  thought  the  character  of 
Queen  Catherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth  the  most 
natural : — '  I  think  so,  too.  Madam,'  said  he  : 
*and  whenever  you  perform  it,  I  will  once  more 
hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myself.'  Mrs  Siddons 
promised  she  would  do  herself  the  honour  of 
acting  his  favourite  part  for  him  ;  but  many 
circumstances  happened  to  prevent  the  repre- 
sentation of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  during  the 
Doctor's  life. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave 
his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
principal  performers  whom  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  upon  the  stage.  *  Mrs  Porter  in  the 
vehemence  of  rage,  and  Mrs  Clive  in  the 
sprightliness  of  humour,  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  What  Clive  did  best,  she  did  better 
than  Garrick ;  but  could  not  do  half  so  many 
things  well ;  she  was  a  better  romp  than  any  I 
ever  saw  in  nature. — Pritchard,  in  common  life, 
was  a  vulgar  idiot ;  she  would  talk  of  her 
gownd;  but,  when  she  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and  under- 
standing.— I  once  talked  with  Colley  Gibber, 
and  thought  him  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
his  art. — Garrick,  Madam,  was  no  disclaimer; 
there  was  not  one  of  his  own  scene-shifters  who 
could  not  have  spoken  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  better 
than  he  did  ;  yet  he  was  the  only  actor  I  ever 
saw,  whom  I  could  call  a  master  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy;  though  I  liked  him  best  in  comedy. 
A  true  conception  of  character,  and  natural  ex- 

?ression  of  it,  were  his  distinguished  excellencies.' 
laving  expatiated,  with  his  usual  force  and 
eloquence,  on  Mr  Garrick's  extraordinary  emi- 
nence as  an  actor,  he  concluded  with  this 
compliment  to  his  social  talents :  *  And  after 
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all,  Madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be  envied  on 
the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table." 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the 
subject  of  acting  than  might  be  generally  sup- 
posed Talking  of  it  one  day  to  Mr  Kemble,  he 
said, "  Are  you.  Sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who 
believe  yourself  transformed  into  the  very  char- 
acter you  represent?"  Upon  Mr  Kemble's 
answering  that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a  per- 
suasion himself:  "To  be  sure  not,  Sir,"  said 
Johnson,  "the  thing  is  impossible.  And  if  Gar- 
rick  really  believed  himself  to  be  that  monster 
Richard  the  Third,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged 
every  time  he  performed  it"  * 

"TO  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 

''Nov,  10,1783. 
"  Dear  Madam, 

"  The  death  of  poor  Mr  Porter,  of  which  your 
maid  has  sent  an  account,  must  have  very  much 
siuprised  you.  The  death  of  a  friend  is  almost 
always  unexpected :  we  do  not  love  to  think  of 
it,  and  therefore  are  not  prepared  for  its  coming. 
He  was,  I  think,  a  religious  man,  and  therefore 
that  his  end  was  happy. 

"Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful 
habitation.  Last  month  died  Mrs  Williams, 
who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty  years  in  the 
place  of  a  sister:  her  knowledge  was  p^reat, 
and  her  conversation  pleasing.  I  now  live  in 
cheerless  solitude. 

"My  two  last  years  have  passed  imder  the 

Eressure  of  successive  diseases.  I  have  lately 
ad  the  gout  with  some  severity.  But  I  wondcr- 
fullv  escaped  the  operation  which  I  mentioned, 
and  am  upon  the  whole  restored  to  health  be- 
yond my  own  expectation. 

"  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  round  us,  we 
that  are  left  must  cling  closer,  and,  if  we  can  do 
nothing  more,  at  least  pray  for  one  another ;  and 
remember,  that  as  others  die  we  must  die  too, 
and  prepare  ourselves  diligently  for  the  last 
great  trial.  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*  My  worthy  friend,  Mr  John  Nichols,  was  present  when  Mr 
Henderson,  the  actor,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr  Tohnson,  and  was 
received  in  a  very  courteous  manner. — See  "  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  June  xTQz. 

I  found,  amone  uv  Johnson's  papers,  the  following  letter  to 
him,  from  the  celehrated  Mrs  Bellamy : — 

•*T0  DR  JOHNSON. 

"  No.  xo  Dukg  Street,  Stjatme^e, 
**Mayxiy  1783. 

"Sir, — The  flattering  remembrance  of  the  partiality  jrou 
honoured  me  with,  some  years  ago,  as  well  as  the  humanity 
you  are  known  to  possess,  has  encouraged  me  to  solicit  your 
patronage  at  my  benefiL 

"  By  a  long  Chancery  suit,  and  a  complicated  train  of  un- 
fortunate events,  I  am  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  which 
obliges  me  once  more  to  request  the  indulgence  of  the  public 

"Give  me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  comjpany,  and 
to  assure  you,  if  you  grant  my  request,  the  gratification  I  shall 
feel,  from  being  patronised  by  Vt  Johnson,  will  be  infinitely 
superior  to  any  aavantace  that  may  arise  from  the  benefit ;  as  I 
am,  with  the  profoundest  respect,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  G.  A.  Bbllamv." 

I  am  happy  in  recording  these  particulars,  which  prove  that 
my  illustrious  friend  lived  to  think  much  more  favourably  of 
players  than  he  appears  to  have  done  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 


A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  attention 
of  one  of  his  friends  has  been  discovered  by  the 
publication  of  Mrs  Thrale's  collection  of  Letters. 
In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Miss  Thrales,  he  writes, 
"  A  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell,  when  your 
manuna  has  tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to  my 
physician  to  inquire  whether  this  long  train  of 
illness  had  brought  me  into  difficulties  for  want 
of  money,  with  an  invitation  to  send  to  him 
for  what  occasion  required.  I  shall  write  this 
night  to  thank  him,  having  no  need  to  borrow." 
And  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Thrale, 
"Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  you,  that 
the  generous  man  was  Gerard  Hamilton.  I 
returned  him  a  very  thankful  and  respectful 
letter." 

I  applied  to  Mr  Hamilton,  by  a  common 
friend,  and  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  let 
me  have  Johnson's  letter  to  him  upon  this 
occasion,  to  adorn  my  collection. 

"TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM 
GERARD  HAMILTON. 

"  November  19,  1783. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"Your  kind  inquiries  after  my  affairs,  and 
your  generous  offers,  have  been  commimicated 
to  me  by  Dr  Brocklesby.  I  return  thanks  with 
great  smcerity,  having  lived  long  enough  to 
know  what  gratitude  is  due  to  your  friendship ; 
and  entreat  that  my  refusal  may  not  be  imputed 
to  sullenness  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed,  m  no 
want  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  my 
physicians,  of  little  expense  to  me.  But  if  anv 
unexpected  exigence  should  press  me,  you  shaU 
see,  dear  Sir,  how  cheerfully  I  can  be  obliged 
to  so  much  liberality. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  notices  of  his 
kind  attention  to  Mrs  Gardiner,  who,  though  in 
the  humble  station  of  a  tallow  chandler  upon 
Snow  Hill,  was  a  woman  of  excellent  good  sense, 
pious  and  charitable.  She  told  me,  she  had  been 
mtroduced  to  him  by  Mrs  Masters,  the  poetess, 
whose  volumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is  saia,  illumi- 
nated here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own  genius 
Mrs  Gardiner  was  very  zealous  for  the  support  of 
the  Ladies'  Charity  School,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Sepulchre.  It  is  confined  to  females ;  and,  I  am 
told,  it  afforded  a  hint  for  the  story  of  Bttty 
Broom^  in  "The  Idler."  Johnson  this  year,  I 
find,  obtained  for  it  a  sermon  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Dr  Shipley,  whom  he,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs  Thrale,  characterises  as 
"  knowing  and  conversable ;  *'  and  whom  all  who 
knew  his  Lordship,  even  those  who  dififered  from 
him  in  politics,  remember  with  much  respect 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a  tragedy, 
entitled  "The  Father's  Revenge,**  some  of 
his  Lordship's  friends  applied  to  Mrs  Chapone* 
to  prevail  on  Dr  Johnson  to  read  and  ^ve  his 
opinion  of  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  a 
letter  to  that  lady.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having 
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informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in  Lord  Car- 
lisle's possession,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
his  Lordship,  trusting  to  the  general  courtesy  of 
literature,  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  the  favour 
of  a  copy  of  it,  and  to  be  permittted  to  insert  it 
n  my  life  of  Dr  Johnson.  His  lordship  was  so 
good  as  to  comply  with  my  reauest,  and  has  thus 
enabled  me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  very  fine 
piece  of  writing,  which  displays  both  the  critical 
skill  and  politeness  of  my  illustrious  friend ;  and 
perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  will  excite  may 
induce  the  noble  and  elegant  author  to  gratify  the 
world  by  the  publication  ♦  of  a  j)erformance,  of 
which  Dr  Johnson  has  spoken  in  such  terms. 

"  TO  MRS  CHAPONE. 

**N<n>.  28,  1783. 
*' Madam, 

"By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second  time,t 
I  think  that  a  very  honourable  distinction  has 
been  shown  me,  and  I  did  not  delay  the  perusal, 
of  which  I  am  now  to  tell  the  effect. 

**The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  com- 
pletely regular;  the  stage  is  too  often  vacant, 
and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently  connected. 
This  however,  would  be  called  by  Dryden  only 
a  mechanical  defect ;  which  takes  away  little 
from  the  power  of  the  poem,  and  which  is  seen 
rather  than  felt. 

"  A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might,  per- 
haps, wish  some  words  changed,  and  some  Imes 
more  vigorously  terminated.  But  from  such 
petty  imperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free  ? 

"  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue 
is  of  more  importance.  It  seems  to  want  mat 
quickness  of  reciprocation  which  characterises 
the  English  drama,  and  is  not  always  suJ£ciently 
fervid  or  animated. 

"  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that 
I  wish  omitted.  In  Uie  imagery  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  distinguish  the  comparison  of  joy  suc- 
ceeding grief  to  light  rushing  on  the  eye 
accustomed  to  darkness.  It  seems  to  have  all 
that  can  be  desired  to  make  it  please.  It  is  new, 
just,  and  delightful.! 

"  With  the  characters,  either  as  conceived  or 
preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  find ;  but  was  much 
inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer,  who,  in  defiance 
of  prejudice  and  fashion,  made  the  Archbishop  a 
good  man,  and  scorned  all  thoughtless  applause, 
which  a  vicious  churchman  woiSd  have  Drought 
him. 

"The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  Father 
and  Daughter  both  culpable,  both  wretched,  and 
both  penitent,  divide  between  them  our  pity  and 
our  sorrow. 

"  Thus,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what  I  did 

*  A  few  copies  only  of  this  tragedy  have  been  printed,  and 
given  to  the  author's  tiiends. 

t  Dr  Johnson  having  been  very  ill  when  the  tragedy  waa 
first  sent  to  him,  had  declined  the  consideration  of  it. 
I  "  I  could  have  borne  my  woes ;  that  Strang  Joy 

Wounds  while  it  smiles : — The  long  impnsoo'd  wretch, 

Emerging  from  the  night  of  his  damp  cell, 

Shrinks  from  the  sun's  bright  beams;  and  that  which 

flings 
Gladness  o'er  all,  to  him  b  agony." 


not  willingly  undertake  and  could  not  decently 
refuse.  The  noble  writer  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member that  sincere  criticism  ought  to  raise  no 
resentment,  because  judgment  is  not  under  the 
control  of  will ;  but  involuntary  criticism,  as  it 
has  still  less  of  choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote 
from  possibility  of  offence. 

"  I  am,  &c, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a  very 
different  nature  :  one^  Whether  the  imconstitu- 
tional  influence  exercised  by  the  Peers  of  Scot- 
land in  the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons,  by  means  of  fictitious  Qualifications, 
ought  not  to  be  resisted; — the  otner.  What  in 
propriety  and  humanity,  should  be  done  with 
old  horses  unable  to  labour.  I  gave  him  some 
account  of  my  life  at  Auchinleck;  and  expressed 
my  satisfaction  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  coimty 
had,  at  two  public  meetings,  elected  me  their 
Prases^  or  Chairman. 

^TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*^  London,  Du,  24,  1783. 
"Dear  Sir, 

*'  Like  all  other  men  who  have  great  friends, 
you  begin  to  feel  the  pangs  of  neglected  merit ; 
and  all  the  comfort  tnat  I  can  give  you  is,  by 
telling  you  that  you  have  probably  more  pangs 
to  feel,  and  more  neglect  to  suffer.  You  have, 
indeed,  begun  to  complain  too  soon ;  and  I  hope 
I  am  the  only  confidant  of  your  discontent.  Your 
friends  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  gratify  per- 
sonal kindness;  they  have  hitherto  been  busy 
in  strengthening  their  ministerial  interest  If  a 
vacancy  happens  in  Scotland,  give  them  early 
intelligence;  and  as  you  can  serve  Government 
as  powerfully  as  any  of  your  probable  com- 
petitors^ you  may  make  in  some  sort  a  warrant- 
able claim. 

"  Of  the  exultations  and  depressions  of  your 
mind  you  delight  to  talk,  and  I  hate  to  hear. 
Drive  all  such  fancies  from  you. 

"  On  the  day  when  I  received  your  letter,  I 
think,  the  foregoing  page  was  written,  to  which 
one  disease  or  another  has  hindered  me  from 
nudging  any  additions.  I  am  now  a  little  better. 
But  sickness  and  solitude  press  me  very  heavily. 
I  could  bear  sickness  better,  if  I  were  relieved 
from  solitude. 

**  The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  the  public 
ought  to  make  you  wrap  yourself  up  in  your 
hereditary  possessions,  which,  though  less  than 
jrou  may  wish,  are  more  than  you  can  want ;  and 
m  an  hour  of  religious  retirement,  return  thanks 
to  God,  who  has  exempted  you  from  any  strong 
temptation  to  faction,  treachery,  plunder,  and 
disloyalty. 

"  As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by  such 
honours  as  they  can  bestow,  content  yourself 
with  your  station,  without  neglecting  your  pro- 
fession. Your  estate  and  the  courts  will  find 
you  full  employment,  and  your  mind  well  occu- 
pied will  be  quiet 
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"The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they 
apparently  usurp  all  the  influence  they  gain  by 
fraud  and  misrepresentation,  I  think  it  certainly 
lawful,  perhaps  your  duty,  to  resist  What  is  not 
their  own,  they  have  only  by  robbery. 

"Your  question  about  the  horses  gives  me 
more  perplexity.  I  know  not  well  what  advice 
to  give  you.  I  can  only  recommend  a  rule 
which  you  do  not  want ;— give  as  little  pain  as 
you  can.  I  suppose  that  we  have  a  right  to  their 
service  while  their  strength  lasts ;  what  we  can 
do  with  them  afterwards^  I  cannot  so  easily 
determine.  But  let  us  consider.  Nobody  denies, 
that  man  has  a  right  first  to  milk  the  cow,  and 
to  shear  the  sheep,  and  then  to  kill  them  for  his 
table.  May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reason,  first 
work  a  horse  and  then  kill  him  the  easiest  way, 
that  he  may  have  the  means  of  another  horse, 
or  food  for  cows  and  sheep  ?  Man  is  influenced 
in  both  cases  by  different  motives  of  self-interest. 
He  that  rejects  the  one  must  reject  the  other. 
**  I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

''A  happy  and  pious  Christmas;  and  many 
happy  years  to  you,  your  lady,  and  children." 

The  late  ingenious  Mr  Mickle,  some  time 
before  his  deaSi,  wrote  me  a  letter  concerning 
Dr  Johnson,  in  which  he  mentions,  "  I  was  up- 
wards of  twelve  years  acquainted  with  him,  was 
frequently  in  his  company,  always  talked  with 
ease  to  him,  and  can  truly  say,  that  I  never 
received  from  him  one  rough  word." 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while 
engaged  in  translating  the  Lusiad,  had  a  dispute 
of  considerable  length  with  Johnson,  who,  as 
usual,  declaimed  upon  the  misery  and  corruption 
of  a  sea  life,  and  used  this  expression : — "  It  had 
been  happy  for  the  world,  Sir,  if  your  hero 
Gama,  Pnnce  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  Columbus, 
had  never  been  bom,  or  that  their  schemes  had 
never  gone  farther  than  their  own  imaginations." 
— "This  sentiment,"  says  Mr  Mickle,  "which  is 
to  be  found  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  World 
Displayed,'  I,  in  my  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
Lusiad,  have  controverted ;  and  though  authors 
are  said  to  be  bad  judges  of  their  own  works,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  a  friend  that  that 
Dissertation  is  my  favourite  above  all  that  I  ever 
attempted  in  prose.  Next  year,  when  the  Lusiad 
was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr  Johnson,  who 
addressed  me  with  one  of  his  good-humoured 
smiles  : — *  Well,  you  have  remembered  our  dis- 
pute about  Prince  Henry,  and  have  cited  me  too. 
You  have  done  your  part  very  well  indeed  :  you 
have  made  the  best  of  your  argument;  but  I 
am  not  convinced  yet.' 

"Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent  Mr 
Hoole  a  proof  of  that  pait  of  the  introduction,  in 
which  I  make  mention  of  Dr  Johnson,  yourself, 
and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work,  begging  it 
might  be  shown  to  Dr  Johnson.  This  was 
accordingly  done;  and  in  place  of  the  simple 
mention  of  him  which  1  had  made,  he  dictated 
to  Mr  Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 


"Dr  Johnson  told  me,  in  1772,  that,  about 
twenty  years  before  that  time,  he  himself  had  a 
design  to  translate  the  Lusiad,  of  the  merit  of 
whidi  he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been  prevented 
by  a  number  of  other  engagements." 

Mr  Mickle  reminds  me,  in  this  letter,  of  a  con- 
versation at  dinner  one  day,  at  Mr  Hoole's  with 
Dr  Johnson,  when  Mr  Nicol,  the  King's  book- 
seller, and  I,  attempted  to  controvert  the  maxim, 
"  better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape,  than  one 
innocent  p>erson  suffer ; "  and  were  answered  by 
Dr  Johnson  with  great  power  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  no 
record  of  that  day;  but  I  well  recollect  my 
illustrious  friend's  having  ably  shown  that,  unless 
civil  institutions  ensure  protection  to  the  inno- 
cent, all  the  confidence  which  mankind  should 
have  in  them  would  be  lost. 

I  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  should  have  appeared  in 
my  account  of  last  year ;  but  may  more  properly 
be  introduced  here,  the  controversy  having  not 
been  closed  till  this.  The  Rev.  Mr  Shaw,  a 
native  of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  having  entertained 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  divested  himself  of  national  bigotry ; 
and  having  travelled  in  the  Highlands  and  Is- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  furnish  himself  with  materials  for  a  Gaelic 
Dictionary,  which  he  afterwards  compiled,  was 
so  fully  satisfied  that  Dr  Johnson  was  in  the 
right  upon  the  question,  that  he  candidly  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  stating  his  conviction,  and 
the  proofs  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded. 
A  person  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Clark, 
answered  this  pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and 
much  abuse  of  its  author.  Johnson  took  Mr 
Shaw  under  his  protection,  and  ^ave  him  his 
assistance  in  writing  a  reply,  which  has  been 
admired  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  many  been 
considered  as  conclusive.  A  few  paragraphs, 
which  sufficiently  mark  their  great  author,  shall 
be  selected. 

"  My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely 
negative ;  I  deny  the  existence  of  Fingal,  because 
in  a  long  and  curious  peregrination  through  the 
Gaelic  regions  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
it.  What  I  could  not  see  myself  I  suspect  to  be 
equally  invisible  to  others ;  and  I  suspect  with 
the  more  reason,  as  among  all  those  who  have 
seen  it  no  man  can  show  it 

"  Mr  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those 
who  disbelieve  the  genuineness  of  Ossian  to  a 
blind  man,  who  should  dispute  the  reality  of 
colours,  and  deny  that  the  British  troops  are 
clothed  in  red.  The  blind  man's  doubt  would 
be  rational,  if  he  did  not  know  by  experience 
that  others  have  a  power  which  he  himself 
wants ;  but  what  perspicacity  has  Mr  Clark 
which  Nature  has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rest 
of  mankind  ? 

"  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  bl  this. 
Suppose  a  man,  with  eyes  like  his  neighbours, 
was  told  by  a  boasting  corporal,  that  the  troops, 
indeed,  wore  red  clothes  for  their  ordinary  dn^ 
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:»ut  that  every  soldier  had  likewise  a  suit  of  black 
.  elvet,  which  he  put  on  when  the  King  reviews 
:hem.  This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires  to 
see  the  fine  clothes,  but  finds  nobody  in  forty 
t  housand  men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or 

aistcoat.  One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his 
criest  at  Port  Mahon  ;  another  has  always  heard 
that  he  ou^ht  to  have  velvet  clothes  somewhere ; 
and  a  third  has  heard  somebody  say,  that 
soldiers  onght  to  wear  velvet.  Can  the  inquirer 
be  blamed  if  he  goes  away  believing  that  a 
soldier's  red  coat  is  all  that  he  has  ? 

"But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  be 
shamed  or  silenced  by  facts.  To  overpower 
contradictions,  let  the  soldier  show  his  velvet 
coat,  and  the  Fingalist  the  original  of  Ossian. 

"The  difference  betiyeen  us  and  the  blind 
man  is  this :  the  blind  man  is  unconvinced, 
because  he  cannot  see ;  and  we,  because,  though 
we  can  see,  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  shown." 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders 
under  which  Johnson  now  laboured,  he  did  not 
resign  himself  to  despondency  and  discontent,  but 
with  wisdom  and  spirit  endeavoured  to  console 
and  amuse  his  mind  with  as  many  innocent  en- 
joyments as  he  could  procure.  Sir  tohn  Hawkins 
has  mentioned  the  cordiality  with  which  he  in- 
sisted that  such  of  the  members  of  the  old  club  in 
Ivy  Lane  as  survived,  should  meet  again  and  dine 
together,  which  they  did,  twice  at  a  tavern,  and 
once  at  his  house  ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  himself 
society  in  the  evening  for  three  days  in  the  week, 
he  instituted  a  club  at  the  Essex  Head,  in  Essex 
Street,  then  kept  by  Samuel  Greaves,  an  old 
servant  of  Mr  Thrale's. 

"to  sir  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS 

"Dear  Sir, 

"It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  come  oat;  I 
should  else  have  waited  on  you  with  an  account 
of  a  little  evening  Club  which  we  are  establishing 
in  Essex  Street,  in  the  Strand,  and  of  which  you 
are  desired  to  be  one.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex 
Head,  now  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's. 
The  company  is  numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  list,  miscellaneous.  The  terms  are  lax, 
and  the  expenses  light.  Mr  Barry  was  adopted 
by  Dr  Brocklesby,  who  joined  with  me  in  form- 
ing the  plan.  We  meet  thrice  a  week,  and  he 
who  misses  forfeits  threepence. 

"  If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member,  draw 
a  line  under  your  name.     Return  the  list    We 
meet  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  at  eight. 
"  1  am,  &c, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this 
club.3®  But  when  I  mention  only  Mr  Daines 
Barrington,  Dr  Brocklesby,  Mr  Murphy,  Mr 
John  Nichols,  Mr  Cooke,  Mr  Joddrel,  Mr 
Paradise,  Dr  Horsley,  Mr  Windham,*  I  shall 

*  I  was  in  Scotland  when  this  Clob  was  foanded,  and  dnrinf 
«n  the  winter.  Johnson,  however,  declared  I  shoold  be  a 
member,  and  invented  a  word  upon  the  oocasioD ;  "  BoaweU," 
said  he,  "  is  a  very  chiiabU  man."  When  I  came  to  town,  I 
was  pfopoied  by  Mr  Barrington,  and  cfaoaen.    I  believe  there 


I  sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
low  ale-house  association,  by  which  Johnson 
was  degraded.  Johnson  himself,  like  his 
namesake  Old  Ben,  composed  the  Rules  of  his 
Club.* 

In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a 
spasmodic  asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he  was 
confined  to  the  house  in  great  pain,  being  some- 
times obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  his  chair,  a 
recumbent  posture  being  so  hurtful  to  his  respira- 
tion, that  he  could  not  endure  lying  in  bed  ;  and 
there  came  upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
oppressive  and  fatal  disease,  a  dropsy.  It  was  a 
very  severe  winter,  which  probably  aggravated 
his  complaints ;  and  the  solitude  in  which  Mr 
Levett  and  Mrs  Williams  left  him,  rendered  his 
life  very  gloomy.  Mrs  Desmoulins,  who  still 
lived,  was  herself  so  very  ill,  that  she  could 
contribute  very  little  to  his  relief.  He,  however, 
had  none  of  the  unsocial  shyness  which  we 
conmionly  see  in  people  afflicted  with  sickness. 
He  did  not  hide  his  head  from  the  world,  in 
solitary  abstraction ;  he  did  not  deny  himself 
to  the  visits  of  his  friends  and  acquamtances ; 
but  at  all  times,  when  he  was  not  overcome  by 
sleep,  was  ready  for  conversation  as  in  his  best 
days. 

are  few  societies  where  there  is  better  conversation  or  more 
decorum.  Several  of  as  resolved  to  continue  it  after  our  great 
founder  was  removed  by  death.  Other  members  were  added  ; 
and  now,  above  eight  years  since  that  loss,  we  go  on  happily. 

♦  RULES. 

"  To-day  deep  dioiij^ts  with  me  restive  to  diendi 
In  mirth,  woich  after  no  repenting  draws.** 

— MlLTOM. 

"The  Clab  shall  consist  of  foor-and-twenty. 

"The  meetings  shall  be  on  the  Monday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  of  evoy  week ;  but  in  the  week  before  Easter  there 
shall  be  no  meeting. 

"  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  once  a 
week,  but  not  oftener. 

"  Two  members  shall  oblige  themselves  to  attend  in  their  turn 
every  night  from  eig^t  to  ten,  or  to  procure  two  to  attend  in 
their  room. 

"  Every  member  present  at  the  Club  shaO  nent  at  leaat 
nxpence ;  and  every  member  who  stays  away  shall  forfeit  t\m^ 
pence. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  absent 
members ;  and  deliver  to  the  President  of  the  night  a  list  of  the 
forfeits  incurred. 

"When  any  member  returns  after  absence^  he  shall 
immediately  lay  down  his  forfeits ;  which,  if  he  omits  to  do,  the 
President  shall  require. 

'*  There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  but  every  man  shaE 
adjust  his  own  expenses. 

'*  The  night  of  indispensable  attendance  will  come  to  every 
member  once  a  month.  Whoever  shall  for  three  months  to- 
gether omit  to  attend  himself,  or  bv  substitution,  nor  shall 
make  any  apology  in  the  fourth  monUi,  shall  be  considered  as 
having  abdicated  the  Club. 

"  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  name  of  the  candidate, 
and  of  the  member  recommendins  him,  shall  stand  in  the  Club> 
room  three  nights.  On  the  fourth  he  may  be  chosen  by  ballot; 
six  members  at  least  being  proent,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ballot 
being  in  hb  favour ;  or  the  nu^'ority,  should  the  numbers  not  be 
divisible  by  three. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  notice,  six  days  before, 
CO  each  of  those  members  whose  turn  of  necessary  attendance  it 
oome. 

"  The  notice  may  be  in  these  words :— *  Sir,  On 1  the 

of ,  will  be  your  turn  of  presiding  at  the  Essex  Head. 

Your  company  is  therefore  earnestly  requested.' 

"  One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  member  fior  the  waiter." 

Johnson's  definition  of  a  Chib  in  this  seoae.  in  his  Dictionary, 
b  "An  assembly  of  good   fellows,   BMiifing  under   ceitain 
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"TO  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
**  London^  Nov,  29,  1783. 
"  Dear  Madam, 
"  You  may;,  perhaps,  think  me  negligent  that  I 
have  not  written  to  you  again  upon  the  loss  of 
your  brother ;  but  condolences  and  consolations 
are  such  conmion  and  such  useless  things,  that 
the  omission  of  them  is  no  great  crime  :  and  my 
own  diseases  occupy  my  mind,  and  engage  my 
care.    My  nights  are  miserably  restless,  and 
my  days,  therefore,  are  heavy.     I  try,  however, 
to  hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  I  can. 

''I  am  sorr^r  that  your  health  is  impaired) 
perhaps  the  spring  ana  the  summer  may,  m  some 
degree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not,  we  must  submit  to 
the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to  the  other  dis- 
pensations of  Eternal  Goodness.  Pray  for  me, 
and  write  to  me,  or  let  Mr  Pearson  write  for  you. 
**  I  am,  &c, 

"Sam.  Johnson.* 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the 
life  of  Samuel  Johnson;  a  year  in  which, 
although  passed  in  severe  indisposition,  he  never- 
theless gave  many  evidences  of  the  continuance 
of  those  wondrous  powers  of  mind,  which  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  mtellectual  world.  His  con- 
versation and  his  letters  of  this  year  were  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  those  of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
being  alive  to  the  most  minute  curiosities  of 
literature. 

<*TO  MR  DILLY,  BOOKSELLER,  IN  THE 
POULTRY. 

"/«».  6,  1784. 

"Sir, 
"  There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books  which 
used  to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers  on  the  bridge, 
and  which  I  must  entreat  you  to  procure  me. 
They  are  called  *  Burton's  Books ; '  the  title  of 
one  is  'Admirable  Curiosities,'  'Rarities,'  and 
'Wonders  in  England.'  I  believe  there  are  about 
five  or  six  of  them ;  they  seem  very  proper  to 
allure  badcward  readers :  be  so  kind  as  to  get 
them  for  me,  and  send  me  them  with  the  best 
printed  edition  of  '  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Un- 
converted.' I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  mr  perkins. 

"  Jan,  21,  1784. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  you  when  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  call  on  me ;  but  to  disappoint 
friends,  and  if  they  are  not  very  good-natured, 
to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  sickness. 
If  you  will  please  to  let  me  know  which  of  the 
^emoons  in  this  week  I  shall  be  favoured  with 
another  visit  by  you  and  Mrs  Perkins,  and  the 
young  people,  I  will  take  all  the  measures  that 
I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that  time.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam,  Johnson." 


His  attention  to  the  Essex  Head  Club  appears 
from  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Alderman  Clarl^ 
a  gentleman  for  whom  he  deservedly  entertained 
a  great  regard. 

"TO  RICHARD  CLARK,  ESQ. 

"  Jan.  27,  1784. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  You  will  receive  a  requisition,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Club,  to  be  at  the  house  as 
president  of  the  night  This  turn  comes  once  a 
month,  and  the  member  is  obliged  to  attend,  or 
send  another  in  his  place.  You  were  enrolled 
in  the  Club  by  my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to 
introduce  you;  but  as  I  am  hindered  by  sidc- 
ness,  Mr  Hoole  will  very  properly  supply  my 

Elace  as  introductor,  or  yours  as  presidenL    I 
ope  in  milder  weather  to  be  a  very  constant 
attendant  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

"You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits 
began  with  the  year,  and  that  everv  night  of 
non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct  of  threepence; 
that  is,  ninepence  a  week." 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him, 
anxiously  inquiring  as  to  his  health,  and  en- 
closing my  ''Letter  to  the  People  of  Scodand 
on  the  present  State  of  the  Nation." 

"I  trust,"  said  I,  "that  you  will  be  liberal 
enough  to  make  allowance  for  my  differing  from 
you  on  two  points  (the  Middlesex  election  vdA 
the  American  War),  when  my  general  principles 
of  government  are  according  to  your  own  heart, 
and  when,  at  a  crisis  oH  doubtful  event,  I  stand 
forth  with  honest  zeal  as  an  ancient  and  faithful 
Briton.  My  reason  for  introducing  those  two 
points  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with  regard  to 
them  had  been  declared  at  the  periods  when  they 
were  least  favourable,  I  might  have  the  credit  of 
a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of  ministerial 
power." 

'*T0  JAMES  BOS  WELL,   ESQ. 

«'/W.  II,  1784. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  hear  of  many  enquiries  which  your  kind- 
ness has  disposed  you  to  make  after  me.  I  have 
lon£[  intended  you  a  long  letter,  which  perhaps 
the  imagination  of  its  length  hindered  me  from 
beginning.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself 
wiUi  a  shorter. 

"  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a  new 
Club  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  house  of  an 
old  servant  of  Thrale's,^  I  went  thither  to  meet 
the  company^  and  was  seized  with  a  spasmodic 
asthma,  so  violent,  that  with  difficulty  I  got  to 
my  own  house,  in  which  I  have  been  confined 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  from  which  I  know  not 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  even  to  church.  The 
asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst  A  dropsy 
gains  ground  upon  me;  my  legs  and  thighs  aie 
very  much  swollen  with  water,  which  I  should  be 
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content  if  I  could  keep  there,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  it  will  soon  be  higher.  My  nights  are  very 
sleepless  and  very  tedious.  And  yet  I  am  ex- 
tremely afraid  of  dying. 

"My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope,  that 
much  of  my  malady  is  the  efiect  of  cold,  and 
that  some  degree  at  least  of  recovery  is  to  be 
expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  summer  suns. 
If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn,  I  should  be 
glad  to  try  a  warmer  climate;  though  how  to 
travel  with  a  diseased  body,  without  a  companion 
to  conduct  me,  and  with  very  little  money,  I  do 
not  well  see.  Ramsay  has  recovered  his  limbs 
in  Italy;  and  Fielding  was  sent  to  Lisbon, 
where,  indeed,  he  died;  but  he  was,  I  believe, 
past  hope  when  he  went  Think  for  me  what  I 
can  do. 

"  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I  write 
again  may  perhaps  tell  you  some  opinion  about 
it ;  but  you  will  forgive  a  man  struggling  with 
disease  his  neglect  of  disputes,  politics,  and 
pamphlets.  Let  me  have  your  prayers.  My 
compliments  to  your  lady,  and  young  ones. 
Ask  your  physicians  about  my  case :  and  desire 
Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  write  me  his  opinion. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  mrs  lucy  porter,  in  lichfield. 

•*Fed,2Sy  1784- 
"My  Dearest  Love, 
"  I  have  been  extremely  ill  of  an  asthma  and 
dropsy,  but  received,  by  the  mercy  of  GOD, 
sudden  and  unexpected  relief  last  Thursday,  by 
the  discharge  of  twenty  pints  of  water.  Whether 
I  shall  contmue  free,  or  shall  fill  again,  cannot 
be  told.    Pray  for  me. 

"  Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful ;  let  us 
think  nothing  worth  our  care  but  how  to  prepare 
for  it ;  what  we  know  amiss  in  ourselves  let  us 
make  haste  to  amend,  and  put  our  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  GOD,  and  the  intercession  of  our 
Saviour. 

"  I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  London,  Fed.  37,  1784. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  have  just  advanced  so  far  towards  recovery 
as  to  read  a  pamphlet ;  and  you  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  first  pamphlet  which  I  read 
was  yours.  I  am  very  much  of  your  opinion, 
and,  like  you,  feel  great  indignation  at  the  in- 
decency with  which  the  King  is  every  day 
treated.  Your  paper  contains  very  consider- 
able knowledge  of^  history  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion, very  properly  produced  and  applied.  It 
will    certainly  raise  your   character,*  though 

*  I  sent  it  to  Mr  Pitt,  with  a  letter,  in  which  I  that  cxpreiad 
myself :  "  My  principles  nunr  appour  to  yoo  too  monjtfchial : 
but  I  know  and  am  persuaded,  tney  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  true  principles  ot  liberty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  yon,  Sir, 
are  now  the  Prime  Minister,  called  by  ^e  Sovereign  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  those  of  Um  paof^ 


gerhaps  it  may  not  make  you  a  Minister  of 
tate. 


"  I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs  Stewart  once  again, 
and  tell  her,  that  in  the  letter-case  was  a  letter 
relating  to  me,  for  which  I  will  give  her,  if  she 
is  willing  to  give  it  me,  another  guinea.  The 
letter  is  of  consequence  only  to  me. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that  I 
should  ask  our  physicians  about  his  case,  and 
desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  send  his  opinion,  I 
transmitted  him  a  letter  from  that  very  amiable 
baronet,  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  with  his 
faculties  as  entire  as  ever;  and  mentioned  his 
expressions  to  me  in  the  note  accompanying  it, — 
"With  my  most  affectionate  wishes  for  Dr 
Johnson's  recovery,  in  which  his  friends,  his 
country,  and  all  mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake ;" 
and  at  the  same  time  a  full  opinion  upon  his 
case  by  Dr  Gillespie,  who,  like  Dr  Cullen,  had 
the  advantage  of  having  passed  through  the 
gradations  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  by 
study  and  practice  had  attained  to  such  skill, 
that  my  father  settled  on  him  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  five  years,  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  during  his  life,  as  an  honorarium  to  secure 
his  particular  attendance.  The  opinion  was 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  beginning,  "  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  health  your 
very  learned  and  illustrious  friend,  Dr  Johnson, 
labours  under  at  present ** 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

** London,  March  2,  1784. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Presently  after  I  had  sent  away  my  last 
letter,  I  received  your  kind  medical  packet  I 
am  very  much  obliged  both  to  you  and  to  your 
physicians  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  disease. 
Dr  Gillespie  has  sent  me  an  excellent  consilium 
medicum^  all  solid  practical  experimental  know- 
ledge. I  am  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
physicians  (Dr  Heberden  and  Dr  Brocklesby), 
as  well  as  my  own,  going  on  very  hopefully.  I 
have  just  begun  to  take  vinegar  of  sauills.  The 
powder  hurt  my  stomach  so  much,  that  it  could 
not  be  continued. 

"Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere 
thanks  for  his  kind  letter ;  and  bring  with  you 
the  rhubarb*  which  he  so  tenderly  offers  me. 

"  I  hope  dear  Mrs  Boswell  is  now  quite  well, 
and  that  no  evil,  either  real  or  imaginary,  now 
disturbs  you.  I  am,  &c, 

"  Sam  Johnson." 

against  a  violent  &ction.  As  snchj  yon  are  entitled  to  the 
warmest  support  of  every  good  subject  in  every  department.** 
He  answered,  "  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  senti- 
ments yoo  do  me  the  honour  to  express,  and  have  observed  with 
great  pleasure  the  ualous  and  tiiU  iuppcrt  given  to  the  caoae 
of  the  public  in  the  work  you  were  so  good  to  transmit  me." 

*  From  his  garden  at  Prestonfield,  where  he  cnltivatad  that 
plant  with  such  success,  that  he  was  presented  vdth  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Society  of  London  for  the  encooragemank  of  Arts, 
Manufisctures,  and  Commerce. 
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I  also  applied  to  three  of  the  eminent  physi- 
cians who  had  chairs  in  our  celebrated  school  of 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Doctors  CuUen,  Hope, 
and  Munro,  to  each  of  whom  I  sent  the  followmg 
letter  :— 

*' March  7,  1784. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Dr  Johnson  has  been  very  ill  for  some  tmae ; 
and  in  a  letter  of  anxious  apprehension  he  writes 
to  me,  *  Ask  your  physicians  about  my  case.' 

"This  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  regular 
consultation  :  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  readi- 
ness to  give  your  advice  to  a  man  so  eminent, 
and  who,  in  his  Life  of  Garth,  has  paid  your 
profession  a  just  and  elegant  compliment :  *  I 
believe  every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
effusions  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  lucrative  art,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.* 

"Dr  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four.  Last 
summer  he  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which 
he  recovered  almost  entirely.  He  had,  before 
that,  been  troubled  with  a  catarrhous  cough. 
This  winter  he  was  seized  with  a  spasmodic 
asthma,  by  which  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
house  for  about  three  months.  Dr  Brocklcsby 
writes  to  me,  that  upon  the  least  admission  cw 
cold,  there  is  such  a  constriction  upon  his  breast, 
that  he  cannot  lie  down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged 
to  sit  up  all  night,  and  gets  rest  and  sometimes 
sleep,  only  by  means  of  laudanum  and  syrup  of 
poppies  ;  and  that  there  are  oedematous  tumours 
m  his  legs  and  thighs.  Dr  Brocklesby  trusts  a 
good  deal  to  tlie  return  of  mild  weather.  Dr 
Johnson  says,  that  a  dropsy  gains  ground  upon 
him  ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  a  warmer 
climate  would  do  him  good.  I  understand  he 
is  now  rather  better,  and  is  using  vinegar  of 
squills. 

"  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  attention  to 
my  letter,  and  its  venerable  object.  Dr  CuUen's 
words  concerning  him  were,  "  It  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  any  service  to  a 
man  whom  the  public  properly  esteem,  and 
whom  I  esteem  and  respect  as  much  as  I  do  Dr 
Johnson."  Dr  Hope's,  "Few  people  have  a 
better  claim  on  me  than  your  friend,  as  hardly  a 
day  passes  that  1  do  not  ask  his  opinion  about 
this  or  that  word."  Dr  Munro's,  "I  most  sin- 
cerely join  you  in  sympathizing  with  that  very 
worthy  and  ingenious  character,  from  whom  his 
country  has  derived  much  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment." 

Dr  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr 
Brocklesby.  Doctors  CuUen  and  Munro  \vrote 
their  opinions  and  prescriptions  to  me,  which  1 
afterwards  carried  with  me  to  London,  and,  so 
far  as  they  were  encouraging,  communicated  to 
Johnson.  The  liberality  on  die  one  hand,  and 
grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other,  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  recording. 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 


**LoMdffn,  March  18,  1784- 
"Dear  Sir, 
"I  am  too  much  pleased  with  the  attention 
which  you  and  your  dear  lady  "^^  show  to  my  wel- 
fare, not  to  be  diligent  in  letting  you  know  the 
progress  which  I  make  towards  health.  The 
dropsy,  by  GOD'S  blessing,  has  now  run  almost 
totally  away  by  natural  evacuation :  and  the 
asthma,  if  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives  me  little 
trouble.  While  I  am  writing  this,  I  have  not 
any  sensation  of  debility  or  disease.  But  I  do 
not  yet  venture  out,  having  been  confined  to  the 
house  from  the  13th  of  December,  now  a  quarter 
of  a  year. 

"  When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  iar  as 
Auchinleck,  I  am  not  able  to  guess ;  but  such  a 
letter  as  Mrs  Boswell's  might  draw  any  man, 
not  wholly  motionless,  a  great  way.  Pray  tdl 
the  dear  lady  how  much  her  civility  and  kind- 
ness have  touched  and  gratified  me. 

"  Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now  b^[un 
to  subside,  and  the  King's  authority  is  in  some 
measure  re-established.  Mr  Pitt  will  have  great 
power;  but  you  must  remember,  that  what  he 
has  to  give,  must,  at  least  for  some  time,  be 
given  to  those  who  gave,  and  those  who  pre- 
serve, his  power.  A  new  minister  can  sacrifice 
little  to  esteem  or  friendship ;  he  must,  till  he  is 
settled,  think  only  of  extending  his  interest 
•  ■•.•••.•• 
"  If  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh,  send 
for  Mrs  Stewart,  and  give  for  me  another  guinea 
for  the  letter  in  the  old  case,  to  which  I  shall  not 
be  satisfied  with  my  claim  till  she  gives  it  me. 

"  Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon ; 
and  if  you  procure  heads  of  Hector  Boece,  the 
historian,  and  Arthur  Johnston,  the  poet,  I  will 
put  them  in  my  room ;  or  any  other  of  the 
fathers  of  Scottish  literature. 

"  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey,  and 
hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  will  be  wel- 
come to,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  28,  from  York,  inform- 
ing him  that  I  had  a  high  gratification  in  the 
triumph  of  monarchical  principles  over  aiisto* 
cratical  influence,  in  that  great  county,  in  an 
address  to  the  King ;  that  I  was  thus  far  on  my 
way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  having  arrived,  1  was  to  hasten  back 
to  my  own  country,  where  I  had  carried  an  Ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty  by  a  great  majority,  and 
had  some  intention  of  being  a  candidate  to  re- 
present the  county  in  Parliament. 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^^  London^  March  30,  1784. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  You  could  do  nothing  so  proper  as  to  hasten 
back  when  you  found  the  Parliament  dissolved. 
With  the  influence  which  your  address  must 

*  Who  had  written  him  a  very  kind  letter. 
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have  gained  you,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  your  presence  will  be  of  importance,  and 
your  activity  of  effect. 

"  Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that  pleasure 
which  every  man  feels  from  the  kindness  of  such 
a  friend ;  and  it  is  with  delight  I  relieve  it  by 
telling,  that  Dr  Brocklesb/s  account  is  true,  and 
that  I  am,  by  the  blessing  of  GOD,  wonderfully 
relieved. 

"  You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction  which 
requires  much  prudence.  You  must  endeavour 
to  oppose  without  exasperating;  to  practise 
temporary  hostility,  without  producing  enemies 
for  life.  This  is,  perhaps,  hard  to  be  done ;  yet 
it  has  been  done  by  many,  and  seems  most  likely 
to  be  effected  by  opposing  merely  upon  genersd 
principles,  without  descending  to  personal  or 
particular  censures  or  objections.  One  thing  I 
must  enjoin  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  elections; — I  must  entreat  you  to 
be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  One 
night's  drunkenness  may  defeat  the  labours  of 
'brty  days  well  employed.  Be  firm,  but  not 
clamorous;  be  active,  but  not  malicious;  and 
you  may  form  such  an  interest,  as  may  not  only 
exalt  yourself,  but  dignify  your  family. 

"  We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here. 
Mr  Fox  resolutely  stands  for  Westminster,  and 
his  friends  say  wiU  carry  the  election.  However 
that  be,  he  will  certainly  have  a  seat.  Mr  Hoole 
has  just  told  me,  that  the  city  leans  towards  the 
King. 

"  Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  you  are 
employed,  and  what  progress  you  make. 

"  Make  dear  Mrs  Boswell,  and  all  the  young 
Eoswells,  the  sincere  compliments  of.  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.*' 

To  Mr  Langton  he  wrote  with  that  cordiality 
which  was  suitable  to  the  long  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  between  him  and  that  gentleman. 

"  March  27. 

"  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  continued,  in  my 
own  opinion  and  in  Dr  Brocklesby's,  to  grow 
better  with  respect  to  all  my  formidable  and 
dangerous  distempers ;  though  to  a  body  battered 
and  shaken  as  mine  has  lately  been,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  weak  attacks  may  be  sometimes 
mischievous.  I  have,  indeed,  by  standing  care- 
lessly at  an  open  window,  got  a  very  troublesome 
cough,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  appease 
by  opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I  like  to  take, 
and  I  have  not  found  it  give  way  so  readily  as  I 
exfxected  ;  its  obstinacy,  however,  seems  at  last 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  remedy,  and  I  know 
not  whether  I  should  then  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  any  morbid  sensation.  My  asthma  is, 
1  am  afraid,  constitutional  and  incurable  ;  but  it 
is  only  occasional,  and  unless  it  be  excited  by 
labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  molestation,  nor 
does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to  life  ;  for  Sir  John 
Floyer,  whom  the  physical  race  consider  as 
author  of  one  of  the  best  books  upon  it,  panted 


on  to  ninety,  as  was  supposed ;  and  why  were 
we  content  with  supposing  a  fact  so  interesting, 
of  a  man  so  conspicuous  ?  because  he  corrupted, 
at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty  the  register,  that  he 
might  pass  for  younger  than  he  was.  He  was 
not  much  less  than  eighty  when  to  a  man  of 
rank  who  modestly  asked  his  age,  he  answered, 
'  Go  look ' ;  thougn  he  was  in  general  a  man  of 
civility  and  elegance. 

"  The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all  well, 
except  Miss  Langton,  who  will  probably  soon 
recover  her  health  by  light  suppers.  Let  her 
eat  at  dinner  as  she  will,  but  not  take  a  full 
stomach  to  bed. — Pay  my  sincere  respects  to  dear 
Miss  Langton  in  LincoLashire  ;  let  her  know  that 
I  mean  not  to  break  our  league  of  friendship,  and 
that  I  have  a  set  of  Lives  tor  her,  when  I  have 
the  means  of  sending  it" 

••  April  8. 

"  I  am  still  disturbed  by  my  cough  ;  but  what 
thanks  have  I  not  to  pay,  when  my  cough  is  the 
most  painful  sensation  that  I  feel  ?  and  from  that 
I  expect  hardly  to  be  released,  while  winter  con- 
tinues to  gripe  us  with  so  much  pertinacity.  Tiie 
year  has  now  advanced  eighteen  days  beyond  the 
equinox,  and  still  there  is  very  little  remission  of 
the  cold.  When  warm  weathejr  comes,  which 
surely  must  come  at  last,  I  hope  it  will  help  both 
me  and  your  young  lady. 

"  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  our  own  Boswell,  who  had 
come  as  far  as  York  towards  London,  but  turned 
back  on  the  dissolution,  and  is  said  now  to  stand 
for  some  place.  Whether  to  wish  him  success, 
his  best  friends  hesitate. 

"  Let  me  have  your  prayers  for  the  completion 
of  my  recovery ;  I  am  now  better  than  I  ever 
expected  to  have  been.  May  GOD  add  to  his 
mercies  the  grace  that  may  enable  me  to  use  them 
according  to  his  wilL     My  compliments  to  all." 

**  April  iz. 

"^  I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Lord  Port- 
more,*  desiring  that  I  would  give  you  an  account 
of  my  health.  You  might  have  had  it  with  less 
circumduction.  I  am,  by  God's  blessing,  I  be- 
lieve, free  from  all  morbid  sensations,  except  a 
cough,  which  is  only  troublesome.  But  I  am 
still  weak,  and  can  have  no  great  hope  of 
strength  till  the  weather  shall  be  softer.  The 
summer,  if  it  be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable 
me  to  support  the  winter.  GOD,  who  has  so 
wonderfully  restored  me,  can  preserve  me  in  all 
seasons. 

"  Let  me  inquire  in  my  turn  after  the  state  of 
your  family,  ^eat  and  little.  I  hope  Lady 
Rothes  and  Miss  Langton  are  both  well.  That 
is  a  good  basis  of  content.  Then  how  goes 
George  on  with  his  studies?    How  does  Miss 

*  To  which  Johnson  returned  this  answer : — 

*'  TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOUKABLB  EARL  OP  PORTMOSB. 

•*  Bolt  Court,  FUet  Street^  April  13, 1784. 
"  Dr  Johnson  s«s  adcnowledges  with  great  reqieciitbe  honour 
of  Lord  Portmore's  notice.    He^  better  than  he  was ;  and  will, 
as  his  Lordship  directs,  write  to  Mr  Langton." 
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Mary?  And  how  docs  my  own  Jenny?  I 
think  I  owe  Jenny  a  letter,  which  I  will  take 
caxe  to  pay.  In  die  meantime  tell  her  that  I 
acknowledge  the  debt 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  the 
ladies.  If  Mrs  Langton  comes  to  London,  she 
will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  for  I  am  not  well 
enough  to  go  out" 

"to  OZIAS  HUMPHRY,*  ESQ. 

"4/>n7  5,  1784. 

"Sir, 

•*  Mr  Hoole  has  told  me  with  what  benevol- 
ence you  listened  to  a  request  which  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  make,  of  leave  to  a  young  painter  t  to 
attend  you  from  time  to  time  in  your  painting- 
room,  to  see  your  operations,  and  receive  your 
instructions. 

"  The  young  man  has  perhaps  good  parts,  but 
has  been  without  a  regular  education.  He  is  my 
godson,  and  therefore  I  interest  myself  in  his 
progress  and  success,  and  shall  think  myself 
much  favoured  if  I  receive  from  you  a  permission 
to  send  him. 

"My   health    is,  by    God's  blessing,  much 
restored,  but  I   am   not   yet    allowed  by  my 
physicians  to  go  abroad ;  nor,  indeed,  do   I 
think  myself  yet  able  to  endure  the  weather. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  THE  SAME. 

«•  April  10,  1784. 

"Sir, 

"  The  bearer  is  my  godson,  whom  I  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  to  your  kindness;  which 
I  hope  he  will  deserve  by  his  respect  to  your 
excellence,  and  his  gratitude  for  your  favours. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  THE  SAME. 

^'Mayzi,  1784. 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to 
my  godson,  but  must  beg  of  you  to  add  to  them 
the  Kivour  of  permitting  him  to  see  you  paint, 

*  The  eminent  painter,  rej^resentative  of  the  ancient  fiunily  of 
Homfrey  (now  Hnn^ihrj)  in  the  West  of  England ;  who,  as 
appears  from  thdr  arms  wnidi  they  have  invariably  used,  have 
been  (as  I  have  seen  anthenticated  by  the  best  authority)  one 
of  those  among  the  knights  and  esquires  of  honour  who  are 
represented  by  HoUingshed  as  having  issued  from  the  Tower  of 
London  on  coursers  apparelled  for  the  iustet^  accompanied  by 
ladies  of  honour,  leaomg  every  one  a  Icnight  with  a  chain  of 
gold,  passing  through  tne  streets  of  London  into  Smithfield, 
on  Sunday,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  the  first 
Sunday  aiter  Michaelmas,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King 
Richard  II.  This  family  once  eiy'oyed  large  possessions  ^but, 
like  others,  have  lost^  Uiem  in  Uie  progress  of  ages.  Their 
blood,  however,  remains  to  them  well  ascertained  and  they 
may  nope,  in  the  revolution  of  events,  to  recover  tnat  rank  in 
soaety  for  which,  in  modem  times,  fortune  seems  to  be  an 
indinpensable  requisite. 

t.Son  of  Mr  Samuel  Patenon,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 


that  he  may  know  how  a  picture  is  b^^mi, 
advanced,  and  completed. 

"If  he  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your 
operations,  I  hope  he  will  show  that  the  benefit 
has  been  properly  conferred,  both  by  his  pro- 
ficiency and  his  gratitude.  At  least,  I  shall 
consider  you  as  enlarging  your  kindness  to, 
"  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.* 

"to  THE  REV.  DR  TAYLOR,  ASHBOURNE, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

"  London^  Easter  Monday^ 
'*  April  12,17^4. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear  nothing 
from  you?  I  hope  nothing  disables  you  from 
writing.  What  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  have 
felt,  gives  me  reason  to  fear  evezything.  Do  not 
omit  giving  me  the  comfort  ot  knowing,  that 
after  all  my  losses  I  have  yet  a  friend  left 

"  I  want  every  comfort  My  life  is  very  soli- 
tary and  very  cheerless.  Though  it  has  pleased 
God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me  from  the  dropsy, 
I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have  not  passed  the 
door  since  the  13th  of  December.  I  hope  for 
some  help  from  warm  weather,  which  will  surely 
come  in  time. 

"  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  physicians 
to  go  to  church  yesterday :  I  therefore  received 
the  holy  sacrament  at  home,  in  the  room  where 
I  communicated  with  dear  Mrs  Williams,  a  litde 
before  her  death.  O  my  friend,  the  approach  of 
death  is  very  dreadful  I  am  afraid  to  think  on 
that  which  I  know  I  cannot  avoid.  It  is  vain 
to  look  round  and  round  for  that  help  which 
cannot  be  had.  Yet  we  hope  and  hope,  and 
fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to- 
morrow. But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hope 
only  from  GoD. 

"  In  the  meantime  let  us  be  kind  to  one 
another.     1  have  no  friend  now  living  but  you, 
and  Mr  Hector,  that  was  the  fnend  of  my  youth. 
Do  not  neglect,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

«w    ,.  "/U«Mfci»,4^a6.  1784. 

"  My  Dear, 

"  I  write  to  you  now,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so 
far  recovered,  that  on  the  21st  I  went  to  church, 
to  return  thanks,  after  a  confinement  of  more 
than  four  long  months. 

"  My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  myself  nor 
the  physicians  at  all  expected,  and  is  such  as  that 
very  few  examples  have  been  known  of  the  like. 
Join  with  me,  my  dear  love,  in  retiuning  thanks 
to  God. 

"  Dr  Vyse  has  been  with  [me]  this  evening  : 
he  tells  me  that  you  likewise  have  been  much 
disordered,  but  that  you  are  now  better.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  some  time  have  a  cheerful  inter- 
view. In  the  meantime  let  us  pray  for  one 
another. 

"  I  am,  Madam,  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.* 
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Wliat  follows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his 
gentleness  and  complacency  to  a  young  lady,  his 
godchild,  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  friend  Mr 
Langton,  then  I  think  in  her  seventh  year.  He 
took  the  trouble  to  write  it  in  a  large  round  hand, 
nearly  resembling  printed  characters,  that  she 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  it  herself. 
The  original  lies  before  me,  but  shall  be  faithfully 
restored  to  her;  and  I  dare  say  will  be  preserved 
by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long  as  she  lives. 

"TO  MISS  JANE  LANGTON,  IN  ROCHESTER, 
KENT. 

^*  May  10,  1784. 

**  My  Dearest  Miss  Jenny, 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  pretty  letter  has  been 
so  long  without  being  answered ;  but,  when  I  am 
not  pretty  well,  I  do  not  always  write  plain 
enough  for  young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to 
see  that  you  write  so  well,  and  hope  that  you 
mind  your  pen,  your  book,  and  your  needle ;  for 
they  are  all  necessary.  Your  books  will  give 
you  knowledge,  and  make  you  respected;  and 
your  needle  will  find  you  useful  employment 
when  you  do  not  care  to  read.  \Vlien  you  are  a 
little  older,  I  hope  you  will  be  very  diligent  in 
learning  arithmetic ;  and,  above  all,  that  through 
your  whole  life  you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers 
and  read  your  Bible. 

"  I  am,  my  dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Wednesdtiy,  May  5,  I  arrived  in  London, 
and  next  morning  had  the  pleasure  to  find  Dr 
Johnson  greatly  recovered.  I  but  just  saw  him  ; 
for  a  coach  was  waiting  to  carry  him  to  Islington, 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr  Strahan, 
where  he  went  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  good 
air,  which,  notwithstanding  his  having  formerly 
laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
he  now  acknowledged  was  conducive  to  health. 

One  morning  afterwards,  when  I  found  him 
alone,  he  communicated  to  me  with  solemn 
earnestness  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
which  had  happened  in  the  course  of  his  illness, 
when  he  was  much  distressed  by  the  dropsy. 
He  bad  shut  himself  up,  and  employed  a  day  in 
particular  exercises  of  religion, — fasting,  humiha- 
lion,  and  prayer.  On  a  sudden  he  obtained  ex- 
traordinary relief,  for  which  he  looked  up  to 
Heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  He  made  no 
direct  inference  from  this  fact;  but  from  his 
manner  of  telling  it,  I  could  perceive  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  something  more  than  an  in- 
cident in  the  common  course  of  events.  For  my 
own  part,  1  have  no  difficulty  to  avow  that  cast 
of  lb  inking,  which  bv  many  modem  pretenders 
u»  \.:sdom  is  cbW^q,  superstitious.  But  here  I 
think  even  men  of  dry  rationality  may  believe, 
\i  ;  ;*'»ir'    was  an  intermediate  interposition  of 

^  ?■'  Fro  .'idence,  and  that  **  the  fervent  prayer 
i-V'it:  MS  man"*  availed. 

jn  I    .*^.'''  ^(  ''"'  ■  "  ^*"  *•  *  ^''y  ^*'''  *"*^  Judicious  remark 

rr?i>oi-  rri'i-      ^'  '**^y'  *"  '*^*  ^^^  edition  of  "The  Bio- 

J  J-     wl-i  »         '  •  h  I  should  have  been  gUd  to  see  in  lu« 

^'  -'  nrta  for  the  Mcood  adittoa  of  that 


On  Sunday,  May  9,  I  found  Colonel  Valiancy, 
the  celebrated  antiquary  and  engineer  of  Ireland 
with  him.  On  Monday,  the  loth,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr  Paradise's,  where  was  a  large  com- 
pany;  Mr  Bryant,  Mr  Joddrel,  Mr  Hawkins 
Browne,  &c.  On  Thursday,  the  13th,  I  dined 
with  him  at  Mr  Joddrel's,  with  another  large 
company ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,*  Mr  Murphy,  &c 

On  Saturday,  May  15,  I  dined  with  him  at  Dr 
Brocklesby's,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  Mr 
Murphy,  and  that  ever-cheerful  companion,  Mr 
Devaynes,  apothecary  to  his  Majesty.  Of  these 
days,  and  others  on  which  I  saw  him,  I  have  no 
memorials,  except  the  general  recollection  of  his 
being  able  and  animated  in  conversation,  and 
appearing  to  relish  society  as  much  as  the 
youngest  man.  I  find  only  these  three  small 
particulars : — When  a  person  was  mentioned, 
who  said,  "  I  have  lived  fifty-one  years  in  this 
world,  without  having  had  ten  minutes  of  un- 
easiness," he  exclaimed, "  The  man  who  says  so, 
lies :  he  attempts  to  impose  on  human  credu- 
lity." The  Bishop  of  Exeter**  in  vain  observed, 
that  men  were  very  different.  His  Lordship's 
manner  was  not  impressive ;  and  I  learnt  after- 
wards, that  Johnson  did  not  find  out  that  the 
person  who  talked  to  him  was  a  prelate ;  if  he 
had,  1  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  treated  him 
with  more  respect ;  for  once  talking  of  George 
Psalmanazar,  whom  he  reverenced  for  his  piety, 
he  said,  "  1  should  as  soon  think  of  contradicting 
a  Bishop."  One  of  the  company*^  provoked  him 
greatly  by  doin^  what  he  could  least  of  all  bear, 
which  was  quoting  something  of  his  ovra  writing, 
against  what  he  then  maintained.  "  What,  Sir," 
cried  the  gentleman,  "  do  you  say  to 

*  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 
Unfeli,  uncounted,  glided  by  "  ?  *** 

Johnson  finding  himsclfthus  presented  as  giving 
an  instance  of  a  man  who  had  lived  without  im- 
easiness,  was  much  offended ;  for  he  looked  upon 
such  a  quotation  as  unfair.  His  anger  burst  out 
in  an  unjustifiable  retort,  insinuating  that  the 
gentleman's  remark  was  a  sally  of  cbriety ;  "  Sir, 

valuable  work.  "  To  deny  the  exercise  of  a  particular  ProvU 
dence  in  the  Deit>''s  government  of  the  world,  is  certainly 
impious,  yet  nothing  serves  the  cause  of  the  scorner  more  than 
incautious  forward  zeal  in  determining  the  particular  instances 
of  it. 

In  confirmation  of  my  sentiments,  I  am  also  happy  to  quote 
that  sensible  and  elegant  writer,  Mr  Melmoth,  in  Letter  VlII. 
of  his  Collection,  published  under  the  name  of  FitMOsb&me. 
*'  We  may  safely  assert,  that  the  belief  of  a  particular  Proyi- 
denoe  is  founded  npon  such  probable  reasons  as  may  well  justify 
our  assent.  It  would  scarce,  therefore,  be  wise  to  renounce  an 
opinion  which  affords  so  firm  a  support  to  the  soul,  in  tho5« 
seasons  wherein  she  stands  in  most  need  of  assistance,  merely 
because  it  is  not  possible,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  to  solve 
every  difficulty  which  attends  them." 

*  I  was  sorry  to  observe  Lord  Monboddo  avoid  any  com- 
munication with  Dr  Tohnson.  1  flattered  myself  that  I  h.-ul 
made  them  very  good  friends  (see  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,"  third  edition,  p.  67),  but  unhappily  his  Lordship  had 
resumed  and  cherished  a  violent  prejudice  against  my  illustrious 
friend,  to  whom  1  must  do  the  justice  to  say,  there  was  on  his 
part  not  the  least  anger,  but  a  good-humoured  sportiveness. 
Nay,  though  he  knew  of  hu  Lordship's  indisposition  towards 
him,  he  was  even  kindly  ;  as  he  appeared  from  bu  inauiring  of 
me  after  him,  by  an  abbreviation  of  his  name,  "Well,  now  does 
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there  is  one  passion  I  would  advise  you  to  com- 
mand ;  when  you  have  drunk  out  that  glass, 
don't  drink  another."  Here  was  exemplified 
what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with  the  aid  of  a 
very  witty  image  from  one  of  Gibber's  comedies  : 
"  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson ;  for  if  his 

gistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the 
utt-end  of  it." 

Another  was  this  :  when  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
mence  in  the  literary  world ^*  was  violently  cen- 
sured for  attacking  people  by  anonymous 
paragraphs  in  newspapers,  he,  from  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  as  I  thought,  took  up  his  defence, 
and  said,  "  Come,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a 
crime ;  he  means  only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  should  do  it ;  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  him  and  me;  what  is 
fit  for  Heph*estion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander." — 
Another,  when  I  told  him  that  a  young  and 
handsome  countess  had  said  to  me,  "  I  should 
think  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr  Johnson  would 
make  one  a  fool  all  one's  life;"  and  that  I 
answered,  *'  Madam,  I  shall  make  him  a  fool  to- 
day, by  repeating  this  to  him  ;"  he  said,  "  I  am 
too  old  to  be  made  a  fool ;  but  if  you  say  I  am 
made  a  fool,  I  shall  not  deny  it.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  a  compliment,  especially  from  a 
pretty  woman." 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  1 5,  he  was 
in  fine  spirits  at  our  Essex  Head  Club.  He  told 
us,  "  I  dined  yesterday  at  Mrs  Garrick's  with 
Mrs  Carter,  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Miss 
Fanny  Bumey.  Three  such  women  are  not  to 
be  found :  I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a 
fourth,  except  Mrs  Lennox,  who  is  superior  to 
them  all."  Boswell:  "What!  had  you  them 
all  to  yourself.  Sir?"  Johnson :  "  I  had  them 
all,  as  much  as  they  were  had  ;  but  it  might 
have  been  better  had  there  been  more  company 
there."  BoswELL :  **Mif;htnot  Mrs  Montagu 
have  been  a  fourth?"  Johnson:  "Sir,  Mrs 
Montagu  does  not  make  a  trade  of  her  wit ;  but 
Mrs  Montagu  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman  ; 
she  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  and 
it  is  always  impregnated  ;  it  has  always  mean- 
ing." Boswell:  "Mr  Burke  has  a  constant 
stream  of  conversation."  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir ; 
if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  same  time 
with  Burke  under  a  shed,  to  shun  a  shower,  he 
would  say — *  This  is  an  extraordinary  man.'  If 
Burke  should  go  into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse 
dressed,  the  ostler  would  say — *  We  have  had  an 
extraordinary  man  here.'"  Boswell  :  "Foote 
was  a  man  who  never  failed  in  conversation.  If 
he  had  gone  into  a  stable — "  Johnson  :  "  Sir, 
if  he  had  gone  into  the  stable,  the  ostler  would 
have  said,  *  Here  has  been  a  comical  fellow ;'  but 
he  would  not  have  respected  him."  Boswell  : 
"And,  Sir,  the  ostler  would  have  answered  him, 
would  have  given  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  as 
the  common  saying  is."  JOHNSON  :  "Yes,  Sir; 
and  Foote  would  have  answered  the  ostler. — 
When  Burke  does  not  descend  to  be  merry,  his 
conversation  is  very  superior  indeed.  There  is 
no  proportion  between  the  powers  which  he 
shows  in  serious  talk  and  in  jocularity.     When 


he  lets  himself  down  to  that,  he  is  in  the  kennel." 
I  have  in  another  place*  opposed,  and  I  hope 
with  success,  Dr  Johnson's  very  singular  and 
erroneous  notion  as  to  Mr  Burke's  pleasantry. 
Mr  Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that  he 
differed  from  our  great  friend  in  this  observa- 
tion ;  for  that  Mr  Burke  was  often  very  happy 
in  his  merriment  It  would  not  have  been  right 
for  either  of  us  to  have  contradicted  Johnson  at 
this  time,  in  a  society  all  of  whom  did  not  know 
and  value  Mr  Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It 
might  have  occasioned  something  more  rough, 
and  at  anyrate  would  probably  have  checked  the 
flow  of  Johnson's  good  humour.  He  called  to 
us  with  a  sudden  air  of  exultation,  as  the  thought 
started  into  his  mind,  "  Oh  I  gentlemen,  I  must 
tell  you  a  very  great  thing.  The  Empress  of 
Russia  has  ordered  *  The  Rambler '  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  Russian  language  :t  so  I  shall  be 
read  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace 
boasts  that  his  fame  would  extend  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  ;  now  the  Wolga  is  farther 
from  me  than  the  Rhone  was  from  Horace." 
Boswell:  "You  must  certainly  be  pleased 
with  this,  Sir."  JOHNSON  :  "  I  am  pleased.  Sir, 
to  be  sure.  A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he  has 
succeeded  in  tliat  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  do." 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  having  seen 
a  noble  person  driving  in  his  carriage,  and  look- 
ing exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding  his  great 
age.  JOHNSON:  "Ah,  Sir,  that  is  nothing. 
Bacon  observes,  that  a  stout  healthy  old  man  is 
hke  a  tower  undermined." 

On  Sunday,  May  16,  I  found  him  alone ;  he 
talked  of  Mrs  Thrale  with  much  concern,  saying, 
"Sir,  she  has  done  everything  wrong,  ancc 
Thrale's  bridle  was  off  her  neck;"  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  mention  some  circumstances  which 
have  since  been  the  subject  of  public  discussion, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Dr 
Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dr  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a 
mistaken  notion  which  is  very  common  in  Scot- 
land, that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  duly  enforced,  is 
insufiicient  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  clerg>', 
inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be  screened 
by  appealing  to  the  Convocation,  which  being 
never  authorised  by  the  King  to  sit  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  the  appeal  never  can  be 
heard.  Dr  Douglas  observed,  that  this  was 
founded  upon  ignorance,  for  that  the  bishops 
liave  sufficient  power  to  maintain  discipline, 
and  that  the  sitting  of  the  Convocation  was 
wholly  immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not 
a  court  of  judicature,  but,  like  a  parliament,  to 
make  canons  and  regulations  as  times  may 
require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said, 
"  Some  people  are  not  afraid,  because  they  look 
upon  salvation  as  the  effect  of  an  absolute  decree, 

*  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.,  n  |^Ii-a^  • 
t  I  have  since  heard  that  the  report  was  not  i~JjSr^t it 


but  the  elation  discovered 
was  true,  showed  a  noble  ardour 


by  Dr  Johnson,  ir  *** 
dour  for  literary  *^*' 
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and  think  they  feel  in  themselves  the  marks  of 
sanctification.  Others,  and  those  the  most  rational 
in  my  opinion,  look  upon  salvation  as  conditional: 
and,  as  they  never  can  be  sure  that  they  have 
complied  with  the  conditions,  they  are  afraid." 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries,  about 
this  time,  I  find  a  short  notice,  which  marks  his 
amiable  disposition  more  certainly  than  a  thou- 
sand studied  declarations. —  "Afternoon  spent 
cheerfully  and  elegantly,  I  hope  without  offence 
to  God  or  man;  though  in  no  holy  duty,  yet  in 
the  general  exercise  and  cultivation  of  benevo- 
lence." 

On  Monday,  May  17,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr  Dilly's,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  the 
Reverend  Dr  Gibbons,  and  Mr  Capel  Lofft,  who, 
though  a  most  zealous  Whig,  has  a  mind  so  full 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  and  so  much  exercised 
in  various  departments,  and  withal  so  much  liber- 
ality, that  the  stupendous  powers  of  the  literary 
Goliath,  though  they  did  not  frighten  this  little 
David  of  popular  spirit,  could  not  but  excite 
his  admiration.  There  was  also  Mr  Braithwaite 
of  the  Post  Office,  that  amiable  and  friendly  man, 
who,  with  modest  and  unassuming  manners,  has 
associated  with  many  of  the  wits  of  the  age. 
J  ohnson  was  very  quiescent  to-day.  Perhaps  too 
I  was  indolent  I  find  nothing  more  of  him  in 
my  notes,  but  that,  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
seen  in  the  King's  library  sixty-three  editions  of 
my  favourite  Thomas  k  Kempis,— amongst  which 
it  was  in  eight  languages,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  Arabic,  and  Armenian, 
— he  said,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  collect 
many  editions  of  a  book,  which  were  all  the  same, 
except  as  to  the  paper  and  print;  he  would  have 
the  original,  and  all  the  translations,  and  all  the 
editions  which  had  any  variations  in  the  text. 
He  approved  of  the  famous  collection  of  editions 
of  Horace  by  Douglas,  mentioned  by  Pope,  who 
is  said  to  have  had  a  closet  filled  with  them; 
and  he  added,  "  every  man  should  try  to  collect 
one  book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a 
public  library." 

On  Tuesday,  May  18,  I  saw  him  for  a  short 
time  in  the  morning.  I  told  him  that  the  mob 
hiid  called  out,  as  the  King  passed,  "  No  Fox — 
No  Fox,"  which  I  did  not  like.  He  said,  "They 
were  right.  Sir."  I  said,  I  thought  not;  for  it 
seemed  to  be  making  Mr  Fox  the  King's  com- 
petitor. There  being  no  audience,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  triumph  in  a  victory,  he  fairly 
ai,'reed  with  me.  I  said  it  might  do  very  well, 
if  explained  thus:  "  Let  us  have  no  Fox;"  under- 
standing it  as  a  prayer  to  his  Majesty  not  to 
appoint  that  gentleman  minister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19,  I  sat  a  part  of  the 
evening  with  him,  by  ourselves.  I  observed, 
that  the  death  of  our  friends  might  be  a  con- 
solation against  the  fear  of  our  own  dissolution, 
because  we  might  have  more  friends  in  the 
other  world  than  in  this.  He  perhai)s  felt  this 
as  a  reflection  upon  his  apprehension  as  to 
death;  and  said,  with  heat,  "How  can  a  man 
know  where  his  departed  friends  are,  or  whether 
they  will  be  his  friends  in  the  other  world?    How 


many  friendships  have  you  known  formed  upon 
principles  of  virtue?  Most  friendships  are 
formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance,  mere  con- 
federacies in  vice  or  leagues  in  folly." 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr  Langton. 
He  said,  "  1  know  not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if 
Langton  does  not.  Sir,  I  could  almost  say.  Sit 
aniftia  mea  cum  Langtono}^  I  mentioned  a  very 
eminent  friend  ^^  as  a  virtuous  man.    Johnson  : 

"  Yes,   Sir,  but has  not  the  evangelical 

virtue  of  Langton.    ,  I  am  afraid,  would 

not  scruple  to  pick  up  a  wench." 

He  however  charged  Mr  Langton  with  what 
he  thought  want  of  judgment  upon  an  interesting 
occasion.  "  When  I  was  ill,"  said  he,  "  I  desired 
he  would  tell  me  sincerely  in  what  he  thought  my 
life  was  faulty.  Sir,  he  brought  me  a  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  he  had  written  down  several 
texts  of  Scripture,  recommending  Christian 
charity.  And  when  I  questioned  him  what 
occasion  I  had  given  for  such  an  animadversion, 
all  that  he  could  say  amounted  to  this, — that  I 
sometimes  contradicted  people  in  conversation. 
Now  what  harm  does  it  do  to  any  man  to  be  con- 
tradicted?" BOSWELL:  "I  suppose  he  meant 
the  manner  of  doing  it;  roughly  and  harshly." 
Johnson:  "And  who  is  the  worse  for  that?" 
BoswELL:  "  It  hurts  people  of  weaker  nerves." 
Johnson:  "I  know  no  such  weak-nerved 
people."  Mr  Burke,  to  whom  I  related  this 
conference,  said,  "  It  is  well  if,  when  a  man 
comes  to  die,  he  has  nothing  heavier  upon  his 
conscience,  than  having  been  a  little  rough  in 
conversation." 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  though  at  first  pleased  with  the 
attention  of  his  friend,  whom  he  thanked  in  an 
earnest  manner,  soon  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and 
angry  tone,  "What  is  your  drift,  Sir?"  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that  it 
was  a  scene  for  a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent  get 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  belabour  his  con- 
fessor.* 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conversation 
at  the  times  when  I  saw  him  during  the  rest  of 
this  month,  till  Sunday,  the  30th  of  May,  when 
I  met  him  in  tlie  evening  at  Mr  Hoole's,  where 
there  was  a  large  company  both  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Sir  Fames  Johnston  happened  to 
say,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  arguments 
of  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  they  were  paid  for  speaking.  Johnson  : 
"  Nay,  Sir,  argimient  is  argument.    You  cannot 

*  After  all,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Mr  Langton 
was  seriously  requested  by  Dr  Johnson  to^  mention  what 
appeared  to  lum  erroneous  in  the  character  of  his  friend,  he  was 
bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to  intimate  what  he  really  thought, 
which  he  certainly  did  in  the  most  delicate  manner :  so  that 
Johnson  himself,  when  in  a  quiet  frame  of  mind,  was  ^eased 
with  it.  The  texts  suggested  are  now  before  me.  and  I  shall 
quote  a  few  of  them  :— "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  lor  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth,**  Matt.  v.  5.— "  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of 
the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with 
long-suflfering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love^*  Ephjts,  v.  1,  a. 
— 'VAnd  above  all  these  things  put  on  chanty,  which  is  tho 
bond  of  pcrfectness,"  Col.  iiu  24. — "Charity  suffereth  lon^, 
and  is  kind ;  charity  envieth  not :  charity  vaimteth  not  itself,  \% 
not  puffed  up;  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  is  not  eiuiil/ 
pro\oked.''  x  Cor,  xiii.  4,  5. 
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help  paying  regard  to  their  arguments,  if  they 
are  good.  If  it  were  testimony,  you  might  dis- 
regard it,  if  you  knew  that  it  were  purchased. 
There  is  a  beautiful  image  in  Bacon  upon  this 
subject :  testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a 
long  bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  hand  that  draws  it  Argument  is  like  an 
arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force 
though  shot  by  a  child." 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr  Hoole^s,  and 
Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  being  expected  in 
the  evening,  Mr  Hoole  put  into  his  hands  her 
beautiful  "  Ode  on  the  Peace  : "  *  Johnson  read 
it  over,  and  when  this  elegant  and  and  accom- 
plished young  lady  t  was  presented  to  him,  he 
took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  most  courteous 
manner,  and  repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her 
poem  ;  this  was  the  most  delicate  and  pleasing 
(ompliment  he  could  pay.  Her  respectable 
friend,  Dr  Kippis,  from  whom  I  had  this  anec- 
dote, was  standing  by,  and  was  not  a  little 
gratified. 

Miss  Williams  told  me,  that  the  only  other 
time  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Dr 
Johnson's  company,  he  asked  her  to  sit  down 
by  him,  which  she  did,  and  upon  her  inquiring 
how  he  was,  he  answered,  "  I  am  very  ill  indeed, 
Madam.  I  am  very  ill  even  when  you  are  near 
me ;  what  should  I  be  were  you  at  a  distance  ?** 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford,  as 
his  first  jaunt  after  his  illness.  We  talked  of  it 
for  some  days,  and  I  had  promised  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  impatient  and  fretful  to- 
night, because  I  did  not  at  once  agree  to  go 
with  him  on  Thursday.  When  I  considered 
how  ill  he  had  been,  and  what  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  influence  of  sickness  upon  his 
temper,  I  resolved  to  indulge  him,  though  with 
some  inconvenience  to  myself,  as  I  wished  to 
ittend  the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains, 
he  was  ever  compassionate  to  the  distresses  of 
others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring  them 
aid,  as  appears  from  a  note  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, of  June,  in  these  words  : — **  I  am  ashamed 
to  ask  for  some  relief  for  a  poor  man,  to  whom, 
I  hope,  I  have  given  what  1  can  be  expected  to 
spare.  The  man  importunes  me,  and  the  blow 
goes  round.  I  am  going  to  try  another  air  on 
Thursday." 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post-coach 
took  us  up  in  the  morning  at  Bolt  Court.  The 
other  two  passengers  were  Mrs  Beresford  and 

•  The  peace  made  by  that  very  able  statesman,  the  Earl  of 
Shclburne.  now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  since  that  time. 

t  In  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  the  epithet  amiabU  was 
Riven.  I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  strike  it  out ;  but  I  could 
not  in  justice  suffer  it  to  remain,  after  this  young  lady  had  not 
only  written  in  favour  of  the  savage  anarchy  with  which  France 
has  been  visited,  but  had  (as  I  have  been  informed  by  good 
authority),  walked  without  horror  over  the  ground  at  the 
Tuilerics  when  it  was  strewed  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the 
faithful  Swiss  guards,  who  were  barbarously  massacred  for 
having  bravely  defended,  against  a  crew  of  rufiiaa<i,  the 
Monarch  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend.  From  Dr 
Johnson  she  could  now  expect  not  endcaiment  but  repulsion. 


her  daughter,  two  very  agreeable  ladies  from 
America ;  they  were  going  to  Worcestershire, 
where  they  then  resided.  Frank  bad  been  sent 
by  his  master  the  day  before  to  take  places  for 
us ;  and  I  found  from  the  way-bill  that  Dr 
Johnson  had  made  our  names  be  put  down. 
Mrs  Beresford,  who  had  read  it,  whispered  me, 
"Is  this  the  great  Dr  Johnson?'*  I  told  her 
it  was ;  so  she  was  then  prepared  to  listen. 
As  she  soon  happened  to  mention  in  a  voice 
so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear  it,  that  her 
husband  had  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Congress,  I  cautioned  her  to  beware  of  intro- 
ducing that  subject,  as  she  must  know  how  very 
violent  Johnson  was  against  the  people  of  that 
country.  He  talked  a  great  deal.  But  I  am 
sorry  I  have  preserved  little  of  the  conversatioiL 
Miss  Beresford  was  so  much  charmed,  that  she 
said  to  me  aside,  "  How  he  does  talk  I  Every 
sentence  is  an  essay."  She  amused  herself  in 
the  coach  with  knotting;  he  would  scarcely 
allow  this  species  of  employment  anv  merit 
"Next  to  mere  idleness,"  said  he,  "I  think 
knotting  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of  in- 
significance ;  though  I  once  attempted  to  learn 
knotting.  Dempster's  sister,"  looking  to  me, 
"endeavoured  to  teach  me  it;  but  I  made  no 
progress." 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  reserve 
in  the  public  post-coach  of  the  state  of  his  af&irs: 
"I  have,"  said  he,  "about  the  world,  I  think, 
above  a  thousand  poimds,^'  which  I  intend  shall 
afford  Frank  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  a 
year."  Indeed  his  openness  with  people  at  a 
first  interview  was  remarkable.  He  said  once 
to  Mr  Langton,  "I  think  I  am  like  Squire 
Richard  in  *  The  Journey  to  London,'  Ptn  never 
strange  in  a  strange  place, ^'  372  h  e  was  truly  social. 
He  strongly  censured  what  is  much  too  common 
in  England  among  persons  of  condition, — main- 
taining an  absolute  silence,  when  unknown  to 
each  other ;  as,  for  instance,  when  occasionally 
brought  together  in  a  room  before  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house  has  appeared.  "  Sir,  that 
is  being  so  uncivilised  as  not  to  understand  the 
common  rights  of  humanity." 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  exceedingly 
dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mutton  which  he  had 
for  dinner.  The  ladies,  I  saw,  wondered  to  see 
the  great  philosopher,  whose  wisdom  and  wit 
they  had  been  admiring  all  the  way,  get  into  ill- 
humour  from  such  a  cause.  He  scolded  the 
waiter,  saying,  "It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be  ;  it 
is  ill-fed,  ill-killed,  ill-kept,  and  ill-drest" 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed  to 
feel  himself  elevated  as  he  approached  Oxford, 
that  magnificent  and  venerable  seat  of  Learning, 
Orthodoxy  and  Toryism.  Frank  came  in  the 
heavy  coach,  in  readiness  to  attend  him ;  and  we 
were  received  with  the  most  polite  hospitality  at 
the  house  of  his  old  friend  Dr  Adams,  Master  of 
Pembroke  College,  who  had  given  us  a  kind 
invitation.  Before  we  were  set  down,  I  com- 
municated to  Johnson  my  having  engaged  to 
return  to  London  directly,  for  the  reason  I  have 
mentioned,  but  that  I  would  hasten  back  to  him 
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again.  He  was  pleased  that  I  had  made  this 
journey  merely  to  keep  him  company.  He  was 
easy  and  placid  with  Dr  Adams,  Mrs  and  Miss 
Adams,  and  Mrs  Kennicot,  widow  of  the  learned 
Hebn-ean,  who  was  here  on  a  visit.  He  soon 
despatched  the  inquiries  which  were  made  about 
his  illness  and  recovery,  by  a  short  and  distinct 
narrative ;  and  then  assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated 
from  Swift, — 

"  Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills." 

Dr  Newton,*  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having 
been  mentioned,  Johnson,  recollectingthe  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  censured  by  that  Prelate, 
thus  retaliated: — "  Tom  knew  he  should  be  dead 
before  what  he  has  said  of  me  would  app)ear.  He 
durst  not  have  printed  it  while  he  was  alive." 
Dr  Adams:  "I  believe  his  *  Dissertations  on 
the  Prophecies'  is  his  great  work."  JOHNSON: 
"  Why,  Sir,  it  is  Tom^s  great  work  ;  but  how  far 
it  is  great,  or  how  much  of  it  is  Tom's,  are  other 
questions.  I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
borrowed."  Dr  Adams  :  "  He  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful man."  JOHNSON  :  "  I  don't  think  so.  Sir. 
He  did  not  get  very  high.  He  was  late  in  getting 
what  he  did  get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  the 
best  means.     I  believe  he  was  a  gross  flatterer." 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London, 
and  returned  to  Oxford  on  Wednesday  the  9th 
of  June,  when  I  was  happy  to  find  myself  again 
in  the  same  agreeable  circle  at  Pembroke 
College,  with  the  comfortable  prospect  of  making 
some  stay.  Johnson  welcomed  my  return  with 
more  than  ordinary  glee. 

He  talked  with  great  regard  of  the  Honourable 
Archibald  Campbell,  whose  character  he  had 
given  at  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  table,  when  we 
were  at  Inverary  ;t  and  at  this  time  wrote  out 
for  me,  in  his  own  hand,  a  fuller  account  of  that 
learned  and  venerable  writer,  which  I  have  pub- 
lished in  its  proper  place.  Johnson  made  a  re- 
mark this  evening  which  struck  me  a  good  deal. 

*  Dr  Newton,  in  his  account  of  his  owd  Life,  after  an! mad* 
verting  upon  Mr  Gibbon's  History,  says: — "Dr  Johason's 
*  Lives  of  the  Poets '  afforded  more  amusement ;  but  candour 
was  much  hurt  and  offended  at  the  malevolence  that  pre- 
dominates in  every  part.  Some  passages,  it  must  Im  allowed, 
are  judicious  and  well  written,  but  make  not  sufficient  com- 
( sensation  for  so  much  spleen  and  ill-humour.  Never  was  any 
i^iographer  more  sparing  of  his  praise,  or  more  abundant  in  hu 
censures.  He  seemingly  delignts  more  in  exposing  blemishes, 
than  in  recommending  beauties;  slightly  passes  over  ex>^ 
cellencies,  enlarges  upon  imperfections,  and,  not  content  with* 
his  own  severe  reflections,  revives  old  scandal,  and  produces 
large  quutations  from  the  forgotten  works  of  former  critics. 
His  reputation  was  so  high  in  the  republic  of  letters,  that  it 
wanted  not  to  be  raised  upon  the  rums  of  others.  But  these 
Kssays,  instead  of  raising  a  hisher  idea  than  was  before  enter- 
tained of  his  understanding,  have  ceruinly  given  the  world  a 
worse  opinion  of  his  temper." — The  bishop  was  therefore  the 
more  surprised  and  concerned  for  his  townsman,  for  "A/ 
itspicted  him  not  only  for  htsfeniut  and  /eamw^f  out  valued 
him  much  /or  the  more  amiable  fart  of  hi*  character ^  hie 
humanity  and  charity,  hie  $H4frality  ana  religion,'*  The  last 
sentence  we  may  consider  as  the  general  and  permanent 
opinion  of  Bishop  Newton.  The  remarks  which  precede  it 
must,  by  all  who  have  read  Johnson's  admirable  work,  be 
imputed  to  the  disgust  and  peevishness  of  old  age.  I  wish  they 
had  not  appeared,  and  that  Dr  Johnson  had  not  been  pro- 
voked by  them  to  express  himself  not  in  r^pectful  terms  of  a 
Prehkte  whose  labours  were  certainly  of  considerable  advantage 
both  to  literature  arxl  religion. 
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"  I  never,'*  said  he,  "  knew  a  nonjuror  who  could 
reason."  ♦  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
faculty  to  many  of  their  writers ;  to  Hickes,  Brett, 
and  other  eminent  divines  of  that  persuasion  : 
and  did  not  recollect  that  the  seven  Bishops,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  their  magnanimous  re- 
sistance of  arbitrary  power,  were  yet  nonjurors 
to  the  new  Government  The  nonjuring  clergy 
of  Scotland,  indeed,  who,  excepting  a  few,  have 
lately  by  a  sudden  stroke  cut  off  all  ties  of  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  resolved  to 
pray  for  our  present  lawful  Sovereign  by  name, 
may  be  thought  to  have  confirmed  this  remark  ; 
as  It  may  be  said,  that  the  divine  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  which  they  professed  to  believe, 
if  ever  true,  must  be  equally  true  still.  Many  of 
my  readers  will  be  surprised,  when  I  mention 
that  Johnson  assured  me  he  had  never  in  his 
life  been  in  a  nonjuring  meeting  house. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  pointed  out  a 
passage  in  Savage's  "Wanderer,"  saying,  "Those 
are  fine  verses." — "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  had  written 
with  hostility  of  Warburton  in  my  Shakspeare, 
I  should  have  quoted  this  couplet : 

'.  Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  beguiled, 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Frenzy  wild.' 

You  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  7*"  (smiling). 
Dr  Adams  :  "  But  you  did  not  write  against 
Warburton."  JOHNSON  :  "  No,  Sir,  I  treated 
him  with  great  respect  both  in  my  preface  and 
in  my  notes." 

Mrs  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Chamberlayne,  who  had  given  up  great 
prospects  in  the  Church  of  England  on  his  con- 
version to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Johnson, 
who  warmly  admired  every  man  who  acted  from 
a  conscientious  regard  to  principle,  erroneous  or 
not,  exclaimed  fervently,  *^GOD  bless  him." 

Mrs  Kennicot,  in  confirmation  of  Dr  John- 
son's opinion,  that  the  present  was  not  worse  than 
former  ages,  mentioned  that  her  brother  assured 
her,  there  was  now  less  infideHty  on  the  Continent 
than  there  had  been  ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
were  less  read.  I  asserted,  from  good  authority, 
that  Hume's  infidelity  was  certainly  less  read. 
Johnson  :  "All  infidel  writers  drop  into  oblivion, 
when  personal  connexions  and  the  floridness  of 
novelty  are  gone ;  though  now  and  then  a  foolish 
fellow,  who  thinks  he  can  be  witty  upon  them, 
may  bring  them  again  into  notice.  There  will 
sometimes  start  up  a  college  joker,  who  does  not 
consider  that  what  is  a  joke  m  a  college  will  not 
do  in  the  world.    To  such  defenders  of  religion  I 

•  The  Rev.  Mr  Agutter  has  favoured  me  with  a  note  of  a 
dialogue  between  Mr  John  Henderson  and  Dr  Johnson  on  thn 
topic,  as  related  by  Mr  Henderson,  and  it  is  fVdently  so 
authentic  that  I  shall  here  insert  it  :-Hend.^on :  What  do 
you  think.  Sir,  of  William  Law?"  Johnson:  "  WUliam  Law,  Sir, 
^tlSe'toit  piece  of  Parenetic  Divinity,  ^ut  WiUuua  ^fr 
was  no  reasoner."  Henderson:  "Jeremy  Collier,  Sir? 
Johnson:  "Jeremy  ColUcr  fought  without  a  nval,  *nd  Aere- 
fore  could  nit  clafm  the  victory."  Mr  Henderson  ^^^ 
Kenn  and  Kettlewell ;  but  some  objections  were  made,  at  last 
hewddT" But,  Sir,  wLt  do  you  think  of  Lesley?-  Johnson : 
••  Charles  Lesley  I  had  forgotten.  Lesley  woe  a  reuoner,  and 
a  reaeoner  who  woe  not  to  be  rtaeoned  agatnst. 
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would  apply  a  stanza  of  a  poem  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  some  old  collection  : 

*  Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree, 
Each  kiss  his  empty  brother ; 
Religion  scorns  a  foe  like  thee, 
But  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other.' 

The  point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is  not 
correct ;  one^  and  not  thee^  should  be  opposed  to 
t  other."* 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  he  said,  "If 
you  join  the  Papists  externally,  they  will  not 
mterrogate  you  strictly  as  to  your  belief  in  their 
tenets.  No  reasoning  Papist  believes  every 
article  of  their  faith,  lliere  is  one  side  on  which 
a  good  man  might  be  persuaded  to  embrace  it. 
A  good  man  of  a  timorous  disposition,  in  great 
doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  GOD,  and  pretty 
credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be  of  a  church  where 
there  are  so  many  helps  to  get  to  heaven.  I 
would  be  a  Papist  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough ; 
but  an  obstinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  shall 
never  be  a  Papist,  unless  on  the  near  approach  of 
death,  of  which  I  have  great  terror.  I  wonder 
that  women  are  not  all  Papists."  BOSWELL: 
"  They  are  not  more  afraid  of  death  than  men 
are."  Johnson  :  "  Because  they  are  less  wicked." 
Dr  Adams:  "They  are  more  pious."  John- 
son ;  "No,  hang  'em,  they  are  not  more  pious. 
A  wicked  fellow  is  the  most  pious  when  he  takes 
to  it.     He*ll  beat  you  all  at  piety." 

He  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  to  the  giving 
the  bread  only  to  the  laity  he  said,  "They  may 
think,  that  in  what  is  merely  ritujil,  deviations 
from  the  primitive  mode  maybe  admitted  on  the 
ground  of  convenience ;  and  I  think  they  are  as 
well  warranted  to  make  this  alteration,  as  we 
are  to  substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room  of  the 
ancient  baptism."  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints, 
he  said,  "  Though  I  do  not  think  it  authorized, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  communion  of  saints 
in  the  Creed  means  the  communion  with  the 
saints  in  Heaven,  as  connected  with  *  the  holy 
Catholic  Churcli.'"t  He  admitted  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits  upon  our  minds,  and  said,  "  No- 
body who  believes  the  New  Testament  can 
deny  it." 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr  Hurd,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester's  Sermons,  and  read  to  the  company 

*  I  have  inserted  the  stanza  as  Johnson  repeated  it  from 
memory;  but  I  have  since  found  the  poem  itself,  in  "The 
Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,"  printed  at  London,  1749.  It  is 
a&  follows.' — 

•'  Ei'iGRAM,  occasioned  by  a  relirious  dispute  at  Bath» 
"  On  Reason,  Faith,  and  ^^ystery  high, 
Two  wits  harangue  the  table  ; 

E y  believes  he  knows  not  why, 

N h  >y»  swears  'tb  all  a  fable. 

"  Peace,  coxcombs,  peace,  and  both  agree ; 

N h,  kiss  thy  empty  brother ; 

Religion  laughs  at  foes  like  thee, 
And  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other.** 
t  W.-n^cr,  in  his  "  Divine  Pocsie,"  Canto  first,  has  the  same 
thought  linsly  expressed : — 

"  The  Church  triumphant,  and  the  Church  below, 
I.i  son^s  of  praise  their  present  union  show  ; 
Their  jo>'s  are  full ;  our  expectation  long, 
In  life  we  differ,  but  we  join  in  song  ; 
Angels  and  we,  assisted  by  this  art, 
May  sing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart." 


some  passages  from  one  of  them,  upon  this  text. 
^^  Resist  the  Devil^  and  he  will  flee  from  you^ 
James  iv.  7.  1  was  happy  to  produce  so  judi- 
cious and  elegant  a  supporter*  of  a  doctrine, 
which,  I  know  not  why,  should,  in  this  world  of 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  wonder 
and  mystery  in  a  thousand  instances,  be  con- 
tested by  some  with  an  unthinking  assurance 
and  flippancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of  there 
being  a  great  enmity  between  Whig  and  Tory : — 
Johnson:  "Why,  not  so  much,  I  think,  unless 
when  they  come  into  competition  with  each 
other.  There  is  none  when  they  are  only  com- 
mon acquaintance,  none  when  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent sexes.  A  Tory  will  marry  mto  a  Whig 
family,  and  a  Whig  into  a  Tory  family,  without 
any  reluctance.  But  indeed,  in  a  matter  of 
much  more  concern  than  political  tenets,  and 
that  is  religion,  men  and  women  do  not  concern 
themselves  much  about  difference  of  opinion; 
and  ladies  set  no  value  on  the  moral  character 
of  men  who  pay  their  addresses  to  them;  the 
greatest  profligate  will  be  as  well  received  as  the 
man  of  the  greatest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very 
good  woman,  by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers 
three  times  a  day."  Our  ladies  endeavoured  to 
defend  their  sex  from  this  chai:ge ;  but  he  roared 
them  down  1  "  No,  no  !  a  lady  will  take  Jonathan 
Wild  as  readily  as  St  Austin,  if  he  has  three- 
pence more;  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents 
will  give  her  to  him.  Women  have  a  perpetual 
envy  of  our  vices ;  they  are  less  vicious  than  we; 
not  from  choice,  but  because  we  restrict  them ; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  order  and  fashion ;  their 
virtue  is  of  more  consequence  to  us  than  our 
own,  so  far  as  concerns  this  world." 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  licen- 
tious character,  and  said,  "  Suppose    I   had  a 

*  The  Sermon  thus  opens:— "That  there  are  angels  and 
spirits,  good  and  bad  ;  that  at  the  head  of  these  last  there  is 
ONE  more  considerable  and  malignant  than  the  rest,  who,  in 
the  form,  or  under  the  name  of  a  ser^nt^  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  fall  of  man,  and  whose  hcaa^  as  the  prophetic  language 
is,  the  son  of  man  was  one  day  to  bruise;  that  this  evil 
spirit,  though  that  prophecy  be  in  part  completed,  has  not  yet 
received  his  death's  wound,  but  is  still  permitted,  for  ends  un* 
searchable  to  us,  and  in  ways  which  we  cannot  particularly 
explain,  to  have  a  cert.iin  degree  of  power  in  this  world  hostile 
to  its  virtue  and  happiness,  and  sometimes  exerted  with  too 
much  success;  all  this  b  so  clear  from  Scriptuxv,  that  no 
believer,  unless  he  be  first  of  all  spoiled  by  philosophy  andveum 
deceit  can  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  of  it." 

Having  treated  o{ possessions ^  his  lordship  says,  "  As  I  have 
no  authority  to  affirm  that  there  are  now  any  such,  so  neither 
may  I  presume  to  say  with  confidence,  that  there  are  not  any." 

"  But  then  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  at  thb 
day  upon  the  souls  of  men,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  peremptory."  Then,  having  stated  the  various  proofii, 
he  adds,  "All  this,  I  say,  is  so  manifest  to  every  one  who  reads 
the  Scriptures,  that^  if  we  re»-pect  their  authority,  the  qnestioo 
concerning  the  reality  of  the  demoniac  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  men  is  clearly  determined." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  are  not  the  words  of  an 
antiquated  or  obscure  enthusiast,  but  of  a  learned  and  pdite 
prelate  now  alive,  and  were  spoken,  not  to  a  vulnr  congrega* 
tion,  but  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincolirs  Inn.  His 
lordship,  in  this  Sermon,  explains  the  words,  "  Deliver  as  from 
evil,'  in  the  lord's  Prayer,  as  signifying  a  request  to  be  piv- 
tccted  from  "  the  evil  one,"  that  is,  the  DeviL  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  short  but  excellent  Commentary  by  my  late 
worthy  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr  Lort,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said, 
"  Multis  ille  bonis  fiebilis  occidit."  It  is  remarkable  that  Waller, 
in  his  "  Reflections  on  the  several  Petitions  in  that  sacred  form 
of  devotion,"  has  understood  this  in  the  same  sense : — 
Guard  us  from  all  temptations  of  the  Fob.** 
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mind  to  marry  that  gentleman,  would  my  parents 
consent?"  JOHNSON;  "Yes,  they'd  consent, 
and  you'd  go.  You'd  go,  though  they  did  not 
consent."  Miss  Adams;  "Perhaps  their  op- 
posing might  make  me  go."  JOHNSON  ;  "  Oh, 
very  well;  you'd  take  one  whom  you  think  a 
bad  man,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  vexing  your 
parents.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  Dr  Barrowby, 
the  physician,  who  was  very  fond  of  swine's 
flesh.  One  day,  when  he  was  eating  it,  he  said, 
*I  wish  I  was  a  Jew.' — *Why  so?' said  some- 
body; *the  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  eat  your 
favourite  meat.' — *  Because,'  said  he,  *  I  should 
then  have  the  gust  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure 
of  sinning.'"  Johnson  then  proceeded  in  his 
declamation. 

Miss  Adams  soon  afterwards  made  an  obser- 
vation that  1  do  not  recollect,  which  pleased  him 
much;  he  said,  with  a  good-humoured  smile, 
"  That  there  should  be  so  much  excellence  united 
with  so  much  deprcevity  is  strange." 

Indeed,  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit,  and 
accomplishments,  and  her  constant  attention  to 
Dr  Johnson,  were  not  lost  upon  him.  She 
happened  to  tell  him  that  a  little  coffee-pot,  in 
which  she  had  made  him  coffee,  was  the  only 
thing  she  could  call  her  own.  He  turned  to  her 
with  a  complacent  gallantry.  "Don't  say  so, 
my  dear  ;  I  hope  you  don't  reckon  my  heart  as 
nothing." 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  he 
had  said  lately,  "  I  am  for  the  King  against 
Fox ;  but  I  am  for  Fox  against  Pitt."  JOHN- 
SON ;  "  Yes,  Sir,  the  King  is  my  master ;  but  I 
do  not  know  Pitt ;  and  Fox  is  my  friend." 

"Fox,"  added  he,  "is  a  most  extraordinary 
man.  Here  is  a  man,"  describing  him  in  strong 
terms  of  objection  in  some  respects,  according 
as  he  apprehended,  but  which  exalted  his  abili- 
ties the  more,  "  who  has  divided  the  kingdom 
with  Caesar  ;  so  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  the 
nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  George 
III.,  or  the  tongue  of  Fox." 

Dr  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea  with 
us.  Johnson  had  in  general  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  physicians,  which  was  certainly 
not  abated  by  the  conversation  of  this  learned, 
in^^enious,  and  pleasing  gentleman.  Johnson 
said,  "  It  is  wonderful  how  little  good  Radcliffe's 
travelling  fellowships  have  done.  I  know  no- 
thin;^'  that  has  been  imported  by  them ;  yet  many 
additions  to  our  medical  knowledge  might  be 
got  in  foreign  countries.  Inoculation,  for  in- 
stance, has  saved  more  lives  than  war  destroyed ; 
and  the  cures  performed  by  the  Peruvian  bark 
are  innumerable.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  send  our 
travelling  physicians  to  France,  and  Italy,  and 
Germany  ;  for  all  that  is  known  there  is  known 
here  :  I'd  send  them  out  of  Christendom :  Pd 
send  them  among  barbarous  nations," 

On  Friday,  June  1 1,  we  talked  at  breakfast  of 
forms  of  prayer.  Johnson  ;  "  I  know  of  no 
good  prayers  but  those  in  the  *  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.'"  Dr  Adams  (in  a  very  earnest  man- 
ner) ;  "  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  compose  some 
family  prayers."    JOHNSON :  "  I  will  not  com- 


pose prayers  for  you.  Sir,  because  you  can  do  it 
for  yourself.  But  I  have  thought  of  getting 
together  all  the  books  of  prayers  which  I  could, 
selecting  those  which  should  appear  to  me  the 
best,  putting  out  some,  inserting  others,  adding 
some  prayers  of  my  own,  and  prefixing  a  dis- 
course on  prayer."  We  all  now  gathered  about 
him,  and  two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time  joined  in 
pressing  him  to  execute  this  plan.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  little  displeased  at  the  manner  of  our  impor- 
tunity, and  in  great  agitation  called  out,  "Do  not 
talk  thus  of  what  is  so  awful.  I  know  not  what 
time  God  will  allow  me  in  this  world.  There  are 
many  things  which  1  wish  to  do."  Some  of  us 
persisted,  and  Dr  Adams  said,  "I  never  was 
more  serious  about  anything  in  my  life."  JOHN- 
SON ;  "  Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone ;  I  am  over- 
powered." And  then  he  put  his  hands  before 
his  face,  and  reclined  for  some  time  upon  the 
table. 

I  mentioned  JeremyTaylor's  using,  in  his  forms 
of  prayer,  "  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  other 
such  self-condemning  expressions.  "  Now,"  said 
I,  "  this  cannot  be  said  with  truth  by  every  man, 
and  therefore  is  improper  for  a  general  printed 
form.  I  myself  cannot  say  that  I  am  the  worst 
of  men;  I  «//// not  say  so."  Johnson;  "A  man 
may  know,  that  physically,  that  is,  in  the  real 
state  of  things,  he  is  not  the  worst  man ;  but  that 
morally  he  may  be  so.  Law  observes,  that  *  every 
man  knows  something  worse  of  himself,  than  he 
is  sure  of  in  others.'  You  may  not  have  com- 
mitted such  crimes  as  some  men  have  done,  but 
you  do  not  know  against  what  degree  of  light 
they  have  sinned.  Besides,  Sir,  *the  chief  of 
sinners '  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  *  I  am  a  great 
sinner.*  So  St  Paul,  speaking  of  our  Saviour's 
having  died  to  save  sinners,  says,  *  of  whom  I  am 
the  chief  :  yet  he  certainly  did  not  think  himself 
so  bad  as  Judas  Iscariot.**  Boswell:  "But, 
Sir,  Taylor  means  it  literally,  for  he  founds  a 
conceit  upon  it.  When  praying  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  and  of  himself  in  particular,  he 
says,  *  Lord,  thou  wilt  not  leave  thy  chief  work 
undone,"  Johnson;  "I  do  not  approve  of 
figurative  expressions  in  addressing  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  and  1  never  use  them.  T«iylor  gives  a 
very  good  advice  ;  *  Never  lie  in  your  prayers  ; 
never  confess  more  than  you  really  believe ;  never 
promise  more  than  you  mean  to  perform.*"  I 
recollected  this  precept  in  his  "Golden  Grove;" 
but  his  example  for  prayer  contradicts  his  pre- 
cept. 

Dr  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr  Adams's  coach 
to  dine  with  Dr  Nowell,  Principal  of  St  Mary 
Hall,  at  his  beautiful  villa  at  Iffley,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  from  Oxford.  While 
we  were  upon  the  road,  I  had  the  resolution  to 
ask  Johnson  whether  he  thought  that  the  rough- 
ness of  his  manner  had  been  an  advantage  or 
not,  and  if  he  would  not  have  done  more  good, 
if  he  had  been  more  gentle.  I  proceeded  to 
answer  myself  thus ;  "  Perhaps  it  has  been  of 
advantage,  as  it  has  given  weight  to  what  you 
said  ;  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have  talked  with 
such  authority  without  it"     Johnson:  "No, 
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Sir ;  I  have  done  more  good  as  I  am.  Ob- 
scenity and  impiety  have  always  been  repressed 
in  my  company."  BOSWELL:  "True,  Sir;  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  every  Bishop. 
Greater  liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  presence 
of  a  Bishop,  though  a  very  good  man,  from  his 
being  milder,  and  therefore  not  commanding 
such  awe.  Yet,  Sir,  many  people  who  might 
have  been  benefited  by  your  conversation,  have 
been  frightened  away.  A  worthy  friend  of  ours 
has  told  me,  that  he  has  often  been  afraid  to  talk 
to  you."  Johnson:  "Sir,  he  need  not  have 
been  afraid,  if  he  had  anything  rational  to  say. 
If  he  had  not,  it  was  better  he  did  not  talk." 

Dr  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having  preached 
a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
30th  of  January  1772,  full  of  high  Tory  senti- 
ments, for  which  he  was  thanked  as  usual,  and 
printed  it  at  their  request ;  but^  in  the  midst  of 
that  turbulence  and  faction  which  disgraced  a 
part  of  the  present  reign,  the  thanks  were  after- 
wards ordered  to  be  expunged.  This  strange 
conduct  sufficiently  exposes  itself;  and  Dr 
Nowell  will  ever  have  the  honour  which  is  due 
to  a  lofty  friend  of  our  monarchical  constitution. 
Dr  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  the  Court  will  be 
very  much  to  blame  if  he  is  not  promoted."  I 
told  this  to  Dr  Nowell;  and  asserting  my 
humbler,  though  not  less  zealous,  exertions  in 
the  same  cause,  I  suggested,  that  whatever  re- 
turn we  might  receive,  we  should  still  have  the 
consolation  of  being  like  Butler's  steady  and 
generous  Royalist, 

••  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 

We  were  well  entertained,  and  very  happy  at 
Dr  Nowell's,  where  was  a  very  agreeable  com- 
pany ;  and  we  drank  "  Church  and  King  "  after 
dinner,  with  true  Tory  cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  of  extraor- 
dinary character,^*  who,  by  exerting  his  talents 
in  writing  on  temporary  topics,  and  displaying 
uncommon  intrepidity,  had  raised  himself  to 
affluence.  I  maintained  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
indignant  at  his  success ;  for  merit  of  every  sort 
was  entitled  to  reward.  Johnson:  "Sir,  I  will 
not  allow  this  man  to  have  merit.  No,  Sir ; 
what  he  has  is  rather  the  contrary;  I  will, 
indeed,  allow  him  courage,  and  on  this  account 
we  so  far  give  him  credit  We  have  more 
respect  for  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the  high- 
way, than  for  a  fellow  who  jumps  out  of  a  ditch, 
and  knocks  you  down  behind  your  back.  Courage 
is  a  quality  so  necessary  for  maintaining  virtue, 
that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is 
associated  with  vice." 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which  were 
become  fashionable  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  said,  that  if  members  of  Parliament  must 
attack  each  other  personally  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
it  should  be  done  more  genteelly.  JOHNSON : 
"No,  Sir;  that  would  be  much  worse.  Abuse 
is  not  so  dangerous  when  there  is  no  vehicle  of 
wit  or  delicacy,  no  subtle  conveyance.  The 
difference  between  coarse  and  refmed  abuse  is 


as  the  difference  between  being  bruised  by  a  dub, 
and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow."  I  have  since 
observed  his  position  eloquently  expressed  by 
Dr  Young : — 

"  As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart, 
Good  breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart." 

On  Saturday,  June  12,  there  drank  tea  with 
us,  at  Dr  Adams's,  Mr  John  Henderson,  student 
of  Pembroke  College,  celebrated  for  his  wonder- 
ful acquirements  in  alchemy,  judicial  astrology, 
and  other  abstruse  and  curious  learning  :  '*'  and 
the  Reverend  Herbert  Croft,  who,  I  am  afraid, 
was  somewhat  mortified  by  Dr  Tohnson's  not 
being  highly  pleased  with  some  "  Family  Dis- 
courses," which  he  had  printed;  they  were  in 
too  familiar  a  style  to  be  approved  of  by  so 
manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this  evening's 
conversation,  except  a  single  fragment.  When 
I  mentioned  Thomas  Lord  Lyttel ton's  vision, 
the  prediction  of  the  time  of  his  death  and  its 
exact  fulfilment  ;-~JOHNSON  :  "  It  is  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  has  happened  in  my 
day.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  from  his 
uncle.  Lord  Westcote.  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
every  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  I 
am  willing  to  believe  it"  Dr  Adams  :  "You 
have  evidence  enough ;  good  evidence,  which 
needs  not  such  support"  JOHNSON:  "I  like 
to  have  more." 

Mr  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  satmtered  in 
the  venerable  walks  of  Merton  College,  and  found 
him  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  supped  with 
us.  Dr  Johnson  surprised  him  not  a  little,  by 
acknowledging,  with  a  look  of  horror,  that  he 
was  much  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  death.  The 
amiable  Dr  Adams  suggested  that  GOD  was 
infinitely  good.  Johnson:  "That  he  is  in- 
finitely good,  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  his 
nature  will  allow,  I  certainly  believe ;  but  it  is 
necessary  for  good  upon  the  whole,  that  indivi- 
duals should  be  punished.  As  to  an  individual^ 
therefore,  he  is  not  infinitely  good;  and  as  I 
cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  qonditions 
on  which  salvation  is  granted,  I  am  afraid  I  may 
be  one  of  those  who  shall  be  damned.**  (Looking 
dismally.)  Dr  Adams  :  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
damned  ?"  Johnson  (passionately  and  loudly) : 
"  Sent  to  hell,  Sir,  and  punished  everlastin^^Iy." 
Dr  Adams:  "I  don't  believe  that  doctrine.* 
Johnson  :  "  Hold,  Sir ;  do  you  believe  that 
some  will  be  punished  at  all?"  Dr  Adams: 
"  Being  excluded  from  heaven  will  be  a  punish- 
ment ;  yet  there  may  be  no  great  positive  suffer- 
ing." Johnson  :  "Well,  Sir,  but  if  you  admit 
any  degree  of  punishment,  there  is  an  end  of 
your  argument  for  infinite  goodness  simply  con- 
sidered ;  for  infinite  goodness  would  inflict  no 
punishment  whatever.  There  is  no  infinite 
goodness  physically  considered ;  morally  there 
is."  BoswELL :  "  But  may  not  a  man  attain  to 
such  a  degree  of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from 
the  fear  of  death?"  Johnson:  "A  man  may 
have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep  him  quiet 
You  see  I  am  not  quiet,  from  the  vehemence 

*  Se«  an  account  of  him  in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Agutteb 
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with  which  I  talk ;  but  I  do  not  despair."  Mrs 
Adams  :  "  You  seem,  Sir,  to  forget  the  merits  of 
our  Redeemer."  Johnson  :  "  Madam,  I  do  not 
forget  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer ;  but  my 
Redeemer  has  said  that  he  will  set  some  on  his 
right  hand  and  some  on  his  left" — He  was  in 
gloomy  agitation,  and  said,  "  PU  have  no  more 
on't." — If  what  has  now  been  stated  should  be 
urged  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  as  if  its 
influence  on  the  mind  were  not  benignant,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  Johnson's  temperament  was 
melancholy,  of  which  such  direful  apprehensions 
of  futurity  are  often  a  common  effect.  We  shall 
presently  see,  that  when  he  approached  nearer  to 
his  awful  change,  his  mind  became  tranquil,  and 
he  exhibited  as  much  fortitude  as  becomes  a 
thinking  man  in  that  situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to  dis- 
course of  life,  whether  it  was  upon  the  whole 
more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson  was  de- 
cidedly for  the  balance  of  misery  :*  inconfinna- 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  Ralph  Churton,  Tcllow  or  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks  on  my 
work,  which,  be  is  pleased  to  say,  "I  have  oitberto  extolled, 
and  cordially  approve." 

"  The  chief  part  of  what  I  have  to  observe  is  contained 
in  the  following  transcript,  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  wbidi, 
with  his  concurrence,  I  copied  for  this  purpose ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  merit  or  justness  of  the  remarlcs.  you  may  be  sure 
that,  b^ing  written  to  a  most  intimate  friend,  without  any  in- 
tention that  they  ever  should  go  farther,  they  are  the  genuine 
and  undifguised  sentiments  of  the  writer : — 

'Jan.  6,  179a. 

'  I^<it  week  I  was  reading  the  second  volume  of  Bos  well's 
Johnson,  with  increasing  esteem  for  the  worthy  author,  and 
increasing  veneration  of  toe  wonderful  and  exceUent  man  who 
is  the  subject  of  it.  The  writer  throws  in,  now  and  then,  very 
properly,  some  serious  religious  reflections;  but  there  u  one 
remark,  m  my  mind  an  obvious  «md  iust  one,  which  I  think  he 
has  not  made,  that  Johnson's  "morbid  melancholy,"  and  con- 
stitutional  infirmities,  were  intended  by  Providence,  like  St 
Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  check  intellectual  conceit  and 
arrogance ;  which  the  consciousness  of  his  extraordinary  talents, 
awake  as  he  was  to  the  voice  of  praise,  might  otherwise  have 
generated  in  a  very  culpable  degree.  Another  observation 
strikes  me,  that  in  consequence  of  the  same  natural  indisposi* 
tion,  and  habitual  sickliness  (for  he  says  he  scarcely  passed  one 
day  without  pain  after  his  twentieth  year),  he  considered  and 
represented  human  life,  as  a  scene  of  much  greater  misery  than 
is  gencralljr  experienced.  There  may  be  persons  bowed  down 
with  afniction  all  their  days^  and  there  are  those,  no  doubt, 
whose  iniquities  rob  them  of^rest;  but  neither  calamities  nor 
crimes.  I  hope  and  l>elieve,  do  so  much  and  so  generally 
abound,  as  to  justify  the  dark  picture  of  life  which  fohnson^i 
imagination  designed^  and  his  strong  pencil  delineated.  This  I 
am  .sure,  the  colouring  is  far  too  gloomy  for  what  I  have 
experienced,  though,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  had  more 
sickness  (I  do  not  say  more  severe,  but  only  more  in  auantityl 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  But  then  daily  deoility  and 
occasional  sickness  were  far  over-balanced  by  intervenient  days, 
and,  perhaps,  weeks  void  of  pain  and  overflowing  with  comfort. 
So  that,  in  short,  to  return  to  the  subject,  human  life,  as  £ar  as 
I  oiti  perceive  from  experience  or  observation,  is  not  that  state 
of  constant  wretchedness  which  Johnson  always  insisted  it  was, 
which  misrepresentation  (for  such  it  surely  is)  his  biographer 
has  not  corrected,  I  suppose,  because,  unhappily,  he  h.is  himself 
a  large  portion  of  melancholy  in  his  consUtution,  and  fkncied 
the  i)ortr.ait  a  faithful  copy  of  life.'" 
I'he  learned  vrriter  then  proceeds  thus  in  his  letter  to  me  : — 
"  I  have  conversed  with  some  sensible  men  on  this  subject, 
who  all  seem  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  respecting  life 
with  those  which  are  expressed  or  implied  in  the  foregoing 
parri^ra])h.  It  might  be  added,  that  as  the  representation  here 
spoken  of,  appears  not  consistent  with  fact  and  experience,  so 
neither  does  it  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  Scripture.  There 
is,  ()erhaps,  no  part  of  the  sacred  volume  which  at  first  sight 
promises  so  much  to  lend  its  sanction  to  these  dark  and 
desfionding  notions  as  the  book  of  Ecdesiastes,  which  so  often, 
and  so  emphaticUly,  proclaims  the  vanity  of  things  sublunary. 
Hut  '  the  design  of  this  whole  book  pas  it  has  been  Justly 
observed)  is  not  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  life,  but  to  cure 
our  vain  expectations  of  a  complete  and  perfect  happiness  io  this 


tion  of  which  I  maintained,  that  no  man  would 
choose  to  lead  over  again  the  life  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced. Johnson  acceded  to  that  opinion  in  the 
strongest  terms.  This  is  an  inc^uiry  often  made  ; 
and  its  being  a  subject  of  disquisition  isaproof  that 
much  misery  presses  upon  human  feehngs;  for 
those  who  are  conscious  of  a  felicity  of  existence 
would  never  hesitate  to  accept  of  a  repetition  of 
it.  I  have  met  with  very  few  who  would.  I 
have  heard  Mr  Burke  make  use  of  a  very  in- 
genious and  plausible  argument  on  this  subject. 

world — to  convince  tis  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in 
mere  external  exiioyments,  and  to  teach  us  to  seek  for  happiness 
in  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and 
in  the  hopes  of  a  better  life.  For  this  is  the  application  of 
all,  Let  us  here,  &c.,  xii.  13.  Not  only  his  duty,  but  his 
happiness  too.  For  God,  &c.|  v.  14.'— See  'Sherlock  on 
Providence,*  p.  299. 

"  The  New  Testament  tells  us,  indeed,  and  most  truly,  that 
*sufiicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;*  and,  therefore, 
wisely  forbids  us  to  increase  our  burden  by  forebodings  of 
sorrows;  but  I  think  it  nowhere  says  that  even  our  ordinary 
afflictions  are  not  consistent  with  a  very  considerable  d^ree  of 
positive  comfort  and  satisfaction.  And,  accordingly,  one  whose 
suflerin^s  as  well  as  merits  were  conspicuous,  SLSsures  us,  that  in 
proportion  'as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abounded  in  them,  so 
their  consolation  also  abounded  in  Christ,'  9  Cor.  i.  5.  It  is 
needless  to  cite,  as  indeed  it  would  be  endless  even  to  refer  to,  the 
multitude  of  pass.iges,  in  both  Testaments,  holding  out,  in  the 
strongest  language,  promises  of  blessings,  even  in  this  world,  to 
the  faithful  servant  of  God.  I  will  only  refer  to  St  Luke  xviii, 
29.  30^  and  z  Tim.  iv.  8. 

''Upon  the  whole,  setting  aside  instances  of  great  and  lasting 
bodily  pain,  of  minas  peculiarly  oppressed  by  melancholy,  and 
of  severe  temporal  calamities,  from  which  extraordinary  cases 
we  surely  should  not  form  our  estimate  of  the  general  tenor  and 
complexion  of  life:  excluding  these  from  the  account|  I  am  con- 
vinced that  as  well  the  gracious  oxistitution  of  things  which 
Providence  has  ordained,  as  the  declarations  of  Scripture  and 
the  actual  experience  of  individuals,  authorize  the  sincere 
Christian  to  hope  that  his  humble  and  constant  endeavours  to 
perform  hb  duty,  chequered  as  the  best  life  is  with  many 
failing  will  be  crowned  with  a  greater  degree  of  present  peace, 
serenity,  and  comfort,  than  he  could  reasonably  permit  himself 
to  expect,  if  he  measured  his  views  and  judged  of  life  from  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Johnson,  oflen  and  energetically  expressed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  him,  without  any  animadversion  or  censure  by  his 
ingenious  biographer.  If  ne  himself,  upon  reviewing  the 
subject,  shall  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  he  will,  in  an  octavo 
edition,  which  is  eagerly  expected,  make  such  additional  marks 
or  corrections  as  he  shall  judge  fit,  lest  the  impressious  which 
these  discouraging  passages  may  leave  on  the  reader's  mind, 
should  in  any  degree  hinder  what  otherwise  the  whole  spirit 
and  energy  of  the  work  tends,  and,  I  hope,  buccesisfully,  to 
promote, — pure  morality  and  true  religion." 

Though  I  have,  in  some  degree^  obviated  any  reflections 
against  my  illustrious  friend's  dark  views  of  life,  when  consider* 
ing,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  his  "Rambler"  and  his 
"  Kasselas,"  I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Churton  for  compl^'ing  with  my 
request  of  his  permission  to  insert  his  remarks,  being  conscious 
of  the  weight  of  what  he  judiciously  suggests  as  to  the  melan* 
choly  in  my  own  constitution.  His  more  pleasing  views  of  life 
I  hope  are  jast,— "  Valeant,  quantum  valere  possunt.'* 

Mr  Churton  concludes  his  letter  to  me  m  these  words  :— 
"  Once,  and  only  once,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your 
illustriotis  friend ;  and  as  I  feel  a  particular  regard  for  all  whom 
he  distinguished  with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  so  I  derive 
much  pleasure  from  reflecting  that  I  once  beheld,  though  but 
transiently,  near  our  college  gate,  one  whose  works  will  forever 
delight  and  improve  the  world,  who  was  a  sincere  and  zealous 
son  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  honour  to  his  country,  and 
an  ornament  to  human  nature.*' 

His  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  present  from  himself  of 
his  "Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Lecture,"  and  from  his  friend, 
Dr  Townsoo,  the  venerable  Rector  of  Malpas,  in  Cbeshire|  of 
his  "  Discourses  on  the  Gospels,"  together  with  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  that  excellent  person,  who  is  now  gone 
to  receive  the  reward  of  his  labours :— "  Mr  Boswell  it  not  only 
very  entertaining  in  bis  works,  but  they  are  so  replete  with 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  without  an  instance,  as  fisr  as  I 
know,  of  a  contrary  tendency,  that  I  cannot  help  having  a  neat 
esteem  for  him ;  and  if  you  think  such  a  trifle  as  a  copy  or  the 
Discourses  tx  dono  ituthoris^  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  I 
should  be  happy  to  give  him  this  small  testimony  of  my  regard." 
Such  spontaneous  testimonies  of  approbation  from  toch  men, 
without  any  personal  acquaintance  with  me,  are  truly  valuable 
and  encouraging. 
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*•  Every  man,"  said  he,  "  would  lead  his  life  over 
again:  for  every  man  is  willing  to  go  on  and  take 
an  addition  to  his  life,  which,  as  he  grows  older, 
he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even 
so  good,  as  what  has  preceded."  I  imagine, 
however,  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceitful 
hope  that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free  from 
the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrows,  which  we 
have  already  felt.  We  are,  for  wise  purposes, 
"  condemned  to  hope's  delusive  mine,"  as  John- 
son finely  says;  and  1  may  also  quote  the  cele- 
brated hnes  of  Dryden,  equally  philosophical 
and  poetical: — 

•*  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat, 
Yet  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit; 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day; 
I  jes  worse ;  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  oflf  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage  1  none  would  live  past  years  again; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give."  * 

It  was  observed  to  Dr  Johnson,  that  it  seemed 
strange  that  he,  who  has  so  often  delighted  his 
company  by  his  lively  and  brilliant  conversation, 
should  say  no  was  miserable.  JOHNSON:  "  Alas  1 
it  is  all  outside;  I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,  and 
cursing  the  sun:  Sun^  how  I  hate  thy  beams P^ 
I  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of  this  declaration; 
whether  to  hold  it  as  a  genuine  picture  of  his 
mind,t  or  as  the  effect  of  his  persuading  himself 
contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the  position  which  he 
had  assumed  as  to  human  unhappiness  was  true. 
We  may  apply  to  him  a  sentence  m  Mr  Greville's 
"Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflections;"  a  book 
which  is  entitled  to  much  more  praise  than  it 
has  received:  "Aristarchus  is  charming; 
how  full  of  knowledge,  of  sense,  of  sentiment. 
You  get  him  with  difficulty  to  your  supper;  and 
after  having  delighted  everybody  and  himself 
for  a  few  hours,  he  is  obliged  to  return  home; — 
he  is  finishing  his  treatise,  to  prove  that  un- 
happiness is  the  portion  of  man." 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  our  philosopher  was 
cjilm  at  breakfast.  There  was  something  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  in  our  leading  a  College  life, 
without  restraint,  and  with  superior  elegance, 
in  consequence  of  our  living  m  the  Master's 
house,  and  having  the  company  of  ladies.  Mrs 
Kcnnicot  related,  in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying 
of  Dr  Johnson  to  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  had 
expressed  a  wonder  that  the  poet,  who  had 
written  "  Paradise  Lost,"  should  write  such 
poor  Sonnets: — "  Milton,  Madam,  was  a  genius 
that  could  cut  a  colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could 
not  carve  heads  upon  cherry  stones." 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question,  whether 
it  was  allowable  at  any  time  to  depart  from 
Truth?  Johnson:  "The  general  rule  is,  that 
truth  should  never  be  violated,  because  it  is  of 

•  "  Aurcngzcbe,"  Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 

t  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  appear  very  gay  in 
company  who  is  sad  at  heart.  His  merriment  is  like  the  sound 
of  drums  and  trumpets  in  a  battle,  to  drown  the  groans  of  the 
wouuUcd  and  dying. 
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the  utmost  importance  to  the  comfort  of  life, 
that  we  should  have  a  full  security  by  mutual 
faith;  and  occasional  inconveniences  should  be 
willingly  suffered,  that  we  may  preserve  it. 
There  must,  however,  be  some  exceptions.  If, 
for  instance,  a  murderer  should  ask  you  which 
way  a  man  is  gone,  you  may  tell  him  what  is  not 
true,  because  you  are  under  a  previous  obligation 
not  to  betray  a  man  to  a  murderer,"  Boswell: 
"  Supposing  the  person  who  wrote  Junius  were 
asked  whether  he  was  the  author,  might  he  deny 
it?"  Johnson:  "  1  don*t  know  what  to  say  to 
this.  If  you  were  sure  that  he  wrote  Junius^ 
would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him 
afterwards  ?  Yet  it  may  be  urged,  that  what  a 
man  has  no  right  to  ask,  you  may  refuse  to 
communicate;  and  there  is  no  other  effectual 
mode  of  preserving  a  secret  and  an  important 
secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  very 
hurtful  to  you,  but  a  flat  denial;  for  if  you  are 
silent,  or  hesitate,  or  evade,  it  will  be  held 
equivalent  to  a  confession.  But  stay.  Sir,  here 
is  another  case.  Supposing  the  author  had  told 
me  confidentially  that  he  had  written  Junius^ 
and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  I  should  hold  myself 
at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being  under  a  previous 
promise,  express  or  implied,  to  conceal  it.  Now 
what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  author,  may  I  not  do 
for  myself?  But  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  man,  for  fear  of  alarming 
him.  You  have  no  business  with  consequences; 
you  are  to  tell  the  truth.  Besides,  you  are  not 
sure  what  effect  your  telling  him  that  he  is  in 
danger  may  have.  It  may  bring  his  distemper 
to  a  crisis,  and  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying, 
I  have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  this,  because 
1  believe  it  has  been  frequently  practised  on 
myself." 

1  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much 
weight  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  held, 
that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciple, ought,  upon  no  account  whatever,  to  be 
violated,  from  supposed  previous  or  superior 
obligations,  of  which  every  man  being  to  judge 
for  himself,  there  is  great  danger  that  we  too 
often,  from  partial  motives,  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  exist;  and  probably,  whatever 
extraordinary  instances  may  sometimes  occur, 
where  some  evil  may  be  prevented  by  violating 
this  noble  principle,  it  would  be  found  that 
human  happiness  would,  upon  the  whole,  be 
more  perfect,  were  tnith  universally  preserved. 

In  the  notes  to  "  The  Dunciad,"  we  find  the 
following  verses,  addressed  to  Pope:* 

**  Wliile  malice,  Pope,  denies  thy  page 
Its  own  celestial  fire; 
While  critics,  and,  while  bards  in  rage, 
Admiring,  won't  admire: 

While  way\vard  pens  thy  worth  assail. 

And  envious  tonj;ues  decry; 
These  times,  though  many  a  firiend  bewail. 

These  times  bewail  not  I* 

*  The  onnotator  calls  them  "  amiable  venes.** 
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But  when  the  world's  loud  praise  is  thine, 
And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame  : 

When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shall  shine 
In  one  establish'd  fame  I 

When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee  ; 
That  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see." 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they 
should  appear  without  a  name.  Miss  Seward, 
knowing  Dr  Johnson's  almost  universal  and 
minute  literary  information,  signified  a  desire 
that  I  should  ask  him  who  was  the  author.  He 
was  prompt  with  his  answer: — "  Why,  Sir,  they 
were  written  by  one  Lewis,  who  was  cither 
undennaster  or  an  usher  of  Westminster  school, 
and  published  a  Miscellany,  in  which  *  Grongar 
liilP  first  came  out."  Johnson  praised  them 
highly,  and  repeated  them  with  a  noble  anima- 
tion. In  the  twelfth  line,  instead  of  "one 
establish'd  fame,"  he  repeated  "  one  unclouded 
flame,'*  which  he  thought  was  the  reading  in 
fomier  editions:  but  I  believe  was  a  flash  of  his 
own  genius.  It  is  much  more  poetical  than  the 
other. 

On  Monday,  June  14,  and  Tuesday,  15th,  Dr 
Johnson  and  I  dined  (on  one  of  them,  I  forget 
v/hich)  with  Mr  Mickle,  translator  of  "The 
Lusiad,"  at  Wheatley, — a  very  pretty  country 
place  a  few  miles  from  Oxford;  and  on  the 
other  with  Dr  Wetherell,  Master  of  University 
College.  From  Dr  Wetherell's  he  went  to  visit 
Mr  Sack vi lie  Parker,  the  bookseller ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  us  he  gave  the  following  account 
of  his  visit,  saying,  "  I  have  been  to  see  my  old 
friend.  Sack.  Parker;  I  find  he  has  married  his 
maid ;  he  has  done  right.  She  had  lived  with 
him  many  years  in  great  confidence,  and  they 
had  mingled  minds;  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  found  any  wife  that  would  have  made  him 
so  happy.  The  woman  was  very  attentive  and 
civil  to  me;  she  pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for 
dining  with  them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and 
she  would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack.  1 
he  is  very  ill  indeed.  We  parted  as  never  to 
meet  again.  It  has  quite  broken  me  down." 
This  pathetic  narrative  was  strangely  diversified 
with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a  man's 
having  married  his  maid.  I  could  not  but  feel 
it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  15,  while 
we  sat  at  Dr  Adams's,  we  talked  of  a  printed 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Herbert  Croft,  to  a  yotmg 
gentleman  who  had  been  his  pupil,  in  which 
he  advised  him  to  read  to  the  end  of  whatever 
books  he  should  begin  to  read.  Johnson  : 
"This  is  surely  a  strange  advice;  you  may  as 
well  resolve  that  whatever  men  you  happen  to 
get  acquainted  with,  you  arc  to  keep  to  them  for 
life.  A  book  may  be  good  for  nothing;  or 
there  may  be  only  one  thing  in  it  worth  know- 
ing :  are  we  to  read  it  all  through  ?  These 
voyages  (pointing  to  the  three  large  volumes 
of  *  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea,'  which  were  just 
come  out),  who  will  read  them  through?    A 


man  had  better  work  his  way  before  the  masr, 
than  read  them  through ;  they  will  be  eaten  by 
rats  and  mice,  before  they  are  read  through. 
There  can  be  little  entertainment  in  such  books ; 
one  set  of  savages  is  like  another."  BOSWELL : 
"  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Otaheit^S  can  be 
reckoned  savages."  JOHNSON:  "Don't  cant 
in  defence  of  savages."  BoswELL:  "They 
have  the  art  of  navigation."  Johnson:  "A 
dog  or  a  cat  can  swim."  BosWELL:  "They 
carve  very  ingeniously."  JOHNSON:  "A  cat 
can  scratch,  and  a  child  with  a  nail  can  scratch." 
I  perceived  this  was  none  of  the  nwllia  tempera 
fandi;  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came  to 
college  he  wrote  his  first  exercises  twice  over, 
but  never  did  so  afterwards; — Miss  Adams: 
"I  suppose,  Sir,  you  could  not  make  them 
better  f "  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Madam,  to  be  sure, 
I  could  make  them  better.  Thought  is  better 
than  no  thought."  Miss  Adams  :  "  Do  you 
think.  Sir,  you  could  make  your  *  Ramblers' 
better  ? "  Johnson  :  "  Certainly  I  could."  Bos- 
well  :  "  I'll  lay  a  bet,  Sir,  you  cannot"  JOHN- 
SON :  "But  I  will.  Sir,  if  I  choose.  I  shall 
make  the  best  of  them  you  shall  pick  out  better." 
BoswELL :  "  But  you  may  add  to  them.  I  will 
not  allow  of  that."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  there 
are  three  ways  of  making  them  better ;— putting 
out,  adding,  or  correcting." 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following  con- 
versation passed  between  him  and  me  on  the 
subject  of  my  trying  my  fortune  at  the  English 
bar.  Having  asked,  whether  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  in  London,  which  was  very  valu- 
able, and  of  great  advantage  to  a  man  at  large, 
might  not  be  prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  pre- 
venting him  from  giving  sufficient  attention  to 
his  business  ? — Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  will  attend 
to  business  as  business  lays  hold  of  yoiL  ^yhcn 
not  actually  employed,  you  may  see  your  friends 
as  much  as  you  do  now.  You  may  dine  at  a 
club  every  day,  and  sup  with  one  of  the  members 
every  night ;  and  you  may  be  as  much  at  public 
places  as  one  who  has  seen  them  all  would  wish 
to  be.  But  you  must  take  care  to  attend  con- 
stantly in  Westminster  Hall ;  both  to  mind  your 
business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  there  (for 
nobody  reads  now),  and  to  show  that  you  want 
to  have  business.  And  you  must  not  be  too 
often  seen  at  public  places,  that  competitors  may 
not  have  it  to  say,  *  He  is  always  at  the  play- 
house or  at  Ranelagh,  and  never  to  be  found  at 
his  chambers.*  And,  Sir,  there  must  be  a  kind 
of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  professional  man. 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  you  on  the 
subject.  All  this  I  should  say  to  any  one ;  I 
should  have  said  it  to  Lord  Thurlow  twenty 
years  ago." 

The  Profession  may  probably  think  this  re- 
presentation of  what  is  required  in  a  barrister 
who  would  hope  for  success,  to  be  much  too  in- 
dulgent ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as 

**  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  feroc," 

some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  age,  who  have  risenr 
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high,  have  by  no  means  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  submit  to  that  long  and  painful 
course  of  study  which  a  Plowden,  a  Coke,  and  a 
Hale  considered  as  requisite.  My  respected 
friend,  Mr  Langton,  has  shown  me,  m  the  hand- 
writing of  his  grandfather,  a  curious  account  of 
a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  in  which  that  great  man  tells  him, 
"  That  for  two  years  after  he  came  to  the  inn  of 
the  court,  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day ;  how- 
ever (his  Lordship  added),  that  by  this  intense 
application  he  almost  brought  himself  to  his 
grave,  though  he  were  of  a  very  strong  constitu- 
tion, and  after  reduced  himself  to  eight  hours  ; 
but  that  he  would  not  advise  anybody  to  so 
much  ;  that  he  thought  six  hours  a  day,  with 
attention  and  constancy,  was  sufficient ;  that 
man  must  use  his  body  as  he  would  his  horse 
and  his  stomach  :  not  tire  him  at  once,  but  rise 
with  an  appetite." 

On  Wednesday,  June  19th,  Dr  Johnson  and 
I  returned  to  London  ;  he  was  not  well  to-day, 
and  said  very  little,  employing  himself  chiefly 
in  reading  Euripides.  He  expressed  some 
displeasure  at  me,  for  not  observmg  sufficiently 
the  various  objects  on  the  road.  "  If  I  had 
your  eyes.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  should  count  the 
passengers."  It  was  wonderful  how  accurate 
nis  observation  of  visual  objects  was,  notwith- 
standing his  imperfect  eyesight,  owing  to  a 
habit  of  attention.  That  he  was  much  satisfied 
with  the  resi>ect  paid  to  him  at  Dr  Adams's  is 
thus  attested  by  himself :  "  I  returned  last  night 
from  Oxford,  after  a  fortnight's  abode  with  Dr 
Adams,  who  treated  me  as  well  as  I  could 
expect  or  wish ;  and  he  that  contents  a  sick 
man,  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please, 
has  surely  done  his  part  well."  * 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  excursion, 
I  saw  him  frequently,  but  have  few  memoran- 
dums ;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert  some  parti- 
culars which  I  have  collected  at  various  times. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Astle,  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derby- 
shire, brother  to  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Thomas  Astle,  Esq.,  was  from  his  early  years 
known  to  Dr  Johnson,  who  obligingly  advised 
him  as  to  his  studies,  and  recommended  to  him 
the  following  books,  of  which  a  list,  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  communicate,  lies  before 
me,  in  Johnson's  own  handwriting  : — 

"Universallli  story  (ancient) — Rollin's  Ancient 
History — Puffendorfs  Introduction  to  History — 
Vertot's  History  of  Knights  of  Malta— Vertot's 
Revolution  of  Portugal — Vertot's  Revolution  of 
Sweden — Carte's  History  of  England— Present 
State  of  England  —  Geographical  Grammar — 
Prideaux's  Connexion  —  Nelson's  Feasts  and 
Fasts — Duty  of  Man — Gentleman's  Religion — 
Clarendon's  History— Watts's  Improvement  of 
the  Mind— Watts's  Logic — Nature  Displayed — 
Louth's  English  Grammar  —  Blackwell  on  the 
Classics — Sherlock's  Sermons  —  Burnett's  Life 
of  Hale  —  Dupin's  History  of  the  Church — 
Shuckford's  Connexions— Law's  Serious  Call — 

•  "  Letters  to  Mrs  Thiale,"  vol.  iL  p.  37*. 


Walton's  Complete  Angler— Sandys's  Travels — 
Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society— England's 
Gazetteer— Goldsmith's  Roman  History — Some 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr  Johnson,  that 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  son  whom  he  imagined 
to  have  an  extreme  degree  of  timidity,  resolved  to 
send  him  to  a  public  school,  that  he  might  acquire 
confidence ;— "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "this  is  a  pre- 
posterous expedient  for  removing  his  infirmity, 
such  a  disposition  should  be  cultivated  in  the 
shade.  Placing  him  at  a  public  school  is  forcing 
an  owl  upon  day." 

Speaking  of  agentlemanwhosehouse  was  much 
frequented  by  low  company :  **  Rags,  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  will  always  make  their  appearance,  where 
they  have  a  right  to  do  it** 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living,  he 
said,  "  Sir,  the  servants,  instead  of  doing  what 
they  are  bid,  stand  round  the  table  in  idle  clusters, 
gaping  upon  the  guests ;  and  seem  as  unfit  to 
attend  a  company  as  to  steer  a  man-of-war." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a  long 
tedious  account  of  his  exercising  his  criming 
jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  was  having 
sentenced  four  convicts  to  transportation.  John- 
son, in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  get  rid  of  such 
a  companion,  exclaimed,  "  I  heartily  wish,  Sir, 
that  I  were  a  fifth." 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy  was  read, 
in  which  there  occurred  this  line : — 

**  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free."*^ 

The  company  having  admired  it  much — "  I  cannot 
agree  with  you,"  said  Johnson  ;  "  it  might  as  well 
be  said, 

*  Who  drives  fet  oxen  should  himself  be  faL'  " 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr  Gator, 
who  was  joined  with  him  in  Mr  Thrale's  im- 
portant trust,  and  thus  describes  him  :  ♦  "  There 
IS  much  good  in  his  character,  and  much  useful- 
ness in  his  knowledge."  He  found  a  cordial  solace 
at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Beckenham,  in  Kent, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  places  at  which 
I  ever  was  a  guest ;  and  where  I  find  more  and 
more  a  hospitable  welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  censure  of 
any  profession  ;  but  he  was  willing  to  allow  a  due 
share  of  merit  to  the  various  departments  neces- 
sary in  civilised  life.  In  a  splenetic,  sarcastical, 
or  jocular  frame  of  mind,  however,  he  would 
sometimes  utter  a  pointed  saying  of  that  nature. 
One  instance  has  been  mentioned,  where  he  gave 
a  sudden  satirical  stroke  to  the  character  of  an 
attorney.  The  too  indiscriminate  admission  to 
that  employment,  which  requires  both  abilitiesand 
integrity,  has  given  rise  to  injurious  reflections, 
which  are  totally  inapplicable  to  many  very  re- 
spectable men  who  exercise  it  with  reputation 
and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with  a 
pertinacious  gentleman  :  his  opponent,  who  had 
talked  in  a  very  puzzling  manner,  happened 

•  "  Letters  to  Mrs  Thralc,"  voL  u.  p.  284. 
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to  say,  "  I  don't  understand  you,  Sir ; "  upon 
which  Johnson  observed,  "Sir,  I  have  found  you 
an  argument ;  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find  you 
an  understanding." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole  (as  Horace 
late  Earl  of  Orford  was  often  called),  Johnson 
allowed  that  he  got  together  a  great  many  curious 
little  things,  and  told  them  in  an  elegant  manner. 
Mr  Walpole  thought  Johnson  a  more  amiable 
characterafter  reading  his  Letters  to  Mrs  Thrale : 
but  never  was  one  of  the  true  admirers  of  that 
great  man.  We  may  suppose  a  prejudice  con- 
ceived, if  he  ever  heard  Johnson's  account  to  Sir 
George  Staunton,  that  when  he  made  thespeeches 
in  Parliament  for  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
"  he  always  took  care  to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
in  the  wrong,  and  to  say  everything  he  could 
against  the  electorate  of  Hanover."  The  cele- 
brated Heroic  Epistle,  in  which  Johnson  is 
satirically  introduced,  has  been  ascribed  both  to 
Mr  Walpole  and  Mr  Mason.  One  day  at  Mr 
Courtena/s,  when  a  gentleman  expressed  his 
opinion  that  there  was  more  energy  in  that  poem 
than  could  be  expected  from  Mr  Walpole,  Mr 
Warton,  the  late  Laureate,  observed,  "It  may 
have  been  written  by  Walpole,  and  buckran^d 
by  Mason."  ^^ 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Hailes,  for  having 
modernised  the  language  of  the  ever-memorable 
John  Hailes  of  Eton,  in  an  edition  which  his 
Lordship  published  of  that  writer's  works. 
"  An  author's  language,  Sir,"  said  he, "  is  a  char- 
acteristical  part  of  his  composition,  and  is  also 
characteristical  of  the  age  in  which  he  writes. 
Besides,  Sir,  when  the  language  is  changed 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  sense  is  the  same. 
No,  Sir;  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  has  done  this." 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  frequent  use 
of  the  expression,  Noy  Sir,  was  not  always  to 
intimate  contradiction;  for  he  would  say  so  when 
he  was  about  to  enforce  an  affirmative  proposition 
which  had  not  been  denied,  as  in  the  instance  last 
mentioned.  I  used  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  flag 
of  defiance  :  as  if  he  had  said, "  Any  argument 
you  may  offer  against  this,  is  not  just.  No,  Sir, 
it  is  not."  It  was  like  Falstaff's  "  I  deny  your 
Major." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that  he  took 
the  altitude  of  a  man's  taste  by  his  stories  and 
his  wit,  and  of  his  understanding  by  the  remarks 
which  he  repeated ;  being  always  sure  that  he 
must  be  a  weak  man  who  quotes  common  things 
with  an  emphasis  as  if  they  were  oracles; — John- 
son agreed  with  him;  and  Sir  Joshua  having  also 
observed  that  the  real  character  of  a  man  was 
found  out  by  his  amusement — Johnson  added, 
**  Yes,  Sir ;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  plea- 
sures." 

I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  general  aversion 
to  pun.  He  once,  however,  endured  one  of  mine. 
— When  we  were  talking  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself 
highly,  I  said,  "  Sir,  you  were  a  cod  surrounded 
by  smelts.  Is  not  this  enough  for  you?  at  a 
time  too  when  you  were  not  fishing  for  a  com- 
pliment?"    He  laughed  at  this  with  a  com- 


placent approbation.  Old  Mr  Sheridan  observed, 
upon  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  "  He  liked  your 
compliment  so  well,  he  was  willing  to  take  it 
with  pun  sauce,"  For  my  own  part,  I  think  no 
innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  should  be 
suppressed;  and  that  a  good  pun  may  be 
admitted  among  the  smaller  excellencies  of 
lively  conversation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claris 
OratoribuSy  he  might  have  given  us  an  admir- 
able work.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  attacked 
the  ministry  as  vehemently  as  he  could,  for 
having  taken  upon  them  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  importation  of  corn,  Lord  Chatham,  in  his 
first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed 
himself  to  be  an  adviser  of  that  measure.  "  My 
colleagues,"  said  he,  "as  I  was  confined  by  in- 
disposition, did  me  the  signal  honour  of  coming 
to  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  man,  to  ask  his  opinion. 
But,  had  they  not  thus  condescended,  I  should 
have  taken  up  my  bed  and  walked^  in  order  to 
have  delivered  that  opinion  at  the  Council- 
board."  Mr  Langton,  who  was  present,  men- 
tioned this  to  Johnson,  who  obsei-ved,  "Now, 
Sir,  we  see  that  he  took  these  words  as  he  found 
them ;  without  considering,  that  though  the 
expression  in  scripture,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk 
strictly  suited  the  instance  of  the  sick  man 
restored  to  health  and  strength,  who  would  of 
course  be  supposed  to  carry  his  bed  with  him, 
it  could  not  be  proper  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  lying  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  and  who 
certainly  would  not  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
moving  at  all,  that  of  carrying  his  bed." 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  newspaper 
one  of  Mr  Grattan's  animated  and  glowmg 
speeches,  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  in 
which  this  expression  occurred  (I  know  not  if 
accurately  taken) :  — "  We  will  persevere  till 
there  is  not  one  link  of  the  English  chain 
left  to  clank  upon  the  rags  of  the  meanest 
beggar  in  Ireland ;"—"  Nay,  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
"don't  you  perceive  that  one  link  cannot 
clank?" 

Mrs  Thrale  has  published,*  as  Johnson's,  a 
kind  of  parody  or  counterpart  of  a  fine  poetical 
passage  in  one  of  Mr  Burke's  speeches  on 
American  Taxation.  It  is  vigorously  but  some- 
what coarsely  executed ;  and,  I  am  inclined  to 
suppose,  is  not  quite  correctly  exhibited.  I  hope 
he  did  not  use  the  words  "  vile  Agents"  for  the 
Americans  in  the  House  of  Parliament :  and  if 
he  did  so,  in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish  the 
lady  had  not  committed  it  to  writing. 

Mr  Burke  uniformly  showed  Johnson  the 
greatest  respect ;  and  when  Mr  Townshend,  now 
Lord  Sydney,  at  a  period  when  he  was  con- 
spicuous in  opposition,  threw  out  some  reflection 
in  Parhament  upon  the  grant  of  a  pension  to  a 
man  of  such  political  principles  as  Johnson,  Mr 
Burke,  though  then  of  the  same  party  with 
Mr  Townshend,  stood  warmly  forth  in  defence 
of  his  friend,  to  whom,  he  justly  observed,  the 
pension  was  granted  solely  on  account  of  his 
eminent  literary  merit.     I  am  well  assured,  that 
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Mr  Townshend's  attack  upon  Johnson  was  the 
occasion  of  his  "hitching  in  a  rhyme  ;"  for  that 
in  the  original  copy  of  Goldsmith's  character  of 
Mr  Burke,  in  his  **  Retaliation,"  another  person's 
name  stood  in  the  couplet  where  Mr  Townshend 
is  now  introduced  : — 

**  Though  fraught  with.all  learning  kept  straining  his 
throat, 
To  persuade  Tommy  Towns hetid to  lend  him  a  vote." 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among  the  minuHcB 
of  my  collection,  that  Johnson  was  once  dra^vn 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  the  Trained  Bands  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  that  Mr  Rackstrow,  of  the 
Museum  in  Fleet  Street,  was  his  colonel  It  may 
be  believed  he  did  not  serve  in  person  ;  but  the 
idea,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is  certainly 
laughable.  He  upon  that  occasion  provided 
himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword  and 
belt,  which  I  have  seen  hanging  in  his  closet. 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he  once 
employed,  if  they  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased.— When  somebody  talked  of  being  im- 
posed on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and  sugar,  and 
such  articles ;  "  That  will  not  be  the  case,"  said 
he,  "  if  you  go  to  a  stately  shopy  as  I  always  do. 
In  such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take 
a  petty  advantage." 

An  author  of  most  anxious  and  restless  vanity 
being  mentioned,^^^  — "  Sir,'*  said  he,  *'  there  is 
not  a  young  sapling  upon  Parnassus  more 
severely  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  criticism 
than  that  poor  fellow." 

The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a  well- 
bred  and  an  ill-bred  man  is  this  :  "  One  imme- 
diately attracts  your  liking,  the  other  your  aver- 
sion. You  love  the  one  till  you  find  reason  to 
hate  him  ;  you  hate  the  other  till  you  find  reason 
to  love  him." 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  fraudu- 
lently made  a  purse  for  herself  out  of  her  hus- 
band's fortune.  Feeling  a  proper  compunction 
in  her  last  moments,  she  confessed  how  much  she 
had  secreted  ;  but,  before  she  could  tell  where  it 
was  placed,  she  was  seized  with  a  convulsive  fit 
and  expired.  Her  husband  said,  he  was  more 
hurt  by  her  want  of  confidence  in  him  than  by 
the  loss  of  his  money.  "  I  told  him,"  said  John- 
son, "  that  he  should  console  himself:  iox  perhaps 
the  money  might  h^found,  and  he  was  sure  that 
his  wife  was  gone,^* 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  Johnson  of 
his  having  been  in  company  with  him  on  a 
former  occasion  : — "  1  do  not  remember  it.  Sir." 
The  physician  still  insisted ;  adding,  that  he  that 
day  wore  so  fine  a  coat  that  it  must  have  attracted 
his  notice.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  had  you  been 
dipped  in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  have  noticed 
you." 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  in 
his  own  style  ;  for  when  he  had  carelessly  missed 
it,  he  would  repeat  the  thought  translated  into  it. 
Talking  of  the  comedy  of  "  The  Rehearsal,"  he 
said,  "  It  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet." 
This  was  easy ;  he  therefore  caught  himself,  and 


pronounced  a  more  round  sentuice :  "  It  has  not 
vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  ijutrefaction.* 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  travels''* 
for  assuming  a  feigned  character,  saying  (inhis 
sense  of  the  word),  "  he  carries  out  one  lie ;  we 
know  not  how  many  he  brings  back."  At  another 
time,  talking  of  the  same  person,  he  observed, 
"Sir,  your  assent  to  a  man  whom  you  have  never 
known  to  falsify,  is  a  debt :  but  after  you  have 
known  a  man  to  falsify,  your  assent  to  him  then 
is  a  favour." 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he  ad- 
mired much  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  treated  of  his  art,  in  his  "  Discourses 
to  the  Royal  Academy."  He  obser\'ed  one  day 
of  a  passage  in  them,  "  I  think  I  might  as  well 
have  said  this  myself:"  and  once,  when  Mr 
Langton  was  sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of  them 
very  eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thus : — 
"  Very  well.  Master  Reynolds  ;  very  well,  indeed. 
But  it  will  not  be  understood." 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  painting  was  so 
far  inferior  to  poetry,  that  the  story  or  even 
emblem  which  it  communicates  must  be  pre- 
viously known,  and  mentioned,  as  a  natural  and 
lau^^hable  instance  of  this,  that  a  little  Miss,  on 
seeing  a  picture  of  Justice  with  the  scales,  had 
exclaimed  to  me,  "  See,  there's  a  woman  selling 
sweetmeats  ;"  he  said,  "  Painting,  Sir,  can  illus- 
trate, but  cannot  inform." 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  nudce  an  apology, 
when  he  had  censured  unjustly,  than  Johnson. 
When  a  proof-sheet  of  one  of  his  works  was 
brought  to  him,  he  found  fault  with  the  mode  in 
which  a  part  of  it  was  arranged,  refused  to  read 
it,  and  in  a  passion  desired  that  the  compositor* 
might  be  sent  to  him.  The  compositor  was  Mr 
Manning,  a  decent  sensible  man,  who  had  com- 
posed about  one-half  of  his  "Dictionary,"  when 
m  Mr  Strahan's  printing-house ;  and  a  great 
part  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  that  of 
Mr  Nichols;  and  who  (in  his  seventj'-seventh 
year)  when  in  Mr  Baldwin's  printing-house, 
composed  a  part  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
concerning  him.  By  producing  the  manuscript 
he  at  once  satisfied  Dr  Johnson  that  he  was  noi 
to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  candidly  and 
earnestly  said  to  him,  "  Mr  Compositor,  I  ask 
your  pardon  ;  Mr  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon 
again  and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable  was 
almost  beyond  example.  The  following  instance 
is  well  attested.  Coming  home  late  one  night, 
he  found  a  poor  woman  lying  in  the  street  so 
much  exhausted  that  she  could  not  walk.  He 
took  her  upon  his  back,  and  carried  her  to  his 
house,  where  he  discovered  that  she  was  one  of 
those  wretched  females  who  had  fallen  into  the 
lowest  state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease. 
Instead  of  harshly  upbraiding  her,  he  had  her 
taken  care  of  with  all  tenderness  for  a  long  time, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  restored 

*  Compositor  in^  the  printing-house  means  tbv 
adjusts  tne  types  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  stund^, 
pnntin£[ ;  and  arranges  what  is  called  tbe^/-M,  from  which  an 
impression  is  taken.  ' 
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to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put  her  into  a 
virtuous  way  of  living."* 

He  thought  Mr  Caleb  Whitefoord  singularly 
happy  in  hitting  on  the  signature  of  Papyrius 
Cursor^  to  his  ingenious  and  diverting  cross- 
readings  ^^  of  the  newspapers  ;  it  being  a  real 
name  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and  clearly  expres- 
sive of  the  thing  done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered 
what  is  called  a  bull:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
when  they  were  riding  together  in  Devonshire, 
complained  that  he  had  a  very  bad  horse,  for 
that  even  when  going  downhill  he  moved  slowly 
step  by  step.  "  Ay,"  said  Johnson,  "  and  when 
he  ,e;oe5  uphill,  he  stands  stilU^ 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in 
company.  He  called  once  to  a  gentleman  who 
offended  him  in  that  point,  "  Don't  attitudenize,^^ 
And  when  another  gentleman  thought  he  w.as 
giving  additional  force  to  what  he  uttered,  by 
expressive  movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson 
fairly  seized  them,  and  held  them  down. 

An  author  of  considerable  eminence  having 
engrossed  a  good  share  of  the  conversation  in 
the  company  of  Johnson,  and  havmg  said 
nothing  but  what  was  trifling  and  insignificant; 
Johnson,  when  he  was  gone,  observed  to  us, 
"  It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  there  some- 
times is  between  a  man's  powers  of  writing  and 
of  talking.  ♦******S80  vvrites  with  great 
spirit,  but  is  a  poor  talker;  had  he  held  his  tongue, 
we  might  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  re- 
strained by  modesty ;  but  he  has  spoken  a  great 
deal  to-day;  and  have  you  heard  what  stuff  it 
was?" 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  conge  d'elire 
has  not,  perhaps,  the  force  of  a  command,  but 
may  be  considered  only  as  a  strong  recom- 
mendation;— **  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  who  over- 
heard him,  "  it  is  such  a  recommendation,  as  if 
1  should  throw  you  out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs 
window,  and  recommend  you  to  fall  soft."t 

Mr  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour 
with  him  during  their  long  acquaintance,  which 
commenced  when  they  both  lived  in  the  Temple, 
has  preserved  a  good  number  of  particulars  con- 
cemmg  him,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  department  of  Apophthegms,  &c.,  in  the 
Collection  of  "  Johnson's  Works."  But  he  has 
been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  following, 
which  are  original: — 

"  One  evenmg,  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti, 
a  consultation  of  his  friends  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr  Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  Among  others 
present  were,  Mr  Burke  and  Dr  Johnson,  who 
differed  in  sentiments  concerning  the  tendency 
of  some  part  of  the  defence  the  prisoner  was  to 
make.    When  the  meeting  was  over,  Mr  Steevens 

*  The  circumstance  therefore  alluded  to,  in  Mr  Courtenay't 
"  PoeticAl  Character  "  of  him,  is  strictly  true.  My  informer  was 
Mrs  DesmouJins,  who  lived  many  years  in  Dr  Johnson's  house. 

t  This  has  been  printed  in  other  publications,  "fall  t9  tkt 
groufui."  But  Johnson  himself  ^ve  me  the  true  expression 
which  he  hod  used  as  above,  meamng  that  the  recommendation 
left  as  little  choice  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 


obsenxd,  that  tlie  question  between  him  and 
his  friend  had  been  agitated  with  rather  too 
much  warmth.  *  It  may  be  so,  Sir  (replied  the 
Doctor),  for  i3urke  and  I  should  have  been  of 
one  opinion,  if  we  had  had  no  audience.'" 

**Dr  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character  in 
which  perhaps  even  Mr  Boswell  never  saw  him. 
His  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  the  praises 
bestowed  on  the  celebrated  Torrt^'s  fireworks  at 
Marylcbone  Gardens,  he  desired  Mr  Steevens  to 
accompany  him  thither.  The  evening  had  proved 
showery;  and  soon  after  the  few  people  present 
were  assembled,  public  notice  was  given,  that  the 
conductors  to  the  wheels,  suns,  stars,  &c.,  were 
so  thoroughly  water-soaked,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  part  of  the  exhibition  should  be  made. 
*  This  is  a  mere  excuse,'  says  the  Doctor,  *to  save 
their  crackers  for  a  more  profitable  company. 
Let  us  both  hold  up  our  sticks,  and  threaten  to 
break  those  coloured  lamps  that  surround  the 
orchestra,  and  we  shall  soon  have  our  wishes 
gratified.  The  core  of  the  fire-works  cannot  be 
injured;  let  the  different  pieces  be  touched  in 
their  respective  centres,  and  they  will  do  their 
offices  as  well  as  ever.' — Some  young  men  who 
overheard  him,  immediately  began  the  violence 
he  had  recommended,  and  an  attempt  was 
speedily  made  to  fire  some  of  the  wheels  which 
appeared  to  have  received  the  smallest  damage ; 
but  to  little  purpose  were  they  lighted,  for  most 
of  them  completely  failed. — The  author  of  *  The 
Rambler,'  however,  may  be  considered,  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  ringleader  of  a  successful  riot, 
though  not  as  a  skilful  pyrotechnist." 

"It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr  Johnson,  so 
far  as  fashion  was  concerned,  was  careless  of  his 
appearance  in  public.  But  this  is  not  altogether 
true,  as  the  following  slight  instance  may  show  : 
— Goldsmith's  last  comedy  was  to  be  represented 
during  some  court-mourning ;  and  Mr  Steevens 
appointed  to  call  on  Dr  Johnson,  and  carry  him 
to  the  tavern  where  he  was  to  dine  with  others 
of  the  Poet's  friends.  The  Doctor  was  ready 
dressed,  but  in  coloured  clothes  :  yet  being  told 
that  he  would  find  every  one  else  in  black,  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  with  a  profusion  of 
thanks,  hastened  to  change  his  attire,  all  the 
while  repeating  his  gratitude  for  the  information 
that  had  saved  him  from  an  appearance  so  im- 
proper in  the  front  row  of  a  front  box.  *  I  would 
not,'  added  he, '  for  ten  pounds,  have  seemed  so 
retrograde  to  any  general  observance.' " 

"  He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on 
very  slender  circumstances.  Happening  one 
day  to  mention  Mr  Flaxman,  a  Dissenting 
Minister,  with  some  compliment  to  his  exact 
memory  in  chronological  matters,  the  Doctor 
replied,  'Let  me  hear  no  more  of  him,  Sir. 
That  is  the  fellow  who  made  the  Index  to  my 
"  Ramblers,"  and  set  down  the  name  of  Milton 
thus  :— Milton,  Mr  John.'" 

Mr  Steevens  adds  this  testimony :  "  It  is  un- 
fortunate, however,  for  Johnson,  that  his  particu- 
larities and  frailties  can  be  more  distinctly  traced 
than  his  good  and  amiable  exertions.  Could  the 
many   bounties   he   studiously  concealed,  the 
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many  acts  of  humanity  he  performed  in  private, 
be  displayed  with  equal  circumstantiality,  his 
defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  blaze  of 
his  virtues,  that  the  latter  only  would  be 
regarded." 

Though,  from  my  very  high  admiration  of  John- 
son, I  have  wondered  that  he  was  not  courted 
by  all  the  great  and  all  the  eminent  persons  of 
his  time,  it  ought  fairly  to  be  considered,  that 
no  man  of  humble  birth,  who  lived  entirely  by 
literature,  in  short,  no  author  by  profession,  ever 
rose  in  this  country  into  that  personal  notice 
which  he  did.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a 
numerous  variety  of  names  has  been  mentioned, 
to  which  many  might  be  added.  I  cannot  omit 
Lord  and  Lady  Lucan,  at  whose  house  he  often 
enjoyed  all  that  an  elegant  table  and  the  best 
company  can  contribute  to  happiness ;  he  found 
hospitality  united  with  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments, and  embellished  with  charms  of  which 
no  man  could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22, 1  dined  with  him  at  the 
Literary  Club,  the  last  time  of  his  being  in  that 
respectable  society.  The  other  members  pre- 
sent were  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Lord  Eliot, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Dr  Fordyce,  and  Mr  Malone. 
He  looked  ill ;  but  had  such  a  manly  fortitude, 
that  he  did  not  trouble  the  company  with  melan- 
choly complaints.  They  all  showed  evident 
marks  of  kind  concern  about  him,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  exerted  himself  to 
be  as  entertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed 
him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so  esti- 
mable a  life,  as  long  as  human  means  might  be 
supposed  to  have  influence,  made  them  plan  for 
him  a  retreat  from  the  severity  of  a  British 
winter,  to  the  mild  climate  of  Italy.  This  scheme 
was  at  last  brought  to  a  serious  resolution  at 
General  Paoli's,  where  1  had  often  talked  of  it. 
One  essential  matter,  however,  I  understood 
was  necessary  to  be  previously  settled,  which 
was  obtaining  such  an  addition  to  his  income 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  defray 
the  expense  in  a  manner  becoming  the  first 
literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  all  his  other  merits,  the  author  of  the 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  The  per- 
son to  whom  I  above  all  others  thought  I  should 
apply  to  negotiate  this  business,  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  because  I  knew  that  he  highly 
valued  Johnson,  and  that  Johnson  highly  valued 
his  Lordship;  so  that  it  was  no  degradation  of 
my  illustrious  friend  to  solicit  for  him  the  favour 
of  such  a  man.  1  have  mentioned  what  Johnson 
said  of  him  to  me  when  he  was  at  the  bar;  and 
after  his  Lordship  was  advanced  to  the  seals  he 
said  of  him,  "  I  would  prepare  myself  for  no 
man  in  England  but  Lord  Thurlow.  When  I 
am  to  meet  with  him  I  should  wish  to  know  a 
day  before."  How  he  would  have  prepared 
himself,  I  cannot  conjecture.  Would  he  have 
selected  certain  topics,  and  considered  them  in 
every  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  argue 
them  at  all  points  ?  and  what  may  we  suppose 
those  topics  to  have  been?    I  once  started  the 


curious  inquiry  to  the  great  man  who  was  the 
subject  of  this  compliment ;  he  smiled,  but  did 
not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  me ;  and 
I  therefore,  though  personally  very  little  known 
to  his  Lordship,  wrote  to  him,*  stating  the  case, 
and  requesting  his  good  offices  for  Dr  Johnson. 
I  mentioned  that  1  was  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  early  in  the  following  week ;  so  that, 
if  his  Lordship  should  have  any  commands  for 
me  as  to  this  pious  negotiation,  he  would  be 
pleased  to  send  them  before  that  time;  other- 
wise Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  give  all  atten- 
tion to  it. 

This  application  was  made,  not  only  without 
any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Johnson  himself, 
but  was  utterly  unknown  to  him;  nor  had  he 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  it.  Any  insinuations, 
therefore,  which  since  his  death  have  been 
thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what 
was  superfluous,  are  without  any  foundation. 
But,  had  he  asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been 
superfluous ;  for  though  the  money  he  had  saved 
proved  to  be  more  than  his  friends  imagined,  or 
than  I  believe  he  himself,  in  his  carelessness 
concerning  worldly  matters,  knew  it  to  be,  had 
he  travelled  upon  the  Continent,  an  augmen- 
tation of  his  income  would  by  no  means  have 
been  unnecessary. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23,  I  visited  him  in  the 
morning,  after  having  been  present  at  the  shock- 
ing sight  of  fifteen  men  executed  before  New- 
gate. I  said  to  him,  I  was  sure  that  human 
life  was  not  machinery,  that  is  to  say,  a  chain 
of  fatality  planned  and  directed  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  it  had  in  it  so  much  wickedness  and 
misery,  so  many  instances  of  both,  as  that  by 
which  my  mind  was  now  clouded. 

Were  it  machinery,  it  would  be  better  than  it 
is  in  these  respects,  though  less  noble,  as  not 
being  a  system  of  moral  government.  He  ag  reed 
with  me  now,  as  he  always  did,  upon  the  great 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  which 
has  been  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much 
sophistry  ;  "  But,  Sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, no  man  believes  it.  If  a  man  should  give 
me  arguments  that  I  do  not  see,  though  I  could 
not  answer  them,  should  I  believe  that  1  do  not 
see?"  It  will  be  observed,  that  Johnson  at  all 
times  made  the  just  distinction  between  doctrines 
contrary  to  reason,  and  doctrines  abmfe  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper  for 
unhappy  convicts,  he  said,  "Sir,  one  of  our 
regular  clerg^y  will  probably  not  impress  their 
minds  sufficiently :  they  should  be  attended  by 
a  Methodist  preacher  ;t  or  a  Popish  priest." 
Let  me  however  observe,  in  justice  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Vilette,  who  has  been  Ordinary  of  Newgate 
for  no  less  than  eighteen  years,  in  the  course 

•  It  is  strani^e  that  Sir  John  Hawkms  should  have  related 
that  the  application  was  made  hy  Sir  Joshua  Rtynolds,  when 
he  could  so  easily  have  been  informed  of  the  truth  by  inquiring 
of  Sir  Joshuiu  Sir  John's  carelessness  to  ascertain  facts  is  very 
remarkable. 

t  A  friend  of  mine  happened  to  be  passing  l>y  » .field  con- 
gregation in  the  environs  of  London,  when  a  Methodist 
preacher  quoted  this  passage  with  triumph. 
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of  which  he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of 
wretched  criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane 
exhortations  have  been  very  effectual  His  ex- 
traordinary diligence  is  highly  praiseworthy,  and 
merits  a  distinguished  reward."  * 

On  Thursday,  June  24th,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr  Dill/s,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr  (now  Dr) 
Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge  School,  Mr  Smith, 
vicar  of  Southill,  Dr  Beattie,  Mr  Pinkerton, 
author  of  various  literary  performances,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr  Mayo.  At  my  desire  old  Mr  Sheridan 
was  invited,  as  I  was  earnest  to  have  Johnson 
and  him  brought  together  again  by  chance, 
that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected.  Mr 
Sheridan  happened  to  come  early,  and,  having 
learnt  that  Dr  Johnson  was  to  be  there,  went 
away ;  so  I  found,  with  sincere  regret,  that  my 
friendly  intentions  were  hopeless.  I  recollect 
nothing  that  passed  this  day,  except  Johnson's 
quickness,  who,  when  Dr  Beattie  observed,  as 
something  remarkable  which  had  happened  to 
him,  that  he  had  chanced  to  see  botn  No.  i, 
and  No.  1000,  of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first 
and  the  last : — "  Why,  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
"there  is  an  equal  chance  for  one's  seeing 
those  two  numbers  as  any  other  two."  He  was 
clearly  right :  yet  the  seeing  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, each  of  which  is  in  some  degree  more 
conspicuous  than  the  rest,  could  not  but  strike 
one  in  a  stronger  manner  than  the  sight  of  any 
other  two  numbers.  Though  I  have  neglected 
to  preserve  his  conversation,  it  was  perhaps  at 
this  interview  that  Dr  Knox  formed  the  notion 
of  it,  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  "Winter 
Evenings." 

On  Friday,  June  25,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Paoli's,  where  he  says,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs  Thrale,  "  I  love  to  dine."  There 
was  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  his  taste,  of  all 
which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat  so  much,  that  I 
was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt  by  it ;  and  I  whis- 
pered to  the  General  my  fear,  and  begged  he 
might  not  press  him.  "  Alas  ! "  said  the  General, 
*'see  how  very  ill  he  looks;  he  can  live  but  a 
very  short  time.  Would  you  refuse  any  slight 
^ratifications  to  a  man  under  sentence  of  death? 
There  is  a  humane  custom  in  Italy,  by  which 
persons  in  that  melancholy  situation  are  in- 
dulged with  having  whatever  they  like  best  to 
eat  and  drink,  even  with  expensive  delicacies." 

I  showed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield  by 
Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  received 
from  her,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  him  ap- 
prove of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me  the  truth 
of  a  high  compliment  which  I  had  been  told  he 
Iiad  paid  to  that  lady,  when  she  mentioned  to 
him  "The  Colombiade,"  an  epic  poem,  by 
Madame  du  Boccage  : — "  Madame,  there  is  not 
anything  equal  to  your  description  of  the  sea 
round  the  North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  death 
of  Captain  Cooke." 

On  Sunday,  June  27th,  I  found  him  rather 

*  I  trust  that  the  City  of  London,  now  happily  b  oniaon  with 
the  Court,  will  have  the  justice  and  generosity  to  obtain  prefer* 
ment  for  this  reverend  gentleman,  now  a  wortoy  servant  of  that 
magnificent  corporation. 
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better.  I  mentioned  to  him  a  young  man  who 
was  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife  and  children, 
in  expectation  of  being  provided  for  by  two  of 
her  brothers  settled  in  that  island,  one  a  clergy- 
man, and  the  other  a  physician.  Johnson  : 
"It  is  a  wild  scheme,  Sir,  unless  he  has  a 
positive  and  deliberate  invitation.  There  was 
a  poor  girl,  who  used  to  come  about  me,  who 
had  a  cousin  in  Barbadoes,  that,  in  a  letter  to 
her,  expressed  a  wish  she  should  come  out  to 
that  island,  and  expatiated  on  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  her  situation.  The  poor  girl  went 
out :  her  cousin  was  much  surprised,  and  asked 
her  how  she  could  think  of  coming.  *  Because,' 
said  she,  *  you  invited  me.' — *  Not  I,*  answered 
the  cousin.  The  letter  was  then  produced. 
*l  see  it  is  true,'  said  she,  'that  I  did  invite 
you:  but  I  did  not  think  you  would  come.' 
They  lodged  her  in  an  out-house,  where  she 
passed  her  time  miserably  :  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  an  opportunity  she  returned  to  England. 
Always  tell  this,  when  you  hear  of  people  going 
abroad  to  relations,  upon  a  notion  of  being  well 
received.  In  the  case  which  you  mention  it  is 
probable  the  clergyman  spends  all  he  gets,  and 
the  physician  does  not  know  how  much  he  is 
to  get" 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Re>'nolds's 
with  General  Paoli,  Lord  Eliot  (formerly  Mr 
Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot),  Dr  Beattie,  and  some  other 
company.  Talking  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  — 
Johnson  :  "  His  manner  was  exquisitely 
elegant,  and  he  had  more  knowledge  than  I 
expected."  Boswell:  *'Did  you  find,  Sir,  his 
conversation  to  be  of  a  superior  style  ?  "  John- 
son: "  Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I  had  with 
him  1  had  the  best  right  to  superiority,  for  it 
was  upon  philology  and  literature."  Lord  Eliot, 
who  had  travelled  at  the  same  time  with  Mr 
Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfield's  natural  son,  justly 
observed,  that  it  was  strange  that  a  man  who 
showed  he  had  so  much  affection  for  his  son  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  did,  b)r  writing  so  many  long 
and  anxious  letters  to  him,  almost  all  of  them 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  which  certainly 
was  a  proof  of  great  goodness  of  disposition, 
should  endeavour  to  make  his  son  a  rascal. 
His  Lordship  told  us,  that  Foote  had  intended 
to  bring  on  the  stage  a  father  who  had  thus 
tutored  his  son,  and  to  show  the  son  an  honest 
man  to  every  one  else,  but  practising  his  father's 
maxims  upon  him,  and  cheating  him.  John- 
son: "  I  am  much  pleased  with  this  design;  but 
I  think  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  the  son 
honest  at  alL  No:  he  should  be  a  consummate 
rogue;  the  contrast  between  honesty  and 
knavery  would  be  the  stronger.  ^It  should  be 
contrived  so  that  the  father  should  be  the  only 
sufferer  by  the  son's  villainy,  and  thus  there 
would  be  poetical  justice." 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr  Walter 
Harte.  "  I  know,  said  he,  "  Harte  was  your 
Lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also  tutor  to  the 
Peterborough  family.  Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you 
recollect  any  particulars  that  he  told  you  of  Lord 
Peterborough  ?    He  is  a  favourite  0/  mine,  and 
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Is  not  enough  known;  his  character  has  been 
only  ventilated  in  party  pamphlets."  Lord 
Eliot  said,  if  Dr  Johnson  would  be  so  good  as  to 
ask  him  any  questions,  he  would  tell  what  he 
could  recollect.  Accordingljr  some  things  were 
mentioned.  "But,"  said  his  Lordship,  "the 
best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I  have 
happened  to  meet  with,  is  in  *  Captain  Carleton's 
Memoirs.'  Carleton  was  descended  of  an  an- 
cestor who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Derry.  He  was  an  officer;  and  what 
was  rare  at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of 
engineering."  Johnson  said,  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at  Port 
Eliot;  but  after  a  good  deal  of  inquir)%  procured 
a  copy  in  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who 
told  Sir  Joshua  Re>'nolds  that  he  was  going  to 
bed  when  it  came ;  but  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through, 
and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity;  adding,  with 
a  smile  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot  having  recently 
been  raised  to  the  peerage),  *J  I  did  not  think  a 
young  Lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  book 
in  the  English  history  3**  that  was  not  known 
to  me." 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we 
went  up  to  the  drawing-room;  Dr  Johnson 
seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  his  audience  in- 
creased. He  said,  "  He  wished  Lord  Orford's 
pictures,  and  Sir  Ash  ton  Lever's  Museum,'^ 
might  be  purchased  by  the  public,  because  both 
the  money,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  curiosities, 
would  remain  in  the  country;  whereas  if  they 
were  sold  into  another  kingdom,  the  nation 
would  indeed  get  some  money,  but  would  lose 
the  pictures  and  the  curiosities,  which  it  would 
be  desirable  we  should  have,  for  improvement  in 
taste  and  natural  history.  The  only  question 
was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of  money, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a  large 
price  from  a  foreign  State  ? " 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the 
difference  between  intuition  and  sagacity ;  one 
being  immediate  in  its  effect,  the  other  requiring 
a  circuitous  process  ;  one,  he  observed,  was  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  the  other  the  nose  of  the  mind. 

A  young  gentleman^  present  took  up  the  argu- 
ment against  him,  and  maintained  that  no  man 
ever  thinks  of  the  fwse  of  the  mindy  not  adverting 
that  though  that  figurative  sense  seems  strange 
to  us,  as  very  unusual,  it  is  truly  not  more  forced 
than  Hamlet's  "In  my  niincPs  eye^  Horatio." 
He  persisted  much  too  long,  and  appeared  to 
Johnson  as  putting  himself  forward  as  his  an- 
tagonist with  too  much  presumption :  upon 
which  he  called  to  him,  in  a  loud  tone,  "  What  is 
it  you  are  contending  for,  if  you  be  contending?" 
— And  afterwards  imagining  that  the  gentle- 
man retorted  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  smart 

drollery,   he  said,  "Mr ,  it  does  not 

become  you  to  talk  so  to  me.  Besides,  ridicule 
is  not  your  talent ;  you  have  ihere  neither  intui- 
tion nor  sagacity." — The  gentleman  protested 
that  he  had  intended  no  improper  freedom,  but 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  Dr  Johnson.    After 


a  short  pause,  during  which  we  were  somewhat 
uneasy ;— Johnson  ;  "  Give  me  your  hand,  Sir. 
You  were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too  short."  Mr 
:  "  Sir,  I  am  honoured  by  your  atten- 
tion in  any  way."  Johnson:  "Come,  Sir,  let's 
have  no  more  of  it.  We  offended  one  another 
by  our  contention ;  let  us  not  offend  the  company 
by  our  compliments." 

He  now  said,  "He  wished  much  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  that  he  dreaded  passing  the  winter  in 
England."  I  said  nothing ;  but  enjoyed  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  thinking  that  I  had  taken  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  make  such  a  scheme 
practicable. 

On  Monday,  Jime  28,  I  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  following 
letter  ;— 

"to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"Sir, 

"  I  should  have  answered  your  letter  immedi- 
ately, if  (being  much  engaged  when  I  received 
it)  I  had  not  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  forgot  to 
open  it  till  this  morning. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sugges- 
tion ;  and  I  will  adopt  and  press  it  as  far  as  I 
can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope 
it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr  Johnson's  merit. — 
But  it  will  be  necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfor« 
tunate  as  to  miss  seeing  you,  to  converse  with 
Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask, — 
in  short,  upon  the  means  of  settmg  him  out.  It 
would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all,  if  such  a  man 
should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take 
care  of  his  health. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"THURLOW.** 

This  letter  gave  me  very  high  satisfaction.  I 
next  day  went  and  showed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it  He 
thought  that  I  should  now  communicate  the  ne- 
gotiation to  Dr  Johnson,  who  might  afterwards 
complain,  if  the  attention  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  should  be  too  long  concealed 
from  him.  I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
next  morning  ;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  insisted 
that  I  should  stay  another  day,  that  Johnson 
and  I  mi^ht  dine  with  him,  that  we  three  might 
talk  of  his  Italian  tour,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  ex- 
pressed himself,  "  have  it  all  out"  I  hastened 
to  Johnson,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  was 
rather  better  to-day.  BoswELL :  "  I  am  very 
anxious  about  you,  Sir,  and  particularly  that 
you  should  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  which  I 
believe  is  your  own  wish."  JOHNSON  :  "  It  is. 
Sir."  BoswELL:  "You  have  no  objection,  I 
presume,  but  the  money  it  would  require." 
Johnson  :  "  Why  no.  Sir."— Upon  which  I  gave 
him  a  particular  account  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  read  to  him  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
letter.  He  listened  with  much  attention  ;  then 
warmly  said,  "This  is  taking  prodigious  pains 
about  a  man." — "  Oh,  Sir,"  said  I,  with  most 
sincere  affection,  "  your  friends  would  do  every- 
thing for  you."    He  paused,  grew  more  and 
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more  agitated, — till  tears  started  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  exclaimed,  with  fervent  emotion,  "  GOD 
bless  you  all."  I  was  so  affected  that  I  also 
shed  tears. — After  a  short  silence,  he  renewed 
and  extended  his  grateful  benediction.  "GOD 
bless  you  all,  for  J  Esus  Christ's  sake."  We 
both  remained  for  some  time  unable  to  speak. — 
He  rose  suddenly  and  ouitted  the  room,  auite 
melted  in  tenderness.  He  stayed  but  a  snort 
time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness.  Soon 
after  he  returned  I  left  him,  having  first  engaged 
him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  next  day. — 
I  never  was  again  under  that  roof  which  I  had 
so  long  reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confi- 
dential dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took 
place,— no  other  company  being  present.  Had 
I  known  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  I  should 
enjoy,  in  this  world,  the  conversation  of  a  friend 
whom  I  so  much  respected,  and  from  whom  I 
derived  so  much  instruction  and  entertainment, 
I  should  have  been  deeply  affected.  When  I 
now  look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that  a  single 
word  should  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine  in 
our  expectations,  that  we  expatiated  with  confi- 
dence on  the  liberal  provision  which  we  were 
sure  would  be  made  for  him,  conjecturing  whether 
munificence  would  be  displayed  in  one  large 
donation,  or  in  an  ample  increase  of  his  pension. 
He  himself  caught  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm, 
as  to  allow  himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossible 
that  our  hopes  might  in  one  way  or  other  be 
realised.  He  said  that  he  would  rather  have  his 
pension  doubled  than  a  grant  of  a  thousand 
pounds ;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  though  probably  I 
may  not  live  to  receive  as  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds,  a  man  would  have  the  consciousness 
that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
splendour,  how  long  soever  it  might  be."  Con- 
sidering what  a  moderate  proportion  an  income 
of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  bears  to  innu- 
merable fortunes  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  a  man  so  truly  great  should  think 
it  splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality  of 
friendship,  he  told  us,  that  Dr  Brocklesby  had 
upon  this  occasion  offered  him  a  hundred  a  year 
for  his  life.  A  grateful  tear  started  into  his  eye, 
as  he  spoke  this  in  a  faltering  tone. 

Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  his 
imagination  with  agreeable  prospects  of  happi- 
ness in  Italy.  "Nay,"  said  he,  "I  must  not 
expect  much  of  that.  When  a  man  goes  to  Italy 
merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes  the  air,  he  can 
enjoy  very  little." 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in  the 
country,  which  Johnson,  whose  melancholy  mind 
required  the  dissipation  of  quick  successive 
variety,  had  h<ibituated  himseu  to  consider  as  a 
kind  of  mental  imprisonment  "  Yet,  Sir,"  said 
I,  "there  are  many  people  who  are  content  to 
live  in  the  country."  JOHNSON:  "Sir,  it  is  in 
the  intellectual  world  as  in  the  physical  world : 
we  are  told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body 
is  at  rest  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it ;  they  who 


are  content  to  live  in  the  country,  zxtfit  for  the 
country." 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued  that 
a  refinement  of  taste  was  a  disadvantage,  as  they 
who  have  attained  to  it  must  be  seldomer  pleased 
than  those  who  have  no  nice  discrimination,  and 
are  therefore  satisfied  with  everything  that 
comes  in  their  way.  JOHNSON  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  that 
is  a  paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect 
as  you  can  in  every  respect." 

I  accompanied  him,  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
coach,  to  the  entry  of  Bolt  Court.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  would  not  go  with  him  to  his  house  : 
I  declined  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  my 
spirits  would  sink.  We  bade  adieu  to  each  other 
affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he  had 
got  down  upon  the  foot-pavement,  he  called  out, 
*'Fare  you  well;"  and  without  looking  back, 
sprung  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  briskness, 
if  I  may  use  tliat  expression,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  struggle  to  conceal  uneasiness,  and 
impressed  me  with  a  foreboding  of  our  long, 
long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to  have  the 
chance  of  talking  over  my  negotiation  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor;  but  the  multiplicity  of  his 
Lordship's  important  engagements  did  not  allow 
of  it ;  so  I  left  the  management  of  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Soon  after  this  time  Dr  Johnson  had  the 
mortification  of  being  informed  by  Mrs  Thrale, 
that  "what  she  supposed  he  never  believed"* 
was  true;  namely  that  she  was  actually  going  to 
marry  Signor  Piozzi,  an  Italian  music  master. 
He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  in  vain.  If 
she  would  publish  the  whole  of  the  correspond- 
ence that  passed  between  Dr  Johnson  and  her 
on  the  subject,**  we  should  have  a  full  view  of  his 
real  sentiments.  As  it  is,  our  judgment  must  be 
biassed  by  that  characteristic  specimen  which 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  us  : — "  Poor  Thrale, 
I  thought  that  either  her  virtue  or  her  vice  would 
have  restrained  her  from  such  a  marriage.  She 
is  now  become  a  subject  for  her  enemies  to 
exult  over ;  and  for  her  friends,  if  she  has  any 
left,  to  forget,  or  pity."  t 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  derived  a 
considerable  portion  of  happiness  from  the  com- 
forts and  elegances  which  he  enjoyed  in  Mr 
Thrale's  family ;  but  Mrs  Thrale  assures  us  he 
was  indebted  for  these  to  her  husband  alone, 
who  certainly  respected  him  sincerely.  Her 
words  are — 

"  Veneration  for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  his 
talents,  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  habitual 
endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put  upon 
me,  and  of  which  he  contentedly  bore  his  share 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  made  me  go  on 
so  long  with  Mr  Johnson  ;  but  the  perpetual 
confinement  I  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying 
in  the  first  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irksome 
in  the  last,  nor  could  I  pretend  to  support  it 

•  "  Letters  to  Mrs  ThraJe,"  vol.  0.  p.  375. 

t  Dr  Johnson's  Letter  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  liCs,"  p.  S7a 
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without   help,    when    my    coadjutor    was   no 
more."* 

Alas  !  how  different  is  this  from  the  declara- 
tions which  I  have  heard  Mrs  Thrale  make  in 
his  lifetime,  without  a  single  murmur  against 
any  peculiarities,  or  against  any  one  circumstance 
which  attended  their  intimacy. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose 
life  I  am  writing,  I  think  it  necessary  to  guard 
my  readers  agamst  the  mistaken  notion  of  Dr 
Johnson's  character,  which  this  lady's  "  Anec- 
dotes" of  him  suggest ;  for,  from  the  very  nature 
and  form  of  her  book,  "  it  lends  deception  lighter 
wings  to  fly." 

"Let  it  be  remembered,"  says  an  eminent 
critic,^^  "that  she  has  comprised  in  a  small 
volume  all  that  she  could  recollect  of  Dr  John- 
son in  twenty  years ^  during  which  period,  doubt- 
less, some  severe  things  were  said  by  him ;  and 
they  who  read  the  book  in  two  hours^  natturally 
enough  suppose  that  his  whole  conversation  was 
of  this  complexion.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  been 
often  in  his  company,  and  never  once  heard  him 
say  a  severe  thing  to  any  one  :  and  many  others 
can  attest  the  same.  When  he  did  say  a  severe 
thing,  it  was  generally  extorted  by  ignorance 
pretending  to  knowledge,  or  by  extreme  vanity 
or  affectation. 

"Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,"  added  he, 
"  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice. 

"  It  is  said,  \  '  That  natural  roughness  of  his 
manner,  so  often  mentioned,  would,  notwith- 
standing the  regularity  of  his  notions,  burst 
through  them  all  from  time  to  time ;  and  he 
once  bade  a  very  celebrated  lady,**  who  praised 
him  with  too  much  zeal  perhaps,  or  perhaps  too 
strong  an  emphasis  (which  always  oflended 
him)  to*consider  what  her  flattery  was  worth, 
before  she  choked  him  with  it.' 

"  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted 
with  this. — The  person  thus  represented  as  being 
harshly  treated,  though  a  very  celebrated  lady, 
was  then  just  come  to  London  from  an  obscure 
situation  in  the  country.  At  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's one  evening  she  met  Dr  Johnson.  She 
very  soon  began  to  pay  her  court  to  him  in  the 
most  fulsome  strain.  *  Spare  me,  I  beseech  you, 
dear  Madam,*  was  his  reply.  She  still  laid  it  on, 
*  Pray,  Madam,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this,'  he 
rejoined.  Not  paying  any  attention  to  these 
warnings,  she  continued  still  her  eulogy.  At 
length,  provoked  by  this  indelicate  and  vain 
obtrusion  of  compliment,  he  exclaimed, '  Dearest 
lady,  consider  with  yourself  what  your  flattery 
is  worth,  before  you  bestow  it  so  freely.' 

"  How  different  does  this  story  appear,  when 
accompanied  with  all  these  circumstances  which 
really  belong  to  it,  but  which  Mrs  Thrale  either 
did  not  know,  or  has  suppressed. 

"  She  says  in  another  place,§  *  One  gentleman, 
however,  who  dined  at  a  nobleman's  house  in 

*  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  ag-j. 

t  Who  has  been  pleased  to  furni&b  me  with  his  remarks. 

X  "Anecdotes,"  p.  183. 

I  Ibid^  p.  343; 


his  company,  and  that  of  Mr  Thrale,  to  whom  I 
was  obliged  for  the  anecdote,  was  willing  to  enter 
the  lists  in  defence  of  King  William's  character; 
and  having  opposed  and  contradicted  Johnson 
two  or  three  times,  petulantly  enough,  die  master 
of  the  house  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  expect 
disagreeable  consequences ;  to  avoid  which  he 
said,  loud  enough  for  the  Doctor  to  hear, — Our 
friend  here  has  no  meaning  now  in  all  this, 
except  just  to  relate  at  club  to-morrow  how  he 
teased  Johnson  at  dinner  to-day ;  this  is  all  to  do 
himself  honour. — No,  upon  my  word  (replied 
the  other),  I  see  no  honour  in  it,  whatever  you 
may  do.— Well,  Sir  (returned  Dr  Johnson 
sternly),  if  you  do  not  sec  the  honour,  I  am  sure 
I  feel  the  disgrace.' 

"  This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr  Thrale  was  not 
in  the  company,  though  he  might  have  related 
the  story  to  Mrs  Thrale.  A  friend,  from  whom  I 
had  the  story,  was  present ;  and  it  was  not  at  the 
house  of  a  nobleman.^  On  the  observation 
being  made  by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a 
gentleman's  contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had 
talked  for  the  honour,  &c,  the  gentleman 
muttered,  in  a  low  voice,  *I  see  no  honour  in  it'; 
and  Dr  Johnson  said  nothing;  so  all  the  rest 
(though  bien  trottv^e)  is  mere  garnish." 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  incorrectness  of  Mrs 
Thrale,  as  to  particulars  which  consisted  with 
my  own  knowledge.  But  indeed  she  has,  in 
flippant  terms  enough,  expressed  her  disappro- 
bation of  that  anxious  desire  of  authenticity 
which  prompts  a  person,  who  is  to  record  con- 
versations, to  write  them  down  at  the  momenfj* 
Unquestionably,  if  they  are  to  be  recorded  at  all, 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  This  lady  her- 
self says  t— 

"To  recollect,  however,  and  to  repeat  the 
sayings  of  Dr  Johnson,  is  almost  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  writers  of  his  Life ;  as  his  life,  at 
least  since  my  acquaintance  with  him,  consisted 
in  little  else  than  talking,  when  he  was  not  em- 
ployed in  some  serious  piece  of  work." 

She  boasts  of  her  having  kept  a  commonplace 
book  ;  and  we  find  she  noted,  at  one  time  or  other, 
in  a  very  lively  manner,  specimens  of  the  conver- 
sation of  Dr  Johnson,  and  of  those  who  talked 
with  him ;  but  had  she  done  it  recently,  they 
probably  would  have  been  less  erroneous  ;  and 
we  should  have  been  relieved  from  those  dis- 
agreeable doubts  of  their  authenticity,  with  which 
we  must  now  peruse  them. 

She  says  of  him  | — 

"  He  was  the  most  charitable  of  mortals,  with- 
out being  what  we  call  an  active  friend.  Admir- 
able at  giving  counsel ;  no  man  saw  his  way  so 
clearly ;  but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger  for  the 
assistance  of  those  to  whom  he  was  willing  enough 
to  give  advice." 

•  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  44. 
t  It'idy  p.  33. 
X  loid,  p  51. 
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And  again,  on  the  same  page, — 

"If  you  wanted  a  slight  favour,  you  must 
apply  to  people  of  other  dispositions  ;  for  not  a 
step  would  Johnson  move  to  obtain  a  man  a  vote 
in  a  society,  to  repay  a  compliment  which  might 
be  useful  or  pleasmg,  to  write  a  letter  of  request, 
&c,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  more 
for  a  friend  who  perhaps  nad  already  two  or 
three.  No  force  could  urge  him  to  diligence,  no 
importunity  could  conquer  his  resolution  to  stand 
still." 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  Dr  Johnson,  should  appear 
so  little  acquainted  with  his  real  character.  I  am 
sorry  this  lady  does  not  advert,  that  she  herself 
contradicts  the  assertion  of  his  being  obstinately 
defective  in  the  petites  moraieSy  m  the  little 
endearing  charities  of  social  life,  in  conferring 
smaller  favours ;  for  she  says  ♦ — 

"  Dr  Johnson  was  liberal  enough  in  granting 
literary  assistance  to  others,  I  think  ;  and  innu- 
merable are  the  Prefaces,  Sermons,  Lectures,  and 
Dedications  which  he  used  to  make  for  people 
who  begged  of  him." 

I  am  certain  that  a  more  active  friend  has 
rarely  been  found  in  any  age.  This  work,  which 
I  fondly  hope  will  rescue  his  memory  from 
obloquy,  contains  a  thousand  instances  of  his 
benevolent  exertions  in  almost  every  way  that 
can  be  conceived ;  and  particularly  in  employing 
his  pen  with  a  generous  readiness  for  those  to 
whom  itsaid  could  be  useful.  Indeed,his  obliging 
activity  in  doing  little  offices  of  kindness,  both  by 
letters  and  personal  application,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  his  character  ;  and 
for  the  truth  of  this  I  can  appeal  to  a  number  of 
his  respectable  friends,— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Mr  Langton,  Mr  Hamilton,  Mr  Burke,  Mr 
Windham,  Mr  Malone,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
Sir  William  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Chambers. — And 
can  Mrs  Thrale  forget  the  advertisements  which 
he  wrote  for  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his 
election  contest ;  the  epitaphs  on  him  and  her 
mother ;  the  playful  and  even  trifling  verses,  for 
the  amusement  of  her  and  her  daughters ;  his 
corresponding  with  her  children,  and  entering 
into  their  minute  concerns,  which  shows  him  in 
the  most  amiable  light  ? 

She  relates  that  t— 

"Mr  Ch — Im— ley  unexpectedly  rode  up  to 
Mr  Th rale's  carriage,  in  which  Mr  Thrale,  and 
she,  and  Dr  Johnson  were  travelling ;  that  he 
paid  them  all  his  proper  compliments,  but  ob- 
serving that  Dr  Johnson,  who  was  reading,  did 
not  see  him,  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoulder. 
"Tis  Mr  Ch— Im— ley,*  says  my  husband. 
« Well,  Sir— and  what  if  it  is  Mr  Ch— Im— ley  ? ' 
says  the  other  sternly,  just  lifting  his  eyes  a 
moment  from  his  book,  and  returning  to  it  again 
with  renewed  avidity." 

•  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  193. 
t  Ibidf  [>.  258. 


This  surely  conveys  a  notion  of  Johnson,  as  if 
he  had  been  grossly  rude  to  Mr  Cholmondeley,* 
a  gentleman  whom  he  always  loved  and  esteemed. 
I  fi  therefore,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
mentioning  the  story  at  all,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  her  tenderness  for  Dr  Johnson's 
character  would  have  disposed  her  to  state  any- 
thing that  could  soften  it.  Why  then  is  there  a 
total  silence  as  to  what  Mr  Cholmondeley  told 
her? — that  Johnson,  who  had  known  him  from 
his  earliest  years,  having  been  made  sensible  of 
what  had  doubtless  a  strange  appearance,  took 
occasion,  when  he  afterwards  met  him,  to  make 
a  very  courteous  and  kind  apology.  There  is 
another  little  circumstance  which  I  cannot  but 
remark.  Her  book  was  published  in  1785.  She 
had  then  in  her  possession  a  letter  from  Dr 
Johnson,  dated  in  I777,t  which  begins  thus : 
"  Cholmondele/s  story  shocks  me,  if  it  be  true, 
which  I  can  hardly  think,  for  I  am  utterly 
unconscious  of  it :  I  am  very  sorry,  and  vefy 
much  ashamed."  Why  then  publish  the  anec- 
dote ?  Or  if  she  did,  why  not  add  the  circum- 
stances, with  which  she  was  well  acquainted  ? 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  describes 
him  :  J — 

"  Ever  musing  till  he  was  called  out  to  con- 
verse, and  conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his 
friends,  or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  temper 
to  take  ofTence,  consigned  him  back  again  to 
silent  meditation." 

Yet,  in  the  srme  book,§  she  tells  us  :— 

"He  was,  however,  seldom  inclined  to  be 
silent,  when  any  moral  or  literary  question  was 
started  ;  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that,  like 
the  sage  in  *  Rasselas,'  he  spoke,  and  attention 
watched  his  lips,  he  reasoned,  and  conviction 
closed  his  periods." 

His  conversation,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  ever 
fatiguing  his  friends,  that  they  regretted  when  it 
was  interrupted  or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim,  in 
Milton's  language, — 

"  With  thee  conversing,  I  forgot  all  time." 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  much  in 
behalf  of  my  illustrious  friend  in  saying,  that 
however  smart  and  entertaining  Mrs  Thrale's 
"  Anecdotes  "  are,  they  must  not  be  held  as  good 
evidence  against  him  ;  for  wherever  an  instance 
of  harshness  and  severity  is  told,  I  beg  leave  to 
doubt  its  perfect  authenticity  ;  for  though  there 
may  have  been  sotne  foundation  for  it,  yet,  like 
that  of  his  reproof  to  the  "very  celebrated  lady," 
it  may  be  so  exhibited  in  the  narration  as  to  be 
very  unlike  the  real  fact. 

*  George  Tames  Cholmondeler,  Esq.,  mndson  of  Georige, 
third  Ban  of  Cholmondeley,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise— a  geotleman  respcaed  for  his  abilities  and  elegance  of 
manners: 

t  "  Letters  to  Mrs  Thrale,"  vol.  li.  p.  la. 

1  "  Anecdotes,**  p.  aj. 

I  IHdt  p.  30a. 
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The  evident  tendency  of  the  following  anec- 
dote* is  to  represent  Dr  Johnson  as  extremely 
deficient  in  affection,  tenderness,  or  even  common 
civility : — 

"  When  I  one  day  lamented  the  loss  of  a  first 
cousin  '^  killed  in  America, — *  Prithee,  my  dear,' 
said  he,  *have  done  with  canting ;  how  would 
the  world  be  the  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all 
your  relations  were  at  once  spitted  like  larks 
and  roasted  for  Presto's  supper?'  (Presto 
was  the  dog  that  lay  under  the  table  while  we 
talked)." 

I  suspect  this  too  of  exaggeration  and  dis- 
tortion. I  allow  that  he  made  her  an  angry 
speech  ;  but  let  the  circumstances  fairly  appear, 
as  told  by  Mr  Baretti,  who  was  present : — 

•*Mrs  Thrale,  while  supping  very  heartily 
upon  larks,  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  and 
abruptly  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  my  dear  Johnson,  do 
you  know  what  has  happened?  The  last 
letters  from  abroad  have  brought  us  an  account 
that  our  poor  cousin's  head  was  taken  off 
by  a  cannon-ball.'  Johnson,  who  was  shocked 
both  at  the  fact  and  her  light  unfeeling  manner 
of  mentioning  it,  replied,  *  Madam,  it  would  give 
you  very  little  concern  if  all  your  relations 
were  spitted  like  those  larks,  and  drest  for 
Presto's  supper.'"  t 

It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  animadvert  on  the  inaccuracies  of  Mrs 
Piozzi's  "Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  her  little 
collection.  But  as  from  Johnson's  long  resi- 
dence under  Mr  Thrale's  roof,  and  his  intimacy 
with  her,  the  account  which  she  has  given  of 
him  may  have  made  an  unfavourable  and  un- 
just impression,  my  duty,  as  a  faithful  biographer, 
has  obliged  me  reluctantly  to  perform  this  un- 
pleasing  task. 

Having  left  thc^ious  negoiiafion^  as  I  called 
it,  in  the  best  hands,  I  shall  here  insert  what 
relates  to  it  Johnson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, on  July  6,  as  follows  : — "  I  am  going,  I 
hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  try  the  air  of  Derbyshire, 
but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, mention  to  you  what  I  have  much  at  heart. 
— If  the  Chancellor  should  continue  his  attention 
to  Mr  Boswell's  request,  and  confer  with  you  on 
the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state,  I  am 
very  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  asking 

•  "Anecdotes,"  p.  63. 

t  Upon  mentioning  tnis  to  my  friend,  Mr  Wilkes,  he,  with  his 
usual  readiness,  pleasantly  matched  it  with  the  following  senti- 
mental anecdote .  He  was  invited  by  a  young  man  of  fashion  at 
Paris  to  sup  with  him  and  a  lady  who  had  been  for  some  time  his 
mistress,  but  with  whom  he  was  going  to  part.  He  said  to  Mr 
VVilkes  that  he  really  felt  very  much  for  her,  she  was  in  such 
distress,  and  that  he  meant  to  make  her  a  present  of  two 
hundred  louis-d'ors.  Mr  Wilkes  observed  the  behaviour  of 
mademoiselle,  who  sighed  indeed  very  piteously,  and  assumed 
every  pathetic  air  of  grief,  but  ate  no  less  than  three  French 
s  lar  —     ••  ■ 


l>eard  Exiessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  hungry. 
hundred  will  do."    The  gentleman  toolc  the  hint. 


Perhaps  ( 


money  upon  false  pretences.    I  desire  you  to 
represent  to  his  Lordship,  what,  as  soon  as  it  is 
suggested,  he  will  perceive  to  be  reasonable, — 
That,  if  I  grow  much  worse,  I  shall  be  afraid  to 
leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer  the  inconveniences 
of  travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign 
country  ; — that,  if  I  grow  much  better,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  now  little  appearance,  I  shall  not 
wish  to  leave  my  friends  and  my  domestic  com- 
forts; for  I  do  not  travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity: 
yet  if  I  should  recover,  curiosity  would  revive. — 
In  my  present  state,  I  am  desirous  to  make  a 
struggle  for  a  little  longer  life,  and  hope  to  obtain 
some  help  from  a  softer  climate.     Do  for  me 
what  you  can."    He  wrote  to  me  July  26 : — **  I 
wish  your  affairs  could  have  permitted  a  longer 
and  continued  exertion  of  your  zeal  and  kindness. 
They  that  have  your  kindness  may  want  your 
ardour.     In  the  meantime  I  am  very  feeble,  and 
very  dejected." 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I  was  in- 
formed, that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  called  on 
him,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  application  had 
not  been  successful ;  but  that  his  lordship,  after 
speaking  highly  in  praise  of  Johnson,  as  a  man 
who  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  desired  Sir 
Joshua  to  let  him  know,  that  on  granting  a  mort- 
gage of  his  pension,  he  should  draw  on  his  lord- 
ship to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
and  that  his  lordship  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  mortgage  to  be,  that  he  wished  the  business 
to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  Dr 
Johnson  should  appear  to  be  under  the  least 
possible  obligation.    Sir  Joshua  mentioned,  that 
he  had  by  the  same  post  communicated  all  this 
to  Dr  Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion 
will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds : — 

** Ashbourne,  Sept.  9. 
"  Many  words  I  hope  are  not  necessary  be- 
tween   you    and    me,   to  convince    you    what 
gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's liberality,  and  your  kind  offices. 
•  •••••  « 

"  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor, 
which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  other 
general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him.  Had  I 
sent  it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed 
to  overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention," 

**  TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR.* 

'' September,  l^Z^ 

"My  Lord, 

"After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation 

of  mankind,  the  generosity  of  your  Lordship's 

offer  raises  in  me  not  less  wonder  than  gratitude. 

Bounty  so  liberally  bestowed,  I  should  gladly 

•  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  account  of  the  exceHenoe  both  of 
the  sentiment  and  expression  of  this  letter,  took  a  copy  of  ii, 
whidi  he  showed  to  some  of  his  friends ;  one  of  whom,  who 
admired  it,  being  allowed  to  peruse  it  leisurely  at  home,  a  copy 
was  made,  and  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. It  was  transcribed  with  some  inaccaraaes.  I  print  it-  .^  . 
from  the  original  draft  in  Johnson's  own  handwrttiog.  ""^"•J 
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receive,  if  my  condition  made  it  necessary ;  for  to 
such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his 
obligations  ?  But  it  has  pleased  GOD  to  restore 
me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that  if  I 
should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune 
destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from 
myself  the  charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim. 
My  journey  to  the  continent,  though  I  once 
thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged 
by  my  physicians ;  and  I  was  very  desirous  that 
your  Lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  as  an  event  very  uncertain ;  for  if  I 
grew  much  better,  I  should  not  be  willing ;  if 
much  worse,  not  able  to  migrate.  Your  Lord- 
ship was  first  solicited  without  my  knowledge; 
but,  when  I  was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  your  patronage,  I  did  not  expect 
to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet  as  I  have  had  no  long 
time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in 
imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been 
scarce  a  disappointment ;  and,  from  your  Lord- 
ship's kindness,  I  have  received  a  benefit,  which 
only  men  like  you  are  able  to  bestow.  I  sliall 
now  live  mihi  carior^  with  a  higher  opinion  of 
my  own  merit 
"  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
**  Most  grateful  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstain  from 
presuming  to  make  any  remarks,  or  to  offer  any 
conjectures.^ 

Having,  after  repeated  reasonings,  brought  Dr 
Johnson  to  agree  to  my  remo\'ing  to  London, 
and  even  to  furnish  me  with  arguments  in  favour 
of  what  he  had  opposed,  I  wrote  to  him  request- 
ing he  would  write  them  for  me  ;  he  was  so  good 
as  to  comply,  and  I  shall  extract  that  part  of  his 
letter  to  me  of  June  11,  as  a  proof  how  well 
he  could  exliibit  a  cautious  yet  encouraging  view 
of  it  : 

"  I  remember,  and  entreat  you  to  remember, 
til  at  virtus  est  vitium  fugere;  the  first  approach 
to  riches  is  security  from  poverty.  The  condition 
upon  which  you  have  my  consent  to  settle  in 
London  is,  that  your  expense  never  exceeds  your 
annual  income.  Fixing  this  basis  of  security, 
you  cannot  be  hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much 
advanced.  The  loss  of  your  Scottish  business, 
which  is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  possibilities 
that  open  here  upon  you.  If  you  succeed,  the 
question  of  prudence  is  at  an  end ;  everybody 
will  think  that  done  right  which  ends  happily ; 
and  though  your  expectations,  of  which  I  would 
not  adnse  j'ou  to  talk  too  much,  should  not  be 
totally  answered,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  get 
friends  who  will  do  for  you  all  that  your  present 
situation  allows  you  to  hope  ;  and  if,  after  a  few 
years,  you  should  return  to  Scotland,  you  will 
return  with  a  mind  supplied  by  various  conver- 
sation, and  many  opportunities  of  inquiry,  with 


much  knowledge,  and  materials  for  reflection 
and  instruction." 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnson  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  still  retaining  for  her 
all  the  tenderness  of  affection. 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  MR  BAGSHAW,  AT 
BROMLEY. 

**JuIy  12,  1784. 

«  Sir, 

"  Perhaps  you  may  remember,  that  in  the  year 
1753  you  committed  to  the  ground  my  dear  wife. 
I  now  entreat  your  permission  to  lay  a  stone  upon 
her;  and  have  sent  the  inscription,  that,  if  you 
find  it  proper,  you  may  signify  your  allowance. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  showing 
the  place  where  she  lies,  that  the  stone  may  pro- 
tect her  remains. 

"  Mr  Ryland  will  wait  on  you  for  the  inscrip- 
tion,* and  procure  it  to  be  engraved.  You  will 
easily  believe  that  I  shrink  from  this  mournful 
office.  When  it  is  done,  if  I  have  any  strength 
remaining,  I  will  visit  Bromley  once  again,  and 
pay  you  part  of  the  respect  to  which  you  have  a 
right  from.  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Joh     n  .» 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr  Langton: — 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  my  languid  and 
anxious  state  I  have  some  reason  to  complain  that 
I  receive  from  you  neither  inquiry  nor  consolation. 
You  know  how  much  I  value  your  friendship,  and 
with  what  confidence  I  expect  your  kindness,  if 
I  wanted  any  act  of  tenderness  that  you  could 
perform;  at  least,  if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  think 
your  ignorance  is  your  own  fault.  Yet  how  long 
IS  it  that  I  have  lived  almost  in  your  neighbour- 
hood without  the  least  notice.— I  do  not,  however, 
consider  this  neglect  as  particularly  shown  to 
me ;  I  hear  two  of  your  most  valuable  friends 
make  the  same  complaint.  But  why  are  all  thus 
overlooked  ?  You  are  not  oppressed  by  sickness; 
you  are  not  distracted  by  business;  if  you  are 
sick,  you  are  sick  of  leisure:— And  allow  your- 
self to  be  told,  that  no  disease  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  or  avoided.  Rather  to  do  nothing  than 
to  do  good,  is  the  lowest  state  of  a  degraded 
mind.    Boileau  says  to  his  pupil, 

*  Que  Ics  vers  nc  sclent  pas  votre  ^temel  emploi, 
Cultivez  vos  amis.' 

That  voluntary  debility,  which  modem  language 
is  content  to  term  indolence,  will,  if  it  is  not 
counteracted  by  resolution,  render  in  time  the 
strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  turn  the  flame 
to  the  smoke  of  virtue. — I  do  not  expect  nor 
desire  to  see  you,  because  I  am  much  pleased  to 
find  that  your  mother  stays  so  long  with  you, 
and  I  should  think  you  neither  elegant  or  grate 
ful,  if  you  did  not  study  her  gratification. — You 
will  pay  my  respects  to  both  the  ladies,  and  to 
all  the  young  people.— I  am  going  northward 
for  a  while,  to  try  what  help  the  country  can 

*  Printed  in  his  works. 
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give  me;  but  if  you  will  write,  the  letter  will 
come  after  me." 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  iaunt  to  StaiTordshire 
and  Derbyshire,  flattering  himself  that  he  might 
be  in  some  degree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  several  of  his  friends, 
from  which  I  shall  select  what  appears  to  me 
proper  for  publication,  without  attending  nicely 
to  cnronological  order. 

To  Dr  Brocklesby  he  writes:— 

"  Ashbourne ^  July  20. 

"  The  kind  attention  which  you  have  so  long 
shown  to  my  health  and  happiness  makes  it  as 
much  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  a  call  of  interest,  to 
give  you  an  account  of  what  befalls  me,  when 
accident  recovers**^  me  from  your  immediate 
care. — The  journey  of  the  first  day  was  per- 
formed with  very  little  sense  of  fatigue;  the 
second  day  brought  me  to  Lichfield,  without 
much  lassitude;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could 
not  have  bore  such  violent  agitation  for  many 
days  together.  Tell  Dr  Heberden,  that  in  the 
coach  I  read  *  Ciceronianus,'  which  I  concluded 
as  I  entered  Lichfield.  My  aflection  and  under- 
standing went  along  with  Erasmus,  except  that 
once  or  twice  he  somewhat  unskilfully  entangles 
Cicero's  civil  or  moral,  with  his  rhetorical  char- 
acter.—  I  stayed  five  days  at  Lichfield,  but, 
being  unable  to  walk,  had  no  great  pleasure, 
and  yesterday  (19th)  I  came  hither,  where  I  am 
to  try  what  air  and  attention  can  perform.— Of 
any  improvement  in  my  health  I  cannot  yet 

please  myself  with  the  perception 

— The  asthma  has  no  abatement.  Opiates  stop 
the  fit,  so  as  that  I  can  sit  and  sometimes  lie 
easy,  but  they  do  not  now  procure  me  the  power 
of  motion ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  general 
strength  of  body  does  not  increase.  The 
weather  indeed  is  not  benign ;  but  how  low  is 
he  sunk  whose  strength  depends  upon  the 
weather ! — I  am  now  looking  into  Floyer,  who 
lived  with  his  asthma  to  almost  his  ninetieth 
year.  His  book  by  want  of  order  is  obscure ; 
and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of  the  same  kind 
with  mine.  Something  however  I  may  perhaps 
learn. — My  appetite  still  continues  keen  enough ; 
and,  what  I  consider  as  a  symptom  of  radical 
health,  I  have  a  voracious  delight  in  raw  summer 
fruit,  of  which  I  was  less  eager  a  few  years  ago. 
— You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this  ac- 
count to  Dr  Heberden,  and  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  let  me  have  your  joint  opinion.— Now — 
akite  cural  let  me  inquire  after  the  Club."  ♦ 

"  July  3 1 .  Not  recollecting  that  Dr  Heberden 
might  be  at  Windsor,  I  thought  your  letter  long 
in  coming.  But,  you  know,  nocitura  petuntur^ 
the  letter  which  I  so  much  desired  tells  me  that  I 
have  lost  one  of  my  best  and  tenderest  friends.t 
My  comfort  is,  that  he  appeared  to  live  like  a 
man  that  had  always  before  his  eyes  the  fragility 
of  our  present  existence,  and  was  therefore,  I 

*  At  the  Essex  Head.  Essex  Street, 
t  Mr  Allen,  the  printer. 


hope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  Judge. — ^Yout 
attention,  dear  Sir,  and  that  of  Dr  Heberden 
to  my  health,  is  extremely  kind.  I  am  loth  to 
think  that  I  grow  worse;  and  cannot  fairiy 
prove,  even  to  my  own  partiality,  that  I  grow 
much  better." 

**  August  5.  I  return  you  thanks,  dear  Sir. 
for  your  unwearied  attention,  both  medicinal  and 
friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect  of  your  care 
by  living  to  aclaiowledge  it" 

^August  12.  Pray  1^  so  kind  as  to  have  me 
in  your  thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others 
as  you  have  opportunity.  I  seem  to  myself 
neither  to  gain  nor  lose  strength.  I  have  lately 
tried  milk,  but  have  yet  found  no  advantage, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a  liquid.  My 
appetite  is  still  good,  which  I  know  is  dear  Dr 
Heberden's  criterion  of  the  vis  vita. — As  we  can- 
not now  see  each  other,  do  not  omit  to  write; 
for  you  cannot  think  with  what  warmth  of  expec- 
tation I  reckon  the  hours  of  a  post-day." 

''August  14.  I  have  hitherto  sent  you  only 
melancholy  letters ;  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some 
better  account  Yesterday  the  asthma  remitted, 
perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved  with  more 
ease  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  May 
God  continue  his  mercy. — This  account  I  would 
not  delay,  because  I  am  not  a  lover  of  com- 
plaints or  complainers,  and  yet  I  have,  since  we 
parted,  uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terror  and 
sorrow.    Write  to  me,  dear  Sir." 

''August  16.  Better,  I  hope,  and  better. 
My  respiration  gets  more  and  more  ease  and 
liberty.  I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after  a 
very  liberal  dinner,  without  any  inconvenience; 
it  is  indeed  no  long  walk,  but  I  never  walked 
without  difficulty,  since  I  came,  before.  .  .  . 
The  intention  was  only  to  overpower  the  seem- 
ing vis  inertia  of  the  pectoral  and  pulmonary 
muscles.  I  am  favoured  with  a  degree  of  ease 
that  very  much  delights  me,  and  do  not  despair 
of  another  race  upon  the  stairs  of  the  Academy. 
— If  I  were,  however,  of  a  humour  to  see,  or  to 
show  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the  dark  side,  I 
might  say, 

'  Quid  te  exempta,  juvat  spinis  de  pluribus  una?'  * 

The  nights  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water 
rises,  though  it  does  not  nse  very  fast.  Let  us, 
however,  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  we  have. 
The  remission  of  one  disease  will  enable  nature 
to  combat  the  rest— The  squills  I  have  not 
neglected ;  for  I  have  taken  more  than  a  hun- 
dred drops  a  day,  and  one  day  took  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  which,  according  to  the  popular  equi- 
valent of  a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  than  half  an 
ounce. — I  thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  attention 
in  ordering  the  medicines ;  your  attention  to  me 
has  never  failed.  If  the  virtue  of  medicines 
could  be  enforced  by  the  benevolence  of  Uic 
prescriber,  how  soon  should  I  be  well  1 " 

"August  19.  The  relaxation  of  the  asthma 
still  continues,  yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to 
itself,  but  soothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate. 
I  not  only  perform  the  perpetual  act  of  respira- 

*  Horat.  epbt.  iL  axa. 
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tion  with  less  labour,  but  I  can  walk  with  fewer 
mtervals  of  rest  and  with  greater  freedom  of 
motion.  I  never  thought  well  of  Dr  James's 
compounded  medicines;  his  ingredients  appear 
to  me  sometimes  inefficacious  and  trifling,  and 
sometimes  heterogeneous  and  destructive  of 
each  other.  This  prescription  exhibits  a  com- 
position of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
grains,  in  which  there  are  four  p-ains  of  emetic 
tartar,  and  six  drops  [of]  thebaic  tincture.  He 
that  writes  thus,  surely  writes  for  show.  The 
basis  of  his  medicine  is  the  gum  ammoniacum, 
which  dear  Dr  Lawrence  used  to  give,  but  of 
which  I  never  saw  any  effect  We  will,  if  you 
please,  let  this  medicine  alone.  The  squills 
have  every  suffrage,  and  in  the  squills  we  will 
rest  for  the  present" 

"August  21.  The  kindness  which  you  show, 
by  havmg  me  in  your  thoughts  upon  all  occa- 
sions, will,  I  hope,  always  fill  my  heart  with 
gratitude.  Be  pleased  to  return  my  thanks  to 
Sir  George  Baker,  for  the  consideration  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  me. — Is  this  the  balloon 
that  has  been  so  long  expected,  this  balloon  to 
which  I  subscribed,  but  without  payment?  It 
is  pity  that  philosophers  have  been  disappointed, 
and  shame  that  they  have  been  cheated;  but  I 
know  not  well  how  to  prevent  either.  Of  this 
experiment  I  have  read  nothing.  Where  was  it 
exhibited  ?  and  who  was  the  man  that  ran  away 
with  so  much  money  ?  Continue,  dear  Sir,  to 
write  often  and  more  at  a  time,  for  none  of  your 
prescriptions  operate  to  their  proper  uses  more 
certainly  than  your  letters  operate  as  cordials." 

"August  26.  I  suffered  you  to  escape  last 
post  without  a  letter:  but  you  are  not  to  expect 
such  indulgence  very  often;  for  I  write  not  so 
much  because  I  have  anything  to  say,  as  because 
I  hope  for  an  answer;  and  the  vacancy  of  my 
life  here  makes  a  letter  of  great  value.— I  have 
here  little  company  and  little  amusement,  and 
thus  abandoned  to  the  contemplation  of  my  own 
miseries,  I  am  something  gloomy  and  depressed ; 
this  too  I  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I 
think,  useful;  but  I  seldom  take  more  than  one 
grain.— Is  not  this  strange  weather?  Winter 
absorbed  the  spring,  and  now  autumn  is  come 
before  we  have  had  summer.  But  let  not  our 
kindness  for  each  other  imitate  the  inconstancy 
of  the  seasons." 

"  Sept.  2.  Mr  Windham  has  been  here  to  see 
me;  he  came,  I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  his  way, 
and  stayed  about  a  day  and  a  half;  perhaps  I 
make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was.  Such  con- 
versation I  shall  not  have  again  till  I  come  back 
to  the  regions  of  literature;  and  there  Windham 
is,  inter  Stellas*  Luna  minores:'  He  then 
mentions  the  effects  of  certain  medicines,  as 
taken:  "Nature  is  recovering  its  original 
powers,  and  the  functions  returning  to  their 
proper  state.  GOD  continue  his  mercies,  and 
grant  me  to  use  them  rightly." 

"Sept  9.      Do  you  know    the    Duke    and 


.lii**  '*^^^^«'^-??-f?*^  •^Ladn  scholar  as  JohMon 


should  have  been  so  inattentive  to  the 
have  written  sUiUu  instead  of  igiur 


Duchess  of  Devonshire?  And  have  you  ever 
seen  Chatsworth?  I  was  at  Chatsworth  on 
Monday;  I  had  seen  it  before,  but  never  when 
its  owners  were  at  home:  I  was  very  kindly 
received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  stay;  but  I 
told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit  inmate  of 
a  great  house.  But  I  hope  to  go  again  some 
time." 

"  Sept.  II.  I  think  nothing  grows  worse,  but 
all  rather  better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  late 
has  been  at  its  old  pranks.  Last  evening  I  felt, 
what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time,  an 
inclination  to  walk  for  amusement :  I  took  a 
short  walk,  and  came  back  again  neither  breath- 
less nor  fatigued.  This  has  been  a  gloomy, 
frigid,  ungenial  simimer,  but  of  late  it  seems  to 
mend.  I  hear  the  heat  sometimes  mentioned, 
but  I  do  not  feel  it: 

'  Prseterea  minimus  gelido  jam  in  corpore  sanguis 
Febrecalet  sola.** 

I  hope,  however,  with  good  help,  to  fnd  means 
of  supporting  a  winter  at  home,  and  to  heir  and 
tell  at  the  Club  what  is  doing,  and  what  ought 
to  be  doing  in  the  world.  I  have  no  company 
here,  and  shall  naturally  come  home  hungry 
for  conversation.  To  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  more 
leisure,  would  not  be  kind ;  but  what  leisure  you 
have  you  must  bestow  upon  me." 

"  Sept  16.  I  have  now  let  you  alone  for  a 
long  time,  having  indeed  little  to  say.  You 
charge  me  somewhat  unjustly  with  luxury.  At 
Chatsworth,  you  should  remember  that  I  have 
eaten  but  once ;  and  the  doctor,  with  whom  I 
live,  follows  a  milk  diet.  I  grow  no  fatter, 
though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not  disturbed  by 
physic,  never  fails  me.  I  now  grow  weary  of 
solitude,  and  think  of  removing  next  week  to 
Lichfield — a  place  of  more  society,  but  otherwise 
of  less  convenience.  When  I  am  settled  I  shall 
write  again.  Of  the  hot  weather  that  you  men- 
tioned, we  have  [not]  had  in  Derbyshire  very 
much,  and  for  myself  I  seldom  feel  heat,  and 
suppose  that  my  frigidity  is  the  effect  of  my  dis- 
temper ;  a  supposition  which  naturally  leads  me 
to  hope  that  a  hotter  climate  may  be  useful. 
But  I  hope  to  stand  another  English  winter." 

"  Lichfield,  Sept.  29.  On  one  day  I  had 
three  letters  about  the  air-balloon  :  ^^  yours  was 
far  the  best,  and  has  enabled  me  to  impart  to 
my  friends  in  the  country  an  idea  of  this  species 
of  amusement  In  amusement,  mere  amuse- 
ment, I  am  afraid  it  must  end ;  for  I  do  not 
find  that  its  course  can  be  directed  so  as  that  it 
should  serve  any  purposes  of  communication : 
and  it  can  give  no  new  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  the  air  at  different  heights,  till  they  have 
ascended  above  the  height  of  mountains,  which 
they  seem  never  likely  to  do.  I  came  hither  on 
the  27th.  How  long  I  shall  stay,  I  have  not 
determined.  My  dropsy  is  gone,  and  my  asthma 
much  remitted ;  but  I  have  felt  myself  a  little 
declining  these  two  days,  or  at  least  to-day ;  but 
such  vicissitudes  must  be  expected.  One  dav 
may  be  worse  than  another  ;  but  this  last  month 
*  Juvenal,  Sat.  z.  917. 
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is  far  better  than  the  former  :  if  the  next  should 
be  as  much  better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about 
the  tov^-n  on  my  own  legs." 

"  October  6.  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not 
much  lament ;  to  make  new  balloons,  is  to  re- 
peat the  jest  again.  We  now  know  a  method 
of  mounting  into  the  air,  and,  I  think,  are  not 
likely  to  know  more.  The  vehicles  can  serve  no 
use  till  we  can  guide  them  ;  and  they  can  gratify 
no  curiosity  till  we  mount  with  them  to 
greater  heights  than  we  can  reach  without ;  till 
we  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
^•hich  we  have  yet  not  done.  We  know  the 
state  of  the  air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  of 
TenerifFe,  andj  therefore,  learn  nothing  from 
those  who  navigate  a  balloon  below  the  clouds. 
The  first  experiment,  however,  was  bold,  and 
deserved  applause  and  reward.  But  since  it  has 
been  performed,  and  its  event  is  known,  I  had 
rather  now  find  a  medicine  that  can  ease  an 
asthma." 

"  October  25.  You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal 
that  animates,  and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me. 
1  am  not  afraid  either  of  a  journey  to  London, 
or  a  residence  in  it.  I  came  down  with  little 
fatigue,  and  am  now  not  weaker.  In  the  smoky 
atmosphere,  I  was  delivered  from  the  dropsy, 
which  I  consider  as  the  original  and  radical 
disease.  The  town  is  my  element  ;♦  there  are 
my  friends,  there  are  my  books,  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  bid  farewell,  and  there  are  my  amuse- 
ments. Sir  Joshua  told  me  long  ago,  that  my 
vocation  was  to  public  life,  and  I  hope  still  to 
keep  my  station,  till  GOD  shall  bid  me  Go  in 

"  TO  MR  IIOOLE. 

**  Ashbourne,  Au^.  7. 

"  Since  I  was  here,  I  have  two  little  letters 
from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to 
write.  But  every  man  is  most  free  with  his  best 
friends,  because  he  does  not  suppose  that  they 
can  suspect  him  of  intentional  incivility.  One 
reason  for  my  omission  is,  that  being  in  a  place 
to  which  you  arc  wholly  a  stranger,  I  have  no 
topics  of  correspondence.  If  you  had  any  know- 
ledge of  Ashbourne,  I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ash- 
bourne men,  who  being  last  week  condemned  at 
Derby  to  be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  went  and 
hanged  themselves  in  their  cell.  But  this,  how- 
ever it  may  supply  us  with  talk,  is  nothing  to  you. 
Your  kindness,  I  know,  would  make  you  glad  to 
hear  some  good  of  me,  but  I  have  not  much 
good  to  tell ;  if  I  grow  not  worse,  it  is  all  that  I 
can  say.  I  hope  Mrs  Hoole  receives  more  help 
from  her  migration.     Make  her  my  compliments, 

*  His  love  of  Tx>ndon  oontinuallj  appears.  In  a  letter  from 
}iim  to  Mrs  Smart,  wife  of  his  friend  the  poet,  which  is  pub> 
li^hcd  in  a  well-written  life  of  himj  prefixed  to  an  edition  ot  his 
Poems,  in  1791,  there  is  the  following  sentence : — "To  one  that 
has  na[ssed  so  many  years  in  the  pleasures  and  opulence  of 
London,  there  are  few  places  that  can  give  much  delight.** 

Once,  upon  reading  that  line  in  the  curious  epitaph  quoted 
in  "The  Spectator," 

*'  Bom  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die," 
he  laughed,  and   said,  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.    It  would 
have  been  strange,  if  bom  in  London,  he  bad  died  in  New 
England." 


and  write  again  to,  dear  Shr,  your  affectionate 
servant." 

"  Aug.  13.  I  thank  you  for  your  afTectionate 
letter.  I  hope  we  shall  both  be  the  better  for 
each  other's  friendship,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
very  quickly  be  parted.  Tell  Mr  Nichols  that  I 
shall  be  glad  of  his  correspondence,  when  his 
business  allows  him  a  little  remission  ;  though  to 
wish  him  less  business,  that  I  may  have  more 
pleasure,  would  be  too  selfish .  To  pay  for  seats 
at  the  balloon  is  not  very  necessary,  because  in 
less  than  a  minute,  they  who  gaze  at  a  mile*s 
distance  will  see  all  that  can  be  seen.  About 
the  wings  I  am  of  your  mind;  they  cannot  at  all 
assist  it,  nor  I  think  regulate  its  motion.  I  am 
now  grown  somewhat  easier  in  my  body,  but  my 
mind  is  sometimes  depressed.  About  the  Club 
I  am  in  no  great  pain.  The  forfeitures  go  on, 
and  the  house,  I  hear,  is  improved  for  our  future 
meetings.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  often  and  sit 
long." 

**  Sept.  4.  Your  letter  was,  indeed,  long  in 
coming,  but  it  was  very  welcome.  Our  acquaint- 
ance has  now  subsisted  long,  and  our  recollection 
of  each  other  involves  a  great  space,  and  many 
little  occurrences,  which  melt  the  thoughts  to 
tenderness.  Write  to  me,  therefore,  as  frequently 
as  vou  can.  I  hear  from  Dr  Brocklesby  and  Mr 
Ryland,  that  the  Club  is  not  crowded.  I  hope 
we  shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us  to- 
gether." 

"  TO  DR  BURNEY. 

"  AujU5t  2. 

"The  weather,  you  know,  has  not  been  balmy; 
I  am  now  reduced  to  thinlc,  and  am  at  last  con- 
tent to  talk  of  the  weather.  Pride  must  have  a 
fall.  I  have  lost  dear  Mr  Allen  ;  and  wherever 
I  turn,  the  dead  or  the  dying  meet  my  notice, 
and  force  my  attention  upon  misery  and  mor- 
tality. Mrs  Burney*s  escape  from  so  much 
danger,  and  her  ease  after  so  much  pain,  throws, 
however,  some  radiance  of  hope  upon  the  gloomy 
prospect  May  her  recovery  be  perfect,  and  her 
continuance  long.  I  struggle  hard  for  life.  I 
take  physic,  and  take  air  ;  my  friend's  chariot  is 
always  ready.  We  have  run  this  morning  twenty- 
four  miles,  and  could  run  forty-eight  more.  But 
who  can  run  tJie  race  with  death  f  " 

"  Sept.  4.  [concerning  a  private  transaction,  in 
which  his  opmion  was  asked,  and  after  giving  it 
he  makes  the  following  reflections,  which  are  ap- 
plicable on  other  occasions].  "  Nothing  deserves 
more  compassion  than  wrong  conduct  with  good 
meaning  ;  than  loss  or  obloquy  suffered  by  one, 
who,  as  he  is  conscious  only  of  good  intentions, 
wonders  why  he  loses  that  kindness  which  he 
wishes  to  preser\'e;  and  not  knowing  his  own 
fault,  if,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  nobody  will 
tell  him,  goes  on  to  offend  by  his  endeavours  to 
please.  I  am  delighted  by  finding  that  our 
opinions  are  the  same.  You  will  do  me  a  real 
kindness  by  continuing  to  write.  A  post-day  has 
now  been  long  a  day  of  recreation." 

"  Nov.  I.  Our  correspondence  paused  for  want 
of  topics.     I  had  said  what  I  had  to  say  on  the 
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matter  proposed  to  my  consideration ;  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  tell  you,  that  1  waked  or  slept : 
that  I  was  more  or  less  sick.  I  drew  my  thoughts 
in  upon  myself,  and  supposed  yours  employed 
upon  your  book.  That  your  book  has  been 
delayed  I  am  glad,  since  you  have  gained  an  op- 
portunity of  being  more  exact.  Of  the  caution 
necessary  in  adjusting  narratives  there  is  no  end. 
Some  tell  what  they  do  not  know,  that  they  may 
not  seem  ignorant,  and  others  from  mere  in- 
difference about  truth.  All  truth  is  not,  indeed, 
of  equal  importance  ;  but,  if  little  violations  are 
allowed,  every  violation  will  in  time  be  thought 
little  ;  and  a  writer  should  keep  himself  vi^lantly 
on  his  guard  against  the  first  temptations  to 
negligence  or  supineness.  I  had  ceased  to  write, 
because  respect mg  you  I  had  no  more  to  say, 
and  respectmg  myself  could  say  little  good.  I 
cannot  boast  of  advancement,  and  in  case  of  con- 
valescence it  may  be  said,  with  few  exceptions, 
non  progredi  est  regredu  I  hope  I  may  be  ex- 
cepted. My  great  difficulty  was  with  my  sweet 
Fanny,*  who,  by  her  artifice  of  inserting  her 
letter  in  yours,  had  given  me  a  precept  of  fru- 
gality which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  neglect ;  and 
1  know  not  who  were  in  town  under  whose 
cover  I  could  send  my  letter.  I  rejoice  to  hear 
that  you  are  so  well,  and  have  a  delight  parti- 
cularly sympathetic  in  the  recovery  of  Mrs 
Bumey." 

•*T0  MR  LANGTON. 

"  August  25. 

"The  kindness  of  your  last  letter,  and  my 
omission  to  answer  it,  begins  to  give  you,  even  in 
my  opinion,  a  right  to  recriminate,  and  to  charge 
me  with  forgetfulness  for  the  absent.  I  will, 
therefore,  delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account 
of  myself,  and  wish  I  could  relate  what  would 
please  either  myself  or  my  friend.— On  July  13, 
I  left  London,  partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new 
air  and  change  of  place,  and  partly  excited  by 
the  sick  man's  impatience  of  the  present  I  got 
to  Lichfield  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very  little 
fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the  consolation  *** 
to  find,  that  since  my  last  visit  my  three  old  ac- 
quaintances are  all  dead. — July  20,  I  went  to 
Ashbourne,  where  I  have  been  till  now ;  the 
house  in  which  we  live  is  repairing.  I  live  in  too 
much  solitude,  and  am  often  deeply  dejected.  I 
wish  we  were  nearer,  and  rejoice  in  your  removal 
to  London.  A  friend,  at  once  cheerful  and 
serious,  is  a  great  acquisition.  Let  us  not 
neglect  one  another  for  the  little  time  which 
Providence  allows  us  to  hope.  -  Of  my  health  I 
cannot  tell  you,  wliat  my  wishes  persuaded  me 
to  expect,  that  it  is  much  improved  by  the  season 
or  by  remedies.  I  am  sleepless ;  my  legs  grow 
weary  with  a  very  few  steps,  and  the  water 
breaks  its  boundaries  in  some  degree.  The 
asthma,  however,  has  remitted ;  my  breath  is 
still  much  obstructed,  but  is  more  free  than  it 
was.  Nights  of  watchfulness  produce  torpid 
days  ;  I  read  very  little,  though  I  am  alone ;  for 

*  The  celebrated  Miss  Fanny  Buroey. 


I  am  tempted  to  supply  in  the  day  wliat  I  lost  in 
bed.  This  is  my  history  ;  like  all  other  histories 
a  narrative  of  misery.  Yet  am  I  so  much  better 
than  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  complaining.  I  now  sit  and 
write  with  very  little  sensibility  of  pain  or  weak- 
ness ;  but  when  I  rise  I  shall  find  my  le^s  be- 
traying me.  Of  the  money  which  you  mentioned, 
I  have  no  immediate  need.  Keep  it,  however, 
for  me,  unless  some  exigence  requires  it.  Your 
papers  I  will  show  you  certainly,  when  you  would 
see  them  ;  but  I  am  a  little  angry  at  you  for  not 
keeping  minutes  of  your  own  acceptum  et  ex- 
pensum^  and  think  a  little  time  might  be  spared 
from  Aristophanes,  for  the  res  familiares.  For- 
give me,  for  I  mean  well.  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that 
you  and  Lady  Rothes,  and  all  the  young  people, 
too  many  to  enumerate,  are  well  and  happy. 
God  bless  you  all." 


*T0  MR  WINDHAM. 


^^  August, 


"The  tenderness  with  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  treat  me,  through  my  long  illness, 
neither  health  nor  sickness  can,  I  hope,  make 
me  forget ;  and  you  are  not  to  suppose,  that 
after  we  parted  you  were  no  longer  in  my  mind. 
But  what  can  a  sick  man  say,  but  that  he  is 
sick  ?  His  thoughts  are  necessaril  y  concentrated 
in  himself:  he  neither  receives  nor  can  give 
delight ;  his  inquiries  are  after  alleviations  of 
pain,  and  his  efforts  are  to  catch  some  momen- 
tary comfort. — Though  I  am  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Peak,  you  must  expect  no 
account  of  its  wonders,  of  its  hills,  its  waters, 
its  caverns,  or  its  mines  •  but  I  will  tell  you. 
dear  Sir,  what  I  hope  you  will  not  hear  with 
less  satisfaction,  that  for  about  a  week  past  my 
asthma  has  been  less  afflictive." 

**  Lichfield,  October  %, 

"  I  believe  you  had  been  long  enough  ac- 
quainted with  \h^  phenomena  of  sickness,  not 
to  be  surprised  that  a  sick  man  wishes  to  be 
where  he  is  not,  and  where  it  appears  to  every- 
body but  himself  that  he  might  easily  be,  with- 
out having  the  resolution  to  remove.  I  thought 
Ashbourne  a  solitary  place,  but  did  not  come 
hither  till  last  Monday. — I  have  here  more 
company,  but  my  health  has  for  this  last  week 
not  advanced ;  and  in  the  languor  of  disease 
how  little  can  be  done?  \Vhither  or  when  I 
shall  make  my  next  remove,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
I  entreat  you,  dear  Sir,  to  let  me  know,  from 
time  to  time,  where  you  may  be  found,  for  your 
residence  is  a  very  powerful  attraction  to,  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant.** 

"TO  MR  PERKINS. 

*' Lichfield,  Oct,  4,  1784. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  your  kind- 
ness for  me  will  make  you  glad  to  know  where 
I  am,  and  in  what  state. 
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"  I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with  my 
diseases.  My  breath  has  been  very  much  ob- 
structed, and  the  water  has  attempted  to  en- 
croach upon  me  again.  I  passed  the  first  part  of 
the  summer  at  Oxford,  afterwards  I  went  to 
Lichfield,  thence  to  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  a  week  ago  I  returned  to  Lichfield. 

"My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the 
water  is  in  a  great  measure  run  away,  so  that  I 
hope  to  see  you  again  before  winter. 

**  Please  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Per- 
kins, and  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Barclay.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  the  right  HON.  WILLIAM   GERARD 
HAMILTON. 

''Lichfield,  Oct.  27,  1784. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Considering  what  reason  you  gave  me  in  the 
spring  to  conclude  that  you  took  part  in  what- 
ever good  or  evil  might  befall  me,  fought  not  to 
have  omitted  so  long  the  account  which  I  am 
now  about  to  give  you. — My  diseases  are  an 
asthma  and  a  dropsy,  and,  what  is  less  curable, 
seventy-five.  Of  the  dropsy,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer,  or  in  the  spring,  I  recovered  to 
a  degree  which  struck  with  wonder  both  me  and 
my  physicians  :  the  asthma  now  is  likewise,  for 
a  time,  very  much  relieved.  I  went  to  Oxford, 
where  the  asthma  was  very  tyrannical,  and  the 
dropsy  began  again  to  threaten  me  ;  but  season- 
able physic  stopped  the  inundation :  I  then 
returned  to  London,  and  in  July  took  a  resolu- 
tion to  visit  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  where 
I  am  yet  struggling  with  my  disease.  The 
dropsy  made  another  attack,  and  was  not  easily 
ejected,  but  at  last  gave  way.  The  asthma 
suddenly  remitted  in  bed,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
and,  though  now  very  oppressive,  is,  I  think, 
still  something  gentler  than  it  was  before  the 
remission.  My  limbs  are  miserably  debilitated, 
and  my  nights  are  sleepless  and  tedious. — When 
you  read  this,  dear  Sir,  you  are  not  sorry  that  I 
wrote  no  sooner.  I  will  not  prolong  my  com- 
plaints. I  hope  still  to  see  you  in  a  happier 
hour,  to  talk  over  what  we  have  often  talked, 
and  perhaps  to  find  new  topics  of  merriment,  or 
new  mcitenients  to  curiosity. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  JOHN  PARADISE,  ESQ.* 

''Lichfield,  Oct,  27,  1784. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Though  in  all  my  summer's  excursion  I  have 

given  you  no  account  of  myself,  I  hope  you  think 

better  of  me  than  to  imagine  it  impossible  for 

me  to  forget  you,  whose  kindness  to  me  has 

*  Son  of  the  late  Peter  Paradise,  Es().,  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Salonica,  in  Macetionia,  by  his  lady,  a 
native  of  that  country.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  has  been 
honoured  by  that  University  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is 
distineuLshcd  not  only  by  his  learning  and  talents,  but  by  an 
amiable  disposition,  gentleness  of  manners,  and  a  very  general 
acquaintance  with  wrell-informed  and  accomplished  persons  of 
almost  all  nations. 


been  too  preat  and  too  constant  not  to  have 
made  its  impression  on  a  harder  breast  than 
mine.  Silence  is  not  very  culpable,  when 
nothing  pleasing  is  suppressed.  It  would  have 
alleviatea  none  of  your  complaints  to  have  read 
my  vicissitudes  of  evil.  I  have  struggled  hard 
with  very  formidable  and  obstinate  maladies; 
and  though  I  cannot  talk  of  health,  think  all 
praise  due  to  my  Creator  and  Preserver  for  the 
continuance  of  my  life.  The  dropsy  has  made 
two  attacks,  and  has  given  way  to  medicine; 
the  asthma  is  very  oppressive,  but  that  has  like- 
wise once  remitted.  I  am  very  weak,  and  very 
sleepless ;  but  it  is  time  to  conclude  the  tale 
of  misery.  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  grow 
better,  for  you  have  likewise  your  share  of 
human  evil,  and  that  your  lady  and  the  young 
charmers  are  well.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.* 

"to  MR  GEORGE  NICOL,  ESQ.* 

"  Ashbourne,  Aug,  19,  1784. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Since  we  parted,  I  have  been  much  oppressed 
by  my  asthma,  but  it  has  lately  been  less  labo- 
rious. When  I  sit  I  am  almost  at  ease,  and  I 
can  walk,  though  yet  very  little,  with  less  diffi- 
culty for  this  week  past,  than  before.  I  hope  I 
shall  again  enjoy  my  friends,  and  that  you  and 
I  shall  have  a  little  more  literary  conversation. 
Where  I  now  am,  everything  is  very  liberally 
provided  for  me  but  conversation.  My  friend 
IS  sick  himself,  and  the  reciprocation  of  com- 
plaints and  groans  afford  not  much  of  either 
pleasure  or  instruction.  What  we  have  not  at 
home  this  town  does  not  supply,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  of  a  little  imported  intelligence,  and  hope 
that  you  will  bestow  now  and  then,  a  little  time 
on  the  relief,  and  entertainment  of,  Sir,  yours, 
&c.,  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MR  CRUIKSHANK. 

"Ashbourne^  Aug,  19,  1 784. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  forget  you  ;  I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  accused  of  forgetting  my  bene- 
factors.    I  had,  till  lately,  nothing  to  write  but 
complaints  upon  complaints,  of  miseries  upon 
miseries;  but  within  this  fortnight  I  have  re- 
ceived great  relief.     Have  your  lecturers  any 
vacation  ?    If  you  are  released  from  the  necessity 
of  daily  study,  you  may  find  time  for  a  lette?^ 
me.    [In  this  letter  he  states  the  particulars  o 
his  case.]      In   return  for  this  account  of  mj 
health  let  me  have  a  good  account  of  yours» 
and  of  your  prosperity  in  all  your  undertaking s>. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.,         ^- 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MR  THOMAS  DAVIES. 

"August  19. 

"  The  tenderness  with  which  you  always  treat 
me  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own  eyes  for 

*  Bookseller  to  his  Majesty. 
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having  omitted  to  write  in  so  long  a  separation ; 
1  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  say  that  you  could  wish 
to  hear.  All  has  been  hitherto  misery  accumu- 
lated upon  misery,  disease  corroborating  disease, 
till  yesterday  my  asthma  was  perceptibly  and 
unexpectedly  mitigated.  I  am  much  comforted 
with  this  short  relief,  and  am  willing  to  flatter 
myself  that  it  may  continue  and  improve.  I 
have  at  present  such  a  degree  of  ease,  as  not 
only  may  admit  the  comforts,  but  the  duties  of 
life.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Davies. 
Poor  dear  Allen,  he  was  a  good  man.** 

"TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

"  Ashbourne^  July  21. 

"  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  treated  by 
my  friends,  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  are  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  my  health, 
and  a  desire  so  benevolent  ought  to  be  gratified. 
I  came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days  without  any 
painful  fatigue,  and  on  Monday  came  hither, 
where  I  purpose  to  stay  and  try  what  air  and 
regularity  will  effect.  I  cannot  yet  persuade 
myself  that  I  have  made  much  progress  in  re- 
covvy.  My  sleep  is  little,  my  breath  is  very 
much  encumbereo,  and  my  legs  are  very  weak. 
The  water  has  increased  a  little,  but  has  again 
run  off.  The  most  distressing  symptom  is  want 
of  sleep." 

"  August  19.  Having  had  since  our  separation 
little  to  say  that  could  please  you  or  myself  by 
saying,  I  have  not  been  lavish  of  useless  letters; 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  partake  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  can  now  tell  you,  that 
about  a  week  ago  I  felt  suddenly  a  sensible  re- 
mission of  my  asthma,  and  consequently  a  greater 
lightness  of  action  and  motion.  Of  this  grateful 
alleviation  I  know  not  the  cause,  nor  dare  depend 
upon  its  continuance,  but  while  it  lasts  1  endea- 
vour to  enjoy  it,  and  am  desirous  of  communi- 
cating, while  it  lasts,  my  pleasure  to  my  friends. 
Hitherto,  dear  Sir,  I  had  written,  before  the  post, 
which  stays  in  this  town  but  a  little  while,  brought 
me  your  letter.  Mr  Davies  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented my  little  tendency  to  recover  in  terms  too 
splendid.  I  am  still  restless,  still  weak,  still 
watery,  but  the  asthma  is  less  oppressive.  Poor 
Ramsay  I  *  On  which  side  soever  I  turn,  mor- 
tality presents  its  formidable  frown.  I  left  three 
old  friends  at  Lichfield,  when  1  was  last  there, 
and  now  found  them  all  dead.  I  no  sooner  lost 
sight  of  dear  Allan,  than  I  am  told  that  I  shall 
see  him  no  more.  That  we  must  all  die,  we 
always  knew  ;  I  wish  I  had  sooner  remembered 
it.  Do  not  think  me  intrusive  or  importunate,  if 
I  now  call,  dear  Sir,  upon  you  to  remember  it" 

"  Sept  2.  1  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  from 
the  court  has  intercepted  your  furious  purposes. 
I  could  not  in  any  case  have  approved  such 
public  violence  of  resentment,  and  should  have 
considered  any  who  encouraged  it,  as  rather 
seeking  sport  for  themselves,  than  honour  for 

*  Allan  Ramsay,  Esq.,  painter  to  his  Majesty,  who  died 
Augiist  10,  1784,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  much  regretted  by 
his  friends. 


you.  Resentment  gratifies  him  who  intended 
an-  injury,  and  pkins  him  unjustly  who  did  not 
intend  it  But  all  this  is  now  superfluous.  I 
still  continue  by  God's  mercy  to  mend.  My 
breath  is  easier,  my  nights  are  quieter,  and  my 
legs  are  less  in  bulk,  and  stronger  in  use.  I 
have,  however,  yet  a  great  deal  to  overcome 
before  I  can  yet  attain  even  an  old  man's  health. 
Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and  then ;  we  are 
now  old  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  few  people 
have  lived  so  much  and  so  long  together,  with 
less  cause  of  complaint  on  either  side.  The 
retrospection  of  this  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  never  think  on  each  other  with  less 
kindness." 

"Sept.  9.  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before 
this  day,  because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to  Chats- 
worth,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the  post  was 
gone.  Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not  necessary 
between  you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what 
gratitude  is  excited  in  my*  heart,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's liberality  and  your  kind  offlces.  I  did 
not  indeed  expect  that  what  was  asked  by  the 
Chancellor  would  have  been  refused  ;  but  since 
it  has,  we  will  not  tell  that  anything  has  been 
asked.  I  have  inclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor, 
which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  seal  with  a  head,  or  other  j^eneral  seal,  and 
convey  it  to  him  ;  had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him, 
I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  favour  of 
your  intervention.  My  last  letter  told  you  of  my 
advance  in  health,  which,  I  think,  in  the  whole, 
still  continues.  Of  the  hydropic  timiour,  there 
is  now  very  little  appearance ;  the  asthma  is 
much  less  troublesome,  and  seems  to  remit 
something  day  after  day.  I  do  not  despair  of 
supporting  an  English  winter.  At  Chatsworth, 
I  met  young  Mr  Burke,  who  led  me  very 
commodiously  into  conversation  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess.  We  had  a  very  good  morning. 
The  dinner  was  public." 

"Sept  18.  I  flattered  myself  that  this  week 
would  have  given  me  a  letter  from  you,  but  none 
has  come.  Write  to  me  now  and  then,  but 
direct  your  next  to  Lichfield.— I  think,  and  I 
hope  am  sure,  that  I  still  grow  better ;  I  have 
sometimes  good  nights ;  but  am  still  in  my  legs 
weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I  go  to  Lich- 
field m  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  mv  visits  on 
foot,  for  there  are  no  coaches. — I  have  three 
letters  this  day,  all  about  the  balloon;  I  could 
have  been  content  with  one.  Do  not  write 
about  the  balloon,  whatever  else  you  may  think 
proper  to  say." 

"  October  2.  I  am  always  proud  of  your  ap- 
probation, and  therefore  was  much  pleased  that 
you  liked  my  letter.  When  you  copied  it,  you 
invaded  the  Chancellor's  right  rather  than  mine. 
—The  refusal  I  did  not  expect,  but  I  had  never 
thought  much  about  it,  for  I  doubted  whether 
the  Chancellor  had  so  much  tenderness  for  me 
as  to  ask.  He,  being  keeper  of  the  King's  con- 
science, ought  not  to  be  supposed  capable  of  an 
improper  petition.— All  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
as  we  nave  often  been  told;  and  the  adage  is  veri- 
fied in  your  place  *•  and  my  favour ;  but  if  what 
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happens  does  not  m<ike  us  richer,  we  roust  bid 
it  welcome,  if  it  makes  us  wiser. — I  do  not  at 

g resent  grow  better,  nor  much  worse  :  my  hopes, 
owever,  are  somewhat  abated,  and  a  very  great 
loss  is  the  loss  of  hope,  but  I  struggle  on  as 
lean,'' 

"to  MR  JOHN  NICHOLS. 

"  Lichfield,  Oct,  20. 

**  When  you  were  here,  you  were  pleased,  as  I 
am  told,  to  think  my  absence  an  inconvenience. 
I  should  certainly  have  been  very  glad  to  give 
so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information 
about  my  native  place,  of  which,  however,  I 
know  not  much,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that 
not  much  is  known. — Though  I  have  not  given 
you  any  amusement,  I  have  received  amusement 
from  you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very 
little  company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  *Mr 
Bowyer's  Life;'  a  book  so  full  of  contemporary 
history,  tliat  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of 
his  old  friends.  I  thought  that  I  could  now  and 
then  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  yoiu*  notice; 
and  perhaps  we  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  much  together;  you  must  now  be  to 
me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr 
Allen  was,  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly 
away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man.— I 
have  made  little  progress  in  recovery.  I  am 
very  weak  and  very  sleepless :  but  I  live  on  and 
hope." 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence,  which  I 
have  thus  brought  together  is  valuable,  both  as 
an  addition  to  the  store  which  the  public  already 
has  of  Johnson's  writings,  and  as  exhibiting  a 
genuine  and  noble  specimen  of  vigour  and  viva- 
city of  mind,  which  neither  age  nor  sickness 
could  impair  or  diminish. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writings  in  every 
way,  whether  for  the  public,  or  privately  to  his 
friends,  was  by  fits  and  starts;  for  we  see  fre- 
quently, that  many  letters  are  written  on  the 
same  day.  When  he  had  once  overcome  his 
aversion  to  begin,  he  was,  I  suppose,  desirous  to 
go  on,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the 
unpasy  reflection  of  delaying  what  he  ought 
to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the 
accumulation  of  illness  which  he  endured,  his 
mind  did  not  lose  its  powers.  He  translated  an 
Ode  of  Horace,  which  is  printed  in  his  works, 
and  composed  several  prayers.  I  shall  insert 
one  of  them,  which  is  so  wise  and  energetic,  so 
philosophical  and  so  pious  that  I  doubt  not  of 
Its  affording  consolation  to  many  a  sincere 
Christian,  when  in  a  state  of  mind  to  which  I 
believe  the  best  are  sometimes  liable.* 

•  Against  inqMintivt  amd  pcrflexing  thoughts.  "  O  Lord, 
my  maker  and  protector,  who  has  eracioasly  sent  me  into  this 
world  to  work  out  my  salvation,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all 
such  unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead  or  hinder 
me  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  which  Thou  hast  required. 
When  I  behold  the  works  of  Thy  hands,  and  consider  tlie  course 
of  Thy  providence,  give  me  grace  always  to  remember  that  Thy 
though  u  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  Thy  ways  my  ways.  And 
while  it  sliall  please  Thee  to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where 
much  is  to  be  done,  and  little  to  Is  la:own,  teach  ae  by  Thy 


And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a  very 
unjust  reflection,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  both 
against  Dr  Johnson  and  his  faithful  servant,  Mr 
Francis  Barber;  as  if  both  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  culpable  neglect  towards  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Heely,  whom  Sir  John  chooses  ta 
call  a  relation  of  Dr  Johnson's.*^  The  fact  is, 
that  Mr  Heely  was  not  his  relation;  he  had 
indeed  been  married  to  one  of  his  cousins,  but 
she  had  died  without  having  children,  and  he 
had  married  another  woman;  so  that  even  the 
slight  connexion  which  there  once  had  been 
by  alliance  was  dissolved.  Dr  Johnson,  who 
had  shown  very  great  liberality  to  this  man 
while  his  first  wife  was  alive,  as  has  appeared 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  was  humane  and 
charitable  enough  to  continue  his  bounty  to  him 
occasionally;  but  surely  there  was  no  strong 
call  of  duty  upon  him  or  upon  his  legatee  to  do 
more.  The  following  letter,  obligingly  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr  Andrew  Strahan,  will 
confirm  what  I  have  stated: — 

"TO  MR  HEELY,  NO.   5,  IN  P\'E  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 

1 
^*  Ashbourne,  Aug,  12,  17S4. 

"Sir, 

"As  necessity  obliges  you  to  call  so  soon  again 
upon  me,  you  should  at  least  have  told  the 
smallest  sum  that  will  supply  your  present  want: 
you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  much  to  spare. 
Two  guineas  is  as  much  as  you  ought  to  be  behind 
with  your  creditor. — If  you  wait  on  Mr  Strahan, 
in  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  or  in  his  absence, 
on  Mr  Andrew  Strahan,  show  this,  by  which 
they  are  entreated  to  advance  you  two  guineas, 
and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  unaccountably  viewed 
Johnson's  character  and  conduct,  in  almost 
every  particular,  with  an  unhappy  prejudice.* 

Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofitable  and 
dangerous  inquiries,  from  diflficulties  vainly  curious,  and  doubti 
impossible  to  be  solved.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light  «4ucb 
Thou  hast  imparted ;  let  me  serve  Thee  with  active  teal  and 
humble  confidence,  and  wait  with  patient  expectation  for  tbe 
time  in  which  the  suul  which  Thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied 
with  knowledge.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
A  men." 

*  I  shall  add  one  instance  only  to  those  which  I  have  thought 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  point  out.  Talking  of  Mr  Garridi't 
having  signified  his  willingness  to  let  Johnson  have  the  loan  of 
any  of  his  books  to  assist  him  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Sir 
John  says  (p.  444),  "  Mr  Garrick  knew  not  what  risk  he  ran  by 
this  offer.  Johnson  had  so  strange  a  forgetfulness  of  obligatioes 
of  this  sort,  that  few  who  lent  him  books  ever  saw  them  again." 
This  surely  convej'S  a  most  unfavourable  insinoation,  and  has 
been  so  understood.  Sir  John  mentions  the  single  case  of  a 
curious  edition  of  Politian,  which,  he  tells  us.  appeared  to 
belong  to  Pembroke  Colle.;;e,  which  probably  had  Dccn  coO' 
sidert^  by  Johnson  as  his  own  for  upwarcLs  of  fifty  years. 
Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  consider  this  as  an  inadvertence, 
and  draw  no  general  inference?  The  truth  is,  that  Johnsoti 
was  so  attentive  that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  in  my  Doaaesuoo, 
he  has  marked  in  two  coUinms  1x>oks  borrowed  aiul  books  lent.<** 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  compilation,  there  are,  however,  some 
passages  concerning;  Johnson  which  have  unquestionable  merit. 
One  of  them  I  shall  transcribe,  in  justice  to  a  writer  whom  I  have 
had  too  much  occasion  to  censure,  and  to  show  my  faimesa  as 
the  biogr.'xplior  of  my  illustrious  friend  :— "  There  was  r^iTj*^ 
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Wc  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  time  in 
his  native  city,  for  which  he  ever  retained  a 
wann  affection,  and  which  by  a  sudden  apos- 
trophe, under  the  word  Uchy  he  introduces  with 
reverence,  into  his  immortal  w^rk,  the  English 
Dictionary : — **  Salve  magna  parens  /  "  ♦  While 
here,  he  felt  a  revival  of  all  the  tenderness  of 
filial  affection,  an  instance  of  which  appeared  in 
his  orderinjf  the  grave-stone  and  inscription  over 
Elizabeth  Blaney  to  be  substantially  and  care- 
fully renewed. 

To  Mr  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman, 
with  whom  he  now  formed  an  intimacy,  so  as  to 
talk  to  him  with  great  freedom,  he  mentioned 
that  he  could  not  in  general  accuse  himself  of 
having  been  an  undutiful  son. 

"  Once,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  I  was  disobedient; 
I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to  Uttoxeter  mar- 
ket. Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A  few  years 
ago  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault;  I  went  to 
Uttoxeter  in  very  bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a 
considerable  time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the 
spot  where  my  father's  stall  used  to  stand.  In 
contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance  was 
expiatory."^"* 

**  I  told  him,"  says  Miss  Seward,  "  in  one  of 
my  latest  visits  to  him,  of  a  wonderful  learned 
pij,^,  which  I  had  seen  at  Nottingham;  and  which 
did  all  that  we  have  observed  exhibited  by  dogs 
and  horses.  The  subject  amused  him,  *Then,' 
said  he,  *the  pigs  are  a  race  unjustly  calumniated. 
Pig  has,  it  seems,  not  been  wanting  to  nian^  but 
man  to  pig.  We  do  not  allow  titne  for  his 
education;  we  kill  him  at  a  year  old.'  Mr 
Henry  White,  who  was  present,  observed  that 
if  this  instance  had  happened  in  or  before  Pope's 
time,  he  would  not  have  been  justified  in  instanc- 
ing the  swine  as  the  lowest  degree  of  grovelling 
instinct.  Dr  Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the 
observation,  while  the  person  who  made  it  pro- 
ceeded to  remark,  that  ^reat  torture  must  have 
been  employed,  ere  the  mdocility  of  the  animal 
could  have  been  subdued. — *  Certainly,'  said  the 

in  his  conduct  and  behaviour  that  dignity  which  results  from  a 
rcp^ular  and  ordinary  course  of  action,  and  by  an  irresistible 
power  commands  esteem.  He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  staid 
man,  nor  so  to  have  adjusted  in  his  mind  the  balance  of  reason 
and  passion,  as  to  give  occasion  to  say  what  may  be  observed 
of  some  men,  that  all  they  do  is  just.  fit.  and  right."  Vet 
a  judicious  friend  well  suggests,  "It  might,  however,  have  been 
added,  that  such  men  are  often  merely  just,  and  rigidly  correct, 
while  their  hearts  are  cold  and  unfeeling ;  and  that  Johnson's 
virtues  were  of  a  much  higher  tone  than  those  of  the  staidt 
ffrdrrh  man.  here  described." 

*  The  following  circumstance,  mutually  to  the  honour  <^ 
Johnson  and  the  corporation  of  his  native  citv,  has  been  com- 
municated  to  me  by  tne  Rev,  Dr  Vyse,  from  the  town<lerk : — 
"Mr  Simpson  has  now  before  him  a  record  of  the  respect  and 


veneration  which  the  corporation  of  Lichfield,  in  the  year  1767, 
had  for  the  merits  and^  le2uming  of  Dr  Johnson.  His  father 
built  the  corner  house  in  the  ^Iarlcet•place,  the  two  fronts  of 


which,  towards  Market  and  Broad  Market  Street,  stood  ui>on 
waste  land  of  the  corporation,  under  a  forty  years'  lease,  which 
was  then  expired.  On  the  isth  of  August  1767,  at  a  common 
hall  of  the  bailiffs  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered  (and  that  without 
any  solicitation),  that  a  lea.se  should  be  granted  to^  Samuel 
'ohnson,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  encroachments  at  his  house. 


I 


the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  old  rent,  which  was  five 
shillings.  Of  which,  as  town-clerk,  Mr  Simpson  had  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  informing  him,  and  that  he  was  desired 
to  accept  it,  ^ivithout  paying  any  fine  on  the  occuion,  which 
lease  was  afterwards  granted,  ana  the  Doctor  died  possessed  of 
this  property." 


Doctor;  *but  (turning  to  me),  how  old  is  your 
pi^'?'  I  told  him,  three  >'ears  old.  *Then,* 
said  he,  *  the  pijj  has  no  cause  to  complain;  he 
would  have  been  killed  the  first  year  if  he  had 
not  been  educated^  and  protracted  existence  is  a 
good  recompense  for  very  considerable  degrees 
of  torture.' " 

As  Johnson  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of 
recovery,  and  as  Mrs  Thrale  was  no  longer 
devoted  to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  would  naturally  have  chosen  to  remain 
in  the  comfortable  house  of  his  beloved  wife's 
daughter,  and  end  his  life  where  he  began  it 
But  there  was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty 
spirit ;  and  however  complicated  diseases 
might  depress  ordinary  mortals,  all  who  saw 
him  beheld  and  acknowledged  the  invictum 
animum  Catonis.^  Such  was  his  intellectual 
ardour  even  at  this  time,  that  he  said  to  one 
friend,  "Sir,  I  look  upon  every  day  to  be 
lost,  in  which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaint- 
ance;" and  to  another  A^hen  talking  of  his 
illness,  "  I  will  be  conquered ;  I  will  not 
capitulate." 

And  such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high  a 
relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and 
variety  of  intellectual  entertainment,  that  he 
languished  when  absent  from  it,  his  mind 
having  become  quite  luxurious  from  the  long 
habit  of  enjoying  the  metropolis  ;  and  therefore, 
althou;jh  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with  friends 
who  loved  and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he 
had  a  vei-y  sincere  affection,  he  still  found  that 
such  conversation  as  London  aflfords,  could  be 
found  nowhere  else.  These  feelings  joined, 
probably,  to  some  flattering  hopes  of  aid  from 
the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London, 
who  kindly  and  generously  attended  him  without 
accepting  fees,  made  him  resolve  to  return  to 
the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  passed  a  few  days  with  his  worthy  old 
school-fellow,  Mr  Hector,  who  thus  writes  to 
me:  "He  was  very  solicitous  with  me  to  recollect 
some  of  our  most  early  transactions,  and  trans- 
mit them  to  him,  for  I  perceived  nothing  gave 
him  greater  pleasure  than  calling  to  mind  those 
days  of  our  innocence.  I  complied  with  his 
request,  and  he  only  received  them  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  I  have  transcribed  for  your 
inspection,  exactly  the  minutes  I  wrote  to  him." 
This  paper  having  been  found  in  his  repositories 
after  his  death,  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  inserted 
it  entire,  and  I  have  made  occasional  use  of  it 
and  other  communications  from  Mr  Hector,* 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  I  have  both  visited 
and  corresponded  with  him  since  Dr  Johnson's 

*  It  is  a  most  agreeable  circumstance  attending  the  publica- 
tion of  thb  work,  that  Mr  Hector  has  survived  nis  illustrious 
schoolfellow  so  many  years ;  that  he  still  retains  his  health  and 
spirits ;  and  has  gratified  me  with  the  following  acknowledgment; 
— "  I  thank  you,  most  sincerely  thank  vou,  for  the  great  and 
long-continued  entertainment  your  Liie  oJT  Dr  Johnson  has 
aJBTOTded  me,  and  others  of  my  {xuticular  friends.**  Mr  Hector, 
besides  settuijs  me  right  as  to  the  verse  on  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle 
ia»ie\  has  favoured  me  with  two  English  Odes,  wnttca 
by  Dr  Johnson,  at  an  early  period.of  his  life,  which  will  appear  in 
my  edition  of  his  Poems. 
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death,  and  by  my  inquiries  concerning  a  great 
variety  of  particulars  have  obtained  additional 
information.  I  followed  the  same  mode  with  the 
Reverend  Dr  Taylor,  in  whose  presence  I  ^Totc 
down  a  good  deal  of  what  he  could  tell ;  and  he^  at 
my  request,signcd  his  name  to  give  it  authenticity. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  any  person  who  is  able 
to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  life  even  of  one 
whom  he  has  known  intimately,  without  ques- 
tions being  put  to  them.  My  friend  Dr  Kippis 
has  told  me,  that  on  this  account  it  is  a  prac- 
tice with  him  to  draw  out  a  biographical 
catechism.  ^  ^    j      ,        1. 

Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  again  kindly  received  by  Dr  Adams,  who 
was  pleased  to  give  the  lollowing  account  in  one 
of  his  letters  (Feb.  17th,  1785)  :— 

"  His  last  visit  was,  I  believe,  to  my  house, 
which  he  left,  after  a  stay  of  four  or  five  days. 
We  had  much  serious  talk  together,  for  which  I 
ought  to  be  the  better  as  long  as  1  live.  You  will 
remember  some  discourse  which  we  had  in  the 
summer  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  sort  of  composition.  He  reminded 
me  of  this,  and  of  my  having  wished  him  to  try 
his  hand,  and  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  style 
and  manner  that  he  approved.  He  added,  that 
he  was  now  in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  and  as  he 
could  not  possibly  employ  his  time  better,  he 
would  in  earnest  set  about  it  But  I  find  upon 
inquiry,  that  no  papers  of  this  sort  were  left 
behind  him,  except  a  few  short  ejaculatory  forms 
suitable  to  his  present  situation." 

Dr  Adams  had  not  then  received  accurate 
information  on  this  subject ;  for  it  has  since  ap- 
peared that  various  prayers  had  been  composed 
by  him  at  different  periods,  which  intermingled 
with  pious  resolutions,  and  some  short  notes  of 
his  life,  were  entitled  by  him  "Prayers  and 
Meditations,"  and  have,  in  pursuance  of  his 
earnest  requisition,  in  the  hopes  of  doing  good, 
been  published,  with  a  judicious  well-written 
j)reface,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Strahan,  to  whom  he 
delivered  them.  This  admirable  collection,  to 
which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  evinces,  beyond  all  his  compositions 
for  the  public,  and  all  the  eulogies  of  his  friends 
and  admirers,  the  sincere  virtue  and  piety  of 
Johnson.  It  proves  with  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity, that  amidst  all  his  constitutional  in- 
firmities, his  earnestness  to  conform  his  practice 
to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  was  unceasing, 
and  that  he  habitually  endeavoured  to  refer 
every  transaction  of  his  life  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  November, 
and  next  day  sent  to  Dr  Bumey  the  following 
note,  which  1  insert  as  the  last  token  of  his 
remembrance  of  that  ingenious  and  amiable  man, 
and  as  another  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  tender- 
ness and  benignity  of  his  heart. 

"  Mr  Johnson,  who  came  home  last  night, 
sends  his  respects  to  dear  Dr  Bumey,  and  all 
the  dear  Bumeys,  little  and  great" 


"  TO  MR  HECTOR,  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

**Londmt  Nov,  17,  1784- 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  did  not  reach  Oxford  until  Friday  morning, 
and  then  I  sent  Francis  to  see  the  balloon  fl^ 
but  could  not  go  mysel£  I  stayed  at  Oxford 
till  Tuesday,  and  then  came  in  the  common 
vehicle  easily  to  London.  I  am  as  I  was,  and 
having  seen  Dr  Brocklesby,  am  to  ply  the 
squills;  but,  whatever  be  their  efficacy,  this 
world  must  soon  pass  away.  Let  us  think 
seriously  on  our  duty. — I  send  my  kindest  re- 
spects to  dear  Mrs  Careless  :  let  me  have  the 
prayers  of  both.  We  have  all  lived  long,  and 
must  soon  part  GoD  have  mercy  on  us,  for  the 
sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 
**  I  am,  &c, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

His  correspondence  with  me,  after  hb  letter 
on  the  subject  of  my  settling  in  London^  shall 
now,  as  far  as  is  proper,  be  produced  m  one 
series. 

July  26,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne : — 

"  On  the  14th  I  came  to  Lichfield,  and  found 
everybody  glad  enough  to  see  me.  On  the  20th 
I  came  hither,  and  found  a  house  half-built,  of 
very  uncomfortable  appearance ;  but  my  own 
room  has  not  been  altered.  That  a  man  worn 
with  diseases,  in  his  seventy-second  or  third  year, 
should  condemn  part  of  his  remaining  life  to  pass 
among  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  that  no  incon- 
siderable part,  appears  to  me  very  strange. — I 
know  that  your  kindness  makes  you  impatient 
to  know  the  state  of  my  health,  in  which  I 
cannot  boast  of  much  improvement  I  came 
through  the  journey  without  much  incon- 
venience, but  when  I  attempt  self-motion,  I  find 
my  legs  weak,  and  my  breath  very  short ;  this 
day  I  have  been  much  disordered.  I  have  no 
company;  the  Doctor*  is  busy  in  his  fields,  and 
goes  to  bed  at  nine,  and  his  whole  system  is  so 
different  from  mine,  that  we  seemed  formed  for 
different  elements;  1  have,  therefore,  all  my 
amusements  to  seek  within  mysel£" 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits,  a  letter 
filled  with  dejection  and  fretfulness,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  anxious  apprehensions 
concerning  him,  on  account  of  a  dream  which 
had  disturbed  me ;  his  answer  was  chiefly  in 
terms  of  reproach,  for  a  supposed  charge  of 
"  affecting  discontent,  and  indulging  the  vanity 
of  complaint"    It,  however,  proceeaed — 

**  Write  to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.  I 
consider  your  fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a  great 
part  of  the  comforts  which  are  yet  left  me,  and 
sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer  to  each  other. 
....  My  dear  friend,  life  is  very  short 
and  very  uncertain  ;  let  us  spend  it  asw'ell  as 
we  can.  My  worthy  neighbour,  Allen,  is  dead. 
Love  me  as  well  as  you  can.    Pay  my  respects 

•  The  Rev.  Dr  Taylor. 
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to  dear  Mrs  Boswell.  Nothing  ailed  me  at  that 
time  ;  let  your  superstition  at  last  have  an  end" 

Feeling  very  soon,  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  written  might  hurt  me,  he  two  days  after- 
wards, July  28,  wrote  to  me  again,  giving  me  an 
account  of  his  sufferings ;  after  which  he  thus 
proceeds : — 

"Before  this  letter,  you  will  have  had  one 
which  1  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss ;  for  it 
contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth  kindly  in- 
tended. Spartam  quam  nacius  es  oma;  make 
the  most  and  best  of  your  lot,  and  compare  your- 
self not  with  the  few  that  are  above  you,  but  with 

the  multitudes  which  are  below  you 

Go  steadily  forwards  with  lawful  business  or 
honest  diversions.  *  Be  (as  Temple  says  of  the 
Dutchman)  well  when  you  are  not  ill^  and 
pleased  w/ten  vou  are  not  angry?  This  may 
seem  but  an  ill  return  for  your  tenderness  ;  but 
I  mean  it  well,  for  I  love  you  with  great  ardour 
and  sincerity.  Pay  my  respects  to  dear  Mrs 
Boswell,  and  teach  the  young  ones  to  love  me." 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  that  it  was  not, 
or  at  least  I  thought  it  was  not,  ir  my  power  to 
write  to  my  illustrious  friend  as  tormerly,  or 
without  expressing  such  complaints  as  offended 
him.  Having  conjured  him  not  to  do  me  the 
injustice  of  charging  me  with  affectation,  I  was 
with  much  regret  long  silent.  His  last  ietter  to 
me  then  came,  and  affected  me  very  tenderly. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^'Lichfield,  Nov.  5,  1784. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  this  summer  sometimes  amended,  and 
sometimes  relapsed,  but,  upon  the  whole,  have 
lost  ground  very  much.  My  legs  are  extremely 
weak,  and  my  breath  very  short,  and  the  water 
is  now  increasing  upon  me.  In  this  uncomfort- 
able state  your  letters  used  to  relieve ;  what  is 
the  reason  that  I  have  them  no  longer  ?  Are  you 
sick,  or  are  you  sullen  ?  Whatever  be  the  reason, 
if  it  be  less  than  necessity,  drive  it  away ;  and 
of  the  short  life  that  we  have,  make  the  best  use 

for  yourself  and  for  your  friends I 

am  sometimes  afraid  that  your  omission  to  write 
has  some  real  cause,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know 
that  you  are  not  sick,  and  that  nothing  ill 
has  befallen  dear  Mrs  Boswell,  or  any  of  your 
family.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to  find, 
that  in  a  paragraph  of  this  letter,  which  I  have 
omitted,  he  still  persevered  in  arraigpiing  me  as 
before,  which  was  strange  in  him  who  had  so 
much  experience  of  what  I  suffered.^"^!,  however, 
wrote  to  him  two  as  kind  letters  as  I  could  ;  the 
last  of  which  came  too  late  to  be  read  by  him, 
for  his  illness  increased  more  rapidly  upon  him 
than  I  had  apprehended  ;  but  I  had  the  consola- 
tion of  being  informed  that  he  spoke  of  me  on 

(3*) 


his  death-bed  with  affection,  and  I  look  forward 
with  humble  hope  of  renewing  our  friendship  in 
a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  work  from 
any  farther  personal  notice  of  its  author ;  who, 
if  he  should  be  thought  to  have  obtruded  himself 
too  much  upon  their  attention,  requests  them  to 
consider  the  peculiar  plan  of  his  biographical 
undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metropolis, 
both  the  asthma  and  dropsy  became  more 
violent  and  distressful.  He  had  for  some  time 
kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of  the  state  of  his  illness, 
and  the  remedies  which  he  used,  under  the  title 
of  jEgri  Ephemeris,  which  he  began  on  the  6th 
of  July,  but  continued  it  no  longer  than  the  8th 
of  November ;  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  a 
mournful  and  unavailing  register.  It  is  in  my 
possession ;  and  is  written  with  great  care  and 
accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature  did  not  fail.*    A 

*  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  consider  the  extent  and  constancy 
of  Johnson's  literary  ardour,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy 
which  clouded  and  embittered  his  existence.  Besides  the  numer- 
ous and  various  works  which  he  executed,  he  had,  at  different 
times,  formed  schemes  of  a  great  many  more,  of  which  the 
following  catalogue  was  given  by  him  to  Mr  Langton,  and  by 
that  gentleman  presented  to  his  Majesty : 

"  DIVINITY. 

"A  small  book  of  ptrecepts  and  directions  for  piety :  the  hint 
taken  from  the  direction*:  in  Morton's  exercise. 

"  PHILOSOPHY,  HISTORY,  AND  LITBRATURB  IN  CBNBRAL. 

"  History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  judging  of  authors, 
from  Aristotle  to  the  present  age.  An  account  of  the  rise  and 
improvements  of  that  art ;  of  the  different  opinions  of  authors, 
ancient  and  modem. 

**  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

'*  New  edition  of  Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tasso,  with  notes, 
glossary,  &c 

*'  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manuscripts  and  old 
edidons,  with  various  readings,  conjectures,  remarks  on  his 
language,  and  the  changes  it  had  undergone  from  the  earliest 
times  to  his  age,  and  from  his  to  the  present;  with  notes 
explanatory  of  ctistoms,  &c.,  and  reference  to  Boccace,and  other 
authors  from  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the 
liberties  he  has  taken  in  telling  the  stories ;  bis  life,  and  an 
exact  etymological  glossary. 

"  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  a  translation  of  it  into  English. 

"  A  collection  of  Letters,  translated  from  the  modem  writers, 
with  some  account  of  the  several  authors. 

"  Oldham's  Poems,  with  notes,  historical  and  critical. 

"  Roscommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

*'  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  written  with  a  polite  air,  in  such 
a  manner  as  may  divert,  as  well  as  instruct. 

"History  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an  explication  of 
the  fables,  both  allegorical  and  historical ;  with  references  to 
the  poets. 

"  History  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious  manner. 

"Aristotle's  Ethics,  an  English  translation  of  them,  with 
notes. 

"  Geographical  Dictionary,  from  the  French. 

'*  Hierocles  upon  Pvthaeoras,  translated  into  English,  perhaps 
with  notes.    This  is  done  oy  Norris. 

*'  A  book  of  Letters  upon  all  kind  of  subjects. 

"  Qaudian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum  nolis  variorum^ 
in  the  manner  of  Barman. 

**  TuU/s  Tusculan  Questions,  a  translation  of  them. 

"  Tull/s  De  Nature  Deorum,  a  translation  of  those  books. 

•'  Benio's  New  Histor>'  of  the  New  World,  to  be  translated. 

"  Machiavel's  History  of  Florence,  to  be  translated. 

"  History  of  the  Revival  of  Leaming  in  Europe,  containing 
an  account  of  whatever  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  litera- 
tare :  such  as  controversies,  printing,  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  empire,  the  encouragement  of  great  men,  with  the  lives  of 
the  roost  eminent  patrons,  and  most  eminent  early  professon 
of  all  kinds  of  learning  in  different  countries. 

'*  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verse,  with  historical  notes. 

**  A  Table  of  the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians,  dis- 
tinguished by  figures  into  six  degrees  of  value,  with  notes, 
giving  the  reasons  of  preference  or  d^radation. 
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This,  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts,  are 
totally  unlike  the  original,  which  the  writers 
imagined  they  were  turning  into  ridicule. ,  There 
is  not  similarity  enough  for  burlesque,  or  even 
for  caricature. 

Mr  Colman,  in  his  "  Prose  on  several  Occa- 
sions,**  has  "A  letter  from  Lexiphanes;  con- 
taining Proposals  for  a  Glossary  or  Vocabulary 
of  the  Vulgar  Tongue:  intended  as  a  supple- 
ment to  a  larger  Dictionary."  It  is  evidently 
meant  as  a  sportive  sally  of  ridicule  on  Johnson, 
whose  style  is  thus  imitated,  without  being 
grossly  overcharged: — 

"It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  idle  and  illite- 
rate will  complain  that  I  have  increased  their 
labours  by  endeavouring  to  diminish  them  ;  and 
that  I  have  explained  what  is  more  easy  by  what 
is  more  difficult— /^7i^/«»f  per  ignoHus,  I  ex- 
pect, on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  learned.  He  who  is  buried  m 
scholastic  retirement,  secluded  from  the  assem- 
blies of  the  gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of 
the  polite,  will  at  once  comprehend  the  defini- 
tions, and  be  grateful  for  such  a  seasonable  and 
necessary  elucidation  of  his  mother-tongue." 

Annexed  to  this  letter  is  a  short  specimen  of 
the  work,  thrown  together  in  a  vague  and  de- 
sultory manner,  not  even  adhering  to  alphabetical 
concatenation* 

The  serious  i  mitators  of  Johnson's  style,  whether 
intentionally  or  by  the  imperceptible  effect  of  its 
strength  and  animation,. are,  as  I  have  had  already 
occasion  to  observe,  so  many,  that  I  might  in- 
troduce quotations  from  a  numerous  body  of 
writers  in  our  language,  since  he  appeared  in  the 
literary  world.     I  shsdl  point  out  the  following : — 

WILLIAM   ROBERTSON,  D.D. 

"  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest 
state,  appears  as  Lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law 
to  various  tribes  of  animals  which  he  has  tamed 
and  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows 
his  prey  on  the  horse  which  he  has  reared,  or 
tends  his  numerous  herds  which  furnish  him 
both  with  food  and  clothing ;  the  Arab  has 
rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails  himself  of 
its  persevering  strength  ;  the  Laplander  has 
formed  the  reindeer  to  be  subservient  to  his 
will  ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamschatka  have 
trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command 
over  the  inferior  creatures  is  one  of  the  noblest 
prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest 
efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this, 
his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch 
who  has  no  subjects  ;  a  master  without  servants  ; 

•  ^^  Hifigledypiggledy. — Conglomeration  and  confusion. 

**  Hodge-pod^e. — A  culinary  mixture^  of  heterogeneous^  in* 
gredientx,  applied  metaphorically  to  all  discordant  combinations. 

"  Tit /or  I  at. — Adequate  retaliation. 

**  Skilly  Shally. — Hesitation  and  irresolution. 

**  Fe  !  /al  /um  I — Gigantic  intonations. 

**  Rigntarole. — Discourse,  incoherent  and  rhapsodical. 

**  Crincum  Crancmm. — Lines  of  irregularity  and  involution. 

"  Z?/«>f-</o«.^.— Tintinabulary  chimes,  used  metaphorically  to 
signify  despatch  and  vehemence." 


and  must  perform  every  operation  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  arm."  ♦ 

EDWARD  GIBBON,  ESQ. 

"  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of 
power  is  of  the  most  imperious  and  unsociable 
nature,  since  the  pride  ol  one  man  requires  the 
submission  of  the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of 
civil  discord  the  laws  of  society  lose  their  force, 
and  their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by  those  of 
humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the  pride 
of  victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the  memory  of 
past  injuries,  and  the  fiear  of  future  dangers,  all 
contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence 
the  voice  of  pity."  t 

MISS  BURNEY. 

''  My  family,  mistaking  ambition  for  honour, 
and  rank  for  dignity,  have  long  planned  a 
splendid  connection  for  me,  to  which,  though 
my  invariable  repugnance  has  stopped  any 
advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views  im- 
movably adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  they 
will  now  listen  to  no  other.  I  dread,  therefore, 
to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success ;  I 
know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who 
may  silence  me  by  a  command.**  X 

.  REVEREND  MR  NARES.§ 

^  In  an  enlightened  and  improving  age,  much 
perhaps  is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  inroads 
of  mere  caprice ;  at  such  a  period  it  will  generally 
be  perceived,  that  needless  irregularity  is  die 
worst  of  all  deformities,  and  that  nothing  is  so 
truly  elegant  in  language  as  the  simplicity  of 
unviolated  analogy. — Rules  will,  therefore,  be 
observed,  so  far  as  they  are  known  and  acknow- 
ledged :  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  desire  of 
improvement  having  been  once  excited  will  not 
remain  inactive ;  and  its  efforts,  unless  assisted 
by  knowledge,  as  much  as  they  are  prompted  by 
zeal,  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  pernicious, 
so  that  the  very  persons  whose  intention  it  is  to 
perfect  the  instrument  of  reason,  will  deprave 
and  disorder  it  unknowingly.  At  such  a  time, 
then,  it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  that 
the  analogy  of  language  should  be  fully  ex- 
amined and  understood;  that  its  rules  should 
be  carefully  laid  down;  and  that  it  should  be 
clearly  known  how  much  it  contains,  which 
being  already  right  should  be  defended  from 
change  and  violation;  how  much  it  has  that 
demands  amendment ;  and  how  much  that,  for 
fear  of  greater  inconveniences,  must,  perhaps, 
be  left  unaltered  though  irregular." 

•  "  History  of  America,"  vol.  i.  quarto,  p.  33a. 

t  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  vol.  i.  duip.  iv. 

i  "  Cecilia, "  book  vii.  chap.  i. 

I  The  passage  which  I  quote  is  taken  from  that  gentleman's 
"Elements  of  Orthoepy,"  containing  a  distinct  view  of  the 
whole  Analogy  of  the  English  Language,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Pronunciation,  Accent,  and  Quantity,"  London,  1784.  I  bi^ 
leave  to  oflTer  my  particular  acknowledgments  to  the  author  of  a 
work  of  uncommon  merit  and  great  utility.  I  know  no  book 
which  contains,  in  the  same  compass,  more  learning,  polite  litera- 
ture, sound  sense,  accuracy  of  arrangement,  and  perspicuity  of ' 
expression. 
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A  distinguished  author  in  "The  Mirror,"*  a 
periodical  paper,  published  at  Edinburgh,  has 
imitated  Johnson  very  closely.  Thus,  in  No. 
i6,— 

"The  effects  of  the  return  of  spring  have  been 
frequently  remarked  as  well  in  relation  to  the 
human  mind  as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  The  reviving  power  of  this  season  has 
been  traced  from  the  fields  to  the  herbs  Aat 
inhabit  them,  and  from  the  lower  class  of  beings 
up  to  man.  Gladness  and  joy  are  described  as 
prevailing  through  universal  Nature,  animating 
the  low  of  the  cattle,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  and 
the  pipe  of  the  shepherd." 

The  Rev.  Dr  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge 
School,  appears  to  have  the  imitari  aveo  of 
Johnson's  style  perpetually  in  his  mind ;  and  to 
his  assiduous,  though  not  servile,  study  of  it,  we 
may  partly  ascribe  the  extensive  popularity  of 
his  writings. t 

In  his  "  EssaySj  Moral  and  Literary,"  No.  3, 
we  find  the  followmg  passage  : — 

"  The  polish  of  external  grace  may  indeed  be 
deferred  till  the  approach  of  manhood.  When 
solidity  is  obtained  by  pursuing  the  modes  pre- 
scribed by  our  forefathers,  then  may  the  file  be 
used.  The  firm  substance  will  bear  attrition, 
and  the  lustre  then  acquired  will  be  durable." 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11,  which  is 
blown  up  into  such  tumidity,  as  to  be  truly  ludi- 
crous. The  writer  means  to  tell  us,  that 
members  of  Parliament,  who  have  run  in  debt 
by  extravagance,  will  sell  their  votes  to  avoid 
an  arrest,!  which  he  thus  expresses  : — 

"They  who  build  housifes  and  collect  costly 
pictures  and  furnitures,  with  the  money  of  an 
honest  partisan  or  mechanic,  will  be  very  glad 
of  emancipation  from  the  hands  of  a  bailiff,  by  a 
sale  of  their  senatorial  suffrage." 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
Johnson  is  a  professed  one,  entitled  "A  Criti- 

*  That  collection  was  presented  to  Dr  Johnson,  I  believe,  by 
its  authors  ;  and  I  hcara  him  speak  very  well  of  it. 

fit  were  to  be  wished,  that  ne  had  ioiitated  that  great  man 
in  ever^  respect,  and  had  not  followed  the  example  of  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  in  ungraciously  attacking  his  venerable  Alma  Mater^ 
Oxford.  It  must,  however,  be  obiierved,  that  be  is  much  less  to 
blame  than  Smith;  he  only  objects  to  certain  particulars ; 
Smith  to  tlie  whole  institution,  though  indebted  for  much  of 
his  learning  to  an  exhibition  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years 
at  Baliol  College.^  Neither  of  them,  however,  will  do  any  hurt 
to  the  noblest  university  in  the  world.  While  I  animadvert  on 
what  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  some  of  the  works  of  Dr 
Knox,  I  cannot  refuse  due  praise  to  others  of  his  productions ; 
particularly  his  sermons,  and  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  main- 
tains, against  presumptuous  heretics,  the  consolatory  doctrines 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  Revelation.  ^  This  he  has  done  in  a 
manner  e<^ually  strenuous  and  conciliating.  Neither  ought  1  to 
omit  mentioning  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  candour.  l*k>twith- 
standing  the  wide  difference  of  our  opinions,  upon  the  important 
subject  of  University  education^  in  a  letter  to  me  concerning 
this  work,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "I  thank  you  for  the 
very  great  entertainment  your  Life  of  Johnson  gives  me.  It  is 
a  most  valuable  work.  Yours  is  a  new  species  of  biography. 
HuppY  for  Johnson  that  be  had  so  able  a  recorder  of  nis  wit 
and  wisdom." 

t  Y>r  Knox,  in  his  "  Moral  and  Literary"  abstraction,  maybe 
ex>;used  for  not  knowing  the  political  regulations  of  his  country. 
No  senator  can  be  in  the  hands  of  a  baiu£ 


cism  on  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard," 
said  to  be  written  by  Mr  Young,  professor  of 
Greek  at  Glasgow,  and  of  which  let  him  have 
the  credit,  unless  a  better  title  can  be  shown. 
It  has  not  only  the  particularities  of  Johnson's 
style,  but  that  very  species  of  literary  discussion 
and  illustration  for  which  he  was  eminent- 
Having  already  quoted  so  much  from  others, 
I  shall  refer  the  curious  to  this  performance, 
with  an  assurance  of  much  entertainment 

Yet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  any 
imitations  of  Johnson's  style,  every  good  judge 
must  see  that  they  are  obviously  different  from 
the  original ;  for  all  of  them  are  either  deficient 
in  its  force,  or  overloaded  with  its  peculiarities; 
and  the  powerful  sentiment  to  which  it  is  suited 
is  not  to  be  found. 

Johnson's  affection  for  his  departed  relations 
seemed  to  g^ow  warmer  as  he  approached  nearer 
to  the  time  when  he  might  hope  to  see  them 
again.  It  probably  appeared  to  him  that  he 
should  upbraid  himself  with  unkind  inattention, 
were  he  to  leave  the  world  without  having  paid 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  memory. 

**T0  MR  GREEN,  APOTHECARY,  AT  LICHFIELD. 

*'  Dec.  2,  1784. 

"DEAR  Sir, 

"  I  have  enclosed  the  Epitaph  for  my  father, 
mother,  and  brother,  to  be  all  engraved  on  the 
large  size,  and  laid  in  the  middle  aisle  in  St 
Michael's  church,  which  I  request  the  clergyman 
and  churchwardens  to  permit. 

*^  The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  e.xact  place 
of  interment,  that  the  stone  may  protect  the 
bodies.  Then  let  the  stone  be  deep,  massy,  and 
hard ;  and  do  not  let  the  difference  of  ten 
pounds,  or  more,  defeat  our  purpose. 

"  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs  Porter 
will  pay  you  ten  more,  which  I  gave  her  for  the 
same  purpose.  What  more  is  wanted  shall  be 
sent ;  and  I  beg  that  all  possible  haste  may  be 
made,  for  I  wish  to  have  it  done  while  I  am  yet 
alive.  Let  me  know,  dear  Sir,  that  you  receive 
this.    I  am.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  MRS  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

"Z>^f.  2,  1784. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  I  am  very  ill,  and  desire  your  prayers.  I 
have  sent  Mr  Green  the  Epitaph,  and  a  power 
to  call  on  you  for  ten  pounds. 

"  I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  in  the 
chapel  of  Bromley,  in  Kent  The  inscription  is 
in  Latin,  of  which  this  is  the  English.  [Here  a 
translation.] 

"  That  this  is  done,  I  thought  it  fit  that  you 
should  know.  What  care  will  be  taken  of  us, 
who  can  tell  ?  May  GOD  pardon  and  bless  us, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    I  am,  &c, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
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My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold  Samuel 
Johnson  preparing  himself  for  that  doom,  from 
which  the  most  exalted  powers  afford  no  exemp- 
tion to  man.  Death  had  always  been  to  him  an 
object  of  terror ;  so  that,  though  by  no  means 
happy,  he  still  clung  to  life  with  an  eagerness  at 
which  many  have  wondered.  At  any  time  when 
he  was  ill,  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  be  told 
that  he  looked  better.  An  ingenious  member 
of  the  Eutnelian  Club*  informs  me,  that  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw 
health  returning  to  his  cheek,  Johnson  seized 
him  by  the  hand  and  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  you  are 
one  of  the  kindest  friends  I  ever  had." 

His  own  state  of  his  views  of  futurity  will 
appear  truly  rational ;  and  may,  perhaps,  im- 
press the  unthinking  with  seriousness. 

"  You  know,"  says  he,t  "  I  never  thought  con- 
fidence with  respect  to  futurity,  any  part  of  the 
character  of  a  brave,  a  wise,  or  a  ^ood  man. 
Bravery  has  no  place  where  it  can  avail  nothing ; 
wisdom  impresses  strongly  the  consciousness  of 
those  faults,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  itself  an 
aggravation ;  and  goodness,  always  wishing  to 
be  better,  and  imputing  every  deficiency  to 
criminal  negligence,  and  every  fault  to  voluntary 
corruption,  never  dares  to  suppose  the  condition 
of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor  what  is  wanting  in 
the  crime  supplied  by  penitence. 

"  This  is  the  state  of^  the  best ;  but  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  him  whose  heart  will  not 
suffer  him  to  rank  himself  among  the  best,  or 
among  the  good  ? — Such  must  be  his  dread  of 
the  approaching  trial,  as  will  leave  him  little 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  is 
leaving  for  ever ;  and  the  serenity  that  is  not 
felt,  it  can  be  no  virtue  to  feign." 

His  great  fear  of  death,  and  the  strange  dark 
manner  in  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imparts  the 
uneasiness  which  he  expressed  on  account  of 
offences  with  which  he  charged  himself,  may 
give  occasion  to  injurious  suspicions,  as  if  there 
had  been  something  of  more  than  ordinary 
criminality  weighing  upon  his  conscience.  On 
that  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  regard 
to  truth  which  he  inculcated,  J  I  am  to  mention 
(with  all  possible  respect  and  delicacy,  however) 
that  his  conduct,  after  he  came  to  London,  and 
had  associated  with  Savage  and  others,  was  not 
so  strictly  virtuous,  in  one  respect,  as  when  he 
was  a  younger  man.  It  was  well  known  that  his 
amorous  inclinations  were  uncommonly  strong 
and  impetuous.  He  owned  to  many  of  his 
friends  that  he  used  to  take  women  of  the  town 
to  taverns,  and  hear  them  relate  their  history. 
In  short,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that,  like 
many  other  good  and  pious  men,  among  whom 
we  may  place  the  apostle  Paul  upon  his  own 
authority,  Johnson  was  not  free  from  propensi- 
ties  which   were    ever   "warring   against    the 

♦  A  Club  iu  London,  founded  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
physician,  Dr  Ash,  in  honour  of  whose  name  it  was  called 
Eutnelian^  from  the  Greeki  Eu/icX/af  :  though  it  was  warmly 
contended,  and  even  put  to  a  vote,  that  it  should  have  the  more 
obvious  appcllntion  oi  Fraxituan^  from  the  Latin. 

t  Mrs  Thrale's  collection,  March  lo,  1784,  vol.  iL  p.  3. 

X  See  what  he  said  to  Mr  Malone,  ante. 


law  of  his  mind," — and  that  in  his  combats  \ 
them,  he  was  sometimes  overcome. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause;  let 
them  not  thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson  was  an 
hypocrite^  or  that  his  principles  were  not  firm, 
because  \iv&  practice  was  not  uniformly  conform- 
able to  what  he  professed. 

Let  the  question  be  considered  independent  of 
moral  and  religious  associations;  and  no  man 
will  deny  that  thousands,  in  many  instances,  act 
against  conviction.  Is  a  prodigal,  for  example, 
an  hypocrite^  when  he  owns  he  is  satisfied  that 
his  extravagance  will  bring  him  to  ruin  and 
misery  ?  We  are  sure  he  helieves  it ;  but  im- 
mediate inclination,  strengthened  by  indulgence, 
prevails  over  that  belief  in  influencing  his 
conduct.  Why  then  shall  credit  be  refused  to 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  acknowledge  their 
persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  yet  some- 
times fail  of  living  as  it  requires  ?  I  heard  Dr 
Johnson  once  observe,  "There  is  something 
noble  in  publishing  truth,  though  it  condemns 
one's  self.***  And  one  who  said  in  his  presence, 
"  he  had  no  notion  of  people  being  in  earnest  in 
their  good  professions,  whose  practice  was  not 
suitable  to  them,"  was  thus  reprimanded  by  him: 
— "  Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of  human 
nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
sincere  in  good  principles  without  having  good 
practice  ?"t 

But  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe  himself 
in  "  presumptuous  sin,"  from  knowing  that  John- 
son was  sometimes  hurried  into  indulgences 
which  he  thought  criminal.  I  have  exhibited 
this  circumstance  as  a  shade  in  so  great  a 
character,  both  from  my  sacred  love  of  truth,  and 
to  show  that  he  was  not  so  weakly  scrupulous  as 
he  had  been  represented  by  those  who  imagine 
that  the  sins,  of  which  a  deep  sense  was  upon 
his  mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial  trifles 
as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea  on  Good  Friday. 
His  understanding  will  be  defended  by  my  state- 
ment, if  his  consistency  of  conduct  be  in  some 
degree  impaired.  But  what  wise  man  would, 
for  momentary  gratifications,  deliberately  subject 
himself  to  suffer  such  uneasiness  as  we  find  was 
experienced  by  Johnson  in  reviewing  his  conduct 
as  compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethics  of  the 
gospel  ?  Let  the  following  passages  be  kept  in 
remembrance : — 

"  O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by 
whose  power  I  was  created,  and  by  whose 
providence  I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon 
me  with  tenderness  and  mercy;  grant  that 
I  may  not  have  been  created  to  be  finally 
destroyed ;  that  I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add 
wickedness  to  wickedness."  % 

•  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ed.  p.  909. 
Oo  the  same  subject,  in  his  letter  to  Mrs  Thrale,  dated  Nov. 
29,  1783,  he  makes  the  following  just  observation.  "  Life  to  be 
worthy  ofa  rational  being,  must  be  always  in  progression;  we 
must  alwa^  purpose  to  do  more  or  better  than  in  time  past. 
The  mind  is  enlarged  and  elevated  by  mere  purposes,  though 
they  end  as  they  began,  by  airy  contemplation.  Wc  compare 
and  judge,  though  we  do  not  practise.'* 

t  "Journal  ofa  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  p.  374. 

I  "  Prayers  and  Meditetions,"  p.  47. 
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"O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  depravity; 
look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me  at  last  from 
the  captivity  of  sin."* 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
continued  my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant  that 
by  longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of 
sinful  pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal 
happiness."  + 

"  Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to  increase 
my  guilt ;  but  as  my  age  advances,  let  me 
become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts,  more  regular 
in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to  thy  laws."  J 

"  Forgive,  O  merciful  LORD,  whatever  I  have 
done  contrary  to  thy  laws.  Give  me  such  a 
sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  produce  true 
contrition  and  effectual  repentance ;  so  that 
when  I  shall  be  called  into  another  state, 
I  may  be  received  among  the  sinners  to 
whom  sorrow  and  reformation  have  obtained 
pardon,  for  jESUS  CHRIST'S  sake.    Amen."  § 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the  peni- 
tence of  Johnson,  in  his  hours  of  privacy,  and  in 
his  devout  approaches  to  his  Maker.  His  sin- 
cerity, therefore,  must  appear  to  every  candid 
mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in  view, 
that  there  was  in  this  excellent  man*s  conduct 
no  false  principle  of  commutatioriy  no  deliberate 
indulgence  in  sin,  in  consideration  of  a  counter- 
balance of  duty.  His  offending,  and  his  repent- 
ing, were  distinct  and  separate,!!  and  when  we 
consider  his  almost  unexampled  attention  to 
truth,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  constant  piety, 
who  will  dare  to  "cast  a  stone  at  him"? 
Besides,  let  it  never  be  fbr^gotten,  that  he  cannot 
be  charged  with  any  oflfence  indicating  badness 
oi  heart,  anything  dishonest,  base,  or  malignant; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  charitable  in 
an  extraordinary  degree;  so  that  even  in 
one  of  his  own  rigid  judgments  of  himself 
(Eiister-Eve,  1781),  while  he  says,  "I  have 
corrected  no  external  habits,"  he  is  obliged  to 
own,  "I  hope  that  since  my  last  communion 
I  have  advanced  by  pious  reflections,  in  my 
submission  to  GOD,  and  my  benevolence  to 
man. ''IT 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  part  of  my  biographical  work, 
and  1  cannot  but  be  very  anxious  concerning  it. 
I  trust  that  I  have  got  through  it,  preserving  at 
once  my  regard  to  truth,— to  my  friend,--and 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion.  Nor  can 
I  apprehend  that  more  harm  can  ensue  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  irregularities  of  Johnson, 
guarded  as  I  have  stated  it,  than  from  knowing 
that  Addison  and  Pamell  were  intemperate  in 

•  "^Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  68. 

t  Ibid.  p.  84. 

i  IMd.  p.  X20. 

f  Ibid.  p.  130. 

n  Dr  Johnson  related^  with  very  earnest  approbation,  a  story 
of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  an  impulse  of  passion,  overcame  the 
virtue  of  a  young  woman.  When  she  said  to  him,  "I  am 
afraid  we  have  done  wrong!"  he  answered,  "Yes,  we  have 
done  wrong :  "  for  I  would  not  debauch  her  mind, 

\  "  Prayers  and  Mediutions,"  p.  19a, 


the  use  of  wine  ;  which  he  himself,  in  his  Lives 
of  those  celebrated  writers  and  pious  men,  has 
not  forborne  to  record. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  particulars  of  Johnson's  remaining' 
days,  of  whom  it  was  now  evident,  that  the  crisis- 
was  fast  approaching,  when  he  must  "  die  like 
men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the  princes,^^  Yet  it  will 
be  instructive,  as  well  as  gratifying  to  the  curiosity 
of  my  readers,  to  record  a  few  circumstances^ 
on  the  authenticity  of  which  they  may  perfectly 
rely,  as  I  have  been  at  the  utmost  pains  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  account  of  his  last  illness,  from 
the  best  authority. 

Dr  Heberden,  Dr  Brocklesby,  Dr  Warren, 
and  Dr  Butter,  physicians,  generously  attended 
him,  without  accepting  any  fees,  as  did  Mr 
Cruikshank,  surgeon  ;  and  all  that  could  be 
done  from  professional  skill  and  ability  was 
tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable.  He 
himself,  indeed,  having,  on  account  of  his  very 
bad  constitution,  been  perpetually  applying  him- 
self to  medical  inquiries,  united  his  own  efforts 
with  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  him  ; 
and  imagining  that  the  dropsical  collection  of 
water  which  oppressed  him  might  be  drawn  off 
by  making  incisions  in  his  body,  he,  with  his 
usual  resolute  defiance  of  pain,  cut  deep  when 
he  thought  that  his  surgeon  had  done  it  too 
tenderly.* 

About  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death, 
when  Dr  Brocklesby  paid  him  his  morning  visit, 
he  seemed  very  low  and  desponding,  and  said, 
"  I  have  been  as  a  dying  man  all  night."  He 
then  emphatically  broke  out  in  the  words  of 
Shakspeare, — 

''  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuffd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?" 

To  which  Dr  Brocklesby  readily  answered,  from 
the  same  great  poet : 


•  therein  the  patient 


.^t 


Must  minister  to  himself. 

Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with 
the  application. 

On  another  day,  after  this,  when  talking  on 
the  subject  of  prayer,  Dr  Brocklesby  repeated 
from  Juvenal, 

*•  Orandnm  est,  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corporc  sano, 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire  ;  but  in 
running  it  quickly  over,  he  happened,  in  the  line, 

"Qui  spatium  vitae  extremum  inter  mnnera  ponat," 

to  pronounce  supremum  for  extremum;  at  which 
Johnson's  critical  car  instantly  took  offence,  and 

•  This  hold  experiment  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  related  in  wch 
a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  charge  against  Johnsop  of  intention- 
ally hastening  his  end ;  a  charge  so  very  inconusteot  with  his 
character  in  e^rery  respect,  that  it  is  nijurious  even  to  refute  it, 
as  Sir  John  has  thought  it  necessary  to  do.  It  is  evident  that 
what  Johnson  did  in  hopes  of  reKef,  indicated  an  extraordinary 
eagerness  to  retard  his  aissolutioo. 
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discoursing  vehemently  on  the  unmetrical  effect 
of  such  a  lapse,  he  showed  himself  as  full  as 
ever  of  the  spirit  of  the  grammarian. 

Having  no  other  relations,  it  had  been  for 
some  time  Johnson's  intention  to  make  a  liberal 

Brovision  for  his  faithful  servant,  Mr  Francis 
arbcr,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  particularly 
under  his  protection,  and  whom  he  had  all  along 
treated  truly  as  an  humble  friend.  Having 
asked  Dr  Brocklesby  what  would  be  a  proper 
annuity  to  a  favourite  servant,  and  bemg 
answered  that  it  must  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  master,  and,  that  in  a  case  of  a 
nobleman,  fifty  pounds  a  year  was  considered 
as  an  adequate  reward  for  many  years*  faithful 
service:—  Then,"  said  Johnson,  "shall  I  be 
nobilissimus,  for  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  and  I  desire  you  to  tell  him  so." 
It  is  strange,  however,  to  think,  that  Johnson  was 
not  free  from  that  general  weakness  of  being 
averse  to  execute  a  will,  so  that  he  delayed  it 
from  time  to  time ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir 
John  Hawkins*  repeatedly  urging  it  I  think  it  is 

Erobable  that  his  kind  resolution  would  not 
ave  been  fulfilled.  After  making  one,  which, 
as  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us,  extended  no 
farther  than  the  promised  annuity,  Johnson's 
final  disposition  of  his  property  was  established 
by  a  Will  and  Codicil,  of  which  copies  are 
subjoined.* 

•  "In  thk  namk  op  God.  Amxn.  I,  Samuel  Johnson, 
being  in  full  po!wes«ion  of  my  Cftculties,  but  feanng  this  night 
may  put  an  end  to  my  life,  do  ordain  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament.  1  bequeath  to  God  a  soul  polluted  by  many  suis. 
but  I  hope  purified  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  leave  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Bennet  Langton,  Es^;*  three 
himdred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Barclay  and  Mr  Perkins, 
brewers;  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Dr 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore  \  one  thousand  pounds,  Three  per 
cent.  Annuities  in  the  public  funds ;  and  one  hundred  pounds 
now  lying  by  me  in  ready  money :  all  these  before-mentioned 
sums  and  property,  I  leave.  I  say,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  Dr  William  Scott,  of  Doctors'  Commons, 
in  trust,  for  the  following  uses :— That  is  to  say,  to  pay  to  the 
representatives  of  the  late  William  Innys,  bookseller,  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  to  Mrs 
White,  my  female  servant,  one  hundred  pounds  stock  in  the 
Three  per  cent.  Annuities  aforesaid.  The  rest  of  the  aforesaid 
sums  of  money  and  property,  together  with  my  books,  plate, 
and  hou^old  furniture,  I  leave  to  the  before-mentionod  Sir 
Joshua  Re>'nolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr  William  Scott, 
also  in  trust,  to  be  applied,  after  paying  my  debu,  to  the  use  of 
Francis  Barber,  my  man-servant,  a  negro,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  judge  most  fit  and  available  to  bis  benefit.  And  I 
appoint  the  aforesaid  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  Dr  William  Scott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  and  testaments  what- 
ever. In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name,  and 
affix  my  seal,  this  eighth  day  of  December,  1784. 

"  Sam.  Johnson  (L.S.) 

"Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and  delivered, 
by  the  said  testator,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in 
the  presence  of  us,  the  word  two  being  first  inserted 
in  the  opposite  page. 

"  GsoRGi:  Strahan, 
"John  Desmouuns." 

"•By  way  of  Codicil  to  my  last  will  and  testament,  I, 
Samuel  Johnson,  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  my  messuage  or 
tenement  situate  at  Lichfield,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  with  the 
ai^purtenances  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Mrs  Bond,  of 
Lichfield  aforesaid,  or  of  Mr  H  inch  man,  her  under-tenant,  to  my 
executors  in  trust,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same ;  and  the 
money  arising  from  such  sale  I  give  and  bequeath  as  follows — 
viz.,  to  Thomas  and  Benjamin,  the  sons  of  Fisher  Johnson,  late 

of  Leicester,  and Whiting,  daughter  of  Thomas  John* 

son,  late  of  Coventry,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  said  Thomas 
Johnson,  one  full  and  equal  fourth  part  each  ;  but  in  case  there 
shall  be  more  grand-daughters  than  one  of  the  said  Thomas 


The  consideration  of  numerous  papers  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  seems  to  have  struck 
Johnson's  mind  with  a  sudden  anxiety,  and  as 
they  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  he  had  not  entrusted  some  faith- 
ful and  discreet  person  with  the  care  and  selection 

Johnson,  living  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  part  or  sluue  of  that  one  to  and  equally  between  such  grand- 
daughters. I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Rer.  Mr  Rogers,  of 
Berkeley,  near  Froom,  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  the  sum  of  ooe 
hundred  pounds,  requesting  him  to  apply  the  same  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Klixabeth  Heme,  a  lunatic.  «eo  I  also  sive  and 
bequeath  to  my  god-children,  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mauritius 
Lowe,  painter,  otch  of  them  one  hundred  pounds  of  my  stock  in 
the  Three  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities,  to  be  applied  and 
disposed  01  by  and  at  the  discredon  of  my  executors,  in  the 
education  or  settlement  in  the  world  of  them  my  said  legatees. 
Also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  John  Hatduns,  one  of  mv 
executors,  the  Annates  Ecclesiastid  of  Baronitu,  and  Holinsbed  s 
and  Stowe's  Chronicles,  and  also  an  octavo  Commmi  Prayer 
Book.  To  Bennet  Langton.  Eso.,  I  give  and  bequeath  my 
Polyglot  Bible.  To  Sir  Josnua  Reynolds,  my  great  French 
Dictionary,  by  Martiniere,  and  my  own  copy  of  my  folio 
English  Dictionary  of  the  last  revision.  To  Dr  William  SooOi 
one  of  my  executors,  the  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  and 
Lectius's  edition  of  the  Greek  Poets.  To  Mr  Windham,  Poets 
Graed  Ueroid  per  Henricum  Stei^ianum.  To  the  Rev.  Mr 
Strahan,  Vicar  of  Islington,  in  Middlesex,  MilFs  Greek  TesU>, 
ment,  Beza's  Greek  Testament,  by  Stephens,  all  my  Latin  Bibles, ' 
and  my  Greek  Bible,  by  Wechelius.  To  Dr  Heberden,  Dr 
Brocklesby,  Dr  Butter,  and  Mr  Cruikshank,  the  surgeon  who 
attended  me,  Mr  Holder,  my  apothecary,  Gerard  Hamilt<Hi, 
Esq..  Mrs  Gardiner,  of  Snow-hilL  Mrs  Frances  Rejrnokls,  Mr 
Hoole,  and  the  Reverend  Mr  Hoole,  his  son,  each  a  book  at 
their  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of  remembrance.  I  also  give 
and  bequeath  to  Mr  John  Desmoulins,  two  hundred  pounds 
Consolidated  Three  per  cent.  Annuities ;  and  to  Mr  Sastres,  the 
Italian  master,  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  Uud  out  in  books 
of  piety  for  his  own  use.  And  whereas  the  said  Bennet  Langton 
hath  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  mentioned  in  my  will  to  be  in  his  hands,  to  grant 
and  secure  an  annuity  of  seventjr  pounds,  payable  during  the 
life  of  me  and  my  servant,  Frauds  Barber,  and  the  life  <»  the 
survivor  of  us,  to  Mr  George  Stubbt,  in  trust  for  us;  my  mind 
and  will  is,  that  in  case  of  my  decease  before  the  said  agreement 
shall  be  perfected,  the  said  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  the  bond  for  securing  the  said  sum,  shall  go  to  ue 
said  Frauds  Barber ;  and  I  herehy  ^ve  and  bequeath  to  him 
the  same,  in  lieu  of  the  bequest  in  his  favour,  contained  in  my 
said  will.  And  I  hereby  empower  my  executors  to  deduct  and 
retain  all  expenses  that  shall  or  may  be  incurred  in  the  executitxi 
of  my  said  will,  or  of  this  codidl  thereto,  out  of  such  estate  and 
cflTccts  as  I  shall  die  possessed  of.  All  the  rest,  residue,  and 
remainder  of  my  estate  and  effects  I  give  and  beoueath  to  my 
said  executors,  m  trust  for  the  said  Francis  Barber,  his  executors 
and  administrators.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  thb  ninth  day 
of  December,  1784.  Sam.  Johnson  (L.S.) 

*'  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and  delivered,  fary 
the  said  Samuel  Johnson,  as  and  for  a  codidl  to  his 
last  will  and  testament,  m  the  presence  of  us^  who, 
in  his  presence,  and  at  hb  request,  and  also  m  the 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto  subscribed  our 
names  as  witnesses. 

"John  Copely. 

"  William  Gibson. 

"  Henry  Colb." 

Upon  these  testamentary  deeds  it  is  proper  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

His  express  declaration  with  his  dying  breath  as  a  Chrisdan, 
as  it  had  been  often  practised  in  such  solemn  writings^  was  of 
real  consequence  from  this  great  man,  for  the  conviction  of  a 
mind  equally  acute  and  strong,  might  well  overbalance  the 
doubts  of  others,  who  were  his  contemporaries.  The  expression 
polluted  may,  to  some,  convey  an  impression  of  more  than 
ordinary  contamination ;  but  that  \&  not  warranted  by  its 
genuine  meaning,  as  appears  firom  "The  Rambler,"  No.  4a. 
The  same  word  is  used  in  the  will  of  Dr  Sanderson,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  piety  itself. 

His  legacy  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  representatives  of 
Mr  Innys,  bookseller,  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  proceeded  from 
a  very  worthy  motive.  He  told  Sir  John  Hawkins  that,  his 
father  having  become  a  bankrupt,  Mr  Innys  had  assisted  him 
with  money  or  credit  to  continue  his  business.  "  This,"  said  he, 
"  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be  grateful  to  his 
descendants." 

The  amount  of  his  property  proved  to  be  considerably  more 
than  he  had  supposed  it  to  be.    Sir  John  Hawkins  estimates 
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of  them:  instead  of  which,  he,  in  a  precipitate 
manner,  burnt  large  masses  of  them,  with  little 
regard,  as  I  apprehend,  to  discrimination.  Not 
that  I  suppose  we  have  thus  been  deprived  of 
any  compositions  which  he  had  ever  intended 
for  the  public  eye ;  but  from  what  escaped  the 
flames,  I  judge  that  many  curious  circumstances 
relating  both  to  himself,  and  other  literary  char- 
acters, have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we 
have  lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  con- 
taining a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular  account 
of  his  own  life,  from  his  earliest  recollection. 
I  owned  to  him,  that  having  accidentally  seen 
them,  I  had  read  a  great  deal  in  them; 
and  apologising  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken, 
asked  him  if  I  could  help  it.  He  placidly 
answered,  "  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  you  could 
have  helped  it."  I  said  that  I  had,  for  once  in 
my  life,  felt  half  an  inclination  to  commit  theft 
It  had  come  into  my  mind  to  carry  off  those 
two  volumes,  and  never  see  him  more.  Upon 
my  inquiring  how  this  would  have  affected  him, 
*'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  I  should  have  gone 
mad."* 

the  bequest  of  Francis  Barber  at  a  sum  little  short  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  including  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  to  be 
paid  to  him  by  Mr  Lanston,  in  consideration  of  seven  hundred 
a:id  fifty  pounds,  which  Johnson  had  lent  to  that  gentleman. 
Sir  John  seems  not  a  little  angry  at  this  bequest,  and  mutters 
''a  caveat  against  ostentatious  bounty  and  favour  to  negro^" 
Ijut  surely  when  a  man  has  money  entirely  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tiun,  especially  when  he  has  no  near  relations,  he  may,  without 
blame,  di!»pose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  with  great  propriety  to  a 
faithful  servant.  Mr  Barber,  by  the  recommendation  of  his 
mor.ter,  retired  to  Lichfield,  where  he  might  pass  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  comfort. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Johnson  has  omitted  many  of  his 
best  friends,  when  leaving  books  to  several  as  tokens  of  his  last 
remembrance.  The  names  of  Dr  Adams,  Dr  Taylor,  Dr  Bumey, 
Mr  Hector,  Mr  Murphy,  the  author  of  this  work,  and  others 
wlio  were  intimate  with  him  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  wilL^i 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering,  that  as  he  was  very 
near  his  dissolution  at  the  time,  he  probsibly  mentioned  such  as 
happened  to  occur  to  him ;  and  that  he  may  have  recollected 
that  he  had  formerly  shown  others  such  proofs  of  his  regard, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  crowd  his  will  with  their  names. 
Mrs  Lucy  Porter  was  much  displeased  that  nothing  was  left  to 
her  ;  but  besides  what  I  have  now  stated,  she  should  have  con> 
sidert-d  that  she  had  left  nothing  to  Johnson  by  her  will,  which 
was  made  during  his  lifetime,  as  appeared  at  her  decease. 

H  is  enumerating  several  persons  in  one  group,  and  leaving 
them  "  each  a  book  at  their  election,"  might  possibly  have  given 
occa  uon  to  a  curious  (]uestion  as  to  the  order  of  choice,  had  they 
not  luckily  fixed  on  different  books.  His  library,  though  by  no 
means  handsome  in  its  appearance,  was  sold  by  Mr  Christie, 
for  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  nine  snillings ;  many 
people  beiiig  desirous  to  have  a  oook  which  bad  belonged  to 
Johnson.  In  many  of  them  he  had  written  little  notes  ;  some- 
times tender  memorials  of  his  departed  wife :  as,  "  This  was 
dtar  Tetty's  book  ; "  sometimes  occasional  remarks  of  different 
scrts.  Mrs  Lyons,  of  Clifford's  Inn,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
two  following : — 

In  "  Holy  Rules  and  Helps  to  Devotions,**  by  Bryan  Duppa, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winton,  **Prece*  guidam  vidtiur  €Uiigenttr 
treutasse  ;  tprro  noHtnaudittu.** 

In  "The  Kosicrucian  infallible  Axiomata,  by  John  Heydon, 
Gent.,'*  prefixed  to  which  are  some  verses  addrttsed  to  the 
author,  signed  Ambr.  Waters,  A.  M.  Coll.  Ex.  Oxon.  "  These 
Latin  verses  toere  written  to  Hobbes  by  Batkurst^  u^on  his 
treatise  on  Human  Nature  t  and  have  no  relatum  to  the 
book. An  odd  fraud.** 

*  One  of  these  volumes.  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us,  he  put 
into  his  pocket ;  for  which  the  excuse  he  states  is,  that  he  meant 
to  preserve  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  he 
describes  so  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  clear  who  is  meant ; 
"^'^vine  strong  reasons,*'  said  he,  "to  suspect  that  thu  man 
■1,1  ana  make  an  ill  use  of  the  book.**  Why  Sir  John 
.  .1.  '  ;-pose  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  would  act  in  this 
<  AU-iz..  r.e  has  not  thought  fit  to  expkiin.  But  what  be  did 
■-  .A  r    '.  ..;>proved  of  by  Johnson ;  who,  upon  being  acquainted 


During  his  last  illness,  Johnson  experienced 
the  steady  and  kind  attachment  of  his  numerous 
friends.  Mr  Hoole  has  drawn  up  a  narrative 
of  what  passed  in  the  visits  which  he  paid  him 
during  that  time,  from  the  loth  of  ^fovembcr 
to  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  of  his  deaths 
inclusive,  and  has  favoured  me  with  a  perusal 
of  it,  with  permission  to  make  extracts,  which 
I  have  done.  Nobody  was  more  attentive  to 
him  than  Mr  Langton,  to  whom  he  tenderly 
said,  Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  nuxnu.  And 
I  think  it  highly  to  the  honour  of  Mr  Windham, 
that  his  important  occupations  as  an  active 
statesman  did  not  prevent  him  from  paying 
assiduous  respect  to  the  dying  sage  whom  he 
revered.  Mr  Langton  informs  me,  that  one 
day  he  found  Mr  Burke  and  four  or  five  more 
friends  sitting  with  Johnson.  Mr  Burke  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  such  a  number  of  us 
may  be  oppressive  to  you." — "No,  Sir,"  said 
Johnson,  "it  is  not  so;  and  I  must  be  in  a 
wretched  state,  indeed,  when  your  company 
would  not  be  a  delight  to  me."  Mr  Burke,  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  expressive  of  bein^  very 
tenderly  affected,  replied,  "My  dear  Sir,  you 
have  always  been  too  good  to  me."  Immediately 
afterwards  he  went  away.  This  was  the  last 
circumstance  in  the  acquaintance  of  these  two 
eminent  men. 

The  following  particulars  of  his  conversation 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  I  give  on  the 
authority  of  Mr  John  Nichols:  ♦ — 

"He  said  that  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were 

of  it  without  delay  by  a  friend,  expressed  great  indignation,  and 
warmly  insisted  on  the  book  bem^  delivered  up;  and,  after- 
wards, in  the  supposition  of  his  missing  it,  without  knowing  fay 
whom  it  had  been  taken,  be  said,  "  Sir,  I  should  have  gone  out 
of  the  world  distrusting  half  mankind."  Sir  John  next  day 
wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  assigning  reasons  for  his  conduct ; 
upon  which  Johnson  observed  to  Mr  Langton^  "  Bishop  Sander^ 
son  could  not  have  dictated  a  better  letter.  I  could  almost  say 
Melius  est  sic peenituisse  quam  mm  errasse,**  The  lugiution  into 
which  Johnson  was  thrown  by  this  incident  probably  made  him 
hastily  bum  those  precious  records,  which  must  ever  be  regretted. 

*  On  the  same  undoubted  auuoritv  I  give  a  few  articles, 
which  should  have  been  inserted  in  cnronological  order ;  hot 
which,  now  that  they  are  before  me,  I  should  be  sorry  to  omit :— > 

"  In  1736,  Dr  Johnson  had  a  particular  inclination  to  have 
been  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  the  Reverend  Mr  Budworth, 
then  head  master  of  the  Grammar«scbool  at  Brewood,  in  Stafford- 
shire,  *  an  excellent  person,  who  possessed  every  talent  of  a 
perfect  instructor  of  youth,  m  a  degree  which  (to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature,  the  Reverend  Dr 
Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester)  has  been  rarely  found  in  any  of  that 
profession  since  the  days  of  Quintilian.'  Mr  Budwortn,  '  sAto 
was  less  known  in  his  lifetime,  from  that  obscure  situation  to 
which  the  canrice  of  forttme  oft  condenms  the  most  accomplished 
characters,  tnan  his  highest  merit  deserved,'  had  been  bred 
under  Mr  jBlackwell,  at  Market  Bosworth,  where  Johnson  was 
sometime  an  tuber ;  which  might  naturally  lead  to  the  applica- 
tion. Mr  Budwortn  was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the  learning 
or  abilities  of  Johnson,  as  he  more  than  once  lamented  hu 
having  been  under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  engagement, 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  paralytic  affection,  under  which 
our  great  Philologist  laboured  through  life,  might  become  the 
object  of  imitation  or  of  ridicule,  among  his  pupils."  Captain 
Budworth,  his  grandson,  has  connrmed  to  me  this  anecdote. 

"  Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson,  at  St  John's  Gatei 
was  Samuel  Boyse.  well  known  by  his  ingenious  productions ; 
and  not  less  noted  for  his  imprudence.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
Boyse  to  be  a  customer  to  the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these 
occasions.  Dr  Johnson  collected  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  his 
firiend's  clothes,  which  in  two  days  after  were  pawned  again. 
'  The  sum,'  said  Johnson,  '  was  collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time 
when  to  me  sixpence  was  a  serious  consideration.' 

**  Speaking  one  day  of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  a  real  friend* 
ship,  but  in  whom  vanity  Mfas  somewhat  too  predominant,  he 
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the  only  part  of  his  writings  which  then  gave 
him  any  compunction;  but  that  at  the  time  he 
wrote  them,  he  had  no  conception  he  was 
imposing  upon  the  world,  though  they  were 
frequently  written  from  very  slender  materials, 
and  often  from  none  at  all— the  mere  coinage 
of  his  own  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any 
part  of  his  works  with  equal  velocity.  Three 
columns  of  the  Magazine  in  an  hour  was  no 
uncommon  effort,  which  was  faster  than  most 
persons  could  have  transcribed  that  quantity. 

"Of  his  friend  Cave,  he  always  spoke  with 
great  affection.  *Yet,'  said  he,  *Cavc  (who 
never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  with  a  view 
to  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine')  was  a  penurious 
paymaster;  he  would  contract  for  lines  by  the 
hundred,  and  expect  the  long  hundred;  but  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  always  delighted  to  have 
his  friends  at  his  table.' 

"When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own 
works,  he  said,  that  he  had  power  (from  the 
booksellers)  to  print  such  an  edition,  if  his 
health  admitted  it;  but  had  no  power  to  assign 
over  any  edition,  unless  he  could  add  notes,  and 
so  alter  them  as  to  make  them  new  works,  which 
his  state  of  health  forbade  him  to  think  of.  '  I 
may  possibly  live,'  said  he,  *  or  rather  breathe, 
tiiree  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks;  but  find 
myself  daily  and  gradually  weaker.' 

"He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four  days 
only  before  his  death,  speaking  of  the  little  fear 
he  had  of  undergoing  a  chirurgical  operation, 
•  I  would  give  one  of  these  legs  for  a  year  more 
of  life — I  mean  of  comfortable  life,  not  such  as 
tiiat  which  I  now  suffer;'  and  lamented  much 
his  inability  to  read  during  his  hours  of  restless- 
ness. *  I  used  formerly,'  he  added,  *when  sleep- 
less in  bed,  /o  read  like  a  Turk? 

"Whilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it  was 
his  regular  practice  to  have  the  church-service 
read  to  him  by  some  attentive  and  friendly 
divine.  The  Rev.  Mr  Hoole  performed  this 
kind  office  in  my  presence  for  the  last  time, 
when,  by  his  own  desire,  no  more  than  the 
litany  was  read;  in  which  his  responses  were  in 
the  deep  and  sonorous  voice  which  Mr  Bos  well 
has  occasionally  noticed,  and  with  the  most 

Profound  devotion  that  can  be  imagined.     His 
earing  not  being  quite  perfect,  he  more  than 

61»erved»  that '  Kelly  was  so  foDd  of  displaying  on  bis  sideboard 
the  plate  which  he  possessed,  that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs.  For 
my  part/  said  he,  '  I  never  was  master  of  a  pair  <n  spurs  but 
OQce,  and  tbev  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  the 
carelessness  of  Boswell's  servant,  they  were  dropped  from  the 
end  of  the  boat,  on  our  return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky.'" 

The  late  Reverend  Mr  Samuel  Badcock,  having  been  intro- 
duced to  Dr  Johnson  by  Mr  Nichols,  some  years  before  his 
death,  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman : — 

"  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  you  did  me 
ia  introducing  me  to  Dr  Johnson  1  Tantum  vidi  Virgilium, 
But  to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  received  a  testimony  of 
respect  from  him  was  enough.  I  recollect  all  the  conversation, 
m.,r^A  .L.ii  __.^-  c ...  ^..^  ^r  u:.  ^~...^..:>....      c 1.: r  t^' 


nng.'  1  called  bim  an  ^  Index-scfular;'  but  be  was  not 
willing  to  allow  him  a  claim  even  to  that  merit.  He  said,  '  that 
be  bonrowed  from  those  who  had  been  borrowers  themselves, 
and  did  not  know  that  the  mistakes  he  adopted  had  been 
answered  by  others.'  I  often  think  of  oiu-  abort,  but  precious, 
visit  to  this  great  man.  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  kbd  of  an  ira 
in  my  life.** 


once  interrupted  Mr  Hoole  with  'Louder,  my 
dear  Sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray  in 
vain  1 ' — and  when  tlie  service  was  ended,  he, 
with  great  earnestness,  turned  round  to  an 
excellent  lady  who  was  present,  saying,  *  I  thank 
you,  Madam,  very  heartily,  for  your  kindness  in 
joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise.  Live  well, 
I  conjure  you;  and  you  will  not  feel  the  com- 
punction at  the  last,  which  I  now  feel.'  So 
truly  humble  were  the  thoughts  which  this  great 
and  good  man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches 
to  religious  perfection. 

"He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a 
volume  of  'Devotional  Exercises;*  but  this 
(though  he  listened  to  the  proposal  with  much 
complacency,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
offered  for  it)  he  declined,  from  motives  of  the 
sincerest  modesty. 

"He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of 
translating  *Thuanus.*  He  often  talked  to  me 
on  the  subject,  and  once  in  particular,  when  I 
was  rather  wishing  that  he  would  favour  the 
world,  and  gratify  his  sovereign,  by  a  Life  of 
Spenser  (which  he  said  that  he  would  readily 
have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  any  new 
materials  for  the  purpose),  he  added,  *  I  have 
been  thinking  again,  Sir,  of  "Thuanus;"  it 
would  not  be  the  laborious  task  which  you  have 
supposed  it  I  should  have  no  trouble  but 
that  of  dictation,  which  would  be  performed  as 
speedily  as  an  amanuensis  could  write.' " 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and 
divines  of  different  communions,  that  although 
he  was  a  steady  Church  of  England  man,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  much  agreeable  intercourse 
between  him  and  them.  Let  me  particularly 
name  the  late  Mr  La  Trobe,  and  Mr  Hutton, 
of  the  Moravian  profession.  His  intimacy  with 
the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris  has  been 
mentioned ;  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
charity  in  which  he  lived  with  good  men  of  the 
Romish  Church,  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  recording  his  friendship  with  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hussey,  D.D.,  His  Catholic  Majesty's  Chaplain 
of  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  London,  that  ver>' 
respectable  man,  eminent  not  only  for  his  power- 
ful eloquence  as  a  preacher,  but  for  his  various 
abilities  and  acquisitions.  Nay,  though  Johnson, 
loved  a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all,  this  did  not 
prevent  his  having  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
social  connexion  with  the  Rev.  Dr  James  For- 
dyce,  who,  since  his  death,  hath  g^tefully 
celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain  of  devotionsd 
composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hung 
over  the  dying  Johnson,  his  characteristical 
manner  showed  itself  on  different  occasions. 

When  Dr  Warren,  in  the  usual  style,  hoped 
that  he  was  better,  his  answer  was,  "  No^  Sir; 
you  cannot  conceive  with  what  acceleration  I 
advance  towards  death." 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  was 
employed  one  night  to  sit  up  with  him.  Being 
asked  next  morning  how  he  liked  his  attendant, 
his  answer  was,  "Not  at  all.  Sir;  the  fellow's 
an  idiot;  he  is  as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  when 
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first  put  into  the  wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a 
dormouse." 

Mr  Windham  havinjg:  placed  a  pillow  con- 
veniently to  support  him,  he  thanked  hioi  for 
his  kindness,  and  said,  "  That  will  do — all  that 
a  pillow  can  do." 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem,  con- 
sisting of  several  stanzas,  in  four  lines,  in  alter- 
nate rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had  composed 
some  years  before  on  occasion  of  a  rich,  extra- 
vagant young  gentleman's  coming  of  age,  saying, 
he  had  never  repeated  it  but  once  since  he 
composed  it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy  of 
it  That  copy  was  given  to  Mrs  Thrale, 
now  Piozzi,  who  has  published  it  in  a  book 
which  she  entitles  "British  Synonimy,"  but 
which  is  truly  a  collection  of  entertaining  re- 
marks and  stories,  no  matter  whether  accurate 
or  not.  Being  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  con- 
veyed in  a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and 
humour,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  no  other 
instance  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  writings,  I 
shall  here  insert  it 

**  Long-expected  one-and-twentj, 
Ling'ring  year,  at  length  is  flown ; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 
Great** ,  are  now  your  own. 

Loosen'd  from  the  minor's  tether, 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 
Wild  as  wind,  and  l^ht  as  feather. 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 
All  the  names  that  btinish  care ; 

Lavish  of  your  g^randsire's  guineas. 
Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly  ; 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly, 

There  the  lender  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander. 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses, 
Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 

What  are  acres?  what  are  houses? 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste ; 

Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother, 
You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last" 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant  brought 
to  him,  he  said,  "An  odd  thought  strikes  me — 
we  shall  receive  no  letters  in  the  grave." 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds : — To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds  which  he 
had  borrowed  of  him ;  to  read  the  Bible ;  and 
never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sunday.  Sir  Joshua 
readily  acquiesced. 

Indeed  he  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the 


religious  improvement  of  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  discoursed  of  its  infinite  consequence.  He 
begged  of  Mr  Hoole  to  think  of  what  he  had 
said,  and  to  commit  it  to  writing;  and  upon 
being  afterwards  assured  that  this  was  done, 
pressed  his  hands,  and  in  an  earnest  tone 
thanked  him.  Dr  Brocklesby  having  attended 
him  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  kindness  as 
his  physician  and  friend,  he  was  peculiarly 
desirous  that  this  gentleman  should  not  enter- 
tain any  loose  speculative  notions,  but  be  con- 
firmed in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted 
on  his  writing  down  in  his  presence,  as  nearly 
as  he  could  collect  it,  the  import  of  what  passed 
on  the  subject ;  and  Dr  Brocklesby  having  com- 
pUed  with  the  request,  he  made  him  s\^  the 
paper,  and  urged  him  to  keep  it  in  his  own 
custody  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude,  which, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  distress  and  mental  suffer- 
ings, never  forsook  him,  asked  Dr  Brocklesby, 
as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  tell  him 
plainly  whether  he  could  recover.  "  Give  me," 
said  he,  "  a  direct  answer.**  The  doctor  having 
first  asked  him  if  he  could  bear  the  whole  truth, 
which  way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being  an- 
swered that  he  could,  declared  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  could  not  recover  without  a  miracle. 
"Then,"  said  Johnson,  "I  will  take  no  more 
physic,  not  even  my  opiates  ;  for  I  have  prayed 
that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  GOD  unclouded.*' 
In  this  resolution  he  persevered,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  used  'only  the  weakest  kinds  of 
sustenance.  Being  pressed  by  Mr  Windham  to 
take  somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest 
too  low  a  diet  should  have  the  ver>r  effect  which 
he  dreaded,  by  debilitating  his  mind,  he  said, 
"  I  will  take  anything  but  inebriating  suste- 
nance.*' 

The  Rev.  Mr  Strahan,  who  was  the  son  of  his 
friend,  and  had  been  always  one  of  his  great 
favourites,  had,  during  his  last  illness,  the  satis- 
faction of  contributing  to  soothe  and  comfort 
him.  That  gentleman's  house  at  Islington,  of 
which  he  is  vicar,  afforded  Johnson,  occasionally 
and  easily,  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and 
fresh  air,  and  he  attended  also  upon  him  in  town 
in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  offices  of  his 
profession. 

Mr  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable 
assurance,  that  after  being  in  much  agitation, 
Johnson  became  quite  composed,  and  continued 
so  till  his  death. 

Dr  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  fanaticism,  obliged  me  with  the  following 
accounts : — 

"  For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his  fears 
were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of 
his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  2cclA propitia- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of 
faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  jESUS,  as  necessary  be- 
yond all  good  works  whatever,  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 

"He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr  Clarke,  and  to 
read  his  Sermons.     I  asked  him  why  he  pressed 
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Dr  Clarke,  an  Arian.*    *  Because,*  said  he,  *he 
is  fullest  on  the  propitiatory  sacrijfice*  ^ 

Johnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  true 
Christian  scheme,  at  once  rational  and  consola- 
tory, uniting  justice  and  mercy  in  the  Divinity, 
with  the  improvement  of  human  nature,  pre- 
vious to  his  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament  in 
his  apartment,  composed  and  fervently  uttered 
this  prayer,  t 

''Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am 
now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  com- 
memorate, for  the  last  time,  the  death  of  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confi- 
dence may  be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  mercy ; 
enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance ; 
make  this  commemoration  available  to  the  con- 
firmation of  my  faith,  the  establishment  of  my 
hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and 
make  the  death  of  thy  Son  jESUS  Christ 
eflfectual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  pardon  the  multitude  of  my  offences. 
Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy  upon  all  men. 
Support  me  by  thy  Holy  Spint,  in  the  days  of 
weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  re- 
ceive me,  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 

Having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  made 
his  will  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  December,  and 
settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  he  languished  till 
Monday,  the  13th  of  that  month,  when  he  ex- 
pired about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with 
so  little  apparent  pain  that  his  attendants  hardly 
perceived  when  his  dissolution  took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother,  Thomas 
David,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
particulars : — 

"The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was 
certain  his  death  was  near,  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly resigned,  was  seldom  or  never  fretful  or 
out  of  temper,  and  often  said  to  his  faithful 
servant,  who  gave  me  this  account,  'Attend, 
Francis,  to  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  which  is 
the  object  of  greatest  importance  :'  he  also  ex- 
plained to  him  passages  in  the  scripture,  and 
seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  talking  upon  re- 
ligious subjects. 

"On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  the  day 
on  which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morris,  daughter  to 
a  particular  friend  of  his,  called,  and  said  to 
Francis  that  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see 
the  Doctor,  that  she  might  earnestly  request  him 
to  give  her  his  blessing.     Francis  went  into  his 

•  The  change  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Dr  Clarke  is 
thus  mentioned  to  me  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr  Adams, 
blaster  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford: — "The  Doctor's  pre- 
judices were  the  strongest,  and  certainly  in  another  sense  the 
weakest,  that  ever  possessed  a  sensible  man.  You  know  his 
extreme  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  But  did  you  ever  hear  what  he 
told  me  himself?  That  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to  admit  Dr 
Clarke's  name  in  his  Dictionary.  This,  however,  wore  off.  At 
some  distance  of  time  he  advised  with  me  what  books  he  should 
read  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  recommended 
*  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  as  the 
best  of  the  kind ;  and  I  find  in  what  is  called  hLs  '  Prayers  and 
Meditations,'  that  he  was  frequently  employed  in  the  Utter  part 
of  his  time  in  reading  Clarke's  Sermons. 

\  The  Rev.  Mr  Strahan  took  care  to  have  it  preserved,  and 
has  inserted  it  in  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  ai6. 


room,  followed  by  the  young  lady,  and  deliv'ered 
the  message.  The  Doctor  turned  himself  in  the 
bed,  and  said,  'God  bless  you,  my  dear  I' 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.*^  His 
difficult}^  of  breathing  increased  till  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr  Barber  and 
Mrs  Desmoulins,  who  were  sitting  in  the  room, 
observing  that  the  noise  he  made  in  breathing 
had  ceased,  went  to  the  bed,  and  found  he  was 
dead." 

About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  following 
very  agreeable  accoimt  was  communicated  to 
Mr  Malone,  in  a  letter  by  the  Honourable  John 
Byng,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged  for  granting 
me  permission  to  introduce  it  in  my  work. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  Cawston,*  who  sat  up  with  Dr  John- 
son from  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening  till 
ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  And  fix>m 
what  I  can  gather  from  him,  it  should  seem  that 
Dr  Johnson  was  perfectly  composed,  steady  in 
hope,  and  resigned  to  death.  At  the  interval  of 
each  hour,  they  assisted  him  to  sit  up  in  his  bed, 
and  move  his  legs,  which  were  in  much  pain; 
when  he  regularly  addressed  himself  to  fervent 
prayer ;  and  though,  sometimes,  his  voice  foiled 
him,  his  sense  never  did,  during  that  time.  The 
only  sustenance  he  received  was  cider  and  water. 
He  said  his  mind  was  prepared,  and  the  time  to 
his  dissolution  seemed  long.  At  six  in  the  morn- 
ing he  inquired  the  hour,  and,  on  being  in- 
formed, said  that  all  went  on  regularly,  and  he 
felt  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  parted  from 
Cawston,  saying,  *You  should  not  detain  Mr 
Windham's  servant:— I  thank  you;  bear  my 
remembrance  to  your  master.*  Cawston  says, 
that  no  man  could  appear  more  collected,  more 
devout,  or  less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
approaching  minute. 

"  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more  agree- 
able than,  and  somewhat  different  from,  yours, 
has  given  us  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  that 
great  man  died  as  he  lived,  full  of  resignation, 
strengthened  in  faith,  and  joyful  in  hope." 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  asked 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  one  of  his  executors,  where 
he  should  be  buried;  and  on  being  answered, 
"  Doubtless  in  Westminster  Abbey,"  seemed  to 
feel  a  satisfaction  very  natural  to  a  poet;  and 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  very  natural  to  every  man 
of  any  imagination,  who  has  no  family  sepulchre 
in  which  he  can  be  laid  with  his  fathers.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  Monday,  December  20,  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  that  noble  and  re- 
nowned edifice;  and  over  his  grave  was  placed 
a  large  blue  flag-stone,  with  this  inscription  : — 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D., 

Obiit  xiii  die  Decembris 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV 

^tatis  suae  LXXV. 
•  Servant  to  the  Right  Hon.  WUliam  Windham. 
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His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable 
number  of  his  friends,  particularly  such  of  the 
members  of  the  Literary  Club  as  were  then  in 
town;  and  was  also  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  several  of  the  Reverend  Chapter  of  West- 
minster. Mr  Burke,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr 
Windham,  Mr  Langton,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury, 
and  Mr  Colman,  bore  his  pall.  His  schoolfellow, 
Dr  Taylor,  performed  the  mournful  office  of 
reading  the  burial-service. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  affectation 
when  I  declare,  that  I  find  myself  unable  to 
express  all  that  I  felt  upon  the  loss  of  such  a 
"guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.***  I  shall, 
therefore  not  say  one  word  of  my  own,  but  adopt 
those  of  an  emment  friend,*^  which  he  uttered 
with  an  abrupt  felicity  superior  to  all  studied  com- 
positions : — "  He  has  made  a  chasm,  which  not 
only  nothing  can  fill  up,  but  which  nothing  has 
a  tendency  to  fill  up.  Johnson  is  dead.  Let 
us  go  to  the  next  best— there  is  nobody;  no 
man  can  be  said  to  put  you  in  mind  of  Johnson." 

As  Johnson  had  abundant  homage  paid  to 
him  during  his  life,t  so  no  writer  in  this  nation 

*  On  the  subject  of  Johnson  Imayadoptthewordsof  Sir  John 
Harrington,  concerning  his  venerable  tutor  and  diocesan,  Dr 
John  Still,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells:— "Who  hath  given  me 
some  helps,  more  hopes,  all  encouragements  in  my  best  studies  j 
to  whom  I  never  came  but  I  grew  more  religious :  from  whom  I 
never  went,  but  I  parted  better  instructed.  Of  aim,  therefore, 
my  acquaintance,  my  friend,  my  instructor,  if  I  sp<»ik  much  it 
were  not  to  be  marvelled ;  if  I  speak  frankly  it  is  not  to  be 
blamed :  and  though  I  speak  partially,  it  were  to  be  pardoned.** 
Nuev  Aniiquce^  vol.  L  p.  136.  There  is  one  circumstance 
in  Sir  John's  character  of  Bishop  Still,  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Johnson:—"  He  became  so  tamous  a  dinmter  that 
the  leamedest  were  even  'afraid  to  dispute  with  him;  and 
he,  finding  his  own  strength,  could  not  stick  to  warn  them  in 
their  arguments  to  take  heed  to  their  answers,  like  a  perfect 
fencer  that  will  tell  aforehand  in  which  button  he  will  give  die 
venue,  or  like  a  cunning  chess*player  that  will  appoint  beforehand 
with  which  pawn  and  m  what  place  he  will  eive  the  mate.** 

t  Beside  the  dedications  to  nim  by  Dr  Goldsmith,  the  Rev. 
Dr  Franklin,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilson,  which  I  have  mentioned 
according  to  their  dates,  there  vras  one  by  a  lady,  of  a  versifica- 
tion of  "Anineait  and  Ajut,"  and  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr 
Walker,  of  his  "  Rhetorical  Grammar."  1  liave  introduced  into 
this  work  several  compliments  paid  to  him  in  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries ;  but  the  number  of  them  is  so  great  that  we 
may  fairly  say  that  there  was  almost  a  general  tribute. 

Let  me  not  be  forgetful  of  the  honoiir  done  to  him  by  Colonel 

Myddleton,  of  Gwaynynog,  near  Denbigh  j  who.  on  the  banks 

of  a  rivulet  in  his  park,  where  Johnson  delighted  to  stand  and 

repeat  verses,  erected  an  urn  with  the  following  inscription  :— 

"  This  spot  was  oflen  dignified  by  the  presence  of 

Samuel  joiinson,  ll.d., 

Whose  moral  writings,  exactly  conformable  to 

The  preceois  of  Christianity, 

Gave  ardour  to  Virtue  and  confidence  to  Truth.** 

As  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  of  his  fame,  we  must 
reckon  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  artists  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate his  image.  I  can  enumerate  a  bust  by  Mr  Nollekens, 
and  the  many  casts  which  are  made  from  it^  several  pictures  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  one  of  which,  in  the  possession  <h 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr  Humphrey  executed  a  beautiful  mmia- 
ture  in  enamel ;  one  by  Mrs  Frances  Reynolds.  Sir  Joshua's 
sister  •{  one  by  Mr  Zoffanij;  and  one  by  Mr  Opie;  and  the 
following  engravings  of  h»  portrait :  i.  One  by  Cooke,  from  Sir 
Jo:>iiua,  for  the  Proprietor's  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary. 
2.  One  from  ditto,  by  ditto,  for  their  quarto  edition.    3.  One 


by  Trotter,  for  his  "Beauties.**  6.  One  small,  from  Sir 
Joshua,  by  Trotter,  for  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets.**  7.  One 
small,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  "  The  Rambler.**  8.  One 
small,  from  an  original  drawing,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  John 
Simco,  etched  by  Trotter,  for  another  edition  of  his  '*  Lives  of 
the  Poets."  9.  One  small,  no  painter's  name,  etched  by  Taylor, 
for  his  Johnsoniana.  10.  One  folio  whole-length,  with  his  oak- 
stick,  as  described  in  Boswell's  "  Tour,"  drawn  and  etched  by 


ever  had  such  an  accumulation  of  literary 
honours  after  his  death.  A  sermon  upon  that 
event  was  preached  in  St  Mary's  Church, 
Oxford,  before  the  University,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Agutter,  of  Magdalen  College.*  The  Lives, 
the  Memoirs,  the  Essays,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  have  been  published  concerning 
him,  would  make  many  volumes.  The  numerous 
attacks  too  upon  him,  I  consider  as  part  of  his 
consequence,  upon  the  principle  which  he  him- 
self so  well  knew  and  asserted.  Many  who 
trembled  at  his  presence  were  forward  in 
assault  when  they  no  longer  apprehended 
danger.  When  one  of  his  little  pragmatical 
foes  was  invidiously  snarling  at  his  fame,  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  table,  the  Rev.  Dr  Parr 
exclaimed,  with  his  usual  bold  animation,  "  Ay, 
now  that  the  old  lion  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks 
he  may  kick  at  him." 

A  monument  for  him,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
was  resolved  upon  soon  after  his  death,  and  was 
supported  by  a  most  respectable  contribution ; 
but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul's  having 
come  to  a  resolution  of  admitting  monuments 
there,  upon  a  liberal  and  magnificent  plan,  that 
cathedral  was  afterwards  fixed  on,  as  the  place 
in  which  a  cenotaph  should  be  erected  to  his 
memory;  and  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city 
of  Lichfield,  a  smaller  one  is  to  be  erected. 
To  compose  his  epitaph  could  not  but  excite  the 
warmest  competition  of  g^enius.t  If  laudari  a 
laudato  viro  be  praise,  which  is  highly  estimable, 

Trotter,  xx.  One  large  mezzotinto,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by 
Doughty.  X9.  One  large  Roman  head,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by 
Marchi.  13.  One  ocUvo,  holding  a  book  to  his  eye,  from  Sir 
Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  his  works.  14.  One  small^  from  a  drawing 
horn  the  life,  and  ensraved  by  Trotter,  for  his  life,  published  by 
Kearsley.  15.  One  Large,  from  Opie,  by  Mr  Townley  (brother 
of  Mr  Townley,  of  the  CommonsX  an  ingenious  artist,  who 
resided  some  tune  at  Bel-lin.  and  has  the  honour  of  being  en- 
graver to  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  is  one  01  the 
finest  menotintos  that  ever  was  executed ;  and  what  renders  it 
of  extraordinary  value,  the  plate  was  destroyed  after  four  or 
five  impressions  only  were  taken  off.  One  of  them  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  William  Scott.  Mr  Townley  has  lately  been 
prevailed  with  to  execute  and  puUish  another  of  the  same,  that 
it  may  be  more  genendly  circulated  among  the  admirers  of  Dr 
Johnson.  16.  One  large,  from  Sir  Joshua^  first  picture  of  him, 
oy  Heath,  for  this  work,  in  quarto.— X7.  One  octavo,  by  Baker, 
for  the  OCUVO  edition.— x8.  And  one  for  "  Lavater's  Essays  on 
Physiognomy,"  in  which  Johnson's  countenance  is  analyzed 
upon  the  principles  of  that  fanciful  writer.— There  are  also 
several  seals  with  his  head  cut  on  them,  particularly  a  very  fine 
one  by  that  eminent  artist,  Edward  Burch,  Esq.,  R.A.,  in  the 
possession  of  the  younger  Dr  Charles  Bumey. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  his  character,  that 
there  are  copper  pieces  struck  at  Birmingham,  with  his  be.id 
impressed  on  thetn,  «^ch  pass  current  as  halfpence  there,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  country.** 

*  It  is  not  yet  published.— In  a  letter  to  me,  Mr  Agutter  says, 
"  My  sermon  before  the  University  was  more  engaged  with  Dr 
Johnson's  fttaral  than  his  inUUtctual  character.  It  particularly 
examined  his  fear  of  death,  and  suggested  several  reasons  for 
the  apprehensions  of  the  good,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
infidel  ui  their  last  hours ;  this  was  illustrated  by  contrasting 
the  death  of  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Hume ;  the  text  was  Job 

Xxi.  M-2(5."  . 

t  The  Rev.  Dr  Parr,  on  being  requested  to  undertake  it,  thus 
expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  William  Seward,  Esq.  :— 

"  I  leave  this  mighty  task  to  some  hardier  and  socae  abler 
writer.  The  variety  aind  splendour  of  Johnson's  attainments, 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  his  private  virtues,  ai^  his 
literary  publications,  fill  me  with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  confined  and  difficult  species  of  composition,  in 
which  alone  they  can  be  expressed,  with  propriety,  upon  his 
monument."  . 

But  I  understand  that  this  great  scholar  and  warm  admirer  of 
Johnson  has  yielded  to  repeated  solicitations,  and  executed  the 
very  difficult  undertaking.*** 
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I  should  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  omit  the 
following  sepulchral  verses  on  the  author  of 
"The  English  Dictionary,"  written  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Flood.* 

*•  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

Our  Johnson's  memory,  or  inscribe  his  grave; 
His  native  language  claims  this  mournful  space, 
To  pay  the  immortality  he  gave." 

The  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has,  I  trust, 
been  so  developed  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
that  they  who  have  honoured  it  with  a  perusal, 
may  be  considered  as  well  acquainted  with  him. 
As,  however,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should 
collect  into  one  view  the  capital  and  distinguish- 
ing features  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  acquit  myself  of  that  part  of  my 
biographical  undertaking,t  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  do  that  which  many  of  my  readers 
will  do  better  for  themselves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  his 
countenance  of  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue ; 
yet  his  appearance  was  rendered  strange  and 
somewhat  uncouth  by  convulsive  cramps,  by  the 
scars  of  that  distemper  which  it  was  once 
imagined  the  royal  touch  could  cure,  and  by  a 
slovenly  mode  of  dress.  He  had  the  use  only 
of  one  eye ;  yet  so  much  does  mind  govern  and 
even  supply  the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his 
visual  perceptions,  as  far  as  they  extended,  were 
uncommonly  quick  and  accurate.  So  morbid 
was  his  temperament  that  he  never  knew  the 
natural  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  use  of  his 
limbs ;  when  he  walked,  it  was  like  the  struggling 
gait  of  one  in  fetters :  when  he  rode,  he  had  no 
command  or  direction  of  his  horse,  but  was 
carried  as  if  in  a  balloon.  That  with  his  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  life  he  should  have  lived 
seventy-five  years,  is  a  proof  that  an  inherent 
vivida  vis  is  a  powerful  preservative  of  the 
human  frame. 

Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contradictory 
qualities  ;  and  these  will  ever  show  themselves 
in  strange  succession  where  a  consistency,  in 
appearance  at  least,  if  not  reality,  has  not  been 
attained  by  long  habits   of  philosophical  dis- 

•  To  prevent  any  misconception  on  this  subject,  Mr  Malone, 
by  whom  these  lines  were  obhgingly  communicated,  requests  me 
to  add  the  following  remark : — 

•'  In  justice  to  the  late  Mr  Flood,  now  himself  wanting,  and 
highly  meriting,  an  epitaph  from  his  country,  to  which  his 
transcendent  talents  did  the  highest  honour,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  service  ;  it  should  be  observed,  that  these  lines  were  by 
no  means  intended  as  a  regular  monumental  inscription  for  Dr 
Johnson.  Had  he  undertaken  to  write  an  appropriate  and 
discriminative  epitaph  for  that  excellent  and  extraordinary  man, 
those  who  knew  Mr  Flood's  vigour  of  mind  will  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  produced  one  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
subject.  But  the  fact  was  merely  this :  In  Dec.  1789,  after  a 
large  subscription  had  been  made  for  Dr  Johnson's  monument, 
to  which  Mr  Flood  liberally  contributed,  Mr  Malone  luq>pened 
to  call  on  him  at  bis  house,  in  Bemers  Street,  and  the  conversa- 
tion tiuning  on  the  proposed  monument,  Mr  Malone  maintained 
that  the  epitaph,  by  whomsoever  it  should  be  written,  ought  to 
be  in  Latm.  Mr  Flood  thought  differently.  The  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  postscript  to  a  note  on  another  subject,  he  mentioned 
that  he  continued  of  the  same  opinion  as  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  subjoined  the  lines  given  above. 

t  As  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  give  a  different  character  of 
my  illustrious  friend  now,  from  what  I  formerly  gave,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sketch  of  him  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  Hebndes  "  is  here  adopted. 


cipline.  In  proportion  to  the  native  vigour  of 
the  mind,  the  contradictory  qualities  will  be  the 
more  prominent,  and  more  difficult  to  be  ad- 
justed ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  Johnson  exhibited  an  eminent  example  of 
this  remark  which  I  have  made  upon  human 
nature.  At  different  times  he  seemed  a  different 
man,  in  some  respects ;  not,  however,  in  any 
great  or  essential  article,  upon  which  he  had 
&lly  employed  his  mind,  and  settled  certain 
principles  of  duty,  but  only  in  his  manners,  and 
m  the  display  of  argument  and  fancy  in  his 
talk.  He  was  prone  to  superstition,  but  not  to 
credulity.  Though  his  imagination  might  in- 
cline him  to  a  belief  of  the  marvellous  and  the 
mysterious,  his  vigorous  reason  examined  the 
evidence  with  jealousy.  He  was  a  sincere  and 
zealous  Christian,  of  high  Church  of  England 
and  monarchial  principles,  which  he  would  not 
tamely  suffer  to  be  questioned ;  and  had,  pei^ 
haps,  at  an  early  period,  narrowed  his  mind 
somewhat  too  much^  both  as  to  religion  and 
politics.  His  being  impressed  with  the  danger 
of  extreme  latitude  in  either,  though  he  was  of 
a  very  independent  spirit,  occasioned  his  ap- 
pearing somewhat  unfavourable  to  the  prevalence 
of  that  noble  freedom  of  sentiment  wnich  is  the 
best  possession  of  man.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  he  had  many  prejudices,  which,  however, 
frequently  suggested  many  of  hts  pointed  say- 
ings that  rather  show  a  playfulness  of  fancy 
than  any  settled  malignity.  He  was  steady  and 
inflexible  in  maintainmg  the  obligations  of  re- 
ligion and  morality ;  both  from  a  regard  for  the 
order  of  society,  and  from  a  veneration  for  the 
Great  Source  of  all  order ;  correct,  nay,  stem 
in  his  taste  ;  hard  to  please,  and  easily  onended ; 
impetuous  and  irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a 
most  humane  and  benevolent  heart,*  which 
showed  itself  not  only  in  a  most  liberal  charity, 
as  far  as  his  circumstances  would  allow,  but  in 
a  thousand  instances  of  active  benevolence.  He 
was  afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease,  which  made 
him  often  restless  and  fretful ;  and  with  a  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  the  clouds  of  which 
darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy,  and  eave 
a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course  of  thinkmg ; 
we,  therefore,  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his  sallies 
of  impatience  and  passion  at  any  time,  especially 
when  provoked  by  obtrulive  ignorance,  or  pre- 
suming petulance  ;  and  allowance  must  be  made 
for  his  uttering  hasty  and  satirical  sallies  even 
against  his  best  friends.  And,  surely,  when  it 
is  considered  that  "amidst  sickness  and  sorrow* 
he  exerted  his  faculties  in  so  many  works  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  particularly  that  he 
achieved  the  great  and  admirable  Dictionary  of 
our  language,  we  must  be  astonished  at  his  reso- 
lution. The  solemn  text,  "Of  him  to  whom 
much  is  given,  much  will  be  required,"  seems 

*  In  the  Olla  Podrida^  a  collecdon  of  Essays  published  at 
Oxford,  there  Is  an  admirable  paper  upon  the  character  cf 
Johnson,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Home,  the  last  exoellent 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  following  passage  b  eminently  happy : 
— "  To  reject  wisdom,  because  the  person  of  him  who  conumim- 
cates  it  U  uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  inelegant ; — what  is  it, 
but  to  throw  away  a  pine^apple,  and  assign  for  a  reasoo  the 
roughness  of  its  coat  ?  " 
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to  have  been  ever  present  to  his  mind,  in  a 
rigorous  sense,  and  to  have  made  him  dissatisfied 
with  his  labours  and  acts  of  goodness,  however 
comparatively  great ;  so  that  the  unavoidable 
consciousness  of  his  superiority  was,  in  that 
respect,  a  cause  of  disquiet.  He  suffered  so  much 
from  this,  and  from  the  gloom  which  perpetu- 
ally haunted  him,  and  nutde  solitude  frightful, 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  "  If  in  this  life  only 
he  had  hope,  he  was  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
He  loved  praise,  when  it  was  brought  to  him, 
but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it.  He  was  some- 
what susceptible  of  flattery.  As  he  was  general 
and  uncon^ned  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  master  of  any  one  particular  science  j 
but  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  and  various  col- 
lection of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so 
arranged  in  his  mind  as  to  be  ever  in  readiness 
to  be  brought  forth.  But  his  superiority  over 
other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what 
may  be  called  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of 
using  his  mind — a  certain  continual  power  of 
seizing  the  useful  substance  of  all  that  he  knew, 
and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner; 
so  that  knowledge,  which  we  often  see  to  be  no 
better  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  understanding, 
was  in  him  true,  evident,  and  actual  wisdom. 
His  moral  precepts  are  practical;  for  they  are 
drawn  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
human  nature.  His  maxims  carry  conviction; 
for  they  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  common 
sense,  and  a  very  attentive  and  minute  survey 
of  real  life.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  imagery, 
that  he  might  have  been  perpetually  a  poet;  yet 
it  is  remarkable,  that  however  rich  his  prose  is 
in  this  respect,  his  poetical  pieces,  in  general, 
have  not  much  of  that  splendour,  but  are  rather 
distinguished  by  strong  sentiment,  and  acute 
observation,  conveyed  in  harmonious  and 
energetic  verse,  particularly  in  heroic  couplets. 
Though  usually  grave,  and  even  awful  in  his 
deportment,  he  possessed  uncommon  and  pecu- 
liar powers  of  wit  and  humour ;  he  frequently 
indulged  himself  in  colloquial  pleasantry;  and 
the  heartiest  merriment  was  often  enjoyed  in  his 
company;  with  this  great  advantage,  that  it  was 
entirely  free  from  any  poisonous  tincture  of  vice 
or  impiety — it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared 
in  it  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  such  ac- 
curacy in  his  common  conversation,  *  that  he  at 

*  Though  a  perfect  resemblance  of  Johnsoa  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  age,  parts  of  his  character  are  admirably  expressed  by 
Clarendon,  in  drawing  that  of  Lord  Falkland,  whom  the  noble 
and  masterly  historian  describes  at  his  seat  near  Oxford :— "  Such 
an  immeoseness  of  wit,  such  a  solidity  of  judgment,  so  infinite  a 
fancy  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination.  His  acquaint- 
ance was  cultivated  by  the  most  polite  and  aocarate  men.  so 
that  his  house  was  an  tiniversity  in  leu  volume,  whither  tney 
came,  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study,  and  to  examine  and 


all  times  expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  force, 
and  an  elegant  choice  of  language,  the  effect  of 
which  was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud  voice, 
and  a  slow  deliberate  utterance.  In  him  were 
united  a  most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile 
imagination,  which  gave  him  an  extraordinary 
advantage  in  arguing;  for  he  could  reason  close 
or  wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment.  Exult- 
ing in  his  intellectual  strength  and  dexterity,  he 
could,  when  he  pleased,  be  the  greatest  sophist 
that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation  ; 
and,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  a  delight 
in  showing  his  powers,  he  would  often  maintain 
the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and  ingenuity; 
so  that  when  there  was  an  audience,  his  real 
opinions  could  seldom  be  gathered  from  his 
talk;  though  when  he  was  in  company  with  a 
single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  with 
genuine  fairness ;  but  he  was  too  conscientious 
to  make  error  permanent  and  pernicious,  by 
deliberately  writmg  it;  and  in  all  his  numerous 
works,  he  earnestly  inculcated  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  truth;  his  piety  being  constant, 
and  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his  conduct. 

Such  was  Samud  Johnson,  a  man  whose 
talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  were  so 
extraordinary,  that  the  more  his  character  is 
considered,  the  more  he  will  be  regarded  by  the 
present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with  admiration 
and  reverence. 

refine  those  grosser  propositions,  whidi  laaness  and  consent 
made  current  in  conversation." 

Bayle's  account  of  Mcfutgif  may  also  be  a  noted  as  exceedingly 
applicable  to  the  great  subject  of  this  work  :— "  His  illustrious 
fnends  erected  a  very  glorious  montunent  to  him  in  the  collection 
entitled  MtHogiamt,  Those  who  judge  of  things  aright  will 
confess  that  this  collection  is  very  proper  to  show  the  extent 
of  genius  and  learning  which  was  the  character  of  Menage. 
And  I  may  be  bold  to  say  that  the  exceUent  works  ke  published 
will  not  distinguish  himfr^m  othtr  Ummed  men  s»  tuheutr 
tageoHsly  as  tfus.  To  publish  books  of  great  learning,  to  make 
Greek  and  Latin  verses  exceedingly  well  turned,  is  not  a 
common  talent,  I  own ;  neither  is  it  extremely  rare.  It  is  in- 
comparably more  difficult  to  find  men  who  can  furnish  discourse 
about  an  infinite  number  of  things,  and  who  can  diversify  them 
a  hundred  wavs.  How  many  authors  are  there  who  are  admired 
for  their  works,  on  account  of  the  vast  learning  that  is  db- 
played  in  them,  who  are  not  able  to  sustain  a  conversation. 
Those  who  know  Menage  only  by  his  books  might  think 
he  resembled  those  learned  men;  but  if  you  show  the 
Menagiemoj  you  distinguish  him  from  them,  and  make  him 
known  by  a  talent  whioi  is  given  to  very  few  learned  men. 
There  it  appears  that  he  was  a  man  who  spoke  off-hand  a 
thousand  good  things.  His  memorv  extended  to  what  was 
ancient  and  modem ;  to  the  court  and  to  the  dty ;  to  the  dead 
and  to  the  living  languages;  to  things  serious  and  things 
jocose ;  in  a  word,  to  a  thousand  sorts  of  subjects.  That  which 
appeured  a  trifle  to  some  readers  of  the  Menagiatta^  «Hlio  did 
not  consider  drcumstances,  caused  admiration  in  other  readers, 
who  minded  the  difference  between  what  a  man  speaks,  without 
preparation,  and  that  which  he  prepares  for  the  press;  and, 
therefore,  we  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  care  which  hit 
illustrious  firiends  took  to  erect  a  monument  so  capable  of 
giving  him  immortal  glory.  They  were  not  obliged  to  rectify 
what  they  had  heaurd  him  say ;  for,  is  so  doing,  uey  had  not 
been  faithful  historians  of  bis  conversatioo.** 
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The  works  to  which  an  asterisk  (*)  U  affixed  are  those  of  which  Dr  Johnson  acknowledged  the  authorship  to  his  friends,  while 
those  nuu'ked  by  a  dagm  VQ  are  ascertained  to  be  his  by  internal  evidence.  In  this  list,  drawn  up  by  the  biographer,  the  poetical 
works  are  not  includS.  These  consist  of  a  Latin  translation  of  Pope's  "Messiah,"  **  London,"  and  "The  Vani^  of  Human 
Wishes,"  imiuted  from  Juvenal ;  a  Prologue  on  the  opening  of  Dmry  Lane  llieatre  by  Mr  Ganick ;  and  "  Irene,''^  a  Tragedy, 
besides  some  minor  pieces. 


1735.  Abridgment     and     Translation     of     Lobo's 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia.* 

1738.  Part  of  a  Translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's 

History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.* 
[N.B. — As  this  work,  after  some  sheets  were 
printed,    suddenly    stopped,    I    know    not 
whether  any  part  of  it  is  now  to  be  found.] 

FOR  THE  GBNTLBMAN's  MAGAZINE. 

Prefiaice.  t 

Life  of  Father  PauL* 

1739.  A  complete  Vindication  of   the  Licenser  of 

the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  scandalous 
aspersions  of  Mr  Brooke,  author  of  Gustavus 
Vasa.* 
Marmor  Norfolciense :  or,  an  Essay  on  an 
ancient  prophetical  inscription  in  monkish 
rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynne  in 
Norfolk  :  by  Probus  Britannicus.* 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Life  of  Boerhaave. 

Address  to  the  Reader,  f 

Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  the  Editor,  f 

Considerations  on  the  case  of  Dr  Trapp's 
Sermons ;  a  plausible  attempt  to  prove  that 
an  Author's  work  may  be  abridged  without 
injuring  his  property.* 

174a  FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  t 

Life  of  Admiral  Drake.  * 
Life  of  Admiral  Blake.  * 
Life  of  Philip  Barrelier.* 
Essay  on  Epitaphs.* 

1741.  FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Preface. 

A  free  translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles, 

with  an  introduction,  t 
Debate  on  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  of 

the  Rump  Parliament  to  Cromwell  in  1657, 

to  assume   the   Title   of  King:    abridged, 

methodised,  and  digested. t 
Translation  of  Abb6  Guyon's  Dissertation  on 

the  Amazons.  * 
Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Panegyric  on  Dr 

Morin.t 

1742.  FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE, 

Preface,  t 

Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.* 

An  account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman.* 

The  Life  of  Sydenham,  afterwards  prefixed  to 
Dr  Swan's  Edition  of  his  Works.' 

Proposals  for  printing  Bibliothcca  Harleiana, 
or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  that  Catalogue,  in  which  the 
Latin  Accounts  of  the  books  were  written 
by  him.* 


Abridgment,  entitled  Foreign  History,  t 
Essay  on  the  Description  of  China,  from  th« 
French  of  Du  Halde.t 

1743.  Dedication  to  Dr  Mead  of  Dr  James's  Medi- 

cinal Dictionary. 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  t 

Parliamentary  Debates  under  the  name  of 
Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput,  from 
Nov.  19,  1740,  to  Feb.  23,  1742-3,  in- 
clusive.* 

Considerations  on  the  dispute  between  Crousaz 
and  Warburton  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.f 

A  Letter,  announcing  that  the  Life  of  Mr 
Savage  was  speedily  to  be  published  by  a 
person  who  was  favoured  with  his  con- 
fidence, f 

Advertisement  for  Osborne  concerning  the 
Harleian  Catalogue,  t 

1744.  Life  of  Richard  Savage.* 

Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany.* 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Prefece.f 

1745.  Miscellaneous  observations  on  the  Tragedy  of 

Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  Sir  T.  H.'s  (Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's)  Edition  of  Shakspeare, 
and  proposals  for  a  new  Edition  of  that 
Poet.* 

1747.  Plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  English    Lan- 

guage, addressed  to  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of 
Chesterfield.* 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

1748.  Life  of  Roscommon.* 
Foreign  History,  November. f 

FOR   MR  DODSLEY's   rRECEPTOR. 

Preface,  t 

Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit.  * 

1750.  "The  Rambler,"  the  first  Paper  of  which  was 

published  20th  of  March  this  year,  and  the 
last  17th  of  March,  1752,  the  day  on  which 
Mrs  Johnson  died.* 

Letter  in  "  The  General  Advertiser  "  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  perform- 
ance of  **Comus,"  which  was  next  day  to 
be  acted  at  Drury  Lane  Playhouse  for  the 
benefit  of  Milton's  Grand-da\ighter.* 

Preface  and  Postscript  to  Lauder's  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and 
Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradise 
Lost." 

1 75 1.  Life  of   Che}Tiel,   in  the    Miscellany   called 

"The  Student."* 
Letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr 
John   Douglas,   acknowledging    his    Fraud 
concerning    Milton,   in    terms    of   suitable 
Contrition.* 
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Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of  Mrs 
Charlotte  Lennox's  "Female  Quixote."  t 

1753.  Dedication    to    John,    Earl    of    Orrery,    of 

Shakspeare  Illustrated,  by  Mrs  Charlotte 
Lennox.* 
During  this  and  the  following  year  he  wrote 
and  gave  to  his  much-loved  firiend  Dr 
Bathurst,  the  Papers  in  "  The  Adventurer," 
signed  T.* 

1754.  Life  of  Edward  Cave  in  "The  Gentleman's 

Magazine."* 

1755.  A  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and  History  of 

the  Engli^  Language.* 
An  account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of 
the  Variations  of  the  Magnetical  Needle, 
with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at  the  most 
remarkable  Cities  in  Europe,  from  the  year 
1660  to  i860.*  This  he  wrote  for  Mr 
Zachariah  Williams,  an  ingenious  ancient 
Welsh  Gentleman,  £Either  of  Mrs  Ann 
Williams,  whom  he  for  many  years  kindly 
lodged  in  his  house.  It  was  published  with 
a  Translation  into  Italian  by  bignor  Baretti. 
In  a  Copy  of  it,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is  pasted  a 
character  of  the  late  Mr  Zachariah  Williams, 
plainly  written  by  Johnson,  f 

1756.  An  Abridgment  of  his  Dictionary.* 

Several  Essays  in  **The  Universal  Visitor," 
which  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing. All  that  are  marked  mm  two  asterisks 
have  been  ascribed  |to  him,  although  I  am 
confident,  from  internal  evidence,  that  we 
should  except  from  these  *'The  Life  of 
Chaucer,"  "Reflections  on  the  State  of 
Portugal,"  and  **An  Essay  on  Archi- 
tecture : "  and  from  the  same  evidence  I 
am  confident  that  he  wrote  "Further 
Thoughts  on  Agriculture,"  and  "  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  State  of  Literature  and  Authors." 
The  Dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs  written  by 
Pope  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  and  added 
to  his  "  Idler." 

Life  of  Sir  T.  Browne,  prefixed  to  a  new 
edition  of  his  Christian  Morals.* 


IN  THE  LITERARY  BfAGAZINB,  OR 
UNIVERSAL  REVIEW, 

Which  began  in  January,  1756,  his  OrigimU 
Essays  are, 

The  Preliminary  Address,  f 

An  Introduction  to  the  Political  State  of  Great 
Britain,  t 

Remarks  on  the  Militia  Bill.f 

Observations  on  his  Britannic  Majest3^8  Treaties 
with  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  CasseLf 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Afiairs.t 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.  King  of  Prussia. f 

In  the  same  Magazine  his  Reviews  are  of  the 
following  books :  —  **  Birch's  History  of 
the  Royal  Society."— "  Browne's  Chris- 
tian Morab." — **Warton*s  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  vol.  i." 
— **  Hampton's  Translation  of  Polybius." 
— "Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Arguments  in 
proof  of  a  Deity." — "Borlase's  History  of 
the  Isles  of  Scilly." — **  Home's  Experiments 
on     Bleaching.' — "Browne's    History    of 


Jamaica." — "Hales  on  Distilling  Sea 
Waters,  Ventilators  in  Ships,  and  curing 
an  ill  Taste  in  Milk."— "Lucas's  Essay  on 
Waters."  — "Keith's  Catalogue  of  the 
Scottish  Bishops."— "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  xlix." — "Miscellanies,  by 
Elizabeth  Harrison." — "Evans's  Map.  and 
Account  of  the  Middle  Colonies  in  America." 
—"The  Cadet,  a  Military  Treatise."— 
"  The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry  relating  to 
the  present  War  impartially  examined."  t 

"  Mrs  Lennox's  Translation  of  Sully's 
Memoirs." — "Letter  on  the  Case  of  Ad- 
miral Byng." — "Appeal  to  the  People 
concerning  Admiral  Byng." — "Han way's 
Eight  Days'  Journey,  and  Essay  on  Tea." 
— "Some  further  Particulars  in  Relation  to 
the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  gentleman 
of  Oxford."* 

Mr  Jonas  Hanway  having  written  an  angry 
Answer  to  the  Review  of  his  E^ssay  on  Tea, 
Johnson,  in  the  same  Collection,  made  a 
reply  to  it.*  This  is  the  only  instance,  it  is 
believed,  when  he  condescended  to  take 
notice  of  anything  that  had  been  written 
against  him;  and  here  his  chief  intention 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  sport. 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Rochford  of,  and 
Pre£au:e  to,  Mr  Payne's  Introduction  to  the 
Game  of  Draughts.* 

Introduction  to  "The  London  Chronicle,"  an 
evening  paper  which  still  subsists  with  de- 
served credit.* 
1757*  Speech  on  the  subject  of  an  Address  to  the 
Throne  after  the  Expedition  to  Rochefort, 
delivered  by  one  of  his  friends  in  some 
public  meeting.  It  is  printed  in  "The 
Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  October,  I785.t 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  Preface  to 
Sir  William  Chambers's  Designs  of  Chinese 
Buildings,  &c.* 

1758.  "The  Idler,"  which  b^an  April  5,  in  this 

year,    and    was    contmued    till    April    5, 
1760.* 
An    Essay  on  the  Bravery  of   the    English 
Common  Soldiers  was  added  to  it  when 
published  in  volumes.* 

1759.  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  a  Tale.* 
Advertisement  for  the  Proprietors  of  "The 

Idler"  against  certain  persons  who  pirated 

those  Papers  as  they  came  out  singly,  in  a 

Newspaper  called  "The  Universal  Chronicle, 

or  Weekly  Gazette."! 
For  Mrs  Charlotte  Lennox's  English  Version 

of  Brumov, — "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Greek 

Comedy,'^  and  the  General  Conclusion  of 

theBook.t 
Introduction  to  "The  World  Displayed,"  a 

collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  * 
Three  letters  in  "The  Gazetteer,"  concerning 

the  best  plan  for  Blackfriars  Bridge.* 
176a  Address  of  the  Painters  to  George  III.  on  his 

Accession  to  the  Throne,  t 
Dedication  of  Baretti's   Italian  and  English 

Dictionary  to  the  Marq.   of  Abreu,   then 

Envoy-Extraordinary   from    Spain    at    the 

Court  of  Great  Britain. 
Review  in  "The  Gentleman's  Macazine,"  of 

Mr  Ty tier's  acute  and  able  Vindication  of. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots.* 
Introducuon    to    the    Proceedings    of    the 
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Committee     for     Qotbing     the     French 
Prisoners.* 

1 761.  Preface  to  '^Rolt's  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce."* 
Corrections  and  Improvements  for  Mr  Gwyn 
the  Architect's  Pamphlet,  entitled  "ThoughU 
on  the  Coronation  of  George  III."* 

Z762.  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Kennedy's  "  Complete  System  of  Astronomi- 
cal Chronology,  unfolding  the  Scriptures," 
4to  edition.* 
Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Artists' 
Exhibition. 

1763.  Character     of    Collins    in     "The    Poetical 

Calendar,"     published    by     Fawkes    and 

Woty.* 
Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  of  the 

edition  of  Roger  Ascham's  English  Works, 

published  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Bennet.* 
The  life  of  Ascham,  also  prefixed  to  that 

edition.* 
Review  of  "  Telemachus,"  a  Masque,  by  the 

Rev.  George  Graham,  of  Eton  College,  in 

"The  Critical  Review."* 
Dedication   to    the   Queen,   of  Mr    Hoole's 

*  *  Transktion  of  Tasso."* 
Account  of  the  Detection  of  the  Im[>osture 

of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  published  in  the 

Newspapers  and  **  Gentleman's  Magazine."  * 

1764.  Part  of  a  Review  of  Grainger's  "  Sugar  Quae, 

a  Poem,"  in  '*  The  London  Chromcle."* 
Review  of  Goldsmith's  "Traveller,  a  Poem," 
in  "The  Critical  Review."* 

1765.  The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare,  in  eight 

volumes,  8vo,  with  Notes.* 

1766.  "The    Fountains,    a    Fairy   Tale,"    in    Mrs 

Williams's  Miscellanies.* 

1767.  Dedication   to    the   King,    of    Mr    Adams's 

"Treatise  on  the  Globes."* 

1769.  Character  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Zach.  Mudge,  in 

"The  London  Chronicle."* 

1770.  The  False  Alarm.* 

177 1.  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting 

Falkland's  Islands.* 

1772.  Defence  of  a  Schoolmaster ;  dictated  to  me  for 

the  House  of  Lords.* 
Argument  in  support  of  the  Law  of   Vicious 
Intromission ;  dictated  to  me  for  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland.* 

1773.  Preface  to  Macbean's  "Dictionary  of  Ancient 

Geography." 
Argument  in  Favour  of  the  Rights  of  Lay 
Patrons;   dictated  to  me  for  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.* 

1774.  The  Patriot.* 

1775.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
Proposals  for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs 

Charlotte      Lennox,     in     three     volumes 

quarto.* 
Preface  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian 

and  English,  t 
Taxation    no    Tyranny;    an    answer    to    the 

Resolutions  and   Address  of  the  American 

Congress.* 
Argument    on    the     Case    of    Dr    Memis ; 

dictated  to  me  for  the  Court  of  Session 

in  Scotland.* 
Argument  to  prove  that  the  Corporation  of 

Stirling  was  corrupt ;  dictated  to  me  for  the 

House  of  Lords.* 


1776.  Argument  in  Support  of  the  Risht  of  immediate 

and  personal  Reprehension  uom  the  Pulpit ; 
dictated  to  me.* 
Proposals  for  publishing  an  Analysis  of  the 
Scotch  Celtic  Language,  by  the  Reverend 
William  Shaw.* 

1777.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Posthumous 

Works  of  Dr  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester.* 
Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  that 

Prekte;  prefixed  to  those  Works.* 
Various   Papers   and    Letters  in  Favour   of 

the  Reverend  Dr  Dodd. 
178a  Advertisement  for  his  Mend  Mr  Thrale  to  the 

Worthy  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  South- 

wark.* 
The  first  Paragraph  of  Mr  Thomas  Davies's 

lifeofGarrick.* 

1781.  Prefiu:e8,   Biographical   and    Critical,  to    the 

Works  of  the  most  eminent  En|^ish  Po^; 
afterwards  published  with  the  Title  of  the 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets.* 

Argument  on  the  Importance  of  the  Regis- 
tration of  Deeds;  dictated  to  me  for  an 
Election  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.* 

On  the  Distinction  between  Tory  and  Whig; 
dictated  to  me.* 

On  Vicarious  Punishments,  and  the  great 
Propitiation  for  the  Sins  of  the  World  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  dictated  to  me.* 

Argument  in  favour  of  Joseph  Knight,  to 
African  Negro,  who  claimcMl  his  Ubertf  in 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 
obtained  it ;  dictated  to  me.* 

Defence  of  Mr  Robertson,  Printer  of  "The 
Caledonian  Mercury,"  against  the  Society  of 
Procurators  in  Edinburgh,  for  having  in- 
serted in  his  paper  a  ludicrous  Paragraph 
against  them ;  demonstrating  that  it  was  not 
an  injurious  Libel ;  dictated  to  me.* 

1782.  The  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  Reply, 

by  the  Reverend  Mr  Shaw,  to  a  person  at 
Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Clarke,  refuting 
his  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Poems  published  by  Mr  James  Macphersoa 
as  Translations  from  Ossian.f 
1784.  List  of  the  Authors  of  the  Universal  History, 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
pnnted  in  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine " 
tor  December,  this  year.* 

VARIOUS  YEARS. 

Letters  to  Mrs  Thrale.* 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  which  he  delivered 

to  the  Rev.  Mr  Strahan,  enjoining  him  to 

publish  them.* 
Sermons,  left  for  publication  by  John  Taylor, 

LL.D.,   Prebendary    of   Westminster,  and 

given  to  the  world  by  the  Rev.   Samuel 

Hayes,  A.M.t 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  prose 
works  of  this  extraordinary  man,  wmch  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  and  am  at  liberty  to  mention;  Imt 
we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  many  more  which  are  yet 
concealed;  and  we  may  add  to  the  account  the 
numerous  Letters  which  he  wrote,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable part  are  yet  unpublished.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  persons  in  whose  possession  they  are  MriU  &VOQI 
the  world  with  them. 

JAMXS  6OSWBLL. 


FAC  Similes  ^d?  Joakso^'^  ^ma^uwj&^y. 
^  iJifii  ^wi.  '&3/j^  l!^  iH)  flyjoifc  tM^ 


The  following  Advertisement  appeared  in  the   Third  Edition  of  the 

*^Tour  to  the  Hebrides" 


PREPJRING  FOR  THE  PRESS,  IN  ONE  VOLVUAE  QUJRTO. 


THE    LIFE    OF    SAMUEL    JOHNSON,    LL.D. 

Bv  JAMES  BOSWELL,  Esq. 

Mr  Boswell  has  been  collecting  materials  for  this  work  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  during  which  he  was  honoured  with  the  intimate  friendship 
of  Dr  Johnson;  to  whose  memory  he  is  ambitious  to  erect  a  literary 
monument,  worthy  of  so  great  an  author,  and  so  excellent  a  man. 
Dr  Johnson  was  well  informed  of  his  design,  and  obligingly  communicated 
to  him  several  curious  particulars.  With  these  will  be  interwoven  the 
most  authentic  accounts  that  can  be  obtained  from  those  who  knew 
him  best ;  many  sketches  of  his  conversation  on  a  multiplicity  of  subjects 
with  various  persons,  some  of  them  the  most  eminent  of  the  age ;  a  great 
number  of  letters  from  him  at  different  periods,  and  several  original  pieces 
dictated  by  him  to  Mr  Boswell,  distinguished  by  that  peculiar  energy  which 
marked  every  emanation  of  his  mind. 

Mr  Boswell  takes  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
many  valuable  communications  which  he  has  received  to  enable  him 
to  render  his  ''  Lifb  of  Dr  Johnson  "  more  complete.  His  thanks  are 
particularly  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Adams,  the  Rev.  Dr  Taylor,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr  Langton,  Dr  Brocklesby,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wharton, 
Mr  Hector  of  Birmingham,  Mrs  Porter,  and  Miss  Seward. 

.  He  has  ahready  obtained  a  large  collection  of  Dr  Johnson's  letters 
to  his  friends,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  for  such  others  as  yet  remain 
in  private  hands,  which  he  is  the  more  desirous  of  collecting,  as  all  the 
letters  of  that  great  man,  which  he  has  yet  seen,  are  written  with  peculiar 
precision  and  elegance  ;  and  he  is  confident  that  the  publication  of 
the  whole  of  Dr  Johnson's  epbtolary  correspondence  will  do  him  the 
highest  honour. 
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My  Dear  Sir, 

In  every  narrative,  whether  historical  or  biographical,  authenticity 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Of  this  I  have  ever  been  so  firmly  persuaded,  that 
I  inscribed  a  former  work  to  that  person  who  was  the  best  judge  of  its  truth.  I 
need  not  tell  you  I  mean  General  Paoli,  who,  after  his  great  though  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  preserve  the  h'berties  of  his  country,  has  found  an  honourable  asylum  in 
Britain,  where  he  has  now  lived  many  years  the  object  of  Royal  regard  and  private 
respect;  and  whom  I  cannot  name  without  expressing  my  very  grateful  sense  of  the 
uniform  kindness  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  show  me. 

The  friends  of  Doctor  Johnson  can  best  judge,  from  internal  evidence,  whether 
the  nmnerous  conversations  which  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ensuing  pages, 
are  correctly  related.  To  them,  therefore,  I  wish  to  appeal  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  portrait  here  exhibited  to  the  world. 

As  one  of  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  you  have  a  title  to 
this  address.  You  have  obligingly  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  original  manuscript 
of  this  Tour,  and  can  vouch  for  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  present  publication.  Your 
literary  alliance  with  our  much-lamented  friend,  in  consequence  of  having  undertaken 
to  render  one  of  his  labours  more  complete  by  your  edition  of  "  Shakspeare,"  a 
work  which  I  am  confident  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  public,  gives 
you  another  claim.  But  I  have  a  still  more  powerful  inducement  to  prefix  your 
name  to  this  volume,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know  that 
I  enjoy  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  friendship ;  and  of  thus  publicly  testifying 
the  sincere  regard  with  which  I  am, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  £uthful 

and  obedient  Servant, 

JAMES  BOSWELL. 
London,  ^totk  SipUmbtr  1785. 


ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

Animated  by  the  very  favourable  reception  which  two  large  impressions  of  this 
Work  have  had,  it  has  been  my  study  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  I  could  in  this 
edition,  by  correcting  some  inaccuracies  which  I  discovered  myself,  and  some  which 
the  kindness  of  friends  or  the  scrutiny  of  adversaries  pointed  out.  A  few  notes  are 
added,  of  which  the  principal  object  is  to  refute  misrepresentation  and  calumny. 

To  the  animadversions  in  the  periodical  journals  of  criticism,  and  in  the  numerous 
publications,  to  which  my  book  has  given  rise,  I  have  made  no  answer.  Every  work 
must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merit  I  cannot,  however,  omit  this  opportunity  of 
returning  thanks  to  a  gentleman  who  published  a  Defence  of  my  "Journal,"  and 
has  added  to  the  favour  by  commimicating  his  name  to  me  in  a  very  obliging  letter. 

It  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  the  futile 
remarks,  to  many  of  which,  a  petty  national  resentment,  unworthy  of  my  countrymen, 
has  probably  given  rise;  remarks,  which  have  been  industriously  circulated  in  the 
public  prints  by  shallow  or  envious  cavillers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
world  that  Dr  Johnson's  character  has  been  lessened  by  recording  such  various  instances 
of  his  lively  wit  and  acute  judgment  on  every  topic  that  was  presented  to  his  mind. 
In  the  opinion  of  every  person  of  taste  and  knowledge  that  I  have  conversed  with, 
it  has  been  greatly  heightened;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  this  specimen  of 
the  colloquial  talents  and  extemporaneous  effusions  of  my  illustrious  fellow-traveller 
will  become  still  more  valuable  when,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  he  shall  have  become  an 
ancient;  when  all  those  who  can  now  bear  testimony  to  the  transcendent  powers  of 
his  mind  shall  have  passed  away,  and  no  other  memorial  of  this  great  and  good  man 
shall  remain  but  the  following  Journal,  the  other  anecdotes  and  letters  preserved 
by  his  friends,  and  those  incomparable  works  which  have  for  many  years  been  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  will  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as  the  English  language 
shall  be  spoken  or  understood. 

J.   B. 

London,  15M  Ati^^t  17S6. 
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"  He  was  of  an  admirable  pregnancy  of  wity  and  tJiat  pregnancy 
much  improved  by  continual  study  from  his  childhood;  by  which 
he  had  gotten  such  a  promptness  in  expressing  his  mindy  that  his 
ex  temporal  speeches  were  little  inferior  to  his  premeditated  writings, 
Many^  no  doubt^  had  read  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  than  hey  but 
scarce  ever  any  concocted  his  reading  into  judgment  as  he  didP 

—Baker's  "Chronicle." 
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Dr  Johnson  had  for  many  years  given  me 
hopes  that  we  should  go  together,  and  visit  the 
Hebrides.  Martin's  Account  of  those  islands 
had  impressed  us  with  a  notion  that  we  might 
there  contemplate  a  system  of  life  almost  totally 
different  from  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
see ;  and  to  find  simplicity  and  wildness,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  remote  time  or  place,  so 
near  to  our  native  fi^reat  island,  was  an  object 
within  the  reach  of  reasonable  curiosity.  Dr 
Johnson  has  said  in  his  "Journey,"  "that  he 
scarcely  remembered  how  the  wish  to  visit 
the  Hebrides  was  excited ;  ^  but  he  told  me,  in 
summer  1763,  that  his  father  put  Martin's 
Account  into  his  hands  when  ne  was  very 
young,  and  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  it. 
We  reckoned  there  would  be  some  incon- 
veniences and  hardships,  and  perhaps  a  little 
danger ;  but  these  we  were  persuaded  were 
magnified  in  the  imagination  of  everybody. 
When  I  was  at  Femey,  in  1764,  I  mentioned 
our  design  to  Voltaire.  He  looked  at  me,  as  if 
I  had  talked  of  going  to  the  North  Pole,  and 
said,  "  You  do  not  insist  on  my  accompanying 
you?"— "No,  Sir.**— "Then  I  am  very  wiUing 
you  should  go."  I  was  not  afraid  that  our 
curious  expedition  would  be  prevented  by  such 
apprehensions ;  but  I  doubtea  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  prevail  on  Dr  Johnson  to  relinquish, 
for  some  time,  the  felicity  of  a  London  life, 
which,  to  a  man  who  can  enjoy  it  with  full 
intellectual  relish,  is  apt  to  niake  existence  in 
any  narrower  sphere  seem  insipid  or  irksome. 
I  doubted  that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  come 
down  from  his  elevated  state  of  philosophical 
dignity;  from  a  superiority  of  wisdom  among 
the  wise,  and  of  learning  among  the  learned ; 
and  from  flashin^^  his  wit  upon  minds  bright 
enough  to  reflect  it 

He  had  disappointed  my  expectations  so  long, 
that  I  began  to  despair ;  but  m  spring  17^3,  he 
talked  of  coming  to  Scotland  that  year  with  so 


much  firmness,  that  I  hoped  he  was  at  last  in 
earnest  I  knew  that,  if  he  were  once  launched 
from  the  metropolis,  he  would  go  forward  very 
well ;  and  I  got  our  common  friends  there  to 
assist  in  setting  him  afloat  To  Mrs  Thrale  in 
particular,  whose  enchantment  over  him  seldom 
failed,  I  was  much  obliged.  It  was,  "  Pll  give 
thee  a  wind.^—''  Thou  art  kind:'— To  attract 
him,  we  had  invitations  from  the  chiefs  Mac- 
donald  and  Macleod;  and,  for  additional  aid, 
I  wrote  to  Lord  Elibank,  Dr  William  Robertson, 
and  Dr  Beattie. 

To  Dr  Robertson,  so  far  as  my  letter  con- 
cerned the  present  subject,  I  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Otu:  friend,  Mr  Samuel  Johnson,  is  in  great 
health  and  spirits ;  and,  I  do  think,  has  a  serious 
resolution  to  visit  Scotland  this  year.  The  more 
attraction,  however,  the  better ;  and  therefore, 
though  I  know  he  will  be  happy  to  meet  you 
there,  it  will  forward  the  scheme,  if,  in  your 
answer  to  this,  you  express  yourself  concerning 
it  with  that  power  of  which  you  are  so  happily 
possessed,  and  which  may  be  so  directed  as  to 
operate  strongly  upon  him." 

His  answer  to  that  part  of  my  letter  was  quite 
as  I  could  have  wished.  It  was  written  with 
the  address  and  persuasion  of  the  historian  of 
America. 

"When  I  saw  you  last,  you  gave  us  some 
hopes  that  you  might  prevail  with  Mr  Johnson 
to  make  out  that  excursion  to  Scotland,  with  the 
expectation  of  which  we  have  long  flattered 
ourselves.  If  he  could  order  matters  so,  as  to 
pass  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  close 
of  the  summer  session,  and  then  visit  some  of 
the  Highland  scenes,  I  am  confident  he  would 
be  pleased  with  the  grand  features  of  nature  in 
many  parts  of  this  country :  he  will  meet  with 
many  persons  here  who  respect  him,  and  some 
whom  I  am  persuaded  he  will  think  not  un- 
worthy of  his  esteem.  I  wish  he  would  make 
the  experiment    He  sometimes  cracks  his  jokes 
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upon  us  ;  but  he  will  find  that  we  can  distinguish 
between  the  stabs  of  malevolence,  and  the 
rebukes  of  the  righteous^  which  are  like  excellent 
oilj*  and  break  not  the  head.  Offer  my  best 
compliments  to  him,  and  assure  him  that  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
under  my  roof" 

To  Dr  Beattie  I  wrote,  "The  chief  intention 
of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you,  that  I  now  seriously 
believe  Mr  Samuel  Johnson  will  visit  Scotland 
this  year:  but  I  wish  that  every  power  of 
attraction  may  be  employed  to  secure  our 
having  so  valuable  an  acauisition,  and  therefore 
I  hope  you  will  without  delay  write  to  me  what 
I  know  you  think,  that  I  may  read  it  to  the 
mighty  sage,  with  proper  emphasis,  before  I 
leave  London,  which  I  must  do  soon.  He  talks 
of  you  with  the  same  warmth  that  he  did  last 
year.  We  are  to  see  as  much  of  Scotland  as 
we  can,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
We  shall  not  be  long  of  being  at  Marischal 
College.t  He  is  particularly  desirous  of  seeing 
some  of  the  Western  Islands." 

Dr  Beattie  did  better :  ipse  venit.  He  was, 
however,  so  polite  as  to  waive  his  privilege  of 
nil  mihi  rescribas^  and  wrote  from  Edinburgh, 
as  follows : 

"Your  very  kind  and  agreeable  favour  of 
the  2oth  of  April  overtook  me  here  yesterday, 
after  having  gone  to  Aberdeen,  which  place  I 
left  about  a  week  ago.  I  am  to  set  out  this  day 
for  London,  and  hope  to  have  the  honour  of 
paying  my  respects  to  Mr  Johnson  and  you, 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  hence.  I  shall  then 
do  what  I  can  to  enforce  the  topic  you  mention  ; 
but  at  present  I  cannot  enter  upon  it,  as  I  am 
in  a  very  great  hurry ;  for  I  intend  to  begin  my 
journey  within  an  hour  or  two." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  threw  some 
pleasing  motives  into  the  northern  scale.  But, 
mdeed,  Mr  Johnson  loved  all  that  he  heard,  from 
one  whom  he  tells  us,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Gray  found  "a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good 
man." 

My  Lord  Elibank  did  not  answer  my  letter  to 
his  lordship  for  some  time.  The  reason  will 
appear,  when  we  come  to  the  isle  of  Sky.  I 
shall  then  insert  my  letter,  with  letters  from  his 
lordship,  both  to  myself  and  Mr  Johnson.  I 
beg  it  may  be  understood,  that  I  insert  my  own 
letters,  as  I  relate  my  own  sayings,  rather  as 
keys  to  what  is  valuable  belonging  to  others, 
than  for  their  own  sake. 

Luckily  Mr  Justice  (now  Sir  Robert)  Cham- 
bers, who  was  about  to  sail  for  the  East  Indies, 
was  going  to  take  leave  of  his  relations  at  New- 
castle, and  he  conducted  Dr  Johnson  to  that 
town.  Mr  Scott,  of  University  College,  Oxford 
(now  Dr  Scott  of  the  Commons),  accompanied 
him  from  thence  to  Edinburgh.  With  such 
propitious  convoys  did  he  proceed  to  my  native 

*  Our  friend  Edmund  Burke,  who  by  this  time  had  received 
some  pretty  severe  strokes  from  Dr  Johnson,  on  account  of  the 
unhappy  diflference  in  their  politics,  upon  my  repeating  this 
passage  to  him,  exclaimed,  '*  Oil  of  Vitnol !  '* 

t  This,  I  find,  is  a  Scotticism.  I  should  have  saud,  "  It  will 
not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  at  Marischal  College." 


city.  But,  lest  metaphor  should  make  it  be 
supposed  he  actually  went  by  sea,  I  choose  to 
mention  that  he  travelled  in  post-chaises,  of 
which  the  rapid  motion  was  one  of  his  most 
favourite  amusements. 

Dr  Samuel  Johnson's  character,  religious, 
moral,  political,  and  literary,  nay  his  figure  and 
manner,  are,  I  believe,  more  generally  known 
than  those  of  almost  any  man;  yet  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  here  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  hinu 
Let  my  readers  then  remember  that  he  was  a 
sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  of  high  Church  of 
England  and  monarchical  principles,  which  he 
would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  questioned;  steady 
and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  erf* 
piety  and  virtue,  both  from  a  regard  to  the 
order  of  society,  and  from  a  veneration  for  the 
Great  Source  of  all  order;  correct,  nay  stem 
in  his  taste;  hard  to  please,  and  easily  offended, 
impetuous  and  irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a 
most  humane  and  benevolent  heart;  having  a 
mind  stored  with  a  vast  and  various  collection 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  he  com- 
municated with  peculiar  perspicuity  and  force, 
in  rich  and  choice  expression.  He  united  a 
most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile  imagina- 
tion, which  gave  him  an  extraordinary  advan- 
tage in  arguing;  for  he  could  reason  close  or 
wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment.  He 
could,  when  he  chose  it,  be  the  greatest  sophist 
that  ever  wielded  a  weapon  in  the  scho<Ms  of 
declamation;  but  he  indulged  this  only  in  con- 
versation; for  he  owned  he  sometimes  talked 
for  victory ;  he  was  too  conscientious  to  make 
error  permanent  and  pernicious,  by  deliberately 
writing  it.  He  was  conscious  of  his  superiority. 
He  loved  praise  when  it  was  brought  to  him; 
but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it.  He  was  some- 
what susceptible  of  flattery.  His  mind  was  so 
full  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  per- 
petually a  poet.  It  has  been  often  remarked 
that  in  his  poetical  pieces,  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted are  so  few,  because  so  excellent,  his 
style  is  easier  than  in  his  prose.  There  is  decep- 
tion in  this:  it  is  not  easier,  but  better  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  verse;  as  one  may  dance  with 
grace,  whose  motions,  in  ordinary  walking, 
in  the  common  step,  are  awkward.  He  had  a 
constitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of  which 
darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy,  and  gave 
a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course  of  thinking: 
yet,  though  grave  and  awful  in  his  deportment, 
when  he  thought  it  necessary  or  proper,  he 
frequently  indulged  himself  in  pleasantry  and 
sportive  sallies.  He  was  prone  to  superstition, 
but  not  to  credulity.  Though  his  imagination 
might  incline  him  to  a  belief  of  the  marvellous, 
and  the  mysterious,  his  vigorous  reason  ex- 
amined the  evidence  with  jealousy.  He  had  a 
loud  voice,  and  a  slow  deliberate  utterance, 
which  no  doubt  gave  some  additional  weight 
to  the  sterling  metal  of  his  conversation.  Lord 
Pembroke  said  once  to  me  at  Wilton,*^  with  a 
happy  pleasantry,  and  some  truth,  that  "Dr 
Jonnson^s  sayings  would  not  appear  so  extra- 
ordinary, were  it  not  for  his  bow-wow  wety:^ 
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but  I  admit  the  truth  of  this  only  on  some 
occasions.  The  Messiah^  played  upon  the  Cajtter- 
bury  organ,  is  more  sublime  than  when  played 
upon  an  inferior  instrument:  but  very  slight 
music  will  seem  grand,  when  conveyed  to  the 
ear  through  that  majestic  medium.  While 
therefore  Dr  Johnson's  sayings  are  read,  let  his 
manner  be  taken  along  with  them.  Let  it  how- 
ever be  observed,  that  the  sayings  themselves 
are  generally  great;  that,  though  he  might  be 
an  ordinary  composer  at  times,  he  was  for  the 
most  part  a  Handel — His  person  was  large, 
robust,  I  may  say  approaching  to  the  gigantic, 
and  grown  unwieldy  from  corpulency.  His  coun- 
tenance was  naturally  of  the  cast  of  an  ancient 
statue,  but  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  scars 
of  that  ei/il,  which,  it  was  formerly  imagined, 
the  royal  touch  could  cure.  He  was  now  m  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  and  was  become  a  little  dull  of 
hearing.  His  sight  had  always  been  somewhat 
weak;  yet,  so  much  does  mind  govern,  and  even 
supply  the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  percep- 
tions were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate. 
His  head,  and  sometimes  also  his  body,  shook  with 
a  kind  of  motion  like  the  effect  of  a  palsy:  he 
appeared  to  be  frequently  disturbed  by  cramps, 
or  convulsive  contractions,*  of  the  nature  of 
that  distemper  called  St  Vitu^s  dance.  He  wore 
a  full  suit  of  plain  brown  clothes,  with  twisted 
hair-buttons  of  the  same  colour,  a  large  bushy 
greyish  wig,  a  plain  shirt,  black  worsted  stock- 
mgs,  and  silver  buckles.  Upon  this  tour,  when 
journeying,  he  wore  boots,  and  a  very  wide 
brown  cloth  great-coat,  with  pockets  which 
mi^ht  have  almost  held  the  two  volumes  of  his 
folio  Dictionary;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a 
large  English  oak  stick.  Let  me  not  be  censured 
for  mentioning  such  minute  particulars.  Every 
thing  relative  to  so  great  a  man  is  worth  observ- 
ing. I  remember  Dr  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
rhetorical  lectures  at  Glasgow,**  told  us  he  was 
glad  to  know  that  Milton  wore  latchets  in  his 
shoes,  instead  of  buckles.  When  I  mention  the 
oak  stick,  it  is  but  letting  Hercules  have  his 
club  ;  and,  by-and-by,  my  readers  will  find  this 
stick  will  bud,  and  produce  a  good  joke. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  "the  COMBINATION 
and  the  form'*  of  that  Wonderful  Man,  whom  I 
venerated  and  loved  while  in  this  world,  and 
after  whom  I  gaze  with  humble  hope,  now  that 
it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  him  to 
a  better  world,  will  serve  to  introduce  to  the 
fancy  of  my  readers  the  capital  object  of  the 
following  journal,  in  the  course  of  which  I  trust 
they  will  attain  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  him. 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  was  announced 
almost  as  soon  as  he  began  to  appear  in  the 

*  Such  they  appeared  to  me ;  bat  since  the  fint  edition,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me,  "  that  Dr  Johnson's  ex* 
traordinary  gestures  were  only  habits,  in  which  he  indulged 
himself  at  certain  times.  When  in  company^  where  he  was  not 
free,  or  when  engaged  earnestly  in  conversation,  he  never  gave 
way  to  such  habits,  which  proves  that  they  were  not  involtmtary." 
I  Ktill  however  think,  that  these  gestures  were  involuntary :  for 
f.urely  had  not  that  been  the  case,  he  would  hav«  restrained 
them  in  the  public  streefs. 


world  of  letters.     In  his  London,  a  poem,  are 
the  following  nervous  lines  :  ***^ 

"  For  who  would  leave,  unbrib'd,  Hibemia's  land? 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away ; 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay." 

The  truth  is,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  he  allowed  himself  to  look  upon  all 
nations  but  his  own  as  barbarians :  not  only 
Hibemia,  and  Scotland,  but  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France,  are  attacked  in  the  same  poem.  If  he 
was  particularly  prejudiced  against  the  Scots, 
it  was  because  they  were  more  in  his  way ; 
because  he  thought  their  success  in  England 
rather  exceeded  the  due  proportion  of  their  real 
merit ;  and  because  he  could  not  but  see  in 
them  that  nationality  which  I  believe  no  liberal- 
minded  Scotsman  will  deny.  He  was  indeed, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  at  bottom  much 
of  a  John  Bull;  much  of  a  blunt  true-bom 
Englishman,  There  was  a  stratum  of  common 
clay  under  the  rock  of  marble.  He  was  vora- 
ciously fond  of  good  eating  ;  and  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  that  quality  called  hutnour,  which  gives 
an  oiliness  and  a  gloss  to  every  other  quality. 

I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  completely  a  citizen  of 
the  world. —  In  my  travels  through  Holland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Corsica,  France,  I 
never  felt  myself  from  home ;  and  I  sincerely 
love  "  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and 
nation."  I  subscribe  to  what  my  late  truly 
learned  and  philosophical  friend  Mr  Crosbie 
said,  that  the  English  are  better  animals  than 
the  Scots ;  they  are  nearer  the  fun ;  their 
blood  is  richer,  and  more  mellow :  but  when 
I  humour  any  of  them  in  an  outrageous  con- 
tempt of  Scotland,  I  fairly  own  I  treat  them 
as  children.  And  thus  I  have,  at  some 
moments,  found  myself  obliged  to  treat  even 
Dr  Johnson. 

To  Scotland  however  he  ventured ;  and  he 
returned  from  it  in  great  good  humour,  with 
his  prejudices  much  lessened,  and  with  very 
grateful  feelings  of  the  hospitality  with  which 
he  was  treated ;  as  is  evident  from  that 
admirable  work,  his  "Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,"  which,  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment, has  been  misapprehended,  even  to 
rancour,  by  many  of  my  countrymen. 

To  have  the  company  of  Chambers  and 
Scott,  he  delayed  his  journey  so  long,  that 
the  Court  of  Session,  which  rises  on  the  eleventh 
of  August,  was  broke  up  before  he  got  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

On  Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of  August, 
1773,  late  in  the  evening,  I  received  a  note 
from  him,  that  he  was  arrived  at  Boyd's  inn, 
at  the  head  of  the  Canongate.*"  I  went  to  him 
directly.  He  embraced  me  cordially;  and  I 
exulted  in  the  thought,  that  I  now  had  him 
actually  in  Caledonia.  Mr  Scott's  amiable 
manners,  and  attachment  to  our  Socrates,  at  once 
united  me  to  him.  He  told  me  that,  before  I 
came  in,  the  Doctor  had  unluckily  had  a  bad 
specimen   of  Scottish    cleanliness.      He  then 
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drank  no  fermented  liquor.  He  asked  to  have 
his  lemonade  made  sweeter;  upon  which  the 
waiter,  with  his  greasy  fingers,  lifted  a  lump 
of  sugar^  and  put  it  into  it.  The  Doctor,  in 
indignation,  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  Scott 
said,  he  was  afraid  he  would  have  knocked 
the  waiter  down.  Mr  Johnson  told  me,  that 
such  another  trick  was  played  him  at  the  house 
of  a  lady  in  Paris.  He  was  to  do  me  the  honour 
to  lodge  under  my  roof.  I  regretted  sincerely 
that  I  had  not  also  a  room  for  Mr  Scott  Mr 
Johnson  and  I  walked  arm-in-arm  up  the  High 
Street,  to  my  house  in  James's  Court  :*"  it  was  a 
dusky  night :  I  could  not  prevent  his  being 
assailed  by  the  evening  effluvia  of  Edinburgh.  I 
heard  a  late  baronet,  of  some  distinction  in  the 
political  world  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
rei^,  observe,  that  "walking  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  at  night  was  pretty  perilous,  and  a 
good  deal  odoriferous."  The  peril  is  much 
abated  by  the  care  which  the  ma^strates  have 
taken  to  enforce  the  city  laws  against  throwing 
foul  water  from  the  windows ;  but,  from  the 
structure  of  the  houses  in  the  old  town,  which 
consist  of  many  stories,  in  each  of  which  a 
different  family  lives,  and  there  being  no  covered 
sewers,  the  odour  still  continues.  A  zealous 
Scotsman  would  have  wished  Mr  Johnson  to 
be  without  one  of  his  five  senses  upon  this 
occasion.  As  we  marched  slowly  along,  he 
grumbled  in  my  ear,  "  I  smell  you  in  the  dark ! " 
But  he  acknowledged  that  the  breadth  of  the 
street,  and  the  loftiness  of  the  buildings  on  each 
side,  made  a  noble  appearance. 

My  wife  had  tea  ready  for  him,  which  it  is 
well  known  he  delighted  to  drink  at  all  hours, 
particularly  when  sitting  up  late,  and  of  which 
his  able  defence  against  Mr  Jonas  Hanway 
should  have  obtained  him  a  magnificent  reward 
from  the  East  India  Company.  He  showed 
much  complacency  upon  finding  that  the  mistress 
of  the  house  was  so  attentive  to  his  singular 
habit ;  and  as  no  man  could  be  more  polite  when 
he  chose  to  be  so,  his  address  to  her  was  most 
courteous  and  engaging;  and  his  conversation 
soon  charmed  her  into  a  forgetfulness  of  his 
external  appearance. 

I  did  not  begin  to  keep  a  regular  full  journal 
till  some  days  after  we  had  set  out  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  I  have  luckily  preserved  a  good  many 
firagnients  of  his  Memorcudlia  from  his  very  first 
evening  in  Scotland. 

We  had,  a  little  before  this,  had  a  trial  for 
murder,**^  j^  which  the  judges  had  allowed  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  since  its  commission  as  a 
plea  in  bar,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
prescription  in  the  civil  law,  which  Scotland 
and  several  other  countries  in  Europe  have 
adopted.  He  at  first  disapproved  of  this ;  but 
then  he  thought  there  was  something  in  it,  if 
there  had  been  for  twenty  years  a  neglect  to 
prosecute  a  crime  which  was  known.  He  would 
not  allow  that  a  murder,  by  not  being  discovered 
for  twenty  years,  should  escape  punishment 
AVe  talked  of  the  ancient  trial  by  duel.  He 
did  not  think  it  so  absurd  as  is  generally  sup- 


posed; "For,"  said  he,  "it  was  only  allowed 
when  the  question  was  in  e^uiUbrio^  as  when 
one  affirmed  and  another  denied ;  and  they  had 
a  notion  that  Providence  would  interfere  in 
favour  of  him  who  was  in  the  right  But  as  it 
was  found  that  in  a  duel,  he  who  was  in  the 
right  had  not  a  better  chance  than  he  who  was 
in  the  wrong,  therefore  society  instituted  the 
present  mode  of  trial,  and  gave  the  advantage 
to  him  who  is  in  the  right" 

We  sat  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  having 
chatted  a  good  while  after  my  wife  left  us.  She 
had  insisted  that,  to  show  all  respect  to  the 
Sage,  she  would  give  up  her  own  bed-chamber 
to  him,  and  take  a  worse.  This  I  cannot  btit 
gratefully  mention,  as  one  of  a  thousand  obli- 
gations which  I  owe  her,  since  the  great 
obligation  of  her  being  pleased  to  accept  of 
me  as  her  husband. 

Sunday,  15M  August. 

Mr  Scott  came  to  breakfast,  at  which  I  intro- 
duced to  Dr  Johnson  and  him,  my  friend  Sir 
William  Forbes,  now  of  Pitsligo;  a  man  of 
whom  too  much  good  cannot  be  said;  who, 
with  distin^shed  abilities  and  application  in 
his  profession  of  a  Banker,  is  at  once  a  good 
companion,  and  a  good  Christian;  which  I 
think  is  saying  enough.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
record,  that  once,  when  he  was  in  a  dangerous 
illness,  he  was  watched  with  the  anxious  appre- 
hension of  a  general  calamity;  day  and  night  his 
house  was  beset  with  affectionate  inqmries ;  and 
upon  his  recovery,  Te  deum  was  the  universal 
chorus  from  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr  Johnson  was  pleased  with  my  daughter 
Veronica,*  then  a  child  of  about  four  nnonths 
old.  She  had  the  appearance  of  listening  to 
him.  His  motions  seemed  to  her  to  be  in- 
tended for  her  amusement;  and  when  he 
stopped,  she  fluttered,  and  made  a  little  in- 
fantine noise,  and  a  kind  of  signal  for  him  to 
begin  again.  She  would  be  held  close  to  him ; 
which  was  a  proof,  from  simple  nature,  that 
his  figure  was  not  horrid.  Her  fondness  for 
him  endeared  her  still  more  to  me,  and  I 
declared  she  should  have  five  hundred  pounds 
of  additional  fortune. 

We  talked  of  the  practice  of  the  law.  Sir 
William  Forbes  said,  he   thought  an  honest 

*  The  saint's  name  of  Veromca  was  introduced  into  our 
fiunily  through  my  great  grandmother  Veronica^  Countess  of 
Kincardine,  a  Dutch  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Sommelsdydc, 
of  which  there  is  a  full  account  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  The 
fiaunily  had  once  a  princely  riffht  in  Surinam.  The  governor  of 
that  settlement  was  arppointed  by  the  States  General,  the  town 
of  Amsterdam,  and  Sommelsdyoc  The  States  General  have 
acquired  Sonunelsdyck's  right ;  but  the  CunUy  has  still  great 
dignity  and  opulence,  and  by  intermarriages  is  connected  with 
many  other  noble  families.  When  I  was  at  the  Hague,  I  was 
received  with  all  the  affection  of  kindred.  The  present 
Sommelsdyck  has  an  important  charge  in  the  Republic,  and  is 
as  worthy  a  man  as  lives.  He  has  honoured  me  with  his 
correspondence  for  these  twenty  years.  My  great  grandfather, 
the  husband  of  Countess  Veronica,  was  Alexander,  £ari  of  Kin- 
cardine,  that  eminent  Royalist  whose  character  is  given  by 
Burnet  in  his  History  ojT  his  own  Times.  From  him  the  blood 
of  Bruce  flows  in  my  veins.  Of  such  ancestry  who  would  not  be 
proud  ?  And,  as  Nihil  est^  nisi  hoe  sciai  alter^  is  peculiarly  true 
of  genealogy,  who  would  noc  be  glad  to  seize  a  fair  opportunity 
to  let  it  be  known? 
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lawyer  should  never  undertake  a  cause  which 
he  was  satisfied  was  not  a  just  one.  "Sir," 
said  Mr  Johnson,  "a  lawyer  has  no  business  with 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  which  he 
undertakes,  unless  his  client  asks  his  opinion, 
and  then  he  is  bound  to  give  it  honestly.  The 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  judge.  Consider,  Sir;  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  courts  of  justice?  It  is,  that  every 
man  may  have  his  cause  fairly  tried,  by  men 
appointed  to  try  causes.  A  lawyer  is  not  to 
tell  what  he  knows  to  be  a  lie :  he  is  not  to 
produce  what  he  knows  to  be  a  false  deed; 
but  he  is  not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  jury 
and  of  the  judge,  and  determine  what  shall 
be  the  effect  of  evidence,  what  shall  be 
the  result  of  legal  argument.  As  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  man  is  fit  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  lawyers  are  a  class  of  the  community, 
who,  by  study  and  experience,  have  acquired 
the  art  and  power  of  arranging  evidence,  and 
of  applying  to  the  points  at  issue  what  the  law 
has  settled  A  lawyer  is  to  do  for  his  client  all 
that  his  client  might  fairly  do  for  himself,  if  he 
could.  If,  by  a  superiority  of  attention,  of 
knowledge,  of  skill,  and  a  better  method  of 
communication,  he  has  the  advantage  of  his 
adversary,  it  is  an  advantage  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  There  must  always  be  some  advan- 
tage, on  one  side  or  other;  and  it  is  better  that 
advantage  should  be  had  by  talents,  than  by 
chance.  If  lawyers  were  to  undertake  no  causes 
till  they  were  sure  they  were  just,  a  man  mi^ht 
be  precluded  altogether  from  a  trial  of  his  claim, 
though,  were  it  judicially  examined,  it  might 
be  found  a  very  just  claim." — This  was  found 
practical  doctrine,  and  rationally  repressed  a 
too  refined,  scrupulosity  of  conscience. 

Emigration  was  at  this  time  a  common  topic 
of  discourse.  Dr  Johnson  regretted  it  as  hurtful 
to  human  happiness  :  "  For,"  said  he, "  it  spreads 
mankind,  which  weakens  the  defence  of  a  nation, 
and  lessens  the  comfort  of  living.  Men,  thinly 
scattered,  make  a  shift,  but  a  bad  shift,  without 
many  things.  A  smith  is  ten  miles  off :  they'll 
do  without  a  nail  or  a  staple.  A  tailor  is  far  from 
them :  they'll  botch  their  own  clothes.  It  is  being 
concentrated  which  produces  high  convenience." 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr  Scott,  and  I  accom- 
panied Mr  Johnson  to  the  chapel,  founded  by 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith,  for  the  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Reverend  Mr  Carre, 
the  senior  clergyman,  preached  from  these  words, 
"Because  the  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth 
be  glad." — I  was  sorry  to  think  Mr  Johnson 
did  not  attend  to  the  sermon,  Mr  Carre's  low 
voice  not  being  strong  enough  to  reach  his 
hearing.  A  selection  of  Mr  Carre's  sermons  has, 
since  his  death,  been  published  by  Sir  William 
Forbes,  and  the  world  has  acknowledged  their 
uncommon  merit.  I  am  well  assured  Lord 
Mansfield  has  pronounced  them  to  be  excellent 

Here  I  obtained  a  promise  from  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Orde  that  he  would  dine  at  my  house 
next  day.  I  presented  Mr  Johnson  to  his  Lord- 
ship, who  politely  said  to  him,  "  I  have  not  the 


honour  of  knowing  you;  but  I  hope  for  it,  and  to 
see  you  at  my  house.  I  am  to  wait  on  you 
to-morrow."  This  respectable  English  judge  will 
be  long  remembered  in  Scotland,  where  he  built 
an  elegant  house,  and  lived  in  it  mag^nificently. 
His  own  ample  fortune,  with  the  addition  of  his 
salary,  enabled  him  to  be  splendidly  hospitable. 
It  may  be  fortunate  for  an  individual  amongst 
ourselves  to  be  Lord  Chief  Baron;  and  a  most 
worthy  man  now  has  the  oflSce;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  better  for  Scotland  in  general,  that 
some  of  our  public  employments  should  be  filled 
by  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the  south  side 
of  the  Tweed,  as  we  have  the  benefit  of  promo- 
tion in  England.  Such  an  interchange  would 
make  a  beneficial  mixture  of  manners,  and 
render  our  union  more  complete.  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Orde  was  on  good  terms  with  us  all,  in  a 
narrow  country  filled  with  jarring  interests  and 
keen  parties;  and,  though  I  well  knew  his 
opinion  to  be  the  same  with  my  own,  he  kept 
himself  aloof  at  a  very  critical  period  inde^, 
when  the  Douglas  cause  shook  the  sacred  secu- 
rity of  ^rMr(i^^/  in  Scotland  to  its  foundation; 
a  cause,  which  had  it  happened  before  the  Union, 
when  there  was  no  appeal  to  a  British  House  of 
Lords,  would  have  left  the  great  fortress  of 
honours  and  of  property  in  ruins. 

When  we  got  home,  Dr  Johnson  desired  to 
sec  my  books.  He  took  down  Ogden's  "  Sermons 
on  Prayer,"  on  which  I  set  a  very  high  value, 
having  been  much  edified  by  them,  and  he  re- 
tired with  them  to  his  room.  He  did  not  stay 
long,  but  soon  joined  us  in  the  drawing-room. 
I  presented  to  him  Mr  Robert  Arbuthnot,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Dr  Arbuthnot,  and  a  man 
of  literature  and  taste.  To  him  we  were  obliged 
for  a  previous  recommendation,  which  secured 
us  a  very  agreeable  reception  at  St  Andrews, 
and  which  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  "  Journey,"  ascribes 
to  "  some  invisible  friend." 

Of  Dr  Beattie,  Mr  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  has 
written  like  a  man  conscious  of  the  truth,  and 
feeling  his  own  strength.  Treating  your  adver- 
sary with  respect,  is  ^ving  him  an  advantage  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled.  The  greatest  part  of 
men  cannot  judge  of  reasoning,  and  are  im- 
pressed by  character ;  so  that,  if  you  allow  your 
adversary  a  respectable  character,  they  will 
think,  that  thougn  you  differ  from  him,  you  may 
be  in  the  wrong.  Sir,  treating  your  adversary 
with  respect,  is  striking  soft  in  a  battle.  And  as 
to  Hume, — a  man  who  has  so  much  conceit  as 
to  tell  all  mankind  that  they  have  been  bubbled 
for  ages,  and  he  is  the  wise  man  who  sees  better 
than  they,— a  man  who  has  so  little  scrupulosity 
as  to  venture  to  oppose  those  principles  which 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  human  happi- 
ness,—is  he  to  be  surprised  if  an  other  man  comes 
and  laughs  at  him  ?  If  he  is  the  great  man  he 
thinks  himself,  all  this  cannot  hurt  him :  it  is 
like  throwing  peas  against  a  rock."  He  added 
something  muck  too  roughs  both  as  to  Mr  Hume's 
head  and  heart,  which  I  suppress.  Violence  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  suitable  to  the  Christian 
cause.    Besides,  I  always  lived  on  good  terms- 
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with  Mr  Hume,  though  I  have  frankly  told  him, 
I  Mr2LS  not  clear  that  it  was  right  in  me  to  keep 
company  with  him.  "  But,"  said  I,  **  how  much 
better  are  you  than  your  books!"  He  was 
cheerful,  obliging,  and  instructive ;  he  was 
charitable  to  the  poor  ;  and  many  an  agreeable 
hour  have  1  passed  with  him  :  I  have  preserved 
some  entertaining  and  interesting  memoirs  of 
him,  particularly  when  he  knew  himself  to  be 
dyin^,  which  I  may  sometime  or  other  com- 
municate to  the  world.  I  shall  not,  however 
extol  him  so  very  highly  as  Dr  Adam  Smith 
does,  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Strahan  the 
printer  (not  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend, 
but  a  letterwhich  ispublished''^  with  all  formality): 
**  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  considered  him, 
both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  as 
approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly 
wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of 
human  frailty  will  permit"  Let  Dr  Smith  con- 
sider: Was  not  Mr  Hume  blest  with  good 
health,  good  spirits,  good  friends,  a  competent 
and  increasing  fortune  ?  And  had  he  not  also 
a  perpetual  feast  of  fame  ?  But,  as  a  learned 
friend  has  observed  to  me,  "  What  trials  did  he 
undergo,  to  prove  the  perfection  of  his  virtue  ? 
Did  he  ever  experience  any  great  instance  of 
adversity?"  When  I  read  this  sentence,  de- 
livered by  my  old  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
I  could  not  help  exclaiming  with  the  Psalmist, 
^Surely  I  have  now  more  understanding  than 
my  teachers  I " 

While  we  were  talking,  there  came  a  note  to 
me  from  Dr  William  Robertson. 

"  Sunday, 
"Dear  Sir, 
"I  have  been  expecting  every  day  to  hear 
from  you,  of  Dr  Johnson's  arrival.  Pray,  what 
do  you  know  about  his  motions  ?  I  long  to  take 
him  by  the  hand.  I  write  this  from  the  college, 
where  I  have  only  this  scrap  of  paper.  Ever 
yours,  W.  R." 

It  pleased  me  to  find  Dr  Robertson  thus  eager 
to  meet  Dr  Johnson.  I  was  glad  I  could  answer 
that  he  was  come  :  and  I  begged  Dr  Robertson 
might  be  with  us  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Arbuthnot, 
and  another  gentleman  dined  with  us.  "  Come, 
Dr  Johnson,"  said  I,  "it  is  commonly  thought 
that  our  veal  in  Scotland  is  not  good.    But  here 

•  This  letter,  though  shattered  by  the  sharp  shot  of  Dr  Home 
of  0;;ford's  wit,  in  the  character  of  *'  One  of  the  People  called 
Christians,"  is  still  prefixed  to  Mr  Hume's  excellent  *'  History  of 
KngUind,"  like  a  poor  invalid  on  the  piquet  gtiard,  or  like  a  list 
of  auack  medicines  sold  by  the  same  bookseller,  by  whom  a 
work  of  whatever  nature  is  published  ;  for  it  has  no  connection 
with  his  History^  let  it  have  what  it  may  with  what  are  called 
his  Philosophical  Works.  A  worthy  friend  of  mine  in  London 
was  lately  consulted  by  a  lady  of  quality,  of  most  distinguished 
merit,  what  was  the  best  history  of  England  for  her  son  to  read. 
My  friend  recommended  Hume's.  But»  upon  recollecting  that 
its  usher  was  a  superlative  panegyric  on  one,  who  endeavoured 
to  sap  the  credit  of  our  holy  religion,  he  revoked  his  recom- 
mendation. I  am  really  sorry  for  this  ostentatious  alliattcc ; 
because  I  admire  *'  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  and 
value  the  greatest  part  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  ^Vhy  should  such  a  writer 
l>e  ho  forgetful  of  human  comfort  as  to  give  any  countenance  to 
that  dreary  infidelity  which  would  **  make  us  poor  indeed  !" 


is  some  which  I  believe  yoo  will  like.*— There 
was  no  catching  him.  Johnson  :  ^  Wliy,  Sir, 
what  is  commonly  thought,  I  should  take  to  be 
true.  Your  veal  may  be  good;  but  that  will 
only  be  an  exception  to  the  general  opinion ;  not 
a  proof  against  it" 

Dr  Robertson,  accordin|^  to  the  custom  of 
Edinburgh  at  that  time,  dmed  in  the  interval 
between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  service, 
which  was  then  later  than  now ;  so  we  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  till  dinner  was  over, 
when  he  came  and  diank  wine  \»-ith  us.  And 
then  began  some  animated  dialogue,  of  which 
here  follows  a  pretty  fidl  note. 

We  talked  of  Mr  Burke. — Dr  Johnson  said, 
he  had  great  variety  of  knowledge,  store  of 
imagery,  copiousness  of  language.  Robert- 
son :  **  He  has  wit  too."  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir, 
he  never  succeeds  there.  Tis  low ;  'tis  conceit. 
I  used  to  say,  Burke  never  once  made  a  good 
joke.*     What  I  most  en\'y  Burke  for  is,  his 

*  Thb  was  ODe  of  the  pocnts  noon  which  Dr  Johnson  was 
ttnmgely  heterodoou  For,  surjcly.  Air  Burke,  with  his  other  re- 
markable qualities,  is  also  distinguished  for  his  wit,  and  for  wit 
of  all  kixMls  too ;  ooc  mcrdy  that  power  of  language  which  Pope 
to  dcnoninate  wit^ 


"Tme  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  drest ; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  ezpcess'd,'' 

bat  sorprisine  allusions,  brilliant  sallies  of  vivadty,  and  pleasant 
conceits.  His  speeches  in  Parliament  are  strewed  with  them. 
Take,  for  instanrr,  the  variety  which  he  has  given  in  his  wide 
range,  yet  exact  detail,  when  exhibiting  his  Reform  BilL  And 
his  conversation  abounds  in  wit.  Let  me  put  down  a  spedmeo. 
—I  told  him.  I  had  seen,  at  a  Blmt-stockin^  assembly,  a  number 
of  bdies  sitting  round  a  worthy  and  tall  fnend  of  ours,  listening 
to  his  literature.  "Ay,"  said  he, "  like  makls  round  a  May-pole.^ 
I  told  him,  I  had  found  out  a  perfect  definition  of  human  nature, 
as  distinguished  from  the  animaL  An  ancient  philosopher  said 
Man  was  *'a  two-legged  animal  without  feathers,"  upon  whidh 
his  rival  sage  had  a  cock  plucked  bare,  and  set  him  down  tn 
the  schoolbefore  all  the  disciples  as  a  "  Philosophic  Alan." 
Dr  Franklin  said,  Man  was  '*  a  tool-making  amimal,"  which  is 
very  well ;  for  no  animal  but  man  makes  a  thin^,  by  means  of 
which  he  can  make  another  thing.  But  this  apphes  to  ver>'  few 
of  the  spedes.  My  definition  of  Man  is,  **  a  Cooking  AnimaL** 
The  beasts  have  memory,  jud^ent,  and  all  the  iactUties  and 
^s&ions  of  our  mind,  in  a  certam  degree  ;  but  no  beast  is  a  cook. 
The  trick  of  the  monkey  using  the  cat's  paw  to  roast  a  chestnut, 
is  only  a  piece  of  shrewd  malice  in  that  turpissimabestitL,  which 
humbles  us  so  sadly  by  its  similarity  to  us.  Man  alone  can 
dress  a  good  dish ;  and  every  man  w^tever  is  more  or  less  a  cook, 
in  seasoning  what  he  himself  eats — *'  Your  definition  is  good," 
said  Mr  Burke,  "  and  I  now  see  the  full  force  of  the  common  pro- 
verb, •  There  is  reasott  in  roasting  of  eggs.' "  When  Mr  Wilkes, 
in  his  days  of  tumultuous  opposition,  vras  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob,  Mr  Burke  (as  Mr  Wilkes  told  me  himself, 
with  classical  admiration)  applied  to  him  what  Horace  says  cf 
Pindar, 

** iKMwmique  fertur 

\jsxx./olutix.** 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  agrees  with  me  entirely  as  to  Mr 
Burke's  fertility  of  wit,  said,  that  this  was  "  dignifying  a  pun." 
He  also  observed,  that  he  has  often  heard  Burke  say,  in  the 
course  of  an  evenine,  ten  good  things,  each  of  which  would  have 
served  a  noted  wit  (whom  he  named)  to  live  upon  for  a  tweU'e- 
month. 

I  find,  since  the  former  edition,***  that  some  persons  have  ob- 
jected to  the  instances  which  I  have  ^iven  of  Mr  Burke's  wit, 
as  not  doing  justice  to  my  very  ingenious  friend  ;  the  specimens 
produced,  having,  it  is  alleged,  more  of  conceit  than  real  wit, 
and  being  merely  sportive  sallies  of  the  moment,  not  justif>*ing 
the  encomium  wnicn  they  think  with  me  he  undoubtedly  inerits. 
I  Mras  well  aware  how  hazardous  it  was  to  exhibit  particular 
instances  of  wit,  which  is  of  so  airy  and  spiritual  a  nature  as 
often  to  elude  the  hand  that  attempts  to  grasp  it.  The  ex- 
cellence  and  eflScacy  of  a  ban-mot  depend  frequently  so  much 
on  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  spoken,  on  the  particular  manner 
of  the  sp^er,  on  the  person  of  whom  it  Ls  applied,  the  previous 
introduction,  and  a  thousand  minute  particulars  which  cannot 
be  easily  enumerated,  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to  detach  a 
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being  constantly  the  same.     He  is  never  what 
we  call  humdrum ;  never  unwilling  to  begin  to 
talk,  nor  in  haste  to  leave  off."     Boswell  : 
"Yet he  can  listen."    Johnson:  "No;  lean- 
not  say  he  is  good  at  that.    So  desirous  is  he 
to  talk,  that,  if  one  is  speaking  at  this  end  of 
the  table,  hell  speak  to  somebody  at  the  other 
end.    Burke,  Sir,  is  such  a  man,  that  if  you  met 
him  for  the  first  time  in  the  street  where  you 
were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,  and  you  and 
he  stepped  aside  to  take  shelter  but  for  five 
minutes,  he'd  talk  to  you  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  when  you  parted,  you  would  say,  this  is 
an  extraordinary  man.    Now,  you  may  be  long 
enough   with    me,    without    finding    anything 
extraordinary."     He  said,  he  believed  Burke 
was  intended  for  the  law;  but  either  had  not 
money  enough  to  follow  it,  or  had  not  diligence 
enough.    He  said,  he  could  not  understand  how 
a  man  could  apply  to  one  thing,  and  not  to 
another.     Robertson  said,  one  man  had  more 
judgment,  another  more  imagination.     John- 
son :"  No,  Sir ;  it  is  only,  one  man  has  more 
mind  than  another.    He  may  direct  it  differently ; 
he  may,  by  accident,  sec  the  success  of  one 
kind  of  study,  and  take  a  desire  to  excel  in 
it.     I  am  persuaded  that,  had  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
applied  to  poetry,  he  would  have  made  a  very 
fine  epic  poem.      I  could  as  easily  apply  to 
law  as  to  tragic  poetry."     Boswell  :    "Yet, 
Sir,  you  did  apply  to  tragic  poetry,  not  to  law." 
Johnson  :  "  Because,  Sir,  I  had  not  money  to 
study  law.     Sir,  the  man  who  has  vigour,  may 
walk  to  the  east,  just  as  well  as  to  the  west,  if 
he  happens  to  turn  his  head  that  way."    Bos- 
well :  "  But,  Sir,  'tis  like  walking  up  and  down 
a  hill;  one  man  will  naturally  do  the  one  better 
than  the  other.    A  hare  will  run  up  a  hill  best, 
from  her  fore-legs  being  short;  a  dog  down." 
Johnson:  "Nay,  Sir;  that  is  from  mechanical 
powers.      If  you  make  mind  mechanical,  you 
may  argue  in  that  manner.     One  mind  is  a 
vice,  and  holds  fast;  there's  a  good  memory. 
Another  is  a  file ;  and  he  is  a  disputant,  a  con- 
troversialist.    Another  is  a  razor;  and  he  is 
sarcastical."     We  talked  of  Whitefield.     He 
said,  he  was  at  the  same  college  with  him,^^and 
knew  him  before  he  began  to  be  better  than  other 
people  (smiling) ;  that  he  believed  he  sincerely 
meant  well,  but  had  a  mixture  of  politics  and 

witty  saying  from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  set  it 
before  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  divested  of  those  concomitant 
circumstances,  which  gave  it  animation,  mellowness,  and  relief. 
I  ventured,  however,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  down  the  first  in- 
stances that  occurred  to  me,  as  proofs  of  Mr  Burke's  lively  and 
brilliant  fancy ;  bat  am  very  sensible  that  his  numerous  friends 
could  have  suggested  many  of  a  superior  quality.  Indeed,  the 
being  in  company  with  him,  for  a  single  day,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  what  I  have  asserted  is  well  founded ;  and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  have  appealed  to  all  who  know  him  intimately, 
for  a  complete  refutation  of  the  heterodox  opinion  entertained 
by  Dr  Johnson  on  this  subject.  Ht  allowed  Mr  Burke,  as  the 
reader  will  find  hereafter,  to  be  a  man  of  consummate  uid  tm- 
rivalled  abilities  in  every  light  except  that  now  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  variety  of  his  allusions,  and  splendour  of  his 
imagery,  have  made  such  an  impression  on  all  tke  rest  of  the 
world,  that  superficial  observers  are  apt  to  overlook  his  other 
merits,  and  to  suppose  that  wit  is  bis  cnief  and  most  prominent 
excellence  :  when  in  fact  it  is  only  one  of  the  nuuiy  talents  that 
he  possesses,  which  are  so  various  and  extraordinary,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  rank  and  value  ot  each. 


ostentation :  whereas  Wesley  thought  of  religion 
only.*  Robertson  said,  Whitefield  had  strong 
natural  eloquence,  which,  if  cultivated,  would 
have  done  great  things.  Johnson:  "Why, 
Sir,  I  take  it,  he  was  at  the  height  of  what  his 
abilities  could  do,  and  was  sensible  of  it.  He 
had  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education ;  but 
he  chose  to  pursue  that  oratory  which  is  for 
the  mob."  Boswell:  "He  had  great  effect 
on  the  passions."  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  I 
don't  think  so.  He  could  not  represent  a  suc- 
cession of  pathetic  images.  He  vociferated,  and 
made  an  impression.  There^  again,  was  a  mind 
like  a  hammer."  —  Dr  Johnson  now  said,  a 
certain  eminent  i>olitical  friend  of  ours*^*  was 
wrong,  in  his  maxim  of  sticking  to  a  certain  set 
of  men  on  all  occasions.  "I  can  see  that  a 
man  may  do  right  to  stick  to  a  party, ^*  said  he ; 
"  that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  Whig,  or  he  is  a  Tory, 
and  he  thinks  one  of  those  parties  upon  the 
whole  the  best,  and  that  to  make  it  prevail,  it 
must  be  generally  supported,  though,  in  par- 
ticulars, it  may  be  wrong.  He  takes  its  faggot 
of  principles,  in  which  there  are  fewer  rotten 
sticks  than  in  the  other,  though  some  rotten 
sticks  to  be  sure;  and  they  cannot  well  be 
separated.  But,  to  bind  one's  self  to  one  man, 
or  one  set  of  men  (who  may  be  right  to-day 
and  wrong  to-morrow)  without  any  general  pre- 
ference of  system,  I  must  disapprove."  t 

He  told  us  of  Cooke,  who  translated  Hesiod, 
and  lived  twenty  years  on  a  translation  of 
Platus,  for  which  he  was  always  taking  sub- 

*  That  cannot  be  said  now,  after  the  flagrant  part  whidi  Mr 
John  Wesley  took  against  our  American  brethren,  when,  in  his 
own  name,  he  threw  amongst  bis  enthusiastic  flock  the  verv 
individual  combustibles  of  Dr  Johnson's  "  Taxation  on  Tyranny; 
and  after  the  intolerant  spirit  whidi  he  manifested  against  our 
fellow-Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Conununion,  for  which 
that  able  chamiuon.  Father  O'Leary.  has  given  him  so  hearty  a 
drubbing.  But  I  should  think  myself  very  unworthy,  if  I  did 
not  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  Mr  John  Wesley's  merit,  as  a 
veteran  "  Soldier  of  J[esus  Christ,"  who  has,  I  do  believe^  turned 
many  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  the  power  of  ^tan  to 
the  nving  God. 

t  If  due  attention  were  paid  to  this  observation,  there  would 
be  more  virtue,  even  in  politics.  What  Dr  Johnson  justly  con* 
demned,  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  greatly  incroised  in  uie  present 
reign.  At  the  distance  of  four  y^ears  from  this  conversation,  a  ist 
February  1777,  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his^ "  S«nnon 
before  the  Society  for  the  Prq^gauon  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,"  thus  indignantly  descnbei  the  then  state  of  parties  : 

"  Parties  once  nad  AprmcipU  belonpng  to  them,  absurd  per* 
ba^  and  indefensible,  but  stiU  carrying  a  notion  of  </«/>,  by 
whicn  honest  minds  might  easily  be  caogbt. 

"  But  they  are  now  combinations  0/ individuals ^  who,  instead 
of  being  the  sons  and  servants  of  the  community,  make  a  league 
for  advancing  their  priuait  interests.  It  is  Uieir  business  to 
bold  high  the  notion  of  political  honour.  I  believe  and  trust,  it 
b  not  injurious  to  say,  that  such  a  bond  is  no  better  than  that  by 
which  the  lowest  and  wickedest  combinations  are  held  together ; 
and  that  it  denotes  the  last  stage  (Apolitical  depravity." 

To  find  a  thought,  which  just  showed  itself  to  us^  from  the 
mind  of  Johnson,  thus  appearing  again  at  such  a  distance  of 
time,  and  without  any  communication  between  them,  enlarged 
to  full  growth  in  the  mind  of  Markham,  is  a  curious  object  of 
phitosrohical  contemplation. — ^That  two  such  great  and  luminous 
minds  should  have  been  so  dark  in  one  comer, — that  /Afy  should 
have  held  it  to  be  "  Wicked  rebellion  in  the  British  subjects  esub* 
lished  in  America,  to  resist  the  abject  condition  of  noldingall 
their  property  at  the  mercy  of  British  subjects  remaining  at 
home,  while  ueir  all^iance  to  our  common  Lord  the  King  was 
to  be  preferred  inviolate^" — is  a  striking  proof  to  me,  either  that 
"  He  who  sitteth  in  Heaven  **  scorns  the  loftiness  of  human 

Elde,— or  that  the  evil  spirit,  whose  personal  existence  I  stroi^;ly 
lieve,  and  even  in  this  age  am  confirmed  in  that  belief  by  a 
Fell,  nay,  by  a  Hurd,  bat  more  power  than  some  choose  to 
allow. 
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scriptions;  and  that  he  presented  Foote  to  a 
Club,  in  the  following  singular  manner :  '^  This 
is  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman  who  was  lately 
hung  in  chains  for  murdering  his  brother."^' 

In  the  evening  I  introduc«i  to  Mr  Johnson  * 
two  good  friends  of  mine,  Mr  William  Naime, 
Advocate,  and  Mr  Hamilton  of  Sundrum,  my 
neighbour  in  the  cotmtry,  both  of  whom  supped 
with  us.  I  have  preserved  nothing  of  what 
passed,  except  that  Dr  Johnson  displayed 
another  of  his  heterodox  opinions, — a  contempt 
of  tragic  acting.  He  said,  '*  the  action  of  ^1 
players  in  tragedy  is  bad.  It  should  be  a  man's 
study  to  repress  those  signs  of  emotion  and 
passion,  as  they  are  called."  He  was  of  a 
directly  contrary  opinion  to  that  of  Fielding,  in 
his  "  Tom  Jones,"  who  makes  Partridge  say,  of 
Garrick,  '*  why,  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself. 
I  am  sure,  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have 
looked  in  the  very  same  manner,  and  done  just 
as  he  did."  For,  when  I  asked  him,  "  Would 
not  you,  Sir,  start  as  Mr  Garrick  does,  if  you 
saw  a  ghost?"  He  answered,  '^I  hope  not. 
If  I  did,  I  should  frighten  the  ghost" 

Monday,  i6th  August. 

Dr  William  Robertson  came  to  breakfast. 
We  talked  of  Ogden  on  Prayer.  Dr  Johnson 
said,  "The  same  arguments  which  are  used 
against  GOD'S  hearing  prayer,  will  serve  against 
his  rewarding  good,  and  punishing  evil  He 
has  resolved,  he  has  declared,  in  the  former 
case  as  in  the  latter."  He  had  last  night  looked 
into  Lord  Hailes's  "  Remarks  on  the  History  of 
Scotland."  Dr  Robertson  and  I  said,  it  was  a 
pity  Lord  Hailes  did  not  write  greater  things. 
His  lordship  had  not  then  published  his  ^  Annals 
of  Scotland."— Johnson  :  "  I  remember  I  was 
once  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  lady  for  whom 
I  had  a  high  respect.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  company  in  the  room.  When  they  were 
gone,  I  said  to  this  lady,  *  What  foolish  talking 
have  we  had  1'—*  Yes,'  said  she,  *but  while  they 
talked,  you  said  nothing.'— I  was  struck  with 
the  reproof.  How  much  better  is  the  man  who 
does  anything  that  is  innocent,  than  he  who 
does  nothing.  Besides,  I  love  anecdotes.  I 
fancy  mankind  may  come,  in  time,  to  write  all 
aphoristically,  except  in  narrative  ;  ^ow  weary 
of  preparation,  and  connection,  and  illustration, 
and  all  those  arts  by  which  a  big  book  is  made. 
— If  a  man  is  to  wait  till  he  weaves  anecdotes 
into  a  system,  we  may  be  lon^  in  getting  them, 
and  get  but  few,  in  comparison  of  what  we 
might  get." 

Dr  Robertson  said,  the  notions  of  Eupham 
Macallan,*"  a  fantastic  woman,  of  whom  Lord 
Hailes  gives  a  sketch,  were  still  prevalent  among 
some  of  the  Presbyterians ;  and  therefore  it 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  I  sometimes  call  mv  great  friend, 
Mr  Johnson,  sometimes  Dr  Johniion ;  though  he  had  at  this 
time  a  doctor's  degree  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The 
University  of  Oxford  afterwards  conferred  it  upon  him  by  a 
diploma,  m  very  honourable  terms.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
could  bring  myself  to  call  him  Doctor ;  but,  as  he  has  been  long 
known  by  that  title,  I  shall  give  it  to  him  in  the  rest  of  this 
Journal. 


was  right  in  Lord  Hailes,  a  man  of  known 
piety,  to  undeceive  thenL 

We  walked  out,  that  Dr  Johnson  might  see 
some  of  the  things  which  we  have  to  show  at 
Exlinburgh.  We  went  to  the  Parliament  House^ 
where  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  sat,  and  where 
the  Ordinary  Lords  of  Session  hold  their  courts ; 
and  to  the  New  Session  House  adjoining  to  it, 
where  our  Court  of  Fifteen  (the  fourteoi  Ordin^ 
ariesy  with  the  Lord  President  at  their  head) 
sit  as  a  court  of  Review.  We  went  to  the 
Advocates'  Library,  of  which  Dr  Johnson  took 
a  cursory  view,  and  then  to  what  is  called  the 
Laigh  (or  under)  Parliament  House,  where  the 
records  of  Scotland,  which  has  an  universal 
security  by  register,  are  deposited,  till  the  great 
Register  Office  be  finished.*^  I  was  pleased  to 
behold  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  rolling  about  in  this 
old  magazine  of  antiquities.  There  was,  by  this 
time,  a  pretty  numerous  circle  of  us  attending 
upon  him.  Somebody  talked  of  happy  moments 
for  composition ;  and  how  a  man  can  write  at 
one  time,  and  not  at  another. — "  Nay"  said  Dr 
Johnson,  ^'  a  man  may  write  at  any  time,  if  he 
will  set  himself  ^^^i^*  to  it." 

I  here  began  to  indulge  old  Scottish  senti- 
ments, and  to  express  a  warm  regret,  that,  by 
our  Union  with  England,  we  were  no  more  ; — 
our  independent  kingdom  was  lost. — ^Johnson  : 
''Sir,  never  talk  of  your  independency,  who 
could  let  your  Queen  remain  twenty  years  in 
captivity,  and  then  be  put  to  death,  widiout 
even  a  pretence  of  justice,  without  your  ever 
attempting  to  rescue  her ;  and  such  a  Queen  tool 
as  every  man  of  any  gallantry  of  spirit  would 
have  sacrificed  his  life  for."  Worthy  Mr  James 
Kerr,  Keeper  of  the  Records :  "  Half  our  nation 
was  bribed  by  English  money."  JOHNSON: 
"  Sir,  that  is  no  defence :  that  makes  you  worse.'' 
—Good  Mr  Brown,  Keeper  of  the  Advocates' 
Library :  "  We  had  better  say  nothing  about 
it"— BoswELL  :  "You  would  have  been  glad, 
however,  to  have  had  us  last  war,  Sir,  to  fight 
your  battles  !"— Johnson  ;  "We  should  have 
had  you  for  the  same  price,  though  there  had 
been  no  Union,  as  we  might  have  had  Swiss,  or 
other  troops.  No,  no,  I  shall  agree  to  a  separa- 
tion. You  have  only  to  go  homeP — Just  as  he 
had  said  this,  I,  to  divert  the  subject,  showed 
him  the  signed  assurances  of  the  three  succes- 
sive Kings  of  the  Hanover  family,  to  maintain 
the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  Scotland. — 
"Well  give  you  that"  said  he,  "into  the  bargain." 

We  next  went  to  the  great  church  of  St 
Giles,***  which  has  lost  its  original  magnificence 
in  the  inside,  by  being  divided  into  four  places 
of  Presbyterian  worship.  "Come,"  said  Dr 
Johnson  jocularly  to  Principal  Robertson,  t 
"  let  me  see  what  was  once  a  church ! "    We 

*  This  word  is  commonly  used  to  signify  xullenly^  ^Iccmify  ; 
and  in  that  sense  alone  it  appears  in  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
I^  suppose  he  meant  by  it,  '*  with  an  obstinate  rtsotution^ 
similar  to  that  of  a  sullen  man." 

^  t  I. have  hitherto  called  him  Dr  William  Robertson,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Dr  James  Robertson,  who  is  soon  to  make 
his  a[>pearance.  But  Principal  from  his  being  the  head  of  our 
college,  is  his  tisnal  designaUon,  and  b  shorter ;  so  I  shall  use  it 
hereafter. 
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entered  that  d*-''^ion  which  was  formerly  called 
the  New  Churchy  and  of  late  the  High  Churchy 
so  well  known  by  the  eloquence  of  Dr  Hugh 
Blair.  It  is  now  very  elegantly  fitted  up;  but 
it  was  then  shamefully  dirty.  Dr  Johnson  said 
nothinfi^  at  the  time ;  but  when  we  came  to  the 
great  dfoor  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where,  upon 
a  board,  was  this  inscription,  ^^  Clean  your 
feetP^  he  turned  about  slyly,  and  said,  "There 
is  no  occasion  for  putting  this  at  the  doors  of 
your  churches  1 " 

We  then  conducted  him  down  the  Posthouse 
stairs,  Parliament  Close,  and  made  him  look  up 
from  the  Cowgate  to  the  highest  building  in 
Edinburgh  (from  which  he  had  just  descended) 
being  thirteen  floors  or  stories  from  the  ground 
upon  the  back  elevation ;  the  front  wall  being 
built  upon  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  the  back 
wall  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  several 
stories  before  it  comes  to  a  level  with  the  front 
wall.  We  proceeded  to  the  College,***  with  the 
Principal  at  our  head.  Dr  Adam  Fergusson, 
whose  "Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society" 
gives  him  a  respectable  place  in  the  ranks  of 
literature,  was  with  us.  As  the  College  buildings 
are  indeed  very  mean,  the  Principal  said  to  Dr 
Johnson  that  he  must  give  them  the  same 
epithet  that  a  Jesuit  did  when  showing  a  poor 
college  abroad :  " Hce  miserioe  nostrce**  Dr 
Johnson  was,  however  much  pleased  with  the 
library,  and  with  the  conversation  of  Dr  James 
Robertson,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 
the  Librarian.  We  talked  of  Kennicot's  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  hoped  it  would  be 
quite  faithfuL—JOHNSON:  "Sir,  I  know  not 
any  crime  so  great  that  a  man  could  contrive  to 
commit,as  poisoning  the  sources  of  eternal  truth." 

I  point^  out  to  him  where  there  formerly 
stood  an  old  wall  enclosing  part  of  the  college, 
which  I  remember  bulged  out  in  a  threatening 
manner,  and  of  which  there  was  a  common 
tradition  similar  to  that  concerning  Bacon's 
Study  at  Oxford,  that  it  would  fall  upon  some 
very  learned  man.  It  had  sometime  before 
this  been  taken  down,  that  the  street  might 
be  widened,  and  a  more  convenient  wall  built 
Dr  Johnson,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
pleasant  hit  at  Scottish  learning,  said,  "they 
have  been  afraid  it  never  would  fall.'' 

We  showed  him  the  Royal  Infirmary,  for 
which,  and  for  every  other  exertion  of  generous 
public  spirit  in  his  power,  that  noble-minded 
citizen  of  Edinburgh,  George  Dnmmiond,  will 
be  ever  held  in  honourable  remembrance.  And 
we  were  too  proud  not  to  carry  him  to  the  Abbey 
of  Holyrood  House,  that  beautiful  piece  of 
architecture,  but,  alas  !  that  deserted  mansion 
of  royalty,  which  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  in  one  of 
his  elegant  poems,  calls 

' '  A  virtuous  palace,  where  no  monarch  dwells." 

I  was  much  entertained  while  Principal 
Robertson  fluently  harangued  to  Dr  Johnson, 
upon  the  spot,  concerning  scenes  of  his  cele- 
brated "History  of  Scotland."  We  surveyed  that 
part  of  the  palace  appropriated  to  the  Duke  of 
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Hamilton,  as  Keeper,  in  which  our  beautiful 
Queen  Mary  lived,  and  in  which  David  Rizzio 
was  murdered;  and  also  the  State  Rooms.  Dr 
Johnson  was  a  great  reciter  of  all  sorts  of  things 
serious  or  comical  I  overheard  him  repeating 
here,  in  a  kind  of  muttering  tone,  a  line  of  the 
old  ballad,  "Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good* 
night:" 

"  And  ran  him  through  the  £ur  body."* 

We  returned  to  my  house,  where  there  met 
him,  at  dinner,  the  Duchess  of  Douglas,*^  Sir 
Adolphus  Oughton,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir 
William  Forbes,  Principal  Robertson,  Mr 
Cullen^  advocate.  Before  dinner,  he  told  us  of 
a  curious  conversation  between  the  famous 
George  Faulkner  and  hinL  George  said  that 
England  had  drained  Ireland  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  specie,  annually,  for  nfly  years. 
"  How  so.  Sir  1 "  said  Dr  Johnson,  "  you  must 
have  a  very  great  trade  ? "  "No  trade." — "  Very 
rich  mines?"  "No  mmes."— "  From  whence, 
then,  does  all  this  money  come?"  "Come! 
why  out  of  the  blood  and  bowels  of  the  poor 
people  of  Ireland  ! " 

He  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  unaccountable 
prejudice  against  Swift:  for  I  once  took  the 
liberty  to  ask  him,  if  Swift  had  personally 
offended  him,  and  he  told  me,  he  had  not  He 
said  to-day,  "  Swift  is  clear,  but  he  is  shallow. 
In  coarse  humour,  he  is  inferior  to  Arbuthnot; 
in  delicate  humour,  he  is  inferior  to  Addison: 
So  he  is  inferior  to  his  contemporaries;  without 
putting  him  against  the  whole  world.  I  doubt 
if  the  'Tale  Ola  Tub'  was  his:  it  has  so  much 
more  thinking,  more  knowledge,  more  power, 
more  colour,  than  an^  of  the  works  which  are 
indisputably  his.  If  it  was  his,  I  shall  only  say, 
he  was  imparsiln? 

We  gave  him  as  good  a  dinner  as  we  could. 
Our  Scotch  muir-iowl,  or  grouse,  were  then 
abundant,  and  quite  in  season;  and,  so  far  as 
wisdom  and  wit  can  be  aided  by  administering 
agreeable  sensations  to  the  palate,  my  wife  took 
care  that  our  great  guest  should  not  be 
deficient 

Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  then  our  Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  not  only  an 
excellent  officer,  but  one  of  the  most  universal 
scholars  I  ever  knew,  had  learned  the  Erse 
language,  and  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poetry.  Dr  Johnson 
took  the  opposite  side  of  that  perplexed 
question;  ana  I  was  afraid  the  dispute  would 
have  run  high  between  them.  But  Sir 
Adolphus,  who  had  a  very  sweet  temper, 
changed  the  discourse,  grew  playful,  laugned 
at  Lord  Monboddo's  notion  of  men  having  tails, 
and  called  him  a  judge,  iL  posteriori^  which 
amused  Dr  Johnson;  and  thus  hostilities  were 
prevented. 

*  The  auiua  from  which  he  took  this  line  u  :— 

**  But  then  rose  up  all  Edinburghi 
They  rose  up  by  thousands  three ; 
A  cowardly  Soot  came  John  behind, 
And  ran  him  through  the  fiur  body  I" 
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At  supper  we  had  Dr  Cullen,  his  son  the 
advocate,  Dr  Adam  Fergusson,  and  Mr  Ccosbie, 
advocate.  Witchcraft  was  introduced.  Mr 
Crosbie  said,  he  thought  it  the  greatest  blas- 
phemy to  suppose  evil  spirits  counteracting  the 
Deity,  and  raising  storms,  for  instance,  to 
destroy  his  creatures. — ^Johnson:  "Why,  Sir, 
if  moral  evil  be  consistent  with  the  government 
of  the  Deit>r,  why  may  not  physical  evil  be  also 
consistent  with  it  ?  It  is  not  more  strange  that 
there  should  be  evil  spirits,  than  evil  men  ;  evil 
unembodied  spirits,  than  evil  embodied  spirits. 
And  as  to  storms,  we  know  there  are  sudi 
things ;  and  it  is  no  worse  that  evil  spirits 
raise  them,  than  that  they  rise."  Crosbie: 
"But  it  is  not  creditable,  that  witches  should 
have  effected  what  they  are  said  in  stories  to 
have  done.*— TOHNSOif :  "  Sir,  I  am  nxA  defend- 
ing their  credibility.  I  am  only  saying,  that 
your  ai^guments  are  not  gx>od,  and  will  not  over- 
turn the  belief  of  witchcraft:.''— (Dr  Fergusson 
said  to  me,  aside, "  He  tsright*) — "And  tbcn,  sir, 
you  have  all  mankind,  rode  and  civifised,  agree- 
mg  in  the  belief  of  the  agency  of  preternatural 
powers.  You  must  take  evidence :  you  nnist 
consider,  that  wise  and  great  men  have  con- 
demned witches  to  die." — Crosbie  :  "  But  an 
act  of  parliament  put  an  end  to  wrtchcraft" — 
Johnson:  "No,  Sir;  witchcraft  has  ceased; 
and  therefore  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
to  prevent  persecution  for  what  was  not  witch- 
craft. Why  it  ceased,  we  cannot  tell,  as  we 
cannot  tell  the  reason  of  many  other  things." 
—  Dr  Cullen,  to  keep  up  the  gratification 
of  mysterious  disquisition,  with  the  grave 
address  for  whidi  he  is  remarkable  in  his 
companionable  as  in  his  professional  hours, 
talked,  in  a  very  entertaining  manner,  of  people 
walking  and  conversing  in  their  sleep.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  have  no  note  of  this.  We  talked  of  the 
Orang-Outang,  and  of  Lord  Monboddo's  think- 
ing tihat  he  might  be  taught  to  speak.  Dr 
Johnson  treated  this  with  ridicule.  Mr  Crosbie 
said,  that  Lord  Monboddo  believed  the  exist- 
ence of  every  thing  possible ;  in  short,  that  all 
which  is  in  posse  might  be  found  in  esse. — JOHN- 
SON: "  But,  Sir,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  Orang- 
Outang  does  not  speak,  as  that  he  spealS. 
However,  I  shall  not  contest  the  point.  I 
should  have  thought  it  not  possible  to  find  a 
Monboddo  ;  yet  Ae  exists." — I  again  mentioned 
the  stage.— Johnson:  "The  appearance  of  a 
player,  with  whom  I  have  drunk  tea,  counter- 
acts the  imagination  that  he  is  the  character  he 
represents.  Nay,  you  know,  nobody  imagines 
that  he  is  the  character  he  represents.  They 
say,  *  See  Garrick!  how  he  looks  to-night!  See 
how  he'll  clutch  the  dagger  !  *  That  is  the  buz 
of  the  theatre." 

Tuesday,  17M  August 
Sir  William  Forbes  came  to  breakfast,  and 
brouj^ht  with  him  Dr  Blacklock,  whom  he  intro- 
duced to  Dr  Johnson,  who  received  him  with  a 
most  humane  complacency ;  "  Dear  Dr  Black- 
lock,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  I  "—Blacklock  seemed 


to  be  nrnch  smprised,  whr  n  I'r  J^.hnson  said^ 
"it  was  easier  to  him  to  »  i?t;.  p'^nstry  than  to 
compose  his  Dictionary.  l)>  cijina  was  less  oa 
the  stretch  in  doing  the  nt;  iban  the  othei^ 
Besides ;  composing  a  Di'tirnary  noquires 
books  and  a  desk:  you  can  liiake  a  poeiB 
walking  in  the  fields,  onr  lying  in  bed."  Dr 
Blacklock  spoke  of  sce{.<.  :[Mn  in  morals  and 
religion,  with  apparent  miea^iiiess,  as  if  fae 
wished  for  more  certainty.*  Dr  Johnson,  wiio 
had  thought  it  all  over,  and  whose  vigoroos 
understanding  was  fortified  by  much  experience, 
thus  encouraged  the  blind  Bard  to  apply  to 
In^her  speculations  what  we  all  willingly  submit 
to  in  common  life :  in  short,  he  gave  htm  more 
familiarly  the  able  and  fiur  reasoning  cf  Botlcs^ 
"Analogv" :  ^  Why,  Sir,  the  greatest  concern  we 
have  in  mis  world,  the  choice  of  our  professton, 
m:ust  be  determined  without  demonstrative 
reasoning.  Human  life  is  not  yet  so  well 
known,  as  that  we  can  have  it.  And  take  the 
case  or  a  man  who  is  ill.  I  call  two  ph^icians : 
they  differ  in  opinion.  I  am  not  to  he  down. 
and  die  between  them  :  I  must  do  something." 
—The  conversation  then  turned  on  Atheism,  on 
that  horrible  book,  **Systdme  de  la  Natarc:;"*" 
and  on  the  supposition  of  an  eternal  necesEdty, 
without  design,  without  a  governing  mixxL — 
Johnson  :  "  If  it  were  so,  why  has  it  ceasedi 
Why  don't  we  see  men  thus  produced  aroond 
us  now  ?  Why,  at  least,  does  it  not  keep  paoeL 
in  some  measure,  with  the  progress  ot  tune? 
If  it  sto|)s  because  there  is  now  no  need  of  it^ 
then  it  is  plain  tliere  is,  and  ever  has  been,  an 
all-poweiful  intelligence.  But  stay!"  said  he^ 
with  one  of  his  satiric  laughs,  "  Ua  I  ha !  ha  1 
I  shall  suppose  Scotchmen  made  necessarily, 
and  Englishmen  by  choice." 

At  dinner  this  day,  we  had  Sir  Alexander 
Dick, whose  amiable  character,  and  ingenious  and 
cultivated  mind,  are  so  generally  known ;  (be 
was  then  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  and  is  now 
(1785)  eighty-one,  with  his  faculties  entire,  his 
heart  warm,  and  his  temper  gay;  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes ;  Mr  Maclaurin,  advo- 
cate ;  Dr  Gregory,  who  now  worthily  fills  his 
father's  medical  chair;  and  my  imde,  Dr 
Boswell.  This  was  one  of  Dr  Johnson's  best 
days.  He  was  quite  in  his  element  All  was 
literature  and  taste,  without  any  interruption. 
Lord  Hailes,  who  is  one  of  the  best  philologists 
in  Great  Britain,  who  has  written  papers  in  the 
"World,"  and  a  variety  of  other  works  in  prose 
and  in  verse,  both  Latin  and  English,  pleased 
him  highly.  He  told  him,  he  had  discovered 
the  Life  of  "Cheynel,"  in  the  "Student,"  to  be  his. 
Johnson  :  "  No  one  else  knows  it"  Dr  John- 
son had,  before  this,  dictated  to  me  a  law-paper, 
upon  a  question  purely  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
concerning  vicious  intfomissiofi^  that  is  to  say, 
intermeddling  with  the  effects  of  a  deceased 
person,  without  a  regular  title  ;  which  formerly 
was  understood  to  subject  the  intermeddler  to 
payment  of  all  the  defunct's  debts.  The  prin- 
ciple has  of  late  been  relaxed.  Dr  Johnson's 
*  See  bis  letter  on  this  subject  in  the  Appendix. 
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argnment  was,  for  a  renewal  of  its  strictness. 
The  paper  was  printed,  with  additions  by  m^ 
and  given  into  the  Court  of  Session.  Lord 
Hailes  knew  Dr  Johnson's  part  not  to  be  mine, 
and  pointed  out  exactly  where  it  began,  and 
where  it  ended.  Dr  Johnson  said,  "It  is 
much,  now,  that  his  lordship  can  distinguish 
so." 

In  Dr  Johnson's  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
there  is  the  following  passage : 

*<  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs,  for  each  birth,  the  fortune  of  a  &ce : 
Yet  Vane  could  tell,  what  ills  from  beauty  spring ; 
And  SedUy  curs'd  the  charms  which  pleased  a  king." 

Lord  Hailes  told  him,  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
instances  he  had  given  of  unfortunate  fair  ones  ; 
for  neither  Vane  nor  Sedley  had  a  title  to  that 
description.  His  lordship  has  since  been  so 
obliging  as  to  send  me  a  note  of  this,  for  the 
communication  of  which  I  am  sure  my  readers 
will  thank  me. 

"The  lines  in  the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  ac- 
cording to  my  alteration,  should  have  ran  thus  : 

•  Yet  Shore  *  could  tell ; 

And  Valiere\  cxj^^ .' 

"  The  first  was  a  penitent  by  compulsion,  the 
second  by  sentiment ;  though  the  truth  is, 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valiere  threw  herself  (but 
still  from  sentiment)  in  the  King's  way. 

"Our  friend  chose  Vaney  who  was  fax  from 
being  well-looked  ;  and  Sedley^  who  was  so  ugly 
that  Charles  II.  said,  his  brother  had  her  by 
way  of  penance." 

Mr  Maclaurin's  learning  and  talents  enabled 
him  to  do  his  part  very  well  in  Dr  Johnson's 
company.  He  produced  two  epitaphs  upon  his 
father,  the  celebrated  mathematician.  One  was 
in  English,  of  which  Dr  Johnson  did  not  change 
one  word.  In  the  other,  which  was  in  Latin,  he 
made  several  alterations.  In  place  of  the  very 
words  of  Virgil,  "  Udi  lucius  et  pceuor  et plurima 
mortis  imago^  he  wrote,  "  Ubi  luctus  regnant  et 
pavor!*  He  introduced  the  v/ord prorsus  into  the 
line  ^^Mortaltbus  prorsus  non  absit  solatium^ 
and  after  "  Hujus  enim  scripta  evolve^  he  added, 
^^  Mentemque  tantarum  rerum  capacem  carport 
ccuiuco  superstitem  crede;^^  which  is  quite  appli- 
cable to  Dr  Johnson  himself.  % 

Mr  Murray,  advocate,  who  married  a  niece  of 
Lord  Mansfield's,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Judges 

•  MUtress  of  Edward  IV. 
t  Mistress  of  LouU  XIV. 

t  Mr  Maclaurin's  epitaph,  as  engraved  on  a  marble  tomb- 

stune,  in  the  Grayfriars  Churchyard,  Edinburgh  : 

Infra  sittu  CAt 

COLIN   MACLAURIN, 

Mathes.  olim  in  Acad.   Edin.   Prof. 

Electus  ipso  Newtono  suadente. 

H.  L.  P.  F. 

Non  ut  nomlni  patemo  oonsulat. 

Nam  tali  auxilio  nil  eget ; 

Sed  ut  in  hoc  infelici  campo, 

Ubi  luctus  regnant  et  pavor, 

Mortalibus  prorsus  non  absit  solatium : 

Hujus  enim  scripta  evolve, 

Mentcnujue  tantarum  rerum  capacem 

Corpon  cuduco  superstitem  credo* 


of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Henderland, 
sat  with  us  a  part  of  the  evening ;  but  did  not 
venture  to  say  anything,  that  I  remember,  though 
he  is  certainly  possessed  of  talents  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  have  shown  himself  to 
advantage,  if  too  great  anxiety  had  not  prevented 
him. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr  Alexander  Webster, 
who,  though  not  learned,  had  such  a  knowledge 
of  manldnd,  such  a  fund  of  information  and 
entertainment,  so  dear  a  head  and  such  accom- 
modating manners,  that  Dr  Johnson  found  him 
a  very  agreeable  companion. 

When  Dr  Johnson  and  1  were  left  by  ourselves, 
I  read  to  him  my  notes  of  the  Opinions  of  our 

{udges  upon  the  questionsof  Literary  Property.*** 
le  did  not  like  them ;  and  said,  "  they  make  me 
think  of  your  Judges  not  with  that  respect  which 
I  should  wish  to  da"  To  the  argument  of  one 
of  them,  that  there  can  be  no  property  in  blas- 
phemy or  nonsense,  he  answered,  "then  your 
rotten  sheep  are  mine ! — By  that  rule,  when  a 
man's  house  falls  into  decay,  he  must  lose  it." 
— I  mentioned  an  argiunent  of  mine,  that  literary 
performances  are  not  taxed.  As  Chiurchill  says — 

<'  No  statesman  yet  has  thou|iht  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours,  or  excise  our  brains; " 

and  therefore  they  are  not  property.  **Yet," 
said  he,  "  we  hang  a  man  for  stealing  a  horse, 
and  horses  are  not  taxed."— Mr  Pitt  has  since 
put  an  end  to  that  argument 

Wednesday,  i8M  August, 

On  this  day  we  set  out  from  Edinbiugh.  We 
should  gladly  have  had  Mr  Scott  to  go  with  us  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England. — I 
have  given  a  sketch  of  Dr  Johnson :  my  readers 
ma^  wish  to  know  a  little  of  his  fellow-traveller. 
Think  then,  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  blood, 
the  pride  of  which  was  his  predominant  passion. 
He  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  had 
been  about  four  years  happily  married.  His 
inclination  was  to  be  a  soldier ;  but  his  father, 
a  respectable  Judge,  had  pressed  him  into  the 
profession  of  the  law.  He  had  travelled  a  good 
deal,  and  seen  many  varieties  of  human  life. 
He  had  thought  more  than  anybody  supposed, 
and  had  a  pretty  good  stock  of  general  learning 
and  knowledge.  He  had  all  Dr  Johnson's  prin- 
ciples, with  some  degree  of  relaxation.  He  had 
rather  too  little,  than  too  much  prudence  ;  and, 
his  imagination  being  lively,  he  often  said  things 
of  which  the  effect  was  very  different  from  the 
intention.  He  resembled  sometimes 
"  The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst  natured  muse." 

He  cannot  deny  himself  the  vanity  of  finishing 
with  the  cncomiimi  of  Dr  Johnson,  whose  friendly 
partiality  to  the  companion  of  his  Tour  represents 
him  as  one,  *^  whose  acuteness  would  help  my 
inquiry,  and  whose  gaiety  of  conversation,  and 
civility  of  manners,  are  sufHcieat  to  counteract 
the  inconveniences  of  travel,  in  countries  less 
hospitable  than  we  have  passed." 
Dr  Johnson  thought  it  uimecessary  to  put 
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himself  to  the  additional  expense  of  bringing 
with  him  Francis  Barber,  his  faithful  black 
servant ;  so  we  were  attended  only  by  my  man, 
Joseph  Ritter,  a  Bohemian  ;  a  fine  stately  fellow 
above  six  feet  high,  who  had  been  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  spoke  many  languages.*** 
He  was  the  best  servant  I  ever  saw.  Let  not 
my  readers  disdain  his  introduction !  For  Dr 
Johnson  gave  him  this  character :  "  Sir,  he  is  a 
civil  man,  and  a  wise  man.'' 

From  an  erroneous  apprehension  of  violence, 
Dr  Johnson  had  provided  a  pair  of  pistols,  some 
gunpowder,  and  a  quantity  of  bullets  :  but  upon 
being  assured  we  should  run  no  risk  of  meetmg 
any  robbers,  he  left  his  arms  and  ammunition  in 
an  open  drawer,  of  wliich  he  gave  my  wife  the 
charge.  He  also  left  in  that  drawer  one  volume 
of  a  pretty  full  and  curious  Diary  of  his  Life,  of 
which  I  have  a  few  fragments ;  but  the  book  has 
been  destroyed.  I  wish  female  curiosity  had 
been  strong  enough  to  have  had  it  all  trans- 
cribed, whidi  might  easily  have  been  done ;  and 
I  should  think  the  theft,  being  pro  bono  publico^ 
might  have  been  forgiven.  But  I  may  be  wrong. 
My  wife  told  me  she  never  once  looked  into  it. — 
She  did  not  seem  quite  easy  when  we  left  her : 
but  away  we  went  1 

Mr  Naime.  advocate,  was  to  go  with  us  as 
far  as  St  Andrews.  It  gives  me  pleasure  diat, 
by  mentioning  his  name^  I  connect  his  title  to 
the  just  and  handsome  compliment  paid  him  by 
Dr  Johnson,  in  his  book:  ^''A  gentleman  who 
could  stay  with  us  only*  long  enough  to  make  us 
know  how  much  we  lost  by  his  leaving  us." 
When  we  came  to  Leith,  I  tjdked  with  perhaps 
too  boasting  an  air,  how  pretty  the  Frith  of 
Forth  looked;  as  indeed,  after  the  prospect 
from  Constantinople,  of  which  I  have  been  told, 
and  that  from  Naples,  which  I  have  seen,  I 
believe  the  view  of  that  Frith  and  its  environs, 
from  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  finest 
prospect  m  Europe.  "  Ay,"  said  Dr  Johnson, 
"  that  is  the  state  of  the  world.  Water  is  the 
same  everywhere. 

*  Una  est  in^usti  caerula  forma  maris.' "  * 

I  told  him  the  port  here  was  the  mouth  of  the 
river  or  water  of  Leith.  **  Not  Lethe^^  said  Mr 
Naime.  "Why,  Sir,"  said  Dr  Johnson,  "when 
a  Scotchman  sets  out  from  this  port  for  England, 
he  forgets  his  native  country."  Nairne  :  "  I 
hope,  Sir,  you  will  forget  England  here." 
Johnson:  ^*Then  fwill  be  still  more  LetheJ* 
He  observed  of  the  pier  or  quay,  "  you  have 
no  occasion  for  so  large  a  one :  your  trade  does 
not  require  it:  but  you  are  like  a  shopkeeper 
who  takes  a  shop,  not  only  for  what  he  has  to  put 
into  it,  but  that  it  may  be  believed  he  has  a  great 
deal  to  put  into  it."  It  is  very  true,  that  there  is 
now,  comparatively,  little  trade  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of   Scotland.     The    riches    of   Glasgow 

*  "  Non  illic  arbes,  non  tu  mirabere  silvas : 
Una  est  injusti  caerula  fonna  maris." 

Otfid.  Amor.  L.  II.  El.  zi. 
*'  Nor  groves  nor  towns  the  ruthless  ocean  shows ; 
Unvaried  still  iu  azure  soriace  flows." 


show  how  much  there  is  in  the  west;  and  per- 
haps we  shall  find  trade  travel  westward  on  a 
great  scale,  as  well  as  a  small. 

We  talked  of  a  man's  drowning  himsel£ — 
Johnson:  "I  should  never  think  it  time  to 
make  away  with  myself."  I  put  the  case  of 
Eustace  Budgell,  who  was  accused  of  forging 
a  will^  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames,  befor* 
the  tnal  of  its  authenticity  came  on.  '*  Suppose, 
Sir,"  said  I, "  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure,  that, 
if  he  lives  a  few  days  longer,  he  shall  be  detected 
in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of  which  will  be 
utter  disgrace  and  expulsion  from  society." 
Johnson:  ''Then,  Sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a 
distant  country;  let  him  go  to  some  place  where 
he  is  not  known.  Don't  let  him  go  to  the  devil 
where  he  is  known  1 " 

He  then  said,  ''I  see  a  number  of  people 
bare-footed  here:  I  suppose  you  all  went  so 
before  the  Union.  Boswell,  your  ancestors 
went  so,  when  they  had  as  much  land  as  your 
family  has  now.  Yet  Auchinleck  is  the  Field 
of  Stones;  there  would  be  bad  going  bare-footed 
there.  The  Lairds^  however,  did  it"  I  boaght 
some  sfeldings^  fish  (generally  whitings)  salted 
and  dned  in  a  particular  manner,  being  dipped 
in  the  sea  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  eaten  by 
the  Scots  by  way  of  a  relish.  He  had  never 
seen  them,  though  they  were  sold  in  London. 
I  insisted  on  scotti fifing*  his  palate;  but  he  was 
very  reluctant  With  difficulty  I  prevailed  with 
him  to  let  a  bit  of  one  of  them  lie  in  his  mouth. 
He  did  not  like  it 

In  crossing  the  Frith,  Dr  Johnson  determined 
that  we  should  land  upon  Inchkeith.  On 
approaching  it,  we  first  observed  a  high  rocky 
shore.  We  coasted  about,  and  put  into  a  little 
bay  on  the  north-west.  We  clambered  up  a 
very  steep  ascent,  on  which  was  very  good  grass, 
but  rather  a  profusion  of  thistles.  There  were  six- 
teen head  of  black  cattle  grazing  upon  the  island. 
Lord  Hailes  observed  to  me,  that  Brantome 
calls  it  LUsle  des  Chevaux,  and  that  it  was 
probably  "a  jo/^r  stable "  than  many  others  in 
his  time.  The  fort,  with  an  inscription  on  it, 
Maria  Re  1 564,  is  strongly  built  Dr  Johnson 
examined  it  with  much  attention.  He  stalked 
like  a  giant  among  the  luxuriant  thistles  and 
nettles.  There  are  three  wells  in  the  island; 
but  we  could  not  find  one  in  the  fort  There 
must  probably  have  been  one,  though  now  filled 
up,  as  a  garrison  could  not  subsist  without  it 
But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  little  spot 
Dr  Johnson  afterwards  bade  me  try  to  write  a 
description  of  our  discovering  Inchkeith,  in 
the  usual  style  of  travellers,  describing  ftilly 
every  particular;  stating  the  grounds  on  which  we 
concluded  that  it  must  have  once  been  inhabited, 
and  introducing  many  sage  reflections;  aad  we 
should  see  how  a  thing  might  be  covered  in 
words,  so  as  to  induce  people  to  come  and 
survey  it.  All  that  was  told  might  be  true,  and 
yet  in  reality  there  might  be  nothing  to  see. 

*  My  friend,  General  Campbell,  Governor  of  Madras,  tells 
me,  that  they  make  sptldinis  in  the  East  Indies,  partiailariy  at 
Bombay,  where  they  call  them  BamMoii, 
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He  said,  "Pd  have  this  island.  Td  build  a 
house,  make  a  good  landing-place,  have  a  garden, 
and  vines,  and  all  sorts  of  trees.  A  rich  man, 
of  a  hospitable  turn,  here,  would  have  many 
visitors  from  Edinburgh."  When  we  had  got 
into  our  boat  again,  he  called  to  me,  "  Come, 
now,  pay  a  classical  compliment  to  the  island 
on  amtting  it."  I  happened  luckily,  in  allusion 
to  tne  beautiful  Queen  Mary,  whose  name  is 
upon  the  fort,  to  think  of  what  Virgil  makes 
i^neas  say,  on  having  left  the  country  of  his 
charming  Dido: 


"  Invitus,  regina,  tuo  de  littore 


**  Very  well  hit  off  1 ''  said  he. 

We  dmed  at  Kinghom,  and  then  got  into  a 
post-chaise.  Mr  Naime  and  his  servant,  and 
Joseph,  rode  by  us.  We  stopped  at  Cupar,  and 
drank  tea.  We  talked  of  Parliament;  and  I 
said  I  supposed  very  few  of  the  members 
knew  much  of  what  was  going  on,  as  indeed 
very  few  gentlemen  know  much  of  their 
private  affairs.  JOHNSON;  "Why,  Sir,  if  a 
man  is  not  of  a  sluggish  mind,  he  may  be 
his  own  steward.  If  he  will  look  into  his  affairs, 
he  will  soon  learn.  So  it  is  as  to  public  affairs. 
There  must  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
men  of  business  in  Parliament."  Boswell: 
"But  consider,  Sir;  what  is  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Is  not  a  great  part  of  it  chosen  by 
peers  ?  Do  you  think.  Sir,  they  ought  to  have 
such  an  influence?"  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir, 
influence  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  property; 
and  it  is  right  it  should."  Boswell:  "But 
is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  common 
people  may  be  oppressed?"  JOHNSON:  "No, 
Sir,  our  great  fear  is  from  want  of  power  in 
government.  Such  a  storm  of  vulgar  force  has 
broke  in."  BoswELL:  "  It  has  only  roared." 
Johnson:  "  Sir,  it  has  roared,  till  the  Judges  in 
Westminster  Hall  have  been  afraid  to  pronounce 
sentence  in  opposition  to  the  popular  cry.  You 
are  frightened  by  what  is  no  longer  dangerous, 
like  Presbyterians  by  Popery."  He  then  re- 
peated a  passage,  I  think,  in  Butler's  "  Remains," 
which  ends,  "And  would  cry,  Fire!  Fire  I  in 
Noah's  flood."  t 

We  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night,  to 
St  Andrews,  where  we  arrived  late.    We  found 

•  "  Unhappy  queen  ! 

Unwilling  I  forsook  3roar  friendly  state.*— Drvdxn. 

t  The  passage  quoted  hv  Dr  Johnson  is  in  the  "  Character  of 
the  A.ssembly>man  "  Butlers  "  Remains,**  p.  a^a,  edit.  X754. — "He 
preaches,  indeed,  both  in  season  and  out  oTseason ;  tor  he  raib 
at  Popery,  when  the  land  is  almost  lost  in  Presbytery;  and 
would  ay  Fire !  Fire  1  in  Noah's  flood.** 

There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  this  piece  was  not  written  fay 
Putler,  but  by  Sir  John  Birkenhead ;  for  Wood,  in  his  "Athena 
Oxoniensis,"  vol.  ii.  p.  6^,  enumerates  it  among  that  gentleman's 
works,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  it : 

"  '  The  Assemblv-Man '  (or  the  character  of  an  Assemblyman) 
written  1647,  Lond.  i663-3,  in  three  sheets  in  <)u.  The  copy  of 
it  was  taken  from  the  antbor  by  those  who  said  they  could  not 
rob,  beoiuse  all  was  theirs ;  to  excised  what  they  Uk«]  not ;  and 
so  mansled  and  reformed  it,  that  it  was  no  character  of  an 
Assembly,  but  of  themselves.  At^  length,  after  it  bad  slept 
several  years,  the  author  published  it  to  avoid  false  copies.  It 
b  also  reprinted  in  a  book  entitled  "Wit  and  Loyalty  revived,**  in 
a  collection  of  some  smart  satires  in  verse  and  prose  on  the  late 
times.  Lond.  i68a,  qn.,  said  to  be  written  by  Abr.  Cowley,  Sir 
John  Birkenhead,  and  Hudibras,  alias  Sam.  Butler."~For  this 
information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Reed,  of  Staple  Inn. 


a  good  supper  at  Glass's  Inn,  and  Dr  Johnson 
revived  agreeably.  He  said,  "The  collection 
called  *The  Muses*  Welcome  to  King  James* 
(first  of  England,  and  sixth  of  Scotland),  on  his 
return  to  his  native  kingdom,  showed  that  there 
was  then  abundance  of  learning  in  Scotland ; 
and  that  the  conceits  in  that  collection,  with 
which  people  find  fault,  were  mere  mode."  He 
added,  "  We  could  not  now  entertain  a  sovereign 
so;  that  Buchanan  had  spread  the  spirit  of 
learning  amongst  us,  but  we  had  lost  it  during 
the  civil  wars.*'  He  did  not  allow  the  Latin 
Poetry  of  Pitcaimc  so  much  merit  as  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  it ;  though  he  owned  that 
one  of  his  pieces,  which  he  mentioned,  but 
which  I  am  sorry  is  not  specified  in  my  notes, 
was  "  very  well."  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
was  the  poem  which  Prior  has  so  elegantly 
translated. 

After  supper,  we  made  a  procession  to  Saint 
Leonard*s  College,  the  landlord  walking  before 
us  with  a  candle,  and  the  waiter  with  a  lantern. 
That  college  had  some  time  before  been  dis- 
solved ;  and  Dr  Watson,  a  professor  here  (the 
historian  of  Phillip  II.),  had  purchased  the 
ground,  and  what  buildings  remained.  When 
we  entered  his  court,  it  seemed  quite  academical ; 
and  we  found  in  his  house  very  comfortable  and 
genteel  accommodation.* 

Thursday,  19/;  August. 

We  rose  much  refreshed.  I  had  with  me  a 
map  of  Scotland,  a  Bible,  which  was  given  me 
by  Lord  Mountstuart  when  we  were  together  in 
Italy,  and  Ogden*s  "  Sermons  on  Prayer."  Mr 
Naime  introduced  us  to  Dr  Watson,  whom  we 
found  a  well-informed  man,  of  very  amiable 
manners.  Dr  Johnson,  after  they  were  ac- 
quainted, said,  "I  take  great  delight  in  him." 
His  daughter,  a  very  pleasing  young  lady, 
made  breakfast.  Dr  Watson  observed,  that 
Glasgow  University  had  fewer  home-students, 
since  trade  increased,  as  learning  was  rather 
incompatible  with  it.  Johnson  :  "Why,  Sir,  as 
trade  is  now  carried  on  by  subordinate  hands, 
men  in  trade  have  as  much  leisure  as  others  ^ 
and  now  learning  itself  is  a  trade.  A  man  goes 
to  a  bookseller,  and  gets  what  he  can.  We 
have  done  with  patronage.  In  the  infancy  of 
learning,  we  find  some  great  man  praised  for  it 
This  diffused  it  among  others.  When  it  be- 
comes general,  an  author  leaves  the  great,  and 
applies  to  the  multitude."  Boswell  :  "  It  is 
a  shame  that  authors  are  not  now  better  pa- 
tronized." Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir.  If  leammg 
cannot  support  a  man,  if  he  must  sit  with  his 
hands  across  till  somebody  feeds  him,  it  is  as  to 
him  a  bad  thing  and  it  is  better  as  it  is.  With 
patronage,  what  flattery  1  what  falsehood ! 
While  a  man  is  in  equilibrio,  he  throws  truth 
among  the  multitude,  and  lets  them  take  it  as 
they  please  ;  in  patron?g^e,  he  must  say  what 
pleases  his  patron,  and  it  is  an  equal  chance 

*  My  Joomal,  from  this  day  vaduK9t^  was  read  by  Dr  John- 
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whether  that  be  truth  or  falsehood."  Watson  : 
"But  is  not  the  case  now,  that,  instead  of 
flattering  one  person,  we  flatter  the  age?" 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir.  The  world  always  lets  a 
nian  tell  what  he  thinks,  his  own  way.  I  wonder 
however,  that  so  many  people  have  written,  who 
might  have  let  it  alone.  That  people  should 
endeavour  to  excel  in  conversation,  I  do  not 
wonder;  because  in  conversation  praise  is  in- 
stantly reverberated." 

We  talked  of  change  of  manners.  Dr  John- 
son observed,  that  our  drinking  less  than  our 
ancestors  was  owing  to  the  change  from  ale  to 
wine.  "  I  remember,"  said  he,  "when  all  the 
decent  people  in  Lichfield  got  drunk  every 
night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thought  of.  Ale 
was  cheap,  so  you  pressed  strongly.  When  a 
man  must  bring  a  bottle  of  wine,  he  is  not  in 
such  haste.  Smoking  has  gone  out  To  be 
sure^  it  is  a  shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke  out 
of  our  mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes, 
and  noses,  and  having  the  same  thin^  done  to 
us.  Yet  I  cannot  account  why  a  thmg  which 
rec]uires  so  little  exertion,  and  yet  preserves  the 
mind  from  total  vacuity,  should  have  gone  out 
Every  man  has  something  by  which  he  calms 
himself:  beating  with  his  feet,  or  so.*  I 
remember  when  people  in  England  changed  a 
shirt  only  once  a  week :  a  Pandour,  when  he 
gets  a  shirt,  greases  it  to  make  it  last  Formerly 
good  tradesmen  had  no  fire  but  in  the  kitchen  ; 
never  in  the  parlour,  except  on  Sunday.  My 
father,  who  was  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield^  lived 
thus.  They  never  began  to  have  a  fire  m  the 
parlour,  but  on  leaving  ofif  business,  or  some 
great  revolution  of  their  life."  Dr  Watson  said, 
the  hall  was  as  a  kitchen,  in  old  squires'  houses. 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir.  The  hall  was  for  great 
occasions,  and  never  was  used  for  domestic 
refection."  We  talked  of  the  Union,  and  what 
money  it  had  brought  into  Scotland.  Dr 
Watson  observed,  that  a  little  money  formerly 
went  as  far  as  a  great  deal  now.  Johnson  : 
"In  speculation,  it  seems  that  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  money,  equal  in  value  to  a  larger  quantity, 
if  equally  divided,  should  produce  the  same 
effect  But  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  Many  more 
conveniences  and  elegancies  are  enjoyed  where 
money  is  plentiful,  than  where  it  is  scarce. 
Perhaps  a  great  familiarity  with  it,  which  arises 
from  plenty,  makes  us  more  easily  part  with  it" 

After  what  Dr  Johnson  had  said  oi  St  Andrews, 
which  he  had  long  wished  to  see,  as  our  oldest 
university,  and  the  seat  of  our  Primate  in  the 
days  of  episcopacy,  I  can  say  little.  Since  the 
publication  of  Dr  Johnson's  book,  I  find  that  he 
has  been  censured  for  not  seeing  here  the 
ancient  chapel  of  St  Rule,  a  curious  piece  of 
sacred  architecture.  But  this  was  neither  his 
fault  nor  mine.  We  were  both  of  us  abundantly 
desirous  of  surveying  such  sort  of  antiquities : 
but  neither  of  us  knew  of  this.  I  am  afraid  the 
censure  must  fall  on  Lhose  who  did  not  tell  us  of 
it.  In  every  place,  where  there  is  anything 
worthy  of  observation,  there  should  be  a  short 

*  Pr  JolmsoD  tucd  to  practice  thb  himself  ver}-  much. 


printed  directory  for  strangers,  such  as  we  find 
m  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  some  of  the 
towns  in  England.  I  was  told  that  there  is  a 
manuscript  account  of  St  Andrews,  by  Martin, 
secretary  to  Archbishop  Sharp;  and  that  one 
Douglas  has  published  a  small  account  of  it  I 
inquired  at  a  bookseller's,  but  could  not  get  it. 
Dr  Johnson's  veneration  for  the  Hierarchy  is 
well  known.  There  is  no  wonder  then,  that  he 
was  aflfected  with  a  strong  indignation,  wfaila  he 
beheld  the  ruins  of  religious  magnificence.  I 
happened  to  ask  where  John  Knox  was  btxried. 
Dr  Johnson  burst  out,  "  I  hope  in  the  highway. 
I  have  been  looking  at  his  reformations." 

It  was  a  very  fine  day.  Dr  Johnson  seemed 
quite  wTapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
scenes  which  were  now  presented  to  htm.  He 
kept  his  hat  off  while  he  was  u|>on  any  part  of 
the  ground  where  the  cathedral  had  stood.  He 
said  wen,  that  "  Knox  had  set  on  a  mob,  without 
knowing  where  it  would  end;  and  that  differing 
from  a  man  in  doctrine  was  no  reason  why  3roD 
should  pull  his  house  about  his  ears."  As  we 
walked  in  the  cloisters,  diere  was  a  solemn  edio^ 
while  he  talked  loudly  of  a  proper  retirement 
from  the  world.  Mr  Naime  said,  he  had  an 
inclination  to  retire.  I  called  Dr  Johnson's 
attention  to  this,  that  I  might  hear  his  opinion 
if  it  was  right  Johnson  :  "Yes,  when  he  has 
done  his  duty  to  society.  In  general,  as  every 
man  is  obliged  not  only  to  ^  love  God,  but  bis 
neighbour  as  himself,'  he  must  bear  his  part  in 
active  life;  yet  there  are  exceptions.  Those 
who  are  exceedingly  scrupulous  (which  I  do  not 
api)rove,  for  I  am  no  friend  to  scruples),  and  find 
their  scrupulosity  invincible,  so  that  they  are 
Quite  in  the  dark,  and  know  not  what  they  shall 
ao, — or  those  who  cannot  resist  temptations,  and 
find  they  make  themselves  worse  by  being  in 
the  world,  without  making  it  better,  may  retire. 
I  never  read  of  a  hermit,  but  in  imagination  I 
kiss  his  feet ;  never  of  a  monastery,  but  I  could 
fall  on  my  knees,  and  kiss  the  pavement  But 
I  think  putting  young  people  there,  who  know 
nothing  of  life,  nothing  of  retirement,  is  danger- 
ous and  wicked.   It  is  a  saying  as  old  as  Hesiod — 

<  E^a  yeuiy,  /SoXaire  lUcwf^  tirxjiirt  y€plarru9,*  * 

That  is  a  very  noble  line :  not  that  young  men 
should  not  pray,  or  old  men  not  give  counsel,  but 
that  e\'ery  season  of  life  has  its  proper  duties.  I 
have  thought  of  retiring,  and  have  talked  of  it  to 
a  friend;  but  I  find  my  vocation  is  rather  to 
active  life."  I  said  some  ^roung  monks  might  be 
allowed,  to  show  that  it  is  not  age  alone  that 
can  retire  to  pious  solitude ;  but  he  thought  this 
would  only  show  that  they  could  not  resist 
temptation. 

He  wanted  to  mount  the  steeples,  but  it  could 
not  be  done.  There  are  no  good  inscriptions 
here.  Bad  Roman  characters  he  naturally  mis- 
took for  half  Gothic,  half  Roman.  One  of  the 
steeples,  which  he  was  told  was  in  danger,  he 
wished  not  to  be  taken  down;  "for,"  said  he,  **  it 

•  "  Let  youth  m  deeds,  in  counsel  man  engage ; 
Prayer  is  the  proper  duty  of  old  age*** 
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may  £all  on  some  of  the  posterity  of  John  Knox; 
and  no  great  matter  ! " — Dinner  was  mentioned. 
Johnson:  "Ay,  ay;  amidst  all  these  sorrowful 
scenes,  I  have  no  objection  to  dinner." 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  castle,  where 
Cardinal  Beaton  was  murdered,  and  then  visited 
Principal  Murison  at  his  college,  where  is  a  good 
library-room;  but  the  Principal  was  abundantly 
vain  of  h,  for  he  seriously  said  to  Dr  Johnson, 
**  You  have  not  such  a  one  in  England." 

The  Pro£essors  entertained  us  with  a  very  good 
dinner.  Present :  Murison,  Shaw,  Cooke,  Hill, 
Haddo,  Watson,  Flint,  Brown.  1  observed, 
that  I  wondo^  to  see  him  eat  so  well,  after 
viewing  so  many  sorrowful  scenes  of  ruined 
religious  magnificence.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
not  sorry,  after  seeing  these  gentlemen;  for  thcv 
are  not  sorry." — Murison  said,  all  sorrow  was  bad, 
as  it  was  murmuring  against  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  Johnson:  "Sir,  sorrow  is  in- 
herent in  humanity.  As  you  cannot  judge  two 
and  two  to  be  either  five,  or  three,  but  certainly 
foar,  so,  when  comparing  a  worse  present  state 
with  a  better  which  is  past,  you  cannot  but  feel 
sorrow.  It  is  not  cured  by  reason,  but  by  the 
incursion  of  present  objects,  which  wear  out  the 
past  You  need  not  murmur,  though  you  are 
sorry."  Murison  :  "  But  St  Paul  says,  *  I  have 
learnt,  tn  whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
content"  Johnson:  "  Sir,  that  relates  to  riches 
and  poverty;  for  we  see  St  Paul,  when  he  had  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  prayed  earnestly  to  have  it 
removed;  and  then  he  could  not  be  content" 
Murison,  thus  refuted,  tried  to  be  smart,  and 
drank  to  Dr  Johnson,  "  Long  may  you  lecture  !** 
Dr  Johnson  aftemards,  speaking  of  his  not 
drinking  wine,  said,  "The  Doctor  spoke  of 
lecturing^  looking  to  him;  "I  give  all  these 
lectures  on  water." 

He  defended  requiring  subscription  in  those 
admitted  to  universities,  thus :  "  As  all  who  come 
into  the  country  must  obey  the  king,  so  all  who 
come  into  a  university  must  be  of  the  church." 

And  here  1  must  do  Dr  Johnson  the  justice  to 
contradict  a  very  absurd  and  ill-natured  story, 
as  to  what  passed  at  St  Andrews.  It  has  been 
circulated,  that  after  grace  was  said  in  English, 
in  the  usual  manner,  he  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  contempt,  as  if  he  had  held  it  to  be  no  grace 
in  an  university,  would  not  sit  down  till  he  had 
said  grace  aloud  in  Latin.  This  would  have 
been  an  insult  indeed  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
entertaining  us.  But  the  truth  was  precisely 
thus.  In  the  course  of  conversation  at  dinner, 
Dr  Johnson,  in  a  very  good  humour,  said,  "  I 
should  have  expected  to  have  heard  a  Latin 
grace  among  so  many  learned  men  :  we  had 
always  a  Latin  grace  at  Oxford.  I  believe  I 
can  repeat  it"  Which  he  did,  as  giving  the 
leamecf  men  in  one  place  a  specimen  of  what 
was  done  by  the  learned  men  in  another  place. 

We  went  and  saw  the  church,  in  which  is 
Archbishop  Sharp's  monument  I  was  struck 
with  the  same  kind  of  feelings  with  which  the 
churches  of  Italy  iniprc:sbcd  me.  I  was  much 
jpleased,^^  to  see  Dr  Johuoon  actually  in  St 


Andrews,  of  which  we  had  talked  so  long. 
Professor  Iladdo  was  with  us  this  afternoon, 
along  with  Dr  Watson.  We  looked  at  St 
Salvador's  College.  The  rooms  for  students 
seemed  very  commodious,  and  Dr  Johnson 
said  the  chapel  was  the  neatest  place  of  worship 
he  had  seen.  The  key  of  the  library  could  not 
be  found  ;  for  it  seems  Professor  Hill,  who  was 
out  of  town,  had  taken  it  with  him.  Dr  John- 
son told  a  joke  he  had  heard  of  a  monastery 
abroad,  where  the  key  of  the  library  could  never 
be  found. 

It  was  somewhat  dispiriting  to  see  this 
ancient  archiepiscopal  city  now  sadly  deserted. 
We  saw  in  one  of  its  streets  a  remarkable  proof 
of  liberal  toleration ;  a  nonjuring  clergyman, 
strutting  about  in  his  canonicals,  w^th  a  jolly 
coimtcnance,  and  a  round  belly,  like  a  well-fed 
monk. 

We  observed  two  occupations  united  in  the 
same  person,  who  had  hung  out  two  si^-posts. 
Upon  one  was,  "James  Hood,  White  Iron 
Smith  "  (/.tf.  Tm-plate  Worker).  Upon  another, 
"The  Art  of  Fencing  taught,  by  James  Hood." 
Upon  this  last  were  painted  some  trees,  and 
two  men  fencing,  one  of  whom  had  hit  the 
other  in  the  eye,  to  show  his  great  dexterity  ;  so 
that  the  art  was  well  taught  Johnson  :  "  Were 
I  studying  here,  I  should  go  and  take  a  lesson. 
I  remember  Hope,  in  his  book  on  this  art,  says, 
"the  Scotch  are  very  good  fencers.'" 

We  returned  to  the  inn,  where  we  had  been 
entertained  at  dinner,  and  drank  tea  in  company 
with  some  of  the  Professors,  of  whose  civilities 
I  beg  leave  to  add  my  humble  and  very  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  honourable  testimony 
of  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  "  Journey." 

We  talked  of  composition,  which  was  a 
favourite  topic  of  Dr  Watson's,  who  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  lectures  on  rhetoric 
Johnson  :  "  I  advised  Chambers,  and  would 
advise  every  young  man  beginning  to  compose, 
to  do  it  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  get  a  habit  of 
having  his  mind  to  start  promptly  ;  it  is  so  much 
more  difficult  to  improve  in  speed  than  in  ac- 
curacy.** Watson  :  "  I  own  1  am  for  much 
attention  to  accuracy  in  composing,  lest  one 
should  get  bad  habits  of  doing  it  in  a  slovenly 
manner."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  con- 
founding doing  inaccurately  with  the  tieccssity  of 
doing  inaccurately.  A  man  knows  when  his 
composition  is  inaccurate,  and  when  he  thinks 
fit  he'll  correct  it.  But,  if  a  man  is  accustomed 
to  compose  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  upon  all 
occasions,  there  is  danger  that  he  may  not 
compose  at  all,  as  we  do  not  like  to  do  that 
which  is  not  done  easily  ;  and,  at  anyrate,  more 
time  is  consumed  in  a  small  matter  than  ought 
to  be."  Watson:  "DrHugh  Blair  has  taken 
a  week  to  compose  a  sermon."  Johnson  : 
"Then,  Sir,  that  is  for  want  of  the  habit  of 
composing  quickly,  which  I  am  insisting  one 
should  acquire."  Watson:  "Blair  was  not 
composing  all  the  week,  but  only  such  hours  as 
he  found  himself  disposed  for  composition." 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  unless  you  tell  me  the 
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time  he  took,  yon  tell  me  nothing.  If  I  say  I  i 
took  a  week  to  walk  a  mile,  and  have  had  the 
gout  Ave  days,  and  been  ill  otherwise  another 
day,  I  have  taken  but  one  day.  I  myself  have 
composed  about  forty  sermons.  I  have  begun 
a  sermon  after  dinner,  and  sent  it  ofT  by  the 
post  that  night.  I  wrote  forty-eight  of  the 
printed  octavo  pages  of  the  "  Life  of  Savage  "  at  a 
sitting ;  but  then  I  sat  up  all  night  I  have  also 
written  six  sheets  a  day  of  translation  from  the 
French,"  Boswell:  "We  have  all  observed 
how  one  man  dresses  himself  slowly,  and  another 
fast"  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir;  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  time  some  people  will  consume  in 
dressing ;  taking  up  a  thing  and  looking  at  it, 
and  laying  it  down,  and  taking  it  up  again. 
Every  one  should  get  the  habit  of  doing  it 
quickly.  I  would  say  to  a  young  divine,  *  Here 
is  yoiur  text ;  let  me  see  how  soon  you  can  make 
a  sermon.'  Then  Pd  say,  *Let  me  see  how 
much  better  you  can  make  it'  Thus  I  should 
see  both  his  powers  and  his  judgment'' 

We  all  went  to  Dr  Watson's  to  supper.  Miss 
Sharp,  great  grandchild  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
was  there ;  as  was  Mr  Craig,  the  ingenious 
architect  of  the  new  town  of  Edmburgh,  and 
nephew  of  Thomson^  to  whom  Dr  Johnson  has 
since  done  so  much  justice,  in  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets." 

We  talked  of  memory,  and  its  various  modes. 
Johnson  :  "  Memory  will  play  strange  tricks. 
One  sometimes  loses  a  single  word.  I  once 
lost  fii^aces  in  the  Ode  Posthume^  Pasthume/*  I 
mentioned  to  him,  that  a  worthy  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  actually  forgot  his  own  name. 
Johnson  ;  "  Sir,  that  was  a  morbid  oblivion." 

Friday,  20M  August. 

Dr  Shaw,  the  professor  of  divinity,  break- 
fasted with  us.  I  took  out  my  "  Ogden  on 
Prayer,"  and  read  some  of  it  to  the  company. 
Dr  Johnson  praised  him.  "Abemethy,**  said 
he,  "  allows  only  of  a  physical  effect  of  prayer 
upon  the  mind,  which  may  be  produced  many 
ways,  as  well  as  by  prayer;  for  instance,  by 
meditation.  Ogden  goes  farther.  In  truth,  we 
have  the  consent  of  all  nations  for  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  whether  offered  up  by  individuals,  or 
by  assemblies ;  and  Revelation  has  told  us,  it 
will  be  effectual"  I  said,  "  Leechman  seemed 
to  incline  to  Abemethy's  doctrine."  Dr  Watson 
observed,  that  Leechman  meant  to  show,  that, 
even  admitting  no  effect  to  be  produced  by 
prayer,  respecting  the  Deity,  it  was  useful  to 
our  own  mmds.  He  had  given  only  a  part  of 
his  system  :  Dr  Johnson  thought  he  should 
have  given  the  whole. 

Dr  Johnson  enforced  the  strict  observance  of 
Sunday.  "  It  should  be  different,"  he  observed, 
"  from  another  day.  People  may  walk,  but  not 
throw  stones  at  birds.  There  may  be  relaxation, 
but  there  should  be  no  levity." 

We  went  and  saw  Colonel  Naime's  garden  and 
grotto.  Here  was  a  fine  old  plane  tree.  Un- 
luckily the  colonel  said,  there  was  but  this  and 
another  large  tree  in  the  county.    This  assertion 


was  an  excellent  cue  for  Dr  Johnson,  who  laughed 
enormously,  calling  to  me  to  hear  it  He  had  ex- 
patiated to  me  on  the  nakedness  of  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  he  had  seen.  His  "Joumejr" 
has  been  violently  abused,  for  what  he  has  said 
upon  this  subject  But  let  it  be  considered,  that 
when  Dr  Johnson  talks  of  trees,  he  means  trees 
of  good  size,  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
in  England,  and  of  these  there  are  certainly  very 
few  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  Besides, 
he  said,  that  he  meant  to  give  only  a  map  of  the 
road  ;  and  let  any  traveller  observe  how  many 
trees,  which  deserve  the  name,  he  can  see  from 
the  road  from  Berwick  to  Aberdeen.  Had  Dr 
Johnson  said,  "there  are  no  trees"  upon  this 
line,  he  would  have  said  what  is  colloquially 
true  ;  because,  by  no  trees,  in  common  speech, 
we  mean  few.  When  he  is  particular  in  counting, 
he  may  be  attacked.  I  know  not  how  Colonel 
Naime  came  to  say  there  were  but  two  large 
trees  in  the  county  of  Fife.  I  did  not  perceive 
that  he  smiled.  There  are  certainly  not  a  great 
many;^  but  I  could  have  shown  him  more  than 
two  at  Balmuto,  from  whence  my  ancestors  came^ 
and  which  now  belongs  to  a  branch  of  my  family. 

The  grotto  was  ingeniously  constructed.  In 
the  front  of  it  were  petrified  stocks  of  fir,  plane, 
and  some  other  tree.  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  Scot- 
land has  no  right  to  boast  of  this  px)tto  ;  it  is 
owing  to  personal  merit  I  never  denied  personal 
merit  to  many  of  you."— Professor  Shaw  said  to 
me,  as  we  walked,  "  This  is  a  wonderful  man  : 
he  is  master  of  every  subject  he  handles."  Dr 
Watson  allowed  him  a  very  strong  understanding 
but  wondered  at  his  total  inattention  to  estab> 
lished  manners,  as  he  came  from  London. 

1  have  not  preserved,  in  my  "Journal,"  any  of 
the  conversation   which    passed   between    Dr 

tohnson  and  Professor  Shaw ;  but  I  recollect 
)r  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  I  took  much 
to  Shaw." 

We  left  St  Andrews  about  noon,  and  some 
miles  from  it  observing,  at  Leuchars,  a  church 
with  an  old  tower,  we  stopped  to  look  at  it 
The  Manse,  as  the  parsonage  house  is  called 
in  Scotland,  was  close  by.  I  waited  on  the 
minister,  mentioned  our  names,  and  begged  he 
would  tell  us  what  he  knew  about  it  He  was  a 
very  civil  old  man;  but  could  only  inform  us, 
that  it  was  supposed  to  have  stood  eight  hundred 
years.  He  told  us,  there  was  a  colony  of  Danes 
in  his  parish  ;  that  they  had  landed  at  a  remote 
period  of  time,  and  still  remained  a  distinct 
people.  Dr  Johnson  shrewdly  inquired  whether 
they  had  brought  women  with  them.  We  were 
not  satisfied  as  to  this  colony. 

We  saw,  this  day,  Dundee  and  Aberbrothick, 
the  last  of  which  Dr  Johnson  has  celebrated  in 
his  "  Journey."  Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  mentioned,  I  think, 
Tillotson's  argument  against  transubstantiation. 
"  That  we  are  as  sure  we  see  bread  and  wine 
only,  as  that  we  read  In  the  Bible  the  text  on 
which  that  false  doctrine  is  founded.  We  have 
only  the  evidence  of  our  senses  for  both."  "  If," 
he  added,  "GOD  had  never  spoken  figuratively 
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we  might  hold  that  he  speaks  literally,  when  he 
says,*Thisismybody.'**  Boswell:  **^Butwhat 
do  you  say,  Sir,  to  the  ancient  and  continued 
tradition  of  the  church  upon  this  point?"  John- 
son :  "Tradition,  Sir,  has  no  place,  where  the 
Scriptures  are  plain ;  and  tradition  cannot  per- 
susLQt  a  man  into  a  belief  of  transubstantiation. 
Able  men,  indeed,  have  satd  they  believed  it" 

This  is  an  awful  subject  I  did  not  then  press 
Dr  Johnson  upon  it ;  nor  shall  I  now  enter  upon 
a  disquisition  concerning  the  import  of  those 
words  uttered  by  our  Saviour,*  which  had  such  an 
effect  upon  many  of  his  disciples,  that  they  ''went 
back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him."  The 
Catechism  and  solemn  office  for  Communion,  in 
the  Church  of  England,  maintain  a  mysterious 
belief  in  more  than  a  mere  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  by  partaking  of  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine. 

Dr  Johnson  put  me  in  mind,  that,  at  St  An- 
drews, I  had  defended  my  profession  very  well, 
when  the  question  had  again  been  started, 
whether  a  lawyer  might  honestly  engage  with 
the  first  side  that  offers  him  a  fee.  "  Sir,"  said 
I,  "it  was  with  your  arguments  against  Sir 
William  Forbes  :  but  it  was  much  that  I  could 
wield  the  arms  of  Goliath." 

He  said,  our  Judges  had  not  gone  deep  in  the 
question  concerning  literary  property.  I  men- 
tioned Lord  Monboddo's  opinion,  that  if  a  man 
could  get  a  work  by  heart,  he  might  print  it,  as 
by  such  an  act  the  mind  is  exercised.  JOHNSON  : 
"  No,  Sir ;  a  man's  repeating  it  no  more  makes 
it  his  property,  than  a  man  ma^seU  a  cow  which 
he  dnves  home."  I  said,  pnntin|^  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  work  was  allowed,  which  was  only 
cutting  the  horns  and  tail  off  the  cow.  John- 
son :  No,  Sir;  'tis  making  the  cow  half  a  calf." 

About  eleven  at  night  we  arrived  at  Montrose. 
We  found  but  a  sorry  inn,  where  I  myself  saw 
another  waiter  put  a  lump  of  sugar  with  his 
fingers  into  Dr  Johnson's  lemonade,  for  which  he 
called  him  "  Rascal  1"  It  put  me  in  great  glee 
that  our  landlord  was  an  Englishman.  I  rallied 
the  Doctor  upon  this,  and  he  grew  quiet  Both 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  and  Dr  Bumey's  "  History  of 
Music  "  had  then  been  advertised.  I  asked  if  this 
was  not  unlucky:  would  not  they  hurt  one 
another?  Johnson  ;  "  No,  Sir.  They  will  do 
good  to  one  another.  Some  will  buy  the  one, 
some  the  other,  and  compare  them ;  and  so  a 
talk  is  made  about  a  thing,  and  the  books  are 
sold." 

He  was  angry  at  me  for  proposing  to  carry 
lemons  with  us  to  Sky,  that  he  might  be  sure  to 
have  his  lemonade.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  thought  that  feeble  man  who  cannot 
do  without  anything.  Sir,  it  is  verj'  bad  manners 
to  carry  provisions  to  any  man's  house,  as  if  he 
could  not  entertain  you.  To  an  inferior,  it  is 
oppressive  ;  to  a  superior,  it  is  insolent." 

Having  taken  the  liberty,  this  evening,  to  rc- 

♦  "  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  hli  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you."  Set  St  John's  Gospel,  chap.  vL  $3, 
and  following  verse*.  i— i        r-         jw 


mark  to  Dr  Johnson,  that  he  very  often  sat  quite 
silent  for  a  long  time,  even  when  in  company 
with  only  a  single  friend,  which  I  myself  had 
sometimes  sadly  experienced,  he  smiled  and  said 
"  It  is  true,  Sir.  Tom  Tyers  (for  so  he  familiarly 
called  our  ingenious  friend,  who  since  his  death, 
has  paid  a  biographical  tribute  to  his  memory), 
Tom  Tyers  described  me  the  best  He  once 
said  to  me,  *  Sir,  you  are  like  a  ghost :  you 
never  speak  till  you  are  spoken  to.' "  ♦ 

Satui^day,  2isi  August, 

Neither  the  Rev.  Mr  Nisbet,  the  established 
minister,  nor  the  Rev.  Mr  Spooner,  the  epis- 
copal minister,  were  in  town.  Before  breakfast, 
we  went  and  saw  the  townhall,  where  is  a  good 
dancing-room,  and  other  rooms  for  tea*drinking. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  from  it  is  very 
well;  out  many  of  the  houses  are  built  with 
their  ends  to  the  street,  which  looks  awkward. 
When  we  came  down  from  it^  I  met  Mr  Gleg, 
a  merchant  here.  He  went  with  us  to  see  the 
English  chapel.  It  is  situated  on  a  pretty  dry 
spot,  and  there  is  a  fine  walk  to  it.  It  is  really 
an  elegant  building,  both  within  and  without 
The  organ  is  adorned  with  green  and  gold.  Dr 
Johnson  ^ave  a  shilling  extraordinary  to  the 
clerk,  saying,  "He  belongs  to  an  honest  church." 
I  put  him  in  mind,  that  episcopals  were  but  dis- 
senters here;  they  were  only  tolerated,  "Sir," 
said  he,  "  we  are  here,  as  Christians  in  Turkey." 
He  afterwards  went  into  an  apothecary's  shoa 
and  ordered  some  medicine  for  himself,  and 
wrote  the  prescription  in  technical  characters. 
The  boy  took  him  for  a  physician. 

I  doubted  much  which  road  to  take,  whether 
to  go  by  the  coast,  or  by  Lawrence  Kirk  and 
Monboddo.  I  knew  Lord  Monboddo  and  Dr 
Johnson  did  not  love  each  other :  yet  I  was  un- 
willing not  to  visit  his  lordship;  and  was  also 
curious  to  see  them  together.t  I  mentioned 
my  doubts  to  Dr  Johnson,  who  said,  he  would 
go  two  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  Lord  Mon- 
boddo. I  therefore  sent  Joseph  forward  with 
the  following  note. 

"  AfoHtrcsi,  2ist  August. 

"  Mv  Dear  Lord, 
"Thus  fJEu*  I  am  come  with  Mr  Samuel  John- 
son. We  must  be  at  Aberdeen  to-night.  I 
know  you  do  not  admire  him  so  much  as  I  do ; 
but  I  cannot  be  in  this  country  without  making 
you  a  bow  at  your  old  place,  as  I  do  not  know 
if  I  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Monboddo.      Besides,  Mr   Johnson    says,  he 

•  This  daKrijptioo  of  Dr  Johnson,  appears  to  have  hocB 
horrowed  from  ^  Tom  Jones.'^book  xl.  chap.  U.  "  The  other, 
^iriio  lika  a  ghost,  0DI7  wanted  to  be  spoken  to,  readily  an- 
•— — ^ "Ac 


f  There  were  several  pmnts  of  sunilaritx  between  them: 
leamins,  clearness  of  head,  precision  of  speech,  and  a  love  01 
researco  00  many  subjects  which  people  in  general  do  not  in- 
vestigate. Foote  paid  Lord  Monboddo  tLe  compliment  of 
saving,  that  he  was  "an  Elzevir  edition  of  Johnson." 

It  has  been  shrewdly  observed  that  FooCe  most  have  meant  a 
diminutive,  kx  pocket  edition. 
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would  go  t^o  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  Lord 
Monbodda  I  have  sent  forward  my  servant, 
that  we  may  know  if  your  lordship  be  at  home. 
I  am  ever,  my  dear  lord, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 
"James  Boswell." 

As  we  travelled  onwards  from  Montrose,  we 
had  the  Grampian  hills  in  our  view,  and  some 

food  land  around  us,  but  void  of  trees  and 
edges.  Dr  Johnson  has  said  ludicrously,  in 
his  "Journey,"  that  the  hedges  were  of  stone; 
for,  instead  of  the  verdant  thorn  to  refresh  the 
eye,  we  found  the  bare  wall  or  dike  intersecting 
the  prospect.  He  observed,  that  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  a  country  so  divested,  so  denuded 
of  trees. 

We  stopped  at  Lawrence  Kirk,  where  our 
great  Grammarian,  Ruddiman,  was  once  school- 
master. We  respectfully  remembered  that  ex- 
cellent man  and  eminent  scholar,  by  whose 
labours  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  will 
be  preserved  in  Scotland,  if  it  shall  be  preserved 
at  all.  Lord  Gardenston,  one  of  our  Judges, 
collected  money  to  raise  a  monument  to  him 
at  this  place,  which  I  hope  will  be  well  executed. 
I  loiow  my  father  gave  nve  guineas  towards  it 
Lord  Gardenston  is  the  proprietor  of  Lawrence- 
kirk,  and  has  encouraged  the  building  of  a 
manufacturing  village,  of  which  he  is  exceedingly 
fond,  and  has  written  a  pamphlet  upon  it,  as  if 
he  had  founded  Thebes;  in  which,  however, 
there  are  many  useful  precepts  strongly  ex- 

Eressed.  The  village  seemed  to  be  irregularly 
uilt,  some  of  the  houses  being  of  clay,  some  of 
brick,  and  some  of  brick  and  stone.  Dr  John- 
son observed,  they  thatched  well  here. 

I  was  a  little  acquainted  with  Mr  Forbes,  the 
minister  of  the  parish.  I  sent  to  inform  him 
that  a  gentleman  desired  to  see  him.  He  re- 
turned for  answer,  "  that  he  would  not  come  to 
a  stranger.''  I  then  gave  my  name,  and  he 
came.  I  remonstrated  to  him*^  for  not  coming 
to  a  stranger;  and,  by  presenting  him  to  Dr 
Johnson,  proved  to  him  what  a  stranger  might 
sometimes  be.  His  Bible  inculcates  "be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"  and  mentions 
the  same  motive.  He  defended  himself  by 
saying,  "He  had  once  come  to  a  stranger  who 
sent  for  him ;  and  he  found  him  *  a  little-worth 
person  r'' 

Dr  Johnson  insisted  on  stopping  at  the  inn, 
as  I  told  him  that  Lord  Gardenston  had  fur- 
nished it  with  a  collection  of  books,  tliat  travellers 
might  have  entertainment  for  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  body.  He  praised  the  design,  but  wished 
there  had  been  more  books,  and  those  better 
chosen. 

About  a  mile  from  Monboddo,  where  you 
turn  off  the  road,  Joseph  was  waiting  to  tell  us 
my  lord  expected  us  to  dinner.  We  drove  over 
a  wild  moor.  It  rained,  and  the  scene  was 
somewhat  dreary.  Dr  Jolmson  repeated,  with 
solemn  emphasis,  Macbeth's  speech  on  meeting 
the  witches.  As  we  travelled  on,  he  told  me, 
.  ^Sir,  you  got  into  our  club  by  doing  what  a 


man  can  do.*  Several  of  the  members  wished 
to  keep  you  out  Buike  told  me,  he  doubted  if 
you  were  fit  for  it :  but,  now  you  are  in,  none  of 
them  are  sorry.  Buiice  says,  that  you  have  so 
much  good  humour  naturally,  it  is  scarce  a 
virtue."  BoswELL :  "  They  were  afraid  of  you. 
Sir,  as  it  was  you  who  proposed  me.**  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Sir,  they  knew,  that  if  they  refused  yofu, 
they'd  probably  never  have  got  in  another.  I'd 
have  kept  them  all  out  Beauderk  was  very 
earnest  lor  you."  BoswELL :  "  Beauclcrk  has  a 
keenness  of  mind  which  is  very  imcommoo.* 
JOHNSOW:  "Yes,  Sir;  and  everything  comes 
from  him  so  easily.  It  appears  to  me  that  I 
labour  when  I  say  a  good  thing."  BOBWEIX : 
"You  are  loud,  Sir;  but  it  is  not  an  effort  of 
mind." 

Monboddo  is  a  wretched  place,  wild  and 
naked,  with  a  poor  old  house;  though,  if  I 
recollect  right,  there  are  two  turrets  which 
mark  an  old  baron's  residence.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo received  us  at  his  gate  most  courteously ; 
pointed  to  the  Douglas  arms  upon  his  hoase, 
and  told  us  that  his  great-grandmother  was  of 
that  family.  "In  such  houses,"  said  he,  "our 
ancestors  lived,  who  were  better  men  than  we." 
"No,  no,  my  lord,"  said  Dr  Johnson.  |*We 
are  as  strong  as  they,  and  a  great  deal  wiser." 
This  was  an  assault  upon  one  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's  capital  dogmas,  and  I  was  afraid  there 
would  have  been  a  violent  altercation  in  the 
very  close,  before  we  got  into  the  house.  But 
his  lordship  is  distinguished  ftot  only  for 
"ancient  metaphysics,"  but  for  zsx^kdX politesse^ 
^la  vieille  cour^  and  he  made  no  reply. 

His  lordship  was  dressed  in  a  rustic  suit,  and 
¥rore  a  little  round  hat ;  he  told  us,  we  now  saw 
him  as  Farmer  Burnet^  and  we  should  have  his 
family  dinner,  a  farmer's  dinner.  He  said,  "  I 
should  not  have  forgiven  Mr  Bos  well,  had  he 
not  brought  you  here,  Dr  Johnson."  He  pro- 
duced a  very  long  stalk  of  com,  as  a  specimen 
of  his  crop,  and  said,  "  You  see  here  the  latas 
segetesj  he  added,  that  Virgil,  seemed  to  be  as 
enthusiastic  a  farmer  as  he,  and  was  certainly 
a  practical  one.  Johnson:  "It  docs  not 
always  follow,  my  lord,  that  a  man  who  has 
written  a  good  poem  on  an  art,  has  practised 
it.  Philip  Miller  told  me,  that  in  Philips's 
*  Cyder,' a  poem,  all  the  precepts  were  just,  and 
indeed  better  than  in  books  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing;  yet  Philips  had  never 
made  cyder." 

1  started  the  subject  of  emigration.  John- 
son :  "  To  a  man  of  mere  animal  life,  you  can 
urge  no  argument  against  going  to  America, 
but  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  will  get 
the  earth  to  produce.  But  a  man  of  any  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  will  not  easily  go  and  im- 
merse himself  and  his  posterity  for  ages  in 
barbarism." 

He   and   my  lord  spoke  highly  of  Homer. 

*  This,  I  find,  b  considered  as  ofaBCore.  I  snppoce  Dr  John- 
son meant,  that  I  assiduously  and  earnestly  reoommcnded 
myself  to  some  of  the  members,  as  in  a  canvass  for  an  election 
into  Parliomeuu 
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Johnson:  "He  had  all  the  learning  of  his 
age.  The  shield  of  Achilles  shows  a  nation  in 
war,  a  nation  in  peace;  harvest  sport,  nay 
stealing." *—M0NB0DD0  :  "Ay,  and  what  we," 
looking  to  me,  "  would  call  a  parliament-house 
scene;  a  cause  pleaded"  JOHNSON:  "That 
is  part  of  the  life  of  a  nation  in  peace.  And 
there  are  in  Homer  such  characters  of  heroes, 
and  combinations  of  qualities  of  heroes,  that 
the  united  powers  of  mankind  ever  since  have 
not  produced  any  but  what  are  to  be  found 
there."  Monboddo  :  "Yet  no  character  is 
described."  JOHNSON:  "No;  they  all  develop 
themselves.  Agamemnon  is  always  a  gentle- 
manlike character;  he  has  always  BaffiKucop  n. 
That  the  andents  held  so,  is  plain  from  this; 
that  EuripedeSf  in  his  Hecuba,  makes  him  the 
person  to  mterpose."  t  Monboddo  :  "  The  his- 
tory of  manners  is  the  most  valuable.  I  never 
set  a  high  value  on  any  other  history."  John- 
son ;  "  Nor  I ;  and  therefore  I  esteem  biography, 
as  giving  us  what  comes  near  to  ourselves, 
what  we  can  turn  to  use.*'  Boswell:  "But 
in  the  course  of  general  history,  we  find  man- 
ners. In  wars,  we  see  the  dispositions  of 
people,  their  degrees  of  humanity,  and  other 
particulars."  Johnson:  "Yes;  but  then  you 
must  take  all  the  facts  to  get  this;  and  it  is 
but  a  little  you  get."  Monboddo:  "And  it 
is  that  little  which  makes  history  valuable." 
Bravo  I  thought  I ;  they  agree  like  two  brothers. 
Monboddo  :  "  I  am  sorry,  Dr  Johnson,  you  were 
not  longer  at  Edinburgh,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  our  men  of  learning."  Johnson  :  "  My  lord, 
1  received  great  respect  and  great  kindness." 
Bos^vELL :  "  He  goes  back  to  Edinburgh  after 
our  tour."  We  talked  of  the  decrease  of  learn- 
ing in  Scotland,  and  of  the  "  Muses'  Welcome." 
Johnson  :  "  Learning  is  much  decreased  in 
England,  in  my  remembrance."  Monboddo  : 
"You,  Sir,  have  lived  to  see  its  decrease  m 
England,  I  its  extinction  in  Scotland."  How- 
ever, I  brought  him  to  confess  that  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh  did  well.  JOHNSON : 
"  Learning  has  decreased  in  England,  because 
learning  will  not  do  so  much  for  a  man  as 
formerly.  There  are  other  ways  of  getdng 
preferment.  Few  bishops  are  now  msule  for 
their  learning.  To  be  a  bishop,  a  man  must 
be  learned  m  a  learned  age,-— factious  in  a 

*  My  note  of  this  is  xmich  too  short.  Brtvii  nu  Imbcro^ 
ebscurus  rio.  Yet  as  I  have  resolved  that  the  very  foumal 
which  Dr  lohniOH  read  shall  he  pesented  to  the  pobllc,  I  will 
not  expand  the  text  in  any  considerable  d^n^ee,  though  I  may 
occasionally  supply  a  word  to  complete  the  sense,  as  I  fill  op 
the  blanks  of  abbreviation  in  the  writing :  neithei  vf  which  can 
be  said  to  change  the  genuine  Journal.  One  of  the  best  critics 
of  OUT  age  coi^ectures  that  the  imperfect  passage  above  has 
probably  been  as  folbws :  "  In  his  book  we  have  an  accurate 
dinlay  of  a  nation  in  war,  and  a  nation  in  peace ;  the  r^^—m 
is  delineated  as  truly  as  the  general ;  nay,  even  hanreit-sport. 
and  the  modes  of  aadeat  Lheftare  describted." 

t  Dr  Johnson  modestly  said,  he  had  not  read  Homer  lo  mnch 
as  he  wished  he  had  done.  But  thu  conversation  shows  how 
well  be  was  acquainted  with  the  Moeonian  burd :  and  he  has 
shown  it  still  mose  in  his  criticism  upon  l\>pc'i  Homer,  in  his 
Life  of  that  Poet.  My  excellent  friend,  Mr  Langton,  told  me 
he  was  once  present  at  a  dnpute  between  Dr  Jo^son  and  Mr 
Burke,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Homer  and  Vfavil,  which 
was  carried  on  with  extnordiaary  abilities  on  both  stdei.  Dr 
Johnson  maintained  the  superiority  of  Homer. 


factious  age;  but  always  of  eminence  War- 
burton  is  an  exception;  though  his  learning 
alone  did  not  raise  him.  He  was  first  an 
antagonist  to  Pope,  and  helped  Theobald  to 
publish  his  Shakspeare;  but,  seeing  Pope  the 
rising  man, — when  Crousas  attacked  his  *  Essay 
on  Man,'  for  some  faults  which  it  has,  and  some 
which  it  has  not,  Warburton  defended  it  in  the 
Review  of  that  time.  This  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  Pope,  and  he  gained  his  friend- 
ship. Pope  introduced  him  to  Allen,  Allen 
married  him  to  his  niece  :  so,  by  Allen's  interest 
and  his  own,  he  was  made  a  bishop.  But  then 
his  learning  was  the  sine  qua  non;  he  knew 
bow  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  find 
by  any  dishonest  means."  Monboddo  :  "  He 
is  a  great  man."  Johnson:  "Yes;  he  has 
great  knowledge,~great  power  of  mind.  Hardly 
any  man  brings  greater  variety  of  learning  to 
bear  upon  his  point"  Monboddo  :  **  He  is  one 
of  the  greatest  lights  of  your  church."  JOHN- 
SON :  "  Why,  we  are  not  so  sure  of  his  being 
very  friendly  to  us.  He  blazes,  if  you  will,  but 
that  is  not  always  the  steadiest  light.  Lo\Mh  is 
another  bishop  who  has  risen  by  his  learning." 

Dr  Johnson  examined  young  Arthur,  Lord 
Monboddo's  son,  in  Latin.  He  answered  very 
well;  upon  which  he  said,  with  complacency, 
"  Get  you  gone  1  When  King  James  comes 
back,*  you  shall  be  in  the  *  Muses^ Welcome  ! *" 
My  lord  and  Dr  Johnson  disputed  a  little, 
whether  the  Savage  or  the  London  Shopkeeper 
had  the  best  existence :  his  lordship,  as  usual, 
preferring  the  Savage.  My  lord  was  extremely 
hospitable,  and  I  saw  both  Dr  Johnson  and 
him  liking  each  other  better  every  hour. 

Dr  Johnson  having  retired  for  a  short  time, 
his  lordship  spoke  of  his  conversation  as  I  could 
have  wished.  Dr  Johnson  had  said,  "  I  have 
done  greater  feats  with  my  knife  than  this;" 
though  he  had  eaten  a  very  hearty  dinner.  My 
lord,  who  affects  or  believes  he  follows  an  ab- 
stemious system,  seemed  struck  with  Dr  John- 
son's manner  of  living.  I  had  a  particular 
satisfaction  in  being  under  the  roof  of 
Monboddo,  my  lord  being  my  father's  old 
friend,  and  having  been  always  very  good  to 
me.  We  were  cordial  together.  He  asked 
Dr  Johnson  and  me  to  stay  all  night  When 
I  said  we  tnust  be  at  Aberdeen,  he  replied, 
"Well,  I  am  like  the  Romans:  I  shall  say  to 
you,  'Happy  to  come;— happy  to  depart  1'* 
He  thanked  Dr  Johnson  for  his  visit  John- 
son: "I  little  thought,  when  I  had  the  honour 
to  meet  your  lordship  in  London,  that  I  should 
see  you  at  Monboddo."  After  dinner,  as  the 
ladies  were  goin^^  away,  Dr  Johnson  would 
stand  up.  He  insisted  that  politeness  was 
of  great  consequence  in  society.  "  It  is,"  said 
he,  "fictitious  benevolence.  It  supplies  the 
place  of  it  amongst  those  who  see  each  other 
only  in  public,  or  but  little.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  want  of  it  never  fails  to  produce  something 

*  I  find  some  doubt  has  been  entertained  concerning  Dr 
Johnson's  meaning  here.  It  b  to  be  supposed  that  he  meant, 
^  when  a  king  shall  agmfai  be  entertamed  m  Scotland." 
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disa^eeable  to  one  or  other.  I  have  always 
applied  to  good  breeding,  what  Addison  in  lus 
*  Cato '  says  of  honour: 

' Honour's  a  sacred  tie;  the  law  oT  Kings; 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue  where  it  meets  her. 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not.'" 

When  he  took  up  his  large  oak  stick,  he  said, 
**My  lord,  that's  Homeric^  thus  pleasantly 
alluding  to  his  lordship's  favourite  writer. 

Gory,  my  lord's  black  servant,  was  sent  as 
our  guide,  to  conduct  us  to  the  high  road.  The 
circtunstance  of  each  of  them  having  a  black 
servant  was  another  point  of  similarity  between 
Johnson  and  Monboddo.  I  observed  how 
curious  it  was  to  see  an  African  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  with  little  or  no  difference  of 
manners  from  those  of  the  natives.  Dr  j[ohn- 
son  laughed  to  see  Gory  and  Joseph  riding 
together  most  cordially.  "  Those  two  fellows," 
said  he,  "one  from  Africa,  the  other  from 
Bohemia,  seem  quite  at  home." — He  was  much 

E leased  with  Lord  Monboddo  to-day.  He  said, 
e  would  have  pardoned  him  for  a  few  para- 
doxes, when  he  found  he  had  so  much  that  was 
ffood:  but  that,  from  his  appearance  in  London, 
he  thought  him  all  paradox ;  which  would  not 
da  He  observed,  that  his  lordship  had  talked 
no  paradoxes  to-day.  "And  as  to  the  savage 
and  the  London  shopkeeper,"  said  he,  "  I  don't 
know  but  I  might  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
savage  equally,  had  anybody  else  taken  the 
side  of  the  shopkeeper."— He  had  said  to  my 
lord,  in  opposition  to  the  value  of  the  savage's 
courage,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  limited  power 
of  thmking,  and  repeated  Pope's  verses,  in 
which  "Macedonia's  madman"  is  introduced, 
and  the  conclusion  is, 

**  Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose." 

I  objected  to  the  last  phrase,  as  being  low. — 
Johnson:  "Sir,  it  is  intended  to  be  low:    it  is 
satire.    The  expression   is  debased,  to  debase 
the  character." 
When  Gory  was  about  to  part  from  us,  Dr 

iiohnson  called  to  him,  "Mr  Gory,  give  me 
cave  to  ask  you  a  question  !  are  you  baptised?" 
Gory  told  him  he  was, — and  confirmed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.    He  then  gave  him  a  shilling. 

We  had  tedious  driving  this  afternoon,  and 
were  somewhat  drowsy.  Last  night  I  was  afraid 
Dr  Johnson  was  beginning  to  faint  in  his  resolu- 
tion; for  he  said,  "  If  we  must  ride  much,  we  shall 
not  go:  and  there's  an  end  on't."  To-day,  when 
he  talked  of  Sky  with  spirit,  I  said,  "  Why,  Sir, 
you  seemed  to  me  to  despond  yesterday.  You 
areadelicate  Londoner; — you  are  amaccaroni;** 
you  can't  ride."  Johnson:  "Sir,  I  shall  ride 
better  than  you.  I  was  only  afraid  I  should 
not  find  a  horse  able  to  carry  me."  I  hoped 
then  there  would  be  no  fear  of  getting  through 
our  wild  tour. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  at  half  an  hour  past 
eleven.  The  New  Inn,  we  were  told,  was  full. 
This  was  comfortless.     The    waiter,  however. 


asked  if  one  of  our  names  was  Boswell,  and 
brought  me  a  letter  left  at  the  inn:  it  was  from 
Mr  Thrale,  enclosing  one  to  Dr  Johnson. 
Finding  who  I  was,  we  were  told  they  would 
contrive  to  lodge  us  by  putting  us  for  a  nigfat 
into  a  room  with  two  beds.  The  waiter  said  to 
me  in  the  broad  strong  Aberdeenshire  dialect, 
"  I  thought  I  knew  you,  by  your  likeness  to  3rocir 
father."  My  father  puts  up  at  the  New  Inn, 
when  on  his  circuit  Little  was  said  to-night. 
I  vi'as  to  sleep  in  a  little  press-bed  in  Dr  John- 
son's room.  I  had  it  wheeled  out  into  the 
dining-room,  and  there  I  lay  very  well 

Sunday,  22nd  August. 

I  sent  a  message  to  Professor  Thomas 
Gordon,  who  came  and  breakfasted  with  us. 
He  had  secured  seats  for  us  at  the  English 
chapeL  We  found  a  respectable  congr^^tion, 
and!^  an  admirable  organ,  well  play^  by  Mr 
Tait. 

We  walked  down  to  the  shore.  Dr  Johnson 
laughed  to  hear  that  Cromwell's  soldiers  taught 
the  Aberdeen  people  to  make  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  to  plant  cabbages.  He  asked,  if 
weaving  the  plaids  was  ever  a  domestic  art  in 
the  Highlands,  like  spinning  or  knitting.  They 
could  not  inform  him  here.  But  he  conjectured 
probably,  that  where  people  lived  so  remote 
from  each  other,  it  was  likdy  to  be  a  domestic 
art;  as  we  see  it  was  among  the  ancients,  from 
Penelope.  I  was  sensible  to-day,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  of  Dr  Johnson's  excellent 
English  pronimciation.  I  cannot  accoimt  for 
its  striking  me  more  now  than  any  other  day: 
but  it  was  as  if  new  to  me;  and  I  listened  to 
every  sentence  which  he  spoke,  as  to  a  musical 
composition.  Professor  Gordon  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  plan  of  education  in  his  college. 
Dr  Johnson  said,  it  was  similar  to  that  at 
Oxford.  Waller  the  poef  s  great  grandson  was 
studying  here.  Dr  Johnson  wondered  that  a 
man  should  send  his  son  so  far  off,  when  there 
were  so  many  good  schools  in  England.  He 
said,  "At  a  great  school  there  is  all  the 
splendour  and  illumination  of  many  minds;  the 
radiance  of  all  is  concentrated  in  each,  or  at 
least  reflected  upon  each.  But  we  must  own 
that  neither  a  dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do 
so  well  at  a  great  school  as  at  a  private  one. 
For  at  a  great  school  there  are  always  boys 
enough  to  do  well  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  credit  of  the  school;  and  after 
whipping  being  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or 
idle  boys  are  left  at  the  end  of  a  class,  having 
the  appearance  of  going  through  the  course,  but 
leammg  nothing  at  all.  Such  boys  may  do 
good  at  a  private  school,  where  constant  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched.  So 
that  the  question  of  public  or  private  education 
is  not  properiy  a  general  one;  but  whether  one 
or  the  other  is  best  for  my  son.^* 

We  were  told  the  present  Mr  Waller  was  a 
plain  country  gentleman ;  and  his  son  would  be 
such  another.     I  observed,  a  family  could  not 
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expect  a  poet  but  in  a  hundred  generations.— 
"  Nay,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  not  one  family  in  a 
hundred  can  expect  a  poet  in  a  hundred 
generations."  He  then  repeated  Dryden's 
celebrated  lines, 

*'  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom/'  &c. 

and  a  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  it  done  at 
Oxford  :  ♦  he  did  not  then  say  by  whom. 

He  received  a  card  from  Sir  Alexander  Gordon, 
who  had  been  his  acquaintance  twenty  years 
ago  in  London,  and  who,  "  if  forgiven  for  not 
answering  a  line  from  him,"  would  come  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr  Johnson  rejoiced  to  hear  of  him, 
and  begged  he  would  come  and  dine  with  us. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  kindness  with 
which  Dr  Johnson  received  his  old  friend  Sir 
Alexander ;  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  Lis- 
more,  but  who  had  not  the  estate.  The  King's 
College  here  made  him  Professor  of  Medicine, 
which  affords  him  a  decent  subsistence.  He 
told  us  that  the  value  of  the  stockings  exported 
from  Aberdeen  was,  in  peace,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  amounted,  in  time  of  war,  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds.  Dr 
Johnson  asked,  What  made  the  difference? 
Here  we  had  a  proof  of  the  comparative 
sagacity  of  the  two  professors.  Sir  Alexander 
answered,  **  Because  there  is  more  occasion  for 
them  in  war."  Professor  Thomas  Gordon 
answered,  "  Because  the  Germans,  who  are  our 
great  rivals  in  the  manufactiure  of  stockings, 
are  otherwise  employed  in  time  of  war." — 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  have  given  a  very  good 
solution." 

At  dinner,  Dr  Johnson  ate  several  platefiils 
of  Scotch  broth,  with  barley  and  peas  in  it,  and 
seemed  very  fond  of  the  dish.  I  said,  "You 
never  ate  it  before."  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir;  but 
I  don't  care  how  soon  I  eat  it  again."  My 
cousin,  Miss  Dallas,  formerly  of  Inverness,  was 
married  to  Mr  Riddoch,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  English  chapel  here.  He  was  ill,  and  con- 
fined to  his  room ;  but  she  sent  us  a  kind 
invitation  to  tea,  which  we  all  accepted.  She 
was  the  same  lively,  sensible,  cheenul  woman 
as  ever.  Dr  Johnson  here  threw  out  some 
jokes  against  Scotland.  He  said,  "You  go 
first  to  Aberdeen  ;  then  to  Enbru  (the  Scottish 
pronunciation  of  Edinburgh);  then  to  New- 
castle, to  be  polished  by  the  colliers ;  then  to 
York ;  then  to  London."  And  he  laid  hold  of 
a  little  girl,  Stuart  Dallas,  niece  to  Mrs  Rid- 
doch, and,  representing  himself  as  a  giant,  said 
he  would  take  her  with  him !  telling  her,  in  a 
hollow  voice,  that  he  lived  in  a  cave,  and  had  a 
bed  in  the  rock,  and  she  should  have  a  little 
bed  cut  opposite  to  it  1 

He  thus  treated  tbe  point,  as  to  prescription 

*  London,  vmdMay^  1778.  Dr  JohiMon  acknowledged  tluU 
be  was  himself  the  author  of  the  trantlation  above  alluded  to, 
and  dictated  it  to  me  as  foIk>ws : 

*'  Quos  landet  vatcs  Graius  Romanus  et  Anglus 
Tres  tria  temporibus  secle  dedere  suis. 
Sublime  ingenium  Graius ;  Romanus  habebat 

Carmen  grande  sonans ;  Anglus  utrumqne  tuUt. 
Nil  mi^o*  Natura  capit :  daraie  priofcs 
QuK  podun  daot  terdns  tmui  Labek" 


of  murder  in  Scotland.  "A  jury  in  England 
would  make  allowance  for  deficiencies  of  evi- 
dence, on  accoimt  of  lapse  of  time :  but  a 
general  rule  that  a  cnme  should  not  be 
punished,  or  tried  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment, after  twenty  years,  is  bad :  it  is  cant  to 
talk  of  the  King's  advocate  delaying  a  prosecu- 
tion from  malice.  How  unlikely  is  it  the  King's 
advocate  should  have  malice  against  persons 
who  commit  murder,  or  should  even  know  them 
at  all.  If  the  son  of  the  murdered  man  should 
kill  the  murderer  who  got  off  merely  by  pre- 
scription,**^ I  would  help  him  to  make  his  escape; 
though,  were  I  upon  his  jury,  I  would  not  acquit 
him.  I  would  not  advise  him  to  commit  such 
an  act.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  bid  him 
submit  to  the  determination  of  society,  because 
a  man  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  inconveniences 
of  it,  as  he  enjoys  the  good:  but  the  young  man, 
though  politically  wrong,  would  not  be  morally 
wrong.  He  would  have  to  say,  *Here  I  am 
amongst  barbarians,  who  not  only  refuse  to  do 
justice,  but  encourage  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 
I  am  therefore  in  a  state  of  nature :  for,  so  far 
as  there  is  no  law,  it  is  a  state  of  nature  :  and 
consequently,  upon  the  eternal  and  immutable 
law  of  justice,  which  requires  that  he  who  sheds 
man's  blood  should  have  his  blood  shed,  I  will 
stab  the  murderer  of  my  father.' " 

We  went  to  our  inn,  and  sat  quietly.  Dr 
Johnson  borrowed,  at  Mr  Riddoch's,  a  volume 
of  Massillon's  "  Discourses  on  the  Psalms  "  :  but 
I  found  he  read  little  in  it.  Ogden  too  he  some- 
times took  up,  and  glanced  at ;  but  threw  it 
down  again.  I  then  entered  upon  religious 
conversation.  Never  did  I  see  him  in  a  better 
frame :  calm,  gentle^  wise,  holy.  I  said,  "Would 
not  the  same  objection  hold  against  the  Trinity 
as  against  transubstantiation  ?"  *'Yes,"  said  he, 
**  if  you  take  three  and  one  in  the  same  sense. 
If  you  do  so,  to  be  sure  vou  cannot  believe  it : 
but  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  Three 
in  one  sense,  and  One  in  another.  We  cannot 
tell  how ;  and  that  is  the  mystery  1 " 

I  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  He  said 
his  notion  was,  that  it  did  not  atone  for  the  sins 
of  the  world ;  but,  by  satisfying  divine  justice* 
by  showing  that  no  less  than  the  Son  of  God 
suffered  for  sin,  it  showed  to  men  and  innumer- 
able created  beings  the  heinousness  of  it,  and 
therefore  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  divine 
vengeance  to  be  exercised  against  sinners,  as 
it  otherwise  must  have  been  ;  that  in  this  way 
it  might  operate  even  in  favour  of  those  who 
had  never  heard  of  it :  as  to  those  who  did  hear 
of  it,  the  effect  it  should  produce  would  be 
repentance  and  piety,  by  impressing  upon  the 
mmd  a  just  notion  of  sin  :  that  original  sin  was 
the  propensity  to  evil,  which  no  doubt  was 
occasioned  by  the  fall.  He  presented  this 
solemn  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,*  and 

*  My  worthy,  intelligent^  and  candid  friend,  Dr  Kippis, 
informs  me,  that  several  divwes  batre  tbus  explained  tbe  media- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  Wbat  Dr  Johnson  now  delivered,  was  but 
a  temporary  opinion ;  for  he  afterwards  was  fully  coavinoed  of 
tbe/n^i/fVi/^rr  tacrifict^  as  I  shall  show  at  large  in  my  future 
work,  '^The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 
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rendered  much  more  rational  and  dear  the 
doctrine  of  what  our  Saviour  has  done  for  us : 
as  it  removed  the  notion  of  imputed  righteous* 
ncss  in  co-operating;  whereas  by  this  view, 
Christ  has  done  all  already  that  he  had  to  do, 
or  is  ever  to  do,  for  mankind,  by  making  his 
great  satisfaction;  the  consequences  of  which 
will  affect  each  individual  accordin|[  to  the 
particular  conduct  of  each.  I  would  illustrate 
this  by  saying,  that  Christ's  satis£^tion  re- 
sembles a  sun  placed  to  show  light  to  men,  so 
that  it  depends  upon  themselves  whether  they 
win  walk  the  right  way  or  not,  which  they 
could  not  have  done  without  that  sun  "  the  sun 
of  righteousness P  There  is,  however,  more  in 
It  than  merely  giving  light— a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles:  for  we  are  told,  there  is  healing 
under  his  wings,  Dr  Johnson  said  to  me, 
"Richard  Baxter  conmiends  a  treatise  by 
Grotius,  'De  Satisfactione  Christi/  I  have 
never  read  it :  but  I  intend  to  read  it ;  and 
you  may  read  it."  I  remarked,  upcm  the 
principle  now  kud  down,  we  might  explain  the 
difficult  and  seemingly  hard  text,  "They  that 
believe  shall  be  saved ;  and  they  that  believe 
not  shall  be  damned.''  They  that  believe  shall 
have  such  an  impression  made  upon  their 
minds,  as  will  make  them  act  so  that  they  may 
be  accepted  by  Gon. 

We  talked  of  one  of  our  friends*'*  taking  ill,  for 
a  length  of  time,  a  hasty  expression  of  Dr  John- 
son's to  him,  on  his  attempting  to  prosecute  a 
subject  that  had  a  reference  to  religion,  beyond 
the  bounds  within  which  the  Doctor  thought 
such  topics  should  be  confined  in  a  mixed 
company.  JOHNSON  ;  "  What  is  to  become  of 
society,  if  a  friendship  of  twenty  years  is  to  be 
broken  off  for  such  a  cause  ?  As  Bacon  says, 

^*  Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust, 
But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust." 

I  said,  he  should  write  expressly  in  support 
of  Christianity ;  for  that,  although  a  reverence 
for  it  shines  through  his  works  in  several  places, 
that  is  not  enough.  "You  know,"  said  I,  " what 
Grotius  has  done,  and  what  Addison  has  done. 
— You  should  do  also."  He  replied,  "  I  hope  I 
shall." 

Monday,  7.ird  August 

Principal  Campbell,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon, 
Professor  Gordon,  an^  Professor  Ross,  visited 
us  in  the  morning,  as  did  Dr  Gerard,  who  had 
come  six  miles  from  the  country  on  purpose. 
We  went  and  saw  the  Marischal  College,*  and 
at  one  o'clock  we  waited  on  the  magistrates  in 
the  town  hall,  as  they  had  invited  us  in  order  to 
present  Dr  Johnson  with  the  freedom  of  the 
town,  which  Provost  Jopp  did  with  a  very  good 
grace.  Dr  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  this 
mark  of  attention,  and  received  it  very  politely. 
There  was  a  pretty  numerous  company  as- 
sembled. It  was  striking  to  hear  all  of  them 
drinking  "Dr  Johnson  I  Dr  Johnson!"  in  the 
town-hall  of  Aberdeen,  and  then  to  see  him  with 

•  Dr  Beattie  was  so  kindly  entertained  in  England,  that  he 
had  not  yet  retained  home. 


his  burgess-ticket,  or  diploma,*  in  his  hat,  wluch 
he  wore  as  he  walked  along  the  street,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom.  It  gave  me  great 
satisfaction  to  observe  the  regard,  and  indeed 
fondness  too,  which  everybody  here  had  for  my 
father. 

While  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  conducted  Dr 
Johnson  to  old  Aberdeen,  Profiessor  Gordon  and 
I  called  on  Mr  Riddoch,  whom  I  found  to  be  a 
grave  worthy  clergyman.  He  observed,  that, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  Dr  Johnson  while  he 
was  alive,  he  would,  after  he  was  dead,  be 
looked  upon  by  die  world  with  regard  and 
astonishment,  on  accotmt  of  his  Dictionary. 

Professor  Gordon  and  I  walked  ower  to  tibe 
Old  College,  which  Dr  Johnson  had  seen  by 
this  time.  I  stepped  mto  the  chapel,  and 
looked  at  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  Archbishop 
Elphinston,  of  whom  I  shadl  have  occasion  to 
write  in  my  History  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
the  patron  of  my  family. 

We  dined  at  Sir  Alexander  Goidon's.  The 
Provost,  Professor  Ross,  Professor  Dtmbar, 
Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  were  there.  After 
dinner  came  in  Dr  Gerand,  Professor  Leslie, 
Profiessor  Madeod.  We  had  little  or  no  con- 
versation in  the  morning;  now  we  were  but 
barren.  The  Professors  seemed  afraid  to  speak. 
Dr  Gerard  told  us  that  an  eminent  printer^ 
was  very  intimate  ^nth  Warburton.  Johnson  : 
^  Why,  Sir,  he  has  printed  some  of  his  works, 
and  perhaps  bought  the  property  of  some  of 
them.  The  intimacy  is  such  as  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors here  may  have  with  one  of  the  carpenters 
who  is  repairing  the  college."  But,"  said  Gerard, 
''I  saw  a  letter  from  him  to  diis  printer,  in  which 
he  says,  that  the  one  half  of  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  are  fanatics,  and  the  other 
half  infidels."  Johnson:  "Warburton  has 
accustomed  himself  to  write  letters  just  as  he 
speaks,  without  thinking  any  more  of  what  he 
throws  out  When  I  read  Warburton  first,  and 
observed  his  force,  and  his  contempt  of  man- 
kind, I  thought  he  had  driven  the  world  before 
him  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  was  not  the  case  ; 
for  Warburton,  by  extending  his  abuse,  rendered 
it  ineffectual" 

He  told  me,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  that 
he  thought  it  very  wrong  in  the  printer  to  show 
Warburton's  letter,  as  it  was  raising:  a  body  of 
enemies  against  him.  He  thought  it  foolish  in 
Warburton  to  write  so  to  the  printer;  and 
added,  "  Sir,  the  worst  way  of  being  intimate, 
is  by  scribbling."  He  called  Warburton's 
"  Doctrine  of  Grace  "  a  poor  performance,  and 
so  he  said  was  Wesley's  Answer.    "  Warburton," 

•  Dr  Johnson's  burgess-ticket  was  in  these  words :  ^ 

"  Aberdoniae,  vigeslmo  tertio  die  mensis  Augnsti,  anno  Domini 


Tbesaurarii  dicti  burgi. 

*'  Quo  die  vir  generosus  ct  doctrina  darns,  Samuel  Johnson, 
L.L.D.,  recejptus  et  admissus  fuit  in  munid^  et  fratrei  cuilda 
prafati  burgi  de  Aberdeen-  In  deditissimi  amork  et  affcctus 
ac  eximiac  observantiae  tcsseram,  quibus  dicti  Magistratus  euia 
amplectuntur.    ExUactum  per  rae,  ^ 

"  Albx.  Carkegik. 
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he  observed,  had  laid  himself  rery  open.  In 
particular,  he  was  weak  enough  to  say,  that,  in 
some  disorders  of  the  imagination,  people  had 
^oken  with  tongues,  had  spoken  languages 
which  they  never  knew  before ;  a  thing  as  ab- 
surd as  to  say,  that,  in  some  disorders  of  the 
imagination,  people  had  been  known  to  fiy/* 

I  talked  of  the  difference  of  genius,  to  tiy  if  I 
could  engage  Gerard  in  a  disquisition  with  Dr 
Johnson  ;  but  I  did  not  succeed.  I  mentioned, 
as  a  curious  fact,  that  Locke  had  written  verses. 
Johnson  :  "  I  know  of  none,  Sir,  but  a  kind  of 
exercise  prefixed  to  Dr  Sydenham's  Works,  in 
which  he  has  some  conceits  about  the  dropsy, 
in  which  water  and  burning  are  united ;  and 
how  Dr  Sydenham  removed  fire  b^  drawing  off 
water,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  which  is 
to  extinguish  fire  by  bringing  water  upon  it 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  word  of  aU  this  ; 
but  it  is  such  kind  of  talk."  * 

*  All  this,  as  Dr  Johnson  suspected  act  die  time,  was  the  im- 
mediate inTention  of  his  onnm  livmy  imagmacian ;  for  there  is  not 
one  word  of  it  in  Mr  Locke's  compUmeatar^  performance.  My 
readers  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  like  to  be  satisfied,  by  comparing 
them ;  and,  act  any  rat«,  it  may  entertain  them  to  read  venes 
composed  by  am  great  mieuphysidan,  when  a  Badietor  in 
Physic 

AUCTOSI,   IN  TRACTATXUl  BJDf  DB   VXBSIBU& 

**  Febriles  estus,  victumqoe  ardoribua  otbem 

Flevit,  non  tantis  par  Mcdicna  malis. 
Nam  post  miHe  artes,  medicae  tentamina  core, 

Ardet  adhuc  F^iris ;  nee  velit  oite  regL 
Prscda  sumus  flammis ;  solum  hoc  speramus  ab  igne, 

Ut  restct  paocus,  quem  capit  uma,  dnis. 
Dmn  qujerit  medicos  febris  caussanqoe,  modnmqae, 

Flammarum  &  tenebras,  &  sine  lace  laoes ; 
Quas  tractat  patitur  flnmiiias,  &  febre  calescens, 

Comiit  ipse  sois  victima  rapta  ibds. 
Qui  tardea  potuit  morbos^artaBqoe  trementea, 

Sistere,  febrili  se  videt  i^e  ra^ 
Sic  faber  exesos  falsit  tiblcme  muros  ^ 

Dum  trahit  antiqoas  leota  ruina  domos. 
Sed  si  flanuna  vorax  miseras  incenderit  aedes, 

Unica  flagrantes  tunc  aepelire  salus. 
Fit  fuga,  tectonicas  nemo  tunc  inrocat  artes ; 

Ctun  pezit  artifich  non  minus  tuta  domtis. 
Se  tandem  Sydenham  febrisaue  Scholaeque  fuxsri 

Opponens,  morbi  quierit,  &  artis  opem. 
Non  temere  incuaat  tectm  potedinis  tgnes ; 

Nee  fictus.  febres  qui  fovet,  humor  erit. 
Non  bilem  ille  movet,  nulla  hie  pituita ;  Salutis 

Qux  spes,  n  fallax  ardeat  intus  aqua? 
Nee  doctas  magno  rixas  ostentat  biatn, 

Quls  ip&is  major  febribus  ardor  inesL 
Innocuas  placide  corpus  jubet  urere  flammas, 

Ec  justo  rapidos  temperat  igne  focos. 
Quid  febrim  exstinguat,  varius  quid  postulat  usus, 

Solari  a^otos,  qua.potes  arte,  dooet. 
Hactenus  ipsa  saum  timuit  Natura  calorem, 

Dum  saepe  incerto,  quo  calet|  igne  perh  : 
Dum  reparat  tadtos  male  provida  sanguinis  ignes, 

Praelusit  busto,  fit  color  iste  rogns. 
Jam  secura  suas  foTeant  praeconha  flammas, 

Quem  Natura  negat,  dat  Medidna  modum. 
Nee  solum  fadlcs  compesdt  sanguinis  aestus, 

Dum-dubia  est  inter  spemque  metumque  salus ; 
Sed  fatale  malum  domuit,  quodque  astra  malignum 

Credimus,  iratam  vel  genuisse  Stygtm, 
Extorsit  Z.arArjz  cultros,  Pestique  venenum 

Abstulit,  &  tantos  non  sinit  esse  metus. 
Quis  tandem  arte  nova  domitam  mitesccre  Pestem 

Credat,  &  antiquas  ponere  posse  minas? 
Post  tot  mille  neces,  cumalataque  funera  busto, 

Victa  jacet,  porvo  vulnere,  dtra  Lues 
iEtheriae  quanquam  si>arj|[unt  contagia  flammae, 

Quicquid  inest  istis  ignibus,  ignis  erit. 
Delapsa:  coelo  flamnue  licet  acrius  urant, 

Has  gelida  exstingui  non  nisi  morte  putasf 
Tu  muliora  paras  victrix  Medicina ;  tuusque, 

Pestb  qus  superat  cuncta,  triumphus  ens. 
Vive  liber,  victb  febrilibns  ignibus  \  unus 

Te  simul  &  mundum  qui  manet,  ignis  erit. 

"  J.  Lock,  A.2iL  Ex.  Aede  Chruti,  Oxoo." 


We  spoke  of  Fingal.  Dr  Johnson  said  calmly, 
"  If  the  poems  were  really  translated,  they  were 
certainly  first  written  down.  Let  Mr  Macpherson 
deposit  the  manuscript  in  one  of  the  colleges  at 
Aberdeen,  where  there  are  people  who  can  judge; 
and,  if  the  professors  certify  the  authenticity, 
then  tliere  will  be  an  end  of  the  controversy.  If 
he  does  not  take  this  obvious  and  easy  method, 
he  gives  the  best  reason  to  doubt ;  considering 
too,  how  much  is  against  it  dfriori?* 

We  sauntered  after  dinner  in  Sir  Alexander's 
garden,  and  saw  his  little  grotto,  which  is  himg 
with  pieces  of  poetry  written  in  a  fair  hand.  It 
was  agreeable  to  observe  the  contentment  and 
kindness  of  this  quiet,  benevolent  roan.  Professor 
Macleod  was  brother  to  Macleod  of  Talisker, 
and  brother-in-law  to  the  Laird  of  CoL  He 
gave  me  a  letter  to  young  Col.  I  was  weary  of 
this  day,  and  began  to  think  wishfulljr  of  being 
again  in  motion.  I  was  uneasy  to  thmk  myseu 
too  fastidious,  whilst  I  fancied  Dr  Johnson  quite 
satisfied.  But  he  owned  to  me  that  he  was 
fatigued  and  teased  by  Sir  Alexander's  doing 
too  nrach  to  entertain  him.  I  said,  it  was  aU 
kindness.  Johnson  :  "True,  Sir  ;  but  sensation 
is  sensation."  Bos\vell  :  "  It  is  so ;  we  feel 
pain  equally  from  the  surgeon's  probe,  as  from 
the  sword  ai  the  foe." 

We  visited  two  booksellers'  shops,  and  could 
not  find  Arthur  Johnston's  Poems.  We  went 
and  sat  near  an  hour  at  Mr  Riddoch's.  He 
could  not  tell  distinctly  how  nrach  education  at 
the  college  here  costs,  which  disgusted  Dr  John- 
son. I  had  pledged  myself  that  we  should  go 
to  the  inn,  and  not  stay  supper.  They  pressed 
us,  but  he  was  resolute.  I  saw  Mr  Riddoch  did 
not  please  him.  He  said  to  me,  afterwards, 
"Sir,  he  has  no  vigour  in  his  talk."  But  my 
friend  should  have  considered  that  he  himsefi* 
was  not  in  good  humour ;  so  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  talk  to  his  satisfaction.  We  sat  con- 
tentedly at  our  inn.  He  then  became  merry, 
and  observed  how  little  we  had  either  heard  or 
said  at  Aberdeen :  that  the  Aberdonians  had 
not  started  a  single  mawkin  (the  Scottish  word 
for  hare)  for  us  to  pursue. 

Tuesday,  24///  AugusL 

We  set  out  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
breakfasted  at  Ellon.  The  landlady  said  to  me^ 
"Is  not  this  the  great  Doctor  that  is  going  about 
througn  the  country?"  I  said,  "Yes."  "Ay," 
said  she,  "  we  heard  of  him.  1  made  an  errand 
into  the  room  on  purpose  to  see  him.  There's 
something  great  in  his  appearance :  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  such  a  man  in  one's  house  ;  a 
man  who  does  so  much  good.  If  I  had  thought 
of  it,  I  would  have  shown  him  a  child  of  mine, 
who  has  had  a  lump  on  his  throat  for  some 
time."  "But,"  said  I,  "he  is  not  a  doctor  of 
physic."  "  Is  he  an  oculist  ? "  said  the  landlord. 
"Noj"  said  I,  "he  is  only  a  very  learned  man." 
Landlord  :  "  They  say  he  is  the  greatest  man 
in  England,  except  Lord  Mansfield."  Dr  John- 
son was  highly  entertained  with  this,  and  I  do 
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think  be  was  pleased  too.  He  said,  "  I  like  the 
exception  :  to  have  called  me  the  greatest  man 
in  England,  would  have  been  an  unmeaning 
comphment :  but  the  exception  marked  that  the 
praise  was  in  earnest ;  and,  in  Scotland^  the 
exception  must  be  Lord  Mansfield^  or  —  Sir 
John  PringU.^ 

He  told  me  a  good  story  of  Dr  Goldsmith. 
Graham,**'  who  wrote  "  Telemachus,  a  Masque," 
was  sitting  one  night  with  him  and  Dr  Johnson, 
and  was  half  drunk.    He  rattled  away  to  Dr 

tohnson  :  "  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  to  be  sure  ; 
ut  you  cannot  write  an  essay  like  Addison,  or 
verses  like  the  Rape  of  the  Lock/*  At  last  he 
said,*  ^^  Doctor^  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you 
at  Eaton.**  '*  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  you^" 
answered  Goldsmith.  '' No."  said  Graham,  '*  'tis 
not  you  I  mean,  Dr  Minor;  'tis  Dr  A/o/Vv  there." 
Goldsmith  was  excessively  hurt  by  this.  He 
afterwards  spoke  of  it  himselfl  ^  Graham,"  said 
he,  '*  is  a  fellow  to  make  one  commit  suicide." 

We  had  received  a  polite  invitation  to  Slains 
Castle.  We  arrived  tnere  just  at  three  o'clock, 
as  the  bell  for  dinner  was  ringing.  Though, 
from  its  being  just  on  the  North-east  Ocean,  no 
trees  will  grow  here.  Lord  Errol  has  done  all 
that  can  be  done.  He  has  cultivated  his  fields 
so  as  to  bear  rich  crops  of  every  kind,  and  he 
has  made  an  excellent  kitchen-garden  with  a 
hot-house.  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the  family : 
but  there  had  been  a  card  of  invitation  written 
by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyd,  the  earl's 
brother.  We  were  conducted  into  the  house, 
and  at  the  dining-room  door  were  met  by  that 

fentleman,  whom  both  of  us  at  first  took  to  be 
.ord  Enrol ;  but  he  soon  corrected  our  mistake. 
My  lord  was  gone  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood, 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  Mr  Irvme  of  Drum. 
Lady  Errol  received  us  politely,  and  was  very 
attentive  to  us  during  the  time  of  dinner.  There 
was  nobody  at  table  but  her  ladyship,  Mr  Boyd, 
and  some  of  the  children,  their  governor  and 
governess.  Mr  Boyd  put  Dr  Johnson  in  mind 
of  having  dined  with  him  at  Gumming  the 
Quaker's,  along  with  a  Mr  Hall  and  Miss 
Williams :  this  was  a  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween them.  For  me,  Mr  Boyd's  acquaintance 
with  my  father  was  enough.  After  dinner,  Lady 
Errol  favoured  us  with  a  sight  of  her  young 
family,  whom  she  made  stand  up  in  a  row. 
There  were  six  daughters  and  two  sons.  It  was 
a  very  pleasing  sight 

Dr  Johnson  proposed  our  setting  out.  Mr 
Boyd  said,  he  noped  we  would  stay  all  night ; 
his  brother  would  be  at  home  in  the  evening,  and 
would  be  very  sorry  if  he  missed  us.  Mr  Boyd 
was  called  out  of  the  room.  I  was  very  desirous 
to  stay  in  so  comfortable  a  house,  and  I  wished 
to  see  Lord  Errol.  Dr  Johnson,  however,  was 
right  in  resolving  to  go,  if  we  were  not  asked 

*  I  am  sure  I  have  related  this  stoiy  exactly  as  Dr  Johnson 
told  it  to  xne ;  but  a  friend  who  has  often  heard  him  tell  it.  in« 
forms  me  that  be  usually  introduced  a  circumstance  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  "  At  last,  Sir,  Graham,  havinjg  now 
got  to  about  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man,  and  talking  to 
another,  said,  Doctor^  &c/'  "  What  effect,"  Dr  Johnson  us^  to 
add,  "  this  had  on  Goldsmith,  who  was  as  trasable  as  a  hornet, 
may  be  easily  conceived." 


again,  as  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side  in  sach 
cases,  and  to  be  sure  that  one  is  auite  wdcome. 
To  my  great  joy,  when  Mr  Boyd  returned,  he 
told  Dr  Johnson  that  it  was  Lady  Errol  who 
had  called  him  out,  and  said  that  she  wonld 
never  let  Dr  Johnson  into  the  house  agsun,  if 
he  went  away  that  night;  and  that  she  had 
ordered  the  coach  to  carry  us  to  view  a  great 
auiosity  on  the  coast,  after  which  we  should  see 
the  house.    We  cheerfully  agreed. 

Mr  Boyd  was  engaged,  in  1745-6,  on  the  same 
side  with  many  unfortunate  mistaken  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  He  escaped,  and  lay  concealed 
for  a  year  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  the  ancient 
territory  of  the  Boyds.  He  then  went  to  France, 
and  was  about  twenty  years  on  the  continent 
He  married  a  French  lady,  and  now  lived  very 
comfortably  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  much  at 
Sl^ns  Castle.  He  entertained  us  with  great 
civility.  He  had  a  pompousness  or  formal 
plenitude  in  his  conversation,  which  1  did  not 
dislike.  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  There  was  too  much 
elaboration  m  his  talk."  It  gave  me  pleasure  to 
see  him,  a  steady  branch  of  the  family,  setting 
forth  all  its  advantages  with  much  zeal.  He 
told  us  that  Lady  Errol  was  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  sensible  women  in  the  island  ;  had  a 
good  head,  and  as  good  a  heart  He  said,  she 
did  not  use  force  or  fear  in  educating  her 
children.  Johnson:  "Sir,  she  is  wrong;  I 
would  rather  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general 
terror  to  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a 
child,  if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  will  be  more 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  ^  The  rod 
produces  an  eroct  which  terminates  in  itself.  A 
child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his 
task,  and  there's  an  end  on't ;  whereas,  by  ex- 
citing emulation,  and  comparisons  of  superiority, 
you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief ;  you 
make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other." 

During  Mr  Boyd*s  stay  in  Arran,  he  had 
found  a  chest  of  medical  books,  left  by  a  surgeon 
there,  and  had  read  them  till  he  acquired  some 
skill  in  physic,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is 
often  consulted  by  the  poor.  There  were  several 
here  waiting  for  him  as  patients.  We  walked 
round  the  house  till  stopped  by  a  cut  made  by 
the  influx  of  the  sea.  The  house  is  built  quite 
upon  the  shore;  the  windows  look  uf>on  the 
main  ocean,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  is  Lord 
Errors  nearest  neighbour  on  the  north-east. 

We  got  immediately  into  the  coach,  and  drove 
to  Dunbui,  a  rock  near  the  shore,  quite  covered 
with  sea-fowls ;  then  to  a  circular  basin  of  large 
extent,  surrounded  with  tremendous  rocks.  On 
the  quarter  next  the  sea,  there  is  a  high  arch 
in  the  rock,  which  the  force  of  the  tempest  has 
driven  out  This  place  is  called  Buchan's  BuUer, 
or  the  Buller  of  Buchan,  and  the  country  people 
call  it  the  Pot  Mr  Boyd  said  it  was  so  called 
from  the  French  Bouloir.  It  may  be  more 
simply  traced  from  Boiler  in  our  own  language. 
We  walked  round  this  monstrous  cauldron.  In 
some  places,  the  rock  is  very  narrow ;  and  on 
each  side  there  is  a  sea  deep  enough  for  a  man- 
of-war  to  ride  in ;  so  that  it  is  somewhat  horrid 
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to  move  along.  However,  there  is  earth  and 
grass  upon  the  rock,  and  a  kind  of  road  marked 
out  by  the  print  of  feet ;  so  that  one  makes  it 
out  pretty  safely :  yet  it  alarmed  me  to  see  Dr 
Johnson  striding  irregularly  along.  He  insisted 
on  taking  a  boat,  and  sailing  into  the  Pot  We 
did  so.  He  was  stout,  and  wonderfully  alert. 
The  Buchan-men,  all  showing  their  teeth,  and 
speaking  with  that  strange  sharp  accent  which 
distinguishes  them,  was  to  me  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity. He  was  not  sensible  of  the  difference  of 
pronunciation  in  the  south  and  north  of  Scot- 
land, which  I  wondered  at. 

As  the  entry  into  the  Buller  is  so  narrow  that 
oars  cannot  be  used  as  you  go  in,  the  method 
taken  is  to  row  very  hard  when  you  come  near 
it,  and  give  the  boat  such  a  rapidity  of  motion 
that  it  glides  in.  Dr  Johnson  observed  what 
an  effect  this  scene  would  have  had,  were  we 
entering  into  an  unknown  place.  There  are 
caves  of  considerable  depth;  I  think,  one  on 
each  side.  The  boatmen  had  never  entered 
either  of  them  far  enough  to  know  the  size.  Mr 
Boyd  told  us  that  it  is  customary  for  the  com- 
pany at  Peterhead  Well,  to  make  parties,  and 
come  and  dine  in  one  of  the  caves  here. 

He  told  us  that,  as  Slains  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Aberdeen,  Lord  Enrol,  who  has 
a  very  large  family,  resolved  to  have  a  surgeon 
of  his  own.  With  this  view  he  educated  one  of 
his  tenants'  sons,  who  is  now  settled  in  a  very 
neat  house  and  farm  just  by,  which  we  saw 
from  the  road.  By  the  salary  which  the  carl 
allows  him,  and  the  practice  which  he  has  had, 
he  is  in  very  easy  circumstances.  He  had  kept 
an  exact  account  of  all  that  had  been  laid  out 
on  his  education,  and  he  came  to  his  lordship 
one  day,  and  told  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  a 
much  higher  situation  than  ever  he  expected; 
that  he  was  now  able  to  repay  what  his  lordship 
had  advanced,  and  begged  he  would  accept  of 
it.  The  earl  was  pleased  with  the  generous 
gratitude  and  genteel  offer  of  the  man;  but 
refused  it.  Mr  Boyd  also  told  us.  Gumming 
the  Quaker  first  began  to  distinguish  himself 
by  writing  against  Dr  Leechman  on  Prayer,  to 
prove  it  unnecessary,  as  God  knows  best  what 
should  be,  and  will  order  it  without  our  asking : 
—the  old  hackneyed  objection. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house  we  found 
coffee  and  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  Lady  Errol 
was  not  there,  being,  as  I  supposed,  engaged 
with  her  young  family.  There  is  a  bow-window 
fronting  the  sea.  Dr  Johnson  repeated  the 
ode, /aw  satis  terris,  while  Mr  Boyd  was  with 
his  patients.  He  spoke  well  in  favour  of  entails, 
to  preserve  lines  of  men  whom  mankind  are 
accustomed  to  reverence.  His  opinion  was  that 
so  much  land  should  be  entailed  as  that  families 
should  never  fall  into  contempt,  and  as  much 
left  free  as  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of 
property  in  case  of  any  emergency.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  the  nobility  are  suffered  to  sink  into  indi- 
gence, they  of  course  become  corrupt ;  they  are 
ready  to  do  whatever  the  king  chooses ;  there- 
fore it  is  fit  they  should  be  kept  from  becoming 
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poor,  unless  it  is  fixed  that  when  they  fall  below 
a  certain  standard  of  wealth  they  shall  lose  their 
peerages.  We  know  the  House  of  Peers  have 
made  noble  stands,  when  the  House  of  Gommons 
durst  not.  The  two  last  years  of  Parliament 
they  dare  not  contradict  the  populace." 

This  room  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of 
fine  prints,  and  with  a  whole  length  picture  of 
Lord  Errol,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  led 
Dr  Johnson  and  me  to  talk  of  our  amiable  and 
elegant  friend,  whose  panegyric  he  concluded 
by  saying,  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir,  is  the 
most  mvulnerable  man  I  know;  the  man  with 
whom  if  you  should  quarrel,  you  would  find  the 
most  difficulty  how  to  abuse." 

Dr  Johnson  observed,  the  situation  here  was 
the  noblest  he  had  ever  seen,--better  than  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  reckoned  the  first  in  England ;  be- 
cause, at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  the  sea  is  bounded 
by  land  on  the  other  side,  and,  though  there  is 
there  the  grandeur  of  a  fleet,  there  is  also  the 
impression  of  there  being  a  dockyard,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  not  agreeable.  At 
Slains  is  an  excellent  old  house.  The  noble 
owner  has  built  of  brick,  along  the  souare  in 
the  inside,  a  gallery,  both  on  the  first  ana  second 
story,  the  house  being  no  higher;  so  that  he 
has  always  a  dry  walk,  and  the  rooms,  to  which 
formerly  there  was  no  approach  but  through 
each  other,  have  now  all  separate  entries  from 
the  gallery,  which  is  hung  with  Hogarth's  works, 
and  other  prints.  We  went  and  sat  a  while  in 
the  library.  There  is  a  valuable  numerous  col- 
lection. It  was  chiefly  made  by  Mr  Falconer, 
husband  to  the  late  Gountess  of  Errol  in  her 
own  right.  This  earl  has  added  a  good  many 
modem  books. 

About  nine  the  Earl  came  home.  Gaptain 
Gordon  of  Park  was  with  him.  His  lordship 
put  Dr  Johnson  in  mind  of  their  having  dined 
together  in  London,  along  with  Mr  Beauclerk. 
I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  Lord  Errol. 
His  dignified  person  and  agreeable  countenance, 
with  the  most  unaffected  affability,  gave  me 
high  satisfaction.  From  perhaps  a  weakness, 
or,  as  I  rather  hope,  more  fancy  and  warmth  of 
feeling  than  is  quite  reasonable,  my  mind  is 
ever  impressed  with  admiration  for  persons  of 
high  birth,  and  I  coidd,  with  the  most  perfect, 
honesty,expatiate  on  Lord  Errol's  good  qualities ;' 
but  he  stands  in  no  need  of  my  praise.  His 
agreeable  manners  and  softness  of  address  pre- 
vented that  constraint  which  the  idea  of  his  being 
Lord  High  Gonstable  of  Scotland  might  other- 
wise have  occasioned:  He  talked  very  easily 
and  sensibly  with  his  learned  guest.  I  observed 
that  Dr  Johnson,  though  he  showed  that  respect 
to  his  lordship,  which,  from  principle,  he  always 
does  to  high  rank,  yet)  when  they  came  to 
argument,  maintained  that  manliness  which  be- 
comes the  force  and  vigour  of  his  understanding. 
To  show  external  deference  to  our  superiors,  is 
proper :  to  seem  to  yield  to  them  in  opinion  is 
meanness.*    The  earl  said  grace,  both  before 

*  Lord  Cbesterfieldp  in  his  letters  to  bis  son,  complains  of  one 
who  argued  in  an  indiscriminate  manner  with  men  of  all  ranks. 


s^^ 
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and  after  supper,  with  much  decency.  He  told 
us  a  story  of  a  man  who  was  executed  at  Perth, 
some  years  ago,  for  murdering  a  woman  who 
was  with  child  by  him,  and  a  former  child  he 
had  by  her.  His  hand  was  cut  off:  he  was 
then  pulled  up  ;  but  the  rope  broke,  and  he  was 
forced  to  lie  an  hour  on  the  ground,  till  another 
rope  was  brought  from  Perth,  the  execution 
bemg  in  a  wood  at  some  distance, — at  the  place 
where  the  murders  were  committed.  "  Tnere^ 
said  my  lord,  "  /  see  the  hand  of  Providence}* 
I  was  really  happy  here.  I  saw  in  this  noble- 
man the  best  dispositions  and  best  principles ; 
and  I  saw  him,  in  viy  mincts  eye,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Boyds  of  Kilmarnock. 
I  was  afraid  he  might  have  urged  drinking,  as, 
I  believe,  he  used  formerly  to  do,  but  he  drank 
port  and  water  out  of  a  large  glass  himself,  and 
let  us  do  as  we  pleased.  He  went  with  us  to 
•  our  rooms  at  night ;  said,  he  took  the  visit  very 
'  kindly ;  and  told  me,  my  father  and  he  were 
very  old  acquaintance ;— that  I  now  knew  the 
way  to  Slains,  and  he  hoped  to  see  me  there 
again. 

I  had  a  most  elegant  room  ;  but  there  was  a 
fire  in  it  which  blazed;  and  the  sea,  to  which 
my  windows  looked,  roared ;  and  the  pillows 
were  made  of  the  feathers  of  some  sea-fowl, 
which  had  to  me  a  disagreeable  smell :  so  that, 

'  by  all  these  causes,  I  was  kept  awake  a  good 
while.  I  saw,  in  imagination,  Lord  Errol's 
father,  Lord  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded  on 

I  Tower  Hill  in  1746,  and  I  was  somewhat  dreary. 
But  the  thought  did  not  last  long,  and  I  fell 
asleep. 

Wednesday,  25///  August 

We  got  up  between  seven  and  eight,  and 
found  Mr  Boyd  in  the  dining-room,  with  tea  and 
coffee  before  him,  to  give  us  breakfast.  We 
were  in  an  admirable  humour.  Lady  Errol  had 
given  each  of  us  a  copy  of  an  ode  by  Beattie, 
on  the  birth  of  her  son,  Lord  Hay.  Mr  Boyd 
asked  Dr  Johnson  how  he  liked  it.  Dr  Johnson, 
who  did  not  admire  it,  got  off  very  well,  by  tak- 
ing it  or.,  and  reading  the  second  and  third 
stanzas  o:  it  with  much  melody.  This,  without 
his    saying  a  word,  pleased    Mr    Boyd.     He 

Probably  the  noble  lord  had  felt  with  some  uneasiness  what  it 
was  to  encounter  stronger  abilities  than  his  own.  If  a  peer  will 
engage  at  foils  with  his  inferior  in  station,  he  must  expect  that 
his  inferior  in  station  will  avail  himself  of  every  advantage; 
otherwise  it  Is  not  a  fair  trial  of  strength  and  skill.  The  same 
will  hold  in  a  contest  of  reason,  or  of  wit. — A  certain  king  *»♦ 
entered  the  Ibts  of  genius  with  Voltaire.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  though  the  kin^  had  great  and  brilliant  talents, 
Voltaire  had  such  a  superionty  that  his  majesty  could  not  bear 
it ;  and  the  poet  was  aismisscd,  or  escaped,  from  that  court. — 
In  the  reign  of  Tames  I.  of  England,  Cnchton,  Lord  Sanquhar, 
a  peer  of  Scotland,  from  a  vain  ambition  to  excel  a  fencing- 
master  in  his  own  art,  played  at  rapier  and  dagger  with  him. 
The  fencing-master,  whose  fame  and  lu-ead  were  at  stake,  put 
out  one  of  bis  lordship's  eyes.  Exasperated  at  this^  Lord 
Sanquhar  hired  ruffians,  and  had  the  fencinjg-master  assassinated; 
for  which  his  lordship  Wcis  capitally  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged.  Not  bein^  a  peer  of  England,  he  was  tried  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Cnchton,  Esq.;  but  he  was  admitted  to  be  a 
baron  of  three  hundred  years'  standing. — See  the  "State  Trials ;  '* 
and  the  "  Hi.^tory  of  England"  by  Hume,  who  applauds  the  im- 
partial justice  executed  upon  a  man  of  high  rank. 


observed,  however,  to  Dr  Johnson,  that  ^x 
expression  as  to  the  family  of  Errol, 

*<  A  thmsand years  have  seen  it  shine," 

compared  with  what  went  before,  was  an  anti- 
climax, and  that  it  would  have  been  better 

"  Ages  have  seen,"  &c 

Dr  Johnson  said,  "So  great  a  nimiber  as  a 
thousand  is  better.  Dolus  latet  in  umversalidus. 
Ages  mig.*t  be  only  two  ages."  He  talked  of 
the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  connections  of 
relationship,  which  produce  much  kindness. 
"Every  man,"  said  he,  "who  comes  into  the 
world,  has  need  of  friends.  If  he  has  to  get 
them  for  himself,  half  his  life  is  spent  before  his 
merit  is  known.  Relations  are  a  man's  ready 
friends  who  support  him.  When  a  man  is  in 
real  distress,  he  flies  into  the  arms  of  his  rela- 
tions. An  old  law^'er,  who  had  much  experience 
in  making  wills,  told  me,  that  after  people  had 
deliberated  long,  and  thought  of  many  for  their 
executors,  Xhty  settled  at  last  b^  fixin|^  on  their 
relations.  This  shows  the  universality  of  the 
principle." 

I  regretted  the  decay  of  respect  for  men  of 
family,  and  that  a  Nabob  now  would  carry  an 
election  from  them.  Johnson:  "Why,  Sir, 
the  Nabob  will  carry  it  by  means  of  his  wealth, 
in  a  country  where  money  is  highly  valued,  as 
it  must  be  where  nothing  can  be  had  withoat 
money ;  but,  if  it  comes  to  personal  i>reference, 
the  man  of  family  will  always  carry  it.  There 
is  generally  a  scoundrelism  about  a  low  man.* 
Mr  Boyd  said,  that  was  a  good  isnu 

I  said,  I  believed  mankind  were  happier  in 
the  ancient  feudal  state  of  subordination,  than 
they  are  in  the  modem  state  of  independency. 
Johnson  :  "To  be  sure,  the  Chief ym^  :  but  we 
must  think  of  the  number  of  individuals.  That 
they  were  less  happy,  seems  plain  ;  for  that  state 
from  which  all  escape  as  soon  as  they  can,  and 
to  which  none  return  after  they  have  left  it,  must 
be  less  happy ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the 
state  of  dependence  on  a  chief  or  great  man." 

I  mentioned  the  happiness  of  the  French  in 
their  subordination,  by  the  reciprocal  bene- 
volence and  attachment  bet^veen  the  great  and 
those  in  lower  rank.  Mr  Boyd  gave  us  an 
instance  of  their  gentlemanly  spirit.  An  old 
Chevalier  de  Malt/ie,  of  ancient  noblesse^  but  in 
low  circumstances,  was  in  a  coffee-house  at 
Paris,  where  was  Julien,  the  great  manufacturer 
at  the  Gobelins,  of  the  fine  tapestry,  so  much 
distinguished  both  for  the  figures  and  the 
colours.  The  chevalier's  carriage  was  very  old. 
Says  Julien,  with  a  plebeian  insolence,  "  I  think, 
Sir,  you  had  better  have  your  carriage  new 
painted."  The  chevalier  looked  at  him  with 
indignant  contempt,  and  answered,  "  Well,  Sir, 
you  may  take  it  home  and  dye  it  I "  All  the 
cofifee-house  rejoiced  at  Julien's  confusion. 

We  set  out  about  nine.  Dr  Johnson  was  curious 
to  see  one  of  those  structures  which  northern 
antiquarians  call  a  Druid's  temple.  I  had  a 
recollection  of  one  at  Strichen;  which  I  had 
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seen  fifteen  years  ago ;  so  we  went  four  miles 
out  of  our  road,  after  passing  Old  Deer,  and  went 
thither.  Mr  Fraser,  the  proprietor,  was  at  home, 
and  showed  it  to  us.  But  I  had  augmented  it  in 
my  mind  ;  for  all  that  remains  is  two  stones  set 
up  on  end,  with  a  lung  one  laid  upon  them,  as 
was  usual,  and  one  stone  at  a  little  distance  from 
them.  That  stone  was  the  capital  one  of  the 
circle  which  surrounded  what  now  remains.  Mr 
Fraser  was  very  hospitable.*  There  was  a  fiair 
at  Strichen ;  and  he  had  several  of  his  neighbours 
from  it  at  dinner.  One  of  them,  Dr  Fraser,  who 
had  been  in  the  army,  remembered  to  have  seen 
Dr  Johnson  at  a  lecture  on  experimental  philo- 
sophy, at  Lichfield.  The  Doctor  recollected 
being  at  the  lecture ;  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  here  somebody  who  knew  him. 

Mr  Fraser  sent  a  ser\'ant  to  conduct  us  by  a 
short  passage  into  the  high  road.  I  observed  to 
Dr  Johnson,  that  I  had  a  most  disagreeable 
notion  of  the  life  of  country  gentlemen ;  that  I 
left  Mr  Fraser  just  now,  as  one  leaves  a  prisoner 
in  a  jail.  Dr  Johnson  said,  that  I  was  right  in 
thinking  them  unhappy ;  for  that  they  had  not 
enough  to  keep  their  minds  in  motion. 

I  started  a  thought  this  afternoon  which  amused 
us  a  great  part  of  the  way.  '*  If,"  said  I,  "our 
club  should  come  and  set  up  in  St  Andrews,  as 
a  college,  to  teach  all  that  each  of  us  can,  in  the 
several  departments  of  learning  and  taste,  we 
should  rebuild  the  city  :  we  should  draw  a  won- 
derful concourse  of  studerts."  Dr  Johnson 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  project  We 
immediately  fell  to  distributing  the  offices.  I 
was  to  teach  Civil  and  Scotch  law ;  Burke,  politics 
and  eloquence ;  Garrick,  the  art  of  public  speak- 
ing ;  Langton  was  to  be  our  Greaan,  Colman 
our  Latin  professor;  Nugent  to  teach  physic; 
Lord  Charlemont,  modem  history;  Beauclerk, 
natural  philosophy;  Vesey,  Irish  antiquities,  or 
Celtic  learning  ;t  Jones,  Oriental  learning; 
Goldsmith,  poetry  and  ancient  history  ;  Chamier, 
commercial  politics;  Reynolds,  painting,  and 
the  arts  which  have  beauty  for  their  object ; 
Chambers,  the  law  of  England.    Dr  Johnson  at 

*  He  is  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  futhcr,  the  late  Lord 
Strichen,  one  of  our  judges,  to  whose  kind  notice  I  was  much 
obligedL  Lord  Strichen  was  a  man  not  only  honest,  but  hig^hly 
ffcncrous  ;  for  after  his  succession  to  the  family  estatCi  he  paid  a 
largo  sum  of  debts  contracted  by  his  predecessor,  which  he  was 
not  under  any  obligation  to  pay.  Let  me  here,  for  the  credit  of 
Ayrshire,  my  own  county,  record  a  noble  instance  of  liberal 
booesty  in  William  Hutchison,  drover,  in  Lanehead,  Kyle,  who 
formerly  obtained  a  full  discharge  from  his  creditors  upon  a  com- 
position of  his  debts  ;  but  upon  being  restored  to  good  drcum- 
stance<i,  invited  his  creditors  last  winter  to  a  dinner,  without 
telling  the  reason,  and  paid  them  their  full  sums,  principal  and 
Interest.  They  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  with  an 
inscription  to  commemorate  this  extraordinary  instance  of  true 
worth ;  which  should  make  some  people  in  Scotland  blush, 
while,  though  mean  themselves,  they  strut  about  under  the  pro- 
tection of  great  alliance,  conscious  of  the  wretchedness  of  numoen 
who  have  lost  by  them,  to  whom  they  never  think  of  making 
reparation,  but  indulge  themselves  and  their  families  in  most 
unsuitable  expense. 

t  Since  the  first  edition,  it  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  th* 
club  who  knew  Mr  Vesey  better  than  Dr  Jonnson  and  I,  that  we 
did  not  assi^  him  a  proper  place  ;  for  he  was  quite  unwilled  ia 
Irish  antiquities  and  Celtic  Icammg,  but  mif^ht  with  propriety 
have  been  made  jprofessor  of  architecture,  which  he  nnderstood 
well,  and  has  left  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  knowledge  and 
taste  in  that  art,  by  an  elegant  house  built  on  a  plan  of  bis  own 
formation,  at  Locao,  a  few  miles  Drorn  Dublin. 


first  said,  "  I'll  trust  theology  to  nobody  but  my- 
self." But,  upon  due  consideration,  that  Percy 
is  a  clergyman,  it  was  agreed  that  Percy  should 
teach  practical  divinity  and  British  antiquities  ; 
Dr  Johnson  himself,  logic,  metaphysics  and 
scholastic  divinity.  In  this  manner  did  we 
amuse  ourselves ;  each  suggesting,  and  each 
varying  or  adding,  till  the  whole  was  adjusted. 
Dr  Jolmson  said,  we  only  wanted  amathematician 
since  Dyer  died,  who  was  a  very  good  one ;  but 
as  to  everything  else,  we  should  have  a  very 
capital  university.* 

We  got  at  night  to  Banff.  I  sent  Joseph  on 
to  Duff  House  ;  but  Earl  Fife  was  not  at  home, 
which  I  regretted  much,  as  we  should  have  had 
a  very  elegant  reception  from  his  lordship.  We 
found  here  but  an  indifferent  inn.t  Dr  Johnson 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mrs  Thrale.  I  wondered 
to  see  him  write  so  much  so  easily.  He  verified 
his  own  doctrine  that  "  a  man  may  always  write 
when  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it" 

Thursday,  26th  August, 

We  got  a  fresh  chaise  here,  a  very  good  one, 
and  very  good  horses.  We  breakfasted  at 
CuUen.  They  set  down  dried  haddocks  broiled, 
along  with  our  tea.  I  ate  one  ;  but  Dr  Johnson 
was  disgusted  by  the  sight  of  them,  so  they  were 
removed.  C  ullcn  has  a  comfortabl  e  appearance, 
though  but  a  very  small  town,  and  the  houses 
mostly  poor  buildings. 

I  called  on  Mr  Robertson,  who  has  the  charge 
of  Lord  Findlater^s  affairs,  and  was  formerly 
Lord  Monboddo's  clerk,  was  three  times  in 
France  with  him,  and  translated  Condamine's 
Account  of  the  Savage  Girl,  to  which  his  lord- 
ship wrote  a  preface,  containing  several  remarks 
of  his  own.  Robertson  said  he  did  not  believe 
so  much  as  his  lordship  did;  that  it  was  plain  to 
him  the  girl  confounded  what  she  imagined  with 
what  she  remembered;  that,  besides,  she  per- 
ceived Condamine  and  Lord  Monboddo  forming 
theories,  and  she  adapted  her  story  to  them. 

•  Our  club,  originally  at  the  Turk's  Head,  Gerrard  Street, 
then  at  Prince's,  Sackville  Street,  now  at  Baxter's,  Dover  Street, 
which  at  Mr  Garrick's  funeral  acquired  a  name  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  called  "  Thb  Literary  Club,"  was  instituted  ia  X7«'4, 
and  now  consisu  of  thirtV'five  members.  It  has,  since  1773,  been 
greatlv  augmented ;  ana  though  Dr  Johnson  with  justice  ob- 
served, that,  by  losmg  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Nugent,  Chamier, 
Beauclerk,  we  had  lost  what  would  make  an  eounexit  club,  )et 
when  I  mention,  as  an  accession,  Mr  Fox,  Dr  George  Fordyce, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Lord  Ossory,  Mr  Gibbun,  Dr  AcLm 
Smith,  Mr  R.  B.  Shendan,  the  Bishops  of  Killaloeand  St  Asach, 
Dean  Marlay,  Mr  Steevens,  Mr  Dunning,  Sir  Jo&ej^  Banks, 
Dr  Scott  of  the  Commons,  £arl  Spencer,  Mr  Windham,  of  Nor- 
folk,  Lord  Elliott,  Mr  Malone.  Ux  Joseph  Warton,  the  Rev. 
Thcnnas  Warton,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr  Burke,  junior.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Dr  Bumey.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Dr  Warren,  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that  we  might  c^tabli^  a  second  university  of 
high  reputation. 

t  Here,  unluckily  the  wmdows  had  no  pulleys ;  and  Dr  John- 
son, who  was  constantly  eager  for  fresh  air,  had  much  struggling 
to  get  one  of  them  kept  open.  Thus  he  bad  a  notion  impruksed 
upon  hioa,  that  this  wretched  defect  was  general  in  Scotland  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  has  erroneously  enlarged  upon  it  in  his 
"  Journey."  I  regretted  that  he  did  not  allow  me  to  read  over 
hb  book  before  it  was  printed.  I  should  have  changed  very 
little ;  but  I  should  have  suggested  an  alteration  in  a  few  places 
where  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  be  attacked.  I  hope  I  should 
have  prevailed  with  him  to  omit  or  soften  his  assertion,  that "  a 
Scotsman  mu^t  be  a  sturdy  moralist^  who  does  not  prefer  Scot- 
land to  truth," — for  I  really  think  it  is  not  founded;  and  it  is 
harshly  said. 
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Dr  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  a  pity  to  sec  Lord 
Monboddo  publish  such  notions  as  he  has  done; 
a  man  of  sense,  and  of  so  much  elegant  learning. 
There  would  be  little  in  a  fool  doing  it;  we 
should  only  laugh;  but  when  a  wise  man  does  it, 
we  are  sorry.  Other  people  have  strange 
notions;  but  they  conceal  them.  If  they  have 
tails,  they  hide  them;  but  Monboddo  is  as 
jealous  of  his  tail  as  a  squirrel."  I  shall  here 
put  down  some  more  remarks  of  Dr  Johnson's 
on  Lord  Monboddo  which  were  not  made 
exactly  at  this  time,  but  come  in  well  from  connec- 
tion. He  said,  he  did  not  approve  of  a  judge's 
calling  himself  Farmer  Burnett,*  and  going 
about  with  a  little  round  hat  He  laughed 
heartily  at  his  lordship's  saying  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastical  farmer;  "for,"  said  he,  "what  can  he 
do  in  farming  by  his  enthusiasm  f^*  Here, 
however,  I  think  Dr  Johnson  mistaken.  He 
who  wishes  to  be  successful,  or  happy,  ought  to 
*be  enthusiastical,  that  is  to  say,  very  keen  in  all 
the  occupations  or  diversions  of  life.  An  ordi- 
nary gentleman-farmer  will  be  satisfied  with 
looking  at  his  fields  once  or  twice  a  day :  an 
enUiusiastical  farmer  will  be  constantly  employed 
on  them ;  will  have  his  mind  earnestly  engaged; 
will  talk  perpetually  of  them.  But  Dr  Johnson 
has  much  of  the  nil  adntirari  in  smaller 
concerns.  That  survey  of  life  which  gave  birth 
to  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  early  sobered 
his  mind.  Besides,  so  great  a  mind  as  his  can- 
not be  moved  by  inferior  objects:  an  elephant 
does  not  run  and  skip  like  lesser  animals. 

Mr  Robertson  sent  a  servant  with  us,  to  show 
us  through  Lord  Findlater's  wood,  by  which  our 
way  was  shortened,  and  we  saw  some  part  of  his 
domain,  which  is  indeed  admirably  laid  out. 
Dr  Johnson  did  not  choose  to  walk  through  it. 
He  always  said,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
Scotland  to  see  fine  places,  of  which  there  were 
enough  in  England;  but  wild  objects, — moun- 
tains,— waterfalls, — peculiar  manners;  in  short, 
things  which  he  had  not  seen  before.  I  have  a 
notion  that  he  at  no  time  has  had  much  taste 
for  rural  beauties.     I  have  myself  very  little. 

Dr  Johnson  said,  there  was  nothing  more  con- 
temptible than  a  country  gentleman  living 
beyond  his  income,  and  every  year  growing 
poorer  and  poorer.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the 
mfluence  which  a  man  has  by  being  rich.  "A 
man,"  said  he,  "who  keeps  his  money,  has  in 
reality  more  use  from  it,  than  he  can  have  by 
spending  it."  I  observed  that  this  looked  very 
like  a  paradox ;  but  he  explained  it  thus  :  "  If  it 
were  certain  that  a  man  would  keep  his  money 
locked  up  for  ever,  to  be  sure  he  would  have  no 
influence;  but,  as  so  many  want  money,  and  he 
has  the  power  of  giving  it,  and  they  know  not 
but  by  gaining  his  favour  they  may  obtain  it, 
the  rich  man  will  always  have  the  greatest  in- 

*  It  is  the  CTMtom  in  Scotland  for  the  Judges  of  the  Cotirt  of 
Session  to  have  the  title  of  loi^s,  from  their  estates  ;  thus  Mr 
Burnett  is  Lord  M^nboddo^  as  Mr  Home  was  Lord  Kamts. 
There  is  something  a  little  awkward  in  this;  for  they  are 
denominated  in  deeds  bv  their  names ^  with  the  addition  of  "  one 
of  the  Senators  of  the  UoUeee  of  Justice ; "  and  subscribe  their 
Christian  and  surname,  as  jame*  Bumettf  Henry  Hinne^  even 
in  judicial  acts. 


fluence.  He  again  who  lavishes  his  moneyy  18 
laughed  at  as  foolish,  and  in  a  great  degree  with 
justice,  considering  how  much  is  spent  from 
vanity.  Even  those  who  partake  of  a  man's 
hospitality  have  but  a  transient  kindness  for 
him.  If  he  has  not  the  command  of  monevy 
people  know  he  cannot  help  them,  if  he  would ; 
whereas  the  rich  man  always  can,  if  he  will,  and 
for  the  chance  of  that,  will  have  much  weight." 
BoswELL :  '*  But  philosophers  and  satirists  have 
all  treated  a  miser  as  contemptible."  JOHNSON : 
"  He  is  so  philosophically;  but  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  life.*^  BoswELL :  "  Let  me  see  now  : — 
I  do  not  know  the  instances  of  misers  in  England, 
so  as  to  examine  into  their  mfluence."  JOHN- 
SON :  "  We  have  had  few  misers  in  England.* 
BOSWELL:  "There was Lowther.""^  Johnson: 
"  Why,  Sir,  Lowther,  by  keeping  his  money,  had 
the  command  of  the  county,  which  the  family 
has  now  lost,  by  spending  it,*  I  take  it,  he  lent 
a  great  deal ;  and  that  is  the  way  to  have  influ- 
ence, and  yet  preserve  one's  wealth.  A  man 
may  lend  his  money  upon  very  good  security, 
and  yet  have  his  debtor  much  under  his  power." 
BOSWELL:  "No  doubt,  Sir.  He  can  always 
distress  him  for  the  money;  as  no  man  borrows, 
who  is  able  to  pay  on  demand  quite  COQ- 
veniently.** 

We  dined  at  Elgin,  and  saw  the  noble  ruins  of 
the  cathedral  Though  it  rained  njuch,  Dr 
Johnson  examined  them  with  a  most  patient 
attention.  He  could  not  here  feel  any  abhor- 
rence at  the  Scottish  reformers,  for  he  had  been 
told  by  Lord  Hailes,  that  it  was  destroyed  before 
the  Reformation,  by  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,t 
who  had  a  quarrel  with  the  bishop.  The  bishop's 
house,  and  those  of  the  other  clergy,  which  are 
still  pretty  entire,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnificence  of  the  cathedral, 
which  has  been  of  great  extent,  and  had  very 
fine  carved  work.  The  ground  within  the  walls 
of  the  cathedral  is  employed  as  a  burying-place. 
The  family  of  Gordon  have  their  vault  here ;  but 
it  has  nothing  grand. 

We  passed  Gordon  Castle  J  this  forenoon, 
which  has  a  princely  appearance.  Fochabers, 
the  neighbouring  village,  is  a  poor  place,  many 
of  the  houses  being  ruinous ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able, they  have  in  general  orchards  well  stored 

*  I  do  not  know  what  was  at  this  time  the  state  of  the  parliar 
mentary  interest  of  the  ancient  famity  of  Lowther ;  a  tainily 
before  the  Conquest :  but  all  the  nation  knows  it  to  be  ywy  ex- 
tensive at  present.  A  due  mixture  of  sevoity  and  kindnea, 
economy  and  munificence,  characterises  its  present  repre> 
sentative. 

t  Note,  by  Lord  Hailes.— "The  Cathedral  of  Elgin  was 
burnt  by  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,  because  the  Bishop  of  Moray 
had  pronounced  an  award  not  to  his  liking.  The  mdemnifica- 
tion  that  the  see  obtained  was,  that  the  Lord  of  Badenoch 
stood  for  three  days  barefooted  at  the  sreat  gate  of  the 
cathedral.    The  story  is  in  the  Chartulary  of  Elgin.* 

i  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  duke  was  at  home.  But,  not 
having  the  honour  of  being  much  known  to  his  grace,  I  could 
not  have  presumed  to  enter  his  castle,  though  to  introduce  even 
so  celebrated  a  stranger.  We  were  at  any  rate  in  a  huny  to  gel 
forward  to  the  wildness  which  we  came  to  see.  Perhaps,  if  this 
noble  family  had  still  preserved  that  sequestrated  magmficenoe 
which  they  maintained  when  Catholics,  correspondmg  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  we  might  have  been  induced  to  ^m 
procured  proper  letters  of  introduction,  and  devoted  i  " 

to  the  contemplation  of  venerable  superstitious  state. 
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with  apple-trees.  Elgin  has  what  in  England 
are  called  piazzas,  that  run  in  many  places  on 
each  side  of  the  street  It  must  have  been  a 
much  better  place  formerly.  Probably  it  had 
piazzas  all  along  the  town,  as  I  have  seen  at 
Bologna.  I  approved  much  of  such  structures 
in  a  town,  on  account  of  their  conveniency  in 
wet  weather.  Dr  Johnson  disapproved  of  them, 
"because,"  said  he,  "  it  makes  the  under  story  of 
a  house  very  dark,  which  greatly  over-balances 
the  conveniency,  when  it  is  considered  how 
small  a  part  of  the  year  it  rains ;  how  few  are 
usually  m  the  street  at  such  times;  that  many 
who  are  might  as  well  be  at  home ;  and  the  little 
that  people  suffer,  supposing  them  to  be  as  much 
wet  as  they  commonly  are  m  walking  a  street" 

We  fared  but  ill  at  our  inn  here;  and  Dr 
Johnson  said,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  a  dinner  in  Scotland  that  he  could  not  eat 

In  the  afternoon,  we  drove  over  the  very 
heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  accord- 
ing to  tradition.  Dr  Johnson  again  solemnly 
repeated — 

**  How  far  is't  called  to  Fores  ?    What  are  these, 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire? 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  arc  on*t?*' 

He  repeated  a  good  deal  more  of  Mcu:beth,  His 
recitation  was  grand  and  affecting,  and,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me,  had  no 
more  tone  than  it  should  have ;  it  was  the  better 
for  it  He  then  parodied  the  All-hcul  of  the 
witches  to  Macbeth,  addressing  himself  to  me. 
I  had  purchased  some  land  called  Dalblair;  and, 
as  in  Scotland  it  is  customary  to  distinguish 
landed  men  by  the  name  of  their  estates,  I  had 
thus  two  titles,  Dalblair  and  Young  Auchinleck. 
So  my  friend,  in  imitation  of 
*  *  All  hail,  Macbeth  I  hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Cawdor ! " 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  with  uttering 

''All  hail,  Dalblair  1  bail  to  thee.  Laird  of  Auchin- 
leck!"** 

We  got  to  Fores  at  night,  and  found  an  ad- 
mirable inn,  in  which  Dr  Johnson  was  pleased 
to  meet  with  a  landlord  who  styled  himself 
"  Wine- Cooper,  from  London." 

Friday,  27M  August, 

It  was  dark  when  we  came  to  Fores  last 
night;  so  we  did  not  see  what  is  called  King 
Duncan's  monument  I  shall  now  mark  some 
gleanings  of  Dr  Johnson's  conversation.  I 
spoke  of  "  Leonidasj"  and  said  there  were  some 
good  passages  in  it  JOHNSON:  "Why,  you 
must  seek  for  them."  He  said,  Paul  Whitehead's 
"Manners"  was  a  poor  performance.  Speak- 
ing of  Derrick,  he  told  me  "he  had  a  kindness 
for  him,  and  had  often  said,  that  if  his  letters 
had  been  written  by  one  of  a  more  established 
name,  they  would  have  been  thought  very  pretty 
letters." 

This  morning  I  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  evil.  JOHNSON:  "Moral  evil  is  oc- 
casioned  by  free  will,  which    implies   choice 


between  good  and  evil  With  all  the  evil  that 
there  is,  there  is  no  man  but  would  rather  be  a 
free  agent,  than  a  mere  machine  without  the 
evil;  and  what  is  best  for  each  individual,  must 
be  best  for  the  whole.  If  a  man  would  rather 
be  the  machine,  I  cannot  argue  with  him.  He 
is  a  different  being  from  me."  BoswELL:  "A 
man,  as  a  machine,  may  have  agreeable  sen- 
sations; for  instance,  he  may  have  pleasure  in 
music."  Johnson:  "No,  Sir,  he  cannot  have 
pleasure  in  music ;  at  least  no  power  of  producing 
music;  for  he  who  can  produce  music  may  let 
it  alone:  he  who  can  piay  upon  a  fiddle  may 
break  it :  such  a  man  is  not  a  machine."  This 
reasoning  satisfied  me.  It  is  certain,  there  can- 
not be  a  free  agent,  unless  there  is  the  power 
of  being  evil  as  well  a£  good.  We  must  take  the 
inherent  possibilities  of  things  into  considera- 
tion in  our  reasonings  or  conjectures  concerning 
the  works  of  God. 

We  came  to  Nairn  to  breakfast  Though  a 
county  town  and  a  royal  burgh,  it  is  a  miser- 
able place.  Over  the  room  where  we  sat,  a  girl 
was  spinning  wool  with  a  great  wheel,  and  sing- 
ing an  Erse  song.  "  111  warrant  you,"  said  Dr 
Johnson,  "  one  of  the  songs  of  Osslan."  He  then 
repeated  these  lines: 

*'  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound. 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings ; 
Nor,  while  she  turns  the  ^ddy  wheel  around, 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things." 

I  thought  I  had  heard  these  lines  before. 
Johnson:  "  I  fancy  not.  Sir;  for  they  are  in 
a  detached  poem,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not 
remember,  written  by  one  Giffard,  a  parson."  *^ 

I  expected  Mr  Kenneth  M*Aulay,  the  minister 
of  Calder,  who  published  the  history  of  St  Kilda, 
a  book  which  Dr  Johnson  liked,  would  have 
met  us  here,  as  I  had  written  to  him  from  Aber- 
deen. But  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  telling 
me  that  he  could  not  leave  home,  as  he  was  to 
administer  the  sacrament  the  following  Sunday, 
and  earnestly  requesting  to  see  us  at  his  manse. 
"  We'll  go,"  said  Dr  Johnson ;  which  we  accord- 
ingly did.  Mrs  M*Aulay  received  us,  and  told 
us  her  husband  was  in  the  church  distributing 
tokens.*  We  arrived  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  and  it  was  near  three  before  he  came 
to  us. 

Dr  Johnson  thanked  him  for  his  book,  and 
said, "  it  was  a  very  pretty  piece  of  topography." 
M*Aulay  did  not  seem  much  to  mind  the  compli- 
ment. From  his  conversation,  Dr  Johnson  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  not  written  the  book 
which  goes  under  his  name.  I  myself  always 
suspected  so;  and  I  have  been  told  it  was 
written  by  the  learned  Dr  John  M*Pherson  of 
Sky,  from  the  materials  collected  by  M'Aulay. 
Dr  Johnson  said  privately  to  me,  "  There  is  a 

*  In  Scotland,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  preparadon  bcfcra^ad- 
ministering  the  sacrament.  The  minister  of  the  parish  examines 
the  people  as  to  their  fitness,  and  to  those  of  whom  he  apiprovcs 
gives  little  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  pansh.  as 
tokens,  which  they  must  produce  before  receiving  it.  This  tt  a 
spedes  of  priestly  power,  and  sometimes  may  be  abused.  I  re< 
member  a  lawsuit  brought  by  a  person  against  his  parish  ministei 
for  lefusing  him  admiwicm  to  that  sacred  ordinanoo. 
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combination  in  it  of  which  M*Aulay  is  not  cap- 
able." However,  he  was  exceedingly  hospitable; 
and,  as  he  dblie<inely  promised  us  a  route  for 
<rar  Tour  throu£^  »e  Western  Isles,  we  agreed 
to  stay  with  him  all  night 

After  dinner,  we  walked  to  the  old  castle  of 
Calder  (pronounced  Cawdor),  the  Thane  of 
Cawdor's  seat.  I  was  sorry  that  my  friend,  this 
"prosperous  gentleman,"  was  not  there.  The 
old  tower  must  be  of  great  antiquity.  There  is 
a  drawbridge, — what  has  been  a  moat, — and  an 
ancient  court.  There  is  a  hawthorn-tree,  which 
rises  like  a  wooden  pillar  through  the  rooms  of 
the  castle;  for,  by  a  strange  conceit,  the  walls 
have  been  built  round  it.  The  thickness  of  the 
walls,  the  small  slanting  windows,  and  a  great 
iron  door  at  the  entrance  on  the  second  story  as 
you  ascend  the  stairs,  all  indicate  the  rude  times 
m  which  this  castle  was  erected.  There  were 
here  some  large  venerable  trees. 

I  was  afraid  of  a  auarrel  between  Dr  Johnson 
and  Mr  M*AuIay,  who  talked  slightingly  of  the 
lower  English  clergy.  The  Doctor  gave  him  a 
frowning  look,  and  said,  "This  is  a  day  of 
novelties :  I  have  seen  old  trees  in  Scotland, 
and  I  have  heard  the  English  clergy  treated 
with  disrespect* 

I  dreaded  that  a  whole  evening  at  Calder 
Manse  would  be  heavy;  however,  Mr  Grant,  an 
intelligent  and  well-bred  minister  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  there,  and  assisted  us  by  his 
conversation.  Dr  Johnson,  talking  of  hereditary 
occupations  in  the  Highlands,  said,  "There  is 
no  harm  in  such  a  custom  as  this;  but  it  is 
\*Tong  to  enforce  it,  and  oblige  a  man  to  be  a 
tailor  or  a  smith,  because  his  father  has  been 
one."  This  custom,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  Highlands;  it  is  well  known  that  in  India 
a  similar  practice  prevails. 

Mr  M*Aulay  began  a  rhapsody  against  creeds 
and  confessions.  Dr  Johnson  showed,  that 
"what  he  called  imposition^  vfdis  only  a  volun- 
tary declaration  of  agreement  in  certain  articles 
of  faith,  which  a  church  has  a  right  to  require, 
just  as  any  other  society  can  insist  on  certain 
rules  being  observed  by  its  members.  Nobody 
is  compelled  to  be  of  the  church,  as  nobody  is 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  society."  This  was  a 
very  clear  and  just  view  of  the  subject ;  but 
M*Au]ay  could  not  be  driven  out  of  his  track. 
Dr  Johnson  said,  "Sir,  you  are  a  bigoi  to 
laxness,^^ 

Mr  M'Aulay  and  I  laid  the  map  of  Scotland 
before  us ;  and  he  pointed  out  a  route  for  us  from 
Inverness,  by  Fort  Augustus,  to  Glenclg,  Sky, 
Mull,  Icolmicill,  Lorn,  and  Inveraray,  which  I 
wrote  down.  As  my  father  was  to  begin  the 
northern  circuit  about  the  i8th  of  September, 
it  was  necessary  for  us  either  to  make  our  tour 
with  great  expedition,  so  as  to  get  to  Auchin- 
leck  before  he  set  out,  or  to  protract  it,  so  as 
not  to  be  there  till  his  return,  which  would  be 
about  the  loth  of  October.  By  M'Aulay's  cal- 
culation, we  were  not  to  land  in  Lorn  till  the 
2oth  of  September.  I  thought  that  the  inter- 
ruptions by  bad  days,  or  by  occasional  excur- 


sions, might  make  it  ten  days  later;  and  I 
thought  too,  that  we  might  perhaps  go  to  Bcn- 
becula,  and  visit  Clanranald,  which  would  take 
a  week  of  itself. 

Dr  Johnson  went  up  with  Mr  Grant  to  the 
library,  which  consisted  of  a  tolerable  collec- 
tion ;  but  the  Doctor  thought  it  rather  a  lady's 
library,  with  some  Latin  books  in  it  by  chancy 
than  the  library  of  a  clergyman.  It  had  only 
two  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
fathers  in  Latin.  I  doubted  whether  Dr  John- 
son would  be  present  at  a  Presbyterian  prayer. 
I  told  Mr  M*Aulay  so,  and  said  that  the  Doctor 
might  sit  in  the  library  while  we  were  at  family 
worship.  Mr  M*Aulay  said,  he  would  omit  it, 
rather  than  give  Dr  Johnson  offence:  but  \ 
would  by  no  means  agree  that  an  excess  <rf 
politeness,  even  to  so  great  a  man,  should  pre- 
vent what  I  esteem  as  one  of  the  best  pious 
regulations.  I  know  nothing  more  beneficial, 
more  comfortable,  more  agreeable,  than  that 
the  little  societies  of  each  fanaily  should  regulaiiy 
assemble,  and  unite  in  praise  and  prayer  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we  daily  receive 
so  much  good,  and  may  hope  for  more  in  a 
higher  state  of  existence.  I  mentioned  to  Dr 
Johnson  the  over-delicate  scrupulosity  of  oar 
host  He  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  bear 
the  prayer.  This  was  a  pleasmg  surprise  to 
me;  for  he  refused  to  go  and  hear  Principal 
Robertson  preach.  "  I  Avill  hear  him,"  said  he^ 
"  if  he  will  get  up  into  a  tree  and  preach ;  but 
1  will  not  give  a  sanction,  by  my  presence^  to 
a  Presbyterian  assembly." 

Mr  Grant  having  prayed,  Dr  Johnson  said 
his  prayer  was  a  very  good  one ;  but  objected  to 
his  not  having  introduced  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
He  told  us,  that  an  Italian  of  some  note  in 
London  ^  said  once  to  him,  "  We  have  in  our 
service  a  prayer  called  the  Pater  Noster^  which 
is  a  very  fine  composition.  I  wonder  who  is 
the  author  of  it."  A  singular  instance  of  igno- 
rance in  a  man  of  some  literature  and  general 
inquiry  ? 

Saturday,  iZth  August, 

Dr  Johnson  had  brought  a  "Sallust"  with  him 
in  his  pocket  from  Edinburgh.  He  gave  it  last 
night  to  Mr  M*Aulay's  son,  a  smart  young  lad 
about  eleven  years  old.  Dr  Johnson  had  given 
an  account  of  the  education  at  Oxford,  in  all  its 
gradations.  The  advantage  of  being  a  servitor 
to  a  youth  of  little  fortune  struck  Mrs  M*Aulay 
much.  I  observed  it  aloud.  Dr  Johnson  very 
handsomely  and  kindly  said,  that,  if  they  would 
send  their  boy  to  him,  when  he  was  ready  for 
the  university,  he  would  get  him  made  a  servitor, 
and  perhaps  would  do  more  for  him.  He  could 
not  promise  to  do  more;  but  would  undertake 
for  the  serv'itorship.* 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr  WTiite,  a 

•  Dr  Johnson  did  not  neglect  wh.it  he  had  undertaken.     Bjr 
his   interest  with  the  Rev.    Dr  Adams,  master  of  Pembrok* 
College,   Oxford,  where  he  was    educated  for  some  time,  be 
obtained  a  servitorship  for  young  M'AuIay.     But  it  cwmftb^ 
Jiiad  other  views ;  and  1  believe  went  abroad. 
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Welshman,  who  has  been  many  years  factor 
(/>.  steward)  on  the  estate  of  Caider^  drank  tea 
with  us  last  night,  and  upon  ^ettmg  a  note 
from  Mr  M'Aulay,  asked  us  to  his  house.  We 
had  not  time  to  accept  of  his  invitation.  He 
gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr  Feme, 
master  of  stores  at  Fort  George.  He  showed 
it  to  me.  It  recommended  "two  celebrated 
gentlemen ;  no  less  than  Dr  Johnson,  author  of 
his  Dictionary, — and  Mr  Boswell,  kno^Ti  at 
Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  Paoli."  He  said,  he 
hoped  I  had  no  objection  to  what  he  had 
written ;  if  I  had,  he  would  alter  it.  I  thought 
it  was  a  pity  to  check  his  effusions,  and  ac- 
quiesced; taking  care,  however,  to  seal  the 
letter,  that  it  might  not  appear  that  I  had 
read  it. 

A  conversation  took  place,  about  saying  grace 
at  breakfast  (as  we  do  in  Scotland)  as  well  as 
at  dinner  and  supper;  in  which  Dr  Johnson 
said,  "It  is  enough  if  we  have  stated  seasons 
of  prayer;  no  matter  when.  A  man  may  as 
well  pray  when  he  mounts  his  horse,  or  a 
woman  when  she  milks  her  cow  (which  Mr 
Grant  told  us  is  done  in  the  Highlands)  as  at 
meals;  and  custom  is  to  be  followed."* 

We  proceeded  to  Fort  George.  When  we 
came  into  the  square,  I  sent  a  soldier  with  the 
letter  to  Mr  Feme.  He  came  to  us  immediately, 
and  along  with  him  came  Major  Brewse  of  the 
Engineers,  pronounced  Bruce.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved it  was  origin£dly  the  same  Norman  name 
with  Bruce.  That  he  had  dined  at  a  house  in 
London,  where  were  three  Bruces,  one  of  the 
Irish  line,  one  of  the  Scottish  line,  and  himself 
of  the  English  line.  He  said  he  was  shown  it 
in  the  Herald's  office  spelt  fourteen  different 
wp.ys.  I  told  him  the  different  spellings  of  my 
nnme.  Dr  Johnson  observed,  tnat  there  had 
been  great  disputes  about  the  spelling  of  Shak- 
spcare's  name ;  at  last  it  was  thought  it  would 
be  settled  by  looking  at  the  original  copy  of  his 
will ;  but,  upon  examining  it,  he  was  found  to 
have  written  it  himself  no  less  than  three  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Mr  Feme  and  Major  Brewse  first  carried  us 
to  wait  on  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  whose  regiment,  the 
37th,  iK'as  lying  here,  and  who  then  commanded 
t!ie  jfort.  He  asked  us  to  dine  with  him,  which 
we  agreed  to  do. 

Before  dinner  we  examined  the  fort  The 
Major  explained  the  fortification  to  us,  and  Mr 
Feme  gave  us  an  account  of  the  stores.  Dr 
Jolmson  talked  of  the  proportions  of  charcoal 
ard  saltpetre  in  making  gxinpowder,  of  granu- 
lating it,  and  of  giving  it  a  gloss.  He  made  a 
ver)'  good  figure  upon  these  topics.  He  said 
tf>  me  afterwards,  that  "  he  had  talked  ostenta" 
iiouslyP  We  reposed  ourselves  a  little  in  Mr 
Feme's  house.  He  had  everything  in  neat 
order  as  in  England  ;  and  a  tolerable  collection 
of  books.     I  looked  into  Pennant's  "Tour  in 

*  lie  could  not  bear  to  have  It  thoof  ht  that,  in  any  instance 
whatever,  the  Scotf  are  more  ploos  than  the  English.  1  think 
frace  as  proper  at  breakfast  as  at  any  other  meal.  It  is  the 
plea^antest  meal  we  have.  Dr  Johnson  has  allowed  the  peculiar 
merit  of  bre.'\kfast  in  Scotland; 


Scotland."  He  says  little  of  this  fort ;  but  that 
"  the  barracks,  &c,  form  several  streets.**  This 
is  aggrandising.  Mr  Feme  observed,  if  he  had 
said  they  form  a  square,  with  a  row  of  buildings 
before  it,  he  would  have  given  a  juster  descrip- 
tion. Dr  Johnson  remarked,  "how  seldom 
descriptions  correspond  with  realities  ;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  people  do  not  write  them  till  some 
time  after,  and  then  their  imagination  has 
added  circumstances.** 

We  talked  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton.  The 
Major  said,  he  knew  a  great  deal  for  a  military 
man.  Johnson  ;  "  Sir,  you  will  find  few  men, 
of  anjr  profession,  who  know  more.     Sir  Adol- 

Chus  is  a  very  extraordinary  man ;  a  man  of 
oundless  curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence.** 
I  know  not  how  the  Major  contrived  to  in- 
troduce the  contest  between  Warburton  and 
Lowth.  Johnson:  "Warburton  kept  his 
temper  all  along,  while  Lowth  was  in  a  passion. 
Lowth  published  some  of  Warburton*s  letters. 
Warburton  drew  him  on  to  write  some  very 
abusive  letters,  and  then  asked  his  leave  to 
publish  them  ;  which  he  knew  Lowth  could  not 
refuse,  after  what  he  had  done.  So  that  War- 
burton contrived  that  he  should  publish,  appar- 
ently with  Lowth*s  consent,  what  could  not  but 
show  Lowth  in  a  disadvantageous  light*** 

At  three  the  drum  beat  for  dinner.  I,  for  a 
little  while,  fancied  myself  a  military  man,  and 
it  pleased  me.  We  went  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote's, 
at  the  govemor*s  house^  and  found  him  a  most 
gentlemanlike  man.  His  lady  is  a  very  agree- 
able woman,  with  an  uncommonly  mild  and 
sweet  tone  of  voice.  There  was  a  pretty  large 
company :  Mr  Feme,  Major  Brewse,  and  several 
ofiicers.  Sir  Evre  had  come  from  the  East 
Indies  by  land,  through  the  Deserts  of  Arabia. 
He  told  us,  the  Arabs  could  live  five  days  with- 
out victuals,  and  subsist  for  three  weeks  on 
nothing  else  but  the  blood  of  their  camels,  who 
could  lose  so  much  of  it  as  would  suffice  for 
that  time,  without  being  exhausted  He  highly 
praised  the  virtue  of  the  Arabs ;  their  fidelity, 
if  they  undertook  to  conduct  any  person ;  and 
said,  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than 
let  him  be  robbed  Dr  Johnson,  who  is  always 
for  maintaining  the  superiority  of  civilized  over 
uncivilized  men^  said,  "Why,  Sir,  I  can  see  no 
superior  virtue  m  this.  A  sergeant  and  twelve 
men,  who  are  my  guard,  will  die,  rather  than  that 
I  shall  be  robbed.**  Colonel  Pennington,  of 
the  30th  regiment,  took  up  the  argument  with  a 
c^ooddeal  otspirit  and  ingenuity.  PENNINGTON : 
"  But  the  soldiers  are  compelled  to  this,  by  fear 
of  punishment.**  Johnson:  "Well,  Sir,  the 
Arabs  are  compelled  by  the  fear  of  infamy.** 
Pennington:  "The  soldiers  have  the  same 
fear  of  infamy,  and  the  fear  of  punishment 
besides ;  so  have  less  virtue ;  because  they  act 
less  voluntarily.**  Lady  Coote  observed  very  well, 

*  Here  Dr  Johnson  gave  ua  part  of  a  conversation  held 
between  a  Great  Personage  wad  him.  in  the  library  at  the 
Queen's  Palace,  in  the  oonrse  of  which  thb  contest  was  con- 
sidered. I  have  ben  at  great  puns  to  get  that  conversation  as 
perfectly  preserved  as  poulUe.  It  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future 
time  be  given  to  the  public 
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that  it  ought  to  be  known  if  there  was  not, 
among  the  Arabs,  some  punishment  for  not 
being  faithful  on  such  occasions. 

We  talked  of  the  stage.  I  observed,  that  we 
had  not  now  such  a  company  of  actors  as  in  the 
last  age  ;  Wilkes,  Booth,  &c.,  &c.— JOHNSON  : 
**  You  think  so,  because  there  is  one  who  excels 
all  the  rest  so  much  :  you  compare  them  with 
Garrick,  and  see  the  deficiency.  Garrick's 
great  distinction  is  his  universality.  He  can 
represent  all  modes  of  life,  but  that  of  an  easy 
fine  bred  gentleman."  Pennington:  "He 
should  give  over  playing  young  parts." — John- 
son .  *  He  does  not  take  them  now ;  but  he 
does  not  leave  off  those  which  he  has  been  used 
to  play,  because  he  does  them  better  than  any 
one  else  can  do  them.  If  you  had  generations 
of  actors,  if  they  swarmed  like  bees,  the  young 
ones  might  drive  oflf  the  old.  Mrs  Gibber,  I 
think,  got  more  reputation  than  she  deserved, 
as  she  had  a  great  sameness  ;  though  her  ex- 
pression was  undoubtedly  very  fine.  Mrs  Glive 
was  the  best  player  I  ever  saw.  Mrs  Pritchard 
was  a  very  good  one  ;  but  she  had  something 
affected  in  her  manner:  I  imagine  she  had 
some  player  of  the  former  age  in  her  eye,  which 
occasioned  it." 

Golonel  Pennington  said,  Garrick  sometimes 
failed  in  emphasis  ;  as  for  instance,  in  Hamlet, 

**  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her ;  but  use  ncfu^*^ 

instead  of 

'*  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her  ;  but  use  none." 

We  had  a  dinner  of  two  complete  courses, 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  regimental  band  of 
music  playing  in  the  square,  before  the  windows, 
after  it.  I  enjoyed  this  day  much.  We  were 
quite  easy  and  cheerful  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  I 
shall  always  remember  this  fort  with  gratitude." 
I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  some  admira- 
tion, at  finding  upon  this  barren  sandy  point, 
such  buildings,— such  a  dinner — such  company : 
it  was  like  enchantment.  Dr  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  to  me  more  rationally,  that  "  it 
did  not  strike  him  as  anything  extraordinary ; 
because  he  knew,  here  was  a  large  sum  of 
money  expended  in  building  a  fort ;  here  was  a 
regiment.  If  there  had  been  less  than  what  we 
found,  it  would  have  surprised  him."  He 
looked  coolly  and  deliberately  through  all  the 
gradations :  my  warm  imagination  juniped  from 
the  barren  sands  to  the  splendid  dinner  and 
brilliant  company,  to  borrow  the  expression  of 
an  absurd  poet,*39 

**  Without  ands  or  ifs, 
I  leapt  from  off  the  sands  upon  the  cliffs  : " 

The  whole  scene  gave  me  a  strong  impression  of 
the  power  and  excellence  of  human  art 

We  left  the  fort  between  six  and  seven  o'clock: 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Colonel  Pennington,  and  several 
more,  accompanied  us  down  stairs,  and  saw  us 
into  our  chaise.  There  could  not  be  greater 
attention  paid  to  any  visitors.  Sir  Eyre  spoke 
of  the  hardships  which  Dr  Johnson  had  before 


him.  BoswELL :  "  Considering  what  he  has 
said  of  us,  we  must  make  him  feel  something 
rough  in  Scotland."  Sir  Eyre  said  to  him, 
"  You  must  change  your  name.  Sir."  Boswell: 
"Ay,  to  Dr  McGregor." *« 

We  got  safely  to  Inverness,  and  put  up  at 
Mackenzie's  Inn.  Mr  Keith,  the  collector  of 
Excise  here,  my  old  acquaintance  at  Ayr,  who 
had  seen  us  at  the  fort,  visited  us  in  the  evening, 
and  engaged  us  to  dine  with  him  next  day, 
promising  to  breakfast  with  us,  and  take  us  to 
the  English  chapel ;  so  that  we  were  at  once 
commodiously  arranged. 

Not  finding  a  letter  here  that  I  expected,  I 
felt  a  momentary  impatience  to  be  at  home. 
Transient  clouds  darkened  my  imaginatioxi,  and 
in  those  clouds  I  saw  events  from  which  I 
shrunk;  but  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  "Rambler's" 
conversation  gave  me  firmness,  and  I  considered 
that  I  was  upon  an  expedition  for  which  I  had 
wished  for  years,  and  the  recollection  of  which 
would  be  a  treasure  to  me  for  life. 

Sunday,  29/^  August. 

Mr  Keith  breakfasted  with  us.  Dr  Johnson 
expatiated  rather  too  strongly  upon  the  benefits 
derived  to  Scotland  from  the  Union,  and  the  bad 
state  of  our  people  before  it  I  am  entertained 
with  his  copious  exaggeration  upon  that  subject ; 
but  I  am  uneasy  when  people  are  by,  who  do 
not  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  and  may  be 
apt  to  think  him  narrow-minded^  I  therefore 
diverted  the  subject 

The  English  chapel,  to  which  we  went  this 
morning,  was  but  mean.  The  altar  was  a  bare 
fir  table,  with  a  coarse  stool  for  kneeling  on, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  thick  sailcloth  doubled, 
by  way  of  cushion.  The  congregation  was 
small.  Mr  Tait,  the  clergyman,  read  prayers 
very  well,  though  with  much  of  the  Scotch 
accent  He  preached  on  "  Love  your  EnemiesJ* 
It  was  remarkable  that,  when  talking  of  the 
connections  amongst  men,  he  said,  that  some 
connected  themselves  with  men  of  distinguished 
talents,  and  since  they  could  not  equal  them, 
tried  to  deck  themselves  with  their  merit,  by 
being  their  companions.  The  sentence  was  to 
this  purpose.  It  had  an  odd  coincidence  with 
what  might  be  said  of  my  connecting  myself 
with  Dr  Johnson. 

After  church,  we  walked  down  to  the  Quay. 
We  then  went  to  Macbeth's  Castle.  I  had  a 
romantic  satisfaction  in  seeing  Dr  Johnson 
actually  in  it  It  perfectly  corresponds  with 
Shakspeare's  description,  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  so  happily  illustrated,  in  one  of 
his  notes  on  our  immortal  poet: 

**  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat:  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  sense,"  &c. 

Just  as  we  came  out  of  it,  a  raven  perched  on 

*  It  u  remarkable  that  Dr  Johnson  read  this  gentk 
strance,  and  took  no  notice  of  it  to  me: 
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one  of  the  chimney-tops,  and  croaked.    Then  I 
repeated 

•* The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements." 

We  dined  at  Mr  Keith's.  Mrs  Keith  was 
rather  too  attentive  to  Dr  Johnson,  asking  him 
many  questions  about  his  dnnking  only  water. 
He  repressed  that  observation,  by  saying  to  me, 
"  You  may  remember  that  Lady  Enrol  took  no 
notice  of  this." 

Dr  Johnson  has  the  happy  art  (for  which  I 
have  heard  m^r  father  praise  the  old  Earl  of 
Aberdeen)  of  mstructing  himself,  by  making 
every  man  he  meets  tell  him  somediing  of  what 
he  knows  best.  He  led  Keith  to  talk  to  him  of 
the  Excise  in  Scotland,  and,  m  the  course  of 
conversation,  mentioned  that  his  friend  Mr 
Thrale,  the  great  brewer,  paid  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  the  revenue;  and  that  he  had 
tour  casks,  each  of  which  holds  sixteen  hun- 
dred barrels,— above  a  thousand  hogsheads. 

After  this  there  was  little  conversation  that 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  I  shall  therefore 
here  again  glean  what  I  have  omitted  on  former 
days.  Dr  Gerrard,  at  Aberdeen,  told  us,  that 
when  he  was  in  Wales,  he  was  shown  a  valley 
inhabited  by  Danes,  who  still  retain  their  own 
language,  and  are  quite  a  distinct  people.    Dr 

tohnson  thought  it  could  not  be  true,  or  all  the 
ingdom  must  have  heard  of  it  He  said  to  me, 
as  we  travelled,  "  these  people.  Sir,  that  Gerrard 
talks  of,  may  have  somewhat  of  a  peregrinity 
in  their  dialect,  which  relation  has  augmented 
to  a  different  language."  I  asked  him  if  pere- 
grinity  was  an  English  word:  he  laughed,  and 
said,  ^*  No."  I  told  him  this  was  the  second 
time  that  I  had  heard  him  coin  a  word.  When 
Foote  broke  his  leg,  I  observed  that  it  would 
make  him  fitter  for  taking  off  George  Faulkner 
as  Peter  Paragraph,***  poor  George  having  a 
wooden  leg.  Dr  Johnson  at  that  time  said, 
**  George  will  rejoice  at  the  depecUtation  of 
Foote;"  and  when  I  challenged  that  word, 
laughed,  and  owned  he  had  made  it,  and  added 
that  he  had  not  made  above  three  or  four  in  his 
Dictionary.* 

Having  conducted  Dr  Johnson  to  our  inn,  I 
begged  permission  to  leave  him  for  a  little^  that 
I  might  run  about  and  pay  some  short  visits  to 
several  good  people  of  Inverness.  He  said  to 
me,  "  You  have  all  the  old-fashioned  principles, 
good  and  bad.**  I  acknowledge  I  have.  That 
of  attention  to  relations  in  the  remotest  degree, 
or  to  worthy  persons,  in  every  state  whom  I 
have  once  known,  I  inherit  from  my  father.  It 
gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear  everybody  at 
Inverness  speak  of  him  with  uncommon  regard. 
Mr  Keith  and  Mr  Grant,  whom  we  had  seen  at 
Mr  M^Aulay's,  supped  with  us  at  the  inn.    We 

*  When  upon  the  subject  of  this  ^erfgrmU^^  he  t«ld  me 
some  partictuars  coDcerning  the  oommUtion  of  his  DictioBMy, 
and  concerning  his  throwing  off  Lord  Chesterfield's  patiooage, 
of  which  very  erroaeoos  accooaU  have  heen  drculated.  These 
panicularSf  with  others,  which  he  afterwards  gaTe  m^— ••  also 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  mhxh  ht  dictaud  to 
me.  I  reserve  for  his  "Life* 


had  roasted  kid,  which  Dr  Johnson  had  never 
tasted  before.     He  relished  it  much. 

Monday,  ^oth  August 

This  day  we  were  to  begin  our  equitation^  as 
I  said;  for  /  would  needs  make  a  word  too.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  my  noble,  and  to  me  most 
constant  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (who  if 
there  is  too  much  ease  on  my  part,  will  please 
to  pardon  what  his  benevolent,  gay,  social 
intercourse,  and  lively  correspondence,  have 
insensibly  produced)  has  since  hit  upon  the 
very  same  word.  The  title  of  the  first  edition 
of  his  lordship's  very  useful  book  was,  in  simple 
terms,  *'A  Method  of  breaking  Horses  and 
teaching  Soldiers  to  ride."  The  title  of  the 
second  edition  is,  "  Military  Equitation." 

We  might  have  taken  a  chaise  to  Fort 
Augustus,  but,  had  we  not  hired  horses  at 
Inverness,  we  should  not  have  found  them 
afterwards :  so  we  resolved  to  begin  here  to 
ride.  We  had  three  horses  for  Dr  Johnson, 
myself,  and  Joseph,  and  one  which  carried  our 
portmanteaus,  and  two  Highlanders  who  walked 
along  with  us,  John  Hay  and  Lauchland  Vass, 
whom  Dr  Johnson  has  remembered  with  credit 
in  his  "  Journey,"  though  he  has  omitted  their 
names.      Dr  Johnson  rode  very  well. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Inverness,  we  saw, 
just  by  the  road,  a  very  complete  specimen  of 
what  is  called  a  Druid's  temple.  There  was  a 
a  double  circle,  one  of  very  lar^^e,  the  other  of 
smaller  stones.  Dr  Johnson  justly  observed, 
that,  "  to  go  and  see  one  druidical  temple  is  only 
to  see  that  it  is  nothing,  for  there  is  neither  art 
nor  power  in  it;  and  seeing  one  is  quite  enough." 

It  was  a  delightful  day.  Lochness,  and  the 
road  upon  the  side  of  it,  shaded  with  birch  trees, 
and  the  hiUs  above  it,  pleased  us  much.  The 
scene  was  as  sequestered  and  agreeably  wild  as 
could  be  desired,  and  for  a  time  engrossed  all 
our  attention. 

To  see  Dr  Johnson  in  any  new  situation  is 
always  an  interesting  object  to  me;  and,  as  I 
saw  him  now  for  the  first  time  on  horseback, 
jaunting  about  at  his  ease  in  quest  of  pleasure 
and  novelty,  the  very  different  occupations  of 
his  former  laborious  life,  his  admirable  produc* 
tions,  his  "London,"  his  **Rambler,"  &c.  &c.,  im- 
mediately presented  themselves  to  my  mind, 
and  the  contrast  made  a  strong  impression  on 
my  imagination. 

When  we  had  advanced  a  good  way  by  the  side 
of  Lochness,  I  perceived  a  little  hut,  with  an  old- 
lookin?  woman  at  the  door  of  it.  I  thought  here 
might  be  a  scene  that  would  amuse  Dr  ][ohnson; 
sol  mentioned  it  to  him.  "Lefs  go  in,"  said 
he.  We  dismounted,  and  we  and  our  guides 
entered  the  hut.  It  was  a  wretched  little  hovel 
of  earth  only,  I  think,  and  for  a  window  had 
only  a  small  hole,  which  was  stopped  with  a 

f)iece  of  turf,  that  was  taken  out  occasionally  to 
et  in  light  In  the  middle  of  the  room  or  space 
which  we  entered,  was  a  fire  of  peat,  the  smoke 
going  out  at  a  hole  in  the  roof.    She  had  a  pot 
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angry.  "  Sir,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  decency 
or  delicacy,  you  won't  do  that  1  **  Boswell  : 
**Then  let  it  be  in  Cole's,  the  landlord  of 
the  Mitre  Tavern ;  where  we  have  so  often  sat 
together."    Johnson  :  "  Ay,  that  may  do.'' 

After  we  had  offered  up  our  private  devotions, 
and  had  chatted  a  little  from  our  beds,  Dr  John- 
son said,  "  God  bless  us  both,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake !  Good-night  I "  I  pronounced  "  Amen." 
He  fell  asleep  immediately.  I  was  not  so 
fortunate  for  a  long  time.  I  fancied  myself 
bit  by  innumerable  vermin  under  the  clothes ; 
and  that  a  spider  was  travelling  from  the 
wainscot  towards  my  mouth.  At  last  I  fell 
into  insensibility. 


Wednesday,  \st  September, 

I  awaked  very  tanly.  I  began  to  imagine 
that  the  landlord,  being  about  to  emigrate, 
might  murder  us  to  get  our  money,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  soldiers  in  the  bam.  Such  g^^oundless 
fears  will  arise  in  the  mind,  before  it  has 
resumed  its  vigour  after  sleep !  Dr  Johnson 
had  had  the  same  kind  of  ideas ;  for  he  told  me 
afterwards,  that  he  considered  so  many  soldiers, 
having  seen  us,  would  be  witnesses,  should  any 
harm  be  done,  and  that  circumstance,  I  suppose, 
he  considered  as  a  security.  When  I  got  up,  I 
found  him  sound  asleep  in  his  miserable  stye^  as 
I  may  call  it,  with  a  coloured  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  head.  With  difficulty  could  I  awaken 
him.  It  reminded  me  of  Henry  the  Fourth's 
fine  soliloquy  on  sleep ;  for  there  was  here  as 
uneasy  a  pallet  as  the  poet's  imagination  could 
possibly  conceive. 

A  red  coat  of  the  15  th  regiment,  whether 
officer,  or  only  sergeant,  I  could  not  be  sure, 
came  to  the  house,  in  his  way  to  the  mountains 
to  shoot  deer,  which  it  seems  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
morison  does  not  hinder  anybody  to  do.  Few, 
indeed,  can  do  them  harm.  We  had  him  to 
breakfast  with  us.  We  got  away  about  eight. 
McQueen  walked  some  miles  to  give  us  a 
convoy.  He  had,  in  1745,  joined  the  Highland 
army  at  Fort  Augustus,  and  continued  in  it  till 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  As  he  narrated 
the  particulars  of  that  ill-advised,  but  brave 
attempt,  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  There 
is  a  certain  association  of  ideas  in  my  mind 
upon  that  subject,  by  which  I  am  strongly 
affected.  The  very  Highland  names,  or  the 
sound  of  a  bagpipe,  will  stir  my  blood,  and  fill 
me  with  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  respect 
for  courage;  with  pity  for  an  unfortunate  and 
superstitious  regard  for  antiquity,  and  thought- 
less inclination  for  war ;  in  short,  with  a  crowd 
of  sensations  with  which  sober  rationality  has 
nothing  to  do. 

We  passed  through  Glensheal,  with  prodigious 
mountains  on  each  side.  We  saw  where  the 
battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1719.***  Dr  Johnson 
owned  he  was  now  in  a  scene  of  as  wild  nature 
as  he  could  see ;  but  he  corrected  me  sometimes 
in  my  inaccurate  observations.    "There,"  said 


I, "  is  a  mountain  like  a  cone."  JOHNSON :  "  No^ 
Sir.  It  would  be  called  so  in  a  book;  and  when 
a  man  comes  to  look  at  it,  he  sees  it  is  not  sa 
It  is  indeed  pointed  at  the  top;  but  one  side 
of  it  is  larger  than  the  other."  Another  moun- 
tain I  called  inmiense.  Johnson:  "No;  it  is 
no  more  than  a  considerable  protuberance." 

We  came  to  a  rich  green  valley,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  stopped  a  while  to  let  our  horses 
rest  and  eat  grass.*  We  soon  afterwards  came 
to  Auchnasheal,  a  kind  of  rural  village,  a  number 
of  cottages  beine  built  together,  as  we  saw  all 
along  in  the  Highlands.  We  passed  many  miles 
this  day  without  seeing  a  house,  but  only  little 
summer  huts,  called  shielings.  Even  Campbell, 
servant  to  Mr  Murchison,  factor  to  the  Laird 
of  Macleod  in  Glenelg,  ran  along  with  us  to-day. 
He  was  a  very  obliging  fellow.  At  Auchnashesd, 
we  sat  down  on  a  green  turf-seat  at  the  end 
of  a  house ;  they  brought  us  out  two  wooden 
dishes  of  milk,  which  we  tasted.  One  of  them 
was  frothed  like  a  syllabub.  I  saw  a  woman 
preparing  it  with  such  a  stick  as  is  used  for 
chocolate,  and  in  the  same  manner.  We  had 
a  considerable  circle  about  us,  men,  women  and 
children,  all  M^Craas,  Lord  Seaforth's  people. 
Not  one  of  them  could  speak  English.  I  ob- 
served to  Dr  Johnson,  it  was  much  the  same  as 
being  with  a  tribe  of  Indians.  JOHNSON:  "Yes, 
Sir;  but  not  so  terrifying."  I  gave  all  who 
chose  it,  snuff  and  tobacco.  Governor  Trapaud 
had  made  us  buy  a  quantity  at  Fort  Augustus, 
and  put  them  up  in  small  parcels.  I  also  gave 
each  person  a  bit  of  wheat  bread,  which  they 
had  never  tasted  before.  I  then  gave  a  penny 
apiece  to  each  child.  I  told  Dr  Johnson  of 
this ;  upon  which  he  called  to  Joseph  and  our 
guides,  for  change  for  a  shilling,  and  declared 
that  he  would  distribute  among  the  children. 
Upon  this  being  announced  in  Erse,  there  was 
a  great  stir ;  not  only  did  some  children  come 
running  down  from  neighbouring  huts,  but  I 
observed  one  black-haired  man,  who  had  been 
with  us  all  along,  had  ^one  off,  and  returned, 
bringing  a  very  young  child.  My  fellow  traveller 
then  ordered  the  children  to  be  drawn  up  in  a 
row ;  and  he  dealt  about  his  copper,  and  made 
them  and  their  parents  all  happy.  The  poor 
M'Craas,  whatever  may  be  theu:  present  states 


*  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  "  Jouraey/'  thus  beaatifixlly  describes  his 
sitoation  here:  "  I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  sudi  as  a  writer  of 
romance  might  have  deliffbted  to  feign.  I  had,  indeed,  no  trees 
to  whisper  over  my  head ;  but  a  clear  rivulet  streamed  at  my 
feet.  The  day  was  calm,  the  air  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either  side,  were  h'  ' 
hills,  which,  by  hindering  the  eye  from  ranging,  forced^ 
mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itself.  Whether  1  spent  t^ 
well,  I  know  not ;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the  thoo^t 
narration."— The  Critical  Hevitwert,  with  a  spirit  a  .. 
pression  worthy  of  the  subiect,  say,— "  We  congratulate  the 
public  on  the  event  with  which  this  quotation  ooochidesj  and 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  hour  in  whidi  the  entertaining; 
traveller  conceived  this  narrative  will  be  considered,  by  evcr>' 
reader  of  taste,  as  a  fortunate  event  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
Were  it  suitable  to  the  task  in  which  we  are  at  present  engagcxi . 
to  indulge  ourselves  in  a  poetical  flight,  we  would  iavoke  ihc 
winds  of  the  Caledonian  mountains  to  blow  forever,  with  tbei; 
softest  breezes,  on  the  bank  where  our  author  reclined,  at. J 
request  of  Flora,  that  it  might  be  perpetually  adorned  with  tLc 
gayest  and  most  fragrant  productuws  of  Che  year.** 
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were  of  considerable    estimation  in  the  year 
171 5,  when  there  was  a  line  in  a  song, 

**  And  aw  the  brave  M'Craas  are  coming."  * 

There  was  great  diversity  in  the  faces  of  the 
circle  around  us  :  some  were  as  black  and  wild 
in  their  appearance  as  any  American  savages 
whatever.  One  woman  was  as  comely  almost 
as  the  figure  of  Sappho,  as  we  see  it  painted. 
We  asked  the  old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  where  we  had  the  milk  (which  by  the 
bye,  Dr  Johnson  told  me,  for  I  did  not  observe 
it  myself,  was  built  not  of  turf,  but  of  stone) 
what  we  should  pay.  She  said,  what  we  pleased. 
One  of  our  guides  asked  her,  in  Erse,  if  a  shilling 
was  enough.  She  said,  "Yes."  But  some  of 
the  men  bade  her  ask  more.  This  vexed  me ; 
because  it  showed  a  desire  to  impose  upon 
strangers,  as  they  knew  that  even  a  snilling  was 
high  payment  The  woman,  however,  honestly 
persisted  in  her  first  price ;  so  I  gave  her  half 
a  crown.  Thus  we  had  one  good  scene  of  life 
uncommon  to  us.  The  people  were  very  much 
pleased,  gave  us  many  blessings,  and  said  they 
had  not  had  such  a  day  since  the  old  Laird  of 
Macleod's  time. 

Dr  Johnson  was  much  refreshed  by  this  re- 
past. He  was  pleased  when  I  told  him  he 
would  make  a  good  Chief.  He  said, ''  Were  I 
a  chief,  I  would  dress  my  servants  better  than 
myself,  and  knock  a  fellow  down  if  he  looked 
saucy  to  a  Macdonald  in  rags  :  but  I  would  not 
treat  men  as  brutes.  I  would  let  them  know 
why  all  of  my  clan  were  to  have  attention  paid 
to  them.  I  would  tell  my  upper  servants  why, 
and  make  them  tell  the  others." 

We  rode  on  well,  till  we  came  to  the  high 
mountain  called  the  Rattakin,  by  which  time 
both  Dr  Johnson  and  the  horses  were  a  ^ood 
deal  fatigued.  It  is  a  terrible  steep  to  climb, 
notwithstanding  the  road  is  formed  slanting 
along  it ;  however,  we  made  it  out  On  the  top 
of  it  we  met  Captain  M*Leod  of  Balnenoch  (a 
Dutch  officer  who  had  come  from  Skye)  riding 
with  his  sword  slung  across  him.  He  askec^ 
"  Is  this  Mr  Boswell?"  which  was  a  proof  that 
we  were  expected.  Going  down  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  was  no  easy  task.  As  Dr  Johnson 
was  a  great  weight,  the  two  guides  agreed  that 
he  should  ride  the  horses  alternately.     Hay's 

*  The  M'Craas,  or  Maoraes.  were  itnce  that  time  broosht 
into  the  King's  army,  by  the  late  Lord  Seaforth.  When  they 
lay  in  Edinborgfa  Castle  in  1778,  and  were  ordered  to  embark 
for  Jeney,  they  with  a  number  of  other  men  in  the  regiment, 
for  different  reasons,  but  especially  an  apprdbension  that  they 
were  to  be  sold  to  the  East  Indian  Company,  though  enlisted 
not  to  be  sent  out  of  Great  Britain  without  thdr  own  consent, 
made  a  determined  mutiny,  and  encami^  upon  the  lofty 
mountain,  Arthur's  Seat,  where  they  remained  tnree  days  and 
three  nights ;  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  force  in  Scotland.  At 
last  they  came  down,  and  embarked  peaceablr.  having  obtained 
formal  articles  of  capitulation,  signed  bv  Sir  Aoolphns  Ougfatoo, 
commander-in-chief,  General  Skene,  deputy  commander,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  Earl  or  Dunmore,  whidb  quieted 
them.  Since  the  secession  of  the  Commons  of  Rome  to  the 
Mens  SactTf  a  more  8]>irited  exertion  has  not  been  made.  I 
gave  great  attention  to  it  from  first  to  last,  and  have  drawn  up 
a  particular  account  of  it.  Those  brave  fellows  have  since 
served  their  country  effectuallv  at  Jersey,  and  also  b  the  East 
Indies,  to  which,  alter  being  better  informed,  they  voluntarily 
agreed  to  go. 


were  the  two  best,  and  the  Doctor  would  not 
ride  but  upon  one  or  other  of  them,  a  black  or  a 
brown.  But,  as  Hay  complained  much  afitr 
ascending  the  Rattakin,  the  Doctor  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  mount  one  of  Vass's  greys.  As 
he  rode  upon  it  down  hill,  it  did  not  go  well ;  and 
he  grumbled.  I  walked  on  a  little  before,  but 
was  excessively  entertained  with  the  method 
taken  to  keep  him  in  good  humour.  Hay  led 
the  horse's  head,  talking  to  Dr  Johnson  as  much 
as  he  could  ;  and  (having  heard  him,  in  the  fore- 
noon, express  a  pastoral  pleasure  on  seeing  the 
^oats  browsing)  just  when  the  Doctor  was  utter- 
mj^  his  displeasure,  the  fellow  cried,  with  a  very 
Highland  accent,  "  See  such  pretty  goats  1 " 
Then  he  whistled,  wAu  /  and  made  them  jump. 
Little  did  he  conceive  what  Doctor  Johnson 
was.  Here  now  was  a  common  ignorant  High- 
land clown  imagining  that  he  could  divert,  as 
one  does  a  child— 2?r  Samuel  Johnson  I  The 
ludicrousness,  absurdity,  and  extraordinary  con- 
trast between  what  the  fellow  fancied,  and  the 
reality,  was  truly  comic 

It  grew  dusky ;  and  we  had  a  very  tedious 
ride  for  what  was  called  five  miles ;  but  I  am 
sure  would  measure  ten.  We  had  no  conversa- 
tion. I  was  riding  forward  to  the  inn  at  Glenelg, 
on  the  shore  opposite  to  Sky,  that  I  might  take 
proper  measures,  before  Dr  Johnson,  who  was 
now  advancing  in  dreary  silence,  Hay  leading 
his  horse,  should  arrive.  Vass  also  walked  by 
the  side  of  his  horse,  and  Joseph  followed 
behind  :  as  therefore  he  was  thus  attended,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  deep  meditation,  I  thought 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  leaving  him  for  a 
little  while.  He  called  me  back  with  a  tre- 
mendous shout,  and  was  reallv  in  a  passion 
with  me  for  leaving  him.  I  tola  him  my  inten- 
tions, but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  said,  "  Dc 
you  know,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
picking  a  pocket,  as  doing  so."  Boswell  :  "  I 
am  diverted  with  you.  Sir."  JOHNSON :  "  Sir,  I 
could  never  be  diverted  with  incivility.  Doing 
such  a  thing,  makes  one  lose  confidence  in  him 
who  has  done  it,  as  one  cannot  tell  what  he  may 
do  next.**  H is  extraordinary  warmth  confounded 
me  so  much,  that  I  justified  myself  but  lamely 
to  him ;  yet  my  intentions  were  not  improper. 
I  wished  to  get  on,  to  see  how  we  were  to  be 
lodged,  and  how  we  were  to  get  a  boat ;  all 
which  I  thought  I  could  best  settle  myself,  with- 
out his  having  any  trouble.  To  apply  his  great 
mind  to  minute  particulars,  is  wrong  :  it  is  like 
taking  an  immense  balance — such  as  is  kept  on 
quays  for  weighing  cargoes  of  ships, — to  weigh 
a  guinea.  I  knew  I  had  neat  little  scales,  which 
would  do  better ;  and  that  his  attention  to  every- 
thing which  falls  in  his  way,  and  his  uncommon 
desire  to  be  always  in  the  right,  would  make 
him  weigh,  if  he  knew  of  the  particulars  :  it  was 
right  therefore  for  me  to  weigh  them,  and  let  him 
have  them  only  in  effect.  I  however  continued 
to  ride  by  him,  finding  he  wished  I  should  do  so. 

As  we  passed  the  barracks  at  Bemera,  I 
looked  at  them  wishfully,  as  soldiers  have  always 
everything  in  the  best  order :  but  there  was  only 
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a  Serjeant  and  a  few  men  there.  We  came  on  to 
the  inn  at  Glenelg.  There  was  no  provender 
for  our  horses  ;  so  they  were  sent  to  grass,  with 
a  man  to  watch  them.  A  maid  showed  us  up- 
stairs into  a  room  damp  and  dirty,  with  bare 
walls,  a  variety  of  bad  smells,  a  coarse  black 
greasy  fir  table,  and  forms  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  out  of  a  wretched  bed  started  a  fellow  from 
his  sleep,  like  Edgar  in  King  Lear,  '*Poor 
Tom's  a  cold."* 

This  inn  was  furnished  with  not  an  article 
that  we  could  either  eat  or  drink ;  but  Mr 
Murchison,  factor  to  the  Laird  of  Macleod  in 
Glenelg,  sent  us  a  bottle  of  rum  and  some 
sugar,  with  a  polite  message,  to  acquaint  us, 
that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  did  not  hear  of  us 
till  we  had  passed  his  house,  otherwise  he  should 
have  insisted  on  our  sleeping  there  that  night ; 
and  that,  if  he  were  not  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Inverness  early  next  morning,  he  would  have 
waited  upon  us.  Such  extraordinary  attention 
from  this  gentleman  to  entire  strangers,  de- 
serves the  most  honourable  commemoration. 

Our  bad  accommodation  here  made  me  un- 
easy, and  almost  fretful  Dr  Johnson  was  calm. 
I  said,  he  was  so  from  vanity.  JouNSON  ;  "  No, 
Sir,  it  is  from  philosophy."  It  pleased  me  to  see 
that  the  Rambler  could  practise  so  well  his 
own  lessons. 

I  resumed  the  subject  of  my  leaving  him  on 
the  road,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  it  better. 
He  was  still  violent  upon  that  head,  and  said, 
^*  Sir,  had  you  gone  on,  I  was  thinking  that  I 
should  have  returned  with  yon  to  Edmburgh, 
and  then  have  parted  from  yon,  and  never 
spoken  to  you  more." 

I  sent  for  fresh  hay,  with  which  we  made  beds 
for  ourselves,  each  in  a  room  equally  miserable. 
Like  Wolfe,  we  had  a  "  choice  of  difficulties." 
Dr  Johnson  made  things  easier  by  comparison. 
At  McQueen's,  last  night,  he  observed,  fiiat  few 
were  so  well  lodged  in  a  ship.  To-night  he 
said,  we  were  better  than  if  we  had  been  upon 
the  hill.  He  lay  down  buttoned  up  in  his  great 
coat.  1  had  my  sheets  spread  on  the  hay,  and 
my  clothes  and  great  coat  laid  over  me,  by  way 
of  blankets. 

Thursday,  2nd  September. 

I  had  slept  ill  Dr  Johnson's  anger  had 
affected  me  much.  I  considered  that,  without 
any  bad  intention,  I  might  suddenly  forfeit  his 
friendship ;  and  was  impatient  to  see  him  this 
morning.  I  told  him  how  uneasy  he  had  made 
me,  by  what  he  had  said,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  own  remark  at  Aberdeen,  upon  old  friend- 
ships being  hastily  broken  off.  He  owned,  he 
had  spoken  to  me  in  passion  ;  that  he  would 
not  have  done  what  he  threatened  ;  and  that,  if 
he  had,  he  should  have  been  ten  times  worse 
than  1 ;  that  forming  intimacies,  would  indeed 
be  "  limning  the  water,'*  were  they  liable  to  such 
sudden  dissolution  ;  and  he  added,  "  Lef  s  think 

*  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  different  imag^  which  this 
being  presented  to  Dr  Johnson  and  me.  The  Doctor  in  his 
."Journey"  compores  him  to  a  Cyclops. 


no  more  on't."  Boswell  :  **  Well  tfacOy  Sir,  I 
shall  be  easy.  Remember,  I  am  to  have  &a 
warning  in  case  of  any  quarrel.  You  are  never 
to  spring  a  mine  upon  me.  It  was  absurd  in 
me  to  believe  you.**  Johnson  ;  "  You  deserved 
about  as  much,  as  to  believe  me  from  night  to 
morning." 

After  breakfast  we  got  into  a  boat  for  Sky. 
It  rained  much  when  we  set  off,  but  cleared  up 
as  we  advanced.  One  of  the  boatmen,  who 
spoke  English,  said  that  a  mile  at  land  was  two 
miles  at  sea.  I  then  observed,  that  from  Glenelg 
to  Amiidale  in  Sky,  which  was  our  present 
course,  and  is  called  twelve,  was  only  six  miles : 
but  this  he  could  not  understand.  "  Well,"  sud 
Dr  Johnson,  "  never  talk  to  me  of  the  native  good 
sense  of  the  Highlanders.  Here  is  a  fellow  who 
calls  one  mile  two,  and  yet  cannot  comprehend 
that  twelve  such  imaginary  miles  make  in  truth 
but  six." 

We  reached  the  shore  of  Armidale  before  coc 
o'clock.  Sir  Alexander  McDonald  came  down  to 
receive  us.  He  and  his  lady  (formerly  Misi 
Bosville  of  Yorkshire),  were  then  m  a  house  buUt 
by  a  tenant  at  this  place,  which  is  in  the  district 
of  Slate,  the  family  mansion  here  havin^^  been 
burned  in  Sir  Donald  Macdonald's  time.  ^ 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of  the 
Macdonalds  in  the  isle  of  Sky  was  at  Duntuhnr 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  stately  casdCi 
The  principal  residence  of  the  family  is  now  at 
Mugstot,  at  which  there  is  a  considerable  build- 
ing. Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Macdonald  had 
come  to  Armidale  in  their  way  to  Edinbux:^^ 
where  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  soon  after 
this  time. 

Armidale  is  situated  on  a  pretty  bay  of  the 
narrow  sea,  which  flows  between  the  mainland 
of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Sky.  In  front  there 
is  a  grand  prospect  of  the  rude  mountains  of 
Moidart  and!^  Knoidart  Behind  are  hills  gently 
rising  and  covered  with  a  finer  verdure  than  I 
expected  to  see  in  this  climate,  and  the  scene  is 
enlivened  by  a  number  of  little  clear  brooks. 

Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  having  been  an 
Eton  scholar,*  and  being  a  gentleman  of  talents, 
Dr  Johnson  had  been  very  well  pleased  with  him 
in  London.  But  my  fellow-traveller  and  I  were 
now  full  of  the  old  Highland  spirit,  and  were 
dissatisfied  at  hearing  of  racked  rents  and  emi- 
gration; and  finding  a  chief  not  surrounded  by 
his  clan.  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  the  Hig^hland 
chiefs  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  farther  south 
than  Aberdeen.  A  strong-minded  man,  like 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  may  be  improved  by  an 
English  education;  but  in  general,  they  will  be 
tamed  into  insigni^cance." 

We  found  here  Mr  Janes  of  Aberdeenshire,  a 
naturalist.  Janes  said  he  had  been  at  Dr  John- 
son's in  London,  with  Ferguson  the  astronomer. 
Johnson:  "It  is  strange  that,  in  such  distant 
places,  I  should  meet  witli  any  one  who  knows 
me.  I  should  have  thought  I  might  hide  myself 
in  Sky." 

*  See  his  Latin  verses  addressed  to  Dr  Johnson  in  the  *'  Ap- 
pendix." 
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Friday,  ird  September, 
This  day  proving  wet,  we  should  have  passed 
our  time  very  uncomfortably,  had  we  not  found 
in  the  house  two  chests  of  books,  which  we 
eagerly  ransacked.  After  dinner,  when  I  alone 
was  left  at  table  with  the  few  Highland  gentle- 
men who  were  of  the  company,  having  talked 
with  very  high  respect  of  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
they  were  all  so  much  affected  as  to  shed  tears. 
One  of  them  was  Mr  Donald  Macdonald,  who 
had  been  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  in  the  High- 
land regiment,  raised  by  Colonel  Montgomer)', 
now  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  in  the  war  before  last ; 
one  of  those  regiments  which  the  late  Lord 
Chatham  prided  himself  in  having  brought  from 
**  the  mountains  of  the  North  : "  by  doing  which 
he  contributed  to  extinguish  in  the  Highlands 
the  remains  of  disaffection  to  the  present  Royal 
Family.  From  this  gentleman's  conversation, 
I  first  learnt  how  very  popular  his  Colonel  was 
among  the  Higbjanders;  of  which  I  had  such 
continued  procus,  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
Tour,  that  on  my  return  I  could  not  help  telling 
the  noble  Earl  himself,  that  I  did  not  before 
know  how  great  a  man  he  was. 

We  were  advised  by  some  persons  here  to 
visit  Rasay,  in  our  way  to  Dun  vegan,  the  seat  of 
the  Laird  of  Macleod.  Being  informed  that  the 
Rev.  Mr  Donald  M*Quccn  was  the  most  intelli- 
gent man  in  Sky,  and  having  been  favoured  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  him,  by  the  learned 
Sir  James  Foulis,  I  sent  it  to  him  by  an  express, 
and  requested  he  would  meet  us  at  Rasay;  and 
at  the  same  time  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Laird 
of  Macleod,  informing  him  that  we  intended  in  a 
few  days  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him 
at  Dunvegan. 

Dr  Johnson  this  day  endeavoured  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country;  but 
complained  that  he  could  get  no  distinct  infor- 
mation about  anything,  from  those  with  whom 
he  conversed. 

Saturday,  4/A  September. 
My  endeavours  to  rouse  the  English-bred 
Chieftain,  in  whose  house  we  were,  to  the  feudal 
and  patriarchal  feelings,  proving  ineffectual,  Dr 
Johnson  this  morning  tried  to  bring  him  to  our 
way  of  thinking.  Johnson  :  "  Were  I  in  your 
place.  Sir,  in  seven  years  I  would  make  this  an 
mdependent  island.  I  would  roast  oxen  whole, 
and  hang  out  a  flag  as  a  signal  to  the  Mac- 
donalds  to  come  and  get  beef  and  whisky." 
Sir  Alexander  was  still  starting  difficulties. 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir;  if  you  are  lx)m  to  object, 
I  have  done  with  you.  Sir,  I  would  have  a 
magazine  of  arms."  SiR  ALEXANDER  :  **  They 
would  rust."  Johnson  :  "  Let  there  be  men  to 
keep  them  clean.  Your  ancestors  did  not  use  to 
let  their  arms  rust." 

We  attempted  in  vain  to  communicate  to  him 
a  portion  of^  our  enthusiasm.  He  bore  with  so 
polite  a  eood-nature  our  warm,  and  what  some 
might  call  Gothic  expostulations  on  this  subject, 
that  I  should  not  forgive  myself,  were  I  to  record 
all  that  Dr  Johnson's  ardour  led  him  to  say. 
This  day  was  little  better  than  a  blank. 


Sunday,  5/A  September, 

I  walked  to  the  parish  church  of  Slate,  which 
IS  a  very  poor  one.  There  are  no  church  bells 
in  the  island.  I  was  told  there  were  once  some; 
what  has  become  of  them,  I  could  not  learn. 
The  minister  not  being  at  home,  there  was  no 
service.  I  went  into  the  church,  and  saw  the 
monument  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  which  was 
elegantly  executed  at  Rome,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  written  by  his  firiend,  George 
Lord  Lyttleton : 

To  the  memory 

Of  Sir  JAMES  MACDONALD,  Bart. 

Who  in  the  flower  of  youth, 

Had  attained  to  so  eminent  a  degree  of  knowledge 

In  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Languages, 

And  in  every  other  branch  of  useful  and  polite  learning. 

As  few  have  acquired  in  a  long  life 

Wholly  devoted  to  study : 

Yet  to  this  erudition  he  joined 

What  can  rarely  be  found  with  it, 

Great  talents  for  business, 

Great  propriety  of  behaviour, 

Great  pohteness  of  manners  ! 

His  eloquence  was  sweet,  correct,  and  flowing ; 

His  memory  vast  and  exact ; 

His  judgement  Strong  and  acute ; 

All  which  endowments,  united 

With  the  most  amiable  temper 

And  every  private  virtue, 

Procured  him,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 

But  also  from  foreign  nations, 

The  highest  marks  of  esteem. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

•         ^         '766, 

The  25th  of  his  life, 

Afler  a  long  and  extremely  painful  illness. 

Which  he  supported  with  admirable  patience  and 

fortitude. 

He  died  at  Rome, 

Where,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  religion, 

Such  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory, 

As  had  never  graced  that  of  any  other  British  subject, 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

The  fi&me  he  left  behind  him  is  the  best  consobticn 

To  his  afflicted  family. 

And  to  his  countrymen  in  this  isle, 

For  whose  benefit  he  had  planned 

Many  useful  improvements, 

Which  his  fruitful  genius  suggested, 

And  his  active  spirit  proniotetl. 

Under  the  sober  direction 

Of  a  clear  and  enlightened  understanding. 

Reader,  bewail  our  loss, 

And  that  of  all  Britain. 

In  testimony  of  her  love, 

And  as  the  best  return  she  can  make 

To  her  departed  son, 

For  the  constant  tenderness  and  affection 

Which,  even  to  his  last  moments. 

He  showed  for  her, 

His  much  afflicted  mother, 

The  LADY  MARGARET  MACDONALD, 

Daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Eglintoune, 

Erected  this  Monument, 

A.D.  I768.* 

*  This  extnonfinary  young  man,  whom  I  b«d  the  pleMiive  of 
knowing  mrimately,  having  been  deeply  re^ued  by  ha  country, 
■the  most  minatc  particulars  coocenung  him  must  os  iateresting 
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Dr  Johnson  said,  the  inscription  should  have 
been  in  Latin,  as  everything  intended  to  be  uni- 
versal and  permanent,  should  be. 

This  being  a  beautiful  day,  my  spirits  were 
cheered  by  Uic  mere  effect  of  climate.  I  had 
felt  a  return  of  spleen  during  my  stay  at  Armi- 
dale,  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  had  Dr  Johnson 
to  contemplate,  I  should  have  sunk  into  dejection; 
but  his  firmness  supported  me.  I  looked  at  him, 
as  a  man  whose  head  is  turning  giddy  at  sea 
looks  at  a  rock,  or  any  fixed  object  I  wondered 
at  his  tranquillity.  He  said,  ^*  Sir,  when  a  man 
retires  into  an  island,  he  is  to  turn  his  thoughts 
entirely  to  another  world.  He  has  done  with 
this."  BoswELL:  "  It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  to  be 
very  difficult  to  unite  a  due  attention  to  this 
world,  and  that  which  is  to  come;  for,  if  we 
engage  eagerly  in  the  af&irs  of  life,  we  are  apt 
to  be  totally  forgetful  of  a  future  state;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  steady  contemplation  of  the 
awfiil  concerns  of  eternity  renders  all  objects 
here  so  insignificant,  as  to  make  us  indifferent 
and  negligent  about  them."  JOHNSON:  "Sir, 
Dr  Cheque  has  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself  on 
this  subject,  which  should  be  imprinted  on  every 
mind:  '  To  neglect  nothing  to  secure  my  etemsd 
peace^  more  than  if  I  had  been  certified  I  should 
die  within  the  da^r:  nor  to  mind  anything  that 
my  secular  obligations  and  duties  demanded  of 

to  many.  I  dbaU  thoefora  insert  his  two  last  letters  to  his 
mother.  Lady  Margaret  Maodonald,  wfaidi  her  ladyship  has 
been  pleased  lo  communicate  to  me. 

*'  My  Dbar  Mothbk, 
"  Yesterday's  fNOSt  brought  me  ^oor  answer  to  the  first  letter 
in  which  I  acquainted  yoa  of  my  illness.  Your  tenderness  and 
concern  upon  Jiat  account  are  the  same  I  have  always  experi- 
enced, ana  to  which  I  have  often  owed  my  life.  Indeed  it  never 
was  in  so  great  danger  as  it  has  been  lately ;  and  though  it 
would  have  been  a  very  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  had  yoo 
near  me.  yet  perhaptt  I  ought  to  rejoice,  on  your  account,  that 
you  had  not  the  pain  of  such  a  spectacle.  I  have  been  now  a 
week  in  Rome,  and  wish  I  could  continue  to  give  you  the  same 
good  accounts  of  my  recovery  as  I  did  in  my  Ust :  but  I  must 
own  that,  for  three  dajrs  past,  I  have  been  in  a  very  weak  and 
miserable  state,  which  however  seems  to  give  no  uneasiness  to 
my  physician.  My  stomach  has  been  greatly  out  of  order,  with* 
out  any  visible  cause ;  and  the  palpitation  does  not  decrease. 
I  am  told  that  my  stomach  will  soon  recover  its  tone,  and  that 
the  palpitation  must  cease  in  time.  So  I  am  willing  to  believe ; 
and  with  this  hope  support  the  little  remains  of  spirits  which  I 
can  be  supposed  to  have,  on  the  forty-seventh  day  of  such  an 
illness.  Do  not  imagine  I  have  relapsed ;  I  only  recover 
dower  than  I  expected.  If  my  letter  is  shorter  than  usual,  the 
cause  of  it  is  a  dose  of  physic,  which  has  weakened  me  so  much 
to^layi  that  I  am  not  able  to  write  a  long  letter.  I  will  make 
up  for  It  next  post,  and  remain  always 

"  Your  most  sincerely  affectionate  son, 

'•J.  Macdonald." 

He  grew  gradually  worse ;  and  on  the  night  before  his  death 
he  wr<He  as  follows  from  Frescati : 

"  My  Dbar  Mothzr, 
'  "  Though  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive  you  in  my  last  letter 
from  Rome,  yet  certainly  you  would  have  very  little  reason 
to  conclude  or  the  very  ^pfeat  and  constant  danger  I  have  gone 
through  ever  since  that  time.  My  life,  which  is  still  almost  entirely 
desperate,  did  not  at  that  time  appear  to  me  so,  otherwise  I 
should  have  represented,  in  its  true  colours,  a  fact  which 
acquires  very  Uttle  horror  by  that  means,  and  comes  with 
reooubled  force  by  deception.  There  is  no  drcumstance  of 
danger  and  pain  of  which  I  have  not  had  the  experience,  for  a 
contmued  series  of  above  a  Ibrtnidit  \  during  which  time  1  have 
settled  my  affairs,  after  my  deat^  wuh  as  much  distinctness  as 
the  hurry  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  could  admit  of.  In  case 
oi  the  worst,  the  Abb^  Grant  will  be  mv  executor  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  Mr  Mackenzie  in  Scotland,  where  my  obiect 
has  been  to  make  you  and  my  younger  brother  as  independent 
(^  the  eldest  as  possible." 


me,  less  than  if  I  had  been  ensured  to  live  fifty 
years  more." 

I  must  here  observe,  that  though  Dr  Johnson 
appeared  now  to  be  philosophically  caloi,  ^t 
his  genius  did  not  shine  fortn  as  in  companies^ 
where  I  have  listened  to  him  with  admiration. 
The  vigour  of  his  mind  was,  however,  sufficiently 
manifested  by  his  discovering  no  symptoms  of 
feeble  relaxation  in  the  dull,  "  weary,  flat  and 
unprofitable"  state  in  which  we  now  were  placed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  on  this  day 
he  composed  the  following  Ode  upon  the  **  Isle 
of  Sky,''  which  a  few  days  afterwaras  he  showed 
me  at  Rasay: 

ODA 

*'  Ponti  profiindis  clausa  recessibus, 
Strepens  procellis,  rupibus  obsita, 
Quam  grata  defesso  virentem 
Skia  sinum  nebulosa  pandis. 

His  cum,  credo,  sedibus  ezulat ; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  lods  : 
Non  ira,  non  moeror  quietis 
Insidias  meditatur  horis. 

At  non  cavata  nipe  latescere, 
Mend  nee  segrse  montibns  avxis 
Prodest  vagari,  nee  frementei 
E  scopulo  numerare  fluctos. 

Humana  virtus  non  sibi  suffidt, 
Datur  nee  sequum  caique  animiun  sibi 
Parare  posse,  ut  Stoicorum 
Secta  crepet  nimis  alta  fallax. 

Exaestuantis  pectoris  impetum, 
Rex  summe,  solus  tu  regis  arbiter, 
Mentisaue,  te  toUente,  surgunt, 
Te  redaunt  moderante  fluctus.''  • 

After  supper,  Dr  Johnson  told  us,  that  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne  drank  freely  for  thirty  years, 
and  that  he  wrote  his  poem,  "  De  Animi  Im- 
mortalitate,"  in  some  of  the  last  of  these  yean. 
I  listened  to  this  with  the  eagerness  of  one,  who, 
conscious  of  being  himself  fond  of  wine,  is 
glad  to  hear  that  a  man  of  so  much  genius  and 
good  thinking  as  Browne  had  the  same  pro- 
pensity. 

Monday,  6/A  September. 

We  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mr  Donald 
M*Leod  (late  of  Canna)  as  our  guide.  We  rode 
for  some  time  along  the  district  of  Slate,  near 
the  shore.  The  houses  in  general  are  made  of 
turf,  covered  with  grass.  The  country  seemed 
well  peopled.  We  came  into  the  district  of 
Strath,  and  passed  along  a  wild  moorish  tract 
of  land  till  we  arrived  at  the  shore.  There  we 
found  good  verdure,  and  some  curious  whin- 
rocks,  or  collections  of  stones  like  the  ruins  of 

•  VARIOUS  aaADINGS.— 

Line  a.  In  the  manoscript,  Dr  Tohnson,  instead  of  rn^Bm 
obsita^  had  written  imMhu  uvidtt,  and  uvida  mudihu,  bat 
struck  them  hoth  out. 

Lines  15  and  16.  Instead  of  these  two  lines,  he  had  written, 
but  aftenrurds  struck  out,  the  following : 

M  Parare  posse,  utconque  jactet 
Grandiloquus  nimis  alta  Zeno." 
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the  foundations  of  old  buildings.  We  saw  also 
three  Cairns  of  considerable  size. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Broadfoot,  is  Corrichata- 
chin,  a  farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's,  pos- 
sessed by  Mr  M*Kinnon,*  who  received  us  with 
a  hearty  welcome,  as  did  his  wife,  who  was  what 
we  call  in  Scotland  a  ladylike  woman.  Mr 
Pennant,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  passed  two  nights  at  this  gentleman's 
house.  On  its  being  mentioned,  that  a  present 
had  here  been  made  to  him  of  a  curious  speci- 
men of  Highland  antiquity,  Dr  Johnson  said, 
"  Sir,  it  was  more  than  he  deserved:  the  dog  is 
a  Whig." 

We  here  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  table  plenti- 
fully furnished,  the  satisfaction  of  which  was 
heightened  by  a  numerous  and  cheerful 
company;  and  we  for  the  first  time  had  a 
specimen  of  the  joyous  social  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  They  talked  in 
their  own  ancient  language,  with  fluent  vivacity, 
and  sung  many  Erse  songs  with  such  spint, 
that,  though  Dr  Johnson  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  attention,  there  were 
moments  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 
For  myself,  though  but  a  Lowlander,  having 
picked  up  a  few  words  of  the  language,  I  pre- 
sumed to  mingle  in  their  mirth,  and  joined  in 
the  choruses  with  as  much  glee  as  any  of  the 
company.  Dr  Johnson  being  fatigued  with  his 
journey,  retired  early  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
composed  the  following  Ode,  addressed  to  Mrs 
Thrale: 

ODA 

•*  Permeo  terras,  ubi  nuda  rupes 
Saxeas  miscet  nebulis  niinas, 
Torva  ubi  rident  steriles  colon! 

Rura  labores. 

Pervagor  gentes,  hominum  ferorum 
Vita  ubi  nuUo  decorata  cultu 
Squallet  informis,  tuguriaue  fiimis 
Foeoa  latescit. 

Inter  erroris  salebrosa  longi, 
Inter  ignotae  slrepitus  loauelae, 
Quot  modis  mecum,  quia  agat,  require, 
Thralia  dulcis  ? 

Seu  viri  curas  pia  nupta  mulcet, 
Seu  fovet  mater  sobolem  benigna, 
Sive  cum  libris  novitate  pascet 

Sedula  mentem  ; 

*  That  my  reader*  may  have  my  narrative  m  the  style  of  the 
oonntry  through  which  1  am  travelling^  it  is  proper  to  inform 
them,  that  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  denominated  by  his  snmamu 
alone,  as  M'Leod.  M'Kinnon,  M'Intosh.  To  prefix  Mr  to  it 
would  be  a  degradation  from  tkt  M'Leod,  &c.  My  old  friend, 
the  Laird  of  M'Farlane,  the  great  antiquary,  took  it  highly 
a^iss,  when  General  Wade  called  him  Mr  M'Farlane.  Dr 
Johnson  said,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  use  this  mode  of 
address ;  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  familiar^  as  it  is  the  way  in 
which,  in  all  other  pbiccs,  intimates  or  inferiors  are  addressed. 
When  the  chiefs  have  tiiUs,  they  are  denominated  by  them,  as 
Sir  Janus  Grant^  Sir  Allan  APLean,  The  other  Highland 
gentlemen,  of  landed  property,  are  denominated  by  their  tsiattSt 
as  Rasay.B^sdaU;  and  the  wives  of  all  of  them  have  the  title  of 
ladies.  The  tacksnun^  or  principal  tenants,  are  named  by  their 
farms,  as  Kingsburgk,  C&rrieMatacAim ;  and  their  wives  are 
called  the  mistress  of  Kingsburgh,  the  miitnu  of  Corrichata- 
chin.— Having  given  this  explanation,  I  am  at  liberty  to  use 
that  mode  of  speech  which  generally  prevails  in  the  Highlands 
and  the  Hebrides. 

(37) 


Sit  memor  nostri,  fideique  mcrces, 
Stet  fides  constans,  meritoque  blaiidum 
Thraliae  discant  resonare  nomen 
Littora  Skiae. 

"ScRiPTUM  IN  SkiA,  SefL  6,  1773." 

Tuesday,  7/A  Seplember. 

Dr  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  his  en- 
tertainment here.  There  were  many  good 
books  in  the  house:  Hector  Boethius  in  Latin; 
Cave's  Lives  of  the  Fathers;  Baker's  Chronicle; 
Jeremy  Collier's  Church  History;  Dr  Johnson's 
small  Dictionary;  Craufiird's  Officers  of  State, 
and  several  more: — a  mezzotinto  of  Mrs  Brooks 
the  actress  (by  some  strange  chance  in  Sky) : 
and  also  a  print  of  Macdonald  of  Clanranald, 
with  a  Latin  inscription  about  the  cruellies  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  which  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

It  was  a  very  wet  stormy  day;  we  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  remain  here,  it  being  impossible 
to  cross  the  sea  to  Rasay. 

I  employed  a  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writing 
this  "Journal"  The  rest  of  it  was  somewhat 
dreary,  from  the  gloominess  of  the  weather,  and 
the  uncertain  state  which  we  were  in,  as  we 
could  not  tell  but  it  might  clear  up  every  hour. 
Nothing  is  more  painful  to  the  mind  than  a 
state  of  suspense,  especially  when  it  depends 
upon  the  weather,  concerning  which  there  can 
be  so  little  calculation.  As  Dr  Johnson  said  of 
our  weariness  on  the  Monday  at  Aberdeen, 
*' Sensation  is  sensation:''  Corrichatachin,  which 
was  last  night  a  hospitable  house,  was,  in  my 
mind,  changed  to-aay  into  a  prison.  After 
dinner  I  read  some  of  Dr  Macpherson's  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Ancient  Caledonians.  I  was 
dispisted  by  the  unsatisfactory  conjectures  as  to 
antiquity,  before  the  days  of  record  I  was 
happy  when  tea  came.  Such,  I  take  it,  is  the 
state  of  those  who  live  in  the  country.  Meals 
are  wished  for  from  the  cravings  of  vacuity  of 
mixul,  as  well  as  from  the  desire  of  eating.  I 
was  hurt  to  find  even  such  a  temporary  feeble- 
ness, and  that  I  was  so  far  from  bem^  that 
robust  wise  man  who  is  sufficient  for  his  own 
happiness.  I  felt  a  kind  of  lethargy  of  in- 
dolence. I  did  not  exert  myself  to  get  Dr 
Johnson  to  talk,  that  I  might  not  have  the 
labour  of  wiiting  down  his  conversation.  He 
enquired  here,  if  there  were  any  remains  of  the 
second  fight  Mr  M*Pherson,  Minister  of  Slate, 
said,  he  was  resolved  not  to  believe  it,  because 
it  was  founded  on  no  principle.  Johnson: 
"There  are  many  things  then,  which  we  are 
sure  are  true,  that  you  will  not  believe.  What 
principle  is  there,  why  a  loadstone  attracts  iron  ? 
why  an  ^%%  produces  a  chicken  by  heat  ?  why 
a  tree  grows  upwards,  when  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  things  is  downwards?  Sir,  it  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  evidence  that  you  have." — 
Young  Mr  M*Kinnon  mentioned  one  M^Kenzie, 
who  is  still  alive,  who  had  often  fainted  in  bis 
presence,  and  when  he  recovered,  mentioned 
visions  which  had  been  presented  to  him.    He 
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told  Mr  M*Kinnon,  that  at  such  a  place  he 
should  meet  a  funeral,  and  that  such  and  such 
people  would  be  the  bearers,  naming  four  ;  and 
three  weeks  afterwards  he  saw  what  M*Kenzie 
had  predicted.  The  naming  the  very  spot  in  a 
country  where  a  funeral  comes  a  long  way,  and 
the  very  people  as  bearers,  when  there  are  so 
many  out  of  whom  a  choice  may  be  made,  seems 
extraordinary.  We  should  have  sent  for 
M'Kenzie,  had  we  not  been  informed  that  he 
could  speak  no  English.  Besides,  the  iiacts 
were  not  related  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Mrs  M'Kinnon,  who  is  a  daughter  of  old 
Kingsburgh,  told  us  that  her  father  was  one 
day  riding  in  Sky,  and  some  women,  who  were 
at  work  in  a  field  on  the  side  of  the  road,  said  to 
him,  they  had  heard  two  tmscks  (that  is,  two 
voices  of  persons  about  to  die),  and  what  was 
remarkable,  one  of  them  was  an  English  taisck^ 
which  they  never  heard  before.  When  he 
returned,  he  at  that  very  place  met  two  funerals, 
and  one  of  them  was  that  of  a  woman  who  bad 
come  from  the  mainland,  and  could  speak  only 
English.  This,  she  remarked,  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  her  father. 

How  all  the  people  here  were  lodged,  I  know 
not.  It  was  f>artly  done  by  separating  man  and 
wife,  and  putting  a  number  of  men  in  one  room, 
and  of  women  in  another. 


Wednesday,  Zth  September. 

When  I  waked,  the  rain  was  much  heavier 
than  yesterday;  but  the  wind  had  abated.  By 
breakfast,  the  day  was  better,  and  in  a  little 
while  it  was  calm  and  clear.  I  felt  my  spirits 
much  elated.  The  propriety  of  the  expression, 
''  the  sunshine  of  the  breast,''  now  struck  me 
with  peculiar  force;  for  the  brilliant  rays  pene- 
trated into  my  very  souL  We  were  all  in  better 
humour  than  before.  Mrs  M*Kinnon,  with 
unaffected  hospitality  and  politeness,  expressed 
her  happiness  in  having  such  company  in  her 
house,  and  appeared  to  understand  and  relish 
Dr  Johnson's  conversation,  as  indeed  all  ihe 
company  seemed  to  do.  When  I  knew  she  was 
old  Kingsburgh's  daughter,  I  did  not  wonder  at 
the  good  appearance  which  she  made. 

She  talked  as  if  her  husband  and  family  would 
emigrate,  rather  than  be  oppressed  by  their 
landlord  ;  and  said  "  how  agp-eeable  would  it  be, 
if  these  gentlemen  should  come  in  upon  us  when 
we  are  m  America,"  Somebody  observed  that 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  was  always  frightened 
at  sea.  Johnson  :  ^*'  He  is  frightened  at  sea  ; 
and  his  tenants  are  frightened  when  he  comes 
to  land." 

We  resolved  to  set  out  directly  after  breakfast. 
We  had  about  two  miles  to  ride  to  the  sea-side, 
and  there  we  expected  to  get  one  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  fleet  of  bounty  herring-busses 
then  on  the  coast,  or  at  least  a  good  country 
fishing-boat.  But  while  we  were  preparing  to 
set  out,  there  arrived  a  man  with  the  following 
card  from  the  Reverend  Mr  Donald  M 'Queen, 


"  Wedmsdt^  afteruaomJ' 
"  Mr  McQueen's  compliments  to  Mr  BosweU, 
and  begs  leave  to  acquaint  him  that,  fearing  the 
want  of  a  proper  boat,  as  much  as  the  xain  of 
yesterday,  might  have  xraused  a  stop,  he  is  now 
at  Skianwden  with  Macgillichallum's  *  caniiige^ 
to  convey  him  and  Dr  Johnson  to  Rasay,  wheie 
they  will  meet  with  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and 
where  Macleod,  being  on  a  visity-now  attends 
their  motions.'' 

This  card  was  most  agreeable ;  it  was  a  pro- 
logue to  that  hospitable  and  truly  polite  reception 
which  we  found  at  Rasay.     In  a  little  while 
arrived  Mr  Donald  McQueen  himself ;  a  decent 
minister,  .an  elderly  man  with  his  own  black 
hair,  courteous,  and  rather  slow  of  speech,  but 
candid,  sensible,  and  well  informe\l,  nay  learned. 
Along  with  him  came,  as  our  pilot,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see,  Mr  Malcolm 
Macleod,  one  of  the  Rasay  fJEunily^  celebrated  in 
the  year  1745-6.    He  was  now  sixty-two  years 
of  age,  hale,  and   well-proportioned,    with  a 
manly  countenance,  tanned  by  the  weather,  yet 
having  a  ruddiness  in  his  cheeks,  over  a  great 
part  of  which  his  rough  beard  extended.    His 
eye  was  quick  and  lively,  yet  his  look  was  not 
fierce,. but  he  appeared  at  once  firm  and  good- 
humoured.    He  wore  a  pair  of  bro^^ues, — tartan 
hose  which  came  up  only  near  to  his  lrn^<>g^  and 
left  them  bare ;  a  purple  camblet  kilt ;  a  black 
waistcoat ;  a  short  ^een  cloth  coat  bound  with 
gold  cord ;  a  yellowish  bushy  wig ;  a  large  Uoe 
bonnet  with  a  gold  thread  button.     I  never  saw 
a  figure  that  gave  a  more  perfect  representation 
of  a  Highland  gentleman.    I  wished  much  to 
have  a  picture  of  him  just  as  he  was.     I  found 
him  frank  and  polite^  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  good  family  at  Corrichatachin  said,  they 
hoped  to  see  us  on  our  return.  We  rode  down 
to  the  shore ;  but  Malcolm  walked  with  graceful 
agility. 

We  got  into  Rasa/s  carrioj^e^  which  was  a 
good  strong  open  boat  made  in  Norway.  The 
wind  had  now  risen  pretty  high,  and  was  against 
us  ;  but  we  had  four  stout  rowers,  particularly 
a  Macleod,  a  robust,  black-haired  fellow,  half- 
naked,  and  bare-headed,  something  between  a 
wild  Indian  and  an  English  tar.  Dr  Johnson 
sat  high  on  the  stem,  like  a  magnificent  Triton. 
Malcolm  sang  an  Erse  song,  the  chorus  of  whkJi 
was,  "  Hatyin  foam  foam  eri,"  with  words  of  his 
own.  The  tune  resembled,  "Owre  the  muir 
amang  the  heather."  The  boatmen  and  Mr 
M*Queen  chorussed,  and  all  went  welL  At 
length  Malcolm  himself  took  an  oar,  and  rowed 
vigorously.  We  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Scalpa, 
a  rugged  island,  about  four  miles  in  length.  Dr 
Johnson  proposed  that  he  and  I  should  buy  it, 
and  found  a  good  school,  and  an  episcopal 
church  (Malcolm  said  he  would  come  to  it),  and 
have  a  printing-press,  where  he  would  print  aQ 
the  Erse  that  could  be  found. 

Here   1  was  strongly  struck  with  our  Vn^ 
*  The  Highland  expreadon  for  Laird  of  Ruay. 
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projected  scheme  of  visiting  the  Hebrides  being 
realised.  I  called  to  him,  "  We  are  contending 
with  seas ; "  which  I  think  were  the  words  of 
one  of  his  letters  to  me.  "  Not  much,"  said  he  ; 
and  though  the  wind  made  the  sea  lash  con- 
siderably upon  us,  he  was  not  discomposed. 
After  we  were  out  of  the  shelter  of  Scalpa,  and 
in  the  sound  between  it  and  Rasay,  which  ex- 
tended about  a  league,  the  wind  made  the  sea 
very  rough.  I  did  not  like  it.  JOHNSON  :  **This 
now  is  the  Atlantic  If  I  should  tell  at  a  tea- 
table  in  London,  that  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  an  open  boat,  how  they'd  shudder,  and  what 
a  fool  they'd  think  me  to  expose  myself  to  such 
danger  1 "    He  then  repeated  Horace's  ode — 

•*  Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patenti 
Prensus  iEgaeo 

In  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  this  boisterous 
sail,  Dr  Johnson's  spurs,  of  which  Joseph  had 
charge,  were  carried  overboard  into  the  sea,  and 
lost.  This  was  the  first  misfortune  that  had 
befallen  us.  Dr  Johnson  was  a  little  angry  at 
first,  observing  that  "  there  was  something  wild 
in  letting  a  pair  of  spurs  be  carried  into  the  sea 
out  of  a  boat ; "  but  then  he  remarked,  "  that, 
as  Janes  the  naturalist  had  said  upon  losing  his 
pocket-book,  it  was  rather  an  mconvenience 
ihan  a  loss.**  He  told  us,  he  now  recollected 
that  he  dreamt  the  night  before,  that  he  put  his 
staff  into  a  river,  and  chanced  to  let  it  go,  and 
it  was  carried  down  the  stream  and  lost.  "  So 
now  you  see,"  said  he,  "that  I  have  lost  my  spurs ; 
and  this  story  is  better  than  many  of  those  which 
we  have  concerning  second  sight  and  dreams." 
Mr  M'Queen  said  he  did  not  believe  the  second 
sight ;  that  he  never  met  with  any  well-attested 
instances ;  and  if  he  should,  he  should  impute 
them  to  chance  ;  because  all  who  pretend  to 
that  quality  often  fail  in  their  predictions,  though 
they  take  a  great  scope,  and  sometimes  interpret 
literally,  sometimes  figuratively,  so  as  to  suit  the 
events.  He  told  us,  that,  since  he  came  to  be 
minister  of  the  parish  where  he  now  is,  the 
belief  of  witchcraft,  or  charms,  was  very  common, 
insomuch  that  he  had  many  prosecutions  before 
his  session  (the  parochial  ecclesiastical  court) 
against  women,  for  having  by  these  means 
carried  off  the  milk  from  people's  cows.  He 
disregarded  them  ;  and  there  is  not  now  the 
least  vestige  of  that  superstition.  He  preached 
against  it ;  and  in  order  to  give  a  strong  proof 
to  the  people  that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  he 
said  from  the  pulpit,  that  every  woman  in  the 
parish  was  welcome  to  take  the  milk  from  his 
cows,  provided  she  did  not  touch  them. 

Dr  Johnson  asked  him  as  to  Fingal.  He  said 
he  could  repeat  some  passages  in  the  original, 
that  he  heard  his  grandfather  had  a  copy  of  it ; 
but  that  he  could  not  affirm  that  Ossian  com- 
posed all  that  poem  as  it  is  now  published.  This 
came  pretty  much  to  what  Dr  Johnson  had 
maintamed  ;  though  he  goes  farther,  and  con- 
tends that  it  is  no  better  than  such  an  epic  poem 
as  he  could  make  from  the  song  of  Robin  Hood; 
that  is  to  say,  that,  except  a  few  passages,  there 


is  nothing  truly  ancient  but  the  names  and  some 
vague  traditions.  Mr  M*Queen  alleged  that 
Homer  was  made  up  of  detached  fragments. 
Dr  Johnson  denied  this  ;  observing,  that  it  had 
been  one  work  originally,  and  that  you  could 
not  put  a  book  of  the  Iliad  out  of  its  place  ;  and 
he  believed  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Odyssey. 

The  approach  to  Rasay  was  very  pleasing. 
We  saw  before  us  a  beautiful  bay,  well  defended 
by  a  rocky  coast ;  a  good  family  mansion  ;  a 
fine  verdure  about  it, — with  a  considerable 
number  of  trees ; — and  beyond  it  hills  and 
mountains  in  gradation  of  wildness.  Our  boat- 
men sung  with  great  spirit  Dr  Johnson  ob- 
served, that  naval  music  was  very  ancient.  As 
we  came  near  the  shore,  the  singing  of  our 
rowers  was  succeeded  by  that  of  reapers,  who 
were  busy  at  work,  and  who  seemed  to  shout 
as  much  as  to  sing  while  they  worked  with  a 
bounding  activity.  Just  as  we  landed,  I  ob- 
served a  cross,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  one,  upon 
a  rock,  which  had  to  me  a  pleasing  vestige  of 
religion.  I  perceived  a  large  company  coming 
out  from  the  house.  We  met  them  as  we  walked 
up.  There  was  Rasay  himself ;  his  brother  Dr 
Madeod  ;  his  nephew  the  Laird  of  M*Kinnon  ; 
the  Laird  of  Macleod  ;  Colonel  Macleod  of 
Talisker,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  service,  a  very 
genteel  man,  and  a  faithful  branch  of  the  family ; 
Mr  Macleod  of  Muiravenside,  best  known  by 
the  name  of  Sandie  Macleod,  who  was  long  in 
exile  on  accotmt  of  the  part  which  he  took  in 
1745  J  2ind  several  other  persons.  We  were 
welcomed  upon  the  green,  and  conducted  into 
the  house,  where  we  were  introduced  to  Lady 
Rasay,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
family,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  ten  daughters. 
The  Laird  of  Rasay  is  a  sensible,  polite,  and 
most  hospitable  gentleman.  I  was  told  that  his 
island  of  Rasay,  and  that  of  Rona  (from  which 
the  eldest  son  of  the  family  has  his  title)  and  a 
considerable  extent  of  land  which  he  has  in  Sk}% 
do  not  altogether  yield  him  a  very  large  revenue : 
and  yet  he  lives  in  great  splendour  ;  and  so  far 
is  he  from  distressing  his  people,  that,  in  the 
present  rage  for  emigration,  not  a  man  has  left 
his  estate. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  when  we  arrived. 
Some  excellent  brandy  was  served  round  im- 
mediately, according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Highlands,  where  a  dram  is  generally  taken 
every  day.  They  call  it  a  scalc/i.  On  a  side- 
board was  placed  for  us,  who  had  come  off  the 
sea,  a  substantial  dinner,  and  a  variety  of  wines. 
Then  we  had  coffee  and  tea.  I  observed  in  the 
room  several  elegantly  bound  books  and  other 
marks  of  improved  life.  Soon  afterwards  a 
fiddler  appeared,  and  a  little  ball  began.  Rasay 
himself  danced  with  as  much  spirit  as  any  man, 
and  Malcolm  bounded  like  a  roe.  Sandie 
Macleod,  who  has  at  times  an  excessive  flow  of 
spirits,  and  had  it  now,  was,  in  his  days  of 
absconding,  known  by  the  name  of  M^Cruslick 
which  it  seems  was  the  designation  of  a  kind  of 
wild  man  in  the  Highlands,  something  between 
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Proteus  and    Don  Quixote ;   and  so  he   was 
called  here.     He  made  much  jovial  noise.     Dr 

iohnson  was  so  delighted  with  this  scene,  that 
e  said,  "  I  know  not  how  we  shall  get  away." 
It  entertained  me  to  observe  him  sitting  by, 
while  we  danced,  sometimes  in  deep  meditation, 
sometimes  smiling  complacently,  sometimes 
looking  upon  Hooke's  "Roman  History,"  and 
sometimes  talking  a  little,  amidst  the  noise  of 
the  ball,  to  Mr  Donald  McQueen,  who  anxiously 
gathered  knowledge  from  him.  He  was  pleased 
with  McQueen,  and  said  to  me,  "  This  is  a  critical 
man.  Sir.  There  must  be  great  vigour  of  mind 
to  make  him  cultivate  learning  so  much  in  the 
isle  of  Sky,  where  he  might  do  without  it  It 
is  wonderful  how  many  of  the  new  publications 
he  has.  There  must  be  a  snatch  of  every  oppor- 
tunity." Mr  M*Queen  told  me  that  his  brother 
(who  is  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family 
following  each  other  as  ministers  of  the  parish 
of  Snizort)  and  he  joined  together,  and  bought 
from  time  to  time  such  books  as  had  reputation. 
Soon  after  we  came  in,  a  black  cock  and  grey 
hen,  which  had  been  shot,  were  shown,  with 
their  feathers  on,  to  Dr  Johnson,  who  had  never 
seen  that  species  of  bird  before.  We  had  a 
company  of  thirty  at  supper ;  and  all  was  good 
humour  and  gaiety,  without  intemperance. 

Thursday,  9M  September. 

At  breakfast  this  morning,  among  a  profusion 
of  other  things,  there  were  oat-cakes,  made  of 
what  is  called  graddaned  meal,  that  is,  meal 
made  of  grain  separated  from  the  husks,  and 
toasted  by  fire,  instead  of  being  threshed  and 
kiln  dried.  This  seems  to  be  bad  manage- 
ment, as  so  much  fodder  is  consumed  hy  it 
Mr  McQueen  however  defended  it,  by  saying, 
that  it  is  doing  the  thing  much  quicker,  as  one 
operation  effects  what  is  otherwise  done  by  two. 
His  chief  reason  however  was,  that  the  servants 
in  Skye  are,  according  to  him,  a  faithless  pack, 
and  steal  what  they  can  ;  so  that  much  is  saved 
by  the  com  passing  but  once  through  their 
hands,  as  at  each  time  they  pilfer  some.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  graddaning  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  laziness  of  the  Highlanders,  who 
will  rather  make  fire  act  for  them,  at  the  expense 
of  fodder,  than  labour  themselves.  There  was 
also,  what  I  cannot  help  disliking  at  breakfast, 
cheese  :  it  is  the  custom  over  all  the  Highlands 
to  have  it ;  and  it  often  smells  very  strong,  and 
poisons  to  a  certain  degree  the  elegance  of  an 
Indian  repast  The  day  was  showery ;  however, 
Rasay  and  I  took  a  walk,  and  had  some  cordial 
conversation.  I  conceived  a  more  than  ordinary 
regard  for  this  worthy  gentleman.  His  family 
has  possessed  this  island  above  four  hundred 
years.  It  is  the  remains  of  the  estate  of  Macleod 
of  Lewis,  whom  he  represents.  When  we 
returned,  Dr  Johnson  walked  with  us  to  see  the 
old  chapel.  He  was  in  fine  spirits.  He  said, 
"  This  is  truly  the  patriarchal  life  :  this  is  what 
we  came  to  find." 

After  dinner,  M*Cruslick,   Malcolm,  and  I, 


went  out  with  guns,  to  try  if  we  could  find  any 
black-cock ;  but  we  had  no  sport,  owing  to  a 
heavy  rain.  I  saw  here  what  is  called  a  Danish 
fort  Our  evening  was  passed  as  last  night  was. 
One  of  our  company,  I  was  told,  had  hurt  him- 
self by  too  much  study,  particularly  of  infidel 
metaphysicians,  of  which  he  gave  a  proof^  on 
second  sight  being  mentioned.  He  immediately 
retailed  some  of  the  fallacious  arguments  of 
Voltaire  and  Hume  against  miracles  in  general. 
Infidelity  in  a  Highland  gentleman  appeared  to 
me  peculiarly  offensive.  I  was  sorry  for  him, 
as  he  had  otherwise  a  good  character.  I  told 
Dr  Johnson  that  he  had  studied  himself  into 
infidelity.  JOHNSON:  "Then  he  must  study 
himself  out  of  it  again.  That  is  the  way. 
Drinking  largely  will  sober  him  again." 

Friday,  \otk  September. 

Having  resolved  to  explore  the  island  of 
Rasay,  which  could  be  done  only  on  foot,  I  last 
night  obtained  my  fellow-traveller's  permission 
to  leave  him  for  a  day,  he  being  unable  to  take 
so  hardy  a  walk.  Old  Mr  Malcolm  M'Cleod, 
who  had  obligingly  promised  to  accompany 
me,  was  at  my  bedside  between  ^\^  and  six. 
I  sprang  up  immediately,  and  be  and  I,  attended 
by  two  other  gentlemen,  traversed  the  country 
during  the  whole  of  this  day.  Though  we  had 
passed  over  not  less  than  four-and-twenty  miles 
of  very  rugged  ground,  and  had  a  Highland 
dance  on  the  top  of  Dun  Can,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  island,  we  returned  in  the  evening 
not  at  all  fatigued,  and  piqued  ourselves  at  not 
being  outdone  at  the  nightly  ball  by  our  less 
active  friends,  who  had  remained  at  home. 

My  survey  of  Rasay  did  not  furnish  much 
which  can  interest  my  readers ;  I  shall  therefore 
put  into  as  short  a  compass  as  I  can,  the 
observations  upon  it,  which  I  find  registered  in 
my  journal.  It  is  about  fifteen  English  miles 
long,  and  four  broad.  On  the  south  side  is  the 
laird's  family  seat,  situated  on  a  pleasing  low 
spot.  The  old  tower  of  three  stories,  mentioned 
by  Martin,  was  taken  down  soon  after  1746,  and 
a  modem  house  supplies  its  place.  There  are 
very  good  grass-fields  and  corn-lands  about  it, 
well-dressed.  I  observed,  however,  hardly  any 
inclosures,  except  a  good  garden  plentifully 
stocked  with  vegetables,  and  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  etc. 

On  one  of  the  rocks  just  where  we  landed, 
which  are  not  high,  there  is  rudely  carved  a 
square,  with  a  crucifix  in  the  middle.  Here, 
it  is  said,  the  Lairds  of  Rasay,  in  old  times, 
used  to  offer  up  their  devotions.  I  could 
not  approach  the  spot,  without  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  event  commemorated  by 
this  symbol. 

A  little  from  the  shore,  westward,  is  a  kind  of 
subterraneous  house.  There  has  been  a  natural 
fissure,  or  separation  of  the  rock,  running 
towards  the  sea,  which  has  been  roofed  over 
with  long  stones,  and  above  them  turf  has  been 
laid.     In  that  place  the  inhabitants  used  to 
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keep  their  oars.  There  are  a  number  of  trees 
near  the  house,  which  grow  well;  some  of  them 
of  a  pretty  good  size.  They  are  mostly  plane 
and  ash.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  house  is  an 
old  ruinous  chapel,  unroofed,  which  never  has 
been  very  curious.  We  here  saw  some  human 
bones  of  an  uncommon  size.  There  was  a  heel- 
bone,  in  particular,  which  Dr  Macleod  said  was 
such,  that  if  the  foot  was  in  proportion,  it  must 
have  been  twenty-seven  inches  long.  Dr  John- 
son would  not  look  at  the  bones.  He  started 
back  from  them  with  a  striking  appearance  of 
horror.  Mr  M*Queen  told  us,  it  was  formerly 
much  the  custom,  in  these  isles,  to  have  human 
bones  lying  above  ground,  especially  in  the 
windows  of  churches.  On  the  south  of  the 
chapel  is  the  family  burying-place.  Above  the 
door,  on  the  east  end  of  it,  is  a  small  bust  or 
image  of  \the  Virgin  Mary,  carved  upon  a  stone 
which  makes  part  of  the  wall  There  is  no 
church  upon  the  island.  It  is  annexed  to  one 
of  the  parishes  of  Sky;  and  the  minister  comes 
and  preaches  either  m  Rasa/s  house,  or  some 
other  house,  on  certain  Sundays.  I  could  not 
but  value  the  family  seat  more,  for  having  even 
the  ruins  of  a  chapel  close  to  it  There  was 
something  comfortable  in  the  thought  of  being 
so  near  a  piece  of  consecrated  ground.  Dr 
Johnson  said,  "I  look  with  reverence  upon 
every  place  that  has  been  set  apart  for  reli^on;** 
and  he  kept  off  his  hat  while  he  was  within  the 
.  walls  of  the  chapel 

The  eight  crosses,  which  Martin  mentions  as 
pyramids  for  deceased  ladies,  stood  in  a  semi- 
circular line,  which  contained  within  it  the 
chapel.  They  marked  out  the  boundaries  of 
the  sacred  territory  within  which  an  asylum  was 
to  be  had.  One  of  them,  which  we  observed 
upon  our  landing,  made  the  first  point  of  the 
semicircle.  There  arc  few  of  them  now  remain- 
ing. A  good  way  further  north,  there  is  a  row 
of  buildings  about  four  feet  high :  they  run  from 
the  shore  on  the  east  along  the  top  of  a  pretty 
high  eminence,  and  so  down  to  the  shore  on  the 
west,  in  much  the  same  direction  with  the 
crosses.  Rasay  took  them  to  be  the  marks  for 
the  asylum;  but  Malcolm  thought  them  to  be 
false  sentinels,  a  common  deception,  of  which 
instances  occur  in  Martin,  to  make  invaders 
imagine  an  island  better  guarded.  Mr  Donald 
M*Queen,  justly  in  my  opinion,  supposed  the 
crosses  which  form  the  inner  circle  to  be  the 
church's  land-marks. 

The  south  end  of  the  island  is  much  covered 
with  large  stones  or  rocky  strata.  The  laird 
has  enclosed  and  planted  part  of  it  with  firs,  and 
he  showed  me  a  considerable  space  marked  out 
for  additional  plantations. 

Dun  Can  is  a  mountain  three  computed  miles 
from  the  laird's  house.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by 
consecutive  risings,  if  that  expression  may  be 
used  when  valleys  intervene,  so  that  there  is 
but  a  short  rise  at  once;  but  it  is  certainly  very 
high  above  the  sea.  The  palm  of  altitude  is 
disputed  for  by  the  people  of  Rasay  and  those 
of  Sky;  the  former  contending  for  Dun  Can, 


the  latter  for  the  mountains  in  Sky,  over  against 
it  We  went  up  the  east  side  of  Dun  Can 
pretty  easily.  It  is  mostly  rocks  all  around, 
the  points  of  which  hem  the  summit  of  it 
Sailors,  to  whom  it  was  a  good  object  as  they 
pass  along,  call  it  Rasa/s  Cap.  Before  we 
reached  this  mountain,  we  passed  by  two  lakes. 
Of  the  first,  Malcolm  told  me  a  strange  fabulous 
tradition.  He  said,  there  was  a  wild  beast  in 
it,  a  sea-horse,  which  came  and  devoured  a 
man's  daughter;  upon  which  the  man  lighted  a 
great  fire,  and  had  a  sow  roasted  at  it,  the 
smell  of  which  attracted  the  monster.  In  the 
fire  was  put  a  spit  The  man  lay  concealed 
behind  a  low  wail  of  loose  stones,  and  he  had 
an  avenue  formed  for  the  monster,  with  two 
rows  of  large  flat  stones,  which  extended  from 
the  fire  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  till  it  reached 
the  side  of  the  loch.  The  monster  came,  and 
the  man  with  the  red-hot  spit  destroyed  it 
Malcolm  showed  me  the  Httle  hiding-place,  and 
the  rows  of  stones.  He  did  not  laugh  when  he 
told  this  story.  I  recollect  having  seen  in  the 
"Scots  Magazine,"  several  years  ago,  a  poem 
upon  a  similar  tale,  perhaps  the  same,  translated 
from  the  Erse,  or  Irish,  called  "Albin  and  the 
Daughter  of  Mey." 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  possessed  as 
a  common,  in  Rasay.  They  have  no  regulations 
as  to  the  number  of  cattle.  Every  man  puts 
upon  it  as  many  as  he  chooses.  From  Dun 
Can  northward,  till  you  reach  the  other  end  of 
the  island,  there  is  much  good  natural  pasture 
unencunabered  by  stones.  We  passed  over  a 
spot,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  exercising 
ground.  In  1745,  a  hundred  fighting  men  were 
reviewed  here,  as  Malcolm  told  me,  who  was 
one  of  the  officers  that  led  them  to  the  field. 
They  returned  home  all  but  about  fourteen. 
What  a  princely  thing  is  it  to  be  able  to  furnish 
such  a  band !  Rasay  has  the  true  spirit  of  a 
chief.  He  is,  without  exaggeration,  a  father  to 
his  people. 

Tnere  is  plenty  of  limestone  in  the  island,  a 
great  quarry  of  freestone,  and  some  natural 
woods,  but  none  of  any  age,  as  they  cut  the 
trees  for  common  country  uses.  The  lakes,  of 
which  there  are  many,  are  well  stocked  with 
trout  Malcolm  catched  one  of  four-and-twenty 
pounds  weight  in  the  loch  next  to  Dun  Can, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  certainly  a  Danish  name, 
as  most  names  of  places  in  these  islands  are. 

The  old  castle,  in  which  the  family  of  Rasay 
formerly  resided,  is  situated  upon  a  rock  very 
near  the  sea.  The  rock  is  not  one  mass  of 
stone,  but  a  concretion  of  pebbles  and  earth,  so 
firm  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  mouldered. 
In  this  remnant  of  antiquity  I  found  nothing 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  except  a  certain  ac- 
commodation rarely  to  be  found  at  the  modem 
houses  of  Scotland,  and  which  Dr  Johnson  and 
I  sought  for  in  vain  at  the  Laird  of  Rasa/s  new- 
built  mansion,  where  nothing  else  was  wanting. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  Laird  it  was  a 
shame  there  should  be  such  a  deficiency  in 
civilized  times.    He  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
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the  remark.  But  perhaps  some  generations  may 
pass  before  the  want  is  supplied.  Dr  Johnson 
observed  to  me,  how  quietly  people  will  endure 
an  evil,  which  they  might  at  any  time  very  easily 
remedy;  and  mentioned  as  an  instance,  that 
the  present  family  of  Rasay  had  possessed  the 
island  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  and 
never  made  a  commodious  landing-place,  though 
a  few  men  with  pickaxes  might  have  cut  an 
ascent  of  stairs  out  of  any  part  of  the  rock  in 
a  week's  time. 

The  north  end  of  Rasay  is  as  rocky  as  the 
south  end.  From  it  I  saw  the  little  isle  of 
Fladda,  belonging  to  Rasay,  all  fine  green 
ground ;  and  Rona,  which  is  of  so  rocky  a  soil 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  pavement  I  was  told 
however  that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  grass,  in  the 
interstices.  The  Laird  has  it  all  in  his  own 
hands.  At  this  end  of  the  island  of  Rasay  is 
a  cave  in  a  striking  situation.  It  is  in  a  recess 
of  a  great  cleft,  a  good  wa)r  up  from  the  sea. 
Before  it  the  ocean  roars,  being  dashed  against 
monstrous  broken  rocks;  grand  and  awful /fv- 
ptignacula.  On  the  right  hand  of  it  is  a  longitu- 
dinal cave,  very  low  at  the  entrance,  but  higher 
as  you  advance.  The  sea  having  scooped  it 
out,  it  seems  strange  and  unaccountable  that 
the  interior  part,  where  the  water  must  have 
operated  with  less  force,  should  be  loftier  than 
that  which  is  more  immediately  exposed  to  its 
violence.  The  roof  of  it  is  all  covered  with  a 
kind  of  petrifications  formed  by  drops,  which 

Perpetually  distil  from  it  The  first  cave  has 
een  a  place  of  much  safety.  I  find  a  great 
difficulty  in  describing  visible  objects.  I  must 
own  too  that  the  old  castle  and  cave,  like  many 
other  things,  of  which  one  hears  much,  did  not 
answer  my  expectations.  People  are  everywhere 
apt  to  magnify  the  curiosities  of  their  country. 

This  island  has  abundance  of  black  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats ;  a  good  many  horses,  which 
are  used  for  ploughing,  carrying  out  dung,  and 
other  works  of  husbandry.  I  believe  the  people 
never  ride.  There  are  indeed  no  roads  through 
the  island,  unless  a  few  detached  beaten  tracks 
deserve  that  name.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
upon  the  shore;  so  that  all  the  people  have 
little  boats,  and  catch  fish.  There  is  great 
plenty  of  potatoes  here.  There  are  black-cock 
m  extraordinary  abundance,  moor-fowl,  plover 
and  wild  pigeons,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  same  as  we  have  in  pigeon-houses,  in  their 
state  of  nature.  Rasay  has  no  pigeon-house. 
There  are  no  hares  nor  rabbits  m  the  island, 
nor  was  there  ever  known  to  be  a  fox,  till  last 
year,  when  one  was  landed  on  it  by  some 
malicious  person,  without  whose  aid  he  could 
not  have  got  thither,  as  that  animal  is  known  to 
be  a  very  bad  swimmer.  He  has  done  much 
mischief.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fish  caught 
in  the  sea  round  Rasay ;  it  is  a  place  where  one 
may  live  in  plenty,  and  even  in  luxury.  There 
are  no  deer;  but  Rasay  told  us  he  would  get 
seme. 

They  reckon  it  rains  nine  months  in  the  year 
,  in  this  island,  owing  to  its  being  directly  oppo- 


site to  the  western  coast  of  Sky,  wbere  the 
watery  clouds  are  broken  by  high  mountains. 
The  hills  here,  and  indeed  all  the  heathy  grounds 
in  general,  abound  with  the  sweet-smelling  plant 
which  the  Highlanders  call  gaul^  and,  I  think, 
with  dwarf  juniper  in  many  places.  There  is 
enough  of  turf,  which  is  their  fuel,  and  it  is 
thought  there  is  a  mine  of  coal.  Such  are  the 
obsen^ations  which  I  made  upon  the  island  of 
Rasay,  upon  comparing  it  with  the  descriptioD 
given  by  Martin,  whose  book  we  had  with  us. 

There  has  been  an  ancient  league  between 
the  femilies  of  Macdonald  and  Rasajr.  When- 
ever the  head  of  either  family  dies,  his  sword  is 
given  to  the  head  of  the  other.  The  present 
Rasay  has  the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald's 
sword.  Old  Rasay  joined  the  Highland  army 
in  1745,  but  prudently  guarded  against  a  for- 
feiture, by  previously  conveying  his  estate  to  the 
present  gentleman,  his  eldest  son.  On  that  occa- 
sion. Sir  Alexander,  father  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  was  very  friendly  to  his  neighboor. 
"Don't  be  afraid,  Rasay,"  said  he;  "I'll  use 
all  my  interest  to  keep  you  safe;  and  if  yoar 
estate  should  be  taken.  111  buy  it  for  the  family." 
And  he  would  have  done  it: 

Let  me  now  gather  some  gold  dust, — some 
more  fragments  of  Dr  Johnson's  conversatioo^ 
without  regard  to  order  of  time.  He  said^ 
"he  thought  very  highly  of  Bentley;  that  no 
man  now  went  so  far  in  the  kinds  of  learning 
that  he  cultivated;  that  the  many  attacks  on 
him  were  owing  to  envy,  and  to  a  desire  of 
being  known,  by  being  in  competition  with 
such  a  man;  that  it  was  safe  to  attack  him, 
because  he  never  answered  his  opponents,  but 
let  them  die  away.  It  was  attacking  a  man  who 
would  not  beat  them,  because  his  beating  them 
would  make  them  live  the  longer.  And  he  was 
right  not  to  answer ;  for,  in  his  hazardous  method 
of  writing,  he  could  not  but  be  often  enough 
wrong ;  so  it  was  better  to  leave  things  to  their 
general  appearance,  than  own  himself  to  have 
erred  in  particulars."  He  said,  "  Mallet  was  the 
prettiest  dressed  puppet  about  town,  and  always 
kept  good  company.***  That,  from  his  way  of 
talking,  he  saw,  and  always  said,  that  he  had  not 
written  any  part  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  though  perhaps  he  intended  to  do 
it  at  some  time,  m  which  case  he  was  not 
culpable  in  taking  the  pension.  That  he 
imagined  the  Duchess  furnished  the  materials 
for  her  Apology,  which  Hooke  wrote,  and  Hooke 
fumishecl  the  words  and  the  order,  and  all  that 
in  which  the  art  of  writing  consists.  That  the 
Duchess  had  not  superior  parts,  but  was  a  bold 
frontless  woman,  who  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  her  opportunities  in  life.  That  Hooke 
got  a  large  sum  of  money  for  writing  her  Apology. 
That  he  wondered  Hooke  should  have  b^n 
weak  enough  to  insert  so  profligate  a  maxim,  as 
that  to  tell  another's  secret  to  one's  friend,  is  no 
breach  of  confidence ;  though  perhaps  Hooke, 
who  was  a  virtuous  man,  as  his  History  shows, 
and  did  not  wish  her  well,  though  he  wrote  her 
Apology,  might  see  its  ill  tendency,  and  yet 
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insert  it  at  her  desire.  He  was  acting  only 
ministerially."  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
Hooke  was  bound  to  give  his  best  advice.  I 
speak  as  a  lawyer.  Though  I  have  had  clients 
whose  causes  I  could  not,  as  a  private  man, 
approve ;  yet,  if  I  undertook  them,  1  would  not 
do  anything  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  them, 
even  at  their  desire,  without  warning  them  o£ 
their  danger. 

Satxtrday;  iiM  September; 

It  was  a  storm  of  wind,  and  rain ;  so  we-could 
not  set  out.  I  wrote  some  of  this  Journal,  and 
talked  awhile  with  Dr  Johnson  in  his  room,  and: 
passed  the  day,  I  cannot  well  say  how,  but  very 
pleasantly.  I  was  here  amused  to  find  Mr 
Cumberland's  comedy  of  the  "  Fashionable 
Lover,"  in  which  he  has  very  well  drawn  a 
Highland  character,  Colin  M>Cleod,  of  the  same- 
name  with  the  family  under  whose  roof  we  now 
were.  Dr  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the 
Laird  of  Macleod,  who  is  indeed  a  most  promis- 
ing youth,  and  with  a  noble  spirit  struggles  with 
difficulties,  and  endeavours  to  preserve  his 
people.  He  has  been  left  with  an  mcumbrance 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  debt,  and  annuities  to 
the  amount  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Dr  Johnson  said,  "  If  he  gets  the  better  of  all 
this,  he'll  be  a  hero  ;  and  I  hope  he  will.  I  have 
not  met  with  a  young  man  who  had  more  desire 
to  learn,  or  who  has  learnt  more.  I  have  seen 
nobody  that  I  wish  more  to  do  a  kindness  to 
than  Macleod."  Such  was  the  honourable 
eulogium  on  this  young  chieftain,  pronounced  by 
an  accurate  observer,  whose  praise  was  never 
lightly  bestowed 

There  is  neither  justice  of  peace  nor  constable 
in  Rasay.  Sky  has  Mr  M*Cleod  of  Ulinish, 
who  is  the  sheriff-substitute,  and  no  other  justice 
of  peace.  The  want  of  the  execution  of  justice 
is  much  felt  among  the  islanders.  Macleod 
very  sensiblyr  observed,  that  taking  away  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  had  not  been  of  such 
service  in  the  islands,  as  was  imagined.  They 
had  not  authority  enough  in  lieu  of  them.  What 
could  formerly  have  been  settled  at  once,  must 
now  either  take  much  time  and  trouble,  or  be 
neglected.  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  A  country  is  in 
a  bad  state,  which  is  governed  only  by  laws ; 
because  a  thousand  things  occur  for  which  laws 
cannot  provide,  and  where  authority  ought  to 
interpose.  Now  destroying  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  set  the  people  loose.  It  did  not  pretend  to 
bring  any  positive  good,  but  only  to  cure  some 
evil ;  and  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  country  to  know  what  degree  of  evil  the 
heritable  jurisdiction  occasioned."  I  maintained 
hardly  any  ;  because  the  chiefs  generally  acted 
right,  for  their  own  sakes. 

Dr  Johnson  was  now  wishing  to  move. 
There  was  not  enough  of  intellectual  entertain- 
ment for  hini,  after  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity, 
which  he  did,  by  asking  questions,  till  he  had 
exhausted  the  island ;  ana  where  Uiere  was  so 
numerous  a  company,  mostly  young   people, 


there  was  such  a  flow  of  familiar  talk,  so  much 
noise,  and  so  much  singing  and  dancing,  that 
little  opportunity  was  left  for  his  energetic  con- 
versation. He  seemed  sensible  of  this ;  for 
when  I  told  him  how  happy  they  were  at  having 
him  there,  he  said,  "  Yet  we  have  not  been  able 
to  entertain  them  much."  I  was  fretted,  from 
irritability  of  nerves,  by  M*Cruslick's  too  ob- 
streperous mirth.  I  complained  of  it  to  my 
friend,  observing  we  should  be  better  if  he  was 
gone.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  "he  puts  something 
into  our  society,  and  takes  nothing  out  of  it." 
Dr  Johnson,  however,  had  several  opportunities 
of  instructing  the  company:  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
what  passed,  as  his  discourse  now  turned  chiefly 
on  mechanics,  agriculture,  and  such  subjects, 
rather  than  on  science  and  wit  Last  night 
Lady  Rasay  showed  him  the  operation  of  wawk- 
ing  cloth,  that  is,  thickening  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  by  a  mill.  Here  it  is  per- 
formed by  women,  who  kneel  upon  the  gjround, 
and  rub  it  with  both  their  hands,  singing  an 
Erse  song  all  the  time.  He  was  asking  ques- 
tions while  they  were  performing  this  operation, 
and,  amidst  their  loud  and  wild  howl,  his  voice 
was  heard  even  in  the  room  above. 

They  dance  here  every  night  The  queen  of 
our  ball  was  the  eldest  Miss  Macleod,  of  Rasay, 
an  elegant  well-bred  woman,  and  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  over  all  those  regions,  by  the  name 
of  Miss  Flora  Rasay.*  There  seemed  to  be  no 
jealousy,  no  discontent  among  them ;  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  scene  was  such,  that  I^or  a  moment 
doubted  whether  unhappiness  had  any  place  in 
Rasay.  But  my  delusion  was  soon  dispelled, 
by  recollecting  the  following  lines  of  my  fellow- 
traveller: 

"  Yet  hope  not  life  firom  pain  or  danger  free, 
Or  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee  1 " 

Sunday,  \2th  September. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  although  we  did 
not  approve  of  travelling  on  Sunday,  we  resolved 
to  set  out,  as  we  were  in  an  island  from  whence 
one  must  take  occasion  as  it  serves.  Macleod 
and  Talisker  sailed  in  a  boat  of  Rasay's  for 
Sconfer,  to  take  the  shortest  way  to  Dunvegan. 
M*Cruslick  went  with  them  to  Sconfer,  from 
whence  he  was  to  go  to  Slate,  and  so  to  the 
mainland.  We  were  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  at 
Kingsburgh,  and  see  the  celebrated  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald,  who  is  married  to  the  present  Mr 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh ;  so  took  that  road 
though  not  so  near.  AU  the  family,  but  Lady 
Rasay,  walked  down  to  the  shore  to  see  us 
depart  Rasay  himself  went  with  us  in  a  lar^c 
boat  with  eight  oars,  built  in  his  island  ;  as  did 
Mr  Malcolm  M'Cleod,  Mr  Donald  McQueen. 
Dr  Macleod,  and  some  others.  We  had  a  most 
pleasant  sail  between  Rasay  and  Skye;   and 

*  She  had  been  some  time  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  she  asain 
went,  and  was  married  to  mv  worthy  neighbour,  Colonel  Mure 
Campbell,  now  Earl  of  Loudoun ;  but  she  died  soon  afterwards, 
leaving  one  daughter. 
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passed  by  a  cave,  where  Martin  says  fowls  were 
caught  by  lighting  fire  in  the  mouth  of  it. 
Malcolm  remembers  this.  But  it  is  not  now 
practised,  as  few  fowls  come  into  it 

We  spoke  of  death.  Dr  Johnson  on  this  sub- 
ject observed,  that  the  boastings  of  some  men, 
as  to  dying  easily,  were  idle  talk,  proceeding 
from  partial  views.  I  mentioned  Hawthomden's 
"  Cypress-grove,"  where  it  is  said  that  the  world 
is  a  mere  show ;  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  for  a 
man  to  wish  to  continue  in  the  show-room,  after 
he  has  seen  it  Let  him  go  cheerfully  out.  and 
give  place  to  other  spectators.  Johnson  :  "Yes, 
Sir,  if  he  is  sure  he  is  to  be  well,  after  he  goes 
out  of  it.  But  if  he  is  to  g^row  blind  after  he  goes 
out  of  the  show-room,  and  never  to  see  anything 
again  ;  or  if  he  does  not  know  whither  he  is  to  go 
next,  a  man  will  not  go  cheerfully  out  of  a  show- 
room. No  wise  man  will  be  contented  to  die,  if 
he  tliinks  he  is  to  go  into  a  state  of  punishment 
Nay,  no  wise  man  will  be  contented  to  die,  if  he 
thinks  he  is  to  fall  into  annihilation :  for  how- 
ever unhappv  any  man's  existence  may  be,  he 
yet  would  rather  have  it,  than  not  exist  at  all.  No, 
there  is  no  rational  principle  by  which  a  man 
can  die  contented,  but  a  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ."  This 
short  sermon,  delivered  with  an  earnest  tone,  in 
a  boat  upon  the  sea,  which  was  perfectly  calm, 
on  a  day  appropriated  to  religious  worship, 
while  every  one  listened  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction, had  a  most  pleasing  effect  upon  my  mind. 

Pursuing  the  same  train  of  serious  reflection, 
he  added,  that  it  seemed  certain  that  happiness 
could  not  be  found  in  this  life,  because  so  many 
had  tried  to  find  it,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  had  not  found  it 

We  reached  the  harbour  of  Portree,  in  Sky, 
which  is  a  large  and  good  one.  There  was 
lying  in  it  a  vessel  to  carry  off  the  emigrants, 
called  the  Nestor,  It  made  a  short  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  a  chief  and  his  clan  : 


■  Nestor  componere  lites 


Inter  Pcleiden  festinat  &  inter  Atriden." 

We  approached  her,  and  she  hoisted  her  colours. 
Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  McQueen  remained  in  the 
boat :  Rasay  and  I,  and  the  rest  went  on  board 
of  her.  She  was  a  Very  pretty  vessel,  and,  as 
we  were  told,  the  largest  in  Clyde.  Mr  Harrison, 
the  captain,  showed  her  to  us.  The  cabin  was 
commodious,  and  even  elegant  There  was  a 
little  library,  finely  bound.  Portree  has  its  name 
from  King  James  the  Fifth  having  landed  there 
in  his  tour  through  the  Western  Isles,  Ree  in 
Erse  being  King,  as  Re  is  in  Italian  ;  so  it  is 
Port  Royal.  There  was  here  a  tolerable  inn. 
On  our  landing,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a 
letter  from  home  ;  and  there  were  also  letters  to 
Dr  Johnson  and  me,  from  Lord  Elibank,  which 
had  been  sent  after  us  from  Edinburgh.  His 
lordship's  letter  to  me  as  follows  : 

•*  Augmt  21st,  1773. 
"  Dear  Bos  well, 
"  I  flew  to  Edinburgh  the  moment  I  heard  of 


Mr  Johnson's  arrival ;  but  so  defective  was  1117 
intelligence,  that  I  came  too  late. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  believe,  that  I  could  never 
forgive  myself,  nor  deserve  to  be  forgiven  by 
others,  if  I  was  to  fail  in  any  mark  of  respect  to 
that  very  great  genius.  I  hold  him  in  the 
highest  veneration ;  for  that  very  reason  I  was 
resolved  to  take  no  share  in  the  merit,  perhaps 
guilt,  of  enticing  him  to  honour  this  country  with 
a  visit  I  could  not  persuade  myself  there  was 
anything  in  Scotland  worthy  to  have  a  summer 
of  Samuel  Johnson  bestowed  on  it;  but  since  he 
has  done  us  that  compliment,  for  heaven's  sake 
inform  me  of  your  motions.  I  will  attend  them 
most  religiously ;  and  though  I  should  regret  to 
let  Mr  Johnson  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  on  my 
account,  old  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  Rlad  to  go  five 
hundred  miles  to  enjoy  a  day  of  his  company. 
Have  the  charity  to  send  a  council-post  *  widi 
intelligence;  the  post  does  not  suit  us  in  the 
country. — ^At  any  rate,  write  to  me.  I  will  attend 
you  in  the  north,  when  I  shall  know  where  to 
find  you.        I  am, 

"  My  dear  Boswell, 
"  Your  sincerely 
'*  Obedient  humble  servant, 
"  Elibank." 

The  letter  to  Dr  Johnson  was  in  these  words : 

"Dear  Sir, 
*'  I  was  to  have  kissed  your  hands  at  Edin- 
burgh the  moment  I  heard  of  you  ;  but  you  was 
gone. 

"  I  hope  my  friend  Boswell  will  inform  me  of 
your  motions.  It  will  be  cruel  to  deprive  me  an 
mstant  of  the  honour  of  attending  you.  As  I 
value  you  more  than  any  King  in  Christendom^ 
I  will  perform  that  duty  with  infinitely  greater 
alacrity  than  any  courtier.  I  can  contribute  but 
little  to  your  entertainment ;  but  my  sincere 
esteem  for  you  gives  me  some  title  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  it 

"  I  daresay  you  are  by  this  time  sensible  that 
things  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  when 
Buchanan  complained  of  being  hom/0/0  etfeculo 
tnerudito.  Let  me  hear  of  you,  and  be  persuaded 
that  none  of  your  admirers  is  more  sincerely 
devoted  to  you,  than, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 
**  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Elibaj^k.* 

Dr  Johnson  the  following  Tuesday  answered 
for  both  of  us,  thus : 

'*Skie,  Sept.  14,  1773, 
"  My  Lord, 

"On  the  rugged  shore  of  Skie,  I  had  the 
honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter,  and  can  with 
great  truth  declare,  that  no  place  is  so  gloomy 
but  that  it  would  be  cheered  by  such  a  testimony 
of  regard  from  a  mind  so  well  qualified  to  esti- 
mate characters,  and  to  deal  out  approbation  in 

*  A  tenn  in  Scotland  for  a  spedal  meMenffer,  such  as  was 
formerly  sent  with  despatches  by  the  lords  of  the  ooundL 
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its  due  proportions.  If  I  have  more  than  my 
share,  it  is  your  Lordshii)'s  fault;  for  I  have 
always  reverenced  your  judgment  too  much 
to  exalt  myself  in  your  presence  by  any  false 
pretensions. 

"Mr  Boswell  and  I  are  at  present  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  winds,  and  therefore  cannot  fix  the 
time  at  which  we  shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
your  lordship.  But  we  should  either  of  us  think 
ourselves  mjured  by  the  supposition  that  we 
would  miss  your  lordship's  conversation,  when 
we  could  enjoy  it;  for  I  have  often  declared 
that  I  never  met  you  without  going  away  a 
wiser  man.  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  most  obedient 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

At  Portree,  Mr  Donald  M*Queen  went  to 
church  and  officiated  in  Erse,  and  then  came  to 
dinner.  Dr  Johnson  and  I  resolved  that  we 
should  treat  the  company,  so  I  played  the  land- 
lord, or  master  of  the  feast,  having  previously 
ordered  Joseph  to  pay  the  bill. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  intended  to  have  built 
a  village  here,  which  would  have  done  great 
good.  A  village  is  like  a  heart  to  a  country. 
It  produces  a  perpetual  circulation,  and  gives 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  make  profit  of 
many  little  articles,  which  would  otherwise  be  in 
a  good  measure  lost.  We  had  here  a  dmner, 
et  praterea  nihil,  Dr  Johnson  did  not  talk. 
When  we  were  about  to  depart^  we  found  that 
Rasay  had  been  beforehand  with  us,  and  that 
all  was-  paid:  I  would  fain  have  contested  this 
matter  with  him,  but  seeing  him  resolved,  I 
declined  it  We  parted  with  cordial  embraces 
from  him  and  worthy  Malcolm.  In  the  evening 
Dr  Johnson  and  I  remounted  our  horses,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  M*Queen  and  Dr  Macleod.  It 
rained  very  hard.  We  rode  what  they  call  six 
miles,  upon  Rasa/s  lands  in  Sky,  to  Dr 
Macleod's  house.  On  the  road  Dr  Johnson 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  out  of  spirits.  When 
I  talked  of  our  meeting  Lord  Elibank,  he  said, 
**!  cannot  be  with  him  much;  I  long  to  be 
again  in  civilized  life;  but  can  stay  but  a  short 
while"  (he  meant  at  Edinburgh).  He  said, 
•*let  us  go  to  Dunvegan  to-morrow."  "Yes," 
said  I,  "if  it  is  not  a  deluge."  "Atanyrate," 
he  replied.  This  showed  a  kind  of  fretful  im- 
patience; nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering our  disagreeable  ride.  I  feared  he 
would  give  up  Mull  and  Icolmkill,  for  he  said 
something  of  his  apprehensions  of  being  detained 
by  bad  weather  in  going  to  Mull  and  lona. 
However  I  hoped  well.  We  had  a  dish  of  tea 
at  Dr  Macleoa's,  who  had  a  pretty  good  house, 
where  was  his  brother,  a  half-pay  officer.  His 
lady  was  a  polite,  agreeable  woman.  Dr  John- 
son said,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  so  well 
married,  for  he  ^d  an  esteem  for  physicians. 
The  doctor  accompanied  us  to  ICingsburgh, 
which  is  called  a  mue  farther;  but  the  computa- 
tion of  Sky  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
real  distance. 


I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  Dr  Johnson  safely 
arrived  at  Kingsburgh,  and  received  by  the  hos- 
pitable Mr  Macdonald,  who,  with  a  most  re- 
spectful attention,  supported  him  into  the  house. 
Kingsburgh  was  completely  the  figure  of  a 
gallant  Highlander,  exhibiting  "the  graceful 
mien  and  manly  looks,"  which  our  popular 
Scotch  song  has  justly  attributed  to  that  char- 
acter. He  had  his  tartan  plaid  thrown  about 
him,  a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a  knot  of  black 
ribband  like  a  cockade,  a  brown  short  coat  of 
a  kind  of  duffil,  a  tartan  waistcoat  with  gold 
buttons  and  gold  button-holes,  a  bluish  philibeg, 
and  tartan  hose.  He  had  jet  black  hair  tied 
behind,  and  was  a  large  stately  man,  with  a 
steady  sensible  countenance. 

There  was  a  comfortable  parlour  with  a  good 
fire,  and  the  dram  went  round.  By  and  by 
supper  was  served,  at  which  there  appeared  the 
lady  of  the  house,  the  celebrated  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald.  She  is  a  little  woman,  of  a  genteel 
appearance,  and  uncommonly  mild  and  well- 
bred.  To  see  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  the  great 
champion  of  the  English  Tories,  salute  Miss 
Flora  Macdonald  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  was  a  strik- 
ing sight;  for  though  somewhat  congenial  in 
their  notions,  it  was  very  improbable  they  should 
meet  here. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  (for  so  I  shall  call 
her)  told  me  she  heard  upon  the  mainland,  as 
she  was  returning  home  about  a  fortnight  before, 
that  Mr  Boswell  was  coming  to  Sky,  and  one 
Mr  Johnson,  a  young  English  buck,  with  him. 
He  was  highly  entertained  with  this  fancy. 
Giving  an  account  of  the  aflemoon  which  we 
passed  at  Anock,  he  said,  "  I,  being  a  buck^  had 
miss  in  to  make  tea."  He  was  rather  quiescent 
to-night,  and  went  early  to  bed.  I  was  in  a 
cordial  humour,  and  promoted  a  cheerful  glass. 
The  punch  was  excellent  Honest  Mr  McQueen 
observed  that  I  was  in  high  glee, "  my  governor 
being  gone  to  bed."  Yet  in  reality  my  heart  was 
grieved,  when  I  recollected  that  Kingsburgh  was 
embarrassed  in  his  affairs,  and  intended  to  go 
to  America.**'  However,  nothing  but  what  was 
good  was  present,  and  I  pleased  myself  in 
thinking  that  so  spirited  a  man  would  be  well 
everywhere.  I  slept  in  the  same  room  with  Dr 
Johnson.  Each  had  a  neat  bed,  with  tartan 
curtains,  in  an  upper  chamber. 

Monday,  13M  September. 

The  room  where  we  lay  was  a  celebrated  one. 
Dr  Johnson's  bed  was  the  very  bed  in  which  the 
grandson  of  the  unfortunate  King  James  the 
Second*  lay,  on  one  of  the  nights  after  the  failure 

«  I  do  not  call  him  ths  Prima  of  WaUt,  or  tlu  Prittce,  be- 
cause I  am  quite  latisfied  that  the  right  which  the  Hoose  of 
Stuart  had  to  the  throne  is  extinguish^.  I  do  not  call  him  the 
PrtUndtTt  because  it  appears  to  me  as  an  insult  to  one  who  Is 
still  alive,  and,  I  suppose,  thinks  very  differently.  It  may  be  % 
parliamentary  expression ;  but  it  b  not  a  gentlemanly  expraidon« 
I  kncwt  and  I  exult  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  tell,  Uiat  TU 
OMLv  PBKSON  in  the  world  who  is  entitled  to  be  offended  at  this 
delicacy,  thinks  and  feels  as  I  do ;  and  has  liberality  of  mind 
and  generosity  of  sentiment  enough  to  approve  of  my  tenderness 
for  what  even  hat  bttn  Blood  RoyaL    That  he  is  ^prutce  by 
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of  his  rash  attempt  in  1745-6,  while  he  was 
eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  emissaries  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  offered  thirty  thousand  pounds 
as  a  reward  for  apprehending  him.  To  see  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson  lying  in  that  bed  in  the  isle  of 
Sky,  in  the  house  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald, 
struck  me  with  such  a  group  of  ideas  as  it  is 
not  easy  for  words  to  describe,  as  they  passed 
through  the  mind.  He  smiled,  and  said,  **  I 
have  had  no  ambitious  thoughts  in  it."*  The 
room  was  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  maps 
and  prints.  Among  others  was  Hogarth's  print 
of  Wilkes  grinning,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a 
pole  by  him.  That  too  was  a  curious  curcum- 
stance  in  the  scene  this  morning;  such  a  con- 
trast was  Wilkes  to  the  above  group.  It  re- 
minded me  of  Sir  William  Chambers's  Account 
of  Oriental  Gardening,  in  which  we  are  told  all 
odd,  strange,  ugly,  and  even  terrible  objects, 
are  introduced,  for  the  sake  of  variety;  a  wild 
extravagance  of  taste  which  is  so  well  ridiculed 
in  the  celebrated  Epistle  to  him.  The  following 
lines  of  that  poem  immediately  occurred  to  me; 

"  Here  too,  O  king  of  vengeance  I  in  thy  fane. 
Tremendous  Wilkes  sball  rattle  his  gold  chain." 

Upon  the  table  in  our  room  I  found  in  the 
morning  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  Dr  Johnson 
had  written  with  his  pencil  these  words : 

••  Quantum  cedat  virtutibus  aurum.t** 

What  he  meant  by  writing  them  I  could  not 
tell4  He  had  caught  cold  a  day  or  two  ago, 
and  the  rain  yesterday  having  made  it  worse, 
he  was  become  very  deal  At  breakfast  he 
said,  he  would  have  given  a  good  deal  rather 
than  not  have  lain  in  that  bed.  I  owned  he 
was  the  lucky  man ;  and  observed,  that  without 
doubt  it  had  been  contrived  between  Mrs  Mac- 
donald and  him.  She  seemed  to  acquiesce; 
adding,  "You  know  young  bucks  are  always 
favourites  of  the  ladies."  He  spoke  of  Prince 
Charles  being  here,  and  asked  Mrs  Macdonald, 
"  Who  was  with  him  ?  We  were  told,  madam, 
in  England,  there  was  one  Miss  Flora  Macdonald 
with  him."  She  said,  "  they  were  very  right ;  ** 
and  perceiving  Dr  Johnson's  curiosity,  though 
he  had  delicacy  enough  not  to  question  her, 
very  obligingly  entertained  him  with  a  recital 
of  the  particulars  which  she  herself  knew  of 
that  escape,  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
humanity,  fidelity,  and  generosity  of  the  High- 

cvuHesyt  cannot  be  denied ;  because  bis  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Sobiesky,  Kin^  of  Poland.  I  shall,  therefore,  on  tAat  account 
oi^iMr,  distinguish  him  by  the  name  o(  Pri»C0  Ckarle*  Edward, 
*  This,  perhaps,  was  said  in  allusion  to  some  lines  ascribed  to 
Pope,  on  his  iyiitg,  at  John  Duke  of  Areyle's,  at  Adderbury,  in 
the  Mune  bed  in  which  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  had  slept. 
**  With  no  poetic  ardour  fir'd, 

I  press  the  bed  where  Wilmot  lay ; 
Tliat  here  heliv'd,  or  here  expir'd, 
Begets  no  numbers,  grave  or  gay." 
t  "  With  virtue  weigh 'd,  what  worthless  trash  is  gold !" 
I  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  an  ingenious  friend  has 
observed  to  me,  that  Dr  Johnson  had  probably  been  thinking  on 
the  reward  which  was  offered  by  government  for  the  appreben* 
sioD  of  the  grandson  of  King  James  II.,  and  that  he  meant  hy 
these  words  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  Highlanders,  whose 
fidelity  and  attachment  had  resisted  the  golden  temptatioo  <h*t 
had  beea  held  out  to  then. 


landers.  Dr  Johnson  listened  to  her  with  placid* 
attention,  and  said,  '*  All  this  should  be  written 
down." 

From  what  she  told  us,  and  from  what  I  was 
told  by  others  personally  concerned,  and  from  a 
paper  of  information  which  Rasay  was  so  good 
as  to  send  me,  at  my  desire,  I  have  compiled 
the  following  abstract,  which,  as  it  contains 
some  curious  anecdotes,  will,  1  imagine  not  be 
uninteresting  to  my  readers,  and  even,  peiiiapa^ 
be  of  some  use  to  future  historians. 


Prince  Charles  Edward,  after  the  battle  of- 
Culloden,  was  conveyed  to  what  is  called  the 
Long  Island,  where  he  lay  for  some  time  con- 
cealed. But  intelligence  having  been  obtained 
where  he  was,  and  a  number  of  troops  having 
come  in  quest  of  him,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  tor  him  to  quit  that  country  withoat 
delay.  Miss  Flora  ^lacdonald,  then  a  yoong 
lady,  animated  by  what  she  thought  the  saciea 
principle  of  loyalty,  offered,  with  the  magna- 
nimity of  a  heroine,  to  accompany  him  in  an 
open  boat  to  Sky,  though  the  coast  they  were 
to  quit  was  guaided  by  ships.  He  dressed 
himself  in  women's  clothes,  and  passed  as  her 
supposed  maid,  by  the  name  of  Betty  Bourke, 
an  I  rish  eirL  They  got  off  undiscovered,  thoagli 
several  shots  were  nred  to  bring  them  to,  and 
landed  at  Mugstot,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexamder* 
Macdonald  Sir  Alexander  i^^as  then  at  Fort 
Augustus,  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  but 
his  lady  was  at  home.  Prince  Charles  took  his 
post  upon  a  hill  near  the  house.  Flora  Mkc* 
donald  waited  on  Lady  Margaret,  and  ac- 
quainted her  of  the  enterprise  in  which  shfr 
was  engaged.  Her  ladyship,  whose  active 
benevolence  was  ever  seconded  by  superior 
talents,  showed  a  perfect  presence  of  mind  and 
readiness  of  invention,  and  at  once  settled  that 
Prince  Charles  should  be  conducted  to  old 
Rasay,  who  was  himself  concealed  with  some 
select  friends.  The  plan  was  instandy  com- 
municated to  Kingsburgh,  who  was  despatched 
to  the  hill  to  inform  the  Wanderer,  and  carry 
him  refreshments.  When  Kingsburgh  ap- 
proached, he  started  up,  and  advanced,  hold- 
mg  a  large  knotted  stick,  and  in  appearance 
ready  to  knock  him  down,  till  he  said,  "  I  am 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  come  to  serve  your 
highness."  The  Wanderer  answered,  "It  is 
well,"  and  was  satisfied  with  the  plan. 

Flora  Macdonald  dined  with  Lady  Margaret 
at  whose  table  there  sat  an  officer  of  the  army, 
stationed  here  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  watch 
for  Prince  Charles  in  case  of  his  flying  to  the 
isle  of  Sky.  She  aften^-ards  often  laughed  in 
good  humour  with  this  gentleman,  on  her  having 
so  well  deceived  him. 

After  dinner.  Flora  Macdonald  on  horseback, 
and  her  supposed  maid,  and  Kingsburgh,  with 
a  servant  carr>nng  some  linen,  all  on  foot,  pro- 
ceeded towards  that  gentleman's  house  Upon 
the  road  was  a  small  rivulet  which  they  were 
obliged  to  cross.    The  Wanderer,  forgettmg  his 
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assumed  sex,  that  his  clothes  might  not  be  wet, 
held  them  up  a  great  deal  too  high.  Kings- 
burgh  mentioned  this  to  him,  observing,  it 
might  make  a  discovery.  He  said  he  would 
be  more  careful  for  the  future.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  for  the  next  brook  they  crossed, 
he  did  not  hold  up  his  clothes  at  all,  but  let 
them  float  upon  the  water.  He  was  very  awk- 
ward in  his  female  dress.  His  size  was  so 
large,  and  his  strides  so  great,  that  some  women 
whom  they  met  reported  that  they  had  seen  a 
very  big  woman,  who  looked  like  a  man  in 
woman's  clothes,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  (as 
they  expressed  themselves)  the  Prince,  after 
whom  so  much  search  was  making. 

At  Kingsburgh  he  met  with  a  most  cordiah 
reception ;  seemed  gay  at  supper,  and  after  it 
indulged  himself  in  a  cheerful  glass  with  his 
worthy  host.  As  he  had  not  had  his  clothes 
off  for  a  long  time,  the  comfort  of  a  good  bed 
was  highly  relished  by  him,  and  he  slept  soundly 
till  next  day  at  one  o'clock. 

The  mistress  of  Corrichatachin  told  me,  that  in 
the  forenoon  she  went  into  her  father's  room, 
who  was  also  in  bed,  and  suggested  to  him  her 
apprehensions  that  a  party  of  the  military  might 
come  up,  and  that  his  guest  and  he  had  better 
not  remain  here  too  long.  Her  father  said, 
"Let  the  poor  man  repose  himself  after  his 
fatigues;  and  as  for  me,  I  care  not,  though 
they  take  off  this  old  grey  head  ten  or  eleven 
years  sooner  than  I  should  die  in  the  course 
of  nature."  He  then  wrapped  himself  in  the 
bedclothes,  and  again  fell  fast  asleep. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  Wanderer, 
still  in  the  same  dress,  set  out  for  Portree,  with 
Flora  Macdonald  and  a  man  servant  His 
shoes  being  very  bad,  Kingsburgh  provided  him 
with  a  new  pair,  and  taking  up  the  old  ones, 
said,  ''I  will  faithfully  keep  them  till  you  are 
safely  settled  at  St  James's.  I  will  then  intro- 
duce myself  by  shakrag  them  at  you,  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  your  night's  entertainment  and  pro- 
tection under  my  roof"  He  smiled  and  said, 
"  Be  as  good  as  your  word  1 "  Kingsburgh  kept 
the  shoes  as  long  as  he  lived.  After  his  death,  a 
zealous  Jacobite  gentleman  gave  twenty  guineas 
for  them. 

Old  Mrs  Macdonald,  after  her  guest  had  left 
the  house,  took  the  sheets  in  which  he  had  lain, 
folded  them  carefully,  and  charged  her  daughter 
that  they  should  be  kept  unwashed,  and  that, 
when  she  died,  her  body  should  be  wrapped 
in  them  as  a  winding  sheet  Her  will  was 
religiously  observed. 

Upon  the  road  to  Portree,  Prince  Charles 
changed  his  dress,  and  put  on  man's  clothes 
again;  a  tartan  short  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 

Ehilibeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  wig  and 
onnet* 

Mr  Donald  M'Donald,  called  Donald  Roy, 
had  been  sent  express  to  the  present  Rasa^, 
then  the  young  laird,  who  was  at  that  time  at  his 
sister's  house,  about  three  miles  from  Portree, 
attending  his  brother,  Dr  Macleod,  who  was 
recovering  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  the 


battle  of  Culloden.  Mr  M*Donald  communi- 
cated to  young  Rasay  the  plan  of  conveying  the 
Wanderer  to  where  old  Rasay  was;  but  was  told 
that  old  Rasay  had  fled  to  Knoidart,  a  part  of 
Glengary's  estate.  There  was  then  a  dilemma 
what  should  be  done.  Donald  Roy  proposed 
that  he  should  conduct  the  Wanderer  to  the 
mainland;  but  young  Rasay  thought  it  too 
dangerous  at  that  time,  and  said  it  would  be 
better  to  conceal  him  in  the  island  of  Rasay, 
till  old  Rasay  could  be  informed  where  he  was, 
and  give  his  advice  what  was  best.  But  the 
difficulty  was,  how  to  get  him  to  Rasay.  They 
could  not  trust  a  Portree  crew,  and  all  the  Rasay 
boats  had  been  destroyed,  or  carried  off  by  the 
military,  except  two  belonging  to  Malcolm 
M'Leod,  which  he  had  concealed  somewhere. 

Dr  Macleod  bein^  informed  of  this  difficulty, 
said  he  would  risk  his  life  once  more  for  Prince 
Charles;  and  it  having  occurred  that  there  was 
a  little  boat  upon  a  fresh  water  lake  in  die 
neighbourhood,  young  Rasay  and  Dr  Macleod, 
with  the  help  of  some  women,  brought  it  to  the 
sea  by  extraordinary  exertion,  across  a  Highland 
mile  of  land,  one  half  of  which  was  bog,  and  the 
other  a  steep  precipice. 

These  gallant  brothers,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  little  boy,  rowed  the  small  boat  to  Rasay, 
where  they  were  to  endeavour  to  find  Captain 
M*Leod,  as  Malcolm  was  then  called,  ana  get 
one  of  his  good  boats,  with  which  they  might 
return  to  Portree,  and  receive  the  Wanderer ;  or, 
in  case  of  not  finding  him,  they  were  to  make 
the  small  boat  ser\e,  though  the  danger  was 
considerable. 

Fortunately,  on  their  first  landing,  they  found 
their  cousin  Malcolm,  who,  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  got  ready  one  of  his  boats,  with  two 
strong  men,  John  M*Kenzie,  and  Donald 
M*Fnar.  Malcolm,  being  the  oldest  man,  and 
most  cautious,  said,  that  as  young  Rasay  had 
not  hitherto  appeared  in  the  unfortunate  business, 
he  ought  not  to  run  any  risk;  but  that  Dr 
Macleod  and  himself,  who  were  already  publicly 
engaged,  should  go  on  this  expedition.  Young 
Rasay  answered,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  go, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  fortune.  "In  God's 
name,  then,"  said  Malcolm,  "let  us  proceed." 
The  two  boatmen,  however,  now  stopped  short, 
till  they  should  be  informed  of  their  destination; 
and  M'Kenzie  declared  he  would  not  move  an 
oar  till  he  knew  where  they  were  going.  Upon 
which  they  were  both  sworn  to  secrecy;  and  the 
business  being  imparted  to  them,  they  were 
eager  to  put  off  to  sea  without  loss  of  time. 
The  boat  soon  landed  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
inn  at  Portree. 

All  this  was  negotiated  before  the  Wanderer 
got  forward  to  Portree.  Malcolm  M*Leod,  and 
M'Friar  were  despatched  to  look  for  him.  In  a 
short  time  he  appeared,  and  went  into  the  public- 
house.  Here  Donald  Roy,  whom  he  had  seen 
at  Mugstot,  received  him,  and  informed  him  of 
what  had  been  concerted.  He  wanted  silver  for 
a  guinea,  but  the  landlord  had  only  thirteen 
shillings.    He  was  going  to  accept  of  this  for 
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his  guinea;  but  Donald  Roy  very  judiciously 
observed  that  it  would  discover  him  to  be  some 
great  man ;  so  he  desisted.  He  slipped  out  of 
the  house,  leaving  his  fair  protectress,  whom  he 
never  again  saw;  and  Malcolm  Madeod  was 
presented  to  him  by  Donald  Roy,  as  a  captain 
ID  his  army.  Young  Rasay  and  Dr  Macleod 
had  waited,  in  impatient  anxiety,  in  the  boat. 
When  he  came,  their  names  were  announced  to 
him.  He  would  not  permit  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  respect,  but  saluted  them  as  his  ec[uals. 

Donald  Rey  staid  in  Sky,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  get  intelligence,  and  give  an  alarm  in  case  the 
troops  should  discover  the  retreat  to  Rasay;  and 
Prince  Charles  was  then  conveyed  in  a  boat  to 
that  island  in  the  night.  He  slept  a  little  upon 
the  passage,  and  they  landed  about  daybreak. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  accommodating  him 
with  a  lodging,  as  almost  all  the  houses  m  the 
island  had  been  burnt  by  the  soldiery.  They 
repaired  to  a  little  hut,  which  some  shepherds 
h£ul  lately  built,  and  having  prepared  it  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  made  a  bed  of  heath  for  the 
stranger,  they  kindled  a  fire,  and  partook  of 
some  provisions  which  had  been  sent  with  him 
firom  Kingsburgh.  It  was  observed,  that  he 
would  not  taste  wheat-bread,  or  brandy  while 
oat-bread  and  whisky  lasted;  "for  these,"  said 
he,  "are  my  own  country  bread  and  drink." 
This  was  very  engaging  to  the  Highlanders. 

Young  Rasay  bemg  the  only  person  of  the 
company  that  durst  appear  with  safety,  he  went 
in  quest  of  something  tresh  for  them  to  eat;  but 
though  he  was  amidst  his  own  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats,  he  could  not  venture  to  take  any  of  them 
for  fear  of  a  discovery,  but  was  obliged  to  supply 
himself  by  stealth.  He  therefore  caught  a  kid, 
and  brought  it  to  the  hut  in  his  plaid,  and  it  was 
killed  and  dressed,  and  furnished  them  a  meal 
which  they  relished  much.  The  distressed 
Wanderer,  whose  health  was  now  a  good  deal 
impaired  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  watching, 
slept  a  long  time,  but  seemed  to  be  freauently 
disturbed.  Malcolm  told  me  he  would  start 
from  broken  slumbers,  and  speak  to  himself  in 
different  languages,  French,  Italian,  and  English. 
I  must,  however,  acknowledge,  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  my  worthy  friend  Malcolm  did  not 
know  precisely  the  difference  between  French 
and  Italian.  One  of  his  expressions  in  English 
was,  "  O  God  I  poor  Scotland  I " 

While  they  were  in  the  hut,  M*Kenzie  and 
MTriar,  the  two  boatmen,  were  placed  as 
sentinels  upon  different  eminences;  and  one 
day  an  incident  happened,  which  must  not  be 
omitted.  There  was  a  man  wandering  about 
the  island,  selling  tobacco.  Nobody  knew  him, 
and  he  was  suspected  to  be  a  spy.  M*Kenzie 
came  running  to  the  hut,  and  told  that  this 
suspected  person  was  approaching.  Upon 
which  the  three  gentlemen,  young  Rasay,  Dr 
Macleod,  and  Malcolm,  held  a  council  of  war 
upon  him,  and  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
he  should  instantly  be  put  to  death.  Prince 
Charles,  at  once  assuming  a  grave  and  even 
severe  countenance,  said,  "  God  forbid  that  we 


should  take  away  a  man's  life,  who  may  be 
innocent,  while  we  can  preserve  our  own."  The 
gentlemen  however  persisted  in  their  resolution, 
while  he  as  strenuously  continued  to  take  the 
merciful  side.  John  M'Kenzie,  who  sat  watch- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  overheard  the 
debate,  said  in  Erse,  "Well,  well;  he  must  be 
shot  You  are  the  king,  but  we  are  the  parlia- 
ment, and  will  do  what  we  choose.**  Prince 
Charles,  seeing  the  gentlemen  smile,  asked 
what  the  man  had  said,  and  being  told  it  in 
English,  he  observed  that  he  was  a  clever 
fellow,  and,  notwithstanding  the  perilous  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was,  laughed  loud  and  heartily. 
Luckily  the  unknown  person  did  not  perceive 
that  there  were  people  in  the  hut^  at  least  did 
not  come  to  it,  but  walked  on  past  it,  unknowing 
of  his  risk.  It  was  afterwards  found  out  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Highland  army,  who  was  himself 
in  danger.  Had  he  come  to  them,  they  were 
resolved  to  despatch  him;  for^  as  Malcolm  said 
to  me,  "  We  could  not  keep  him  with  us,  and  we 
durst  not  let  him  go.  In  such  a  situation,  I 
would  have  shot  my  brother,  if  I  had  not  been 
sure  of  him."  John  M'Kenzie  was  at  Rasa/s 
house,  when  we  were  there,*  About  eighteen 
years  before,  he  hurt  one  of  his  legs  when 
dancing,  and  being  obliged  to  have  it  cut  ofi^ 
he  now  was  ^oin^  about  with  a  wooden  1^. 
The  story  of  his  being  a  member  of  parliament 
is  not  yet  forgotten.  I  took  him  out  a  little  way 
from  the  house,  gave  him  a  shilling  to  drink 
Rasay's  health,  and  led  him  into  a  detail  of  the 
particulars  which  I  have  just  related.  With  less 
foundation,  some  writers  have  traced  the  idea 
of  a  j>arliament,  and  of  the  British  constitution, 
in  rude  and  early  times.  I  was  curious  to  know 
if  he  had  really  heard,  or  understood,  anything 
of  that  subject,  which,  had  he  been  a  greater 
man,  would  probably  have  been  eagerly  main- 
tained. "  Why,  John,"  said  I,  "  did  you  think 
the  king  should  be  controlled  by  a  parliament  ?" 
He  answered,  "  I  thought,  sir,  there  were  many 
voices  against  one." 

The  conversation  then  turning  on  the  times, 
the  Wanderer  said,  that,  to  be  sure,  the  life  he 
had  led  of  late  was  a  very  hard  one;  but  he 
would  rather  live  in  the  way  he  now  did,  for  ten 
years,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
The  gentlemen  asked  him,  what  he  thought  his 
enemies  would  do  with  him,  should  he  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  He  said,  he 
did  not  believe  they  would  dare  to  take  his  life 
publicly,  but  he  dreaded  being  privately  de- 
stroyed by  poison  or  assassination.  He  was 
very  particular  in  his  enquiries  about  the 
wound  which  Dr  Macleod  had  received  at  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  from  a  ball  which  entered  at 
one  shoulder,  and  went  cross  to  the  other.  The 
doctor  happened  still  to  have  on  the  coat  which 
he  wore  on  that  occasion.  He  mentioned,  that 
he  himself  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  at 
Culloden;  that  the  ball  hit  the  horse  about  two 
inches  from  his  knee,  and  made  him  so  unruly 

*  This  old  Scottish  mtmbtr  qf  parlUumntt  I  am  informed,  is 
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that  he  was  obliged  to  change  him  for  another. 
He  threw  out  some  reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  the  disastrous  affair  at  Culloden,  saying,  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  it  was  rash  in  him  to  do  so. 
I  am  now  convinced  that  his  suspicions  were 
groundless;  for  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  upon  the  subject  with  my  very 
worthy  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr  Andrew 
Lumisden,  who  was  under  secretary  to  Prince 
Charles,  and  afterwards  principal  secretary  to 
his  father  at  Rome,  who,  he  assured  me,  was 
perfectly  satisfied  both  of  the  abilities  and 
honour  of  the  generals  who  commanded  the 
Highland  army  on  that  occasion.  Mr  Lumis- 
den has  written  an  accoimt  of  the  three  battles 
in  1745-6,  at  once  accurate  and  classical 
Talking  of  the  different  Highland  corps,  the 
gentlemen  who  were  present  wished  to  have 
his  opinion  which  were  the  best  soldiers.  He 
said  he  did  not  like  comparisons  among  those 
corps:  they  were  all  best 

He  told  his  conductors,  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  remain  long  in  any  onfe  place  ;  and 
that  he  expected  a  French  ship  to  come  for  him 
to  Lochbroom,  among  the  Mackenzies.  It  then 
was  proposed  to  carry  him  in  one  of  Malcolm's 
boats  to  Lochbroom,  though  the  distance  was 
fifteen  leagues  coastwise.  But  he  thought  this 
would  be  too  dangerous,  and  desired  that  at  any 
rate,  they  might  first  endeavour  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence. Upon  which  young  Rasay  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Mr  M*Kenzie  of  Applecross,  but  received 
an  answer,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
French  ship. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  that  they  should  re- 
turn to  Sky,  which  they  did,  and  landed  in 
Strath,  where  they  reposed  in  a  cow-house 
belonging  to  Mr  Niccolson  of  Scorbreck.  The 
sea  was  very  rough,  and  the  boat  took  in  a  good 
deal  of  water.  The  Wanderer  asked  if  there 
was  danger,  as  he  was  not  used  to  such  a 
vessel.  Upon  being  told  there  was  not,  he 
sung  an  Erse  song  with  much  vivacity.  He 
had  by  this  time  acquired  a  good  deal  of  the 
Erse  language. 

Young  Rasay  was  now  despatched  to  where 
Donald  Roy  was,  that  they  might  get  all  the 
intelligence  they  could;  and  the  Wanderer,  with 
much  earnestness,  charged  Dr  Macleod  to  have 
a  boat  ready,  at  a  certain  place  about  seven 
miles  off,  as  he  said  he  intended  it  should  carry 
him  upon  a  matter  of  great  consequence;  and 
gave  the  doctor  a  case,  containing  a  silver 
spoon,  knife,  and  fork,  saying,  **  keep  you  that 
till  I  see  you,"  which  the  doctor  understood  to 
be  two  days  from  that  time.  But  all  these  orders 
were  only  blinds;  for  he  had  another  plan  in  his 
head,  but  wisely  thought  it  safest  to  trust  his 
secrets  to  no  more  persons  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Having  then  desired  Malcolm  to 
walk  with  him  a  little  wayr  from  the  house,  he 
soon  opened  his  mind,  saying,  "  I  deliver  myself 
to  you.  Conduct  me  to  the  Laird  of  M*Kinnon's 
country.'*  Malcolm  objected  that  it  was  very 
dangerous,  as  so  many  parties  of  soldiers  were 
in  motion.   He  answered,  "There  is  nothing  now 


to  be  done  without  danger."  He  then  said,  that 
Malcolm  must  be  the  master,  and  he  the  servant; 
so  he  took  the  bag,  in  which  his  linen  was  put 
up,  and  carried  it  on  his  shoulder;  and  observmg 
that  his  waistcoat,  which  was  of  scarlet  tartan, 
with  a  gold  twist  button,  was  finer  than 
Malcolm's,  which  was  of  a  plain  ordinary 
tartan,  he  put  on  Malcolm's  waistcoat,  and  gave 
him  his,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
did  not  look  well  that  the  servant  should  be 
better  dressed  than  the  master. 

Malcolm,  though  an  excellent  walker,  foimd 
himself  excelled  by  Prince  Charles,  who  told 
him  he  should  not  much  mind  the  parties  that 
were  looking  for  him,  were  he  once  but  a  musket 
shot  from  them ;  but  that  he  was  somewhat 
afraid  of  the  Highlanders  who  were  against  him. 
He  was  well  used  to  walking  in  Italy,  in  pur- 
suit of  game ;  and  he  was  even  now  so  keen 
a  sportsman,  that,  having  obser\'ed  some 
partridges,  he  was  going  to  take  a  shot ;  but 
Malcolm  cautioned  him  against  it,  observing  that 
the  firing  might  be  heard  by  the  tenders  who 
were  hovering  upon  the  coast. 

As  they  proceeded  through  the  mountains, 
taking  many  a  circuit  to  avoid  any  houses, 
Malcolm,  to  try  his  resolution,  asked  him  what 
they  should  do,  should  they  fall  in  with  a  party 
of  soldiers  :  he  answered,  "  Fight  to  be  sure  1" 
Having  asked  Malcolm  if  he  should  be  known 
in  his  present  dress,  and  Malcolm  having  re- 
plied he  would,  he  said,  "  Then  I'll  blacken  my 
face  with  powder."  "That,"  said  Malcolm, 
"  would  discover  you  at  once."  "  Then,"  said  he, 
"  I  must  be  put  in  the  ^eatest  dishabille  pos- 
sible." So  he  pulled  off  his  wig,  tied  a  handker- 
chief round  his  head,  and  put  his  nightcap  over 
it,  tore  the  ruffles  from  his  shirt,  took  the  buckles 
out  of  his  shoes,  and  made  Malcolm  fasten 
them  with  strings;  but  still  Malcolm  thought  he 
would  be  known.  "  I  have  so  odd  a  face,"  said 
he,  "that  no  man  ever  saw  me  but  he  would 
know  me  again." 

He  seemed  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  the 
horrid  narrative  of  men  being  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  after  victory  had  declared  for  the  army 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He 
could  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  a  general 
could  be  so  barbarous. 

When  they  came  within  two  miles  of 
M*Kinnon's  house,  Malcolm  asked  if  he  chose  to 
see  the  laird.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  by  no  means. 
I  know  M^Kinnon  to  be  as  good  and  as  honest 
a  man  as  any  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  fit  for 
my  purpose  at  present  You  must  conduct  me 
to  some  other  house ;  but  let  it  be  a  gentleman's 
house."  Malcolm  then  determined  that  they 
should  go  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-laW,. 
Mr  John  M*Kinnon,  and  from  thence  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  claim  the 
assistance  of  Macdonald  of  Scothouse.  The 
Wanderer  at  first  objected  to  this,  because  Scot- 
house  was  cousin  to  a  person  of  whom  he  had 
suspicions.  But  he  acquiesced  in  Malcolm's 
opinion. 
When  they  were  near  Mr  John  M'Kinnon's 
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house,  they  met  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ross,  who 
had  been  a  private  soldier  in  the  Highland  army. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  Wanderer  m 
his  disguise,  and  having  at  once  recognised 
him,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Alas  1  is  this  the  case  ?  ^  Finding  that  there 
was  now  a  discovery,  Malcolm  asked,  *'  What's 
to  be  done  ?  '*  "  Swear  him  to  secrecy,"  answered 
Prince  Charles.  Upon  which  Malcolm  drew 
his  dirk,  and  on  the  naked  blade,  made  him  take 
a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  say  nothing  of  his 
having  seen  the  Wanderer,  till  his  escape  should 
be  made  public 

Malcolm's  sister,  whose  house  they  reached 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  asked  him  who  the 
person  was  that  was  along  with  him.  He  said 
It  was  one  Lewis  Caw,  from  Crieff,  who  being  a 
fugitive  like  himself,  for  the  same  reason,  he  had 
engaged  him  as  his  servant,  but  that  he  had 
fallen  sick.  **  Poor  man  1  *'  said  she,  "  I  pity  him. 
At  the  same  time  my  heart  warms  to  ^J;^n  of 
his  appearance."  Her  husband  was  goi  P  '  'ittle 
way  from  home ;  but  was  expected  ever^  ]J!^^^^ 
to  return.  She  set  down  to  her  brothe.  plen- 
tiful Highland  breakfast.  Prince  Charl  acted 
the  servant  very  well,  sitting  at  a  respectiul  dis- 
tance with  his  bonnet  off.  Malcolm  then  said 
to  him,  "Mr  Caw,  you  have  as  much  need  of 
this  as  I  have ;  there  is  enough  for  us  both  :  you 
had  better  draw  nearer  and  share  with  me." 
Upon  which  he  rose,  made  a  profound  bow,  sat 
down  at  table  with  his  supposed  master,  and  ate 
very  heartily.  After  tliis  there  came  in  a  old 
woman  who,  after  the  mode  of  ancient  hospitality, 
brought  warm  water,  and  washed  Malcolm's  feet. 
He  desired  her  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor  man 
who  attended  him.  She  at  first  seemed  averse 
to  this,  from  pride,  as  thinking  him  beneath  her, 
and  in  the  periphrastic  language  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  Irish,  said  warmly,  "Though  I 
wash  your  father's  son's  feet,  why  should  I  wash 
his  father's  son's  feet  ? " — She  was  however  per- 
suaded to  do  it. 

They  then  went  to  bed,  and  slept  for  some 
time ;  and  when  Malcolm  awaked,  he  was  told 
that  Mr  John  M*Kinnon,  his  brother- in-law,  was 
in  sight.  He  sprang  out  to  talk  to  him  before 
he  should  see  Prince  Charles.  After  saluting 
him,  Malcolm,  pointing  to  the  sea,  said,  "What, 
John,  if  the  Prince  should  be  prisoner  on  board 
one  of  those  tenders  ?"  "God  forbid  1 "  replied 
John.  "What  if  we  had  him  here?"  said 
Malcolm.  "  I  wish  we  had,"  answered  John ;  "we 
should  take  of  him."  "  Well,  John,"  said  Malcolm, 
"he  is  in  your  house."  John,  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
wanted  to  run  directly  in,  and  pay  his  obeisance ; 
but  Malcolm  stopped  him,  saymg,  "Now  is  your 
time  to  behave  well,  and  do  nothing  that  can 
discover  him."  John  composed  himself,  and 
having  sent  away  all  his  servants  upon  different 
errands,  he  was  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
his  guest,  and  was  then  desired  to  go  and  get 
ready  a  boat  lying  near  his  house,  which,  though 
but  a  small  leaky  one,  they  resolved  to  take, 
rather  than  go  to  the  Laird  of  M*Kinnon.  John 
M^Kinnon,  however,  thought  otherwise;    and 


upon  his  return  told  them,  that  his  Chief  «nd 
l^dy  M*Kinnon  were  coming  in  the  laird's  boat. 
Prince  Charles  said  to  his  trusty  Malcolm,  'U.am 
sorry  for  this,  but  must  make  the  best  of  it." 
M^Kinnon  then  walked  up  from  the  shore,  and 
did  homage  to  the  Wanderer.  His  lady  waited 
in  a  cave,  to  which  they  all  repaired,  and  were 
entertained  with  cold  meat  and  wine.  Mr 
Malcolm  M*Leod  being  now  superseded  by  the 
Laird  of  M*Kinnon,desired  leave  to  return,  which 
was  granted  him,  and  Prince  Charles  wrote  a 
short  note,  which  he  subscribed  James  Thomp- 
son, informing  his  friends  that  he  had  got  away 
from  Sky,  and  thanking  them  for  their  kind- 
ness ;  and  he  desired  this  might  be  speedily 
conveyed  to  young  Rasay  and  Dr  Macleod,  that 
they  mi|;ht  not  wait  longer  in  expectation  o( 
seeing  him  again.  He  bade  a  cordial  adieu  to 
Malcolm,  and  insisted  on  his  accepting  of  a 
silver  stock;buckle,  and  ten  guineas  from  his 
purse,  though,  as  Malcolm  told  me,  it  did  not 
appear  to  c  ntain  above  forty.  Malcolm  at  first 
be|[ged  to  1: '  excused,  saying,  that  he  had  a  few 
gmneas  at  his  service ;  but  Prince  Charks 
answered,  "  You  will  have  need  of  money.  I 
shall  get  enough  when  I  come  upon  the  main- 
land." 

The  Laird  of  M^Kinnon  then  conveyed  him 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Knoidart.  Old  Rasay, 
to  whom  intelligence  had  been  sent,  was  cross- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  Sky;  but  as  they  did 
not  know  of  each  other,  and  each  had  apprehen- 
sions, the  two  boats  kept  aloof. 

These  are  the  particulars  which  I  have 
collected  concerning  the  extraordinary  conceal- 
ment .and  escapes  of  Prince  Charles  in  the 
Hebrides.  He  was  often  in  imminent  danger. 
The  troops  traced  him  from  the  Long^  Island, 
across  Sky,  to  Portree,  but  there  lost  him. 

Here  I  stop  —  having  received  no  farther 
authentic  information  of  his  fatigues  and  perils 
before  he  escaped  to  France.  Kings  and 
subjects  may  both  take  a  lesson  of  modera- 
tion from  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  House 
of  Stuart;  that  Kings  may  not  suffer  de- 
gradation and  exile,  and  subjects  may  not 
be  harassed  by  the  evils  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession. 

Let  me  close  the  scene  on  that  unfortunate 
House  with  the  elegant  and  pathetic  reflections 
of  Voltaire,  in  his  "Histoire  Gcn^rale."  "Qne 
les  hommes  priv^s,"  says  that  brilliant  writer, 
speaking  of  Prince  Charles,  "qui  se  croyent 
malheureux,  jcttent  les  yeux  sur  ce  prince  ct 
scs  ancetres." 

In  another  place  he  thus  sums  up  the  sad 
story  of  the  family  in  general : — "  II  n'y  a  aucim 
exemple  dans  Thistoire  d'une  maison  si  longtenis 
infortunde.  Le  premier  des  Rois  d'Ecosse,  qni 
eut  le  nom  de  Jacques,  apres  avoir  et6  dix-huit 
ans  prisonnier  en  Angleterre,  mourut  assassin^ 
avec  sa  femme,  par  la  main  de  ses  siijets. 
Jacques  II.  son  fils,  fut  tu^  k  vingt-neuf  ans  en 
combattant  contre  les  Anglois.  Jacques  II L 
mis  en  prison  par  son  peuple,  fut  tue  ensuite 
par  les  revolt^s,  dans  une  battaile.    Jacques  IV* 
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pent  dans  un  combat  qu'il  perdit.  Marie  Stuart, 
sa  petite  fille,  chassee  de  son  trone,  fugitive  en 
Angleterre,  ayant  langui  dix-huit  ans  en  prison, 
se  vit  condamn^e  k  mort  par  des  juges  Anglais, 
ct  eut  la  tdte  tranchee.  Charles  1.  petit  fils  de 
Marie,  Roi  d'Ecosse  et  d' Angleterre,  vendu  par 
les  Ecossois,  et  jug^  k  mort  par  les  Anglais, 
mourut  sur  un  ^chafiaut  dans  la  place  publique. 
Jacques,  son  fils,  septi^me  du  nom,  et  deuxieme 
en  Angleterre,  fut  chass^  de  ses  trois  royaumes ; 
ct  pour  comble  de  malheur  on  contesta  k  son 
fils  sa  naissance ;  le  fils  ne  tenta  de  remontcr 
sur  le  trone  de  ses  peres,  que  pour  faire  pdrir 
ses  amis  par  des  bourreaux  ;  et  nous  avons  vu 
le  Prince  Charles  Edouard,  reunissant  en  vain 
les  vertus  de  ses  peres,  et  le  courage  du  Roy 
Jean  Sobieski,  son  ayeul  matemel,  cxecuter  les 
exploits  et  essuyer  les  malheurs  les  plus  in- 
croyables.  Si  quelque  chose  justifie  ceux  qui 
croyent  unc  fatalh^  k  laquelle  rien  ne  peut  se 
soustraire,  c'est  cette  suite  conti.uelle  de  mal- 
heurs qui  a  persecute  la  maison  de  Stuart,  pen- 
dant plus  de  trois-cent  ann^es." 

The  gallant  Malcolm  was  a^  ^^ehended  in 
about  ten  days  after  they  separated,  put  aboard 
a  ship  and  carried  prisoner  to  London.  He 
said,  the  prisoners  m  general  were  very  ill 
treated  in  their  passage:  but  there  were  soldiers 
on  board  who  lived  well,  and  sometimes  invited 
him  to  share  with  them:  that  he  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  be  thrown  into  jail,  but  was  con- 
fined in  the  house  of  a  messenger,  of  the 
name  of  Dick.  To  his  astonishment,  only  one 
witness  could  be  found  against  him,  though  he 
had  been  so  openly  engaged;  and  therefore,  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 
He  added,  that  he  thought  himself  in  such 
danger,  that  be  would  gladly  have  compounded 
for  banishment.  "Yet,"  he  said,  "he  should 
never  be  so  ready  for  death  as  he  then  was." 
There  is  philosophical  truth  in  this.  A  man 
will  meet  death  much  more  firmly  at  one  time 
than  another.  The  enthusiasm  even  of  a  mis- 
taken principle  warms  the  mind,  and  sets  it 
above  the  fear  of  death  ;  which  in  our  cooler 
moments,  if  we  really  think  of  it,  cannot  but  be 
terrible,  or  at  least  very  awful. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  being  then  also  in 
Loudon,  under  the  protection  of  Lady  Primrose, 
til  at  lady  provided  a  post-chaise  to  convey  her 
to  Scotland,  and  desired  she  might  choose  any 
friend  she  pleased  to  accompany  her.  She 
chose  Malcolm.  "  So,'*  said  he,  with  a  triimiph- 
ant  air,  "  I  went  to  London  to  be  hanged, 
and  returned  in  a  post-chaise  with  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald." 

Mr  Macleod  of  Muiravenside,  whom  we  saw 
at  Rasay,  assured  us  that  Prince  Charles  was  in 
London  in  17  59,***  and  that  there  was  then  a  plan 
in  agitation  for  restoring  his  family.  Dr  John- 
son could  scarcely  credit  this  story,  and  said, 
there  could  be  no  probable  plan  at  that  time. 
Such  an  attempt  could  not  have  succeeded, 
unless  the  King  of  Prussia  had  stopped  the 
army  in  Germany ;  for  both  the  army  and  the 
fleet  would,  even  without  orders,  have  fought 


for  the  King,  to  whom  they  had  engaged  them- 
selves." 

Having  related  so  many  particulars  concern- 
ing the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  King  James 
the  Second;  having  given  due  praise  to  fidelity 
and  generous  attachment,  which,  however 
erroneous  the  judgment  may  be,  are  honour- 
able for  the  heart;  I  must  do  the  Highlanders 
the  justice  to  attest,  that  I  found  everywhere 
amongst  them  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of 
the  King  now  upon  the  throne,  and  an  honest 
disposition  to  be  faithful  subjects  to  his  majesty, 
whose  family  has  possessed  the  sovereignty  of 
this  country  so  long,  that  a  change,  even  for 
the  abdicated  family,  would  now  hurt  the  best 
feelings  of  all  his  subjects. 

The  abstract  point  of  right  would  involve  us 
in  a  discussion  of  remote  and  pciplexed  ques- 
tions; and  after  all,  we  should  have  no  clear 
principle  of  decision.  That  establisihment,  which, 
frorj  Tohtical  necessity,  took  place  in  1688,  by 
a^^y ':h  in  the  succession  of  oiu:  kings,  and 
w.^^!  whatever  benefits  may  have  accrued 
fro  .J, . ,  certainly  gave  a  shock  to  our  monarchy, 
— th;  able  and  constitutional  Blackstone  wisely 
rest  jn  the  solid  footing  of  authority.  "  Our 
ancestors  having  most  indisputably  a  competent 
jurisdiction  to  decide  this  great  and  important 
question,  and  having,  in  fact,  decided  it,  it  is 
now  become  our  duty,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  acquiesce  in  their  determination."* 

Mr  Paley,  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle, 
m  his  "  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy," having,  with  much  clearness  of  ar^- 
ment,  shown  the  duty  of  submission  to  civil 
government,  to  be  founded  neither  on  an  in- 
defeasible///j  divinuMy  nor  on  compact,  but  on 
expediency,  la^s  down  this  rational  position: — 
"  Irregularity  in  the  first  foundation  of  a  state, 
or  subsequent  violence,  fraud,  or  injustice,  in 
getting  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  are 
not  sufficient  reasons  for  resistance,  after  the 
government  is  once  peaceably  settled.  No  sub- 
ject of  the  British  empire  conceives  himself 
engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  Nonnan 
claim  or  conquest,  or  apprehends  that  his  duty 
in  any  manner  depends  upon  that  controversy. 
So  likewise,  if  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  even 
the  posterity  of  Cromwell,  had  been  at  this  day 
seated  upon  the  throne  of  England,  we  should 
have  been  as  little  concerned  to  inquire  hcwv 
the  founder  of  the  family  came  there."  t 

*  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  Book  i.  cfaap.  3. 

t  B.  vL  chap.  X.  Since  I  have  quoted  Mr  Archdeacon 
Paley  upon  one  subject,  I  cannot  hot  transtcribe,  from  his  ck- 
cellent  work,  a  distineuuhed  passage  in  support  of  the  Christian 
Revelation.  After  showing,  in  decent  but  strong  terms,  tho 
unfairness  of  the  indirect  attemftts  of  modem  inndels  to  un- 
settle and  perplex  religious  principles,  and  particularly  the 
irony,  banter,  and  sneer,  of  one  whom  he  politely  calls,  "an 
cloqueiu  historian,"  the  Archdeacon  thus  expreiwes  himself: 

*'  Seriousness  is  not  constraint  of  thought ;  nor  levity,  freedom. 
Every  mind  which  wishes  the  advancement  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge, in  the  most  important  of  all  human  researches,  must 
ahbor  this  licentiousness,  as  violating  no  less  the  Uiws  of  reason- 
ing than  the  rights  of  decency.  There  is  but  one  description  of 
men  to  whose  principles  it  ought  to  be  tolerable.  I  mean  that 
dass  of  reasoners  who  can  see  UttU  in  Christianity,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  true.  To  such  adversaries  we  address  this 
reflection.  Had  Jesm  Christ  delivered  no  other  declaration 
than  the  following, '  The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  ara 
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In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  I  myself, 
though  fully  persuaded  that  the  House  of  Stuart 
had  originally  no  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land; for  that  Baliol,  and  not  Bruce,  was  the 
lawful  heir;  should  vet  have  thought  it  very 
culpable  to  have  rebelled,  on  that  account, 
against  Charles  the  First,  or  even  a  prince  of 
that  house  much  nearer  the  time,  in  order  to 
assert  the  claim  of  the  posterity  of  Baliol. 

However  convinced  I  am  of  the  justice  of 
that  principle,  which  holds  allegiance  and  pro- 
tection to  be  reciprocal,  I  do  however  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  cold 
sentiment  which  would  confine  the  exertions 
of  the  subject  within  the  strict  line  of  duty.  I 
would  have  every  breast  animated  with  the 
fervour  of  loyalty;  with  that  generous  attach- 
ment which  delights  in  doing  somewhat  more 
than!  s  required,  and  makes  "service  perfect 
freedom."  And,  therefore,  as  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,^ixvied 
in  being  bom  a  Briton;  so,  in  my  morepri  Tjite 
sphere.  Ego  me  nunc  denique  natum  gmtu^lor, 
I  am  happy  that  a  disputed  succession  no^mger 
distracts  our  minds;  and  that  a  monlU-chy, 
established  by  law,  is  now  so  sanctioned  by 
time,  that  we  can  fully  indul£[e  those  feelings 
of  loyalty,  which  I  am  ambitious  to  excite. 
They  are  feelings  which  have  ever  actuated  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides. 
The  plant  of  loyalty  is  there  in  full  vip^our, 
and  the  Brunswick  graft  now  flourishes  like  a 
native  shoot  To  that  spirited  race  of  people 
I  may  with  propriety  applv  the  elegant  Imes  of 
a  modem  poet,  on  the  "facile  temper  of  the 
beauteous  sex : " 

"  Like  birds  new-caught,  who  flutter  for  a  time, 
And  struggle  with  captivitv  in  vain ; 
But  by-and-by  they  rest,  th^  smooth  their  plumes, 
And  to  new  masters  sing  their  former  notes."  * 

Surely  such  notes  are  much  better  than  the 
querulous  growlings  of  suspicious  Whigs  and 
discontented  Republicans. 

Kingsburgh  conducted  us  in  his  boat  across 
one  of  the  lochs,  as  they  call  them,  or  arms  of 
the  sea,  which  flow  in  upon  all  the  coasts 
of  Sky,---to  a  mile  beyond  a  place  called 
Grishinish.  Our  horses  had  been  sent  round 
by  land  to  meet  us.  By  this  sail  we  saved 
eight  miles  of  bad  riding.      Dr  Johnson  said, 

in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth, — they 
that  have  done  well  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation,'  he  had 
pronounced  a  message  of  inestimable  importance,  and  well 
worthy  of  that  splendid  apparatus  of  prophecy  and  miracles  with 
which  his  mission  was  introduced  and  attested  : — a  message  in 
which  the  wisest  of  mankind  would  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to 
their  doubts,  and  rest  to  their  inquiries.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  a 
future  state  had  been  discovered  already.  It  had  been  dis- 
covered as  the  Copcmican  System  was;— it  was  one  guess 
amongst  man^.  He  alone  discovers  who  proves ;  and  no  nuui 
can  prove  this  point  but  the  teacher  who  testifies  by  miracles 
that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God." — Book  v.  chap.  o. 

If  infidelity  be  disingeniously  dispersed  in  every  shape  that  is 
likelv  to  allure,  surprise,  or  beguile  the  imagination.— in  a  fable, 
a  tale,  a  novel,  a  poem, — in  books  of  travels,  of  [rtiilosophy,  of 
natural  history,— as  Mr  Paley  has  well  observed,— I  hope  it  is 
fair  in  me  thus  to  meet  sudi  poison  with  an  unexpected  antidote, 
which  I  cannot  doubt  will  be  found  powerfuL 

♦  "  Agis,"  a  tragedy,  by  John  Home. 


"  When  we  take  into  the  computation  what  wa 
have  saved,  and  what  we  have  gained,  by  this 
a^eeable  sail,  it  is  a  great  deal"  He  observed, 
''it  is  very  disagreeable  riding  in  Sky.  The 
way  is  so  narrow,  one  only  at  a  time  can  travel, 
so  it  is  quite  unsocial ;  and  you  cannot  indulge 
in  meditation  by  yourself,  because  you  must  be 
always  attending  to  the  steps  which  your  horse 
takes."  This  was  a  just  and  dear  description 
of  its  inconveniences. 

The  topic  of  emigration  being  again  intro- 
duced, Dr  Johnson  said,  that,  ''a  rapacious 
chief  would  make  a  wilderness  of  his  estate.* 
Mr  Donald  M'Queen  told  us,  that  the  oppres- 
sion, which  then  made  so  much  noise^  was 
owing  to  landlords  listening  to  bad  advice  in 
the  letting  of  their  lands;  that  interested  and 
designed  people  flattered  them  with  golden 
dreams  of  much  higher  rents  than  could  reason- 
ably be  paid ;  and  that  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
tacksmeny  or  upper  tenants,  were  themselves 
in  part  the  occasion  of  the  mischief  by  over- 
ratmg  the  farms  of  others.  That  many  of  the 
tacksmen,  rather  than  comply  with  exorbitant 
demands,  had  gone  oflf  to  America,  and  im- 
poverished the  coimtry,  by  draining  it  of  its 
wealth,  and  that  their  places  were  filled  by  a 
numbe^  of  poor  people,  who  had  lived  under 
them,  properly  speakmg,  as  servants,  paid  by  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  lands, 
though  called  sub>tenants.  I  observed,  that  if 
the  men  of  substance  were  once  banished  from 
a  Highland  estate,  it  might  probably  be  greatly 
reduced  in  its  value;  for  one  bad  year  migti 
ruin  a  set  of  poor  tenants,  and  men  cf  any 
property  would  not  settle  in  such  a  country, 
unless  from  the  temptation  of  getting  land  ex- 
tremely cheap;  for  an  inhabitant  of  any  good 
county  in  Britain,  had  better  go  to  America 
than  to  the  Highlands  or  the  Hebrides.  Here, 
therefore  was  a  consideration  that  ought  to  in- 
duce a  Chief  to  act  a  more  liberal  part,  from  a 
mere  motive  of  interest,  independent  of  the  lofty 
and  honourable  principle  of  keeping  a  clan 
together,  to  be  in  readmess  to  serve  his  king. 
I  added,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  a  little 
arbitrary  power  in  the  sovereign,  to  control  the 
bad  policy  and  greediness  of  the  Chiefs,  might 
sometimes  be  of  service.  In  France  a  Chief 
would  not  be  permitted  to  force  a  number  of 
the  king's  subjects  out  of  the  country.  Dr 
Johnson  concurred  with  me,  observing,  that 
"  were  an  oppressive  chieftain  a  subject  of  the 
French  king,  he  would  probably  be  admonished 
by  a  ietterJ' 

During  our  sail,  Dr  Johnson  asked  about  the 
use  of  the  dirk  ***  with  which  he  imagined  the 
Highlanders  cut  tl^eir  meat  He  was  told,  they 
had  a  knife  and  fork  besides,  to  eat  with. 
He  asked,  how  did  the  women  do?  and  was 
answered,  some  of  them  had  a  knife  and  fork 
too;  but  in  general  the  men,  when  they  had 
cut  their  meat,  handed  their  knives  and  forks  to 
the  women,  and  they  themselves  eat  with  their 
fingers.  The  old  tutor  of  Macdonald  always 
eat  fish  with  his  fingers,  alleging  that  a  knife 
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and  fork  gave  it  a  bad  taste.  I  took  the  liberty 
to  observe  to  Dr  Johnson,  that  he  did  so. 
"Yes," said  he;  "but  it  is  because  I  am  short- 
sighted, and  afraid  of  bones,  for  which  reason 
I  am  not  fond  of  eating  many  kinds  of  fish, 
because  I  must  use  my  fingers.'* 

Dr  MTherson's  "Dissertations  on  Scottish 
Antiquities,"  which  he  had  looked  at  when  at 
Corrichatachin,  being  mentioned,  he  remarked, 
that  "you  might  read  half-an-hour,  and  ask 
yourself  what  you  had  been  reading :  there  were 
so  many  words  to  so  little  matter,  that  there  was 
no  gettmg  through  the  book." 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore,  we  took 
leave  of  Kingsburgh,  and  mounted  our  horses. 
We  passed  through  a  wild  moor,  in  many  places 
so  soft  that  we  were  obliged  to  walk,  which  was 
very  fatiguing  to  Dr  Johnson.  Once  he  had 
advanced  on  horseback  to  a  very  bad  step. 
There  was  a  steep  declivity  on  his  left,  to  which 
he  was  so  near,  that  there  was  not  room  for 
him  to  dismount  in  the  usual  way.  He  tried  to 
alight  on  the  other  side,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
young  buck  indeed,  but  in  the  attempt  he  fell 
at  his  length  upon  the  ground;  from  which, 
however,  he  got  up  immediately  without  being 
hurt.  During  this  dreary  ride,  we  were  some- 
times relieved  by  a  view  of  branches  of  the  sea, 
that  universal  medium  of  connection  amongst 
mankind.  A  guide,  who  had  been  sent  with  us 
from  Kingsburgh,  explored  the  way  (much  in 
the  same  manner  as,  I  suppose,  is  pursued  in 
the  wilds  of  America)  by  observing  certain 
marks  known  only  to  the  inhabitants.  We 
arrived  at  Dunvegan  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
great  size  of  the  castle,  which  is  partly  old  and 
partly  new,  and  is  built  upon  a  rock  close  to  the 
sea,  while  the  land  around  it  presents  nothing 
but  wild,  moorish,  hilly,  and  craggy  appearances, 
gave  a  rude  magnificence  to  the  scene.  Having 
dismounted,  we  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
was  made  by  the  late  Macleod,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  persons  coming  to  him  by  land,  there 
formerly  being,  for  secunty,  no  other  access  to 
the  castle  but  from  the  sea ;  so  that  visitors  who 
came  by  the  land  were  under  the  necessity  of 
getting  into  a  boat,  and  sailed  round  to  the 
only  place  where  it  could  be  approached.  We 
were  introduced  into  a  stately  dining-room,  and 
received  by  Lady  Macleod,  mother  of  the  laird, 
who,  with  his  friend  Talisker,  having  been  de- 
tained on  the  road,  did  not  arrive  till  some  time 
after  us. 

We  found  the  lady  of  the  house  a  very  polite 
and  sensible  woman,  who  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  London,  and  had  there  been  in  Dr  John- 
son's company.  After  we  had  dined,  we  re- 
paired to  the  drawing-room,  where  some  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  family,  with  their  mother, 
were  at  tea.  This  room  had  formerly  been  the 
bed-chamber  of  Sir  Roderick  Macleod,  one  of 
the  old  Lairds ;  and  he  chose  it,  because,  behind 
it,  there  was  a  considerable  cascade,  the  sound 
of  which  disposed  him  to  sleep.  Above  his  bed 
was  this  inscription:  "Sir  Rorie  M*Leod  of 
Dunvegan,  Knight.    GOD  sent  good  rest!"— 

(38) 


Rorie  is  the  contraction  of  Roderick.  He  was 
called  Rorie  More^  that  is.  Great  Rorie,  not  from 
his  size,  but  from  his  spirit. — Our  entertainment 
here  was  in  so  elegant  a  style,  and  reminded 
my  fellow-traveller  so  much  of  England,  that 
he  became  quite  joyous.  He  laughed,  and  said, 
"  Boswell,  we  came  in  at  the  wrong  end  of  this 
island."  "Sir,"  said  I,  "it  was  best  to  keep 
this  for  the  last."  He  answered,  "  I  would  have 
it  both  first  and  last" 

Tuesday,  14M  September. 

Dr  Johnson  said  in  the  morning,  "  Is  not  this 
a  fine  lady  ?  "  There  was  not  a  word  now  of  his 
"impatience  to  be  in  civilised  life ; "—though 
indeed  I  should  beg  pardon, — he  found  it  here. 
We  had  slept  well,  and  lain  long.  After  break- 
fast we  surveyed  the  castle,  and  the  garden.  Mr 
Bethune,  the  parish  minister,  Magnus  M*Leod, 
of  Claggan,  brother  to  Talisker,  and  M*Leod 
of  Bay,  two  substantial  gentlemen  of  the  clan, 
dined  with  us.  We  had  admirable  venison, 
generous  wine ;  in  a  word,  all  that  a  good  table 
has.  This  was  really  the  hall  of  a  chief.  Lady 
M'Leod  had  been  much  obliged  to  my  father, 
who  had  settled  by  arbitration  a  variety  of  per- 

?lexed  claims  between  her  and  her  relation,  the 
.aird  of  Brodie,  which  she  now  repaid  by 
j>articular  attention  to  me.  M^Leod  started  the 
subject  of  making  women  do  penance  in  the 
church  for  fornication.  Johnson  :  "  It  is  right. 
Sir.  Infamy  is  attached  to  the  crime,  by  uni- 
versal opinion,  as  soon  as  it  is  known.  I  would 
not  be  the  man  who  would  discover  it,  if  I  alone 
knew  it,  for  a  woman  may  reform ;  nor  would 
I  commend  a  parson*^  who  divulges  a  woman's 
first  offence ;  but  being  once  divulged,  it  ought 
to  be  infamous.  Consider,  of  what  importance 
to  society  the  chastity  of  women  is.  Upon  that 
all  the  property  in  the  world  depends.  We  hang 
a  thief  for  stealing  a  sheep ;  but  the  unchastity 
of  a  woman  transfers  sheep,  and  farm  and  all, 
from  the  right  owner.  I  have  much  more  re- 
verence for  a  common  prostitute  than  for  a 
woman  who  conceals  her  guilt.  The  prostitute 
is  known.  She  cannot  deceive :  she  cannot 
bring  a  strumpet  into  the  arms  of  an  honest 
man, withouthis  knowledge."  Boswell:  "There 
is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  licen- 
tiousness of  a  single  woman,  and  that  of  a 
married  woman."  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  stealing  a  shilling, 
and  stealing  a  thousand  pounds ;  between  simply 
taking  a  man's  purse,  and  murdering  him  first, 
and  then  taking  it.  But  when  one  begins  to  be 
vicious,  it  is  easy  to  go  on.  WTiere  single 
women  are  licentious,  you  rarely  find  faithful 
married  women."  Boswell  :  "  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  in  some  nations  in  India,  the  distinc- 
tion is  strictly  observed."  JOHNSON:  "Nay, 
don't  give  us  India.  That  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Montesquieu,  who  is  really  a  fellow  of  genius 
too  in  many  respects;  whenever  he  wants  to 
support  a  strange  opinion,  he  quotes  you  the 
practice  of  Japan  or  of  some  other  distant  country. 
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of  which  he  knows  nothing".  To  support  poly- 
gamy, he  tells  you  of  the  island  oi  Formosa, 
where  there  are  ten  women  bom  for  one  man. 
He  had  but  to  suppose  another  island,  where 
there  are  ten  men  born  for  one  woman,  and  so 
make  a  marriage  between  them.*  " 

At  supper,  Lady  MacLeod  mentioned  Dr 
Cadogan's  book  on  the  gout.  Johnson  :  "  It 
is  a  good  book  in  general,  but  a  foolish  one  in 
particulars.  It  is  good  in  general,  as  recom- 
mending temperance  and  exercise,  and  cheerful- 
ness. In  that  respect  it  is  only  Dr  Cheyne's 
book  told  in  a  new  way;  and  there  should  come 
out  such  a  book  every  thirty  years,  dressed  in 
the  mode  of  the  times.  It  is  foolish,  in  main- 
taining that  the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  and  that 
one  fit  of  it,  when  gone,  is  like  a  fever  when 
gone." — Lady  Macleod  objected  that  the  author 
does  not  practise  what  he  tcaches.t  Johnson  : 
^'l  cannot  help  that,  maxlam.  That  does  not 
make  his  book  the  worse.  People  are  influenced 
more  by  what  a  man  says,  if  his  practice  is 
suitable  to  it, — because  they  are  blockheads. 
The  more  intellectual  people  are,  the  readier  will 
they  attend  to  what  a  man  tells  them.  If  it  is 
just,  they  will  follow  it,  be  his  practice  what  it 
will.  No  man  practises  so  well  as  he  writes.  I 
have,  all  my  life  long,  been  lying  till  noon  ;  yet 
I  tell  all  young  men,  and  tell  them  with  great 
smcerity,  that  nobody  who  does  not  rise  early 
will  ever  do  any  good.  Only  consider!  You 
^ead  a  book  ;  you  are  convinced  by  it ;  you  do 
jiot  know  the  author.  Suppose  you  afterwards 
Icnow  him,  and  find  that  he  does  not  practise 
what  he  teaches  ;  are  you  to  give  up  your  former 
conviction  ?  At  this  rate  you  would  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium,  when  reading  every  book, 
till  you  knew  how  the  author  practised."  "  But," 
said  Lady  M'Leod,  "you  would  think  better  of 
Dr  Cadogan,  if  he  acted  according  to  his 
principles."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Madam,  to  be 
sure,  a  man  who  acts  in  the  face  of  light,  is 
worse  than  a  man  who  does  not  know  so  much ; 
yet  I  think  no  man  should  be  the  worse  thought 
of  for  publishing  good  principles.  There  is 
something  noble  in  publishing  truth,  though  it 
condemns  one's  self."  I  expressed  some  sur- 
prise at  Cadogan's  recommending  good  humour, 
as  if  it  were  quite  in  our  own  power  to  attain  it. 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  a  man  grows  better 
humoured  as  he  grows  older.  He  improves  by 
experience.  When  young,  he  thinks  himself  of 
great  consequence,  and  everything  of  im- 
portance. As  he  advances  in  life,  he  learns  to 
think  himself  of  no  consequence,  and  little 
things  of  little  importance  ;  and  so  he  becomes 
more  patient,  and  better  pleased.  All  good- 
humour     and     complaisance     are      acquired. 

♦  What  my  friend  treated  as  so  wild  a  supposition,  has  actually 
happened  in  the  >Vestem  Islands  of  Scotland,  if  we  may  belle\-c 
Martin,  who  tells  it  of  the  islands  of  Col  and  Tyr-yi,  and  says 
that  it  IS  proved  by  the  parish  regu^ters. 

t  This  was  a  general  reflection  against  Dr  Cadogan,  when  his 
very  popular  book  was  first  published.  It  was  said,  that  what- 
ever precepts  he  might  give  to  others,  he  himself  indulged  freely  in 
the  bottle.  _  But  I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and,  if  his  own  testimony  may  be  l>elicved, 

;     (and  I  have  never  heard  it  impeached)  his  course  of  Ufc  has 

I    Jbeeo  conformable  to  his  doctriae. 


Naturally  a  child  seizes  directly  what  it  sees, 
and  thinks  of  pleasing  itself  only.  By  degrees, 
it  is  taught  to  please  others,  and  to  prefer  others ; 
and  that  this  will  ultimately  produce  the  greatest 
happiness.  If  a  man  is  not  convinced  of  that, 
he  never  will  practise  it.  Common  language 
speaks  the  truth  as  to  this  :  we  say,  a  person  is 
well  ^fd.  As  it  is  said,  that  all  material  motion 
is  primarily  in  a  right  line,  and  is  never  per 
circuitum^  never  in  another  form,  unless  by  some 
particular  cause  ;  so  it  may  be  said  intellectual 
motion  is."  Lady  M'Leod  asked,  if  no  man  was 
naturally  good  ?  JOHNSON  :  "  No,  Madam,  no 
more  than  a  wolf."  Boswell  :  "Nor  no 
woman,  Sir?"  JOHNSON:  "No,  Sir.**  Lady 
M'Leod  started  at  this,  saying,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  This  is  worse  than  Swift." 

M*Leod  of  Ulinish  had  come  in  the  afternoon. 
We  were  a  jovial  company  at  supper.  The 
Laird,  surrounded  by  so  many  of  his  clan,  was 
to  me  a  pleasing  sight.  They  listened  with 
wonder  and  pleasure,  while  Dr  Johnson 
harangued.  I  am  vexed  that  I  cannot  take 
down  his  full  strain  of  eloquence. 

Wednesday,  15///  September. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  clan  went  away  eariy  in 
the  moming  to  the  harbour  of  Lochbradale,  to 
take  leave  of  some  of  their  friends  who  were 
going  to  America.  It  was  a  very  wet  day.  We 
looked  at  Rorie  More's  horn,  which  is  a  large 
cow's  horn,  with  the  mouth  of  it  ornamented 
with  silver  curiously  carved.  It  holds  rather 
more  than  a  bottle  and  a  half.  Every  Laird  of 
M*Leod,  it  is  said,  must,  as  a  proof  of  his  man- 
hood, drink  it  off  full  of  claret,  without  laying  it 
down.  From  Rorie  More  many  of  tlie  branches 
of  the  family  are  descended  ;  m  particular,  the 
Talisker  branch  ;  so  that  his  name  is  much 
talked  of.  We  also  saw  his  bow,  which  hardly 
any  man  now  can  bend,  and  his  Glaytnore^ 
which  was  wielded  with  both  hands,  and  is  of  a 
prodigious  size.  We  saw  here  some  old  pieces 
of  iron  armour,  immensely  heavy.  The  broad- 
swoixi  now  used,  though  called  the  daymen 
{t.e,  the  great  sword)^  is  much  smaller  than  thai 
used  in  Rorie  More's  time.  There  is  hardly  a 
target  now  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands.  Aftei 
the  disarming  act,  they  made  them  serve  as 
covers  to  their  butter-milk  barrels ;  a  kind  of 
change,  like  beating  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Works  (the  folio 
edition)  happened  to  lie  in  a  window  in  the 
dining-room.  I  asked  Dr  Johnson  to  look  at  the 
"  Characteres  Advocatorum."  He  allowed  him 
power  of  mind,  and  that  he  understood  very 
well  what  he  tells  ;  but  said,  that  there  was  too 
much  declamation,  and  that  the  Latin  was  not 
correct  He  found  fault  with  appropinquahant^ 
in  the  character  of  Gilmour.  I  tried  him  with 
the  opposition  between  ^/<7r/ff  zxiApalma^  in  the 
comparison  between  Gilmour  and  Nisbet,  which 
Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Lords  of 
Session,  thinks  difficult  to  be  understood.  The 
words  are  ^'' penes  ilium  gloria,  penes  huncpalmoT 
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In  a  short  Account  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
which  I  published  some  years  ago,  I  applied 
these  words  to  the  two  contending  parties,  and 
explained  them  thus :  "  The  popular  party  has 
most  eloquence ;  Dr  Robertson's  party  most 
influence."  I  was  very  desirous  to  hear  Dr 
Johnson's  explication.  JOHNSON :  "  I  see  no 
difficulty.  Gilmour  was  admired  for  his  parts  ; 
Nisbet  carried  his  cause  by  his  skill  in  law. 
Pcdma  is  victory."  I  observed,  that  the  char- 
acter of  Nicholson,  in  this  book  resembled  that 
of  Burke  :  for  it  is  said,  in  one  place,  "/»  omnes 
lusos  dfjocos  se  scepe  resoh/ebatj*  and,  in  another, 
*''' sed  accipiiris  tncre  e  conspectu  aliquando 
astantiunt  sublimi  si  protrahens  volaHi^  in 
prcedavt  miro  impetu  descendtbat^i  JOHNSON  : 
'^  No,  Sir ;  I  never  heard  Burke  make  a  good 
joke  in  my  life."  BoswELL:  "But,  Sir,  you 
will  allow  he  is  a  hawk."  Dr  Johnson,  thinking 
that  I  meant  this  of  his  joking,  said,  "  No,  Sir, 
he  is  not  a  hawk  there.  He  is  the  beetle  in  the 
mire."  I  still  adhered  to  my  metaphor,—**  But 
he  soars  as  the  hawk."  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir ; 
but  he  catches  nothing."  M'Leod  asked,  what 
is  the  particular  excellence  of  Burke's  eloquence? 
Johnson  :  "Copiousness and fertilityof allasion? 
a  power  of  diversifying  his  matter,  by  placing  it 
in  various  relations.  Burke  has  great  informa-* 
tion,  and  great  command  of  lai^uage ;  though, 
in  my  opinion,  it  has  not  in  every  respect  the 
highest  elegance."  Boswell  :  "  Do  you  think. 
Sir,  that  Burke  has  read  Cicero  much  ?  "  John- 
son :  "  I  don't  believe  it,  Sir.  Burke  has  great 
knowledge,  great  fluency  of  words,  and  great 
promptness  of  ideas,  so  that  he  can  speak  with 
great  illustration  on  any  subject  that  comes 
before  him.  He  is  neither  like  Cicero  nor  like 
Demosthenes,  nor  like  anyone  else,  but  speaks 
as  well  as  he  can." 

In  the  65th  page  of  the  first  volume  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Dr  Johnson  pointed  out  a 
paragraph  beginning  with  Aristotle^  and  told 
me  there  was  an  error  in  the  text,  which  he  bade 
me  try  to  discover.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  hit 
it  at  once.  As  the  passage  is  printed,  it  is  said 
that  the  devil  answers  even  in  engines,  I  cor- 
rected it  to — ever  in  cenigmas.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  a  good  critic  This  would  have  been 
a  great  thing  to  do  in  the  text  of  an  ancieat 
author." 

Thursday,  xtth  September, 

Last  night  much  care  was  taken  of  Dr  John- 
son, who  was  still  distressed  by  his  cold.  He 
had  hitherto  most  strangely  slept  without  a 
night-cap.  Miss  M*Leod  made  him  a  large 
flannel  one,  and  he  was  prevailed  with  to  drink 
a  little  brandy  when  he  was  going  to  bed.  He 
has  great  virtue  in  not  drinking  wine  or  any 
fermented  liquor,  because,  as  he  acknowledged 
to  us,  he  could  not  do  it  in  moderation.     Lady 

*  He  often  indulged  himself  in  every  spedes  of  pleasantry  and 
wit. 

t  But  like  the  hawk,  having  soared  with  a  lofty  flight  to  a 
height  which  the  eye  could  not  reach,  he  was  wont  to  swoop  upon 
his  quarry  with  wooderful  rapidity. 


M*Leod  would  hardly  believe  him,  and  said,  "  I 
am  sure.  Sir,  you  would  not  carr>'  it  too  far." 
Johnson  ;  *'  Nay,  madam,  it  carried  me.  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  long  illness  to  leave  it  ofl*. 
It  was  then  prescribed  to  me  not  to  drink  wine  ; 
and  having  broken  off  the  habit,  I  have  never 
returned  to  it.** 

In  the  argument  on  Tuesday  night  about 
natural  goodness,  Dr  Johnson  denied  that  any 
child  was  better  than  another,  but  by  difference 
of  instruction  ;  though,  in  consequence  of  greater 
attention  being  paid  to  instruction  by  one  child 
than  another,  and  of  a  variety  of  imperceptible 
causes,  such  as  instruction  being  counteracted 
by  servants,  a  notion  was  conceived  that  of  two 
children  equally  well  educated,  one  was  natur- 
ally much  worse  than  another.  He  owned,  this 
morning,  that  one  might  have  a  greater  apti- 
tude to  learn  than  another,  and  that  we  inherit 
dispositions  from  our  parents.  "I  inherited," 
said  he,  "a  vile  melancholy  from  my  father, 
which  has  made  me  mad  all  my  life,  at  least 
not  sober."  Lady  M*Leod  wondered  he  should 
tell  this.  "Madam,"  said  I,  "he  knows  that 
with  that  madness  he  is  superior  to  other  men." 

I  have  often  been  astonished  with  what  exact- 
ness and  perspicuity  he  will  explain  the  process 
of  any  art.  He  this  morning  explained  to  us 
all  the  operation  of  coining,  and,  at  night,  all 
the  operation  of  brewing,  so  very  clearly,  that 
Mr  M*Queen  said,  when  he  heard  the  first,  he 
thought  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Mint ;  when  he 
heard  the  second,  that  he  had  been  bred  a 
brewer, 

I  was  elated  by  the  thought  of  having  been 
able  to  entice  such  a  man  to  this  remote  part  of 
the  world.  A  ludicrous,  yet  just  image  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind,  which  I  expressed  to 
the  company.  I  compared  myself  to  a  dog  who 
has  got  hold  of  a  large  piece  of  meat,  and  runs 
away  with  it  to  a  comer,  where  he  may  devour 
it  in  peace,  without  any  fear  of  others  taking  it 
from  him.  "  In  London,  Reynolds,  Beauclerk, 
and  all  of  them,  are  contending  who  shall  enjoy 
Eh"  Johnson's  conversation.  We  are  feastmg 
upon  it,  undisturbed,  at  Dunvegan.*' 

It  was  still  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  Dr 
Johnson,  however,  walked  out  with  M*Leod, 
and  saw  Rorie  More's  cascade  in  full  perfection. 
Colonel  M'Leod,  instead  of  being  all  life  and 
gaiety,  as  I  have  seen  him,  was  at  present 
grave,  and  somewhat  depressed  by  his  anxious 
concern  about  M*Leod's  affairs,  and  by  finding 
some  gentlemen  of  the  clan  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  act  a  generous  or  affectionate  part  to 
their  Chief  in  his  distress,  but  bargaining  with 
him  as  with  a  stranger.  However,  he  was 
agreeable  and  polite,  and  Dr  Johnson  said,  he 
was  a  very  pleasing  man.  My  fellow-traveller 
and  I  talked  of  going  to  Sweden  ;  and,  while  we 
were  settling  our  plan,  I  expressed  a  pleasure 
in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  king.  Johnson  : 
"  I  doubt,  Sir,  if  he  would  speak  to  us."  Colonel 
M*Leod  said,  "  I  am  sure  Mr  Boswell  would 
speak  to  A/w."  But,  seeing  me  a  little  discon- 
certed by  his  remark,  he  politely  added,  "and 
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with  great  propriety."  Here  let  me  offer  a 
short  defence  of  that  propensity  in  my  disposi- 
tion, to  which  this  gentleman  alluded.  It  has 
procured  me  much  happiness.  I  hope  it  does 
not  deserve  so  hard  a  name  as  either  forward- 
ness or  impudence.  If  I  know  myself,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  eagerness  to  share  the 
society  of  men  distinguished  cither  by  their 
rank  or  their  talents,  and  a  diligence  to  attain 
what  I  desire.  If  a  man  is  praised  for  seeking 
knowledge,  though  mountains  and  seas  are  in 
his  way,  may  he  not  be  pardoned,  whose  ardour, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  leads  him 
to  encounter  difficulties  as  great,  though  of  a 
different  kind  ? 

After  the  ladies  were  gone  from  table,  we 
talked  of  the  Highlanders  not  having  sheets ; 
and  this  led  us  to  consider  the  advantage  of 
wearing  linen.  JOHNSON  :  "  All  animal  sub- 
stances are  less  cleanly  than  vegetables.  Wool, 
of  which  flannel  is  made,  is  an  animal  substance ; 
flannel  therefore  is  not  so  cleanly  as  linen.  I 
remember  I  used  to  think  tar  dirty  ;  but  when  I 
knew  it  to  be  only  a  preparation  of  the  juice  of 
the  pine,  I  thought  so  no  longer.  It  is  not  dis- 
agreeable to  have  the  gum  that  oozes  from  a 
plumb- tree  upon  your  fingers,  because  it  is 
vegetable  ;  but  if  you  have  any  candle-grease, 
any  tallow  upon  your  fingers,  you  are  uneasy 
till  you  rub  it  off.  I  have  often  thought,  that,  if 
I  kept  a  seraglio,  the  ladies  should  all  wear 
linen  gowns,  or  cotton  ;  I  mean  stuffs  made  of 
vegetable  substances.  I  would  have  no  silk ; 
you  cannot  tell  when  it  is  clean  :  it  will  be  very 
nasty  before  it  is  perceived  to  be  so.  Linen 
detects  its  own  dirtiness." 

To  hear  the  grave  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  "that 
majestic  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom," 
while  sitting  solemn  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  talk,  ex  cathedra,  of  his  keeping  a 
seraglio,  and  acknowledge  that  the  supposition 
had  often  been  in  his  thoughts,  struck  me  so 
forcibly  with  ludicrous  contrast,  that  I  could 
not  but  laugh  immoderately.  He  was  too  proud 
to  submit,  even  for  a  moment,  to  be  the  object 
of  ridicule,  and  instantly  retaliated  with  such 
keen  sarcastic  wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  de- 
grading images,  of  every  one  of  which  I  was  the 
object,  that,  though  I  can  bear  such  attacks 
as  well  as  most  men,  I  yet  found  myself  so  much 
the  sport  of  all  the  company,  that  I  would  gladly 
expunge  from  my  mind  every  trace  of  this  severe 
retort. 

Talking  of  our  friend  Langton's  house  in  Lin- 
colnshire, he  said,  "  the  old  house  of  the  family 
was  burnt.  A  temporary  building  was  erected 
in  its  room  ;  and  to  this  day  they  have  been 
always  adding  as  the  family  increased.  It  is 
like  a  shirt  made  for  a  man  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  enlarged  always  as  he  grows  older." 

We  talked  to-night  of  Luther's  allowing  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  two  wives,  and  that  it  was 
with  the  consent  of  the  wife  to  whom  he  was 
first  married.  JOHNSON  :  "  There  was  no  harm 
in  this,  so  far  as  she  was  only  concerned,  because 
volenti  non  sit  injuria.     But  it  was  an  offence 


against  the  general  order  of  society,  and  against 
the  law  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  one  man  and 
one  woman  are  to  be  united.  No  man  can  have 
two  wives,  but  by  preventing  somebody  else 
from  having  one." 

Friday,  \^th  September. 

After  dinner  yesterday,  we  had  a  conversation 
upon  cunning.  M*Leod  said  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  cunning  people ;  but  would  let  them 
play  their  tricks  about  him  like  monkeys.  **  But," 
said  I,  "they'll  scratch;"  and  Mr  McQueen 
added,  "  The/ll  invent  new  tricks,  as  soon  as 
you  find  out  what  they  do."  JOHNSON  :  "  Cun- 
ning has  effect  from  the  credulity  of  others, 
rather  than  from  the  abilities  of  those  who  are 
cunning.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  talents 
to  lie  and  deceive."  This  led  us  to  consider 
whether  it  did  not  require  great  abilities  to  be 
very  wicked.  Johnson:  "It  requires  great 
abilities  to  have  \ki^ power  of  being  very  wicked ; 
but  not  to  be  very  wicked.  A  man  who  has  the 
power,  which  great  abilities  procure  him,  may 
use  it  well  or  ill ;  and  it  requires  more  abilities 
to  use  it  well,  than  to  use  it  ill.  Wickedness  is 
always  easier  than  virtue ;  for  it  takes  the  short 
cut  to  everything.  It  is  much  easier  to  steal  a 
hundred  pounds,  than  to  get  it  by  labour,  or 
any  other  way.  Consider  only  what  act  of 
wickedness  requires  great  abilities  to  commit  it, 
when  once  the  person  who  is  to  do  it  has  the 
power  ;  for  there  is  the  distinction.  It  requires 
great  abilities  to  conquer  an  army,  but  none  to 
massacre  it  after  it  is  conquered." 

The  weather  this  day  was  rather  better  than 
any  that  we  had  since  we  came  to  Dunvegan. 
Mr  McQueen  had  often  mentioned  a  curious 
piece  of  antiquity  near  this,  which  he  called  a 
temple  of  the  Goddess  Anaitis.  Having  often 
talked  of  going  to  see  it,  he  and  I  set  out  after 
breakfast,  attended  by  his  servant,  a  fellow  quite 
like  a  savage.  I  must  observe  here,  that  in  Sky 
there  seems  to  be  much  idleness  ;  for  men  and 
boys  follow  you,  as  colts  follow  passengers  upon 
a  road.  The  usual  figure  of  a  Sky  boy  is  a 
lown^^  with  bare  legs  and  feet,  a  dirty  kilt^  ragged 
coat  and  waistcoat,  a  bare  head,  and  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  which,  I  suppose,  is  partly  to  help  the 
lazy  rogue  to  walk,  partly  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
a  defensive  weapon.  We  walked  what  is  called 
two  miles,  but  is  probably  four,  from  the  castle, 
till  we  came  to  the  sacred  place.  The  country 
around  is  a  black  dreary  moor  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept to  the  sea-coast,  towards  which  there  is  a 
view  through  a  valley  ;  and  the  farm  of  Bay 
shows  some  good  land.  The  place  itself  is  green 
ground,  being  well  drained,  by  means  of  a  deep 
glen  on  each  side,  in  both  of  which  there  runs  a 
rivulet  with  a  good  quantity  of  water,  formyy 
several  cascades,  which  make  a  considenibh. 
appearance  and  sound.  The  first  thing  we 
came  to  was  an  earthen  mound,  or  dyke,  ex-  ' 
tending  from  the  one  precipice  to  the  other.  A 
little  farther  on  was  a  strong  stone  wall,  not 
high,  but  very  thick,  extending   in   the   same 
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manner.  On  the  outside  of  it  were  the  ruins  of 
two  houses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entry  or 
gate  ta  it.  The  wall  is  built  all  along  of  un- 
cemented  stones,  but  of  so  large  a  size  as  to 
make  a  very  firm  and  durable  rampart.  It  has 
been  built  all  about  the  consecrated  ground, 
except  where  the  precipice  is  steep  enough  to 
form  an  enclosure  of  itself.  The  sacred  spot 
contains  more  than  two  acres.  There  are 
within  it  the  ruins  of  many  houses,  none  of  them 
large,  a  cairn,  and  many  graves  marked  by 
clusters  of  stones.  Mr  M*Queen  insisted  that 
the  ruin  of  a  small  building,  standing  east  and 
west,  was  actually  the  temple  of  the  Goddess 
Anaitis,  where  her  statue  was  kept,  and  from 
whence  processions  were  made  to  wash  it  in 
one  of  the  brooks.  There  is,  it  must  be  owned, 
a  hollow  road  visible  for  a  good  way  from  the 
entrance  ;  but  Mr  M*Queen,  with  the  keen  eye 
of  an  antiquary,  traced  it  much  farther  than  I 
could  perceive  it.  There  is  not  above  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  height  of  the  walls  now  remaining ; 
and  the  whole  extent  of  the  building  was  never, 
I  imagine,  greater  than  an  ordinary  Highland 
house.  Mr  McQueen  has  collected  a  great  deal 
of  learning  on  the  subject  of  the  temple  of 
Anaitis  ;  and  I  had  endeavoured,  in  my  journal, 
to  state  such  particulars  as  might  give  some 
idea  of  it,  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  but 
from  the  great  difficulty  of  describinj^  visible 
objects,  I  found  my  account  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  my  readers  would  probably  have  exclaimed 

**  And  write  about  it,  Goddess,  and  about  it ; " 

and  therefore  I  have  omitted  it 

When  we  got  home,  and  were  again  at  table 
with  Dr  Johnson,  we  first  talked  of  portraits. 
He  agreed  in  thinking  them  valuable  in  families. 
I  wished  to  know  which  he  preferred,  fine 
portraits,  or  those  of  which  the  merit  was  re- 
semblance. Johnson:  "Sir,  their  chief  excel- 
lence is  being  like."  BOSWELL:  "Are  you  of 
that  opinion  as  to  the  portraits  of  ancestors, 
whom  one  has  never  seen?"  Johnson:  "It 
then  becomes  of  more  consequence  that  they 
should  be  like;  and  I  would  have  them  in  the 
dress  of  the  times,  which  makes  a  piece  of 
history.  One  should  like  to  see  how  Rorie  More 
looked.  Truth,  Sir,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
these  things."  Mr  M*Queen  observed,  that  if 
you  think  it  of  no  consequence  whether  portraits 
are  like,  if  they  are  but  well  painted,  you  may  be 
indifferent  whether  a  piece  of  history  is  true  or 
not,  if  well  told. 

Dr  Johnson  said  at  breakfast  to-day,  "  that  it 
was  but  of  late  that  historians  bestowed  pains 
and  attention  in  consulting  records,  to  attain  to 
accuracy.  Bacon,  in  writing  his  History  of 
Henry  VII.,  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  any, 
but  to  have  just  taken  what  he  found  in  other 
histories,  and  blended  it  with  what  he  learnt  by 
tradition."  He  agreed  with  me  that  there  should 
be  a  chronicle  kept  in  every  considerable  family, 
to  preserve  the  characters  and  transactions  of 
successive  generations. 

After  dinner  I  started  the  subject  of  the  temple 


of  Anaitis.     Mr  M*Queen  had  laid  stress  on  the 
name  given  to  the  place  by  the  country  people, 
Ainnitj  and  added,  "  I  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  this  piece  of  antiquity,  till  I  met  with  the 
Anaitidis  delubrum  in    Lydia,    mentioned   by 
Pausanias  and  the  elder  Pliny."    Dr  Johnson, 
with  his  usual  acuteness,  examined  Mr  M*Queen 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ainnitj  in  Erse ; 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  water-place^  or  a  place 
near  water,  "  which,"  said  Mr  M*Queen, "  agrees 
with   all   the   descriptions   of  the   temples    of 
that  goddess,  which  were  situated  near  rivers, 
that  Uiere  might  be  water  to  wash  the  statue." 
Johnson:  "Nay,  Sir,  the  argument  from  the 
name  is  gone.    The  name  is  exhausted  by  what 
we  see.    We  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a  distance 
for  what  we  can  pick  up  under  our  feet     Had  it 
been  an  accidental  name,  the  similarity  between 
it  and  Anaitis  might  have  had  something  in  it ; 
but  it  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  physiological  name.** 
Macleod  said,  Mr  McQueen's  knowledge  of  ety- 
mology had  destroyed  his  conjecture.  J  OHNSON  : 
"Yes,  Sir;  Mr  M*Queen  is  like  the  eagle  men- 
tioned by  Waller,  who  was  shot  with  an  arrow 
feathered  from  his  own  wing."    Mr  M*Queen 
would   not,  however,  give    up  his  conjecture. 
Johnson  :  "  You  have  one  possibility  for  you, 
and    all  the  possibilities    against  )[0U.      It  is 
possible  it  may  be  the  temple  of  Anaitis.     But  it 
IS  also  possible  that  it  may  be  a  fortification;  or 
it  may  be  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  as  the 
first  Christians  often  chose  remote  and  wild 
places,  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind:  or, 
if  it  was  a  heathen  temple,  it  may  have  been 
built  near  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of  lustration ; 
and  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  divinities,  to 
whom  it  may  have  been  dedicated,  that  the 
chance  of  its  being  a  temple  of  Anaitis  is  hardly 
anything.     It  is  like  throwing  a  grain  of  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore  to-day,  and  thinking  you  may 
find  it  to-morrow.     No,  Sir,  this  temple,  like 
many  an  ill-built  edifice,  tumbles  down  oefore  it 
is  roofed  in."    In  his  triumph  over  the  reverend 
antiquarian,  he  indulged  himself  in  a  conceit; 
for,  some  vestige  of  the  cUtar  of  the  goddess 
being  much  insisted  on  in  support  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, he  said,  "  Mr  M*Queen  is  fighting  pro 
aris  etfodsP 

It  was  wonderful  how  well  time  passed  in  a 
remote  castle,  and  in  dreary  weather.  After 
supper,  we  talked  of  Pennant.  It  was  objected 
that  he  was  superficial.  Dr  Johnson  defended 
him  warmly.  He  said,  "Pennant  has  greater 
variety  of  enquiry  than  almost  any  man,  and  has 
told  us  more  than  perhaps  one  in  ten  thousand 
could  have  done,  in  the  time  that  he  took.  He 
has  not  said  what  he  was  to  tell;  so  you  cannot 
find  fault  with  him,  for  what  he  has  not  told.  If 
a  man  comes  to  look  for  fishes,  you  cannot 
blame  him  if  he  does  not  attend  to  fowls." 
"But,"  said  Colonel  M*Leod,  "he  mentions  the 
unreasonable  rise  of  rents  in  the  Highlands,  and 
says,  *•  the  gentlemen  are  for  emptying  the  bag, 
without  filling  it;'  for  that  is  the  phrase  he  uses. 
Why  does  he  not  tell  how  to  fill  it  ?"  Johnson: 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  end  of  negative  criticism.    He 
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tells  what  he  observes,  and  as  much  as  he 
chooses.  If  he  tells  what  is  not  true,  >'ou  may 
find  fault  with  him;  but,  though  he  tells  that  the 
land  is  not  well  cultivated,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
tell  how  it  may  be  well  cultivated.  If  1  tell  that 
many  of  the  Highlanders  go  barefooted,  I  am 
not  obliged  to  tell  how  they  may  get  shoes. 
Pennant  tells  a  fact.  He  need  go  no  fartlier, 
except  he  pleases.  He  exhausts  nothing;  and 
no  subject  whatever  has  yet  been  exhausted. 
But  Pennant  has  surely  told  a  great  deal.  Here 
is  a  man  six  feet  high,  and  you  are  angry  because 
he  is  not  seven."  Notwithstanding  this  eloquent 
Oratio  pro  Pennantio^  which  they  who  have 
read  this  gentleman's  Tours,  and  recollect  the 
Savage  and  the  Shopkeeper  at  Monboddo,  will 
probably  impute  to  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
I  still  think  that  he  had  better  have  given  more 
attention  to  fewer  things,  than  have  thrown 
together  such  a  number  of  imperfect  accounts. 

Saturday,  i8M  September. 

Before  breakfast,  Dr  Johnson  came  up  to  my 
room,  to  forbid  me  to  mention  that  this  was  his 
birthday;  but  I  told  him  I  had  done  it  already; 
at  which  he  was  displeased  ;  I  suppose  from 
wishing  to  have  nothing  particular  done  on  his 
account.  Lady  M^Leod  and  I  got  into  a  warm 
dispute.  She  wanted  to  build  a  house  upon  a 
farm  wliich  she  has  taken,  about  five  miles  from 
the  castle,  and  to  make  gardens  and  other  orna- 
ments there;  all  of  which  I  approved  of;  but 
insisted  that  the  seat  of  the  family  should  always 
be  upon  the  rock  of  Dunvegan.  Johnson: 
"Ay,  in  time  we'll  build  all  round  this  rock. 
You  may  make  a  very  good  house  at  the  farm ; 
but  it  must  not  be  such  as  to  tempt  the  Laird 
of  M'Leod  to  go  thither  to  reside.  Most  of  the 
great  families  of  England  have  a  secondary 
residence,  which  is  called  a  jointure  house ;  let 
the  new  house  be  of  that  kmd."  The  lady  in- 
sisted that  the  rock  was  very  inconvenient;  that 
there  was  no  place  near  it  where  a  good  garden 
could  be  made;  that  it  must  always  be  a  rude 
place;  that  it  was  a  Herculean  labour  to  make 
a  dinner  here.  I  was  vexed  to  find  the  alloy  of 
modem  refinement  in  a  lady  who  had  so  much 
old  family  spirit.  " Madam,"  said  I,  "if  once  you 
quit  this  rock,  there  is  no  knowing  wheic  you 
may  setde.  You  move  five  miles  first; — then 
to  St  Andrews,  as  the  late  Laird  did; — then  to 
Edinburgh;— and  so  on  till  you  end  at  Hamp- 
stead,  or  in  France.  No,  no;  keep  to  the  rock: 
it  is  the  very  jewel  of  the  estate.  It  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  let  down  from  Heaven  by  the  four 
comers,  to  be  the  residence  erf  a  Chief.  Have 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  upon 
it,  but  never  leave  Roric  More's  cascade." 
"  But,"  said  she,  "  is  it  not  enough  if  we  keep  it  ? 
Must  we  never  have  more  convenience  than 
Rorie  More  had  ?  he  had  his  beef  brought  to 
dinner  in  one  basket,  and  his  bread  in  another. 
Why  not  as  well  be  Rorie  More  all  over,  as  live 
upon  his  rock?  And  should  not  we  tire,  in 
looking  perpetually  on  tills  rock?     it  is  very 


well  for  you,  who  have  a  fine  place,  and  eyeiy- 
thing  easy,  to  talk  thus,  and  think  of  chainii^ 
honest  folks  to  a  rock.  You  would  not  live 
upon  it  yourself.**  •*Yes,  madam,"  said  I,  "I 
would  live  upon  it,  were  I  Laird  of  M*Leod, 
and  should  be  tmhappy  if  I  were  not  upon  it.* 
Johnson  (with  a  strong  voice  and  most  deter- 
mined manner):  "  Madam,  rather  than  quit  the 
old  rock,  Boswell  would  live  in  the  pit;  he  would 
make  his  bed  in  the  dungeon."  I  felt  a  degree 
of  elation  at  finding  my  resolute  feudal  en- 
thusiasm thus  confirmed  by  such  a  sanctioo. 
The  lady  was  puzzled  a  little.  She  still  returned 
to  her  pretty  farm,  rich  ground,  fine  garden. 
"Madam,"  said  Dr  Johnson,  '*were  they  in  Asia, 
I  would  not  leave  the  rock."  My  opinion  on 
this  subject  is  still  the  same.  An  ancient  fiamily 
residence  ought  to  be  a  primary  object;  and 
though  the  situation  of  Dunvegan  be  such  that 
little  can  be  done  here  in  gardening,  or  pleasure- 
ground,  yet,  in  addition  to  the  veneration  Ac- 
quired by  the  lapse  of  time,  it  has  many  circum- 
stances of  natural  grandeur  suited  to  the  seat  of 
a  Highland  Chief:  it  has  the  sea,  islands,  rocks, 
hills,  a  noble  cascade;  and  when  the  famil)i^is 
again  in  opulence,  something  may  be  done  by 
art.** 

Mr  Donald  M*Queen  went  away  to-day,  in 
order  to  preach  at  Bracadale  next  day.  We 
were  so  comfortably  situated  at  Dunvegan,  that 
Dr  Johnson  could  hardly  be  moved,  from  it.  I 
proposed  to  him  that  we  should  leave  it  on 
Monday.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  **1  will  not  go  before 
Wednesday.  I  will  have  some  more  of  this 
good."  However,  as  the  weather  was  at  this 
season  so  bad,  and  so  very  uncertain,  and  we 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  yet,  Mr  M*Queen  and  i 
prevailed  with  him  to  agree  to  set  out  on 
Monday,  if  the  day  should  be  good.  Mr  McQueen, 
though  it  was  inconvenient  for  him  to  be  absent 
from  his  harvest,  engaged  to  wait  on  Monday 
at  Ulinish  for  us.  When  he  was  going  a.^j'ay, 
Dr  Johnson  said,  "I  shall  ever  retain  ^  grear 
regard  for  you;"  then  asked  him  if  he  had  the 
"  Rambler."  Mr  M*Queen  said,  "  No;  but  my 
brother  has  it.*  JOHNSON:  "Have  you  the 
"Idler*'?  McQueen:  "No,  Sir."  Johnson: 
"  Then  I  will  order  one  for  you  at  EdinbutTg^h, 
which  you  will  keep  in  remembrance  of  me." 
Mr  M 'Queen  was  much  pleased  with  this.  He 
expressed  to  me,  in  the  strongest  terms,  •'his 
admiration  of  Dr  Johnson's  wonderftil  know- 
ledge, and  ever}'  other  quality  for  which  he  is 
distinguished.  I  asked  Mr  M'Queen,  if  he  was 
satisfied  with  being  a  minister  in  Sky.  He  said 
he  was  ;  but  he  owned  that  his  forefathers 
having  been  so  long  there,  and  his  having  been 
born  there,  made  a  chief  ingredient  in  forming 
his  contentment.  I  should  have  mentioned, 
that  on  our  left  hand,  between  Portree  and  Dr 
Macleod^s  house,  Mr  ^ 'Queen  told  me  there 
had  been  a  college  of  the  Knights  Templars;  that 
tradiiion  said  so;  and  that  there  was  a  ruin  re- 
maining of  their  church,  which  had  been  burnt: 
but  I  confess  Dr  Johnson  has  weakened  my 
belief  in  remote  tradition.     In  the  dispute  about 
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Anaitis,  Mr  McQueen  said,  Asia  Minor  was 
peopled  by  Scythians,  and,  as  they  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  same  religion  might 
be  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sky.  JOHNSON:  "Alas  1 
Sir,  what  can  a  nation  that  has  not  letters  tell 
of  its  original  ?  I  have  always  difficulty  to  be 
patient  when  I  hear  authors  gravely  quoted,  as 
giving  accounts  of  savage  nations,  whichaccounts 
they  had  from  the  savages  themselves.  What 
can  the  M^Craas  tell  about  themselves  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  ?  There  is  no  tracing  the  con- 
nection of  ancient  nations,  but  by  language; 
and  therefore  I  am  always  sorry  when  any  lan- 
guage is  lost,  because  languages  are  the  pedigree 
of  nations.  If  you  find  the  same  language  in 
distant  countries,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  in- 
habitants of  each  have  been  the  same  people; 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  find  the  languages  a  good 
deal  the  same  ;  for  a  word  here  and  there  being 
the  same  will  not  do.  Thus  Butler,  in  his 
*  Hudibras,'  remembering  that  Penguin,  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  signifies  a  bird  with  a  white 
head,  and  that  the  same  word  has,  in  Wales, 
the  signification  of  a  white-headed  wench  {pen 
head,  and  guin  white)  by  way  of  ridicule,  con- 
«:ludes  that  the  people  of  those  Straits  arc 
Welsh." 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M*Lean, 
nephew  to  the  Laird  of  the  Isle  of  Muck,  came 
this  morning ;  and,  just  as  we  sat  down  to 
dinner,  came  the  Laird  of  the  Isle  of  Muck 
liimaelf,  his  lady,  sister  to  Talisker,  two  other 
ladies  their  relations,  and  a  daughter  of  the  late 
M*Leod  of  Hamer,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
second  sight,  under  the  designation  of  Thcophilus 
Jnsuianus,  It  was  somewhat  droll  to  hear  this 
Laird  called  by  his  title.  Muck  would  ha\'e 
sounded  ill ;  so  he  was  called  Isle  of  Muck,  which 
went  off  with  great  readiness.  The  name,  as 
now  written,  is  unseemly,  but  is  not  so  bad  in 
the  original  Erse,  which  is  Mouac/t,  signifying 
the  Sows'  Island.  Buchanan  calls  it  Insula 
Porcorum,  It  is  so  called  from  its  form.  Some 
call  it  Isle  of  Monk.  The  Laird  insists  that  this 
is  the  proper  name.  It  was  formerly  church 
land  belonging  to  Icolmkill,  and  a  hermit  lived 
in  it  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  Laird  said,  he 
had  seven  score  of  souls  upon  it.  Last  year  he 
had  eighty  persons  inoculated,  mostly  children, 
but  some  of  them  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
agreed  with  the  surgeon  to  come  and  do  it,  at 
half-a-crown  a  head.  It  is  very  fertile  in  com, 
of  which  they  export  some ;  and  its  coasts 
abound  in  fish.  A  tailor  comes  there  six  times 
in  a  year.  They  get  a  good  blacksmith  from 
the  Isle  of  Egg. 

Sunday,  19M  Sep f ember. 

It  was  rather  worse  weather  than  any  that  we 
had  yet.  At  breakfast  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  Some 
cunning  men  choose  fools  for  their  wives,  thinking 
to  manage  them,  but  they  always  fail  There  is 
a  spaniel  fool  and  a  mule  fool.  The  spaniel  fool 
may  be  made  to  do  by  beating.    The  mule  fool 


will  neither  do  by  words  or  blows  ;  and  the 
spaniel  fool  often  turns  mule  at  last :  and  suppose 
a  fool  to  be  made  do  pretty  well,  you  must  have 
the  continual  trouble  of  making  her  do.  Depend 
upon  it,  no  woman  is  the  worse  for  sense  and 
knowledge."  Whether  afterwards  he  meant 
merely  to  say  a  polite  thing,  or  to  give  his 
opinion,  I  could  not  be  sure ;  but  he  added, 
"  Men  know  that  women  are  an  over-match  for 
them,  and  therefore  they  choose  the  weakest 
or  most  ignorant.  If  they  did  not  think  so, 
they  never  could  be  afraid  of  women  knowing 
as  much  as  themselves."  In  justice  to  the  sex, 
I  think  it  but  candid  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  a 
subsequent  conversation,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
serious  in  what  he  had  said. 

He  came  to  my  room  this  morning  before 
breakfast,  to  read  my  Journal,  which  he  has  done 
all  along.  He  often  before  said,  *'  I  take  great 
delight  in  reading  it."  To-day  he  said,  "You 
improve :  it  grows  better  and  better."  I  observed, 
there  was  a  danger  of  my  getting  a  habit  of 
writing  in  a  slovenly  manner.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
"it  is  not  written  in  a  slovenly  manner.  It 
might  be  printed,  were  the  subject  fit  for 
printing."*  While  Mr  Beaton  preached  to  us 
m  the  dining-room,  Dr  Johnson  sat  in  his  o^n 
room,  where  I  saw  lying  before  him  a  volinne 
of  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  the  "  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety,"  Monboddo's  "  Origin  of  Language,"  and 
Sterne's  "  Sermons."  He  asked  me  to-day,  how 
it  happened  that  we  were  so  little  together :  I 
told  him,  my  Journal  took  up  much  time.  Yet, 
on  reflection,  it  appeared  strange  to  me,  that 
although  I  will  run  from  one  end  of  London  to 
another,  to  pass  an  hoar  with  him,  I  should  omit 
to  seize  any  spare  time  to  be  in  his  company, 
when  I  am  settled  in  the  same  house  with  him. 
But  my  Journal  is  really  a  task  of  much  time 
and  labour,  and  he  forbids  me  to  contract  it. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  place,  that  Dr 
Johnson  told  Mr  M'Queen  that  he  had  found  the 
belief  of  the  second  sight  universal  in  Sky,  except 
among  the  clergy,  who  seemed  determined 
against  it.  I  took  the  liberty  to  observe  to  Mr 
McQueen,  that  the  clergy  were  actuated  by  a 
kind  of  vanity.  "The  world,"  say  they,  "takes 
us  to  be  credulous  men  in  a  remote  comer. 
We'll  show  them  that  ^'c  are  more  enlightened 
than  they  think."  The  worthy  man  said,  that 
his  disbelief  of  it  was  from  his  not  finding 
sufficient  evidence ;  but  I  could  perceive  that 
he  was  prejudiced  against  it. 

After  dinner  to-day,  we  talked  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  of  Lady  Grange's  being  sent  to  St 
Kilda,  and  confined  there  for  several  years, 
without  any  means  of  relief.t    Dr  Johnson  said, 

*  As  I  hMne  faithfully  recorded  so  manv  minute  particnlars,  I 
hop*  I  ftlmll  be  pardoned  for  inserting  so  nattering  an  eocomium 
on  what  is  now  offered  to  the  pablic. 

f  The  true  story  of  tbb  lady,  which  happened  in  this  century, 
is  as  frightfully  romantic  as  if  it  had  been  the  fiction  of  a  gloomy 
fancy.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session  in  Scot- 
land, a  man  of  the  vcrf  first  blood  of  hn  cotmtry.  For  some 
myBterious  reasons,  wfaidi  have  never  been  discovered,  she  was 
seiied  and  carried  off  in  the  dark,  she  knew  not  by  whom,  and 
by  nightly  journeys  was  conveyed  to  the  Highland  shores,  from 
whence  she  was  transijorted  by  sea  to  the  remote  rock  of  St 
Kilda,  where  she  remained,  amongst  its  few  wild  inhabitants,  a 
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if  M'Lcod  would  let  it  be  knon-n  that  he  had 
such  a  place  for  naughty  ladies,  be  might  make 
it  a  very  profitable  island.  We  had,  in  the 
course  of  our  tour,  heard  of  St  Kilda  poetrj'. 
Dr  Johnson  obsened,  " it  must  be  very  poor, 
because  they  have  verj-  few  images."  Boswell  : 
*' There  may  be  a  poetical  genius  shown  in 
combining  these,  and  in  making  poetry  of  them." 
Johnson  :  *'  Sir,  a  man  cannot  make  fire  but  in 
proportion  as  he  has  fuel.  He  cannot  coin 
guineas  but  in  proportion  as  he  has  gold."  At 
tea  he  talked  of  his  intending  to  go  to  Italy  in 
1775.  M*Leod  said,  he  would  like  Paris  better. 
Johnson  :  "  No,  sir ;  there  are  none  of  the 
French  literati  now  alive,  to  \isit  whom  I  would 
cross  a  sea.  I  can  find  in  Bufibn's  book  all 
that  he  can  say."* 

After  supper  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  that  prize- 
fighting is  gone  out;  every  art  should  be  pre- 
ser\'ed,  and  the  art  of  defence  is  surely  important 
It  is  absurd  that  our  soldiers  should  have  swords, 
and  not  be  taught  the  use  of  them.  Prize- 
fighting made  people  accustomed  not  to  be  ! 
alarmed  at  seemg  their  own  blood,  or  feeling  j 
a  little  pain  from  a  wound.  I  think  the  heavy  ' 
glaymore  was  an  ill-contrived  weapon.  A  man 
could  only  strike  once  with  it.  It  employed 
both  his  hands,  and  he  must  of  course  be  soon 
£Eitigued  with  wielding:  it;  so  that  if  his  antagonist 
could  only  keep  pla)nn^  a  while,  he  was  sure  of 
him.  I  would  fight  with  a  dirk  against  Rorie 
More's  sword.  I  could  ward  oflf  a  blow  with  a 
dirk,  and  then  run  in  upon  my  enemy.  When 
within  that  heavy  sword,  I  have  him;  he  is  quite 
helpless,  and  I  could  stab  him  at  my  leisure, 
like  a  calf  It  is  thought  by  sensible  military 
men,  that  the  English  do  not  enough  avail 
themselves  of  their  superior  strength  of  body 
against  the  French;  for  that  must  always  have 
a  great  advantage  in  pushing  with  bayonets.  I 
have  heard  an  officer  say,  that  if  women  could 
be  made  to  stand,  they  would  do  as  well  as  men 
in  a  mere  interchange  of  bullets  from  a  distance: 
but,  if  a  body  of  men  should  come  close  up  to 

forlorn  prisoner,  but  had  a  constant  supply  of  provisions,  and  a 
woman  to  wait  on  her.  No  inquiry  was  made  after  her,  till  she 
at  last  found  means  to  convey  a  letter  to  a  confidential  friend, 


ccr.veyed  to  M'Leod's  Island  of  Herries.  where  she  died. 

In  "Carstares's  State  Papers,"  we  find  an  authentic  narrative 
dl  Connor,  a  Catholic  pnest,  who  turned  Protestant,  being 
Mrized  by  some  of  Lord  Seaforth's  people,  and  detained  pisoner 
in  the  Island  of  Herries  several  years ;  he  was  fed  with  bread 
and  water,  and  lodged  in  a  house  where  he  was  exposed  to  the 
rains  and  cold.  Sir  James  Ogilvy  writes  (June  18,  1667)  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  himself,  were  to 
meet  next  day,  to  take  effecttial  methods  to  have  this  redressed. 
Connor  was  then  still  detained  (p.  3x0).     This  shows  what 

?rivate  oppression  might  in  the  last  century  be  practised  in  the 
iebridcs. 

In  the  same  collection,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  ^ves  a  picturesque 
account  of  an  embassy  from  tht  great  McNeil  0/ Barra^  as  that 
insular  Chief  used  to  be  denominated. — "I  received  a  letter 
yesterday  from  M'Ncil  of  Barra,  who  lives  very  far  off,  sent  by 
a  gentleman  in  all  formality,  offering  his  service,  which  had 
m^e  you  laugh  to  see  his  entry.  His  style  of  his  letter  runs  as 
if  he  were  of  another  Kingdom." — P.  643. 

•  1  doubt  the  justice  of  my  fellow-traveller's  remark  concern- 
ing the  French  literati,  many  of  whom,  I  am  told,  have  con- 
siderable  merit  in  conver>ation,  as  well  as  in  their  writings. 
That  of  Moasieur  de  Buffon,  in  particular,  I  am  well  asstired  is 
highly  instructive  and  entertaining. 


them,  then  to  be  sore  they  most  be  OTeroome ; 
now,^  said  he,  '*in  the  same  manner  the  weaker- 
bodied  French  must  be  o^-ercome  by  cor  strong 
soldiers." 

The  subject  of  duelling  was  introdiiced. 
Johnson  :  ^  There  is  no  case  in  England  where 
one  or  other  of  the  combatants  must  die:  if  yoo 
have  overcome  your  adversary  by  disarmiiig 
him,  that  is  sufficient,  though  )-ou  should  not 
kill  him;  your  honour,  or  the  honour  of  your 
family,  is  restored,  as  much  as  it  can  be  by  a 
duel.  It  is  cowardly  to  force  your  antagoiiist 
to  renew  the  combat,'  when  yon  know  that  yon 
have  the  advantage  of  him  by  superior  s&ilL 
You  might  just  as  well  go  and  cut  his  throat 
while  he  is  asleep  in  his  bed.  When  a  dud 
begins,  it  is  supposed  there  may  be  an  ecjnaUty; 
because  it  is  not  alwa>'s  skill  that  prevails.  It 
depends  much  on  presence  of  mind ;  nay,  oo 
accidents.  The  wind  may  be  in  a  man's  face. 
He  may  fall.  Many  such  things  may  decide 
the  superiority.  A  man  is  sufficiently  punished, 
by  bemg  called  out,  and  subjected  to  the  risk 
that  is  in  a  duel"  But  on  my  suggesting  that 
the  injured  person  is  equally  subjected  to  risk, 
he  fairly  owned  he  could  not  explain  the  ration- 
ality of  duelling. 

MOND.w,  Totk  September. 

When  I  awaked,  the  storm  was  higher  sti 
It  abated  about  nine,  and  the  sun  shone ;  bot  . 
rained  again  very  soon,  and  it  was  not  a  day  ^v 
travelling.  At  breakfast,  Dr  Johnson  told  oS) 
'*  there  was  once  a  pretty  good  tavern  in 
Catharine  Street  in  the  Strand,  where  very 
good  company  met  in  an  evening,  and  each 
man  called  for  his  own  half-pint  of  wine,  or 
gill,  if  he  pleased;  they  were  frugal  men,  and 
nobody  paid  but  for  what  he  himself  drank. 
The  house  furnished  no  supper;  but  a  woman 
attended  with  mutton-pies,  which  anybody  might 
purchase.  I  was  introduced  to  this  company  by 
Gumming  the  Quaker,  and  used  to  go  there 
sometimes  when  I  drank  wine.  In  the  last  age, 
when  my  mother  lived  in  London,  there  were 
two  sets  of  people,  those  who  gave  the  w^l,  and 
those  who  took  it;  the  peaceable  and  the 
quarrelsome.  When  I  returned  to  Lichfield, 
after  having  been  in  London,  my  mother  asked 
me,  whether  I  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the 
wall,  or  those  who  took  it.  Now,  it  is  fixed 
that  every  man  keeps  to  the  right;  or,  if  one 
is  taking  the  wall,  another  yields  it,  and  it  is 
never  a  dispute."  He  was  very  severe  on  a 
lady,  whose  name  was  mentioned.  He  said,  he 
would  have  sent  her  to  St  Kilda.  That  she  was 
as  bad  as  negative  badness  could  be,  and  stood 
in  the  way  of  what  was  good:  that  insipid  beauty 
would  not  go  a  great  way ;  and  that  such  a 
woman  might  be  cut  out  of  a  cabbage,  if  there 
was  a  skilful  artificer. 

M*Leod  was  too  late  in  coming  to  breakfast 
Dr  Johnson  said,  laziness  was  worse  than  the 
toothache.  BoswELL :  "I  cannot  agree  with 
you,  Sir ;  a  bason  of  cold  water  or  a  horse- 
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whip,  will  cure  laziness."  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir; 
it  will  only  put  off  the  fit ;  it  will  not  cure  the 
disease.  I  have  been  trying  to  cure  my  laziness 
all  my  life,  and  could  not  do  it."  BOSWELL  ; 
**  But  if  a  man  does  in  a  shorter  time  what  might 
be  the  labour  of  a  life,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  him."  JOHNSON  (perceiving  at 
once  that  I  alluded  to  him  and  his  Dictionary): 
"Suppose  that  flattery  to  be  true,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  world  would  have  no  right  to 
censure  a  man  ;  but  that  will  not  justify  him  to 
himself." 

After  breakfast,  he  said  to  me,  "  A  Highland 
Chief  should  now  endeavour  to  do  everything  to 
raise  his  rents,  by  means  of  the  industry  of  his 

Eeople.  Formerly,  it  was  right  for  him  to  have 
is  house  full  of  idle  fellows;  they  were  his  de- 
fenders, his  servants,  his  dependents,  his 
friends.  Now  they  may  be  better  employed. 
The  system  of  things  is  now  so  much  altered, 
that  the  family  cannot  have  influence  but  by 
riches,  because  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of 
ancient  feudal  times.  An  individual  of  a  family 
may  have  it;  but  it  cannot  now  belong  to  a 
family,  unless  you  could  have  a  perpetuity  of 
men  with  the  same  views.  M*Leod  has  four 
times  the  land  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has. 
I  think,  with  his  spirit,  he  may  in  time  make 
himself  the  greatest  man  in  the  king's  dominions; 
for  land  may  always  be  improved  to  a  certain 
degree.  I  would  never  have  any  man  sell  land, 
to  throw  money  into  the  funds,  as  is  often  done, 
or  to  try  any  other  species  of  trade.  Depend 
upon  it,  this  rage  of  trade  will  destroy  itself. 
You  and  I  shall  not  see  it;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  Trade  is 
like  gaming.  If  a  whole  company  are  game- 
sters, play  must  cease;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 
won.  When  all  nations  are  traders,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  trade,  and  it  will  stop 
first  where  it  is  brought  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Then  the  proprietors  of  land  only  will  be 
the  great  men."  I  observed,  it  was  hard  that 
M*Leod  should  find  ingratitude  in  so  many  of 
his  people.  JOHNSON:  "  Sir,  gratitude  is  a  fruit 
of  great  cultivation;  you  do  not  find  it  among 
gross  people."  I  doubt  of  this.  Nature  seems 
to  have  implanted  gratitude  in  all  living 
creatures.  The  lion,  mentioned  by  Aulus 
Gellius,*^  had  it.*  It  appears  to  me  that  culture, 
which  brings  luxury  and  selfishness  with  it,  has 
a  tendency  rather  to  weaken  than  promote  this 
affection. 

Dr  Johnson  said  this  morning,  when  talking  of 
our  setting  out,  that  he  was  in  the  state  in  which 
Lord  Bacon  represents  kings.  He  desired  the 
end,  but  did  not  like  the  means.  He  wished 
much  to  get  home,  but  was  unwilling  to  travel 
in  Sky.  "  You  are  like  kings  too  in  this,  Sir," 
said  I,  "that  you  must  act  under  the  direction 
of  others." 

Tuesday,  21st  September. 
The    uncertainty   of  our   present    situation 

*  Aol.  Gellitu,  Lib.  v.  c.  xiv. 


having  prevented  me  from  receiving  any  letters 
from  home  for  some  time,  I  could  not  help  being 
uneasy.  Dr  Johnson  had  an  advantage  over 
me,  in  this  respect,  he  having  no  wife  or  child 
to  occasion  anxious  apprehensions  in  his  mind. 
It  was  a  good  morning;  so  we  resolved  to  set 
out.  But,  before  quitting  this  castle,  where 
we  have  been  so  well  entertained,  let  me  give  a 
short  description  of  it. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  wall,  which  is  now  covered  with 
ivy.  A  square  court  is  formed  by  buildings  of 
different  ages,  particularly  some  towers,  said  to 
be  of  great  antiquity;  and  at  one  place  there  is 
a  row  of  false  cannon  of  stone.  There  is  a  very 
large  unfinished  pile,  four  stories  high,  which 
we  were  told  was  here  when  Leod^  the  first  of 
this  family,  came  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  married 
the  heiress  of  the  M*Crails,  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  Dun  vegan,  and  afterwards  acquired 
by  conquest  as  much  land  as  he  had  got  by 
marriage.  He  surpassed  the  house  of  Austria  ; 
for  he  was  felix  both  bella  ^erere  et  nubere, 
John  Breck  M*Leod,  the  grandfather  of  the  late 
laird,  began  to  repair  the  castle,  or  rather  to 
complete  it;  but  he  did  not  liveto  finish  his  under- 
taking. Not  doubting,  however,  that  he  should 
do  it,  he,  like  those  who  have  had  their  epitaphs 
written  before  they  died,  ordered  the  following 
inscription,  composed  by  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  to  be  cut  upon  a  broad  stone  above  one 
of  the  lower  windows,  where  it  still  remains  to 
celebrate  what  was  not  done,  and  to  serve  as  a 
memento  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
presumption  of  man: 

"Joannes  Macleod  Beganoduni  Dominus 
gentis  suae  Philarchus,***  Durinesiae  Haraiae 
Vatemesiae,  &c  ;  Baro  D.  Florae  Macdonald 
matrimonial!  vinculo  conjugatus  turrem  banc 
Beganodunensem  proavorum  habitaculum  longe 
vetustissimum  diu  penitus  labefectatam  Anno 
aerae  vulgaris  MDCLXXXVI  instauravit. 

**  Quern  stabilire  juvat  proavorum  tecta  vetusta, 
Omne  scelus  fugiat,  justitiamque  colat 
Vertit  in  aerias  turres  magalia  virtus, 
Inque  casas  humiles  tecta  superba  nefas." 

M*Leod  and  Talisker  accompanied  us.  We 
passed  by  the  papsh  church  of  Durinish.  The 
churchyard  is  not  enclosed,  but  a  pretty 
murmuring  brook  runs  along  one  side  of  it  In 
it  is  a  pyramid  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Lord  Lovat,  by  his  son  Lord  Simon, 
who  suffered  on  Tower  Hill.  It  is  of  freestone, 
and,  I  suppose,  about  thirty  feet  high.  There 
is  an  inscription  on  a  piece  of  white  marble 
inserted  in  it,  which  I  suspect  to  have  been  tlie 
composition  of  Lord  Lovat  himself,  being  much 
in  his  pompous  style: 

"  This  pyramid  was  erected  by  SiMON  LORI> 
Fraser  of  Lovat,  in  honour  of  Lord  Thomas 
his  Father,  a  Peer  of  Scotland,  and  Chief  of 
the  great  and  ancient  clan  of  the  Frasers. 
Being  attacked  for  his  birthright  by  the  family 
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of  Atholl,  then  in  power  and  favour  with 
King  William,  yet,  by  the  valour  and  fidehty 
of  his  clan,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Camp- 
bells, the  old  friends  and  allies  of  his  family, 
he  defended  his  birthright  with  such  greatness 
and  ferniety  of  soul,  and  such  valour  and 
activity,  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his  name, 
and  a  good  pattern  to  all  brave  Chiefs  of  clans. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  May,  1699,  in  the 
63rd  year  of  his  age,  in  Dun  vegan,  the  house 
of  the  Laikd  of  Mac  Lrod,  whose  sister  he 
had  married:  by  whom  he  had  the  above  Simon 
Lord  Fras£R  and,  several  other  children. 
And,  for  the  great  love  he  bore  to  the  family 
of  Mac  Leod,  he  desired  to  be  buried  near  his 
wife's  relations,  in  the  place  where  two  of  her 
uncles  lay.  And  his  son  Lord  Simon,  to  shew 
to  posterity  his  great  affection  for  his  mother's 
kindred,  the  brave  Mac  Leods,  chooses  rather 
to  leave  his  fatlier's  bones  with  them,  than 
carry  them  to  his  own  buriai<place,  near 
Lovat" 

I  have  preserved  this  inscription,  though  of  no 
great  value,  thinking  it  characteristical  of  a  man 
who  has  made  some  noise  in  the  world.  Dr 
Johnson  said,  it  was  poor  stufi^  such  as  Lord 
Lovat's  butler  might  have  written. 

I  observed,  in  this  churchyard,  a  parcel  of 
people  assembled  at  a  funeral,  before  the  grave 
was  dug.  The  coffin,  with  the  corpse  in  it,  was 
placed  on  the  groimd,  while  the  people  alter- 
nately assisted  in  making  a  grave.  One  man, 
at  a  little  distance,  was  busy  cutting  a  long  turf 
for  it,  with  the  crooked  spade  which  is  used  in 
Sky ;  a  very  awkward  instrument.  The  iron  part 
of  it  is  like  a  plough-coulter.  It  has  a  rude  tree 
for  a  handle,  in  which  a  wooden  pin  is  placed 
for  the  foot  to  press  upon.  A  traveller  might, 
without  further  enquir>',  have  set  this  down  as 
the  mode  of  burying  in  Sky.  I  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  the  usual  way  is  to  have  a  grave 
previously  dug. 

I  observed  to-day,  that  the  common  way  of 
carrying  home  their  grain  here  is  in  loads  on 
horseback.  They  have  also  a  few  sleds,  or  cars^ 
as  we  call  them  in  Ayrshire,  clumsily  made,  and 
rarely  used. 

We  got  to  Ulinish  about  six  o'clock,  and 
found  a  very  good  farmhouse,  of  two  stories. 
Mr  M*Leod  of  Ulinish,  the  sheriff-substitute  of 
the  island,  was  a  plain  honest  gentleman,  a  good 
deal  like  an  English  justice  of  peace  ;  not  much 
given  to  talk,  but  sufficiently  sagacious,  and 
somewhat  droll.  His  daughter,  though  she 
was  never  out  of  Sky,  was  a  very  well-bred 
woman.  Our  reverend  friend,  Mr  Donald 
M*Queen,  kept  his  appointment,  and  met  us 
here. 

Talking  of  Phipps's  voyage  to  the  North  Pole, 
Dr  Johnson  observed,  that  it  "  was  conjectured 
that  our  former  navigators  have  kept  too  near 
land,  and  so  have  found  the  sea  frozen  far  north, 
because  the  land  hinders  the  free  motion  of  the 
tide ;  but,  in  the  wide  ocean,  where  the  waves 
tumble  at  their  full  convenience,  it  is  imagined 
that  the  frost  does  not  take  eflect." 


Wednesday,  22nd  Slumber. 

In  the  morning  I  walked  out,  and  saw  a  sbip^ 
the  Margaret  of  Clyde,  pass  by  with  a  nunaber 
of  emigrants  on  board.  It  was  a  melancholy 
sight.  After  breakfast,  we  went  to  see  what 
was  called  a  subterraneous  house,  about  a  mile 
off.  It  was  upon  the  side  of  a  rising^-^ronnd. 
It  was  discovered  by  a  fox's  having  taken  up  his 
abode  in  it,  and  in  chasing  him,  they  dug  into 
it.  It  was  very  narrow  and  low,  and  seemed 
about  forty  feet  in  length.  Near  it,  we  found 
the  foundations  of  several  small  huts,  built  of 
stone.  Mr  McQueen,  who  is  always  for  making 
everything  as  ancient  as  possible,  boasted  that 
it  was  the  dwelling  of  some  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  and  observed,  what  a  curiosity 
it  was  to  find  here  a  speciman  of  the  houses 
of  the  Aborigines^  which  he  believed  could  be 
found  nowhere  else ;  and  it  was  plain  that  they 
lived  without  fire.  Dr  Johnson  remarked,  thai 
they  who  made  this  were  not  in  the  rudest  state; 
for  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  it  than  to 
build  a  house ;  therefore  certainly  those  who 
made  it  were  in  possession  of  houses,  and  had 
this  only  as  a  hiding-place.  It  appeared  te  me, 
that  the  vestiges  of  houses,  just  by  it,  confirmed 
Dr  Johnson's  opinion. 

From  2Ln  old  tower,  near  this  place,  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  Loch  Braccadil,  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance, of  the  isles  of  Barra  and  South  Uist; 
and  on  the  land-side,  the  Cuillin,  a  prodigious 
range  of  mountains,  capped  with  rocky  pinnacles 
in  a  strange  variety  of  shapes.  They  resemble 
the  mountains  near  Cort^  m  Corsica,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  good  print  They  make  part  of 
a  great  range  for  deer,  which,  though  entirely 
devoid  of  trees,  is  in  these  countries  called  a 
forest 

In  the  afternoon,  Ulinish  carried  us  in  his 
boat  to  an  island  possessed  by  him,  where  we 
saw  an  immense  cave,  much  more  deserving 
the  title  of  antrum  imtnane  than  that  of  the 
Sybil  described  by  Virgil,  which  I  likewise  have 
visited.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  at  least  thirty  feet 
high.  This  cave,  we  were  told,  had  a  remaik- 
able  echo;  but  we  found  none.  They  said  it 
was  owing  to  the  great  rains  having  made  it 
damp.  Sucli  are  the  excuses  by  which  the 
exaggeration  of  Highland  narratives  is  palliated. 
There  is  a  plentiful  garden  at  Ulinish  (a  great 
rarity  in  Sky),  and  several  trees :  and  near  the 
house  is  a  hill,  which  has  an  Erse  name,  signi- 
fying "  the  hill  of  strife,"  where,  Mr  McQueen 
infoimed  us,  justice  was  of  old  administered. 
It  is  like  the  ntons  placiii  of  Scone,  or  those 
hills  which  are  called  larws^  such  as  Kelly  lam^ 
North  Berwick  law^  and  several  others.  It  is 
singular  that  this  spot  should  happen  now  to 
be  the  sheriff's  residence. 

We  had  a  very  cheerful  evening,  and  Dr 
Johnson  talked  a  ^ood  deal  on  the  subject  of 
literature.  Speakmg  of  the  noble  family  of 
Boyle,  he  said,  that  all  the  Lord  Orrerys,  till 
the  present,  had  been  writers.    The  first  wrcTiWv^ 
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several  plays;  the  second  was  Bentle/s  an- 
tagonist ;  the  third  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Swift," 
and  several  other  things;  his  son  Hamilton 
wrote  some  papers  in  the  "Adventurer"  and 
"  World."  He  told  us,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Swift's  Lord  Orrery.  He  said,  he  was  a 
feeble-minded  man;  that,  on  the  publication 
-of  Dr  Delany's  "  Remarks"  on  his  book,  he  was 
so  much  alarmed  that  he  was  afraid  to  read 
them.  Dr  Johnson  comforted  him,  by  telling 
him  they  were  both  in  the  right;  that  Delany 
had  seen  most  of  the  good  side  of  Swift,  Lord 
Orrery  most  of  the  bad.  M*Leod  asked,  if  it 
was  not  wrong  in  Orrery  to  expose  the  defects 
of  a  man  with  whom  he  lived  in  intimacy. 
Johnson:  "Why,  no,  Sir,  after  the  man  is 
dead;  for  then  it  is  done  historically."  He 
added,  "  If  Lord  Orrery  had  been  rich,  he  would 
have  been  a  very  liberal  patron.  His  conver- 
sation was  like  his  writings,  neat  and  elegant, 
but  without  strength.  He  grasped  at  more  than 
his  abilities  could  reach;  tried  to  pass  for  a 
better  talker,  a  better  writer,  and  a  better 
thinker  than  he  was.  There  was  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  father,  in  which  his  father 
was  to  blame ;  because  it  arose  from  the  son's 
not  allowing  his  wife  to  keep  company  with 
his  father's  mistress.  The  old  lord  showed  his 
resentment  in  his  will,— leaving  his  hbrary  from 
his  son,  and  assigning,  as  his  reason,  that  he 
could  not  make  use  of  it." 

I  mentioned  the  affectation  of  Orrery,  in  end- 
ing all  his  letters  on  the  "  Life  of  Swift*  m  studied 
varieties  of  phrase,  and  never  in  the  common 
mode  of  "  / «/;/,"  &c.,  an  observation  which  I 
remember  to  have  been  made  several  years 
ago  by  old  Mr  Sheridan.  This  species  of  affec- 
tation in  writing,  as  a  foreign  lady  of  distin- 
guished talents  once  remarked  to  me,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  English.  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
Dryden,  containing  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada," 
and  several  other  plays,  of  which  all  the  dedica- 
tions had  such  studied  conclusions.  Dr  John- 
son said,  such  conclusions  were  more  elegant, 
and,  in  axldressing  persons  of  high  rank  (as 
when  Dryden  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  York), 
they  were  likewise  more  respectful  I  agreed 
that  there  it  was  much  better:  it  was  making 
his  escape  from  the  Royal  presence  with  a 
genteel  sudden  timidity,  in  place  of  having  the 
resolution  to  stand  still,  and  make  a  formal  bow. 

Lord  Orrer/s  unkind  treatment  of  his  son  in 
his  will  ^  led  us  to  talk  of  the  dispositions  a  man 
should  have  when  dying.  I  said,  I  did  not  see 
why  a  man  should  act  differently  with  respect  to 
those  of  whom  he  thought  ill  when  in  nealth, 
merely  because  he  was  dying.  Johnson  :  "  I 
should  not  scruple  to  speak  against  a  party,  when 
dying ;  but  should  not  do  it  against  an  indi- 
vulual.  It  is  told  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  that  on  his 
death-bed,  in  the  intervals  of  his  last  pangs,  he 
signed  death- warrants^"  Mr  MHJueen  said,  he 
should  not  do  so ;  he  would  have  more  tender- 
ness of  heart.  Johnson  :  "  I  believe  I  should 
not  either;  but  Mr  M*Queenand  I  are  cowards. 
It  would  not  be  from  tenderness  of  heart ;  for 


the  heart  is  as  tender  when  a  man  is  in  health 
as  when  he  is  sick,  though  his  resolution  may  be 
stronger.  Sixtus  Quintus  was  a  sovereign  as 
well  as  a  priest :  and,  if  the  criminals  deserved 
death,  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  the  last.  You 
would  not  think  a  judge  died  ill,  who  should  be 
carried  off  by  an  apoplectic  fit  while  pronouncing 
sentence  of  death.  Consider  a  class  of  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  distribute  death ; — soldiers, 
who  die  scattering  bullets.  Nobody  thinks  they 
die  ill  on  tliat  account." 

Talking  of  biography,  he  said  he  did  not  think 
that  the  life  of  any  literary  man  in  England  had 
been  well  written.  Heside  the  common  incidents 
of  life,  it  should  tell  us  his  studies,  his  mode  of 
living,  the  means  by  which  he  attained  to  ex- 
cellence, and  his  opinion  of  his  own  works.  He 
told  us,  he  had  sent  Derrick  to  Dry  den's  re- 
lations, to  gather  materials  for  his  life  ;  and  he 
believed  Derrick  had  got  all  that  he  himself 
should  have  got ;  but  it  was  nothing.  He  added 
he  had  a  kindness  for  Derrick,  and  was  sorry  he 
was  dead. 

His  notion  as  to  the  poems  published  by  Mr 
MTherson,  as  the  woncs  of  Ossian,  was  not 
shaken  here.  Mr  M*Queen  always  evaded  the 
point  of  authenticity,  saying  only  that  Mr 
MTherson's  pieces  fell  far  short  of  those  he  knew 
in  Erse,  which  were  said  to  be  Ossian's.  John- 
son :  "  I  hope  they  do.  I  am  not  disputing  that 
you  may  have  poetry  of  great  merit ;  but  that 
MThcrson's  is  not  a  translation  from  ancient 
poetry.  You  do  not  believe  it.  I  say  before 
you,  you  do  not  believe  it,  though  you  are  very 
willing  that  the  world  should  believe  it.*  Mr 
M*Queen  made  no  answer  to  this.  Dr  Johnson 
proceeded.  I  look  upon  M*Pherson's  "  Fingal " 
to  be  as  gross  an  imposition  as  ever  the  world 
was  troubled  with.  Had  it  been  really  an  ancient 
work,  a  true  specimen  how  men  thought  at  that 
time,  it  would  have  been  a  curiosity  of  the  first 
rate.  As  a  modem  production,  it  is  nothing. 
He  said,  he  could  never  get  the  meaning  of  an 
Erse  song  explained  to  him.  They  told  him,  the 
chorus  was  generally  unmeaning.  "  I  take  it," 
said  he,  "  Erse  songs  are  like  a  song  which  I 
remember:  it  Was  composed  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  on  the  Eari  of  Essex ;  and  the 
burthen  was. 

"  Radaratoo,  radarate,  radara  tadara  tandore." 

**  But  surely,"  said  Mr  McQueen,  "there  were 
words  to  it,  which  had  meaning.*  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  yes,  Sir ;  I  recollect  a  stanza,  and  you 
shall  have  it : 

•  O  I  then  bespoke  the  prentices  all, 
Living  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall. 
For  Essex's  sake  they  would  fight  all. 
Radaratoo,  radarate,  radara,  tadarm,  tandore.'  "* 
*  This  droll  quotation,  I  have  since  found,  was  from  a  tone 
in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  called  "  Queen  Elirabeth^ 
Champion,**  which  is  preserved  in  a  collection  of  Old  Ballads,  in 
three  volumes,  publisned  in  London  in  different  years,  t>etireen 
1730  and  X7«>.    The  full  verse  is  as  follows : 

''Oh  I  then  bespoke  the  prentices  all, 
Living  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall. 
In  a  kind  letter  sent  straight  to  the  Queen, 
For  EaKz't  sake  they  would  fight  aU, 

Rnderer  too.  tandoro  te. 
Raderer,  tandorcr,  tan  dore." 
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When  Mr  M*Queen  began  again  to  expatiate 
on  the  beauty  of  Ossian*s  poetry,  Dr  Johnson 
entered  into  no  further  controversy,  but,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  only  cried,  "  Ay,  ay ;  Radaraioc 
radarate!* 

Thursday,  23^/  September, 

I  took  Fingal  down  to  the  parlour  in  the 
morning,  and  tried  a  test  proposed  by  Mr 
Roderick  M*Leod,  son  to  Ulinish.  Mr  M*Queen 
had  said  he  had  some  of  the  poem  in  the  original. 
I  desired  him  to  mention  any  passage  in  the 
printed  book,  of  which  he  could  repeat  the 
original.     He  pointed  out  one  in  page  50  of  the 

Suarto  edition,  and  read  the  Erse,  while  Mr 
Roderick  M'Leod  and  I  looked  on  the  English  ; 
and  Mr  M^Leod  said,  that  it  was  pretty  like 
what  Mr  M*Queen  had  recited.  But  when  Mr 
McQueen  read  a  description  of  Cuchullin*s 
sword  in  Erse,  together  with  a  translation  of  it 
in  English  verse,  by  Sir  James  Foulis,  Mr 
M^Leod  said,  that  was  much  more  like  than  Mr 
MTherson's  translation  of  the  former  passage. 
Mr  M*Queen  then  repeated  in  Erse  a  description 
of  one  of  the  horses  in  Cuchillin^s  car.  Mr 
M*Leod  said,  Mr  MTherson's  English  was 
nothing  like  it. 

When  Dr  Johnson  came  down,  I  told  him  that 
I  had  now  obtained  some  evidence  concerning 
Fingal ;  for  that  Mr  M*Queen  had  repeated 
a  passage  in  the  original  Erse,  which  Mr 
MTherson's  translation  was  pretty  like ;  and 
reminded  him  that  he  himself  had  once  said,  he 
did  not  require  Mr  MTherson's  Ossian  to  be 
more  like  the  original  than  Pope's  Homer. 
Johnson  :  "Well,  Sir,  this  is  just  what  I  always 
maintained.  He  has  found  names,  and  stories, 
and  phrases,  nay  passages  in  old  songs,  and 
with  them  has  blended  his  own  compositions, 
and  so  made  what  he  gives  to  the  world  as  the 
translation  of  an  ancient  poem."  If  this  was 
the  case,  I  observed,  it  was  wrong  to  publish  it 
as  a  poem  in  six  books.  JOHNSON  :  "  Yes,  Sir ; 
and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  time  too  when  the  High- 
landers knew  nothing  of  books^  and  nothing  of 
six;— or  perhaps  were  got  the  length  of  counting 
six.  We  have  been  told,  by  Condamine,  of  a 
nation  that  could  count  no  more  than  four. 
This  should  be  told  to  Monboddo ;  it  would 
help  him.  There  is  as  much  charity  in  helping 
a  man  downhill,  as  in  helping  him  uphill." 
BOSWELL:  "I  don't  think  there  is  as  much 
charity."  JOHNSON  :  "Yes,  Sir,  if  his  tendency 
be  downwards.  Till  he  is  at  the  bottom,  he 
flounders  ;  get  him  once  there,  and  he  is  quiet. 
Swift  tells,  that  Stella  had  a  trick,  which  she 
learned  from  Addison,  of  encouraging  a  man  in 
absurdity,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  extricate 
him." 

Mr  McQueen's  answers  to  the  inquiries  con- 
cerning Ossian  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I 
could  not  help  observing  that,  were  he  examined 
in  a  court  of  justice,  he  would  find  himself  under 
a  necessity  of  being  more  explicit.  JOHNSON  : 
"  Sir,  he  has  told  Blair  a  little  too  much,  which 


is  published ;  and  he  sticks  to  it.  He  is  so 
much  at  the  head  of  things  here,  that  he  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  be  closely  examined  ; 
and  so  he  goes  on  quite  smoothly."  BosWELL : 
"He  has  never  had  anybody  to  work  him.* 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir ;  and  a  man  is  seldom 
disposed  to  work  himself ;  though  he  ought  to 
work  himself,  to  be  sure."  Mr  M*Queen  made 
no  reply.* 

Having  talked  of  the  strictness  with  which 
witnesses  are  examined  in   courts   of  justice^ 
Dr   Johnson    told    us,    that    Garrick,    though 
accustomed  to  face  multitudes,  when  produced 
as  a  witness  in  Westminster  Hall,  was  so  dis- 
concerted by  a  new  mode  of  public  appearance^ 
that  he  could  not  understand  what  was  asked. 
It  was  a  cause  where  an  actor  claimed  ^  free 
benefit;  that  is  to  say,  a  benefit  without  i>aying 
the  expense  of  the  house ;  but  the  meaning  of 
the    term  was  disputed.    Garrick  was   asked^ 
"Sir,  have  you  a  free  benefit?"    "Yes."    "Upon 
what  terms  have  you  it  ?  "    "  Upon — the  terms — 
of— a  free  benefit."    He  was  dismissed  as  one 
from  whom  no  information  could  be  obtained. 
Dr  Johnson  is  often  too  hard  on  our  friend  Mr 
Garrick.    When  I  asked  him,  why  he  did  not 
mention  him  in  the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare» 
he  said,  ''Garrick  has  been  liberally  paid  for 
anything  he  has  done  for  Shakspeare.       If  I 
should  praise  him,  I  should  much  more  praise 
the  nation  who  paid  him.    He  has  not  made 
Shakspeare  better  known  t ;  he  cannot    illus- 
trate Shakspeare :  so   I  have  reasons  enough 
against  mentioning  him,  were  reasons  necessary. 
There  should  be  reasons  for  it"     I  spoke  of 
Mrs  Montague's  very  high  praises  of  Garrick 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should  say  so  much, 
and  I  should  say  nothing.     Reynolds  is  fond  of 
her  book,  and  I  wonder  at  it ;  for  neither  I,  nor 
Beauclerk,  nor  Mrs  Thrale,  could  get  through 
it."  X 

*  I  think  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  I  believe  Dr  Johnson 
meant  to  ascribe  Mr  M'Queen's  conduct  to  inaccuracy  and 
enthusiasm,  and  did  not  mean  any  severe  imputation  against 
him. 

t  It  has  been  triumphantly  asked,  "  Had  not  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  lain  dormant  for  many  years  before  the  appeanmoe 
of  Mr  Garrick?  Did  he  not  exhibit  the  most  excellent  of  them 
frequently  for  thirty  years  together,  and  render  them  extremely 
popular  by  his  own  inimitable  performance?"  He  undoubtedly 
did.  But  Dr  Johnson's  assertion  has  been  misunderstood. 
Knovtong  as  well  as  the  objectors  what  has  been  just  statoj,  be 
must  necessarily  have  meant  that  *'  Mr  Garrick  did  not  as  a 
critic  make  Shakspeare  better  known ;  he  did  not  iUutirtUgvsf 
ovitpassare  in  any  of  his  plays  by  acuteness  of  disqtiisition,  or 
sagacity  of  conjecture :  **  and  whatlhad  been  done  with  any  defpree 
of  excellence  in  that  way  was  the  proper  and  immediate  subject 
of  his  preface.  I  may  add  in  support  of  this  explanation  the 
following  anecdote,  related  to  me  oy  one  of  the  ablest  commen* 
tators  on  Shakspeare,  who  knew  much  of  Dr  Tohnson :  "  Now  I 
have  quitted  the  theatre,"  cries  Garrick,  "  I  will  sit  down  and  read 
Shakespeare."  *"Tis  time  you  should,"  exclaimed  Johnson,  "for 
I  much  doubt  if  you  ever  examined  one  of  his  plays  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last." 

t  No  man  has  less  inclination  to  controversy  than  I  have, 
particularly  with  a  lady.  But  as  I  have  claimed,  and  am  con- 
scious  of  being  entitled  to,  credit,  for  the  strictest  fidelity,  my 
respect  for  the  public  obliges  me  to  take  notice  of  an  insinuatioa 
which  tends  to  impeach  it. 

Mrs  Piozzi  Gate  Mrs  Thrale),  to  her  "  Anecdotes  of  Dr  John- 
son," added  the  following  postscript : 

"JVtf>&*,  Fr*.  xo,  X786. 

"  Since  the  foregoing  went  to  the  press,  having  seen  a  passage 
from  Mr  Boswell's  '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  in  which  it  is  said. 
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Last  night  Dr  Johnson  gave  us  an  account  of 
the  whole  process  of  tanning,  and  of  the  nature 
of  milk,  and  the  various  operations  upon  it,  as 
making  whey,  &c.  His  variety  of  information 
is  surprising  ;  and  it  gives  one  much  satisfaction 
to  find  such  a  man  bestowing  his  attention  on 
the  useful  arts  of  life.  Ulinish  was  much  struck 
with  his  knowledge ;  and  said,  "  He  is  a  great 
orator,  Sir ;  it  is  music  to  hear  this  man  speak." 
A  strange  thought  struck  me,  to  try  if  he  knew 
anything  of  an  art,  or  whatever  it  should  be 
called,  which  is  no  doubt  very  useful  in  life,  but 
which  lies  far  out  of  the  way  of  a  philosopher 
and  poet ;  I  mean  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  I 
enticed  him  into  the  subject,  by  connecting  it 
with  the  various  researches  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  uncivilized  nations,  that  have 
been  made  by  our  late  navigators  into  the  South 
Seas.  I  began  with  observing,  that  Mr  (now  Sir 
Joseph)  Banks  tells  us,  that  the  art  of  slaughtering 
animals  was  not  known  in  Otaheite,  for,  instead 
of  bleeding  to  death  their  dogs  (a  common  food 
with  them),  they  strangle  them.  This  he  told 
me  himself;  and  I  supposed  that  their  hogs 
were  killed  in  the  same  way.  Dr  Johnson  said, 
**  This  must  be  owing  to  their  not  having  knives, 

that  /  could  not  get  tknmgh  Mrs  MotUagut's  *  Enay  on  Shak- 
speore,'  I  do  not  delay  for  a  moment  to  declare,  tliat,  00  the 
contrary.  I  have  alvrays  commended  it  m>rselfy  ana  heard  it  com- 
mended by  everyone  else ;  and  few  thmgs  would  give  me  more 
concern  than  to  be  thought  incapable  of  tasting,  or  unwilling  to 
testify  my  opinion  of  its  excellence." 

It  IS  remarkable  that  this  postscript  is  so  expressed,  as  not  to 
point  out  the  person  who  said  that  Mrs  Thrale  could  not  get 
through  Mrs  Montague's  book ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  Mrs  Piozri  that  the  assertion  concerning  her  was 
Dr  lohnson's,  and  not  mine.  The  second  observation  that  1 
shall  make  on  thU  postscript  is,  that  it  does  not  deny  the  fact 
asserted,  though  I  must  acknowledge  from  the  praise  it  bestows 
on  Mrs  Montague's  book,  it  may  have  been  designed  to  convey 
that  meaning. 

What  Mrs  Thrale's  opinion  is  or  was,  or  what  she  may  or  may 
not  have  said  to  Dr  Johnson  concerning  Mrs  Montague's  book, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enquire.  It  b  only  incumbent  on 
me  to  ascertain  what  Dr  Johnson  said  to  me.  I  ^all  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  very  short  state  of  the  fact. 

The  unfavourable  opmion  of  Mrs  Montague's  book,  which  Dr 
Johnson  is  here  reported  to  have  given,  is  known  to  have  been 
that  which  he  uniiormiv  expressed,  as  many  of  his  friends  well 
remember.  So  much  tot  the  authenticity  of  the  paragraph,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  his  own  sentiments.  The  words  containing 
the  assertion,  to  which  Mrs  Piozzi  objects,  are  printed  from  my 
manuscript  journal,  and  were  taken  down  at  the  time.  The 
Journal  was  read  by  Dr  Johnson,  who  pointed  out  some  in- 
accuracies, which  I  corrected,  but  did  not  mention  any  inaccu> 
racy  in  the  paragraph  in  question:  and  what  is  still  more 
material,  and  very  flattering  to  me,  a  considerable  part  of  my 
Journal,  containing  this  naragraph,  was  read  sivertU  years  ago 
ty  Mrs  Thrale  hersel/^  who  had  it. for  some  time  in  her  possession 
and  returned  it  to  me,  without  intimating  that  Dr  Johnson  had 
mistaken  her  sentiments. 

When  the  first  edition  of  my  Journal  was  passing  through  the 
press,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  peculiar  delicacy  was  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  reporting  the  opinion  of  one  literary  lady  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  another ;  and  I  had  sudi  scruples  on 
that  head,  that  in  the  proof-sheet  I  struck  out  the  name  of  Mrs 
Thrale  from  the  above  paragraph,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
copies  of  my  book  were  actually  printed  and  publish«l  without 
it ;  of  these  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  copy  happened  to  be  one. 
But  while  the  sheet  was  working  off,  a  friend,  tor  whose  opinion 
I  have  great  respect,  suggested  that  I  had  no  right  to  deprive 
Mrs  Thrale  of  the  high  honour  which  Dr  Johnson  bad  done  her, 
by  statinjg  her  opinion  along  with  that  of  Mr  Beauclerk,  as  coin- 
ciding with,  and,  as  it  were,  sanctioning  his  own.  The  observa- 
tion appeared  to  me  so  weighty  and  conclusive,  that  I  hastened 
to  the  printing-house,  and,  as  a  piece  of  justice,  restored  Mrs 
Thrale  to  that  place  from  which  a  too  scrupulous  delicacy  had 
excluded  her. 

On  this  simple  sute  of  facts  I  shall  make  no  observation  what- 
ever. 


though  they  have  sharp  stones  with  which  they 
can  cut  a  carcase  in  pieces  tolerably."  By 
degrees,  he  showed  that  he  knew  something 
even  of  butchery.  "  Different  animals,"  said  he, 
"  are  killed  differently.  An  ox  is  knocked  down, 
and  a  calf  stunned ;  but  a  sheep  has  its  throat 
cut,  without  anything  being  done  to  stupefy  it 
The  butchers  have  no  view  to  the  ease  of  the 
animals,  but  only  to  make  them  quiet,  for  their 
own  safety  and  convenience.  A  sheep  can  give 
them  little  trouble.  Hales  is  of  opinion,  that 
every  animal  should  be  blooded,  without  having 
any  blow  given  to  it,  because  it  bleeds  better." 
BoswELL :  "That  would  be  cruel."  Johnson  : 
"  No,  Sir ;  there  is  not  much  pain,  if  die  jugular 
vein  be  properly  cut."  Pursuing  the  subject,  he 
said,  the  kennels  of  Southwark  ran  with  blood 
two  or  three  days  in  the  week;  that  he  was 
afraid  there  were  slaughter-houses  in  more 
streets  in  London  than  one  supposes  (speaking 
with  a  kind  of  horror  of  butchering) ;  "and  yet,*' 
he  added,  "  any  of  us  would  kill  a  cow,  rather 
than  not  have  beef."  I  said  we  could  not 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  anyone  may.  The  business  of 
a  butcher  is  a  trade  indeed,  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  an  apprenticeship  served  to  it ;  but  it  may  be 
learnt  in  a  month." 

I  mentioned  a  club  in  London,  at  the  Boar's 
Head  in  Eastcheap,  the  very  tavern  where 
F'alstaff  and  his  joyous  companions  met ;  *"  the 
members  of  which  all  assume  Shakspeare's 
characters.  One  is  FalstafT,  another  Prince 
Henry,  another  Bardolph,  and  so  on.  Johnson  : 
"  Don't  be  of  it,  Sir.  Now  that  you  have  a  name, 
you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  many  things,  not 
bad  in  themselves,  but  which  will  lessen  your 
character.*  This  every  man  who  has  a  name 
must  observe.  A  man  who  is  not  publicly  known 
may  live  in  London  as  he  pleases,  without  any 
notice  being  taken  of  him ;  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  a  person  of  any  consequence  is  watched. 
There  was  a  member  of  Parliament,***  who 
wanted  to  prepare  himself  to  speak  on  a  question 
that  was  to  come  on  in  the  House ;  and  he  and  I 
were  to  talk  it  over  together.  He  did  not  wish 
it  should  be  known  that  he  talked  with  me ;  so 
he  would  not  let  me  come  to  his  house,  but  came 
to  mine.  Some  time  after  he  had  made  his 
speech  in  the  house,  Mrs  Cholmondeley,  a  very 
airy  lady,  told  me,  *  Well,  you  could  make 
nothing  of  him  I'  naming  the  gentleman;  which 
was  a  proof  that  he  was  watched.  I  had  once 
some  business  to  do  for  government,  and  I  went 
to  Lord  North's.  Precaution  was  taken  that  it 
should  not  be  known.  It  was  dark  before  I 
went ;  yet  a  few  days  after  I  was  told,  *  Well, 
you  have  been  with  Lord  North.'  That  the 
door  of  the  prime  minister  should  be  watched, 
is  not  strange ;  but  that  a  member  of  parliament 
should  be  watched,  or  that  my  door  should  be 
watched,  is  wonderful." 

We  set  out    this  morning    on  our  way  to 

•  I  do  not  see  why  I  might  not  have  been  of  this  club  without 
lessening  my  character.  But  Dr  Johnson's  caution  against 
supposing  one's  self  concealed  in  I^ondon,  may  be  very  useful  to 
prevent  some  people  from  doing  many  things,  not  only  foolish 
but  criminaL 
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Talisker,  in  Ulinish's  boat,  having  taken  l^ave 
of  him  and  his  family.  Mr  Donald  M*Queen 
still  favoured  us  with  his  company,  for  which  we 
were  much  obliged  to  him.  As  we  sailed  along 
Dr  Johnson  got  into  one  of  his  fits  of  railing  at 
the  Scots.  He  owned  tliat  they  had  been  a  very 
learned  nation  for  a  hundred  years,  fiom  about 
1550  to  about  1650  ;  but  that  they  afforded  the 
only  instance  of  a  people  among  whom  the  arts 
of  civil  life  did  not  advance  in  j)roportion  with 
learning  ;  that  they  had  hardly  any  trade,  any 
money,  or  any  elegance,  before  the  Union  ;  that 
it  was  strange  that,  with  all  the  advantages 
possessed  by  other  nations,  they  had  not  any  of 
those  conveniences  and  embellishments  which 
are  the  fruit  of  industry,  till  they  came  in  contact 
with  a  civilised  people.  "  We  have  taught  you," 
said  he, "  and  we'll  do  the  same  in  time  to  all  bar- 
barous nations, — to  the  Cherokees, — and  at  last 
to  the  Orang-Outangs ;''  laughing  with  as  much 
glee  as  if  Monboddo  had  been  present.  BOS- 
WELL :  "  We  had  wine  before  the  Union." 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  you  had  some  weak  stuff, 
the  refuse  of  France,  which  would  not  make  you 
drunk,"  Bos  WELL :  "  I  assure  you,  Sir,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness."  Johnson  : 
"No,  Sir ;  there  were  people  who  died  of 
dropsies,  which  they  contracted  in  trying  to  get 
drunk." 

I  must  here  glean  some  of  his  conversation  at 
Ulinish,  which  I  have  omitted.  He  repeated 
his  remark,  that  a  man  in  a  ship  was  worse  than 
a  man  in  a  jail.  "  The  man  in  a  jail,"  said  he, 
"has  more  room,  better  food,  and  commonly 
better  company,  and  is  in  safety."  "Ay,  but," 
said  Mr  McQueen,  "the  man  in  the  ship  has  the 
pleasing  hope  of  getting  to  shore."  Johnson  : 
"Sir,  I  am  not  talking  of  a  man's  getting  to 
shore  ;  but  of  a  man  while  he  is  in  a  ship  :  and 
then,  I  say,  he  is  worse  than  a  man  while  he  is 
in  a  jail.  A  man  in  a  jail  7nay  have  the  ^pleas- 
ing hope  ^  of  getting  out.  A  man  confined  for 
only  a  limited  time,  actually  ftas  it."  M'Leod 
mentioned  his  schemes  for  carrying  on  fisheries 
with  spirit,  and  that  he  would  wish  to  understand 
the  construction  of  boats.  I  suggested  that  he 
might  go  to  a  dockyard  and  work,  as  Peter  the 
Great  did.  JOHNSON  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  he  need  not 
work.  Peter  the  Great  had  not  the  sense  to  see 
that  the  mere  mechanical  work  may  be  done  by 
anybody,  and  that  there  is  the  s«ime  art  in  con- 
structing a  vessel,  whether  the  boards  are  well 
or  ill  wrought.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  might  as 
well  have  served  his  time  to  a  bricklayer,  and 
first,  indeed,  to  a  brickmaker." 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the  Loch 
of  Dunvegan,  called  Isa.  M*Leod  said,  he  would 
give  it  to  Dr  Johnson,  on  condition  of  his  resid- 
ing on  it  three  months  in  the  year :  nay,  one 
month.  Dr  Johnson  was  highly  amused  with  the 
fancy.  I  have  seen  him  please  himself  with 
little  things,  even  with  mere  ideas  like  the 
present.  He  talked  a  great  deal  of  this  island  ; 
— how  he  would  build  a  house  there, — how  he 
would  fortify  it, — how  he  would  have  cannon, — 
how  he  would  plant, — how  he  would  sally  out, 


and  take  the  isle  of  Muck  ;-— and  then  he  langbed 
with  uncommon  glee,  and  could  hardly  leave 
off.  I  have  seen  him  do  so  at  a  small  matter 
that  struck  him,  and  was  a  sport  to  no  one  else 
Mr  Lan^ton  told  me,  that  one  night  be  did 
so  while  the  company  were  all  grave  about 
him :— only  Garrick,  in  his  significant  smart 
mimner,  darting  his  eyes  around,  exclaimed, 
"  Very  jocose,  to  be  sure!"  M*Leod  enconr* 
aged  the  fancy  of  Dr  Johnson's  becoming'  owner 
of  an  island  ;  told  him,  that  it  was  the  practice 
in  this  country  to  name  every  man  by  his  lands; 
and  begged  leave  to  drink  to  him  in  that  mode: 
''Islami  Isa,  your  health  !"  Ulinish,  Taliskeiv 
Mr  M'Queen,  and  I,  all  joined  in  our  different 
manners,  while  Dr  Johnson  bowed  Xa  each,  with 
much  good  humour. 

We  had  good  weather^  and  a  fine  sail  this  day. 
The  shore  was  varied  with  hills,  and  rocks,  arid 
corn-fields,  and  bushes,  which  are  here  dignified 
with  tlie  name  of  natural  wooeL  We  landed 
near  the  house  of  Femeley,  a  farm  possessed  by 
another  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M^Leod,  who, 
expecting  our  arrival,  was  waiting  on  the  shore, 
with  a  horse  for  Dr  Johnson.  The  rest  of 
us  walked.  At  dinner,  I  expressed  to  M*Leod 
the  joy  which  I  had  in  seeing  him  on  such 
cordial  terms  with  his  clan.  ''Government,* 
said  he,  "  has  deprived  os  of  our  ancient  power; 
but  it  cannot  deprive  us  of  our  domestic  satisfac- 
tions. I  would  rather  drink  punch  in  one  of 
their  houses  (meaning  the  houses  of  his  people), 
than  be  enabled  by  their  hardships,  to  have 
claret  in  my  own."  This  should  be  the  senti- 
ment of  every  Chieftain.  All  that  he  can  get  by 
raising  his  rents,  is  more  luxury  in  his  own 
house.  Is  it  not  better  to  share  the  profits  of 
his  estate,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  his  kinsmeDr 
and  thus  have  both  social  intercourse  and 
patriarchal  influence  ? 

We  had  a  very  good  ride,  for  about  three 
miles,  to  Talisker,  where  Colonel  M*Leod  intro- 
duced us  to  his  lady.  We  found  here  Mr 
Donald  M*Lean,  the  young  Laird  of  Col  (nephew 
to  Talisker),  to  whom  I  delivered  the  letter  with 
which  I  had  been  favoured  by  his  uncle,  Pro- 
fessor M*Leod,  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  little 
lively  young  man.  We  found  he  had  been  a 
good  deal  m  England,  studying  fiarming,  and 
was  resolved  to  improve  the  value  of  his  father's 
lands,  without  oppressing  his  tenants,  or  losing 
the  ancient  Highland  fashions. 

Talisker  is  a  better  place  than  one  commonly 
finds  in  Sky.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  bottom. 
Before  it  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  on  each  hand 
of  which  are  immense  rocks ;  and,  at  some 
distance  in  the  sea,  there  are  three  columnal 
rocks  rising  to  sharp  points.  The  billows  break 
with  prodigious  force  and  noise  on  the  coast  of 
Talisker.  There  are  here  a  good  many  well- 
grown  trees.  Talisker  is  an  extensive  farm. 
The  possessor  of  it  has,  for  several  generations, 
been  the  next  heir  to  M'Leod,  as  there  has  been 
but  one  son  always  in  that  family.  The  court 
before  the  house  is  most  injudiciously  paved 
with  the  round  bluish-grey  pebbles  which  are 
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found  upon  the  sea-shore;  so  that  you  walk  as 
if  upon  cannon-balls  driven  into  the  ground. 

After  supper,  I  talked  of  the  assiduity  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  in  visiting  and  privately  instruct- 
ing their  parishioners,  and  observed  how  much 
in  this  they  excelled  the  English  clergy.     Dr 
Johnson  would  not  let  this  pass.     He  tried  to 
turn  it  off  by  saying,  "There  are  different  ways 
of  instructing.     Our  clergy  pray  and  preach." 
M*Leod  and  I  pressed  the  subject,  upon  which 
he  grew  warm,  and  broke  forth :  "  1   do  not 
believe  your  people  are  better  instructed.    If  they 
are,  it  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind;  for  your 
clergy  are  not  instructed  themselves."    Thinking 
he  had  gone  a  little  too  far,  he  checked  himself; 
and  added,  "  When  I  talk  of  the  ignorance  of 
your  clergy,  I  talk  of  them  as  a  body  :  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  are  not  individuals  who  are 
learned  (looking  at  Mr  McQueen).     I  suppose 
there  are  such  among  the  clergy  in  Muscovy. 
The  clergy  of  England  have  produced  the  most 
valuable  books  in  support  of  religion,  both  in 
theory  and  practice.     What  have  your  clergy 
done,  s'mce  you  sunk  into  Presbyterianism  ?  Can 
you  name  one  book  of  any  value,  on  a  religious 
subject,  written  by  them?"    We  were  silent 
"  ru  help  you.     Forbes  v^TOte  very  well;  but  I 
believe  he  wrote  before  episcopacy  was  quite 
extinguished."    And  then  pausing  a  litde,  he 
said,  "Yes,  you  have  Wishart  against  Repent- 
ance."*     Boswell:    "But,    Sir,,  wc    are  not 
contending    for  the   superior  learning    of  our 
clergy,  but  for  their  superior  assiduity."    He 
bore  us  down  again,  with  thundering  against 
their  ignorance,  and  said  to  me,  "I  sec  you 
have  not  been  well  taught;  for  you  have  not 
charity."     He  had  been  in  some  measure  forced 
into  this  warmth,  by  the  exulting  air  which  I 
assumed ;  for,  when  he  began,  he  said,  "  Since 
you  luiU  drive  the  nail  I "    He  again  thought  of 
good   Mr  M*Queen,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  said,  "  Sir,  I  did  not  mean  any  disrespect 
to  vou." 

Ilcrc  I  must  observe,  that  he  conquered  by 
deserting  his  ground,  and  not  meeting  the  argu- 
ment as  I  had  put  it.  The  assiduity  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of 
the  English.  His  taking  up  the  topic  of  their 
not  having  so  much  learning,  was,  though  in- 
genious, yet  a  fallacy  in  logic.  It  was  as  if 
there  should  be  a  dispute  whether  a  man's  hair 
is  well  dressed,  and  Dr  Johnson  should  say, 
"  Sir,  his  hair  cannot  be  well  dressed  ;  for  he 
has  a  dirty  shirt.  No  man  who  has  not  clean 
linen  has  his  hair  well  dressed.**  When  some 
days  afterwards  he  read  this  passage,  he  said, 
"  No,  Sir  ;  I  did  not  say  that  a  man's  hair  could 
not  be  well  dressed  because  he  had  not  clean 
linen,  but  because  he  is  bald." 

He  used  one  argument  against  the  Scottish 
clergy  being  learned,  which  I  doubt  was  not 

•  This  was  a  dexterous  mode  of  description,  foe  the  purpose 
of  his  argument ;  for  what  he  alluded  to  was,  a  Sermon  pub- 
lished by  ihc  learned  Dr  William  Wishart,  formerly  principal  of 
the  collejje  at  Edinburgh,  to  warn  men  against  confiding  in 
'  rr/TM/oKK/,  of  the  inefficacy  of  which  heemertained 


a  d«ath-bed  .  .^ , . 

sotiuns  very  di(r.;rcDt  frozn  these  of  Dr  Johittoo. 


good.  "As  WC  believe  a  man  dead  till  we  know 
that  he  is  alive ;  so  we  believe  men  ignorant 
till  we  know  that  they  are  learned."  No\y  our 
maxim  in  law  is,  to  presume  a  man  alive,  till  we 
know  he  is  dead.  However,  indeed,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  we  must  first  know  he  has 
lived ;  and  that  we  have  never  known  the 
learning  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Mr  McQueen, 
though  he  was  of  opinion  that  Dr  Johnson  had 
deserted  the  point  really  in  dispute,  was  much 
pleased  with  what  he  said,  and  owned  to  me 
he  thought  it  very  just ;  and  Mrs  M'Leod  was 
so  much  captivated  by  his  eloquence,  that  she 
told  me  "  1  was  a  good  advocate  for  a  bad 


cause. 


Friday,  z^  September, 


This  was  a  good  day.  Dr  Johnson  told  us, 
at  breakfast,  that  he  rode  harder  at  a  fox  chase 
than  anybody.  "  The  English,"  said  he, "  are  the 
only  nation  who  ride  hard  a-hunting.  A  French- 
man goes  out  upon  a  managed  horse,  and  capers 
in  the  field,  and  no  more  tliinks  of  leaping  a 
hedge  than  of  mounting  a  breach.  Lord 
Powerscourt  laid  a  wager,  in  France,  that  he 
would  ride  a  great  many  miles  in  a  certain  short 
time.  The  French  academicians  set  to  work, 
and  calculated  that,  from  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  it  was  impossible.  His  lordship  however 
performed  it." 

Our  money  being  nearly  exhausted,  we  sent  a 
bill  for  thirty  pounds,  drawn  on  Sir  William 
Forbes  &  Co.  to  Lochbraccadale,  but  our  mes- 
senger found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  cash 
for  it ;  at  length,  however,  he  got  us  value  from 
the  master  of  a  vessel  which  was  to  carry  away 
some  emigrants.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
specie  in  Sky.  Mr  M*Queen  said  he  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  pay  his  servants'  wages,  or 
to  pay  for  any  httle  thinjf.  which  he  has  to  buy. 
The  rents  are  paid  in  bills,  which  the  drovers 
give.  The  people  consume  a  vast  deal  of  snuff 
and  tobacco,  for  which  they  must  pay  ready 
money ;  and  pedlars,  who  come  about  selling 
goods,  as  diere  is  not  a  shop  in  the  island,  carry 
away  the  cash.  If  there  were  encouragement 
given  to  fisheries  and  manufactures,  there  might 
be  a  circulation  of  money  introduced.  I  got 
one-and-twenty  shillings  in  silver  at  Portree, 
which  was  thought  a  wonderful  store. 

Talisker,  Mr  M'Qaeen,  and  I  walked  out, 
and  looked  at  no  less  than  fifteen  different  water- 
falls near  the  house,  in  the  space  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  We  also  saw  Cuchillin's 
well,  said  to  have  been  the  favourite  spring  of 
that  ancient  hero.  I  drank  of  it.  Tlie  water  is 
admirable.  On  the  shore  are  many  stones  full 
of  crystallisations  in  the  heart. 

Though  our  obliging  friend,  Mr  MTean,  was 
but  the  young  laird,  he  had  the  title  of  Col  con- 
stantly given  him.  .After  dinner  he  and  I  walked 
to  the  top  of  Prieshwell,  a  very  high  rocky  hill, 
from  whence  there  is  a  view  of  Barra,  the  Long 
Island,  Bemera,  the  Loch  of  Dunvegan,  part  of 
Rum,  part  of  Rasay,  and  a  vast  deal  of  the  Isle 
of  Sky.    Col,  though  he  had  come  into  Sky  with 
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an  intention  to  be  at  Dunvegan,  and  pass  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  island,  most  politely  resolved 
first  to  conduct  us  to  Mull,  and  then  to  return 
to  Sky.  This  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance ; 
for  he  planned  an  expedition  for  us  of  more 
variety  than  merely  going  to  Mull.  He  proposed 
we  should  see  the  islands  of  ^gg^  Muck,  Col, 
and  Tyr-yi.  In  all  these  islands  he  could  show 
us  everything  worth  seeing  ;  and  in  Mull  he 
said  he  should  be  as  if  at  home,  his  father  having 
lands  there,  and  he  a  farm. 

Dr  Johnson  did  not  talk  much  to-day,  but 
seemed  intent  in  listening  to  the  schemes  of 
future  excursion,  planned  by  Col.  Dr  Birch, 
however,  being  mentioned,  he  said,  he  had  more 
anecdotes  than  any  man.  I  said,  Percy  had  a 
great  many ;  that  he  flowed  with  them  like  one 
of  the  brooks  here.  JOHNSON :  "  If  Percy  is 
like  one  of  the  brooks  here,  Birch  was  like  the 
river  Thames.  Birch  excelled  Percy  in  that,  as 
much  as  Percy  excels  Goldsmith."  I  mentioned 
Lord  Hailes  as  a  man  of  anecdote.  He  was 
not  pleased  with  him,  for  publishing  only  such 
memorials  and  letters  as  were  unfavourable  for 
the  Stuart  family.  "  If,** said  he,  "a  man  fairly 
warns  you,  *  I  am  to  give  all  the  ill ;  do  you 
find  the  good  ;  *  he  may :  but  if  the  object  which 
he  professes  be  to  give  a  view  of  a  reign,  let 
him  tell  all  the  truth.  I  would  tell  truth  of 
the  two  Georges,  or  of  that  scoundrel,  King 
William. — Granger's  'Biographical  History*  is 
full  of  curious  anecdote,  but  mi^ht  have  been 
better  done.  The  dog  is  a  Whig.  I  do  not 
like  much  to  see  a  Whig  in  any  dress ;  but  I 
hate  to  see  a  Whig  in  a  parson's  gown." 

Saturday,  25M  September. 

It  was  resolved  that  we  should  set  out,  in 
order  to  return  to  Slate,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
take  boat  whenever  there  should  be  a  fair  wind. 
Dr  Johnson  remained  in  his  chamber  writing  a 
letter,  and  it  was  long  before  we  could  get  him 
into  motion.  He  did  not  come  to  breakfast,  but 
had  it  sent  to  him.  When  he  had  finished  his 
letter,  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  should  have 
set  out  at  ten.  When  I  went  up  to  him,  he  said 
to  me,  "  Do  you  remember  a  song  which  begins, 

*  Every  island  is  a  prison, 

Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea  ; 

Kings  and  princes,  for  that  reason, 

Prisoners  are,  as  well  as  we.'" 

I  suppose  he  had  been  thinking  of  our  confined 
situation.  He  would  fain  have  gone  in  a  boat 
from  hence,  instead  of  riding  back  to  Slate.  A 
scheme  for  it  was  proposed.  He  said,  "  We'll 
not  be  driven  tamely  from  it :"  but  it  proved  im- 
practicable. 

We  took  leave  of  M*Leod  and  Talisker,  from 
whom  we  parted  with  regret.  Talisker,  having 
been  bred  to  physic,  had  a  tincture  of  scholarship 
in  his  conversation  which  pleased  Dr  Johnson, 
and  he  had  some  very  good  books ;  and  being  a 
colonel  in  the  Dutch  service,  he  and  his  lady,  in 
consequence  of  having  lived  abroad,  had  intro- 


duced the  ease  and  politeness  of  the  ccmtinait 
into  this  rude  region. 

Young  Col  was  now  our  leader.  Mr  M 'Queen 
was  to  accompany  us  half  a  day  more.  We 
stopped  at  a  little  hut,  where  we  saw  an  old 
woman  grinding  with  the  quern^  the  ancient 
Highland  instrument,  which  it  is  said  was  used 
by  the  Romans,  but  which,  being  very  slow  in  its 
operation,  is  almost  entirely  gone  into  disuse. 

The  walls  of  the  cottages  in  Sky,  instead  of 
being  one  compacted  mass  of  stones,  are  often 
formed  by  two  exterior  surfaces  of  stone,  filled 
up  with  earth  in  the  middle,  which  makes  them 
very  warm.  The  roof  is  generally  bad.  They 
are  thatched,  sometimes  with  straw,  sometimes 
with  heath,  sometimes  with  fern.  The  thatch 
is  secured  by  ropes  of  straw,  or  of  heath  ;  and,  to 
fix  the  ropes  there  is  a  stone  tied  to  the  end  of 
each.  These  stones  hang  round  the  bottom  of 
the  roof^  and  make  it  look  like  a  lady's  hair  in 
papers ;  but  I  should  think  that,  when  there  is 
wind,  they  would  come  down,  and  knock  people 
on  the  head. 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Sconser,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  a  letter  from  my  wife.  Here 
we  parted  from  our  learned  companion,  Mr 
Donald  McQueen.  Dr  Johnson  took  leave  of 
him  very  affectionately,  saying,  "  Dear  Sir,  do 
not  forget  me ! "  We  settled  that  he  should 
write  an  account  of  the  isle  of  Sky,  which  Dr 
Johnson  promised  to  revise.  He  said,  Mr 
McQueen  should  tell  all  that  he  could ;  distin- 
guishing what  he  himself  knew,  what  was  tra- 
ditional, and  what  conjectural 

We  sent  our  horses  round  a  point  of  land, 
that  we  might  shun  some  very  bad  road;  and 
resolved  to  go  forward  by  sea.  It  was  seven 
o'clock  when  we  got  into  our  boat  We  had 
many  showers,  and  it  soon  grew  pretty  daik. 
Dr  Johnson  sat  silent  and  patient  Once  he 
said,  as  he  looked  on  the  black  coast  of  Sky, — 
black,  as  being  composed  of  rocks  seen  in  the 
dusk, — "This  is  very  solemn."  Our  boatnten 
were  rude  singers,  and  seemed  so  like  wild 
Indians,  that  a  very  little  imagination  was 
necessary  to  give  one  an  impression  of  being 
upon  an  American  river.  We  landed  at 
Strolimus,  from  whence  we  got  a  guide  to 
walk  before  us,  for  two  miles,  to  Corrichatachin. 
Not  being  able  to  procure  a  horse  for  our 
baggage,  I  took  one  portmanteau  before  me, 
and  Joseph  another.  We  had  but  a  single 
star  to  light  us  on  our  way.  It  was  about 
eleven  when  we  arrived.  We  were  most  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  master  and  mistress, 
who  were  just  going  to  bed,  but,  with  unaffected 
ready  kindness,  made  a  good  fire,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  had  supper  on  the  table. 

James  Macdonald,  of  Knockow,  Kingsburgh's 
brother,  whom  we  had  seen  at  Kingsburgh,  was 
there.  He  showed  me  a  bond  granted  by  the 
late  Sir  James  Macdonald  to  old  Kingsburgh, 
the  preamble  of  which  does  so  much  honour 
to  the  feelings  of  that  much-lamented  gentle- 
man, that  I  thought  it  worth  transcribing.  It 
was  as  follows : 
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"I,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  of  Macdonald, 
Baronet,  now,  after  arriving  at  my  perfect  age, 
from  the  friendship  I  bear  to  Alexander  Mac- 
donald of  Kingsburgh,  and  in  return  for  the 
long  and  faithKil  services  done  and  performed 
by  him  to  my  deceased  father,  and  to  myself 
during  my  mmority,  when  he  was  one  of  my 
Tutors  and  Curators ;  being  resolved,  now  that 
the  said  Alexander  Macdonald  is  advanced  in 
years,  to  contribute  my  endeavours  for  making 
his  old  age  placid  and  comfortable,**— therefore 
he  grants  him  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds 
sterling. 

Dr  Johnson  went  to  bed  soon.  When  one 
bowl  of  punch  was  finished,  I  rose,  and  was 
near  the  door,  in  my  way  up  stairs  to  bed;  but 
Corrichatachin  said,  it  was  the  first  time  Col 
had  been  in  his  house,  and  he  should  have  his 
bowl;  and  would  not  I  join  in  drinking  it? 
The  heartiness  of  my  honest  landlord,  and  the 
desire  of  doing  social  honour  to  our  very  obliging 
conductor,  induced  me  to  sit  down  again.  Col's 
bowl  was  finished;  and  by  that  time  we  were 
well  warmed.  A  third  bowl  was  soon  made, 
and  that  too  was  finished.  We  were  cordial, 
and  merry  to  a  high  degree ;  but  of  what  passed 
I  have  no  recollection,  with  any  accuracy.  I 
remember  calling  Corrichatachin  by  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Corri,  which  his  friends  do.  A 
fourth  bowl  was  made,  by  which  time  Col, 
and  young  M*Kinnon,  Corrichatachin*s  son, 
slipped  away  to  bed.  I  continued  a  little  with 
Corri  and  Knockow;  but  at  last  I  left  them. 
It  was  near  five  in  the  morning  when  I  got  to 
bed. 

Sunday,  26/A  September, 

I  awaked  at  noon,  with  a  severe  headache.  I 
was  much  vexed  that  I  should  have  been  guilty 
of  such  a  riot,  and  afraid  of  a  reproof  from  Dr 
Johnson.  I  thought  it  very  inconsistent  with 
that  conduct  which  I  ought  to  maintain,  while 
the  companion  of  the  Rambler.  About  one 
he  came  mto  my  room,  and  accosted  me,  "What, 
drunk  yet?"  His  tone  of  voice  was  not  that  of 
severe  upbraiding;  so  I  was  relieved  a  little. 
"  Sir,*'  said  I,  "  they  kept  me  up."  He  answered, 
"No,  you  kept  them  up,  you  drunken  dog.** 
This  he  said  with  good-humoured  English 
pleasantry.  Soon  afterwards,  Corrichatachin, 
Col,  and  other  friends  assembled  round  my  bed. 
Corri  had  a  brandy  bottle  and  glass  with  him, 
and  insisted  I  should  take  a  dram.  "  Ay,**  said 
Dr  Johnson,  '*  fill  him  drunk  again.  Do  it  in 
the  morning,  that  we  may  laugh  at  him  all 
day.  It  is  a  poor  thing  for  a  fellow  to  get  drunk 
at  night,  and  skulk  to  bed,  and  let  his  friends 
have  no  sport**  Finding  him  thus  jocular,  I 
became  quite  easy ;  and  when  I  offered  to  get 
up,  he  very  good-naturedly  said,  "  You  need  be 
in  no  such  hurry  now.***    I   took  my  host*s 

*  My  ingenuously  relating  this  occasional  instance  of  intern- 
perance  has,  I  find,  been  made  the  subject  both  of  serious 
critidsm  and  ludicrous  banter.  With  the  banterers  I  shall  not 
trouble  myvelf,  but  I  wonder  that  those  who  pretend  to  the 
appellation  of  serious  critics  should  not  have  had    sagacity 
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advice,  and  drank  some  brandy,  which  I  found 
an  effectual  cure  for  my  headache.  When  I 
rose,  I  went  into  Dr  Johnsoa*s  room,  and  taking 
up  Mrs  M*Kinnon's  Prayer-book,  I  opened  it  at 
the  twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  in  the  epistle 
for  which  I  read,  "And  be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  there  is  excess.**  Some  would 
have  taken  this  as  a  divine  interposition. 

Mrs  M*Kinnon  told  us  at  dinner,  that  old 
Kingsburgh,  her  fiather,  was  examined  at  Mug- 
stot,  by  General  Campbell,  as  to  the  particulars 
of  the  dress  of  the  person  who  had  come  to  his 
house  in  woman*s  clothes,  along  with  Miss  Flora 
M'Donald ;  as  the  General  had  received  intel- 
ligence of  that  disjfuise.  The  particulars  were 
taken  down  in  writing,  that  it  might  be  seen 
how  far  they  agreed  with  the  dress  of  the  Irish 

firl  who  went  with  Miss  Flora  from  the  Long 
sland.  "  Kingsburgh,**  she  said,  "  had  but  one 
song,  which  he  always  sung  when  he  was  merry 
over  a  glass.**  She  dictated  the  words  to  me, 
which  are  foolish  enough : 

"  Green  sleeves  and  pttdding  pies, 
Tell  me  where  my  mistress  lies, 
And  ru  be  with  her  before  she  rise, 
Fiddle  and  aw'  together. 

May  our  affiadrs  abroad  succeed, 
And  may  our  king  come  home  with  speed, 
And  all  pretenders  shake  for  dread. 
And  let  his  health  go  round. 

To  all  our  injured  friends  in  need, 
This  side  ana  beyond  the  Tweed  I — 
Let  all  pretenders  shake  for  dread, 
And  let  his  health  go  round. 
Green  sleeves,  &c*' 


While  the  examination  was  going  on,  the  pre- 
sent Talisker,  who  was  there  as  one  of  M*Leod's 
militia,  could  not  resist  the  pleasantry  of  asking 
Kingsburgh,  in  allusion  to  nis  only  song,  "  Had 
she  green  sleeves  f^  Kingsburgh  gave  him  no 
answer.  Lady  Margaret  McDonald  was  very 
angry  at  Talisker  for  joking  on  such  a  serious 
occasion,  as  Kingsburgh  was  really  in  danger 
of  his  life.  Mrs  M'Kmnon  added  that  Lady 
Margaret  was  quite  adored  in  Sky.  That  when 
she  travelled  through  the  island,  the  people  ran 
in  crowds  before  her,  and  took  the  stones  off  the 
road,  lest  her  horse  should  stumble  and  she  be 
hurt.  Her  husband.  Sir  Alexander,  is  also  re- 
membered with  great  regard.    We  were  told  that 

enough  to  percdve  that  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
present  work,  my  principal  object  was  to  deHneate  Dr  Johnson's 
manners  and  character.  In  justice  to  him  I  would  not  omit  an 
anecdote,  which,  though  in  some  degree  to  my  own  disadvan* 
tage,  exnibits  in  so  strong  a  light  the  indulgence  and  good 
hunKmr  with  which  he  could  treat  those  excesses  in  his  friends, 
of  which  he  highly  disapproved. 

In  some  other  instances,  the  critics  have  been  equally  wrong 
as  to  the  true  motive  of  my  recording  particukrt,  the  objections 
to  which  I  saw  as  clearly  as  they.  But  it  would  be  an  endless 
task  for  an  author  to  pomt  out  upon  eveir  occasion  the  precise 
object  he  has  in  view.  Contenting  himself  with  the  approbation 
of  readers  of  discernment  and  taste,  he  ought  not  to  oomplaia 
that  some  are  found  who  cannot  or  wilt  not  undentand  him. 


s 
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every  week  a  hogshead  of  claret  was  drunk  at 
his  table. 

This  was  another  day  of  wind  and  rain;  but 
good  cheer  and  good  society  helped  to  beguile 
the  time.  I  felt  myself  comfortable  enough  in 
the  afternoon.  I  then  thought  that  my  last 
night's  riot  was  no  more  than  such  a  social 
excess  as  may  happen  without  much  mofal 
blame ;  and  recollected  that  some  physicians 
maintained  that  a  fever  produced  by  it  was, 
upon  the  whole,  good  for  health:  so  different 
are  our  ^flections  on  the  same  subject,  at 
different  periods  ;  and  such  the  excuses  with 
which  we  palliate  what  we  know  to  be  wrong. 


Monday,  Yjth  Sefiemder. 

Mr  Donald  M*Leod.  our  original  guide,  who 
had  parted  from  us  at  Dunvegan,  joined  us  again 
to-day.  The  weather  was  still  so  bad  that  we 
could  not  travel.  I  found  a  closet  here,  with  a 
good  many  books,  beside  those  that  were  lying 
about.  Dr  Johnson  told  me,  he  found  a  library 
in  his  room  at  Talisker ;  and  observed,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  remarkable  things  of  Sky,  that 
there  were  so  many  books  in  it. 

Though  we  had  here  great  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, it  is  remarkable  that  Corrichatachin  has 
literally  no  garden:  not  even  a  turnip,  a  carrot 
or  a  cabbage.  After  dinner  we  talked  of  the 
crooked  spade  used  in  Sky,  already  described, 
and  they  maintained  that  it  was  better  than  the 
usual  garden-spade,  and  that  there  was  an  art 
in  tossing  it,  by  which  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  it  could  work  very  easily  with  it. 
"  Nay,"  said  Dr  Johnson,  "  it  may  be  useful  in 
land  where  there  are  many  stones  to  raise  ;  but 
it  certainly  is  not  a  good  instrument  for  digging 
good  land.  A  man  may  toss  it,  to  be  sure;  but 
he  will  toss  a  light  spade  much  better:  its  weight 
makes  it  an  encumbrance.  A  man  may  dig  any 
land  with  it;  but  he  has  no  occasion  for  such  a 
weight  in  digging  good  land.  You  may  take  a 
field-piece  to  shoot  sparrows;  but  all  the 
sparrows  you  can  bring  home  will  not  be  worth 
the  charge."  He  was  quite  social  and  easy 
amongst  them;  and,  though  he  drank  no  fer- 
mented liquor,  toasted  Highland  beauties  with 
great  readiness.  His  conviviality  engaged  them 
so  much,  that  they  seemed  eager  to  show  their 
attention  to  him,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
crying  out,  with  a  strong  Celtic  pronunciation, 
"Toctor  Shonson,  Toctor  Shonson,  your 
health!" 

This  evening  one  of  our  married  ladies,  a 
lively  pretty  little  woman,^^  good-humouredly 
sat  down  upon  Dr  Johnson's  knee,  and,  being 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  company,  put  her 
hands  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  "  Do  it 
again,"  said  he,  "and  let  us  see  who  will  tire 
first."  He  kept  her  on  his  knee  some  time, 
while  he  and  she  drank  tea.  He  was  now  like  a 
huck  indeed.  All  the  company  were  much 
entertained  to  find  him  so  easy  and  pleasant. 
To  me  it  was  highly  comic,  to  see  the  grave 


philosopher,— the     Rambler, — toying     mth    a 

Highland  beauty  ! But  what  could  he  do  ?  He 

must  have  been  surly,  and  weak  too,  had  he  not 
behaved  as  he  did.  He  would  have  been 
laughed  at,  and  not  more  respected,  though  less 
loved. 

He  read  to-night,  to  himself,  as  he  sat  m 
company,  a  great  deal  of  my  Journal,  and  said 
to  me,  "The  more  I  read  of  this,  I  think  the 
more  highly  of  you.*  The  gentlemen  sat  a  long 
time  at  their  punch,  after  he  and  I  had  retired  to 
our  chambers.  The  manner  in  which  they  were 
attended  struck  me  as  singular  : — The  bell  being 
broken,  a  smart  lad  lay  on  a  table  in  the  comer 
of  the  room,  ready  to  spring  up  and  bring  the 
kettle,  whenever  it  was  wanted.  They  con- 
tinued drinking,  and  singing  Erse  songs,  till 
near  five  in  the  morning,  when  they  all  came 
into  my  room,  where  some  of  them  had  beds. 
Unluckily  for  me,  they  foubd  a  bottle  of  punch 
in  a  comer,  which  they  drank  ;  and  Corri- 
chatachin went  for  another,  which  they  also 
drank.  They  made  many  apologies  for  dis- 
turbing me.  I  told  them,  that,  having  been 
kept  awake  by  their  mirth,  I  had  once  thoughts 
of  getting  up,  and  joining  them  again.  Honest 
Corrichatachin  said,  '*To  have  had  jrou  done  so, 
I  would  have  given  a  cow." 

TtTESDAY,  iZih  September. 

The  weather  was  worse  than  yesterday.  I 
felt  as  if  imprisoned.  Dr  Johnson  said,  it  was 
irksome  to  be  detained  thus  :  yet  he  seemed  to 
have  less  uneasiness,  or  more  patience,  than  I 
had.  What  made  our  situation  worse  here  was, 
that  we  had  no  rooms  that  we  could  command ; 
for  the  good  people  had  no  notion  that  a  man 
could  have  any  occasion  but  for  a  mere  sleeping- 
place  ;  so,  during  the  day,  the  bed-chambers 
were  common  to  all  the  house.  Servants  eat  in 
Dr  Johnson's  ;  and  mine  was  a  kind  of  general 
rendezvous  of  all  under  the  roof,  children  and 
dogs  not  excepted.  As  the  gentlemen  occupied 
the  i>arlour,  the  ladies  had  no  place  to  sit  in, 
during  the  day,  but  Dr  Johnson's  room.  I  had 
always  some  quiet  time  for  writing  in  it,  before 
he  was  up  ;  and,  by  degrees,  I  accustonoed  the 
ladies  to  let  me  sit  in  it  after  breakfast^  at  my 
Journal,  without  minding  me* 

V>x  Johnson  was  this  mom.ng  for  going  to  see 
as  many  islands  as  we  could ;  not  recollecting 
the  uncertainty  of  the  season,  which  might 
detain  us  in  one  place  for  many  weeks.  He 
said  to  me, "  I  have  more  the  spirit  of  adventure 
than  you."  For  my  part,  I  was  anxious  to  get 
to  Mull,  from  whence  we  might  almost  any  day 
reach  the  main  land. 

Dr  Johnson  mentioned,  that  the  few  ancient 
Irish  gentlemen  yet  remaining  have  the  highest 
pride  of  family ;  that  Mr  Sandford,  a  friend  of 
his,  whose  mother  was  Irish,  told  him,  that 
O'Hara  (who  was  true  Irish,  both  by  father  and 
mother)  and  he,  and  Mr  Ponsonby,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Besborough,  the  greatest  man  of  the 
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three,  but  of  an  English  family,  went  to  see  one 
of  those  ancient  Irish,  and  that  he  distinguished 
them  thus :  "  O'Hara,  you  are  welcome !  Mr 
Sandford,  your  mother's  son  is  welcome  1  Mr 
Ponsonby,  you  may  sit  down." 

He  talked  both  of  threshing  and  thatching. 
He  said,  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  how 
to  agree  with  a  thresher.  "If  you  pay  him  by 
the  day's  wages,  he  will  thresh  no  more  than  he 
pleases;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  negligence  of  a 
thresher  is  more  easily  detected  than  that  of 
most  labourers,  because  he  must  always  make  a 
sound  while  he  works.  If  you  pay  him  by  the 
piece,  by  the  quantity  of  grain  which  he  pro- 
duces, he  will  thresh  only  while  the  grain  comes 
freely,  and,  though  he  leaves  a  good  deal  in  the 
ear,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  thresh  the  straw 
over  again;  nor  can  you  fix  him  to  do  it  suffi- 
ciently, because  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove  how 
much  less  a  man  threshes  than  he  ought  to  do. 
Here  then  is  a  dilemma:  but,  for  my  part,  I 
would  engage  him  by  the  day;  I  would  rather 
trust  his  idleness  than  his  fraud."  He  said,  a 
roof  thatched  with  Lincolnshire  reeds  would 
last  seventy  years,  as  he  was  informed  when  in 
that  county;  and  that  he  told  this  in  London 
to  a  great  thatcher,  who  said,  he  believed  it 
might  be  true.  Such  are  the  pains  that  Dr  J  ohn- 
son  takes  to  get  the  best  information  on  every 
subject. 

He  proceeded:  **  It  is  difficult  for  a  fanner  in 
England  to  find  day-labourers,  because  the 
lowest  manufacturers  can  always  get  more  than 
a  day-labourer.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how 
high  the  wages  of  manufacturers  are ;  but  it 
would  be  of  very  bad  consequence  to  raise  the 
wages  of  those  who  procure  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  life,  for  that  would  raise  the  price 
of  provisions.  Here  then  is  a  problem  for 
politicians.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  the  most 
useful  body  of  men  should  be  the  worst  paid ; 
yet  it  does  not  appear  how  it  can  be  ordered 
otherwise.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  a  mode 
for  its  being  otherwise  were  found  out.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  better  to  give  temporary 
assistance  by  charitable  contributions  to  poor 
labourers,  at  times  when  provisions  are 
high,  than  to  raise  their  wages ;  because,  if 
wages  are  once  raised,  they  will  never  get 
down  again." 

Happily  the  weather  cleared  up  between  one 
and  two  o'clock,  and  we  got  ready  to  depart ; 
but  our  kind  host  and  hostess  would  not  let  us 
go  without  taking  a  snatchy  as  they  called  it ; 
which  was  in  truth  a  very  good  dinner.  While 
the  punch  went  round,  Dr  Johnson  kept  a  close 
whispering  conference  with  Mrs  M'Kinnon, 
which,  however,  was  loud  enough  to  let  as 
hear  that  the  subject  of  it  was  the  particulars 
of  Prince  Charles's  escape.  The  company  were 
entertained  and  pleased  to  observe  it.  Upon 
that  subject,  there  was  something  congenial 
between  the  soul  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
that  of  an  isle  of  Skye  farmer's  wife.  It  is 
curious  to  see  people,  how  far  soever  removed 
from  each  other  in  the  general  system  of  their 


lives,  come  close  together  on  a  particular  point 
which  is  common  to  each.  We  were  merry 
with  Corrichatachin,  on  Dr  Johnson's  whisperin;^ 
with  his  wife.  She,  perceiving  this,  humorously 
cried,  **  I  am  in  love  with  him.  What  is  it  to 
live  and  not  to  love?"  Upon  her  saying  some- 
thing, which  I  did  not  hear,  or  cannot  re- 
collect, he  seized  her  hand  eagerly,  and  kissed 
it 

As  we  were  going,  the  Scottish  phrase  of 
honest  man  I  which  is  an  expression  of  kindness 
and  regard,  was  again  and  again  applied  by  the 
company  to  Dr  Johnson.  I  was  also  treated 
with  much  civility;  and  I  must  take  some  merit 
from  my  assiduous  attention  to  him,  and  from 
my  contriving  tliat  he  shall  be  easy  wherever  he 
goes,  that  he  shall  not  be  asked  twice  to  eat  or 
drink  anything  (which  always  disgusts  him)^ 
that  he  shall  be  provided  with  water  at  his 
meals,  and  many  such  little  things,  which,  if 
not  attended  to,  would  fret  him.  I  also  may  be 
allowed  to  claim  some  merit  in  leading  the 
conversation:  I  do  not  mean  leading,  as  in  a 
orchestra,  by  playing  the  first  fiddle;  but  leading 
as  one  does  in  examining  a  witness, — starting 
topics,  and  making  him  pursue  them.  He 
appears  to  me  like  a  great  mill,  into  which  a 
subject  is  thrown  to  be  ground.  It  reauires, 
indeed,  fertile  minds  to  furnish  materials  for 
this  mill.  I  regret  whenever  I  see  it  un- 
employed: but  sometimes  I  feel  myself  quite 
barren,  and  having  nothing  to  throw  in.  I 
know  not  if  this  mill  be  a  good  figure;  though 
Pope  makes  his  mind  a  mill  for  turning 
verses. 

We  set  out  about  four.  Young  Corrichatachin 
went  with  us.  We  had  a  fine  evening,  and 
arrived  in  good  time  at  Ostig,  the  residence  of 
Mr  Martin  M*Pherson,  minister  of  Slate,  It  is 
a  pretty  good  house,  built  by  his  father,  upon  a 
farm  near  the  church.  We  were  received  here 
with  much  kindness  by  Mr  and  Mrs  MTherson, 
and  his  sister,  Miss  MTherson,  who  pleased 
Dr  Johnson  much  by  singing  Erse  songs,  and 
playing  on  the  guitar.  He  afterwards  sent  her 
a  present  of  his'^Rasselas."  In  his  bed-chamber 
was  a  press  stored  with  books,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  most  of  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  our  host,  the  learned  Dr 
M*Pherson;  who, though  his  "Dissertations" have 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  page  as  unsatis- 
factory, was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents.  Dr 
Johnson  looked  at  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the 
song  of  Moses,  written  by  him,  and  published 
in  the  "Scots  Magazine"  for  1747,  and  said, 
"It  does  him  honour;  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
Latin,  and  good  Latin." — Dr  MTherson  pub- 
lished also  in  the  same  magazine,  June  1739,  an 
original  Latin  ode,  which  he  wrote  from  the  isle 
of  Barra,  where  he  was  minister  for  some  years. 
It  is  very  poetical,  and  exhibits  a  striking  proof 
how  much  all  things  depend  upon  comparison  : 
for  Barra,  it  seems,  appeared  to  him  so  much 
worse  than  Sky,  his  natale  solum^  that  he  lan- 
guished for  its  "  blessed  mountains,"  and  thought 
himself  buried  alive  amongst  barbarians  where 
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he  was.    My  readers  will  probably  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  have  a  specimen  of  this  ode : 

'*  lid  mlhi  I  qoantos  patior  dolores, 
Dam  procul  specto  juga  ter  beata; 
Dam  ferae  Barne  steriles  arenas 
Solas  oberro. 

Ingemo,  indignor,  cmcior,  qnod  inter 
Barbaros  Thulen  lateam  colentes; 
Torpeo  languens,  morior  sepaltus, 
Carcere  coeco.*' 

After  wishing  for  wings  to  fiy  over  to  his  dear 
country,  which  was  in  his  view,  from  what  he 
calls  TkuUy  as  being  the  most  western  isle  of 
Scotland,  except  St  Kilda ;  after  describing  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  the  miseries  of  solitude, 
he  at  last,  with  becoming  propriety,  has  recourse 
to  the  only  sure  relief  of  thinking  men, — Sursum 
corda^ — the  hope  of  a  better  world,  and  disposes 
his  mind  to  resignation : 

*'  Interim  fiat,  tua,  rex,  voluntas : 
Erigor  sursam  quoties  subit  spes 
Certa  migrandi  Solymam  supemam, 
Kuminis  aulam." 

He  concludes  in  a  noble  strain  of  orthodox 
piety: 

*'  "^ta  tarn  demum  vodtanda  vita  est 
Tum  licet  grates  sodos  habere, 
Seraphim  et  sanctos  t&iadbm  verendam 
Concelebrantes." 

Wednesday,  2<^th  September, 

After  a  very  good  sleep,  I  rose  more  refreshed 
than  I  had  been  for  some  nights.  We  were 
now  at  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
saw  the  sea  from  our  windows,  which  made  our 
voyage  seem  nearer.  Mr  M*Pherson's  manners 
and  address  pleased  us  much.  He  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  such  intelligence  and  taste  as  to 
be  sensible  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his 
illustrious  guest  He  said  to  me,  "  Dr  Johnson 
is  an  honour  to  mankind ;  and,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  is  an  honour  to  religion." 

Col,  who  had  gone  yesterday  to  pay  a  visit  at 
Camuscross,  joined  us  this  morning  at  breakfast. 
Some  other  gentlemen  also  came  to  enjoy  the 
entertainment  of  Dr  Johnson's  conversation. 
The  day  was  windy  and  rainy,  so  that  we  had 
just  seized  a  happy  interval  for  our  journey  last 
night  We  had  good  entertainment  here,  better 
accommodation  than  at  Corrichatachin,  and  time 
enough  to  ourselves.  The  hours  slipped  along 
imperceptibly.  We  talked  of  Shenstone.  Dr 
Johnson  said,  he  was  a  good  layer-out  of  land, 
but  would  not  allow  him  to  approach  excellence 
as  a  poet  He  said,  he  believed  he  had  tried  to 
read  all  his  Love  Pastorals,  but  did  not  get 
through  them.     I  repeated  the  stanza, 

**  She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew ; 
My  path  I  could  hardly  discern; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return." 

He  said,  "  That  seems  to  be  pretty."    I  observed 


that  Shenstone  from  his  short  maxims  in  prose^ 
appeared  to  have  some  power  of  thinking;  but 
Dr  Johnson  would  not  allow  him  that  merit 
He  agreed,  however,  with  Shenstone^  that  it 
was  wrong  in  the  brother  of  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents to  bum  his  letters;  *'for,"  said  he, 
*'  Shenstone  was  a  man  whose  correspondence 
was  an  honour."  He  was  this  afternoon  full 
of  critical  severity,  and  dealt  about  his  censures 
on  all  sides.  He  said,  Hammond's  Love 
Elegies  were  poor  things.  He  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  our  lively  and  elegant,  though 
too  licentious.  Lyric  bard,  Hanbury  Williams, 
and  said,  **  he  had  no  fame,  but  from  boys  who 
drank  with  him." 

While  he  was  in  this  mood,  I  was  unfortunate 
enough,  simply  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  hdp 
thinking  imdeservedly,  to  come  within  "die 
whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword."  I  asked  him, 
if  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  wear  a  night- 
cap. He  said  ^  No."  I  asked,  if  it  was  best 
not  to  wear  one.  Johnson:  "  Sir,  I  had  this 
custom  by  chance,  and  perhaps  no  man  shall 
ever  know  whether  it  is  best  to  sleep  with  or 
without  a  night-cap."  Soon  afterwaras  he  was 
laughing  at  some  deficiency  in  the  Highlands, 
and  said,  ''One  might  as  well  go  without  shoes 
and  stockings."  Thinking  to  have  a  little  hit  at 
his  own  deficiency,  I  ventured  to  add,  '*  or  with- 
out a  night-cap.  Sir."  But  I  had  better  have 
been  silent;  for  he  retorted  directly.  "  I  do  not 
see  the  connection  there  (laughing).  Nobody 
before  was  ever  foolish  enough  to  ask  whether  it 
was  best  to  wear  a  night-cap  or  not.  This  comes 
of  being  a  little  wrong-headed."  He  carried  the 
company  along  with  him:  and  yet  the  truth  is, 
that  if  he  had  always  worn  a  night-cap,  as  is  the 
common  practice,  and  found  the  Highlanders 
did  not  wear  one,  he  would  have  wondered 
at  their  barbarity;  so  that  my  hit  was  fair 
enough. 

Thursday,  30/^  September. 

There  was  as  great  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
as  I  have  almost  ever  seen,  which  necessarily 
confined  us  to  the  house ;  but  we  were  fully 
compensated  by  Dr  Johnson's  conversation. 
He  said  he  did  not  grudge  Burke's  being  the 
first  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  he  was 
the  first  man  everywhere;  but  he  grudged  that 
a  fellow  who  makes  no  figure  in  company,  and 
has  a  mind  as  narrow  as  the  neck  of  a  vinegar 
cruet,  should  make  a  figure  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  merely  by  having  the  knowledge  of 
a  few  forms,  and  being  furnished  with  a  little 
occasional  information.*  He  told  us,  the  first 
time  he  saw  Dr  Young  was  at  the  house  of  Mr 
Richardson,  the  author  of  "  Clarissa."  He  was 
sent  for,  that  the  doctor  might  read  to  him  his 
"Conjectures  on  original  Composition,"  which 
he  did,  and  Dr  Johnson  made  his  remarks;  and 
he  was  surprised  to   find  Young  receive    as 

*  He  did  not  mention  the  name  of  any.  particolar  pnson  ;  but 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  political  world  will  probably 
recollect  more  persons  than  oo«  to  wbon  thif  obtcrvatioa  may 
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novelties,  what  he  thought  very  common  maxims. 
He  said,  he  believed  Young  was  not  a  great 
scholar,  nor  had  studied  regularly  the  art  of 
writing ;  that  there  are  very  fine  things  in  his 
"Night  Thoughts,"  though  you  could  not  find 
twenty  lines  together  without  some  extrava- 
gance. He  repeated  two  passages  from  his 
"  Love  of  Fame,"— the  characters  of  Brunetta 
and  Stella,  which  he  praised  highly.  He  said 
Young  pressed  him  much  to  come  to  Wellwyn. 
He  always  intended  it,  but  never  went.  He  was 
sorry  when  Young  died.  The  cause  of  quarrel 
between  Young  and  his  son,  he  told  us  was, 
that  his  son  insisted  Young  should  turn  away 
a  clergyman^s  widow,  who  lived  with  him,  and 
who,  having  acquired  great  influence  over  the 
father,  was  saucy  to  the  son.  Dr  Johnson  said, 
she  could  not  conceal  her  resentment  at  him, 
for  saying  to  Young  that  *'  an  old  man  should 
not  resign  himself  to  the  management  of  any- 
body." I  asked  him,  if  there  was  any  improper 
connection  between  them.  "  No,  Sir,  no  more 
than  between  two  statues.  He  was  past  four- 
score, and  she  a  very  coarse  woman.  She  read 
to  him,  and,  I  suppose,  made  his  coffee,  and 
frothed  his  chocolate,  and  did  such  things  as  an 
old  man  wishes  to  have  done  for  him." 

Dr  Doddridge  being  mentioned,  he  observed 
that  "he  was  author  of  one  of  the  finest 
epigrams  in  the  English  language.  It  is  in 
Orton's  Life  of  him.  The  subject  is  his  family- 
motto, — Dum  vivimus^  vivamus;  which,  in  its 
primary  signification,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  very 
suitable  to  a  Christian  divine;  but  he  para- 
phrased it  thus : " 

"  Live,  while  you  live,  the  tpicur$  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live,  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  GOD  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Ix)rd,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be  ; 
I  live  in  pliasure^  when  I  live  to  thu.** 

I  asked  if  it  was  not  strange  that  government 
should  permit  so  many  infidel  writings  to  pass 
without  censure.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  it  is  mighty 
foolish.  It  is  for  want  of  knowing  their  own 
power.  The  present  family  on  the  throne  came 
to  the  crown  against  the  will  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  people.  Whether  those  nine- tenths  were 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  our  business  now  to 
inquire.  But  such  being  the  situation  of  the 
royal  family,  they  were  glad  to  encourage  all 
who  would  be  their  friends.  Now  you  know 
every  bad  man  is  a  Whig  ;  every  man  who  has 
loose  notions.  The  church  was  all  against  this 
family.  They  were,  as  I  sajr,  glad  to  encourage 
any  friends ;  and  therefore,  since  their  accession, 
there  is  no  instance  of  any  man  being  kept  back 
on  account  of  his  bad  principles;  and  hence 
this  inundation  of  impiety."  I  observed  that  Mr 
Hume,  some  of  whose  writings  were  very  un- 
favourable to  religion,  was,  however,  a  Tory. 
TOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  Hume  is  a  Tory  by  chance^  as 
Deing  a  Scotchman ;  but  not  upon  a  principle 
of  duty ;  for  he  has  no  principle.  If  he  is  any- 
thing, he  is  a  Hobbist" 


There  was  something  not  quite  serene  in  his 
humour  to-night,  after  supper ;  for  he  spoke  of 
hastening  away  to  London,  without  stopping 
niuch  at  Edinburgh.  I  reminded  him,  that  he 
had  General  Oughton  and  many  others  to  see. 
Johnson:  "Nay,  I  shall  neither  go  in  jest,  nor 
stay  in  jest.  I  shall  do  what  is  fit"  Boswell  : 
"Ay,  Sir,  but  all  I  desire  is,  that  you  will  let  me 
tell  you  when  it  is  fit."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  shall 
not  consult  you."  Boswell  :  "  If  you  are  to 
run  away  firom  us,  as  soon  as  you  get  loose,  we 
will  keep  you  confined  in  an  inland."  He  was, 
however,  on  the  whole,  very  good  company. 
Mr  Donald  M*Leod  expressed  very  well  the 
gradual  impression  made  by  Dr  Johnson  on 
those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his 
acquaintance.  "When  you  see  him  first,  you 
are  struck  with  awful  reverence ; — then  you 
admire  him ; — and  then  you  love  him  cordially." 
I  read  this  evening  some  part  of  Voltaiie^ 
History  of  the  War  in  1741,  and  of  Lord  Kames 
against  Hereditary  Indefeasible  Right.  This  is 
a  very  slight  circumstance,  with  which  I  should 
not  trouble  my  reader,  but  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
serving, that  every  man  should  keep  minutes  of 
whatever  he  reads.  Every  circumstance  of  his 
studies  should  be  recorded;  what  books  he  has 
consulted ;  how  much  of  them  he  has  read ;  at 
what  times  ;  how  often  the  same  authors  ;  and 
what  opinions  he  formed  of  them,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  Such  an  account  would 
much  illustrate  the  history  of  his  mind. 

Friday,  ist  October* 

I  showed  to  Dr  Johnson  verses  in  a  magazine, 
on  his  Dictionary,  composed  of  uncommon  words 
taken  from  it ; 

**  Little  of  Anthropopathy  ha>  he,"  &c 

He  read  a  few  of  them,  and  said,  "  I  am  not 
answerable  for  all  the  words  in  my  Dictionary." 
I  told  him,  that  Garrick  kept  a  book  of  all  who 
had  either  praised  or  abused  him.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  reputation,  he  said,  "Now  that  1 
see  it  has  been  so  current  a  topic,  I  wish  I  had 
done  so  too  ;  but  it  could  not  well  be  done  now, 
as  so  many  diings  are  scattered  in  newspapers." 
He  said  he  was  angry  at  a  boy  of  Oxford,**®  who 
wrote  in  his  defence  against  Kenrick ;  because 
it  was  doing  him  hurt  to  answer  Kenrick.  He 
was  told  afterwards,  the  boy  was  to  come  to  him 
to  ask  a  favour.  He  first  thought  to  treat  him 
rudely,  on  account  of  his  meddling  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  but  then  he  considered,  he  had  meant  to 
do  him  all  the  service  in  his  power,  and  he  took 
another  resolution;  he  told  him  he  would  do 
what  he  could  for  him,  and  did  so ;  and  the  boy 
was  satisfied.  He  said,  he  did  not  know  how 
his  pamphlet  was  done,  as  he  had  read  very  little 
of  it  The  boy  made  a  good  figure  at  Oxford, 
but  died.  He  remarked,  that  attacks  on  authors 
did  them  much  service.  "  A  man  who  tells  me 
my  play  is  very  bad,  is  less  my  enemy  than  he 
who  lets  it  die  in  silence.  A  man,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped  by  being 
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attacked."  Garrick,  I  observed,  had  been  often 
so  helped-  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir;  though 
Garrick  had  more  opportunities  than  almost  any 
man,  to  keep  the  public  in  mind  of  him,  by  ex- 
hibiting himself  to  such  numbers,  he  would  not 
liave  had  so  much  reputation,  had  he  not  been 
so  much  attacked.  Every  attack  produces  a  de- 
fence; and  so  attention  is  engaged.  There  is 
no  sport  in  mere  praise,  when  people  are  all  of  a 
mind."  Boswell  .  "  Then  Hume  is  not  the 
worse  for  Beattie's  attack?"  Johnson:  "He 
is,  because  Beattie  has  confuted  him.  I  do  not 
say,  but  that  there  may  be  some  attacks  which 
will  hurt  an  author.  Though  Hume  suffered 
from  Beattie,  he  was  the  better  for  other  attacks." 
(He  certainly  could  not  include  in  that  number 
those  of  Dr  Adams,  and  Mr  Tytler.)  BoswELL: 
"  Goldsmith  is  the  better  for  attacks."  Johnson  : 
**Yes,  Sir;  but  he  does  not  think  so  yet  When 
Goldsmith  and  1  published,  each  of  us  some- 
thing, at  the  same  time,  we  were  given  to 
imderstand  that  we  might  review  each  other. 
G<ddsmith  was  for  accepting  the  offer.  I  said. 
No ;  set  Reviewers  at  defiance.  It  was  said  to 
old  Bentley,  upon  the  attacks  against  him,  'Why, 
theyll  write  you  down.*  *No,  Sir,'  he  replied; 
'depend  upon  it,  no  man  was  ever  written  down 
but  by  himself.'  "He  observed  to  me  afterwards,, 
that  the  advantages  authors  derived  from 
attacks  were  chiefly  in  subjects  of  taste,  where 
}-ou  cannot  confute,  as  so  much  may  be  said  on 
cither  side.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know  who 
was  the  author**^  of  the  "Adventures  of  a  Guinea," 
but  that  the  bookseller  had  sent  the  first  volume 
to  him  in  manuscript,  to  have  his  opinion  if  it 
should  be  printed ;  and  he  thought  it  should. 

The  weather  being  now  somewhat  better,  Mr 
Jnmes  McDonald,  factor  to  Sir  Alexander 
McDonald  in  Slate,  insisted  that  all  the  company 
at  Osti^^  should  go  to  the  house  at  Armidale, 
which  Sir  Alexander  had  left,  having  gone  with 
1  is  lady  to  Edinburgh,  and  be  his  guests,  till  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  sailing  to  MulL  We 
accordingly  got  there  to  dinner  ;  and  passed  our 
day  very  cheerfully,  being  no  less  than  fourteen 
in  number. 

Saturday,  2nd  October, 

Dr  Johnson  said,  that  "a  Chief  and  his  Lady 
should  make  their  house  like  a  court.  They 
should  have  a  certain  number  of  the  gentle- 
men's daughters  to  receive  their  education  in 
the  fiamily,  to  learn  pastry  and  such  things  from 
the  housekeeper,  and  manners  from  my  lady. 
TThis  was  the  way  in  the  great  families  in  Wales ; 
at  Lady  Salisbur>''s,  Mrs  Thrale's  grandmother, 
rnd  at  Lady  Philips's.  I  distinguish  the  families 
by  tlie  ladies,  as  I  speak  of  what  was  properly 
tlieir  province.  There  were  always  six  young 
ladies  at  Sir  John  Philips's :  when  one  was 
married,  her  place  was  filled  up.  There  was  a 
large  school-room,  where  they  learnt  needle- 
work and  other  things."  I  observed,  that,  at 
some  courts  in  Germany,  there  were  academies 
for  the  pages,  who  are  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 


and  receive  their  education  without  any  expense 
to  their  parents.  Dr  Johnson  said,  that  manners 
were  best  learnt  at  those  courts.  "You  are 
admitted  with  great  facility  to  the  prince's  com- 
pany, and  yet  must  treat  him  with  much  respecL 
At  a  great  court,  you  are  at  such  a  distance 
that  you  get  no  good."  I  said,  "Verjr  true: 
a  man  sees  the  court  of  Versailles,  as  if  he  saw 
it  on  a  theatre."  He  said,  "  The  best  book  that 
e\'er  was  written  upon  good  breeding  *  11  Cor- 
teggiano,'  by  Castiglione,  grew  up  at  the  little 
court  of  Urbino,  and  you  should  read  it."  1  am 
glad  always  to  have  his  opinion  of  boolcL  At 
Mr  M'Pherson's  he  commended  ^Whilbjr's 
Commentary,"  and  said,  he  had  heard  lum 
called  rather  lax;  but  he  did  not  perceive  it 
He  had  looked  at  a  novel,  called  ^The  Man 
of  the  World,"  at  Rasay,  but  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  it.  He  said  to-day,  while  reading 
my  Journal,  "This  will  be  a  great  treasure  to 
us  some  years  hence." 

Talking  of  a  very  penurious  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance,^*"  he  observed,  that  he  exceeded 
LAvare  in  the  play.  I  concurred  with  him, 
and  remarked  that  he  would  do  w^  if  intro- 
duced in  one  of  Foote's  farces;  that  the  best 
way  to  get  it  done,  would  be  to  bring  Foote  to 
be  entertained  at  his  house  for  a  week,  and  then 
it  would  htfadt  indigntitio,  JOHMSOK  :  "Sir, 
I  wish  he  had  him.  I,  who  have  eaten  his 
bread,  will  not  give  him  to  him ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  he  came  honestly  by  him." 

He  said,  he  was  angry  at  Thrale,  for  sitting  at 
General  Oglethorpe's  without  speaking.  He 
censured  a  man  for  degrading  himself  to  a  nonen- 
tity. I  observed,  that  Goldsmith  was  on  the 
other  extreme;  for  he  spoke  at  all  ventures^ 
Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir;  Goldsmith,  rather  than 
not  speak,  will  talk  of  what  he  knows  himself 
to  be  ignorant,  which  can  only  end  in  exposing 
him."  « 1  wonder,"  said  I,  "  if  he  feels  that  he 
exposes  himself.  If  he  was  with  two  tailors — ^ 
'*Or  with  two  founders,"  said  Dr  Johnson,  inter- 
ruptmg  me,  "he  would  fall  a-talking  on  the 
method  of  making  cannon,  though  both  of  therm 
would  soon  see  that  he  did  not  know  what  metal 
a  cannon  is  made  of."  We  were  very  social 
and  merry  in  his  room  this  forenoon.  In  the 
evening  the  company  danced  as  usuaL  We 
performed,  with  much  activity,  a  dance  which» 
1  suppose,  the  emigration  from  Sky  has  00 
casioned.  They  call  it  AtnericeL  Each  of  the 
couples,  after  the  common  involutions  and 
evoiuiions,  successively  whirls  round  in  a  circle^ 
till  all  are  in  motion;  and  tlie  dance  seems 
intended  to  show  how  emigration  catches,  till  a 
whole  neighbourhood  is  set  afloat.  Mrs  M'Kin- 
non  told  me,  that  last  ^ear  when  a  ship  sailed 
from  Portree  for  America,  the  people  on  shore 
were  almost  distracted  when  they  saw  their 
relations  go  off,  they  lay  down  on  the  groumi, 
tumbled,  and  tore  the  grass  with  their  teeth. 
This  year  there  was  not  a  tear  shed.  The 
people  on  shore  seemed  to  think  that  they  wooki 
soon  follow.  This  indifference  is  a  mortal  sign 
for  the  country 
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We  danced  to-night  to  the  music  of  the  bag- 
pipe, which  made  us  beat  the  ground  with 
prodigious  force.  I  thought  it  better  to  en- 
deavour to  conciliate  the  kmdness  of  the  people 
of  Sky,  by  joining  heartily  in  their  amusements, 
than  to  play  the  abstract  scholar.  I  looked  on 
this  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  as  a  copartnership 
between  Dr  Johnson  and  me.  Each  was  to  do 
all  he  could  to  promote  its  success  ;  and  I  have 
some  reason  to  flatter  myself  that  my  gayer 
exertions  were  of  service  to  us.  Dr  Johnson's 
immense  fund  of  knowledge  and  wit  was  a 
wonderful  source  of  admiration  and  delight  to 
them  ;  but  they  had  it  only  at  times ;  and  they 
required  to  have  the  intervals  agreeably  filled 
up,  and  even  little  elucidations  of  his  learned 
text.  1  was  also  fortunate  enough  frequently  to 
draw  him  forth  to  talk,  when  he  would  otherwise 
Lave  been  siient.  The  fountain  was  at  times 
locked  up,  till  I  opened  the  spring.  It  was 
curious  to  hear  the  Hebridians,  when  any  dis- 
pute happened  while  he  was  out  of  the  room, 
saying,  "  Stay  till  Dr  Johnson  comes  :  say  that 

Yesterday  Dr  Johnson  said,  "I  cannot  but 
laugh,  to  think  of  myself  roving  among  the 
Hebrides  at  sixty.  1  wonder  where  I  shall 
rove  at  fourscore  1 "  This  evening  he  disputed 
ilie  truth  of  what  is  said,  as  to  the  people  of  St 
Kilda  catching  cold  whenever  strangers  come. 
** How  can  there,"  said  he,  "be  a  physical  effect 
without  a  physical  cause?"  He  added,  laugh- 
ing, ''  the  arrival  of  a  ship  full  of  strangers  would 
kill  them ;  for,  if  one  stranger  gives  them  one 
cold,  two  strangers  must  give  them  two  colds  ; 
and  so  in  |)roportion."  I  wondered  to  hear  him 
ridicule  this,  as  he  had  praised  M*Aulay  for 
putting  it  in  his  book  :  saymg,  that  it  w.is  manly 
in  him  to  tell  a  fact,  however  strange,  if  he  him- 
self believed  it.  He  said  the  evidence  was  not 
adequate  to  the  improbability  of  the  thing  ;  that 
if  a  physician,  rather  disposed  to  be  incredulous, 
should  go  to  St  Kilda,  and  report  the  fact,  then 
he  would  begin  to  look  about  him.  They  said 
it  was  annually  proved  by  M*Leod's  steward, 
on  whose  arrival  all  the  inhabitants  caught  cold. 
He  jocularly  remarked,  "the  steward  always 
comes  to  demand  something  from  them  ;  and 
so  they  fall  a-coughing.     1  suppose  the  people 

in  Sky  all  take  a  cold,  when — **"  (naming  a 

certam  person)  comes.**  They  said  he  came 
only  in  summer.  JOHNSON:  "That  is  out  of 
tenderness  to  you.  Bad  weather  and  he,  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  too  much.'* 

Sunday,  ^rd  October^ 

Joseph  reported  that  the  wind  was  still 
against  us.  Dr  Johnson  said,  "A  wind,  or 
not  a  wind  ?  that  is  the  question  ; "  for  he  can 
amuse  himself  at  times  with  a  little  play  of 
words,  or  rather  sentences.  I  remember  when 
he  turned  his  cup  at  Aberbrothick,  where  we 
drank  tea,  he  muttered,  Claudiie  jam  rivos, 
pueri.  I  must  again  and  again  apologise  to 
fastidious  readers,  for  recording  such  minute 


particulars.  They  prove  the  scrupulous  fidelity 
of  my  Journal.  Dr  Johnson  said  it  was  a  very 
exact  picture  of  a  portion  of  his  life. 

While  we  were  chatting  in  the  indolent  style 
of  men  who  were,  to  stay  here  all  this  day  at 
least,  we  were  su^'.lenly  roused  at  being  told 
that  the  wind  walP  •'•'r,  that  a  little  fleet  of 
herring-busses  was  p?S*Sng  by  for  Mull,  and 
that  Mr  Simpson's  vessel  was  about  to  sail. 
Hugh  McDonald,  the  skipper,  came  to  us,  and 
was  impatient  that  we  should  get  ready,  which 
we  soon  did.  Dr  Johnson,  with  composure  and 
solemnity,  repeated  the  observation  of  Epictetus, 
that,  "  as  man  has  the  voyage  of  death  before 
him, — whatever  may  be  his  employment,  he 
should  be  ready  at  the  Master's  call;  and  an 
old  man  should  never  be  far  from  the  shore, 
lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  himself  ready." 
He  rode,  and  I  and  tlie  other  gentleman  walked, 
about  an  English  mile  to  the  shore,  where  the 
vessel  lay.  Dr  Johnson  said,  he  should  never 
forget  Sky,  and  returned  thanks  for  all  civilities. 
We  were  carried  to  the  vessel  in  a  small  boat 
which  she  had,  and  we  set  sail  very  briskly 
about  one  o'clock.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
motion  for  many  hours.  Dr  Johnson  grew  sick, 
and  retired  under  cover,  as  it  rained  a  good  deaL 
I  kept  above,  that  I  might  have  fresh  air,  and 
finding  myself  not  afTected  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  I  exulted  in  being  a  stout  seaman,  while 
Dr  Johnson  was  quite  in  a  state  of  annihilation. 
But  I  was  soon  humbled;  for  after  imagining 
that  I  could  go  with  case  to  America  or  the 
East  Indies,  1  became  very  sick,  but  kept  above 
board,  though  it  rained  hard. 

As  we  had  been  detained  so  long  in  Sky  by 
bad  weather,  we  gave  up  the  scheme  that  Col 
had  planned  for  us  of  visiting  several  islands, 
and  contented  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Mull,  and  IcolmkiU  and  Inchkennetb, 
which  lie  near  to  it. 

Mr  Simpson  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes  for 
awhile,  the  wind  being  fair  for  us.  He  said,  he 
would  land  us  at  IcolmkiU  that  night.  I^ut  when 
the  wind  failed,  it  was  resolved  we  should  make 
for  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  land  in  the  harbour 
of  Tobermorie.  We  kept  near  the  five  herring 
vessels  for  some  time;  but  afterwards  four  of 
them  got  before  us,  and  one  little  wherry  fell 
behind  us.  When  we  got  in  full  view  of  the 
point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the  wind  changed,  and 
was  directly  against  our  getting  into  the  sound. 
We  were  then  obliged  to  tack,  and  get  forward 
in  that  tedious  manner.  As  we  advanced,  the 
storm  grew  greater,  and  the  sea  very  rough. 
Col  then  began  to  talk  of  making  for  Egg,  or 
Canna,  or  his  own  island.  Our  skipper  said,  he 
would  get  us  into  the  Sound.  Having  struggled 
for  this  a  good  while  in  vain,  he  said,  he  would 
push  forward  till  we  were  near  the  land  of  Mull, 
where  we  might  cast  anchor,  and  lie  till  the 
morning;  for  although,  before  this,  there  had 
been  a  good  moon,  and  I  had  pretty  distinctly 
seen  not  only  the  land  of  Mull,  but  up  the  Sound, 
and  the  country  of  Morven  as  at  one  end  of  it, 
the  night  was  now  grown  very  dark.    Our  crew 
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consisted  of  one  McDonald,  our  skipper,  and 
two  sailors,  onQ  of  whom  had  but  one  eye;  Mr 
Simpson  himself,  Col,  and  Hugh  McDonald,  his 
servant,  all  helped.  Simpsr  i  said  he  would 
willingly  go  for  Col,  if  your>;^Jol  or  his  servant 
would  undertake  to  pilot  -.•^'to  a  harbour;  but, 
as  the  island  is  low  ^«B  nc  was  dangerous  to 
run  upon  it  in  the  *^w>  Col  and  his  servant 
appeared  a  little  d^^iuos.  The  scheme  of  run- 
nmg  for  Canna  seemed  then  to  be  embraced; 
but  Canna  was  ten  leagues  off,  all  out  of  our 
way;  and  they  were  afraid  to  attempt  the 
harbour  of  Eg^g.  All  these  different  plans  were 
successively  m  agitation.  The  old  skipper  still 
tried  to  make  for  the  land  of  Mull;  but  then  it 
was  considered  that  there  was  no  place  there 
where  we  could  anchor  in  safety.  Much  time 
was  lost  in  striving  against  the  storm.  At  last  it 
became  so  rough,  and  threatened  to  be  so  much 
worse,  that  Col  and  his  servant  took  more 
courage,  and  said  they  would  undertake  to  hit 
one  of  the  harbours  in  Col.  ^Then  let  us  run 
for  it  in  God's  name,"  said  the  skipper;  and 
instantly  we  turned  towards  it.  The  little  wherry 
which  had  fallen  behind  us,  had  hard  work. 
The  master  begged  that,  if  we  made  for  Col,  we 
should  put  out  a  light  to  him.  Accordingly  one 
of  the  sailors  waved  a  glowing  peat  for  some 
time.  The  various  difficulties  that  were  started, 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  apprehension,  from 
which  I  was  relieved,  when  I  found  we  were  to 
run  for  a  harbour  before  the  wind.  But  my 
relief  was  Nit  of  short  duration;  for  I  soon 
heard  that  our  sails  were  very  bad,  and  were  in 
danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  in  which  case  we 
should  be  driven  upon  the  rocky  shore  of  Col. 
It  was  very  dark,  and  there  was  a  heavy  and 
incessant  rain.  The  sparks  of  the  burning  peat 
flew  so  much  about,  that  I  dreaded  the  vessel 
might  take  fire.  Then,  as  Col  was  a  sportsman, 
and  had  powder  on  board,  I  figurea  that  we 
might  be  blown  up.  Simpson  and  he  appeared 
a  little  frightened,  which  made  me  more  so;  and 
the  perpetual  talking,  or  rather  shouting,  which 
was  carried  on  in  Erse,  alarmed  me  still  more. 
A  man  is  always  suspicious  of  what  is  saying  in 
an  unknown  tongue ;  and,  if  fear  be  his  passion 
at  the  time,  he  grows  more  afraid.  Our  vessel 
often  lay  so  much  on  one  side,  that  I  trembled 
lest  she  should  be  overset,  and  indeed  they  told 
me  afterwards,  that  they  had  run  her  sometimes 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  water,  so  anxious  were 
they  to  make  what  haste  they  could  before  the 
night  should  be  worse.  I  now  saw  what  I  never 
saw  before,  a  prodigious  sea,  with  immense 
billows  coming  upon  a  vessel,  so  as  that  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  escape.  There  was 
something  grandly  horrible  in  the  sight  I  am 
glad  I  have  seen  it  once.  Amidst  all  these  terri- 
fying circumstances,  I  endeavoured  to  compose 
my  mind.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  it;  for  all  the 
stories  that  I  had  heard  of  the  dangerous  sailing 
among  the  Hebrides,  which  is  proverbial,  came 
full  upon  my  recollection.  When  I  thought  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  me,  and  would  suffer 
severely,  should  I  be  lost,  I  upbraided  myself 


as  not  having  a  sufficient  cause  for  putting 
myselt  in  such  danger.  Piety  afforded  nae 
comfort ;  yet  1  was  disturbed  by  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  against  a  particular  provi- 
dence, and  by  the  arguments  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  petitions 
of  an  individual,  or  even  of  congregations,  can 
have  any  influence  with  the  Deity;  objections 
which  have  been  often  made,  and  which  Dr 
Hawkesworth  has  lately  revived,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas;  but  Dr 
Ogden's  excellent  doctrine  on  the  efficacy  of 
intercession  prevailed. 

It  was  half-an-hour  after  eleven  before  we  set 
ourselves  in  the  course  for  Col.  As  I  saw  them 
all  busy  doing  something,  I  asked  Col,  with 
much  earnestness,  what  I  could  do.  He,  with 
a  happy  readiness,  put  into  my  hand  a  rope^ 
which  was  fixed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  masts, 
and  told  me  to  hold  it  till  he  bade  me  pull.  If 
I  had  considered  the  matter,  I  might  have  seen 
that  this  could  not  be  of  the  least  service ;  but 
his  object  was  to  keep  me  out  of  the  way  of 
those  who  were  busy  working  the  vessel,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  divert  my  fear,  by  employing 
me,  and  making  me  think  that  I  was  of  use. 
Thus  did  I  stand  firm  to  my  post,  while  die 
wind  and  rain  beat  upon  m^,  always  expecting 
a  call  to  pull  my  rope. 

The  man  with  one  eye  steered ;  old  M'Donald, 
and  Col  and  his  servant,  lay  upon  the  forecastle, 
looking  sharp  out  for  the  harbour.  It  was 
necessary  to  carry  much  cloth^  as  they  termed 
it,  that  is  to  say,  much  sail,  in  order  to  keep  the 
vessel  off  the  shore  of  CoL  This  made  violent 
plunging  in  a  rou^h  sea.  At  last  they  spied  the 
harbour  of  Lochiem,  and  Col  cried,  "Thank 
God,  we  are  safe ! "  We  ran  up  till  we  were 
opposite  to  it,  and  soon  afterwards  we  got  into 
it,  and  cast  anchor. 

Dr  Johnson  had  all  this  time  been  quiet  and 
unconcerned.  He  had  lain  down  on  one  of  the 
beds,  and  having  got  free  from  sickness,  was 
satisfied.  The  truth  is,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
danger  we  were  in :  but,  fearless  and  uncon- 
cerned, might  have  said,  in  the  words  which  he 
has  chosen  for  the  motto  to  his  "  Rambler." 

"  Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes."* 

Once,  during  the  doubtful  consultations,  he 
asked  whither  we  were  going  ;  and  upon  being 
told  that  it  was  not  certain  whether  to  Mull  or 
Col,  he  cried,  "  Col  for  my  money ! "  I  now 
went  down,  with  Col  and  Mr  Simpson,  to  visit 
him.  He  was  lying  in  philosophic  tranquillity 
with  a  greyhound  of  Col's  at  his  back,  keeping 
him  warm.  Col  is  quite  the  Juvenis  (^ui  gaudet 
canibus.  He  had,  when  we  left  Talisker,  two 
greyhounds,  two  terriers,  a  pointer,  and  a  large 
Newfoundland  water-dog.  He  lost  one  of  his 
terriers  by  the  road,  but  had  still  five  dogs  with 
him.  I  was  very  ill,  and  very  desirous  to  get  to 
shore.  When  I  was  told  that  we  could  not  land 
that  night,  as  the  storm  had  now  increased,  I 
looked  so  miserably,  as  Col  afterwards  informed 

*  **  For  as  the  tempest  drives,  I  shape  my  way." 
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me,  that  what  Shakspeare  has  made  the  French- 
man say  of  the  English  soldiers,  when  scantily 
dieted,  ^^  Piteous  they  will  look^  like  drowned 
mice  I  ^^  might,  I  believe,  have  been  well  applied 
to  me.  There  was  in  the  harbour,  before  us, 
a  Campbeltown  vessel,  the  Betty^  Kenneth 
Morison,  master,  taking  in  kelp,  and  bound  for 
Ireland.  We  sent  our  boat  to  beg  beds  for  two 
gentlemen,  and  that  the  master  would  send  his 
boat,  which  was  larger  than  ours.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  and  Col  and  I  were  accommo* 
dated  in  his  vessel  till  the  morning. 

Monday,  4/*  October. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  went  in  the  boat  to 
Mr  Simpson's  vessel,  and  took  in  Dr  Johnson. 
He  was  quite  well,  though  he  had  tasted 
nothing  but  a  dish  of  tea  since  Saturday  night 
On  our  expressing  some  surprise  at  this,  he 
said,  that,  *'  when  he  lodged  in  the  Temple,  and 
had  no  regular  system  of  life,  he  had  fasted  for 
two  days  at  a  time,  during  which  he  had  gone 
about  visiting,  though  not  at  the  hours  of 
dinner  or  supper;  that  he  had  dnmk  tea,  but 
eaten  no  bread;  that  this  was  no  intentional 
fasting,  but  happened  just  in  the  course  of  a 
literary  life." 

There  was  a  little  miserable  public-house 
close  upon  the  shore,  to  which  we  should  have 
pone,  had  we  landed  last  night :  but  this  morn- 
ing Col^  resolved  to  take  us  directly  to  the  house 
of  Captain  Lauchlin  M'Lean,  a  descendant  of 
his  family,  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  taken  a  farm  in  CoL  We  had 
about  an  English  mile  to  go  to  it  Col  and 
Joseph,  and  some  others,  ran  to  some  little 
horses,  called  here  Shelties^  that  were  running 
wild  on  a  heath,  and  catched  one  of  them.  We 
had  a  saddle  with  us,  which  was  clapped  upon 
it,  and  a  straw-halter  was  put  on  its  head.  Dr 
Johnson  was  then  mounted,  and  Joseph  very 
slowly  and  gravely  led  the  horse.  I  said  to  Dr 
Johnson,  "  I  wish.  Sir,  tlie  club  saw  you  in  this 
attitude."  ♦ 

It  was  a  very  heavy  rain,  and  I  was  wet  to 
the  skin.  Captain  M'Lean  had  but  a  poor 
temporary  house,  or  rather  hut;  however,  it 
was  a  very  good  haven  to  us.  There  was  a 
blazing  peat-nre,  and  Mrs  McLean,  daughter  of 
the  mmister  of  the  parish,  got  us  tea.  I  felt 
still  the  motion  of  the  sea.  Dr  Johnson  said, 
it  was  not  in  imagination,  but  a  continuation 
of  motion  on  the  fluids,  like  that  of  the  sea 
itself  after  the  storm  is  over. 

There  were  some  books  on  the  board  which 
served  as  a  chimney-piece.  Dr  Johnson  took  up 
**  Burnet's  History  othis  own  Times."  He  saio, 
•*  The  first  part  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing books  m  the  English  language ;  it  is  quite 

*  This  curious  exhibition  may  perhaps  remind  some  of  n^ 
readers  of  the  ludicrous  lines,  made,  during  Sir  Robert  Walpol^ 
adminbtration,  on  Mr  George  (afterwards  Lord)  Lytteltoo, 
though  the  figures  of  the  two  personages  must  be  allowed  to  be 
very  different : 

*'  But  who  is  this  astride  the  pony ; 
So  long,  so  lean,  so  lanlc,  so  bonyf 
Dat  be  de  great  orator  Littletony." 


dramatic :  while  he  went  about  everywhere,  saw 
everywhere,  and  heard  everywhere.  By  the 
first  part,  I  mean  so  far  as  it  appears  that 
Burnet  himself  was  actually  engaged  in  what 
he  has  told;  and  this  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished.'' Captain  M*Lean  censured  Burnet 
for  his  high  praise  of  Lauderdale  in  a  dedication^ 
when  he  shows  him  in' '  is  1  istory  to  have  been 
so  bad  a  man.  JOHNSdN^!*  "  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  a  man  should  say  in  a  dedication 
what  he  could  not  say  in  a  history.  However^ 
allowance  should  be  made;  for  there  is  a  great 
difference.  The  known  style  of  a  dedication  is 
flattery:  it  professes  to  flatter.  There  is  the 
same  difference  between  what  a  man  says  in  a 
dedication,  and  what  he  says  in  a  history,  as 
between  a  lawyer's  pleading  a  cause,  and  report- 
ing it." 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  enough.  The 
wind  became  fair  for  Mull  in  the  evenmg,  and 
Mr  Simpson  resolved  to  sail  next  morning  :  but 
having  been  thrown  into  the  island  of  Col,  we 
were  unwilling  to  leave  it  unexamined,  especially 
as  we  considered  that  the  Campbeltown  vessel 
would  sail  for  Mull  in  a  day  or  two,  and  there^ 
fore  we  determined  to  stay. 

Tuesday,  ith  October, 

I  rose,  and  wrote  my  Journal  till  about  nine  % 
and  then  went  to  Dr  Johnson,  who  sat  up  in 
bed  and  talked  and  laughed.  I  said,  it  was 
curious  to  look  back  ten  years,  to  the  time  when 
we  first  thought  of  visiting  the  Hebrides.  How 
distant  and  improbable  the  scheme  then  ap- 
peared !  Yet  nere  we  were  actually  among 
them.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  people  may  come  to  do 
anything  almost,  by  talkmg  of  it.  I  really  be- 
lieve, I  could  talk  myself  into  building  a  house 
upon  island  Isa,  though  I  should  probably  never 
come  back  again  to  see  it.  I  could  easily  per- 
suade Reynolds  to  do  it ;  and  there  would  be  na 
great  sin  in  persuading  him  to  do  it.  Sir,  he 
would  reason  thus  :  *  What  wiH  it  cost  me  to  be 
there  once  in  two  or  three  summers? — Why,, 
perhaps,  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  what  is  that^ 
m  comparison  of  having  a  fine  retreat,  to  which 
a  man  can  go,  or  to  which  he  can  send  a 
friend?'  He  would  never  find  out  that  he  may 
have  this  within  twenty  miles  of  London.  Then 
I  would  tell  him,  that  he  may  marry  one  of  the 
Miss  M*Leods,  a  lady  of  great  family.  Sir,  it  is 
surprising  how  people  will  go  to  a  distance  for 
what  they  may  have  at  home.  I  knew  a  lady*** 
who  came  up  from  Lincolnshire  to  Knights- 
bridge  with  one  of  her  daughters  and  gave  five 
g^uineas  a  week  for  a  lodging  and  a  warm  bath ; 
that  is,  mere  warm  water.  ThcU^  you  know^ 
could  not  be  had  in  Lincolnshire!  She  said,  it 
was  made  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  there." 

After  breakfast,  Dr  Johnson  and  I,  and  Joseph 
mounted  horses,  and  Col  and  the  captain  walked 
with  us  about  a  short  mile  across  the  island. 
We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Reverend  Mr  Hector 
McLean.  His  parish  consists  of  the  islands  or 
Col  and  T>T-yi.    He  was  about  seventy-seven 
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years  of  age,  a  decent  ecclesiastic,  dressed  in  a 
full  suit  of  black  clotlies,  and  a  black  wig.  He 
appeared  like  a  Dutch  pastor,  or  one  of  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster.  Dr  John- 
son observed  to  me  afterwards^  *^  that  he  was  a 
fine  old  man,  and  was  as  well-dressed,  and  had 
as  much  dignity  in  his  appearance  as  the  dean 
of  Sk  cathedral''  We  were  told«  thajt  he  had  a 
valuable  library,  though  but  poor  accommoda- 
tion for  it,  being  obliged  to  keep  his  books  in 
laige  chests.  Ii  was  curious  to  see  him  and  Dr 
Johnson  together.  Neither  of  them  heard  very 
distinctly;  so  each  of  them  talked  in  his  own 
way,  and  at  the  same  time.  Mr  McLean  said, 
he  had  a  confutation  of  Bayle,  by  Leibnitz. 
Johnson  :  "A  confutation  of  Bayle,  Sir !  What 
part  of  Bayle  do  you  mean  ?  The  greatest  part 
of  his  writmgs  is  not  confutable :  it  is  historical 
and  critical"  Mr  McLean  said,  "the  irreligious 
part ; "  and  proceeded  to  talk  of  Leibnitz's  con- 
troversy with  Clarke,  calling  Leibnitz  a  great 
man.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  Leibnitz  persisted 
in  affirming  that  Newton  called  space  sensorium 
fiufninis^  notwithstanding  he  was  corrected,  and 
desired  to  observe  that  Newton's  words  were 
QUASI  sensorium  numinis.  No,  Sir;  Leibnitz 
was  as  paltry  a  fellow  as  I  know.  Out  of  re- 
spect to  Queen  Caroline,  who  patronised  him, 
Clarke  treated  him  too  well" 

During  the  time  that  Dr  Johnson  was  thus 
^oing  on,  the  old  minister  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  cresting  up  erect^  pulling 
down  the  front  of  his  periwig,  and  talking  what 
a  great  man  Leibnitz  was.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  scene,  would  require  a  page  with  two 
columns  ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  be  represented 
by  two  good  players.  The  old  gentleman  said, 
Clarke  was  vcr>'  wicked,  for  going  so  much  into 
the  Arian  system.  "  I  will  not  say  he  was 
wicked,"  said  Dr  Johnson  ;  "he  might  be  mis- 
taken." M'Lean  :  "He  was  wicked,  to  shut 
his  eyes  against  the  Scriptures  ;  and  worthy 
men  in  En^^^land  have  since  confuted  him  to  all 
intents  and  purposes."  Johnson  ;  "  ]  know 
not  who  has  confuted  him  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,^^  Here  again  there  was  a  double 
talking,  each  continuing  to  maintain  his  own 
argument,  without  hearing  exactly  what  the 
other  said. 

I  regretted  that  Dr  Johnson  did  not  practise 
the  art  of  accommodating  himself  to  different 
sorts  of  people.  Had  he  been  softer  with  this 
venerable  old  man,  we  might  have  had  more 
conversation ;  but  his  forcible  spirit,  and  im- 
petuosity of  manner  may  be  said  to  spare 
neither  sex  nor  age.  I  have  seen  even  Mrs 
ThraJe  stunned ;  but  I  liave  often  maintained, 
that  it  is  better  he  should  retain  his  own  manner. 
Pliability  of  address  I  conceive  to  be  inconsistent 
with  that  majestic  power  of  mind  which  he 
possesses,  and  which  produces  such  noble 
effects.  A  lofty  oak  will  not  bend  like  a  supple 
willow. 

He  told  me  afterwards,  he  liked  firmness  in 
an  old  man,  and  was  pleased  to  see  Mr  M'Lean 
■so  orthodox.    '^  At  his  age,  it  is  too  late  for  a 


man  to  be  asking  himself  questions  as  to  hif 

beUef." 

We  rode  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
where  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a  church  or  chapeL 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  plajce  called  Grisspol, 
or  the  Rough  Pool 

At  Grisspol  we  found  a  good  £ann-house»  be- 
longing to  the  Laird  of  Col,  and  possessed  by 
Mr  M'Sweyn.  On  the  beach  here  there  is  a 
singular  variety  of  curious  stones.  I  picked  up 
one  very  like  a  small  cucumber.  By  tibe  by,  DSr 
Johnson  told  me,  that  Ga/s  Line  in  the  **  Beggars' 
Opera,"  "  As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber,"  &c 
has  no  waggish  meaning,  with  reference  to  men 
flinging  away  cucumbers  as  too  coolings  which 
some  have  thought ;  for  it  has  been  a  common 
saying  of  physicians  in  England,  that  a  cucumber 
should  be  well  sliced,  and  dressed  with  pepper 
and  vinegar,  and  then  thrown  out,  as  gooa  for 
nothing.  Mr  M^Sweyn's  predecessors  had  been 
in  Sky  from  a  very  remote  period,  upon  the 
estate  belonging  to  M*Leod;  probably  before 
M*Leod  had  it.  The  name  is  certainly  Nor- 
wegian, from  Sueno,  King  of  Norway.  The 
present  Mr  M*Sweyn  left  Sky  upon  the  late 
M^Leod's  raising  his  rents.  He  then  got  this 
farm  from  Col. 


He  appeared  to  be  near  fourscore  \  but  looked 
as  O'esh,  and  was  as  strong  as  a  man  of  fifty. 
His  son  Hugh  looked  older;  and,  as  Dr  John- 
son observed,  had  more  the  manners  of  an  old 
man  than  he.  I  had  often  heard  of  such 
instances,  but  never  saw  one  before.  Mrs 
M*Sweyn  was  a  decent  old  gentlewoman.  She 
was  dressed  in  tartan,  and  could  speak  nothing 
but  Erse.  She  said,  she  taught  Sir  James 
M'Donald  Erse,  and  wou'd  teach  me  soon. 
I  could  now  sing  a  verse  of  tlie  song  Hatyin 
foam  eriy  made  in  houuu.  of  Allan,  the  famous 
Captain  of  Clanran:ild,  who  fell  at  Sherrifmuir; 
whose  servant,  who  l.iy  on  the  field  watching 
his  master's  dead  body,  being  asked  next  day 
who  that  was,  answered,  "He  was  a  man 
yesterday.*' 

We  were  entertained  here  with  a  primitive 
heartiness.  Whisky  was  served  round  in  a 
shell,  according  to  the  ancient  Highland  cus- 
tom. Dr  Johnson  would  not  partake  of  it; 
but,  being  desirous  to  do  honour  to  the  modes 
"  of  other  times,"  drank  some  water  out  of  the 
shell. 

In  the  forenoon  Dr  Johnson  said,  "it  would 
require  great  resignation  to  live  in  one  of  these 
islands."  BOSWELL:  "I  don't  know.  Sir;  I 
have  felt  myself  at  times  in  a  state  of  almost 
mere  physical  existence,  satisfied  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  and  walk  about,  and  enjoy  my  oivn 
thoughts;  and  I  can  figure  a  continuation  of 
this."  Johnson  :  "  Ay,  Sir,  but  if  you  were 
shut  up  here,  your  own  thoughts  would  torment 
you  :  you  would  think  ot  Edinburgh  or  London, 
and  that  you  could  not  be  there.** 

We  set  out  after  dinner  for  Breacacha,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  accompanied  by 
the  young  laird,  who  had  now  got  a  horse,  and 
by  the  younger  Mr  M'Sweyn,  whose  wife  had 
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gone  thither  before  us,  to  prepare  everything 
for  our  reception,  the  laird  and  his  family  being 
absent  at  Aberdeen.  It  is  called  Breacacha,  or 
the  Spotted  Field,  because  in  summer  it  is 
enamelled  with  clover  and  daisies,  as  young 
Col  told  me.  We  passed  by  a  place  where 
there  is  a  very  large  stone,  1  may  call  it  a  rock; 
— "a  vast  weight  for  Ajax."  The  tradition  is, 
that  a  giant  threw  such  another  stone  at  his 
mistress,  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance ;  and  that  she  in  return,  threw  this  mass 
down  to  him.     It  was  all  in  sport 

•*  Malo  mc  petit  lasctva  f>ueIlaJ* 

As  we  advanced,  we  came  to  a  large  extent 
of  plain  ground.  I  had  not  seen  such  a  plaa 
for  a  long  time.  Col  and  I  took  a  gallop  un^ 
it  by  way  of  race.  It  was  very  refreshing  to 
me,  after  having  been  $0  long  taking  .«liort  steps 
in  hilly  countries.  It  was  like  Stretching  a 
man's  legs  after  being  cramped  i^  a  short  bed. 
We  also  passed  close  by  a  larg^' extent  of  sand- 
hills, near  two  miles  square.  '"\yx  Johnson  said, 
"he  never  had  the  image  before.  It  was 
horrible,  if  barrenness  ar.d  danger  could  be 
so."  I  heard  him,  after  :„,-e  were  in  the  house 
of  Breacacha,  repeatmg  %>  himself,  as  he  walked 
about  the  room,  / 

**  And  smothered  in  ^  dusty  whirlwind,  dies.'' 

Probably  he  had  be^  thinking  of  the  whole  of 

the  simile  in  CatOy  off/^hich  that  is  the  concluding 

line;   the   sandy    &sert   had   struck   him    so 

strongly.    The  safcd  has  of  late  been  blown 

oyer  a  good  deaj  of  meadow;  and  the  people 

of  the  island  say/ that  their  fathers  remembered 

much  of  the  spj^ce  which  is  now  covered  with 

sand,  to  have  been  under  tillage.    Col's  house 

IS  situated  oni  a  bay  called   Breacacha  Bay. 

We  found  he^e  a  neat  new-built  gentleman's 

house,  better, than  any  we  had  been  in  since 

we  were  at  Lj^rd  Errol's.    Dr  Johnson  relished 

It  much  at  fii-gt,  but  soon  remarked  to  me,  that 

there  was  ^othing  becoming  a  Chief  about  it : 

It  was  a  n:^  re  tradesman's  box."    He  seemed 

quite  at  hH*y,  and  no  longer  found  any  diffi- 

culty  in  i.-«  J»   the  Highland  address;   for  as 

soon  as     ^**  arrived,  he  said,  with  a  spirited 

faniiJiarif  ^^^^  Col,  if  you  could  get  us  a 

djsh  of  i^y  y    j)j.  Johnson  and  I  had  each  an 

exceilcr  l-chamber.   We  had  a  dispute  which 

V^  "?^  ^  .he  best  curtains.     His  were  rather 

the  besj^      ^^^^^  ^f  linen;   but  1   insisted  that 

'J*^-  1.^.^0 A  «iad  the  best  posts,  which  was  un- 

deniablt^^-  "Well,"  said  he,  "if  you  have  the 

Dest/t>jr^^^  ^,g  ^jjj  have  you  tied  to  them  and 

whipped.  ^    I  mention  this  slight  circumstance, 

only  to  '^how  how  ready  he  is,  even  in  mere 

trifles,  tvr;^  get  the  better  of  his  antagonist,  by 

placing  ^  jj^  jj^  ^  ludicrous  view.     I  have  known 

him  son  Retimes  use  the  same  art,  when  hard 

pressed   ^  ^n  serious  disputation.     Goldsmith,  I 

rememb'-^y^  to  retaliate  for  many  a  severe  defeat 

Which    lae  has  suffered  from  him,  applied  to  him 

a  live'  iy  saying  in  one  of  Cibber's  comedies, 

^bicVu  puts  this  part  of  his  character  in  a  strong 


light.  "There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson; 
for,  if  his  fits  tol  misses  fire^  he  knocks  you  down 
with  the  butt-end  of  it."* 

Wednesday,  6/5 

After  a  sufficienoj^^^ieep,  we  assembled  at 
breakfast.  Wa^flf?re  just  as  if  in  barracks. 
Everybody  ^^  master.  We  went  and  viewed 
the  old  casjtJfe  of  Col,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
present  bouse,  near  the  shore,  and  founded  on 
a  xocV/'  It  has  never  been  a  large  feudal  resi- 
<^encc,  and  has  nothing  about  it  that  requires  a 
"^  Ocular  description.  Like  other  old  incon- 
'enient  buildings  of  the  same  age,  it  exemplified 
Gray's  picturesque  lines, 

*'  Hu^e  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
Aud  passages  thai  lead  to  nothing." 

It  may  however  be  worth  mentioning,  that  on 
the  second  story  we  saw  a  vault,  which  was,  and 
still  is,  the  family  prison.  There  was  a  woman 
put  into  it  by  the  laird  for  theft,  within  these 
ten  years;  and  any  offender  would  be  confined 
there  yet ;  for,  from  the  necessity  of  the  thing, 
as  the  island  is  remote  from  any  power  estab- 
lished by  law,  the  laird  must  exercise  his  juris- 
diction to  a  certain  degree. 

We  were  shown,  in  a  comer  of  this  vault,  a 
hole,  into  which  Col  said  greater  criminals  used 
to  be  put.  It  was  now  filled  up  with  rubbish  of 
different  kinds.  He  said,  it  was  of  a  great 
depth.  "Ay,"  said  Dr  Johnson,  smiling,  "all 
such  places,  that  otre  filled  up^  were  of  a  great 
depth."  He  is  very  quick  in  showing  that  he 
does  not  give  credit  to  careless  or  exaggerated 
accounts  of  things.  After  seeing  the  castle,  we 
looked  at  a  small  hut  near  it.  It  is  called  Teigh 
Franchichy  i,e,  the  Frenchman's  House.  Col 
could  not  tell  us  the  history  of  it.  A  poor  man 
with  a  wife  and  children  now  lived  in  it  We 
went  into  it,  and  Dr  Johnson  gave  them  some 
charity.  There  was  but  one  bed  for  all  the 
family,  and  the  hut  was  very  smoky.  When  he 
came  out,  he  said  to  me,  "^/  fioc  seamdum 
sententiam  philosophorum  est  esse  beatusJ* 
BOSWELL;  "  The  philosophers,  when  they  placed 
happiness  in  a  cottage,  supposed  cleiinliness 
and  no  smoke."  Johnson:  "Sir,  they  did  not 
think  about  either." 

We  walked  a  little  in  the  laird's  garden,  in 
which  endeavours  have  been  used  to  rear  some 
trees;  but,  as  soon  as  they  got  above  the  sur- 
rounding wall,  they  died.  Dr  Johnson  recom- 
mended sowing  the  seeds  of  hardy  trees,  instead 
of  planting. 

Col  and  I  rode  out  this  morning,  and  viewed 
a  part  of  the  island.  In  the  course  of  our  ride 
we  saw  a  turnip-field,  which  he  had  hoed  with 
his  own  hands.  He  first  introduced  this  kind 
of  husbandry  into  the  Western  Islands.  We 
also  looked  at  an  appearance  of  lead,  which 
seemed  very  promising.  It  has  been  long 
known;  for  I  found  letters  to  the  late  laird, from 
Sir  John  Areskine  and  Sir  Alexander  Murrayi 
respecting  it. 
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After  dinner  came  Mr  M*Lean,  of  Comeck, 
brother  to  Isle  of  Muck,  who  is  a  cadet  of  the 
fair  ily  of  Col.  He  possesses  the  two  ends  of  Col, 
whicu. belong  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  Comeck 
had  lata^vtaken  a  lease  of  them  at  a  very  ad- 
vaiiced  rSlUMiikr  than  let  the  Campbells  get 
a  footmg  m  the  islaw,  one  of  whom  had  offered 
nearly  as  much  as  hfe  *i.  Johnson  weU  ob- 
served,  that,  "landlords  err  ttL-^  when  they 
calculate  merely  what  their  lanb  ^^^^  yield. 
The  rent  must  be  in  a  proportioniL^  ra^jQ  Qf 
what  the  land  may  yield,  and  of  the  Viwer  of 
the  tenant  to  make  it  yield.  A  tenant  c^^q^ 
make  by  his  land,  but  according  to  the  com.  ,^^ 
cattle  which  he  has.  Suppose  you  should  |^« 
him  twice  as  much  land  as  he  has,  it  does  um 
no  good,  unless  he  gets  also  more  stock.  It  is 
clear  then,  that  the  Highland  landlords,  who 
let  their  substantial  tenants  leave  them,  are  in- 
fatuated; for  the  poor  small  tenants  cannot  give 
tliem  good  rents,  from  the  very  nature  of  things. 
They  have  not  the  means  of  raising  more  from 
their  farms."  Comeck,  Dr  Johnson  said^  was 
the  most  distinct  man  that  he  had  met  with  in 
these  isles;  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes,  or  put  his 
fingers  in  his  ears,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
was  a  good  deal  the  mode  with  most  of  the 
people  whom  we  have  seen  of  late. 

Thursday,  ^th  October. 

Captain  McLean  joined  us  this  morning  at 
breakfast  There  came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  continued  all  da^r,  and 
rather  increased  at  night.  The  wind  was  directly 
against  our  getting  to  Mull.  We  were  in  a  strange 
state  of  abstraction  from  the  world :  we  could 
neither  hear  from  our  friends,  nor  write  to  them. 
Col  had  brought  Daille  "On  the  Fathers," 
Lucas  "On  Happiness,"  and  Mere's  "Dialogues," 
from  the  Reverend  Mr  M* Lean's,  and  Burnet's 
"  History  of  his  own  Times,"  from  Captain 
McLean's ;  and  he  had  of  his  own  some  books  of 
farming,  and  Gregory's  "  Geometry."  Dr  John- 
son read  a  good  deal  of  Burnet,  and  of  Gregory, 
and  I  observed  he  made  some  geometrical  notes 
in  the  end  of  his  pocket-book.  I  read  a  little 
of  Young's  "Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the 
Southem  Counties";  and  Ovid's  "Epistles," 
which  I  had  bought  at  Inverness,  and  which 
helped  to  solace  many  a  weary  hour. 

We  were  to  have  gone  with  Dr  Johnson  this 
morning  to -see  the  mine  ;  but  were  prevented  by 
the  storm.  While  it  was  raging,  he  said,  "  We 
may  be  glad  we  are  not  damnati  ad  metalla^ 

Friday,  Zth  October, 

Dr  Johnson  appeared  to-day  very  weary  of 
our  present  confined  situation:  He  said,  "I 
want  to  be  on  the  mainland,  and  go  on  with 
existence.    This  is  a  waste  of  life." 

I  shall  here  insert,  without  regard  to  chrono- 
logy, some  of  his  conversation  at  different 
times. 

"  There  was  a  man  some  time  ago,  who  was 


well  received  for  two  years,  among  the  gentle- 
men of  Northamptonshire,by  calling  himself  my 
brother.  At  last  he  grew  so  impudent  as  by  his 
influence  to  ^et  tenants  tumed  out  of  their  fiauins. 
Allen  the  Printer,  who  is  of  that  county,  came  to 
me,  asking,  with  much  appearance  of  doubtful- 
ness, if  I  had  a  brother ;  and  upon  being  assured 
I  had  none  alive,  he  told  me  of  the  imposition, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  the  country,  and  the 
fellow  was  dismissed.  It  pleased  me  to  hear 
that  so  much  was  got  by  using  my  name.  It  is 
not  every  name  that  can  carry  double  ;  do  both 
for  a  man's  self  and  his  brother  (laughing).  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  fellow.  However,  I 
could  have  done  nothing  against  him.  A  man 
can  have  no  redresc  for  his  name  being  used,  or 
J^jculous  stones  being  told  of  him  in  the  news- 
?*P^^^xcept  he  can  show  that  he  has  suffered 
.  Ki^Li  Some  years  ago  a  foolish  piece  was 
^nmlnf^*^^^  to  be  written  by  'S. Johnson: 
^v^^  *u;«  Vends  wanted  me  to  be  very  angry 
o™^nt,lJl  ftld  it  would  be  in  vain;  for  dii 

Inn^^nH  ivfiTtll  J^^^^^^"'  «^  Sofomon  John- 
son  ;  ana  even  it  tn  -V  i,  ^_    '    c„^„^i  t-*iJ«««- 

had  been  used,  it  mi(?i^/L^%S^^^^ 

it  is  a  much  cleverer  fl,^?**^  ^    *^  «  "^^  3««' 

"Beauclerk  and  I,  !,h  To«*rf..«    -«^  t.a, 
Sydney  Beauclerk,  moP^^^angton    and  I^ 

one  day  driving  in  a  coaf 'u,  r .^c  ?^JISf 
which  were  then  unoccui^  S"^'^^ 
posed  that  Beauclerk  ancT.^;  f' '»  »P^^, 
should  take  them;  and  ^<^S^^flf°^  "^ 
with  scheming  how  we  shou  .^^.^^^  ^^^ 
Lady  Sydney  grew  angry,  anc^^"  <i,o^^"«-,P*^ 
should  not  put  such  things  ?^i?,*°^^^"f 
heads.'  She  had  no  notion  of  young  people's 
come  late  into  life,  and  had  a  ?.J°J^  Sir  ;  had 
understanding.  ^  ^»8^^^  unpliable 

"*  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  .  ^ .,  . 

considered  as  a  book  of  author?  ^9°°  .?? 
written.  The  matter  is  diffusea.5  ^^  "  '^  ill 
words ;  there  is  no  animation,  n6^  ^^^  ™?^y 
no  vigour.  Two  good  volumes  ^compression, 
might  be  made  out  of  the  two  in  fc  ouoaecimo 

Talking  of  our  confinement  hei^^t  ^^ 
that  our  discontent  and  impatienc^^^icv^^J]^ 
considered  as  very  unreasonable  j  *^ 

were  just  in  the  state  of  which  Sene 
so  grievously,  while  in  exile  in  Cor^ 
said  Dr  Johnson,  "and  he  was  not. 
home  than  we  are."    The  truth  is,  h^ 
nearer. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  to-d^ 
wind  was  still  contrary.  Comeck  att  Jj^  *^ 
while  I  amused  myself  in  examining  a  ™°''^ 
of  papers  belonging  to  the  family  of  f^^*^*?" 
first  laird  was  a  younger  son  of  thejj[«.  T°® 
M*Lean,  and  got  the  middle  part  of  v^^*? 
patrimony.  Dr  Johnson  havmg  givc«  ""'■'* 
particular  account  of  the  connection  >J"^ 
this  family  and  a  branch  of  the  W*«ii 
Camerons,  called  M*Lonich,  I  shall  ^f  ^ 
the  following  document  (which  I  founljr  "^|J[^ 
cabinet)  as  a  proof  of  its  continuance,  C^^^ 
late  period :  '^^^ 
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TO  THE  LAIRD  OF  COL. 

*^Strone^  lUk  Monk  1737. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

^  The  long-standing  tract  of  firm  affectionate 
friendship  'twixt  your  worthy  predecessors  and 
ours  affords  us  such  assurance,  as  that  we  may 
have  full  relyance  on  your  favour  and  undoubted 
friendship,  in  recommending  the  bearer,  Ewen 
Cameroni,  our  cousin,  son  of  the  deceast 
Dugall  M'Connill  of  Innermaillie,  sometime  in 
Glenpean,  to  your  favour  and  conduct,  who  is  a 
man  of  undoubted  honesty  and  discretion,  only 
that  he  has  the  misfortune  of  being  alledged  to 
have  been  accessory  to  the  killing  of  one  of 
M 'Martin's  family  about  fouiteen  years  ago, 
upon  which  alledgeance  the  M'Martins  are  now 
so  sanguine  on  revengin^^,  that  they  are  fully 
resolved  for  the  deprivation  of  his  life ;  to  the 
preventing  of  which  you  arc  relyed  on  by  us,  as 
the  only  fit  instrument,  and  a  most  capable 
person.  Therefore  your  favour  and  protection 
IS  expected  and  entreated,  during  his  ^ood 
behaviour ;  and  failing  of  which  behaviour, 
you'll  please  to  use  him  as  a  most  insignificant 
person  deserves. 

**  Sir,  he  had,  upon  the  alledgeance  foresaid, 
been  transported,  at  LochieFs  desire,  to  France, 
to  gratify  the  M'Martins,  and  upon  his  return 
home,  about  five  years  ago,  married.  But  now 
he  is  so  much  threatened  by  the  M*Martins,  that 
he  is  not  secure  enough  to  stay  where  he  is, 
being  Ardmurchan,  which  occasions  this  trouble 
to  you.  Wishing  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
attend  still  yourself,  worthy  Lady,  and  good 
family,  we  are,  in  the  most  aiffectionate  manner, 
Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged,  affectionate, 

and  most  humble  servants, 

"  Dugall  Cameron,  of  Strone. 

"  Dugall  Cameron,  of  Barr. 

"  Dugall  Cameron,  of  Inveriskvouilline. 

"  Dugall  Cameron,  of  Invinvalie." 

Ewen  Cameron  was  protected,  and  his  son 
has  now  a  farm  from  the  Laird  of  Col,  in  Mull. 

The  family  of  Col  was  very  loyal  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Montrose,  from  whom  I  found  two 
letters  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  first  is  as 
follows : 

**  for  my  very  loving  friend  the  laird 

OF  COALL. 
**  Stretheanu,  20  Jan,  1646. 
"  Sir, 

"I  must  heartily  thank  you  for  all  your 
willingness  and  good  affection  to  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  particularly  the  sending  alongs  of 
your  son,  to  who  I  will  heave  ane  particular 
respect,  hopeing  also  that  you  will  still  continue 
ane  goode  instrument  for  the  advanceing  ther  of 
the  King^s  service,  for  which,  and  all  your 
former  loyal  carriages,  be  confident  you  shall 
find  the  effects  of  his  Mas  favour,  as  they  can 
be  witnessed  you  by 

"  Your  very  fisuthful  friende, 

•*  Montrose." 


The  other  is— 

<*  FOR  THE  LAIRD  OF  COL. 

**  Petty,  17-4/H/1646. 

"Sir, 
"Having  occasion  to  write  to  your  fields,  I 
cannot  be  forgetful  of  your  willingness  and  good 
afifection  to  his  Majesty's  service.  I  acknow- 
ledge to  you,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  it, 
assuring,  that  in  what  lies  in  my  power,  you 
shall  find  the  good.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  expect 
that  you  will  continue  your  loyal  endeavours,  in 
wishing  those  slack  people  that  are  about  you, 
to  appear  more  obedient  than  they  do,  and  loyal 
in  their  prince's  service;  whereby  I  assure  you, 
you  shall  find  me  ever 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 
"Montrose."* 

I  found  some  uncouth  lines  on  the  death  of  the 
present  laird's  father,  intituled  "  Nature's  Elej^y 
upon  the  Death  of  Donald  Maclean  of  Col." 
They  are  not  worth  insertion.  I  shall  only  give 
what  is  called  his  Epitaph,  which  Dr  Johnson 
said,  "  was  not  so  very  bad." 

**  Nature's  minion,  Virtue's  wonder, 
Art's  correcdve  here  lyes  under." 

I  asked,  what  "Art's  corrective"  meant. 
"Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "that  the  laird  was  so 
exquisite,  that  he  set  Art  right,  when  she  was 
wrong." 

I  found  several  letters  to  the  late  Col,  from 
my  father's  old  companion  at  Paris,  Sir  Hector 
M'Lean,  one  of  which  was  written  at  the  time 
of  settling  the  colony  in  Georgia.  It  dissuades 
Col  from  letting  people  go  there,  and  assures 
him  there  will  soon  be  an  opportunity  of 
employing  them  better  at  home.  Hence  it 
appears  that  emigration  from  the  Highlands, 
though  not  in  such  numbers  at  a  time  as  of 
late,  has  always  been  practised.  Dr  Johnson 
observed,  that,  "the  Lairds,  instead  of  im- 
proving their  country,  diminished  their  people." 

There  are  several  districts  of  sandy  desert 
in  Col.  There  are  forty-eight  lochs  of  fresh 
water ;  but  many  of  them  are  very  small — mere 
pools.  About  one  half  of  them,  however,  have 
trout  and  eel.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
horses  in  the  island,  mostly  of  a  small  size. 
Being  over-stocked,  they  sell  some  in  Tyr-yi, 
and  on  the  mainland.  Their  black  cattle,  which 
are  chiefly  rough-haired,  are  reckoned  remark- 
ably good.  The  climate  being  very  mild  in 
winter,  they  never  put  their  beasts  in  any  house. 
The  lakes  are  never  frozen  so  as  to  bear  a  man; 
and  snow  never  lies  above  a  few  hours.  They 
have  a  good  many  sheep,  which  they  eat  mostly 
themselves,  and  sell  but  a  few.  They  have 
goats  in  several  places.  There  are  no  foxes; 
no  serpents,  toads,  or  frogs,  nor  any  venomous 
creature.    They  have  otters  and  mice  here;  but 

*  It  is  obMnrable  thmt  men  of  Um  fint  rank  spelt  very  ill  ia 
the  last  century.  In  the  first  of  thew  letten  I  have  ytemfed 
the  original  spelling. 
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had  no  rats  till  lately  that  an  American  vessel 
brought  them.  There  is  a  rabbit-warren  on  the 
north-east  of  the  island,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  Young  Col  intends  to  get  some 
hares,  of  which  there  are  none  at  present. 
There  are  no  black-cock,  muir-fowl,  nor  j>ar- 
tridges ;  but  there  are  snipe,  wild-duel^  wild- 
geese,  and  swans,  in  wmter;  wild-pigeons, 
plover,  and  great  number  of  starlings;  of  which 
I  shot  some,  and  found  them  pretty  good  eating. 
Woodcocks  come  hither,  though  there  is  not  a 
tree  upon  the  island.  There  are  no  rivers  in 
Col ;  but  only  some  brooks,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  fish.  In  the  whole  isle  there 
are  but  three  hills,  and  none  of  them  consider- 
able, for  a  Highland  country.  The  people 
are  very  industrious.  Every  man  can  tan. 
They  get  oak,  and  birch-bark,  and  lime,  from 
the  mainland.  Some  have  pits ;  but  they 
commonly  use  tubs.  I  saw  brogues  very  well 
tanned;  and  every  man  can  make  them.  They 
all  make  candles  of  the  tallow  of  their  beasts, 
both  moulded  and  dipped;  and  they  all  make 
oil  of  the  livers  of  fish.  The  little  fish  called 
Cuddies  produce  a  great  deal.  They  sell  some 
oil  out  of  the  island,  and  they  use  it  much  for 
light  in  their  houses,  in  little  iron  lamps,  most 
of  which  they  have  from  England;  but  of  late 
their  own  blacksmith  makes  them.  He  is  a 
good  workman;  but  he  has  no  employment  in 
shoeing  horses,  for  they  all  go  unshod  here, 
except  some  of  a  better  kind  belonging  to  yotmg 
Col,  which  were  now  in  Mull.  There  are  two 
carpenters  in  Col;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants 
can  do  something  as  boat-carpenters.  Tliey 
can  all  dye.  Heath  is  used  for  yellow  ;  and  for 
red,  a  moss  which  grows  on  stones.  They 
make  broadcloth,  and  tartan,  and  linen  of  their 
own  wool  and  flax,  sufficient  for  their  own  use, 
as  also  stockings.  Their  bonnets  come  from 
the  mainland.  Hardware  and  several  small 
articles  are  brought  annually  from  Greenock, 
and  sold  in  the  only  shop  in  the  island,  which 
is  kept  near  the  house,  or  rather  hut,  used  for 
public  worship,  there  being  no  church  in  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  increased 
considerably  within  these  thirty  years,  as 
appears  from  the  parish  registers.  There  are 
but  three  considerable  tacksmen  on  Col's  part 
of  the  island :  the  rest  is  let  to  small  tenants, 
some  of  whom  pay  so  low  a  rent  as  four,  three, 
or  even  two  guineas.  The  highest  is  seven 
pounds,  paid  by  a  farmer,  whose  son  goes 
yearly  on  foot  to  Aberdeen  for  education,  and 
m  summer  returns,  and  acts  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  CoL  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  There  is  something 
noble  in  a  young  man's  walking  two  hundred 
miles  and  back  again,  every  year,  for  the  sake 
of  learning.'** 

This  day  a  number  of  people  came  to  Col,  with 
complaints  of  each  others'  trespasses.  Comeck, 
to  prevent  their  being  troublesome,  told  them, 
that  the  lawyer  from  Edinburgh  was  here,  and 
if  they  did  not  agree,  he  would  take  them  to 
task.  They  were  alarmed  at  this ;  said,  they 
had  never  been  used  to  go  to  law,  and  hoped 


Col    would    settle    matters    himsel£      In   the 

evening  Comeck  left  us. 

Saturday,  9M  October. 

As,  in  our  present  confinement,  anything  that 
had  even  the  name  of  curious  was  an  obiect  of 
attention,  I  proposed  that  Col  should  show  me 
the  great  stone,  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  as 
having  been  thrown  by  a  giant  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain*    Dr  Johnson,  who  did  not  like  to  be 
left  alone,  said  he  would  accompany  us  as  far  as 
riding  was  practicable.    We  ascended  a  part  of 
the  hill  on  horseback,  and  Col  and  I  scrambled 
up  the  rest.    A  servant  held  our  horses,  and  Dr 
Johnson  placed  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his 
back  against  a  large  fragment  of  rock.    The 
wind  bein^  high,  he  let  down  the  cocks  of  his 
hat,  and  tied  it  with  his  handkerchief  under  his 
chin.    While  we  were  employed  in  eiuunining 
the  stone,  which  did  not  repay  our  trouble  ia 
setting  to  it,  he  amused  himself  with  reading 
"  Gataker  on  Lots  and  on  the  Christian  Watch,* 
a  very  learned  book,  of  the  last  age,  which  had 
been  found  in  the  garret  of  Col's  house^  and 
which  he  said  was  a  treasure  here.     When  we 
descried  him  from  above,  he  had  a  most  eremiti- 
cal appearance ;  and  on  our  return  told  us,  he 
had  been  so  much  engaged  by  Gataker,  that  be 
had  never  missed  us.    His  avidity  for  variety  of 
books,  while  we  were  in  Col,  was  freauently 
expressed;  and  he  often  complained  that  9» 
few  were  within  his  reach.      Upon  which    I 
observed  to  him,  that  it  was  strange  he  should 
complain  of  want  of  books,  when  he  could  at 
any  time  make  such  good  ones. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  lead  mine.  In  our 
way  we  came  to  a  strand  of  some  extent,  where 
we  were  ^lad  to  take  a  gallop,  in  which  my 
learned  friend  joined  with  great  alacrity.  Dr 
Johnson,  mounted  on  a  large  bay  mare  without 
shoes,  and  followed  by  a  foal,  which  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him,  was  a  singular 
spectacle. 

After  examining  the  mine,  we  returned  through 
a  very  uncouth  district,  full  of  sand-hills  ;  doun 
which,  though  apparent  precipices,  our  horses 
carried  us  with  safety,  the  sand  always  gently 
sliding  away  from  their  feet  Vestiges  of  houses 
were  pointed  out  to  us,  which  Col,  and  two  others 
who  had  joined  us,  asserted  had  been  over- 
whelmed with  sand  blown  over  them.  But,  on 
going  close  to  one  of  them,  Dr  Johnson  showed 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  by  remarking  that 
"  it  was  evidently  only  a  house  abandoned,  the 
stones  of  which  had  been  taken  away  for  other 
purposes ;  for  the  large  stones,  which  form  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls,  were  still  standing  higher 
than  the  sand.  If  tfiey  were  not  blown  over,  it 
was  clear  nothing  higher  than  they  could  be 
blown  over."  This  was  q^uite  convincing  to  me ; 
but  it  made  not  the  least  impression  on  Col  and 
the  others,  who  were  not  to  be  argued  out  of  a 
Highland  tradition. 

We  did  not  sit  down  to  dinner  till  between  six 
and  seven.    We  lived  plentifully  here,  and  ha4. 
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a  true  welcome.  In  such  a  season,  good  firing 
was  of  no  small  importance.  The  peats  were 
excellent,  and  burned  cheerfully.  Those  at 
Dunvegan,  which  were  damp,  Dr  Johnson 
called  "  a  sullen  fuel.*'  Here  a  Scottish  phrase 
was  singularly  applied  to  him.  One  of  the 
company  having  remarked  that  he  had  §one 
out  on  a  stormy  evening,  and  brought  m  a 
supply  of  peats  from  the  stack,  old  Mr  M*Sweyn 
saio,  "  that  was  main  honest!^ 

Blenheim  being  occasionally  mentioned,  he 
told  me  he  had  never  seen  it :  he  had  not  gone 
formerly ;  and  he  would  not  go  now,  just  as  a 
common  spectator,  for  his  money:  he  would 
not  put  it  in  the  power  of  some  man  about  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  say,  "Johnson  was 
here  ;  I  knew  him,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  him." 
He  said,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it,  if 
properly  invited,  which  in  all  probability  would 
never  be  the  case,  as  it  was  not  worth  his  while 
to  seek  for  it.  I  observed,  that  he  might  be 
easily  introduced  there  by  a  common  friend  of 
ours,  nearly  related  to  the  duke.  He  answered, 
with  an  uncommon  attention  to  delicacy  of 
feeling,  "  I  doubt  whether  our  friend  be  on  such 
a  footing  with  the  duke  *°*  as  to  carry  anybody 
there  ;  and  I  would  not  give  him  the  uneasiness 
of  seeing  that  I  knew  he  was  not,  or  even  of 
being  himself  reminded  of  it." 


SUNt)AY,  \oih  October. 

There  was  this  day  the  most  terrible  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  that  I  ever  remember.  It  made 
such  an  awful  impression  on  us  all,  as  to  pro- 
duce, for  some  time,  a  kind  of  dismal  quietness 
in  the  house.  The  day  was  passed  without 
much  conversation :  only,  upon  my  observing 
that  there  must  be  something  bad  in  a  man's 
mind,  who  does  not  like  to  give  leases  to  his 
tenants,  but  wishes  to  keep  them  in  a  perpetual 
wretched  dependence  on  his  will,  Dr  Johnson 
said,  "  You  are  right :  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
extend  comfort  and  security  among  as  many 
people  as  he  can.  He  should  not  wish  to  have 
his  tenants  mere  Ephemera^ — mere  beings  of 
an  hour."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  if  they  have 
leases,  is  there  not  some  danger  that  they  may 
grow  insolent  ?  I  remember  you  yourself  once 
told  me  an  English  tenant  was  so  independent, 
that,  if  provoked,  he  would  throw  his  rent  at 
his  landlord."  TOHNSON :  "Depend  upon  it, 
Sir,  it  is  the  landlord's  own  fault,  if  it  is  thrown 
at  him.  A  man  may  always  keep  his  tenants  in 
dependence  enough,  though  thev  have  leases. 
He  must  be  a  good  tenant  indeea,  who  will  not 
fall  behind  in  his  rent,  if  his  landlord  will  let 
him  ;  and  if  he  does  fall  behind,  his  landlord 
has  him  at  his  mercy.  Indeed,  the  poor  man  is 
always  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich  ;  no 
matter  whether  landlord  or  tenant  If  the 
tenant  lets  his  landlord  have  a  little  rent  before- 
hand, or  has  lent  him  money,  then  the  landlord 
is  in  his  power.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
man  than  a  tenant  who  has  lent  money  to  his 


landlord  :  for  he  has  under  subjection  the  very 
man  to  whom  he  should  be  subjected." 

Monday,  nth  October. 

We  had  some  days  ago  engaged  the  Camp- 
beltown vessel  to  carry  us  to  Mull,  from  the 
harbour  where  she  lay.  The  morning  was  fine, 
and  the  wind  fair  and  moderate  :  so  we  hoped 
at  length  to  get  away. 

Mrs  M*Sweyn,  who  officiated  as  our  landlady 
here,  had  never  been  on  the  mainland.  On 
hearing  this,  Dr  Johnson  said  to  me,  before  her, 
"  That  is  rather  being  behindhand  with  life.  I 
would  at  least  go  and  see  Glenelg."  Boswell: 
"  You  yourself.  Sir,  have  never  seen,  till  now, 
anything  but  your  native  island."  JOHNSON : 
"  But,  Sir,  by  seeing  London,  I  have  seen  as 
much  of  life  as  the  world  can  show."  Boswell  : 
"  You  have  not  seen  Pekin."  Johnson  : 
**What  is  Pekin?  Ten  thousand  Londoners 
would  drive  all  the  people  of  Pekin  :  they  would 
drive  them  like  deer." 

We  set  out  about  eleven  for  the  harbour ;  but, 
before  we  reached  it^  so  violent  a  storm  came 
on,  that  we  were  obliged  again  to  take  shelter 
in  the  house  of  Captain  M'Lean,  where  we 
dined,  and  passed  the  night. 

Tuesday,  12th  October. 

After  breakfast,  we  made  a  second  attempt  to 
get  to  the  harbour ;  but  another  storm  soon 
convinced  us  that  it  would  be  in  vain.  Captain 
M'Lean's  house  being  in  some  confusion,  on 
account  of  Mrs  M*Lean  being  expected  to  lie-in, 
we  resolved  to  go  to  Mr  M*Sweyn's,  where  we 
arrived  very  wet,  fatigued,  and  hungry.  In  this 
situation,  we  were  somewhat  disconcerted  by 
bein^  told  that  we  should  have  no  dinner  till 
late  m  the  evening  ;  but  should  have  tea  in  the 
meantime.  Dr  Johnson  opposed  this  arrange- 
ment :  but  they  persisted,  and  he  took  the  tea 
very  readily.  He  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  You 
must  consider.  Sir,  a  dinner  here  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  first 
planned,  and  then  executed.  I  suppose  the 
mutton  was  brought  some  miles  off,  from  some 
place  where  they  knew  there  was  a  sheep 
killed." 

Talking  of  the  good  people  with  whom  we 
were,  he  said,  "  Life  has  not  got  at  all  forward 
by  a  generation  in  M'Sweyn's  family ;  for  the 
son  is  exactly  formed  upon  the  father.  What 
the  father  says,  the  son  says ;  and  what  the 
father  looks,  the  son  looks." 

There  being  little  conversation  to-night,  I 
must  endeavour  to  recollect  what  I  may  have 
omitted  on  former  occasions.  When  I  boasted 
at  Rasay  of  my  independency  of  spirit,  and  that 
I  could  not  be  bribed,  he  said,  "  Yes,  you  may 
be  bribed  by  flattery."  At  the  Reverend  Mr 
McLean's,  Dr  Johnson  asked  him,  if  the  people 
of  Col  had  any  superstitions.  He  said,  "No." 
The  cutting  peats  at  the  increase  of  the  moon 
was  mentioned  as  one ;  but  he  would  not  allow 
it,  saying,  it  was  not  a  superstition,  but  a  whim. 
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Dr  Johnson  would  not  admit  the  distinction. 
There  were  many  superstitions,  he  maintained, 
not  connected  with  religion  ;  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  On  Monday  we  had  a  dispute  at  the 
Captain's,  whether  sand-hills  could  be  fixed 
down  by  art  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  How  the  devil 
can  you  do  it?'*  but  instantly  corrected  himself, 

"  How  can  you  do  it  ?" 1  never  before  heard 

him  use  a  phrase  of  that  nature. 

He  has  particularities  which  it  is  impossible 
to  explain.  He  never  wears  a  night-cap,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned ;  but  he  puts  a  hand- 
kerchief on  his  head  in  the  night.  The  day  that 
we  left  Talisker,  he  bade  us  ride  on.  He  then 
turned  the  head  of  his  horse  back  towards 
Talisker,  stopped  for  some  time  ;  then  wheeled 
round  to  the  same  direction  with  ours,  and  then 
came  briskly  after  us.  He  sets  open  a  window 
in  the  coldest  day  or  night,  and  stands  before  it. 
It  may  do  with  his  constitution ;  but  most 
people,  amongst  whom  I  am  one,  would  say, 
with  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  "  This  may  be  sport 
to  you  ;  but  it  is  death  to  us.**  It  is  m  vain  to 
try  to  find  a  meaning  in  every  one  of  his  par- 
ticularities, which,  I  suppose,  are  mere  habits, 
contracted  by  chance ;  of  which  every  man  has 
scnne  that  are  more  or  less  remarkable.  His 
speaking  to  himself,  or  rather  repeating,  is  a 
common  habit  with  studious  men  accustomed  to 
deep  thinking;  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  thus  rapt,  they  will  even  laugh  by  them- 
selves, if  the  subject  which  they  are  musing  on 
is  a  merry  one.  Dr  Johnson  is  often  uttering 
pious  ejaculations,  when  he  appears  to  be 
talking  to  himself;  for  sometimes  his  voice 
^rows  stronger,  and  parts  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  are  heard.  I  have  sat  beside  him  with 
more  than  ordinary  reverence  on  such  occa- 
sions.* 

In  our  Tour,  I  observed  that  he  was  disgusted 
whenever  he  met  with  coarse  manners.  He  said 
to  me,  **  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  cannot  bear 
low  life  :  and  1  find  others,  who  have  as  good  a 
right  as  I  to  be  fastidious,  bear  it  better,  by  hav- 
ing mixed  more  with  different  sorts  of  men. 
You  would  think  that  I  have  mixed  pretty  well 
too.** 

He  read  this  day  a  good  deal  of  my  Journal, 
written  in  a  small  book  with  which  he  had 
supplied  me,  and  was  pleased,  for  he  said,  "  I 
wish  thy  books  were  twice  as  big."  He  helped 
me  to  fill  up  blanks  which  I  had  left  in  first  writ- 
ing it,  when  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  what  he  had 
said,  and  he  corrected  any  mistakes  that  I  had 
made.  "  They  call  me  a  scholar,"  said  he,  "  and 
yet  how  very  little  literature  is  there  in  my  con- 
versation." BoswELL:  "That,  Sir,  must  be 
according  to  your  company.  You  would  not 
give  literature  to  those  who  cannot  taste  it. 
Stay  till  we  meet  Lord  Elibank." 

We  had  at  last  a  good  dinner,  or  rather 
supper,  and  were  very  well  satisfied  with  our 
entertainment. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr  Johnson  should  have  read  this 
account  of  some  of  his  own  peculiar  habits,  without  saying  any- 
thing oo  the  subject,  which  I  hoped  be  would  have  done. 


Wednesday,  \ith  October, 

Col  called  me  up,  with  intelligence  that  it  was 
a  good  day  for  a  passage  to  Mull ;  and  just  as 
we  rose,  a  sailor  from  the  vessel  arrived  for  us. 
We  got  all  ready  with  despatch.  Dr  Johnson 
was  displeased  at  my  bustling,  and  walking 
quickly  up  and  down.  He  said,  "It  does  not 
hasten  us  a  bit.  It  is  getting  on  horseback  in  a 
ship.  All  boys  do  it ;  and  you  are  long^er  a  boy 
than  others.''  He  himself  has  no  alertness,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called ;  so  he  may  dislike 
it,  as  Oderunt  hilarem  tristes. 

Before  we  reached  the  harbour,  the  wind  grew 
high  again.     However,  the  small  boat  was  wait- 
ing, and  took  us  on  board.    We  remained  for 
some  time  in  uncertainty  what  to  do  :  at  last  it 
was  determined,  that,  as  a  good  part  of  the  day 
was  over,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  be  at  sea  at 
night,  in  such  a  vessel,  and  such  weather,  we 
should  not  sail  till  the  morning  tide,  when  the 
wind  would  probably  be  more  gentle.     We  re- 
solved not  to  go  ashore  again,  but  lie  here  in 
readiness.    Dr  Johnson  and  I  had  each  a  bed  in 
the  cabin.    Col  sat  at  the  fire  in  the  fore-casde, 
with  the  captain,  and  Joseph,  and  the  rest.    1 
ate  some  dry  oatmeal,  of  which  I  found  a  barrel 
in  the  cabin.     I  had  not  done  this  since  I  was  a 
boy.    Dr  Johnson  owned  that  he  too  was  fond 
of  it  when  a  boy;  a  circumstance  which  I  was 
highly  pleased  to  hear  from  him,  as  it  g-ave  me 
an  opportunity  of  observing  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  joke  on  the  article  of  oats,  he  was  him- 
self a  proof  that  this  kind  of  jfood  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Thursday,  14/A  October. 

When  Dr  Johnson  awaked  this  morning^  he 
called,  ^*'  Lanky P^  having,  I  suppose,  been  thmk- 
ing  of  Langton;  but  corrected  himself  instantly, 
and  cried, "  Bozzy  I  '*  He  has  a  way  of  contract- 
ing the  names  of  his  friends.  Goldsmith  feels 
himself  so  important  now,  as  to  be  displeased  at 
it.  I  remember  one  day,  when  Tom  Davies 
was  telling  that  Dr  Johnson  said,  "We  are  all  in 
labour  for  a  name  to  Goldys  play,"  Goldsmith 
cried,  "  I  have  often  desired  him  not  to  call  me 
GoldyP 

Between  six  and  seven  we  hauled  our  anchor, 
and  set  sail  with  a  fair  breeze;  and,  after  a 
pleasant  voyage,  we  got  safely  and  agreeably 
mto  the  harbour  of  Tobermorie,  before  the  wind 
rose,  which  it  always  has  done,  for  some  days, 
about  noon. 

Tobermorie  is  an  excellent  harbour.  An 
island  lies  before  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
hilly  theatre.  The  island  is  too  low,  otherwise 
this  would  be  quite  a  secure  port;  but,  the  isl^id 
not  being  a  sufficient  protection,  some  storms 
blow  very  hard  here.  Not  long  ago  fifteen 
vessels  were  blown  from  their  moorings.  There 
are  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  sail  here  :  to-day 
there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  vessels.  To  see 
such  a  fleet  was  the  next  thing  to  seeing  a  town. 
The  vessels  were  from  different  places ;  Qyde, 
Campbeltown,  Newcastle,  &c.    One  was  return- 
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ing  to  Lancaster  from  Hamburgh.  After  having 
been  shut  up  so  long  in  Col,  the  sight  of  such  an 
assemblage  of  moving  habitations,  containing 
such  a  variety  of  people,  engaged  in  different 
pursuits,  gave  me  much  gaiety  of  spirit  When 
we  had  landed,  Dr  Johnson  said,  "Boswell  is 
now  all  alive.  He  is  like  Antaeus;  he  gets  new 
vigour  whenever  he  touches  the  ground." — I 
went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  fronting  the  harbour, 
from  whence  I  had  a  good  view  of  it.  We  had 
here  a  tolerable  inn.  Dr  Johnson  had  owned  to 
me  this  morning,  that  he  was  out  of  humour. 
Indeed,  he  showed  it  a  good  deal  in  the  ship; 
for  when  I  was  expressing  my  joy  on  the  pros- 
pect of  our  landing  in  Mull,  he  said  he  had  no 
joy,  when  he  recollected  that  it  would  be  five 
days  before  he  should  get  to  the  mainland.  I 
was  afraid  he  would  now  take  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion to  give  up  seeing  Icolmkill.  A  dish  of  tea, 
and  some  good  bread  and  butter,  did  him 
service,  and  his  bad  humour  went  off.  I  told 
him,  that  I  was  diverted  to  hear  all  the  people 
whom  we  had  visited  in  our  Tour,  say,  "  Honest 
tnan  I  he's  pleased  with  everything ;  he's  always 
content ! " — "  Little  do  they  know,"  said  L  He 
laughed,  and  said,  "You  rogue  I " 

We  sent  to  hire  horses  to  carry  us  across  the 
island  of  Mull  to  the  shore  opposite  to  Inch- 
L.enneth,  the  residence  of  Sir  Allan  M'Lean, 
i.ncle  to  young  Col,  and  Chief  of  the  McLeans, 
to  whose  house  we  intended  to  go  the  next  day. 
Our  friend  Col  went  to  visit  his  aunt,  the  wife 
of  Dr  Alexander  McLean,  a  physician,  who  lives 
about  a  mile  from  Tobermone. 

Dr  Johnson  and  I  sat  by  ourselves  at  the  inn, 
and  talked  a  good  deal.  I  told  him,  that  I  had 
found,  in  Leandro  Alberti's  Description  of  Italy, 
much  of  what  Addison  has  given  us  in  his 
"  Remarks."  He  said,  "  The  collection  of  pas- 
sages from  the  Classics  has  been  made  by 
another  Italian :  it  is,  however,  impossible  to 
detect  a  man  as  a  plagiary  in  such  a  case,  be- 
cause all  who  set  about  making  such  a  collec- 
tion must  find  the  same  passages ;  but,  if  vou 
find  the  same  applications  in  another  book,  then 
Addison's  learning  in  his  "Remarks"  tumbles 
down.  It  is  a  tedious  book ;  and,  if  it  were  not 
attached  to  Addison's  previous  reputation,  one 
would  not  think  much  of  it  Had  he  written 
nothing  else,  his  name  would  not  have  lived. 
Addison  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  deep  in 
Italian  literature  :  he  shows  nothing  of  it  in  his 
subsequent  writings.  He  shows  a  great  deal  of 
French  learning  There  is,  perhaps,  more  know- 
ledge circulated  in  the  French  language  than 
in  any  other.  There  is  more  original  knowledge 
in  English."  "But  the  French,"  said  I,  "have 
the  art  of  accommodating  literature."  Johnson  : 
"  Yes,  Sir ;  we  have  no  such  book  as  Moreri's 
Dictionary."  Boswell:  "Their -4«tf  are  good." 
Johnson  :  "A  few  of  them  are  good;  but  we 
have  one  book  of  that  kind  better  than  any  of 
them;  Selden's  *  Table-talk.*  As  to  origmal 
literature,  the  French  have  a  couple  of  tragic 
poets  who  go  round  the  world,  Racine  and 
Comeille,  and  one  comic  poet,  Moliere.*  Bos- 
(40) 


WELL:  "They  have  Fenelon."  Johnson: 
"  Why,  Sir,  Telemachus  is  pretty  well."  Bos- 
well :  "And  Voltaire,  Sir."  Johnson:  "He 
has  not  stood  his  trial  yet  /aid  what  makes 
Voltaire  chiefly  circulate  is  collection ;  such  as 
his  'Universal  History.'"  Boswell:  "What 
do  you  say  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  ? "  John- 
son :  "Sir,  nobody  reads  him."*  He  would 
not  allow  Massillon  and  Bourdaloue  to  go  round 
the  world.  In  general,  however,  he  gave  the 
French  much  praise  for  their  industry. 

He  asked  me  whether  he  had  mentioned,  in 
any  of  the  papers  of  the  "  Rambler,"  the  descrip« 
tion  in  Virgil  of  the  entrance  into  Hell,  with  an 
application  to  the  press;  "for,"  said  he,  "I  do 
not  much  remember  them."  I  told  him,  "  Na" 
Upon  which  he  repeated  it : 

*'  Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primist^ue  in  faucibus  orc!» 
Lucius  et  ultrices  posuere  cubilia  Cune ; 
Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi,  tristisque  Senectus, 
£t  metus,  et  malesuada  Fames,  et  turpis  Egestas, 
Terribiles  visu  formoe ;  Lethumquei  Laborque."T 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  almost  all  these  apply  exactly 
to  an  author ;  all  these  are  the  concomitants  of 
a  printing-house."  I  proposed  to  him  to  dictate 
an  essay  on  it,  and  offered  to  write  it  He  said, 
he  would  not  do  it  then,  but  perhaps  would  write 
one  at  some  future  period. 

The  Sunday  evening  that  we  sat  by  ourselves 
at  Aberdeen,  I  asked  him  several  particulars  of 
his  life,  from  his  early  years,  which  he  readily 
told  me;  and  I  wrote  them  down  before  him. 
This  day  I  proceeded  in  my  inquiries,  also 
writing  them  m  his  presence.  I  have  them  on 
detached  sheets.  I  shall  collect  authentic 
materials  for  Thb  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D. ;  and,  if  I  survive  him,  I  shall  be  one  who 
will  most  faithfully  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
I  have  now  a  vast  treasure  of  his  conversation^ 
at  different  times,  since  the  year  1762,  when  I 
first  obtained  his  acquaintance ;  and,  by  as- 
siduous inquiry,  I  can  make  up  for  not  knowing 
him  sooner. I 

A  Newcastle  shipmaster,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  house,  intruded  himself  upon  us.  He 
was  much  in  liquor,  and  talked  nonsense  about 
his  being  a  man  for  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  and 
against  the  ministry.  Dr  Johnson  was  angry, 
that  "  a  fellow  should  come  into  our  company, 
who  was  fit  for  no  company."    He  left  us  soon. 

Col  returned  from  his  aunt,  and  told  us,  she 
insisted  that  we  should  come  to  her  house  that 
night.  He  introduced  to  us  Mr  Campbell,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  factor  in  Tyr-yi.    He  was  a 

*  I  take  leave  to  enter  my  strongest  protest  against  this 
Judgment.      Bossuet  I  hold  to  be  one  oi  the  first  luminaries 
of  religion  and  literature.    If  there  are  who  do  not  read  him,  it 
is  full  time  they  should  begin. 
t  "  Just  in  Uie  gate,  and  in  the  Jaws  of  heD, 
Revengeful  cares,  and  sullen  sorrows  dwell ; 
And  pide  diseases,  and  repining  age ; 
Want,  fear,  and  famine's  unresist^  rage ; 
Here  toils  and  death,  and  death's  half*brother,  sleep, 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep."— DavoBM. 
t  It  is  no  small  xatisfaction  to  me  to  reflect  that  Dr  JohntOA 
read  this,  and,  after  being  ap|)rircd  of  my  intention,  coountni* 
Gated  to  me,  at  subsequent  pt.riod»,  many  particulars  of  hia  IM^ 
which  probably  conkl  not  otherwiM  have  been  preserved. 
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gefitee,  agreeable  man.  He  was  going  to 
Inveraray,  and  promised  to  put  letters  into 
the  post-office  for  us.  I  now  found  that  Dr 
Johnson's  desire  to  get  on  the  mainland  arose 
from  his  anxiety  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
conveying  letters  to  his  friends. 

After  dinner,  we  proceeded  to  Dr  McLean's, 
which  was  about  a  mile  from  our  inn.  He  was 
not  at  home,  but  we  were  received  by  his  lady 
and  daughter,  who  entertained  us  so  well,  that 
Dr  Johnson  seemed  quite  happy.  When  we 
had  supped,  he  asked  me  to  give  him  some 
paper  to  write  letters,  I  begged  he  would  write 
short  ones,  and  not  expatiate^  as  we  ought  to 
set  off  early.  He  was  irritated  by  this,  and  said, 
'*  What  must  be  done  must  be  done:  the  thing 
is  past  a  joke."  "Nay,  Sir,"  said  I,  "write  as 
much  as  you  please;  but  do  not  blame  me,  if 
we  are  kept  six  days  before  we  ^et  to  the  main- 
land. You  were  very  impatient  m  the  morning: 
but  no  sooner  do  you  find  yourself  in  good 
quarters,  than  you  forget  that  you  are  to  move.'' 
I  got  him  paper  enough,  and  we  parted  in  good 
humour. 

Let  me  now  recollect  whatever  particulars  I 
have  omitted.  In  the  morning  I  said  to  him, 
before  we  landed  at  Tobermorie,  "  We  shall  see 
Dr  M*Lean,  who  has  written  the  History  of 
the  M*Leans."  Johnson:  "I  have  no  great 
patience  to  stay  to  hear  the  history  of  the 
McLeans.  I  would  rather  hear  the  History  of 
the  Thrales."  When  on  MuU,  I  said,  "  Well, 
Sir,  this  is  the  fourth  of  the  Hebrides  that  we 
liave  been  upon."  Johnson:  '*  Nay,  we  cannot 
boast  of  the  number  we  have  seen.  We  thought 
we  should  see  many  more.  We  thought  of 
sailing  about  easily  from  island  to  island;  and 
so  we  should,  had  we  come  at  a  better  season; 
but  we,  being  wise  men,  thought  it  would  be 
summer  all  the  year  where  we  were.  However, 
Sir,  we  have  seen  enough  to  give  us  a  pretty 
good  notion  of  the  system  of  insular  life." 

Let  me  not  forget,  that  he  sometimes  amused 
himself  with  very  slight  reading;  from  which, 
however,  his  conversation  showed  that  he  con- 
trived to  extract  some  benefit.  At  Captain 
McLean's  he  read  a  good  deal  in  "The  Charmer," 
a  collection  of  songs. 

Friday,  15///  October. 

We  this  morning  found  that  we  could  not  pro- 
ceed, there  being  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
r.iin,  and  the  rivers  being  impassable.  When 
I  expressed  my  discontent  at  our  confinement, 
Dr  Johnson  said,  "Now  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  the  mainland,  I  am  in 
no  such  haste."  I  was  amused  with  his  being 
so  easily  satisfied;  for  the  truth  was,  that  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  convey  our  letters,  as  I 
was  now  informed,  was  not  to  set  out  for 
Inveraray  for  some  time;  so  that  it  was  probable 
we  should  be  there  as  soon  as  he :  however.  I 
did  not  undeceive  my  friend,  but  suffered  him 
to  enjoy  his  fancy. 


Dr  Johnson  asked,  in  the  evening,  to  see  Dr 
McLean's  books.  He  took  down  Willis  '^de 
Anima  Brutorum,"  and  pored  over  it  a  goo4 
deal 

Miss  McLean  produced  some  Erse  poems  br 
John  MTean,  who  was  a  famous  bard  in  Mull, 
and  had  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  She  read  and  trans- 
lated two  of  them;  one,  a  kind  of  el^y  on  Sir 
John  McLean's  being  obliged  to  fly  his  country 
m  17 1 5 ;  another,  a  dialogue  between  two  Ronoan 
Catholic  young  ladies,  sisters,  whether  it  was 
better  to  be  a  nun  or  to  marry.  I  could  not 
perceive  much  poetical  imagery  in  the  transla- 
tion. Yet  all  of  our  company  who  understood 
Erse  seemed  charmed  with  tlie  original  There 
may,  perhaps,  be  some  choice  of  expressiooy 
and  some  excellence  of  arrangement,  that  can- 
not be  shown  in  translation. 

After  we  had  exhausted  the  Erse  poems,  of 
which  Dr  Johnson  said  nothing,  Miss  McLean 
gave  us  several  tunes  on  a  spinnet,  which,  though 
made  so  long  ago  as  in  1667,  was  still  very  wdl 
toned.  She  sung  along  with  it  Dr  Johnson 
seemed  pleased  with  the  music,  though  he  owns 
he  neither  likes  it,  nor  has  hardly  any  percep* 
tion  of  it.  At  Mr  M'Pherson's,  in  Slate,  he  told 
us,  that  "  he  knew  a  drum  from  a  trumpet,  and 
a  bagpipe  from  a  guitar,  which  was  about  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  music"  To-night 
he  said,  that,  "If  he  had  learned  music,  he 
should  have  been  afraid  he  would  have  done 
nothing  else  but  play.  It  was  a  method  of  em- 
ploying the  mind,  without  the  labour  of  thinking 
at  all,  and  with  some  applause  from  a  man's 
self.** 

We  had  the  music  of  the  bagpipe  every  day, 
at  Armidale,  Dunvegan,  and  Col.  Dr  Johnscm 
appeared  fond  of  it,  and  used  often  to  stand  for 
some  time  with  his  ear  close  to  the  great  drone. 

The  penurious  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance,*^ formerly  alluded  to,  afforded  us  a  topic  of 
conversation  to-night.  Dr  Johnson  said,  I  ought 
to  write  down  a  collection  of  the  instances  of 
his  narrowness,  as  they  almost  exceeded  belief 
Col  told  us,  that  0*Kane,  the  famous  Irish 
harper,  was  once  at  that  gentleman's  house.  He 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  give  him  any 
money,  but  gave  him  a  key  for  a  harp,  which 
was  finely  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
with  a  precious  stone,  and  was  worth  eighty  or 
a  hundred  guineas.  He  did  not  know  the  valuo 
of  it;  and  when  he  came  to  know  it,  he  woidd 
fain  have  had  it  back;  but  O'Kane  took  care 
that  he  should  not  Johnson:  "They  ex- 
aggerate the  value;  everybody  is  so  desirous 
that  he  should  be  fleeced.  I  am  very  willing 
it  should  be  worth  eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it"  BOSWELL:  "  1  do  not 
think  0*Kane  was  obliged  to  give  it  back." 
Johnson:  "No,  Sir,  if  a  man  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  without  any  means  used  to  deceive 
him,  gives  me  a  thing,  I  am  not  to  let  him  have 
it  again  when  he  grows  wiser.  I  like  to  see 
how  avarice  defeats  itself:  how,  when  avoiding 
to  part  with  money,  the  miser  gives  something 
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more  valuable."  Col  said,  the  gentleman's 
lelations  were  angry  at  his  giving  away  the 
i.>arp-key,  for  it  had  been  long  in  the  family. 
Johnson:  "Sir,  he  values  a  new  guinea  more 
than  an  old  friend." 

Col  also  told  us,  that  the  same  person  having 
come  up  with  a  serjeant  and  twenty  men,  work- 
ing on  tiie  high  road,  he  entered  into  discourse 
with  the  Serjeant,  and  then  gave  him  sixpence 
for  the  men  to  drink.  The  serjeant  asked, 
•*Who  is  this  fellow?"  Upon  being  informed, 
he  said,  "  If  I  had  known  who  he  was,  I  should 
have  thrown  it  in  his  face."  JOHNSON:  "There 
is  much  want  of  sense  in  all  this.  He  had  no 
business  to  speak  with  the  serjeant.  He  might 
have  been  in  haste,  and  trotted  on.  He  has 
liOt  learnt  to  be  a  miser:  I  believe  we  must  take 
him  apprentice."  BoswELL:  "  He  would  grudge 
giving  half  a  guinea  to  be  taught."  Johnson: 
**  Nay,  Sir,  you  must  teach  him  gratis.  You 
must  give  him  an  opportimity  to  practise  your 
precepts." 

Let  me  now  go  back,  and  ^taxi  J ohnsoniana. 
The  Saturday  before  we  sailed  from  Slate,  I  sat 
awhile  in  the  afternoon  with  Dr  Johnson  in  his 
room,  in  a  quiet  serious  frame.  I  observed,  that 
hardly  any  man  was  accurately  prepared  for 
dying;  but  almost  every  one  left  somediing  un- 
done, something  in  confusion ;  that  my  &ther, 
indeed,  told  me  he  knew  one  man  (Carlisle  of 
Limekilns)  after  whose  death  all  his  papers  were 
found  in  exact  order ;  and  nothing  was  omitted 
in  his  will.  JOHNSON:  "Sir,  I  had  an  uncle 
who  died  so ;  but  such  attention  requires  great 
leisure,  and  great  firmness  of  mind.  If  one  was 
to  think  constantly  of  death,  the  business  of  life 
would  stand  still.  I  am  no  friend  to  making 
religion  appear  too  hard.  Many  good  people 
have  done  harm,  by  giving  severe  notions  of  it. 
In  the  same  way,  as  to  learning  :  I  never  frighten 
young  people  with  difficulties  ;  on  the  contrary, 
i  tell  them  that  they  may  very  easily  get  as 
much  as  will  do  very  well.  1  do  not  indeed  tell 
tiiem  that  they  will  be  Bentleys^ 

The  night  we  rode  to  Col's  house,  I  said, 
"  Lord  Elibank  is  probably  wondering  what  is 
become  of  us."  Johnson  :  "  No,  no;  he  is  not 
thinking  of  us."  BoswELL :  "  But  recollect  the 
warmth  with  which  he  wrote.  Are  we  not  to 
believe  a  man  when  he  says  he  has  a  great 
desire  to  see  another  ?  Don't  you  believe  that 
1  was  very  impatient  for  your  coming  to  Scot- 
land?" Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir;  I  believe  you 
V.  ere ;  and  I  was  impatient  to  come  to  you.  A 
young  man  feels  so,  but  seldom  an  old  man." 
1  however  convinced  him  that  Lord  Elibank, 
who  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  young  man, 
might  feel  so.  He  asked  me  if  our  jaunt  had 
answered  expectation.  I  said  it  had  much  ex- 
ceeded it.  I  expected  much  difficulty  with  him, 
and  had  not  found  it  "And,"  he  added, 
"wherever  we  have  come,  we  have  been  re- 
ceived like  princes  in  their  progress." 

He  said,  he  would  not  wish  not  to  be  disgusted 
in  the  Highlands;  for  that  would  be  to  lose  the 
power  of  distinguishing^  and  a  man  might  then 


lie  down  in  the  middle  of  them.  He  wished 
only  to  conceal  his  disgust. 

At  Captain  McLean's,  I  mentioned  Pope's 
friend,  Spence.  Johnson:  "He  was  a  weak 
conceited  man."  *  Boswell  :  "  A  good  scholar, 
Sir?"  Johnson  :  "  Why,  no.  Sir."  BoswELL: 
"He  was  a  pretty  scholar."  JOHNSON  ;  "You 
have  about  reached  him." 

Last  night  at  the  inn,  when  the  factor  in  Tyt- 
yi  spoke  of  his  having  heard  that  a  roof  was  put 
on  some  part  of  the  buildings  at  Icolmkill,  I 
unluckily  said,  "  It  will  be  fortunate  if  we  find  a 
cathedral  with  a  roof  on  it."  I  said  this  from 
a  foolish  anxiety  to  engage  Dr  Johnson's  curi- 
osity more.  He  took  me  short  at  once.  "  What, 
Sir  ?  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  If  we  shall  find  a 
cathedral  roofed  I  as  if  we  were  going  to  a  Urra 
incognita:  when  everything  that  is  at  Icolmkill 
is  so  well  known.  You  are  like  some  New 
England  men  who  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  '  Come,'  said  they,  *  let  us  go  up  and 
I  see  what  sort  of  inhabitants  there  are  here.' 
They  talked.  Sir,  as  if  they  had  been  to  go 
up  the  Susquehannah,  or  any  other  American 
river." 

Saturday,  \bth  October. 

This  day  there  was  a  new  moon,  and  the 
weather  changed  for  the  better.  Dr  Johnson 
said  of  Miss  M*Lean,  "She  is  the  most  accom- 
plished lady  that  I  have  found  in  the  Highlands. 
She  knows  French,  music,  and  drawing,  sews 
neatly,  makes  shell-work,  and  can  milk  cows; 
in  short,  she  can  do  everything.  She  talks 
sensibly,  and  is  the  first  person  whom  I  have 
found,  that  can  translate  Erse  poetry  literally."** 
We  set  out,  mounted  on  little  Mull  horses. 
Mull  corresponded  exactly  with  the  idea  which 
I  had  always  had  of  it ;  a  hilly  country,  diversi- 
fied with  heath  and  grass,  and  many  rivulets. 
Dr  Johnson  was  not  in  very  good  humour.  He 
said  it  was  a  dreary  country,  much  worse  than 
Sky.  I  differed  from  him,  "Oh,  Sir,"  said  he, 
"a  most  dolorous  country  !" 

We  had  a  very  hard  journey  to-day.  I  had 
no  bridle  for  my  sheltie,  but  only  a  halter;  and 
Joseph  rode  without  a  saddle.  At  one  place, 
a  loch  having  swelled  over  the  road,  we  were 
obliged  to  plunge  through  pretty  deep  water. 
Dr  Johnson  observed,  how  helpless  a  man 
would  be,  were  he  travelling  here  alone,  and 
should  meet  with  any  accident ;  and  said,  "  he 
longed  to  get  to  a  a  country  of  saddles  andbrtdlesJ^ 
He  was  more  out  of  humour  to-day,  than  he  has 
been  in  the  course  of  our  Tour,  being  fretted  to 
find  that  his  little  horse  could  scarcely  support* 
his  weight ;  and  having  suffered  a  loss,  which, 
though  small  in  itself,  was  of  some  consequence 
to  him,  while  travelling  the  rugged  steeps  <^ 

*  Mr  Langton  thinks  thu  must  have  been  the  hasty  e«nreaiioB 
of  a  H>lenetic  moment,  as  he  has  heard  Dr  Johnson  speak  df  Mr 
Spence's  judgment  in  criticism  with  so  high  a  d^ee  of  respect, 
as  to  show  that  this  was  not  his  settled  opinion  of  him.  Let  om 
add  that»  in  the  prcfoce  to  the  *'  Preceptor,"  he  reconuMods 
Spence's  "  Essay  on  Pope's  Odyssey,"  and  that  his  admirable 
"  Lives  of  the  English  PocU"  arc  much  euxiched  by  Speacoli 
"AnccdoteaofPope."  *^ 
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Mull,  where  he  was  at  times  obliged  to  walk. 
The  loss  that  I  allude  to  was  that  of  the  large 
oak-stick,  which,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  London.  It  was  of 
great  use  to  him  in  our  wild  peregrination ;  for, 
ever  since  his  last  illness  in  1766,  he  has  had  a 
weakness  in  his  knees,  and  has  not  been  able 
to  walk  easily.  It  had  too  the  properties  of  a 
measure;  for  one  nail  was  driven  into  it  at  the 
length  of  a  foot ;  another  at  that  of  a  yard.  In 
return  for  the  services  it  had  done  him,  he  said, 
this  morning  he  would  make  a  present  of  it  to 
some  Museum ;  but  he  little  thought  he  was  so 
soon  to  lose  it  As  he  preferred  riding  with  a 
switch,  it  was  entrusted  to  a  fellow  to  be  de- 
livered to  our  baggage-man,  who  followed  us  at 
some  distance;  but  we  never  saw  it  more.  I 
could  not  persuade  him  out  of  a  suspicion  that 
it  had  been  stolen.  "  No,  no,  my  friend,"  said 
he,  '*  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  in 
Mull  who  has  got  it  will  part  with  it.  Consider, 
Sir,  the  value  of  such  a  piece  of  timber  here  1 " 

As  we  travelled  this  forenoon,  we  met  Dr 
M'Lean,  who  expressed  much  regret  at  his 
having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  absent 
while  we  were  at  his  house. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  get  to  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
lean's at  Inchkenneth,  to-night;  but  the  ei^ht 
miles,  of  which  our  road  was  said  to  consist, 
were  so  very  long,  that  we  did  not  reach  the 
opposite  coast  of  Mull  till  seven  at  night,  though 
we  had  set  out  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon ; 
and  when  we  did  arrive  there,  we  found  the 
wind  strong  against  us.  Col  determined  that 
we  should  pass  the  night  at  M^Quarrie's,  in  the 
island  of  Ulva,  which  lies  between  Mull  and 
Inchkenneth ;  and  a  sevant  was  sent  forward  to 
the  ferry,  to  secure  the  boat  for  us  :  but  the  boat 
was  gone  to  the  Ulva  side,  and  the  wind  was  so 
high  that  the  people  could  not  hear  him  call ; 
and  the  night  so  dark  that  they  could  not  see 
a  signal.  We  should  have  been  in  a  very  bad 
situation,  had  there  not  fortunately  been  lying 
in  the  little  sound  of  Ulva  an  Irish  vessel,  the 
Bonnetta^  of  Londonderry,  Captain  M^Lure, 
master.  He  himself  was  at  M*Quarrie*s;  but 
his  men  obligingly  came  with  their  long- boat, 
and  ferried  us  over. 

M*Quarrie*s  house  was  mean;  but  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  appearance  of  the 
master,  whom  we  found  to  be  intelligent,  polite, 
and  much  a  man  of  the  world.  Though  his 
clan  is  not  numerous,  he  is  a  very  ancient 
Chief,  and  has  a  burial-place  at  Icolmkill.  He 
told  us,  his  family  had  possessed  Ulva  for 
nine  hundred  years;  but  I  was  distressed  to 
hear  that  it  was  soon  to  be  sold  for  payment 
of  his  debts. 

Captain  M*Lure,  whom  we  found  here,  was 
of  Scotch  extraction,  and  properly  a  M*Leod, 
being  descended  of  some  of  tne  M*Leods  who 
went  with  Sir  Normand  of  Bemera  to  the  battle 
of  Worcester;  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
royalists,  fled  to  Ireland,  and,  to  conceal  them- 
selves, took  a  different  name.  He  told  me, 
there   was   a   great   number  of  them   about 


Londonderry ;  some  of  good  property.  I  said, 
they  should  now  resume  their  real  name.  The 
Laird  of  M'Leod  should  go  over,  and  assemble 
them,  and  make  them  all  drink  the  large  hom 
full,  and  from  that  time  they  should  be  M^Leods^ 
The  captain  informed  us,  he  had  named  his 
ship  the  Bonnetiay  out  of  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence ;  for  once,  when  he  was  sailing  to  America 
with  a  good  number  of  passengers,  the  ship 
in  which  he  then  sailed  was  becalmed  for  five 
weeks,  and  during  all  that  time,  numbers  of 
the  fish  Bonnetta  swam  close  to  her,  and  were 
caught  for  food ;  he  resolved  therefore,  that  the 
ship  he  should  next  get,  should  be  called  the 
BonnettcL 

M'Quarrie  told  us  a  strong  instance  of  the 
second  sight  He  had  gone  to  Edinburgh,  and 
taken  a  man-servant  along  with  him.  An  old 
woman,  who  was  in  the  house,  said  one  day, 
''M'Quarrie  will  be  at  home  to-morrow,  and 
will  bring  two  gentlemen  with  him;"  and  she 
said,  she  saw  his  servant  return  in  red  and 
green.  He  did  come  home  next  day.  He  had 
two  gentlemen  with  him ;  and  his  servant  had 
a  new  red  and  ^een  livery,  which  M^Qoarrie 
had  bought  for  him  at  Edinburgh,  upon  a  sad- 
den thought,  not  having  the  least  intention  when 
he  left  home  to  put  his  servant  in  liverv;  so 
that  the  old  woman  could  not  have  heard  any 
previous  mention  of  it.  This,  he  assured  us, 
was  a  true  story. 

M'Quarrie  insisted  that  the  Mertheta 
Mulierum^  mentioned  in  our  old  charters,  did 
really  mean  the  privilege  which  a  lord  of  a 
manor,  or  a  baron,  had,  to  have  the  first  night 
of  all  his  vassals'  wives.  Dr  J[ohnson  stud,  the 
belief  of  such  a  custom  having  existed  was 
also  held  in  England,  where  there  is  a  tenure 
called  Borough  En^lish^  by  which  the  eldest 
child  does  not  inherit,  from  a  doubt  of  his  being 
the  son  of  the  tenant*  M*Quarrie  told  us, 
that  still,  on  the  marriage  of  each  of  his  tenants, 
a  sheep  is  due  to  him;  for  which  the  com- 
position is  fixed  at  five  shillings.  I  suppose, 
Ulva  is  the  only  place  where  this  custom 
remains. 

Talking  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  an  ancient 
family,  which  was  said  to  have  been  purchased 
much  under  its  value  by  the  confidential  lawyer 
of  that  family,  and  it  being  mentioned  that  the 
sale  would  probably  be  set  aside  by  a  suit  in 
equity,  Dr  Johnson  said,  "I  am  very  willing 
that  this  sale  should  be  set  aside,  but  I  doubt 
much  whether  the  suit  will  be  successful;  for 
the  argument  for  avoiding  the  sale  is  founded 
on  vague  and  indeterminate  principles, — as  that 
the  price  was  too  low,  and  that  there  was  a 
^reat  degree  of  confidence  placed  by  the  seller 
in  the  person  who  became  the  purchaser.  Now, 
how  low  should  a  price  be  ?  or  what  degree  of 
confidence  should  there  be  to  make  a  bargain 
be  set  aside?  a  bargain,  which  is  a  wager  of 

*  Sir  WillUm  Blackstone  says  in  his  "  ComaMOtaries,''  that 
"  he  cannot  find  that  ever  this  custom  prevailed  in  Rnfimmd^  ** 
and  therefore  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  ooiild  DOt  lui^r*  givca  me 
to  Borough'EnglUK 
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skill  between  man  and  man.  If,  indeed,  any 
fraud  can  be  proved,  that  will  do." 

When  Dr  Johnson  and  I  were  by  ourselves 
at  night,  I  observed  of  our  host,  ^^aspectum 
gtnerosum  habet/^ — ^^et  generosum  anitnum^^  he 
added.  For  fear  of  being  overheard  in  the  small 
Highland  houses,  I  often  talked  to  him  in  such 
Latin  as  I  could  speak,  and  with  as  much  of 
the  English  accent  as  I  could  assume,  so  as 
not  to  be  understood,  in  case  our  conversation 
should  be  too  loud  for  the  space. 

We  had  each  an  elegant  bed  in  the  same 
room;  and  here  it  was  that  a  circumstance 
occurred,  as  to  which  he  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood.  From  his  description  of  his 
chamber,  it  has  erroneously  been  supposed, 
that  his  bed  being  too  short  for  him,  his  feet, 
during  the  night,  were  in  the  mire;  whereas 
he  has  only  said,  that  when  he  undressed,  he 
felt  his  feet  in  the  mire :  that  is,  the  clay-floor 
of  the  room,  on  which  he  stood  before  he  went 
into  bed,  was  wet,  in  consequence  of  the 
windows  being  broken,  which  let  in  the  rain. 

Sunday,  17M  October. 

Being  informed  that  there  was  nothing  worthy 
of  observation  in  Ulva,  we  took  boat,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Inchkenneth,  where  we  were  intro- 
duced by  our  friend  Col  to  Sir  Allan  McLean, 
the  Chief  of  his  clan,  and  to  two  yoimg  ladies, 
his  daughters.  Inchkenneth  is  a  pretty  little 
island,  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
all  good  land. 

As  we  walked  up  from  the  shore,  Dr  Johnson's 
heart  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  road  marked 
with  cart-wheels,  as  on  the  mainland;  a  thing 
which  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  gave 
us  a  pleasure  similar  to  that  which  a  traveller 
feels  when,  whilst  wandering  on  what  he  fears 
is  a  desert  island,  he  perceives  the  print  of 
human  feet 

Military  men  acquire  excellent  habits  of 
having  all  conveniences  about  them.  Sir  Allan 
McLean,  who  had  been  long  in  the  army,  and 
had  now  a  lease  of  the  island,  had  formed  a 
commodious  habitation,  though  it  consisted  but 
of  a  few  small  buildings,  only  one  story  high. 
He  had,  in  his  little  apartments,  more  things 
than  I  could  enumerate  in  a  page  or  two. 

Among  other  agreeable  circumstances,  it  was 
not  the  least,  to  find  here  a  parcel  of  the 
"  Caledonian  Mercury,"  published  since  we  left 
Edinburgh;  which  I  read  with  that  pleasure 
which  every  man  feels  who  has  been  for  some 
time  secluded  from  the  animated  scenes  of  the 
busy  world. 

Dr  Johnson  found  books  here.  He  bade  me 
buy  Bishop  Gastrell's  "Christian  Institutes," 
which  was  lying  in  the  room.  He  said,  "  I  do 
not  like  to  read  anything  on  a  Sunday,  but  what 
is  theological;  not  that  I  would  scrupulously 
refuse  to  look  at  anything  which  a  friend  should 
show  me  in  a  newspaper;  but  in  general,  I 
would  read  only  what  is  theological  I  read 
just  now  some  of  Drummond's  *  Travels,'  before 


I  perceived  what  books  were  here.  I  then  took 
up  Derham's  *  Physico-Theology.' " 

Every  particular  concerning  this  island  having 
been  so  well  described  by  Dr  Johnson,  it  would 
be  superfluous  in  me  to  present  the  public  with 
the  observations  that  I  made  upon  it  in  my 
Journal. 

I  was  quite  easy  with  Sir  Allan  almost  instan- 
taneously. He  knew  the  great  intimacy  that 
had  been  between  my  father  and  his  predecessor, 
Sir  Hector,  and  was  himself  of  a  very  frank  dis- 
position. After  dinner.  Sir  Allan  said  he  had 
got  Dr  Campbell  about  an  hundred  subscribers 
to  his  "Britannia  Elucidata"  (a  work  since 
published  under  the  title  of^ "  A  Political  Survey 
of  Great  Britain")  of  whom  he  believed  twenty 
were  dead,  the  publication  having  been  so  long 
delayed.  Johnson:  "Sir,  I  imagine  the  delay 
of  publication  is  owing  to  this; — that,  after 
publication,  there  will  be  no  more  subscribers, 
and  few  will  send  the  additional  guinea  to  get 
their  books  :  in  which  they  will  be  wrong;  for 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  instruction  in  the 
work.  I  think  highly  of  Campbell.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  very  good  parts.  In  the 
second  place,  he  has  very  extensive  reading; 
not,  perhaps,  what  is  properly  called  learning, 
but  history,  politics,  and,  m  short,  that  popular 
knowledge  which  makes  a  man  very  useful.  In 
the  third  place,  he  has  learned  much  by  what 
is  called  the  vox  viva.  He  talks  with  a  great 
many  people." 

Speaking  of  this  gentleman,  at  Rasay,  he  told 
us,  that  he  one  day  called  on  him,  and  they 
talked  of  "Tull's  Husbandry."  Dr  Campbell 
said  something.  Dr  Johnson  began  to  dispute 
it.  "Come,"  said  Dr  Campbell,  "we  do  not 
want  to  get  the  better  of  one  another :  we  want 
to  increase  each  other's  ideas."  Dr  Johnson 
took  it  in  good  part,  and  the  conversation  then 
went  on  coolly  and  instructively.  His  candour 
in  relating  this  anecdote  does  him  much  credit, 
and  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  proves  how 
easily  he  could  be  persuaded  to  talk  from  a 
better  motive  than  "  for  victory." 

Dr  Johnson  here  showed  so  much  spirit  of  a 
Highlander,  that  he  won  Sir  Allan's  heart:  in- 
deed, he  has  shown  it  during  the  whole  of  our 
Tour.  One  night,  in  Col,  he  strutted  about  the 
room  with  a  broad  sword  and  target,  and  made 
a  formidable  appearance;  and,  another  night, 
1  took  the  liberty  to  put  a  large  blue  bonnet  on 
his  head.  His  age,  his  size,  and  his  bushy  grey 
wig,  with  this  covering  on  it,  presented  the 
image  of  a  venerable  Senachi:  and,  however 
unfavourable  to  the  Lowland  Scots,  he  seemed 
much  pleased  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  Caledonian.  We  only  regretted  that 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  partake  of 
the  social  glass.  One  of  his  arguments  against 
drinking,  appears  to  me  not  convincing.  He 
urged,  that,  "  in  proportion  as  drinking  makes 
a  man  different  from  what  he  is  before  he  has 
drunk,  it  is  bad;  because  it  has  so  far  affected 
his  reason."  But  may  it  not  be  answered,  that 
a  man  may  be  altered  by  xi  for  the  betters  that  his 
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spirits  may  be  exhilarated,  without  his  reason 
being  affected  ?  On  the  general  subject  of  drink- 
ing, however,  I  do  not  mean  positively  to  take 
the  other  side.     I  am  dubiusy  tion  improbus. 

In  the  evening.  Sir  Allan  informed  us  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  his  house  to  have  prayers 
every  Sunday;  and  Miss  M*Lean  read  the 
evening  service,  in  which  we  all  joined.  I  then 
read  Ogden's  second  and  ninth  "Sermons  on 
Prayer,"  which,  with  their  other  distinguished 
excellence,  have  the  merit  of  being  short.  Dr 
Johnson  said,  that  it  was  the  most  agreeable 
Sunday  he  had  ever  passed  ;  and  it  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  afterwards 
wrote  the  following  Latin  verses  upon  Inch- 
kenneth : 

"Insula  Sancti  Kknkettti. 

••  Parva  quidem  regio,  sed  relligione  prionim 

Nota,  Caledonias  panditiir  inter  aquas ; 
Voce  ubi  Cennethiis  populos  domuisse  feroces 

Dicitur,  et  vanos  ciedocuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  coenila  ainm 

Scire  locum  volui  quid  daret  ille  novi. 
niic  Leniades  humili  regnabat  in  aula, 

Leniades  magnis  nobilitatus  avis : 
Una  duas  habuit  casa  cum  genitore  puellas, 

Quas  Amor  undarum  fingcret  esse  deas  : 
Non  tamen  incuiti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antris, 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  ssevus  habet ; 
Mollia  non  deerant  vacure  solatia  vitre, 

Sive  libros  poscant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
Luxerat  ilia  dies,  legis  gens  docta  supemse 

Spes  hominum  ac  curas  cum  procul  esse  jubet, 
Ponti  inter  strepitus  sacri  non  munera  cultus 

Ces'^arunt ;  pictas  hie  quoque  cura  fuit  : 
Quid  quod  sacrifici  versavit  fcmina  libros, 

Legitimas  faciunt  pectora  pura  preccs. 
Quo  vagor  ulterius  ?  quod  ubique  requiriturhic  est ; 

Hie  sccura  quies,  hie  et  honcstusamor." 

Monday,  \Zt?i  October. 

We  agreed  to  pass  this  day  with  Sir  Allan, 
and  he  engaged  to  have  ever>'ihing  in  order  for 
our  voyage  to-morrow. 

Being  now  soon  to  be  separated  from  our 
amiable  friend  young  Col,  his  merits  were  all 
remembered.  At  Ulva  he  had  appeared  in  a 
new  character,  having  given  us  a  good  pre- 
scription for  a  cold.  On  my  mentioning  him 
with  warmth,  Dr  Johnson  saicl,  "  Col  does  every- 
thing for  us  :  we  will  erect  a  statue  to  Col." 
"Yes,"  said  I,  "and  we  will  have  him  with  his 
various  attributes  and  characters,  like  Mercur>', 
or  any  other  of  the  heathen  gods.  We  will  have 
him  as  a  pilot ;  we  will  have  him  as  a  fisherman, 
as  a  hunter,  as  a  husbandman,  as  a  physician." 

I  this  morning  took  a  spade,  and  dug  a  little 
grave  in  the  floor  of  a  mined  chapel,  near  Sir 
Allan  M*Lean's  house,  in  which  I  buried  some 
human  bones  I  found  there.  Dr  Johnson  praised 
me  for  what  I  had  done,  though  he  ox^Tied  he 
could  not  have  done  it.  He  showed  in  the 
chapel  at  Rasay  his  horror  at  dead  men's  bones. 
He  showed  it  again  at  Col's  house.  In  the 
Charter-room   there  was  a  remarkable    large 


shin-bone,  which  was  said  to  have  been  a  bone 
oi  John  Garve^  one  of  the  lairds.  Dr  Johnson 
would  not  look  at  it ;  but  started  away. 

At  breakfast,  I  asked,  "What  is  the  reason 
that  we  are  angry  at  a  trader's  having  opulence  ?  " 
Johnson  :  "Why,  Sir,  the  reason  is  (though  I 
don't  undertake  to  prove  that  there  is  a  reason), 
we  see  no  qualities  in  trade  that  should  entitle 
a  man  to  superiority.    We  are  not  angry  at  a 
soldier's  gettmg  riches,  because  we  see  that  he 
possesses  qualities  which  we  have  not.     If  a 
man  returns  from  a  battle,  having  lost  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  full  of  gold,  we  feel  that  be 
deserves  the  gold ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  a 
fellow,  by  sitting  all  day  at  a  desk,  is  entitled  to 
get  above  us."    Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  may  we 
not  suppose  a  merchant  to  be  a  man  of  an  en- 
larged mind,  such  as  Addison  in  the  'Spectator' 
describes  Sir  Andrew  Frceport  to  have  been?** 
Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  we  may  suppose  any 
fictitious  character.    We  may  suppose  a  philo- 
sophical  day-labourer,  who  is  happy  in  reflecting 
that,  by  his  labour,  he  contributes  to  the  fertility 
of  the  earth,  and  to  the  support  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;   but  we  find  no  such  philosophical 
day-labourer.    A  merchant  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
man  of  an  enlarged  mind  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  trade  connected  with  an  enlarged  mind." 

1  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  Dr  Solander 
say  he  was  a  Swedish  Laplander.  Johnson  : 
"Sir,  I  don't  believe  he  is  a  Laplander.  The 
Laplanders  are  not  much  above  four  feet  high. 
He  is  as  tall  as  you  ;  and  he  has  not  the  copper 
colour  of  a  Laplander."  Boswell  :  **  But  what 
motive  could  he  have  to  make  himself  a  Lap- 
lander?" Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  he  must 
either  mean  the  word  Laplander  in  a  very 
extensive  sense,  or  may  mean  a  voluntary  de- 
gradation of  himself.  *  For  all  my  being  the 
great  man  that  you  see  me  now,  I  was  originally 
a  Barbarian ' ;  as  if  Durke  should  say,  *  I  came 
over  a  wild  Irishman,' — which  he  might  say  in 
his  present  state  of  exaltation." 

Having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  island 
like  Inchkenneth,  Dr  Johnson  set  himself  to 
think  what  would  be  necessary  for  a  man  in 
such  a  situation.  "  Sir,  I  should  build  me  a  forti- 
fication, if  I  came  to  live  here  ;  for,  if  you  have 
it  not,  what  should  hinder  a  parcel  of  ruffians  to 
land  in  the  night,  and  carry  off  everything  you 
have  in  the  house,  which,  m  a  remote  country, 
would  be  more  valuable  than  cows  and  sheep? 
add  to  all  this  the  danger  of  having  your  throat 
cut."  Boswell  :  "  I  would  have  a  large  dog.' 
Johnson  :  "  So  you  may.  Sir ;  but  a  large  dog 
is  of  no  use  but  to  alarm."  He,  however,  I 
apprehend,  thinks  too  lightly  of  the  power  of 
that  animal.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  is 
afraid  of  no  dog.  "He  would  take  him  up  by 
the  hinder  legs,  which  would  render  him  quite 
helpless,  and  then  knock  his  head  against  a 
stone,  and  beat  out  his  brains."  Topham 
Beauclerk  told  me,  that  at  his  house  in  the 
country,  two  large  ferocious  dogs  were  fighting. 
Dr  Johnson  looked  steadily  at  them  for  a  little 
while ;  and  then,  as  one  would  separate  two  little 
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boys,  who  are  foolishly  hurting  each  other,  he 
ran  up  to  them,  and  cuffed  their  heads  till  he 
drove  them  asunder.  But  few  men  have  his 
intrepidity,  Herculean  strength,  or  presence  of 
mind.  Most  thieves  or  robbers  would  be  afraid 
to  encounter  a  mastiff. 

I  observed  that,  when  young  Col  talked  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  his  family,  he  always 
said,  "wy  lands."  For  this  he  had  a  plausible 
pretence ;  for  he  told  me,  there  has  been  a 
custom  in  this  family,  that  the  laird  resigns  the 
estate  to  tlie  eldest  son  when  he  comes  of  age, 
reserving  to  himself  only  a  certain  life-rent.  He 
said,  it  was  a  voluntary  custom  ;  but  I  think  1 
found  an  instance  in  the  charter- room,  that 
there  was  such  an  obligation  in  a  contract  of 
marriage.  If  the  custom  was  voluntary,  it  was 
only  curious ;  but  if  founded  on  obligation,  it 
might  be  dangerous  ;  for  I  have  been  told,  that 
in  Otaheit^,  whenever  a  child  is  bom  (a  son,  I 
think),  the  father  loses  his  right  to  the  estate  and 
honours,  and  that  this  unnatural,  or  rather 
absurd  custom,  occasions  the  murder  of  many 
children. 

Young  Col  told  us  he  could  run  down  a  grey- 
hound ;  "for,"  said  he,  "the  dog  runs  himself 
out  of  breath  by  going  too  quick,  and  then  I  get 
up  with  him."  1  accounted  for  his  advantage 
over  the  dog,  by  remarking  that  Col  had  the 
faculty  of  reason,  and  knew  how  to  moderate 
his  pace,  which  the  dog  had  not  sense  enough  to 
do.  Dr  Johnson  said^  "  He  is  a  noble  animal. 
He  is  as  complete  an  islander  as  the  mind  can 
figure.  He  is  a  farmer,  a  sailor,  a  hunter,  a 
fisher :  he  will  run  you  down  a  dog^ :  if  any  man 
has  a  //2;7,  it  is  Col.  He  is  hospitable;  and  he 
has  an  intrepidity  of  talk,  whether  he  under- 
stands the  subject  or  not.  I  regret  that  he  is 
not  more  intellectual." 

Dr  Johnson  observed,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  which  he  would  not  undertake  to  persuade  a 
Frenchman  in  a  foreign  country.  "  I'll  carry  a 
Frenchman  to  St  PauPs  Churchj-ard,  and  Til 
tell  him,  *  by  our  law  you  may  walk  half  round 
the  church ;  but,  if  you  walk  round  the  whole, 
you  will  be  punished  capitally;*  and  he  will 
believe  me  at  once.  Now,  no  Englishman 
would  readily  swallow  such  a  thing  :  he  would 
go  and  inciuire  of  somebody  else."  The  French- 
men's creaulity,  I  observed,  must  be  owing  to 
his  being  accustomed  to  implicit  submission; 
whereas  every  Englishman  reasons  upon  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  instructs  his  represen- 
tatives, who  compose  the  legislature. 

This  day  was  passed  in  looking  at  a  small 
island  adjoining  Inchkenneth,  which  afforded 
nothing  worthy  of  observation  ;  and  in  such 
social  and  gay  entertainments  as  our  little 
society  could  furnish. 

Tuesday,  igf^  October. 

After  breakfast  we  took  leave  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  of  our  excellent  companion  Col,  to 
whom  we  had  been  so  much  obliged.  He  had 
now  put  us  under  the  care  of  his  Chief;  and  was 


to  hasten  back  to  Sky.  We  parted  from  him 
with  very  strong  feelings  of  kindness  and  grati- 
tude ;  and  we  hoped  to  have  had  some  future 
opportunity  of  proving  to  him  the  sincerity  of 
what  we  felt;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  Sound  between  Ulva 
and  Mull;**^  and  this  imperfect  memorial,  joined 
to  the  high  honour  of  being  tenderly  and  re- 
spectfully mentioned  by  Dr  Johnson,  is  the  only 
return  which  the  uncertainty  of  human  events 
has  permitted  us  to  make  to  this  deserving 
young  man. 

Sir  Allan,  who  obligingly  undertook  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Icolnikill,  had  a  strong  good  boat, 
with  four  stout  rowers.  We  coasted  along  Mull 
till  we  reached  Gribotiy  where  is  what  is  called 
Mackinnon's  cave,  compared  with  which  that  at: 
Ulinish  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  in  a  rock  of  a. 
great  height  close  to  the  sea.  Upon  the  left  of 
its  entrance  there  is  a  cascade,  almost  perpendi* 
cular  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  conducted  thither 
artificially,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  cavie 
with  water.  Dr  Johnson  gave  no  credit  to  this 
tradition.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  his  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion  is  firmly  foimded  upon  good 
groimds;  so,  on  the  other,  he  is  incredulous 
when  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  beliei*; 
being  in  this  respect  just  the  reverse  of  modem 
iniidcls,  who,  however  nice  and  scrupulous  in 
weighing  the  evidences  of  religion,  are  yet  often 
so  ready  to  believe  the  most  absurd  and  im- 
probable tales  of  another  nature,  that  Lonl 
Hailes  well  observed,  a  good  essay  might  ba 
written  Sur  la  creduliUdes  Incredules, 

The  height  of  this  cave  I  cannot  tell  with  any 
tolerable  exactness :  but  it  seemed  to  be  veiy 
lofty,  and  to  be  a  pretty  regular  arch.  We  pene- 
trated, by  candlelight,  a  great  way;  by  our 
measurement,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet.  Tradition  says,  that  a  piper 
and  twelve  men  once  advanced  into  this  cave, 
nobody  can  tell  how  far;  and  never  returned. 
At  the  distance  to  which  we  proceeded  the  air 
was  quite  pure;  for  Ae  candle  burned  freely, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  the  flame  grow- 
ing globular;  but  as  we  had  only  one,  we  thought 
it  dangerous  to  venture  farther,  lest,  should  it 
have  been  extinguished,  we  should  have  had  no 
nieans  of  ascertaining  whether  we  could  remain 
without  danger.  Dr  Johnson  said,  this  was  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  he  had  ever  seen. 

We  saw  the  island  of  Staffa,  at  no  very  great 
distance,  but  could  not  land  upon  it,  the  surge 
was  so  high  on  its  rocky  coast. 

Sir  Allan,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  Mull,  was 
still  talking  of  its  woods,  and  pointing  them  out 
to  Dr  Johnson,  as  appearing  at  a  distance  on  the 
skirts  of  that  island,  as  we  sailed  along.  JOHN- 
SON :  "Sir,  I  saw  at  Tobermorie  what  they 
called  a  wood,  which  1  unluckily  took  for  keaih. 
If  vou  show  me  what  I  shall  take  for  fune^  it 
will  be  something." 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Mull,  and  partook  of  a  cold  repast,  which  we 
carried  with  us.    We  hoped  to  have  procured 
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some  rum  or  brandy  for  our  boatmen  and  ser- 
vants, from  a  public-house  near  where  we  landed; 
but  unfortunately  a  fimeral  a  few  days  before 
had  exhausted  all  their  store.  Mr  Campbell 
however,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  tacksmen, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  receiving 
a  message  from  Sir  Allan,  sent  us  a  liberal 
supply. 

We  continued  to  coast  along  Mull,  and  passed 
by  Nuns'  Island,  which,  it  is  said,  belonged  to 
the  nuns  of  Icolmkill,  and  from  which,  we  were 
told,  the  stone  for  the  buildings  there  was  taken. 
As  we  sailed  along  by  moonlight,  in  a  sea 
somewhat  rough,  and  often  between  black  and 
gloomy  rocks,  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  If  this  be  not 
rovinf^  among  the  Hebrides^  nothing  is."  The 
repetition  of  words  which  he  had  so  often  pre- 
viously used,  made  a  strong  impression  on  my 
imagination ;  and,  by  a  natural  course  of  think- 
ing, led  me  to  consider  how  our  present  adven- 
tures would  appear  to  me  at  a  future  period. 

I  have  often  experienced  that  scenes  through 
which  a  man  has  passed,  improve  by  lying  in 
the  memory  :  they  grow  mellow.  AcH  labores 
suntjucundu  This  may  be  owing  to  comparing 
them  with  present  listless  ease.  Even  harsh 
scenes  acquire  a  softness  by  length  of  time;* 
and  some  are  like  very  loud  sounds,  which  do 
not  please,  or  at  least  do  not  please  so  much,  till 
you  are  removed  to  a  certain  distance.  They 
siay  be  compared  to  strong  coarse  pictures, 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  viewed  near.  Even 
pleasing  scenes  improve  by  time,  and  seem  more 
exquisite  in  recollection,  than  when  they  were 
present ;  if  they  have  not  faded  to  dimness  in 
the  memory.  Perhaps,  there  is  so  much  evil  in 
every  human  enjoyment,  when  present,  so  much 
<^ross  mixed  with  it,  that  it  requires  to  be  refined 
by  time ;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  why  time  should 
iiot  melt  away  the  good  and  the  evil  in  equal 
proportions ;  why  the  shade  should  decay,  and 
the  light  remain  in  preservation. 

After  a  tedious  sail,  which,  by  our  following 
various  turnings  of  the  coast  of  Mull,  was  ex- 
tended to  about  forty  miles,  it  gave  us  no  small 
Pleasure  to  perceive  a  light  in  the  village  at 
colmkill,  in  which  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  live,  close  to  where  the  ancient  build- 
ing stood.  As  we  approached  the  shore,  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  just  discernible  in  the 
air,  was  a  picturesque  object. 

When  we  had  landed  upon  the  sacred  place, 
which,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had 
thought  on  with  veneration,  Dr  Johnson  and  I 
cordially  embraced.  We  had  long  talked  of 
visiting  Icolmkill;  and,  from  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  were  at  times  very  doubtful  whether  we 
should  be  able  to  effect  our  purpose.  To  have 
seen  it,  even  alone,  would  have  given  me  great 
satisfaction;  but  the  venerable  scene  was 
rendered  much  more  pleasing  by  the  company 
of  my  great  and  pious  friend,  who  was  no  less 

*  I  have  lAtely  observed  that  this  thought  has  been  elegantly 
expressed  by  Cowley : 

"  Things  which  offend  when  present,  and  affright, 
In  memory,  well  painted,  move  delight." 


afTected  by  it  than  I  was;  and  who  has  described 
the  impressions  it  should  make  on  the  mind, 
with  such  strength  of  thought,  and  enei]g7  of 
lan^^uage,  that  I  shall  ^uote  his  words,  as  con- 
veying my  own  sensations  much  more  fbrdblj 
than  I  am  capable  of  doing : 

"  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving^  bar- 
barians derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it 
were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominant  over 
the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends, 
be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  as 
indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery  or  virtue 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  oi  Marathon^ 
or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner  among 
the  ruins  of  lona  /  "  ♦ 

Upon  hearing  that  Sir  Allan  M'Lean  was 
arrived,  the  inhabitants,  who  still  consider  them- 
selves as  the  people  of  M'Lean,  to  whom  the 
island  formerly  belonged,  though  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  has  at  present  possession  of  it,  ran 
eagerly  to  him. 

We  were  accommodated  this  night  in  a  large 
bam,  the  island  affording  no  lodging  that  we 
should  have  liked  so  well  Some  good  hay  was 
strewed  at  one  end  of  it,  to  form  a  bed  for  us, 
upon  which  we  lay  with  our  clothes  on;  and  we 
were  furnished  with  blankets  from  the  village. 
Each  of  us  had  a  portmanteau  for  a  pillow. 
When  I  awaked  in  the  morning,  and  looked 
round  me,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  the  chief  of  the  McLeans,  the  great  English 
Moralist,  and  myself,  lying  thus  extendi  in 
such  a  situation. 

Wednesday,  ^'ath  Octobern 

Early  in  the  momin°^  we  surveyed  the  remains 
of  antiquity  at  this  place,  accompanied  by  an 
illiterate  fellow,  as  cicerone,  who  called  himself 
a  descendant  of  a  cousin  of  Saint  Columba,  the 
founder  of  the  religious  establishment  here.  ^  As 
1  knew  that  many  persons  had  already  examined 
them,  and  as  I  saw  Dr  Johnson  inspecting  and 
measuring  several  of  the  ruins  of  which  he  has 
since  given  so  full  an  account,  my  mind  was 
quiescent ;  and  I  resolved  to  stroll  among  them 
at  my  ease,  to  take  no  trouble  to  investi^te 
minutely,  and  only  receive  the  general  im- 
pression of  solemn  antiquity,  and  the  particular 
ideas  of  such  objects  as  should  of  themselves 
strike  my  attention. 

*  Had  our  Toar  produced  nothing  else  hot  thb  sabSat 
passage,  the  world  must  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  not 
made  m  vain.  The  present  respectable  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  40*  was  so  much  struck  on  reading  it,  that  he  dasped  us 
hands  together,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  aa  attitude  of 
silent  admira.ion. 
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We  walked  from  the  monastery  of  Nuns  to 
the  great  church  or  cathedral,  as  they  call  it, 
along  an  old  broken  causeway.  They  told  us, 
that  this  had  been  a  street ;  and  that  there  were 
good  houses  built  on  each  side.  Dr  Johnson 
doubted  if  it  was  anything  more  than  a  paved 
road  for  the  nuns.  The  convent  of  Monks,  the 
great  church.  Gran's  chapel,  and  four  other 
chapels  are  still  to  be  discerned.  But  1  must 
own  that  Icolmkill  did  not  answer  my  exoecta- 
tions  ;  for  they  were  high,  from  what  I  had  read 
of  it,  and  still  more  from  what  I  had  heard  and 
thought  of  it,  from  my  earliest  years.  Dr  John- 
son said,  it  came  up  to  his  expectations,  because 
he  had  taken  his  impression  from  an  account  of 
it  subjoined  to  Sacheverel's  History  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  it  is  said,  there  is  not  muth  to  be 
seen  here.  We  were  both  disappointed,  when 
we  were  shown  what  are  called  the  monuments 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Denmark, 
and  of  a  King  of  France.  There  are  only  some 
gravestones  Bat  on  the  earth,  and  we  could  see 
no  inscriptions.  How  far  short  was  this  of 
marble  monuments,  like  those  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  I  had  imagined  here  1  The  grave- 
stones of  Sir  Allan  McLean's  family,  and  of  that 
of  M^Quarrie,  had  as  good  an  appearance  as 
the  royal  gravestones ;  if  they  were  royal,  we 
doubted. 

My  easiness  to  give  credit  to  what  I  heard  in 
the  course  of  our  Tour  was  too  great.  Dr 
Johnson's  peculiar  accuracy  of  investigation 
detected  much  traditional  fiction,  and  many 
gross  mistakes.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  was  provoked  by  people  carelessly 
telling  him,  with  the  utmost  readmess  and  con- 
fidence, what  he  found,  on  questioning  them  a 
little  more,  was  erroneous.  Of  this  there  were 
innumerable  instances. 

I  left  him  and  Sir  Allan  at  breakfast  in  our 
bam,  and  stole  back  again  to  the  cathedral, 
to  indulge  in  solitude  and  devout  meditation. 
While  contemplating  the  venerable  ruins,  I  re- 
flected with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  solemn 
scenes  of  piety  never  lose  their  sanctity  and  in- 
fluence, though  the  cares  and  follies  0/  life  may 
prevent  us  from  visiting  them,  or  may  even 
make  us  fancy  that  their  effects  are  only  "as 
yesterday,  when  it  is  past,"  and  never  again  to 
be  perceived.  I  hoped,  that,  ever  after  having 
been  in  this  holy  place,  I  should  maintain  an 
exemplary  conduct  One  has  a  strange  pro- 
pensity to  fix  upon  some  point  of  time  from 
whence  a  better  course  of  life  may  begin. 

Being  desirous  to  visit  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  island,  where  Saint  Columba  is  said  to  have 
landed,  I  procured  a  horse  from  one  M*Ginnis, 
who  ran  along  as  my  guide.  The  M*Ginnises 
are  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  clan  of  M'Lean. 
Sir  Allan  had  been  told  that  this  man  had 
refused  to  send  him  some  rum,  at  which  the 
knight  was  in  great  indignation.  "  You  rascal  I" 
said  he,  "  don't  you  know  that  I  can  hang  you 
if  I  please  ?  "  Not  adverting^  to  the  Chiefbim's 
power  over  his  clan,  I  imagmed  that  Sir  Allan 
bad  known  of  some  capital  crime  that  the  fellow 


had  committed,  which  he  could  discover,  and 
so  get  him  condemned;  and  said  **How  so?" 
"Why,"  said  Sir  Allan,  "are  they  not  all  my 
people?"  Sensible  of  my  inadvertency,  and 
most  willing  to  contribute  what  I  could  towards 
the  continuation  of  feudal  authority, "  Very  true," 
said  I.  Sir  Allan  went  on :  "  Refuse  to  send 
rum  to  me,  you  rascal  I  Don't  you  know  that, 
if  I  order  you  to  go  and  cut  a  man's  throat, 
you  are  to  do  it?"  "Yes,  an't  please  your 
honour  I  and  my  own  too,  and  hang  myself 
too."  The  poor  fellow  denied  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  send  the  rum.  His  making  these  pro- 
fessions was  not  merely  a  pretence  in  presence 
of  his  Chief;  for  after  he  and  I  were  out  of  Sir 
Allan's  hearing,  he  told  me,  "  Had  he  sent  his 
dog  for  the  rum,  I  would  have  given  it :  I  would 
cut  my  bones  for  him."  It  was  very  remarkable 
to  find  such  an  attachment  to  a  Chief,  though 
he  had  then  no  connection  with  the  island,  and 
had  not  been  there  for  fourteen  years.  Sir 
Allan,  by  way  of  upbraiding  the  fellow,  said, 
"  I  believe  you  are  a  CampbellP 

The  place  which  I  went  to  see  is  about  two 
miles  irom  the  village.  They  call  it  Porta- 
wherry,  from  the  wherry  in  which  Columba  came ; 
though,  when  they  show  the  length  of  his  vessel, 
as  marked  on  the  beach  by  two  heaps  of  stones, 
they  say,  "  Here  is  the  length  of  the  Currachi^ 
using  the  Erse  word. 

Icolmkill  is  a  fertile  island  The  inhabitants 
export  some  cattle  and  grain ;  and  I  was  told, 
they  import  nothing  but  iron  and  salt  They 
are  industrious,  and  make  their  own  woollen 
and  linen  cloth ;  and  they  brew  a  good  deal  of 
beer,  which  we  did  not  find  in  any  of  the  other 
islands. 

We  set  sail  again  about  mid-day,  and  in  the 
evening  landed  on  Mull,  near  the  house  of  the 
Reverend  Mr  Neal  M*Leod,  who  having  been 
informed  of  our  coming,  by  a  message  from  Sir 
Allan,  came  out  to  meet  us.  We  were  this  night 
very  agreeably  entertained  at  his  house.  Dr 
Johnson  observed  to  me,  that  he  was  the 
cleanest-headed  man  that  he  had  met  with  in 
the  Western  Islands.  He  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Dr  Johnson's  writings,  and 
courteously  said,  "  I  have  been  often  obliged 
to  you,  though  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seemg  you  before.* 

He  told  us,  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  St 
Kilda,  under  the  tuition  of  the  minister  or 
catechist  there,  and  had  there  first  read  Horace 
and  Virgil.  The  scenes  which  they  describe 
must  have  been  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dreary 
waste  around  him. 

Thursday,  2Ij/  October, 

This  morning  the  subject  of  politics  was  in- 
troduced. Johnson:  "Pulteney  was  as  paltry 
a  fellow  as  could  be.  He  was  a  Whig,  who 
pretended  to  be  honest;  and  you  know  it  is 
ridiculous  for  a  Whig  to  pretend  to  be  honest 
He  cannot  hold  it  out."  He  called  Mr  Pitt  a 
meteor ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  fixed  star.    He 
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said,  **  It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  all  the  force 
of  government  was  required  to  prevent  Wilkes 
from  being  chosen  tbe  chief  magistrate  of 
London,  though  the  liver>'men  knew  he  would 
rob  their  shops, — knew  he  would  debauch  their 
daughters."* 

Boswell:  "The  History  of  England  is  so 
strange,  that,  if  it  were  not  so  well  vouched  as 
it  is.  It  would  hardly  be  credible.**  JOHNSON : 
**  Sir,  if  it  were  told  as  shortly,  and  with  as  little 
preparation  for  introducing  the  different  events, 
as  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  it  would  be 
equally  liable  to  objections  of  improbability. "  Mr 
M*Leod  was  much  pleased  with  the  justice  and 
novelty  of  the  thought.  Dr  Johnson  illustrated 
whathehad  said,asfollows:  "Take,  as  an  instance, 
Charles  the  First's  concessions  to  his  parliament, 
which  were  greater  and  greater,  in  proportion 
as  the  parliament  grew  more  insolent,  and  less 
deser\-ing  of  trust.  Had  these  concessions  been 
related  nakedly,  without  any  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  generally  led  to  them,  they 
would  not  have  been  believed." 

Sir  Allan  M*Lean  bragged,  that  Scotland  had 
the  advantage  of  England,  by  its  having  more 
water.  Johnson:  "Sir,  we  would  not  have 
your  water,  to  take  the  vile  bogs  which  produce 
It  You  have  too  much  1  A  man  who  is  drowned 
has  more  water  than  either  of  us  ; "  and  then  he 
laughed.  (But  this  was  surely  robust  sophistry : 
for  the  people  of  taste  in  England,  who  have 
seen  Scotland,  own  that  its  variety  of  rivers  and 
lakes  makes  it  naturally  more  beautiful  than 
England  in  that  respect)  Pursuing  his  victory 
over  Sir  Allan,  he  proceeded:  "Your  country 
consists  of  two  things,  stone  and  water.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  little  earth  above  the  stone  in  some 
places,  but  a  ver)'  little  ;  and  the  stone  is  always 
appearing.  It  is  like  a  man  in  rags  ;  the  naked 
skin  is  still  peeping  out." 

He  took  leave  of  Mr  M*Leod,  saying,  "  Sir, 
I  thank  you  for  your  entertainment,  and  your 
conversation." 

Mr  Campbell,  who  had  been  so  polite  yester- 
day, came  this  morning  on  purpose  to  breakfast 
with  us,  and  very  obligingly  furnished  us  with 
horses  to  proceed  on  our  journey  to  Mr  M*Lean*s 
of  Lochbuy,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night. 
We  dined  at  the  house  of  Dr  Alexander 
M*Lean,  another  physician  in  Mull,  who  was  so 

•  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  some  observation  on 
this  strong  satirical  sally  on  my  classical  comp>aniou,  Mr  Wilkes. 
Reportingit  lately  from  memorv,  in  his  iiresencc,  I  expressed  it 
thus : — "They  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops,  if  he  durst ; 
they  knew  be  would  debauch  their  daughters,  (^  A/  could;'* 
which,  according  to  the  French  phrase  may  be  said  rencfurir 
on  Dr  Johnson  ;  but  on  looking  into  my  Journal,  I  found  it  as 
above,  and  would  by  no  means  make  any  addition.  Mr  Wilkes 
received  both  readings  with  a  good  humour  that  1  cannot  enough 
admire.  Indeed  both  he  and  I  (as,  with  respect  to  myself,  the 
reader  has  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  course 
of  this  Journal)  are  too  fond  of  a  bon-mot^  not  to  relisli  it,  though 
we  should  be  ourseh'es  the  object  of  it. 

Let  me  add,  in  justice  to  the  gentleman  here  mentioned,  that 
at  a  subsequent  period,  he  luas  elected  chief  magistrate  of 
London,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  high  office  with 
great  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  city.  Some 
years  before  Dr  Johnson  died,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring 
him  and  Mr  Wilkes  together ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  they  were  ever  afterwards  on  easy  and  not  unfriendly 
terms.  The  particulars  I  shall  have  great  pleafure  in  relating 
•t  large  in  my  "  Life  of  Dr  Johnson." 


much  Struck  with  the  uncommon  conversatioa 
of  Dr  Johnson,  that  he  observed  to  me,  **  This 
man  is  just  a  hogshead  of  sense." 

Dr  Johnson  said  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy,"  wbicb 
lay  in  the  room,  that  it  told  nothing  but  what 
everybody  might  have  known  at  that  time  ;  and 
that  what  was  good  in  it  did  not  pay  yoo  for  the 
trouble  of  reading  to  find  it. 

After  a  very  tedious  ride,  through  what 
appeared  to  me  the  most  gloomy  and  desolate 
country  I  had  ever  beheld,  we  arrived,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  at  Moy,  the  seat  of  the 
Laird  of  Lochbuy.  Buy^  in  Erse,  signifies 
yellow,  and  I  at  first  imagined  that  the  loch  or 
branch  of  the  sea  here,  was  thus  denominated, 
in  the  same  manner  a?  the  Red  Sea/  but  I  after- 
wards learned  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a 
hill  above  it,  which  being  of  a  yellowish  hue,  has 
the  epithet  of  Buy. 

We  had  heard  much  of  Lochbuy's  being  a 
great  roaring  braggadocio,  a  kind  of  Sir  John 
Falstaflf,  both  in  size  and  manners  ;  but  ve 
found  that  they  had  swelled  him  up  to  a  fictitiocs 
size,  and  clothed  him  with  imaginary  quaiitxes. 
CoPs  idea  of  him  was  equally  extravagant,  though 
very  different :  he  told  us  he  was  quite  a  Don 
Quixote ;  and  said,  he  would  give  a  great  deal 
to  see  him  and  Dr  Johnson  together.  The  truth 
is,  that  Lochbuy  proved  to  be  only  a  blufT,  comely 
noisy  old  gentleman,  proud  of  his  hereditary 
consequence,  and  a  very  hearty  and  hospitable 
landlord.  Lady  Lochbuy  was  sister  to  Sir  Allan 
M*Lean,  but  much  older.  He  said  to  me,  "  They 
are  quite  Antedilmnans!*  Being  told  that  Dr 
Johnson  did  not  hear  well,  Lochbuy  bawled  out  to 
him,  "  Are  you  of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencro,  or 
of  Ardnamurchan?"  Dr  Johnson  gave  him  a 
significant  look,  but  made  no  answer;  and  I  tdi 
Lochbuy  that  he  was  not  Johns/^/i,  but  Johnjoi^ 
and  that  he  was  an  Englishman. 

Lochbuy  some  years  ago  tried  to  prove  him- 
self a  weak  man,  liable  to  imposition,  or,  as  we 
term  it  in  Scotland,  7i  facile  man,  in  order  to  set 
aside  a  lease  which  he  had  granted  ;  but  failed 
in  the  attempt.  On  my  mentioning  this  circum- 
stance to  Dr  Johnson,  he  seemed  much  surprised 
that  such  a  suit  was  admitted  by  the  Scottish 
law,  and  observed,  that  "  in  England  no  num  is 
allowed  to  stultify  himself."* 

Sir  Allan,  Lochbuy,  and  I  had  the  conver- 
sation chiefly  to  ourselves  to-night :  Dr  Johnson, 
being  extremely  weary,  went  to  bed  soon  after 
supper, 

Friday,  iind  October. 

Before  Dr  Johnson  came  to  breakfast,  Lady 
Lochbuy  said,  "he  was  a  dungeon  of  wit;*  a 
very  common  phrase  in  Scotland  to  express  a 
profoundness  of  intellect,  though  he  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  never  had  heard  it.  She  pro- 
posed that  he  should  have  some  cold  sheep's- 
head  for  breakfast    Sir  Allan  seemed  disple^ued 

•  This  maxim,  liowevcr,  has  heen  coDtroverted.  See  Bbdc* 
stone's  ••  Ccmmcntarics,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  9^\  uxl  tha  i  '  *  '  " 
there  quotisd. 
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at  his  sister's  vulgarity,  and  wondered  how  such 
a  thought  should  come  into  her  head.  From  a 
mischievous  love  of  sport,  I  took  the  lad/s  part; 
and  very  gravely  said,  "  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to 
give  him  an  offer  of  it.  If  he  does  not  choose 
It,  he  may  let  it  alone.*'  "  I  think  so,"  said  the 
lady,  looking  at  her  brother  with  an  air  of  vic- 
tory. Sir  Allan,  finding  the  matter  desperate, 
strutted  about  the  room,  and  took  snuff.  When 
Dr  Johnson  came  in,  she  called  to  him,  "  Do 
you  choose  any  cold  sheep's-head.  Sir  ?  "  "  No, 
Madam,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  of  surprise  and 
anger.  "  It  is  here,  Sir,"  said  she,  supposing  he 
had  refused  it  to  save  the  trouble  of  bringing  it 
In.  They  thus  went  on  at  cross  purposes,  till 
he  confirmed  his  refusal  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
misunderstood;  while  I  sat  quietly  by,  and  en- 
joyed my  success. 

After  breakfast,  we  surveyed  the  old  castle,  in 
the  pit  or  dungeon  of  which  Lochbuy  had  some 
years  before  taken  upon  him  to  imprison  several 
persons;  and  thougn  he  had  been  fined  in  a 
considerable  sum  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  he 
was  so  little  affected  by  it,  that  while  we  were 
examining  the  dungeon,  he  said  to  me,  with  a 
smile,  "  Your  father  knows  something  of  this  " 
(alluding  to  my  father's  having  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges  on  his  trial).  Sir  Allan  whispered  me, 
that  the  laird  could  not  be  persuaded,  that  he 
had  lost  his  heritable  jurisdiction. 

We  then  set  out  for  the  ferry,  by  which  we 
were  to  cross  to  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire. 
Lochbuy  and  Sir  Allan  accompanied  us.  We 
were  told  much  of  a  war-saddle,  on  which  this 
reputed  Don  Quixote  used  to  be  mounted ;  but 
we  did  not  see  it,  for  the  young  laird  had  applied 
it  to  a  less  noble  purpose,  having  taken  it  to 
Falkirk  fair  with  a  drove  of  black  cattle, 

W^e  bade  adieu  to  Lochbuy,  and  to  our  very 
kind  conductor.  Sir  Allan  M*Lean,  on  the  shore 
of  Mull,  and  then  got  into  the  ferry-boat,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  strewed  with  branches  of 
trees  or  bushes,  upon  which  we  sat.  We  had  a 
good  day  and  a  fine  passage,  and  in  the  evening 
landed  at  Oban,  where  we  found  a  tolerable  inn. 
After  having  been  so  lon^  confined  at  different 
times  in  islands,  from  which  it  was  always  un- 
certain when  we  could  get  away,  it  was  comfort- 
able to  be  now  on  the  mainland,  and  to  know 
that,  if  in  health,  we  might  get  to  any  place  in 
Scotland  or  England  in  a  certain  number  of 
days. 

Here  we  discovered  from  the  conjectures  which 
were  formed,  that  the  people  on  the  nuiinland 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  our  motions ;  for  in  a 
Glasgow  newspaper  we  found  a  paragraph, 
which,  as  it  contains  a  just  and  well-turned 
compliment  to  my  illustrious  friend,  I  shall  here 
insert : 

"We  are  well  assured  that  Dr  Johnson  is  con- 
fined by  tempestuous  weather  to  the  isle  of  Sky; 
it  being  unsafe  to  venture  in  a  small  boat  upon 
such  a  stormy  surge  as  is  very  common  there  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Such  a  philosopher, 
detained  on  an  almost  barren  island,  resembles 


a  whale  left  upon  the  strand.  The  latter  will  be 
welcome  to  everybody,  on  account  of  his  oil, 
his  bone,  &c.,  and  the  other  will  charm  his  com- 
panions, and  the  rude  inhabitants,  with  his 
superior  knowledge  and  wisdom,  calm  resigna- 
tion, and  unbounded  benevolence." 

Saturday,  z^rd  October, 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  we  breakfasted  at  our 
leisure.  We  talked  of  Goldsmith's  "Traveller," 
of  which  Dr  Johnson  spoke  highly;  and,  while 
I  was  helping  him  on  with  his  great-coat,  he 
repeated  from  it  the  character  of  the  British 
nation,  which  he  did  with  such  energy,  that  the 
tear  started  into  his  eye  : 

**  Stern  o'er  each  bosom  re? son  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregulaily  great, 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  sec  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by, 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  nature's  hand  ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control, 
While  ev'n  the  peafant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man." 

We  could  get  but  one  bridle  here,  which,, 
according  to  the  maxim  detiir  digniori^  was 
appropriated  to  Dr  Johnson's  sheltie.  I  and 
Joseph  rode  with  halters.  We  crossed  in  a 
ferry  boat  a  pretty  wide  lake,  and  on  the  farther 
side  of  it,  close  by  the  shore,  found  a  hut  for  our 
inn.  We  were  much  wet.  I  changed  my  clothes 
in  part,  and  was  at  pains  to  get  myself  well  dried. 
Dr  Johnson  resolutely  kept  on  all  his  clothes, 
wet  as  they  were,  letting  them  steam  before  the 
smoky  turf  fire.  I  thought  him  in  the  wrong  ; 
but  his  firmness  was,  perhaps,  a  species  of 
heroism. 

I  remember  but  little  of  our  conversation.  I 
mentioned  Shenstone's  saying  of  Pope,  that  he 
had  the  art  of  condensing  sense  more  than  any- 
body. Dr  Johnson  said,  "It  is  not  tnie,  Sir. 
There  is  more  sense  in  a  line  of  Cowley  than  in 
a  page  (or  a  sentence,  or  ten  lines, — I  am  not 
quite  certain  of  the  very  phrase)  of  Pope."  He 
maintained  that  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  was 
a  narrow  man.  I  wondered  at  this  :  and  ob- 
served, that  his  building  so  great  a  house  at 
Inveraray  was  not  like  a  narrow  man.  "Sir," 
said  he,  **  when  a  narrow  man  has  resolved  to- 
build  a  house,  he  builds  it  like  another  man. 
But  Archibald,  Duke  of  Arg>'le,  was  narrow  in 
his  ordinary  expenses,  in  his  quotidian  expenses.** 

The  distinction  is  very  just.  It  is  in  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  life  that  a  man's  liberality 
or  narrowness  is  to  be  discovered.  1  never 
heard  the  word  quotidian  in  this  sense,  and  I 
i manned  it  to  be  a  word  of  Dr  Johnson's  own 
fabncation ;  but  I  have  since  found  it  in** Young's. 
Night  Thoughts  » (Night  Fifth),-- 

*•  Death's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey,** 

and  in  my  friend's  Dictionary,  supported  by  the 
authorities  of  Charles  I.  and  Dr  Donne. 

It  rained  very  hard  as  we  journeyed  on  after 
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dinner.  The  roar  of  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
as  we  passed  along  in  the  dusk,  and  the  other 
circumstances  attending  our  ride  this  evening, 
have  been  mentioned  with  so  much  animation 
by  Dr  Johnson,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject. 

We  got  at  night  to  Inveraray,  where  we  found 
an  excellent  inn.  Even  here,  Dr  Johnson  would. 
not  change  his  wet  clothes. 

The  prospect  of  good  accommodation  cheered 
us  much.  We  supped  well ;  and  after  supper, 
Dr  Johnson,  whom  I  had  not  seen  taste  any 
fermented  liquor  during  all  our  travels,  called 
for  a  gill  of  whisky.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  me 
know  what  it  is  that  makes  a  Scotchman  happy  i" 
He  drank  it  all  but  a  drop,  which  I  begged 
leave  to  pour  into  my  glass,  that  I  might  say  we 
had  drunk  whisky  together.  I  proposed  Mrs 
Thrale  should  be  our  toast  He  would  not  have 
her  drunk  in  whisky,  but  rather  "  some  insular 
lady;''  so  we  drank  one  of  the  ladies  whom  we 
had  lately  left  He  owned  to-night,  that  he  got 
as  good  a  room  and  bed  as  at  an  English  inn. 

1  had  here  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter 
from  home,  which  relieved  me  from  the  anxiety 
I  had  suffered,  in  consequence  of  not  having 
received  any  account  of  my  family  for  many 
weeks.  I  also  found  a  letter  from  Mr  Garrick, 
which  was  a  regale  as  agreeable  as  a  pine-apple 
would  be  in  a  desert.  He  had  favoured  me  with 
his  correspondence  for  many  years  ;  and  when 
Dr  Johnson  and  I  were  at  Inverness,  I  had 
written  to  him  as  follows  : 

*•  Inverness^ 
**  Sunday t  August  2<)^  1773, 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"Here  I  am,  and  Mr  Samuel  Johnson 
actually  with  me.  We  were  a  night  at  Fores, 
in  coming  to  which,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
we  passed  over  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath 
where  Macbeth  met  the  witches.  Your  old 
preceptor  repeated,  with  much  solemnity,  the 
speech — 

*  How  far  is*t  called  to  Fores  ?    What  are  these, 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,'  &c. 

This  day  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Macbeth's 
castle  at  Inverness.  I  have  had  great  romantic 
satisfaction  in  seeing  Johnson  upon  the  classical 
scenes  of  Shakspeare  m  Scotland ;  which  I  really 
looked  upon  as  almost  as  improbable  as  that 
*Bimam  wood  should  come  to  Dunsinane.' 
Indeed,  as  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
view  him  as  a  permanent  London  object,  it 
would  not  be  much  more  wonderful  to  me  to 
see  St  PauPs  Church  moving  along  where  we 
now  are.  As  yet  we  have  travelled  in  post- 
chaises  ;  but  to-morrow  we  are  to  mount  on 
horseback,  and  ascend  into  the  mountains  by 
Fort  Augustus,  and  so  on  to  the  Ferry,  where 
we  are  to  cross  to  Sky.  We  shall  see  that 
Island  fully,  and  then  visit  some  more  of  the 
Hebrides  ;  after  which  we  are  to  land  in  Argyle- 
shire,  proceed  by  Glasgow  to  Auchinleck,  repose 
there  a  competent  time,  and  then  return  to 


Edinburgh,  from  whence  the  Rambler  will 
depart  for  old  England  again,  as  soon  as  he 
finds  it  convenient.  Hitherto  we  have  had  a 
very  prosperous  expedition.  I  flatter  myself, 
servetur  ad  imumy  qualis  ab  incepto  pracesseriL 
He  is  in  excellent  spirits,  and  I  have  a  rich 
journal  of  his  conversation.  Look  back,  Davy^* 
to  Litchfield ; — run  up  through  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  you  first  knew  Mr  Johnson, — and 
enjoy  with  me  his  present  extraordinary  Tour. 
I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  writing  to  yoa 
from  this  place.  The  situation  of  the  old  castle 
corresponds  exactly  to  Shakspeare's  description. 
While  we  were  there  to-day,  it  happened  oddly, 
that  a  raven  perched  upon  one  of  the  chimney- 
tops,  and  croaked.  Then  I  in  my  turn  re- 
peated— 

*  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.' 

**  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us.  Think  what 
enthusiastic  happiness  I  shall  have  to  see  Mr 
Samuel  Johnson  walking  among  the  romantic 
rocks  and  woods  of  my  ancestors  at  Auchinleck! 
Write  to  me  at  Edinburgh.  You  owe  me  bis 
verses  on  great  George  and  ttmefiil  Gibber,  and 
the  bad  verses  which  led  hini  to  make  his  fine 
ones  on  Philips  the  musician.  Keep  your 
promise,  and  let  me  have  them.  I  oner  my 
very  best  compliments  to  Mrs  Garrick,  and 
ever  am 

'*  Your  warm  admirer  and  friend, 

*<  James  Boswell. 
**  To  David  Garrick^  Esq.^  London/* 

His  answer  was  as  follows — 

^'Hampton^  September  14,  1773, 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  You  stole  away  from  London,  and  left  us  all 
in  the  lurch  ;  for  we  expected  you  one  night  at 
the  club,  and  knew  nothing  of  your  departure. 
Had  I  payed  you  what  I  owed  you,  for  the  book 
you  bought  for  me,  I  should  only  have  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  your  company,  and  slept  with  a 
quiet  conscience  ;  but,  wounded  as  it  is,  it  must 
remain  so  till  I  see  you  again,  though  I  am  sure 
our  good  friend  Mr  Johnson  will  discharge  the 
debt  for  me,  if  you  will  let  him.  Your  account 
of  your  journey  to  Fores^  the  raven^  old  castle^ 
&c.  &c  made  me  half  mad.  Are  you  not  rather 
too  late  in  the  year  for  fine  weather,  which  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  seeing  places?  I  hope  your 
pleasure  will  continue  qualis  ab  incepto^  &a 

"  Your  friend  t *°*  threatens  me  much. 

*  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  this  familiar  appellation  to  nqr 
celebrated  friend,  to  bring  in  a  more  lively  manner  to  hb  r^ 
membnince  the  period  when  he  was  Dr  Johnson's  pupiL 


t  I  have  suppressed  my  friend's  name  from  an  appreh< 
inding  his  sensibility ;  but  I  would  not  withhoul  lira 
;e  which  shows  Mr  Garrick's  mode  of  writii 


of  wounding  his  sensibilii 
readers  a 


Urnb  WCf 


readers  a  passage  which  shows  Mr  Garrtcks  mode  of  wnting  as 
the  Manaser  of  a  Theatre,  and  contains  a  pleasing  trait  of  ids 
domestic  hfe.  His  judgment  of  dramatic  nieces,  so  &r  as  con- 
cems  their  exhibition  on  the  stage,  must  be  allowed  to  ha:ve 
considerable  weight.  But  from  the  effect  which  a  penml  of 
the  tragedy  here  condemned  had  upon  mjrself,  and  from  the 
opinions  of  some  eminent  critics.  I  venture  to  pronoonoe  that  it 
has  much  poetical  merit ;  and  its  author  has  disdngnished 
himself  by  several  performances  which  show  that  the  epubH 
pO€tasUr  was,  in  the  present  instance,  much  misapplied. 
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I  only  wish  that  he  would  put  his  threats  in 
execution,  and,  if  he  prints  his  play,  I  will  for- 
give  him.  I  remember  he  complamed  to  you, 
that  his  bookseller  called  for  the  money  for 

some  copies  of  his ,*^®  which  I  subscribed 

for,  and  that  I  desired  him  to  call  again.  The 
truth  is,  that  my  wife  was  not  at  home,  and  that 
for  weeks  together  1  have  not  ten  shillings  in 

my  pocket. However,  had  it  been  otherwise, 

it  was  not  so  great  a  crime  to  draw  his  poetical 
vengeance  upon  me.  I  despise  all  that  he  can 
do,  and  am  glad  that  I  can  so  easily  get  rid  of 
him  and  his  ingratitude.  I  am  hardened  both 
to  abuse  and  ingratitude. 

"You,  I  am  sure,  will  no  more  recommend 
your  poetasters  to  my  civility  and  good  offices. 

"Shall  I  recommend  to  you  a  play  of 
Eschylus  (the  Prometheus),  published  and 
translated  by  poor  old  Morell,  who  is  a  good 
scholar,  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine  ?  It  will 
be  but  half  a  guinea,  and  your  name  shall  be 

•ut  in  the  list  I  am  making  for  him.    You  will 

>e  in  very  good  company. 

"  Now  for  the  Epitaphs  I 

[  T/tese^  together  with  the  verses  on  George  the 
Secondy  and  Colley  Gibber^  as  his  Poet 
Laureate^  of  which  imperfect  copies  are  gone 
about^  will  appear  in  my  Life  of  Dr  John- 
son^ 

"  I  have  no  more  paper,  or  I  should  have  said 
hiore  to  you.  My  love  and  respects  to  Mr 
Johnson.  Yours  ever, 

"  D.  Garrick. 

"  I  can't  write.     I  have  the  gout  in  my  hand." 

**  To  James  Boswell^  Esq.^  Edinburgh:* 

Sunday,  24M  October, 

We  passed  the  forenoon  calmly  and  placidly. 
I  prevailed  on  Dr  Johnson  to  read  aloud 
Ogden's  "  Sixth  Sermon  on  Prayer,"  which  he 
did  with  a  distinct  expression,  and  pleasing 
solemnity.  He  praised  my  favourite  preacher, 
his  elegant  language,  and  remarkable  acuteness ; 
and  said,  he  fought  infidels  with  their  own 
weapons. 

As  a  specimen  of  Ogden's  manner,  I  insert 
the  following  passage  from  the  sermon  which 
Dr  Johnson  now  read.  The  preacher,  after 
argiim^  against  that  vain  philosophy  which 
maintams,  in  conformity  with  the  hard  principle 
of  eternal  necessity,  or  unchangeable  predeter- 
mination, that  the  only  effect  of  prayer  for 
others,  although  we  are  exhorted  to  pray  for 
them,  is  to  produce  good  dispositions  in  our- 
selves towards  them  ;  thus  expresses  himself : 

"  A  plain  man  may  be  apt  to  ask.  But  if  this 
then,  though  enjoined  in  the  holy  scriptures,  is 
to  be  my  real  aim  and  intention,  when  I  am 
taught  to  pray  for  other  persons,  why  is  it  that 
I  do  not  plainly  so  express  it  ?  Why  is  not  the 
form  of  the  petition  brought  nearer  to  the  mean- 
ing ?    Give  them,  say  I  to  our  heavenly  father, 


what  is  good.  But  this,  I  am  to  understand^ 
will  be  as  it  will  be,  and  is  not  for  me  to  alter. 
What  is  it  then  that  I  am  doing  ?  I  am  desiring 
to  become  charitable  myself;  and  why  may  I 
not  plainly  say  so  ?  Is  there  shame  in  it,  or  im- 
piety? The  wish  is  laudable:  why  should  I 
form  designs  to  hide  it  ? 

"  Or  is  It,  perhaps,  better  to  be  brought  about 
by  indirect  means,  and  in  this  artful  manner? 
Alas  1  who  is  it  that  I  would  impose  on?  From 
whom  can  it  be,  in  this  commerce,  that  I  desire 
to  hide  anything?  When,  as  my  Saviour  com- 
mands me,  I  have  entered  into  my  closet  and 
shut  my  door^  there  are  but  two  parties  privy  to- 
my  devotions,  God  and  my  own  heart ;  which 
of  the  two  am  1  deceiving  ?  " 

He  wished  to  have  more  books,  and,  upon 
inquiring  if  there  were  any  in  the  house,  was 
told  that  a  waiter  had  some,  which  were  brought 
to  him ;  but  I  recollect  none  of  them,  except 
"  Hervey's  Meditations."  He  thought  slightingly 
of  this  admired  book.  He  treated  it  with, 
ridicule,  and  would  not  allow  even  the  scene  of 
the  dyipe  Husband  and  Father  to  be  pathetic. 
I  am  not  an  impartial  judge ;  for  "  Hervey*s 
Meditaiion  > "  engaged  my  affections  in  my  early 
years.  He  read  a  passage  concerning  the  moon, 
ludicrously,  and  showed  how  easily  he  could, 
in  the  same  style,  make  reflections  on  that 
planet,  the  very  reverse  of  Hervey's,  represent- 
ing her  as  treacherous  to  mankind.  He  did 
this  with  much  humour;  but  I  have  not  preserved 
the  particulars.  He  then  indulged  a  playful 
fancy,  in  making  a  Meditation  on  a  Puddings  of 
which  I  hastily  wrote  down,  in  his  presence,  the 
following  note;  which,  though  imperfect,  may 
serve  to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  it 

"Meditation  on  a  Pudding.*^ 

**  Let  us  seriously  reflect  of  what  a  pudding 
is  composed.  It  is  composed  of  flour  that  once 
waved  in  the  golden  gram,  and  drank  the  dews 
of  the  morning ;  of  milk  pressed  from  the 
swelling  udder  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the 
beauteous  milkmaid,  whose  beauty  and  inno- 
cence might  have  recommended  a  worse  draught ; 
who,  while  she  stroked  the  udder,  indulged  na 
ambitious  thoughts  of  wandering  in  palaces, 
formed  no  plans  for  the  destruction  of  her  fellow- 
creatures  :  milk,  which  is  drawn  from  the  cow, 
that  useful  animal,  that  eats  the  grass  of  the 
field,  and  supplies  us  with  that  which  made  the 
greatest  part  of  the  food  of  mankind  in  the  age 
which  the  poets  have  agreed  to  call  golden.  It 
is  made  with  an  ^^g^  that  miracle  of  nature, 
which  the  theoretical  Burnet  has  compared  to 
creation.  An  t%%  contains  water  within  its 
beautiful  smooth  surface;  and  an  unformed 
mass,  by  the  incubation  of  the  parent,  becomes 
a  regular  animal,  furnished  with  bones  and 
sinews,  and  covered  with  feathers.  Let  us 
consider ;  can  there  be  more  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  Meditation  on  a  Pudding  ?  If  more  is 
wanting,  more  may  be  found.  It  contains  salt, 
which  keeps  the  sea  from  putrefaction:  salt» 
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which  Is  made  the  image  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  pudding." 

In  a  Magazine  I  found  a  saying  of  Dr  John- 
son's, something  to  tliis  purpose;  that  the 
happiest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  what  he  passes 
lying  awake  in  bed  in  the  morning.  I  read  it 
to  him.  He  said,  "  I  may,  perhaps,  have  said 
this;  for  nobody,  at  times,  talks  more  laxly  than 
I  do."  1  ventured  to  suggest  to  him,  tliat  this 
^'as  dangerous  from  one  of  his  authority. 

1  spoke  of  living  in  the  country,  and  upon 
what  footing  one  should  be  with  neighbours.  1 
observed  that  some  people  were  afraid  of  being 
on  too  easy  a  footing  with  them,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  their  time  would  not  be  their  own. 
He  made  tlie  obvious  remark,  that  it  depended 
much  on  what  kind  of  neighbours  one  has, 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  be  on  an  easy  foot- 
ing with  them,  or  not.  1  mentioned  a  certain 
baronet,*'*  who  told  me,  he  never  was  happy  in 
the  country  till  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms 
with    his  neighbours,  which    he  contrived  in 

different  ways  to  bring  about     "  Lord  ," 

said  he,  ** stuck  along;  but  at  last  the  fellow 
pounded  my  pigs,  and  then  I  got  rid  of  him." 
Johnson:  "Nay,  Sir,  My  Lord  got  rid  of  Sir 
John,  and  showed  how  little  he  valued  him,  by 
putting  his  pigs  in  the  pound." 

I  told  Dr  Johnson  I  was  in  some  difficulty 
how  to  act  at  Inveraray.  I  had  reason  to  think 
that  Ae  Duchess  of  Argyle  disliked  me,  on 
account  of  my  zeal  in  the  Douglas  cause;  *'^  but 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  always  been  pleased 
to  treat  me  with  great  civility.  They  were  now 
at  the  castle,  which  is  a  very  short  walk  from 
our  inn;  and  the  question  was,  whether  1  should 
go  and  pay  my  respects  there.  Dr  Johnson,  to 
whom  I  had  stated  the  case,  was  clear  that  I 
ought;  but,  in  his  usual  way,  he  was  very  shy 
of  discovering  a  desire  to  be  invited  there  him- 
self. Though  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit 
of  subordination  to  society,  he  has  always  shown 
great  respect  to  persons  of  high  rank  when  he 
happened  to  be  in  their  company,  yet  his  pride 
of  character  has  ever  made  him  guard  against 
any  appearance  of  courting  the  great.  Besides, 
he  was  impatient  to  go  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
expected  letters.  At  the  same  time  he  was,  I 
believe,  secretly  not  unwilling  to  have  attention 
paid  him  by  so  great  a  Chieftain,  and  so  exalted 
a  nobleman.  He  insisted  that  I  should  not  go 
to  the  castle  this  day  before  dinner,  as  it  would 
look  like  seeking  an  invitation.  "  But,"  said  I, 
"  if  the  duke  invites  us  to  dine  with  him  to- 
morrow, shall  we  accept  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sir; "  I  think 
he  said,  **tobe  sure."  **But,"he  added, "he  won't 
ask  us  I "  I  mentioned,  that  I  was  afraid  my  com- 
pany might  be  disgreeable  to  the  duchess.  He 
treated  this  objection  with  a  manly  disdain: 
"  Tfiat^  Sir,  he  must  settle  with  his  wife."  We 
dined  well.  I  went  to  the  castle  just  about  the 
time  when  I  supposed  the  ladies  would  be  re- 
tired from  dinner.  I  sent  in  my  name;  and,  being 
shown  in,  found  the  amiable  duke  sitting  at  the 
head  of  his  table  with  several  gentlemen.    I  was 


most  politely  received,  and  gave  his  grace  J 
particulars  of  the  curious  journey  which  I  had 
been  making  with  Dr  Johnson.  When  we  rose 
from  table,  the  duke  said  to  me,  "  1  hope  you 
and  Dr  Johnson  will  dine  with  us  to-morrow.* 
I  thanked  his  grace;  but  told  him,  my  friend 
was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  London. 
The  duke,  with  a  kind  complacency,  said,  "  He 
will  stay  one  day;  and  I  will  take  care  he  shall 
see  this  place  to  advantage."  1  said,  I  should 
be  sure  to  let  him  know  his  grace's  invitation. 
As  I  was  going  away,  the  duke  said,  "  Mr  Bos- 
well,  won't  you  have  some  tea  ? "  I  thought  it 
best  to  get  over  the  meeting  with  the  duchess 
this  night;  so  respectfully  agreed.  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  drawing-room  by  the  duke,  who 
announced  my  name;  but  the  duchess,  who  was 
sitting  with  her  daughter.  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
and  some  other  ladies,  took  not  the  least  notice 
of  me.  I  should  have  been  mortified  at  being 
thus  coldly  received  by  a  lady  of  whom  I,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  have  aiways  entertained 
a  very  high  admiration,  had  1  not  been  consoled 
by  the  obliging  attention  of  the  duke. 

When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  informed  Dr 
Johnson  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  invitation,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  readily  ac- 
cepted of  it.    We  talked  of  a  violent  contest 
which  was  then  carr>'ing  on,  with  a  view  to  the 
next  general  election  for  Ayrshire ;  where  one  of 
the  candidates,  in  order  to  undermine  the  old 
and  established  interest,  had  artfully  held  him- 
self out  as  a  champion  for  the  independency  of 
the  county  against  aristocratic  influence,   and 
had  persuaded  several  gentlemen  into  a  resolu- 
tion to  oppose  every  candidate  who  was  supported 
by  peers.    "  Foolish  fellows  ! "  said  Dr  Johnson, 
"  don't  they  see  that  they  are  as  much  dependent 
upon  the  peers   one  way  as  the  other?     The 
peers  have  but  to  oppose  a  candidate,  to  ensure 
him  success.     It  is  said,  the  only  way  to  make 
a  pig  go  forward,  is  to  pull  him  back  by  the  tail 
These  people  must  be  treated  like  pigs." 

Monday,  25/^  October^ 

My  acquaintance,  the  Reverend  Mr  John 
M*Aulay,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Inveraray,  and 
brother  to  our  good  friend  at  Calder,  came  to  n$ 
this  morning,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  castle^ 
where  I  presented  Dr  Johnson  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  We  were  shown  through  the  house; 
and  1  never  shall  forget  the  impression  made 
upon  my  fancy  by  some  of  the  ladies'  maids 
tripping  about  in  neat  morning  dresses.  After 
seeing  for  a  long  time  little  but  rusticity,  their 
lively  manner,  and  gay  inviting  appearance, 
pleased  me  so  much,  that  I  thought,  for  the 
moment,  I  could  have  been  a  knight-errant  for 
them.* 

We  then  got  into  a  low  one-horse  chaur, 
ordered  for  us  by  the  duke,  in  which  we  drove 
about  the  place.    Dr  Johnson  was  much  strudE 

*  On  reflection,  at  the  distance  of  several  jrean,  I 
my  venerable  fellow-traveller  stxould  bave  read  I 
wiiliout  ceuAuriog  my  levity. 
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by  the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  this  princely 
seat  He  thought,  however,  the  castle  too  low, 
and  wished  it  had  been  a  story  higher.  He 
said,  "  What  I  admire  here,  is  the  totaJ  defiance 
of  expense."  I  had  a  particular  pride  in  show- 
ing him  a  great  number  of  fine  old  trees,  to 
compensate  for  the  nakedness  which  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  him  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland. 

When  we  came  in,  before  dinner,  we  found 
the  duke  and  some  gentlemen  in  the  hall.  Dr 
Johnson  took  much  notice  of  the  large  collection 
of  arms,  which  are  excellently  disposed  there. 
I  told  what  he  had  said  to  Sir  Alexander 
M'Donald,  of  his  ancestors  not  suffering  their 
arms  to  rust.  "  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  **  but  let 
us  be  glad  we  live  in  times  when  arms  tiiay  rust. 
We  can  sit  to-day  at  his  grace's  table,  without 
any  risk  of  being  attacked,  and  perhaps  sitting 
down  again  wounded  or  maimed."  The  duke 
placed  Dr  Johnson  next  himself  at  table.  I  was 
in  fine  spirits;  and  though  sensible  that  I  had 
the  misfortune  of  not  being  in  favour  with  the 
duchess,  I  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  and 
offered  her  grace  some  of  the  dish  that  was 
before  me.  It  must  be  owned  that  I  was  in  the 
right  to  be  quite  unconcerned,  if  I  could.  1  was 
tiie  Duke  of  Argyle's  guest ;  and  I  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  adopted  the  prejudices  and 
resentments  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamihon. 

I  knew  it  was  the  rule  of  modem  high  life  not 
to  drink  to  anybody;  but,  that  I  might  have  the 
satisfaction  for  once  to  look  the  duchess  in  the 
face,  with  a  glass  in  my  band,  I  with  a  respect- 
ful air  addressed  her, — "  My  Lady  Duchess,  I 
have  the  honour  to  drink  your  grace's  good 
health."  I  repeated  the  words  audibly,  and 
with  a  steady  countenance.  This  was,  perhaps, 
rather  too  much;  but  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  human  feelings. 

The  duchess  was  very  attentive  to  Dr  John- 
son. I  know  not  how  a  nucUlle  state  came  to  be 
mentioned.  Her  grace  wished  to  hear  him  on 
that  point.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  your  own  rela- 
tion, Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  can  tell  you 
better  about  it  than  I  can.  He  was  a  bishop  of 
the  nonjuring  communion,  and  wrote  a  book 
upon  the  subject"*  He  engaged  to  get  it  for 
her  grace.  He  afterwards  gave  a  full  history 
of  Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  which  I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  recollect  particularly.  He  said,  Mr 
Campbell    had    been   bred    a   violent   Whig, 

*  As  this  book  is  now  become  very  scarce,  I  sball  sabioin  the 
title,  which  is  curious :  "  The  Doctrines  of  a  Middle  State 
between  Death  and  the  Resurrection :  Of  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  :  And  the  Necessity  of  Purification ;  plainly  proved  from 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Primitive  Church :  And  acknowledged  by  several  learned 
Fathers^  and  great  Divines  of  the  Church  of  Elngland  and 
others  since  the  Reformation.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appen- 
dix concemine  the  Descent  of  the  Soul  of  Christ  into  Hell, 
while  his  Body  lay  in  the  Grave.  Together  with  the  Judg- 
ment  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Hickes  concerning  this  Book,  so  far 
as  relates  to  a  Middle  State,  particular  Judi^ent,  and  Prayers 
for  the  Dead,  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  Edition.  And  a  Manu- 
script of  the  Right  Reverend  Bi&hop  Overall  upon  the  Sul^ect 
of  a  Middle  State,  and  never  before  printed.  AUo,  a  Pre- 
servative against  several  of  the  Errors  of  the  Roman  Qiurch, 
in  six  snudl  Trtaliies.  By  the  Hon.  ArchibaU  Campbell 
I  olio,  1721. 


but  afterwards  "kept  better  company y  and  be- 
came a  Tory."  He  said  tliis  with  a  smile,  in 
Cleasant  allusion,  as  I  thought,  to  the  opposition 
etween  his  own  political  principles  and  those 
of  the  duke's  clan.  He  added  that  Mr  Campbell, 
after  the  Revolution,  was  thrown  into  gaol  on 
account  of  his  tenets;  but,  on  application  by 
letter  to  the  old  Lord  Townshend,  was  released: 
that  he  always  spoke  of  his  Lordship  with  great 
gratitude,  saying,  **  though  a  Whtg^  he  had 
humanity." 

Dr  Johnson  and  I  passed  some  time  together, 
in  June  1784,  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  with 
the  Reverend  Dr  Adams,  the  master;  and  I 
having  expressed  a  regret  that  my  note  relative 
to  Mr  Archibald  Campbell  was  imperfect,  he 
was  then  so  good  as  to  write  with  his  own  hand, 
on  the  blank  pajge  of  my  Journal,  opposite  to 
that  which  contains  what  I  have  now  mentioned, 
the  following  paragraph ;  which,  however,  is 
not  quite  so  full  as  the  narrative  he  gave  at 
Inveraray ; 

"The  Honourable  Archibald  Campbell  was, 
I  believe,  the  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle. 
He  began  life  by  engaging  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  and,  to  escape  the  law,  lived  some 
time  in  Surinam.  When  he  returned,  he  became 
zealous  for  episcopacy  and  monarchy ;  and  at 
the  Revolution  adhered  not  only  to  the  Non- 
jurors, but  to  those  who  refused  to  communicate 
with  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  be  present  at 
any  worsliip  where  the  usurper  was  mentioned 
as  king.  He  was,  I  believe,  more  than  once 
apprehended  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  and 
once  at  the  accession  of  George.  He  was  the 
familiar  friend  of  Hicks  and  Nelson  ;  a  man  of 
letters^  but  injudicious  ;  and  very  curious  and 
inquisitive,  but  credulous.  He  lived  in  1743,  or 
44,  about  75  years  old." 

The  subject  of  luxury  having  been  introduced,. 
Dr  Tohnson  defended  it.  "  We  have  now,"  said 
he  "  a  splendid  dinner  before  us  ;  which  of  all 
these  aishes  is  unwholesome?"  The  duke 
asserted,  that  he  had  observed  the  grandees  of 
Spain  diminished  in  their  size  by  luxury.  Dr 
Johnson  politely  refrained  from  opposing  directly 
an  observation  which  the  duke  himself  had 
made ;  but  said,  "  Man  must  be  very  different 
from  other  animals,  if  he  is  diminished  by  ^ood 
living ;  for  the  size  of  all  other  animals  is  in- 
creased by  it"  I  made  some  remark  that 
seemed  to  imply  a  belief  in  second  sigfU.  The 
duchess  said  "  I  fancy  you  will  be  a  Methodist/* 
This  was  the  only  sentence  her  grace  deigned 
to  utter  to  me ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  she 
thought  it  a  good  hit  on  my  credulity  in  the 
Douglas  cause. 

A  gentleman  in  company,  after  dinner,  was 
desired  by  the  duke  to  go  to  another  room  for 
a  specimen  of  curious  marble,  which  his  grace 
wisned  to  show  us.  He  brought  a  wrong  piece, 
upon  which  the  duke  sent  him  back  again.  He 
could  not  refuse ;  but,  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  servility,  he  whistled  as  he  walked  out  ^ 
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certain  portion  of  extempore  address,  as  occasion 
may  require.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  French 
Protestant  churches.  And  although  the  office 
of  forming  supplications  to  the  throne  of  Heaven 
is,  in  my  mind,  too  great  a  trust  to  be  indis- 
criminately committed  to  the  discretion  of  every 
minister,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  sincere 
devotion  mav  be  experienced  when  joining  in 
prayer  with  those  who  use  no  Liturgy, 

We  were  favoured  with  Sir  James  Colquhoun's 
coach  to  convey  us  in  the  evening  to  Cameron, 
the  seat  of  Commissary  Smollet  Our  satis- 
faction of  finding  ourselves  again  in  a  comfort- 
able carriage  was  very  great.  We  had  a  pleasing 
conviction  of  the  commodiousness  of  civilisation, 
and  heartily  laughed  at  the  ravings  of  those 
absurd  visionaries  who  have  attempted  to  per- 
suade us  of  the  superior  advantages  of  a  state  of 
nature. 

Mr  Smollet  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
with  abundance  of  animal  spirits ;  so  that  he 
was  a  very  good  companion  for  Dr  Johnson, 
who  said  to  me,  "  We  have  had  more  solid  talk 
here  than  at  any  place  where  we  have  been." 

I  remember  Dr  Johnson  gave  us  this  evening 
an  able  and  eloquent  discourse  on  the  Origin 
of  Evily  and  on  the  consistency  of  moral  evil 
with  the  power  and  goodness  of  GOD.  He 
showed  us  how  it  arose  from  our  free  agency, 
an  extinction  of  which  would  be  a  still  greater 
evil  than  any  we  experience.  I  know  not  that 
he  said  anything  absolutely  new.  but  he  said  a 
great  deal  wonderfully  well ;  and  perceiving  us 
to  be  delighted  and  satisfied,  he  concluded  his 
harangue  with  an  air  of  benevolent  triumph 
over  an  objection  which  has  distressed  many 
worthy  minds :  "  This  then  is  the  answer  to 
the  question,  IIo^ci'  to  Kaicoi'?"  Mrs  Smollet 
whispered  me,  that  it  was  the  best  sermon  she 
had  ever  heard.  Much  do  I  upbraid  myself  for 
having  neglected  to  preser\'e  it. 

Thursday,  28M  October. 

Mr  Smollet  pleased  Dr  Johnson,  by  producing 
a  collection  of  newspapers  in  the  time  of  the 
Usurpation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  all 
sorts  of  crimes  were  very  frequent  during  that 
horrible  anarchy.  By  the  side  of  the  high  road 
to  Glasgow,  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  he 
had  erected  a  pillar  to  the  memory  of  his  in- 
genious kinsman,  Dr  Smollet;  and  he  consulted 
Dr  Johnson  as  to  an  inscription  for  it.  Lord 
Karnes,  who,  though  he  had  a  great  store  of 
knowledge,  with  much  ingenuity,  and  uncommon 
activity  of  mind,  was  no  profound  scholar,  had, 
it  seems,  recommended  an  English  inscription. 
Dr  Johnson  treated  this  with  great  contempt, 
saying,  "An  English  inscription  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  Dr  Smollet;**  and,  in  answer  to 
what  Lord  Karnes  had  urged,  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  being  in  English,  because  it  would 
be  generally  understood^  I  observed,  that  all  to 
whom  Dr  Smollet's  merit  could  be  an  object  of 
respect  and  imitation,  would  understand  it  as 
well  in  Latin  ;  and  that  surely  it  was  not  meant 


for  the  Highland  drovers,  or  other  soch  peopl 
who  pass  and  repass  that  wajr. 

We  were  then  shown  a  Latin  inscription,  pr 
posed  for  this  monument  Dr  Jonnson  s 
down  with  an  ardent  and  liberal  earnestness 
revise  it,  and  greatly  improved  it  by  sever 
additions  and  variations.  I  unfortunately  d 
not  take  a  copv  of  it,  as  it  originally  stood ;  b 
I  have  happily  preserved  every  fra^pcnent 
what  Dr  Johnson  wrote : 

QuisQuis  ades,  viator, 
Vel  mente  ^liz,  vel  studiis  cultus, 

Immorare  paulolom  memorise 

TOBIiE  SMOLLET,    M.  D. 

Viri  lis  virtutibus 

Suas  in  homine  et  cive 
It  laudes,  et  imiteris. 


Postquam  niira  ♦  *  ♦ 
Se  •••♦•♦♦•• 


Tali  tantoque  viro,  sue  patniell. 
•^  •  •  *  *  * 

Hanc  columnam, 

Amoris  eheu  !  inane  monumentamy 

In  ipsis  Levinise  ripis, 

Quas  primis  infans  vagitibus  personuit, 

VersicuUsque  jam  fere  moritunis  illustravit, 

Ponendam  curavit  * 


We  had  this  morning  a  singular  proof  of  D 
Johnson^s  quick  and  retentive  memory.  Hay' 
translation  of  Martial  was  lying  in  a  window. 
said,  I  thought  it  was  pretty  well  done,  an< 
showed  him  a  particular  epigram,  I  think,  0 
ten,  but  am  certain  of  eight,  lines.  He  read  it 
and  tossed  away  the  book,  saying— -"No,  it  i* 


*  The  epitaph  which  has  been  inficribed  on  the  pillar  i 

on  the  buJcs  of  the  Leven,  in  honour  of  Dr  SmoUet,  b  & 

follows.  The  part  which  was  written  by  Dr  Johnson,  it  appean 

has  been  altered  ;  whether  for  the  better,  the  reader  wiU  jndse 

The  alteratioDs  are  distinguished  by  Italicks. 

Siste  riator  1 

Si  lepores  ingeniique  venam  benignom. 

Si  morum  calUcUsainMim  picCorem, 

Unquom  es  miratus, 

Immorare  paululum  memoris 

TOBI-«   SMOLLET,  M.  D, 

Viri  virtutibus  kiscf 

luas  in  homine  et  cive 

^t  laudes  et  imiteris, 

Haud  mediocriter  omati : 

Qui  in  literis  varii  versatus, 

Postquam  felicitate  siki propTnm. 

Sese  posteris  commendaverat, 

Morte  acerba  rapt  us 

Annoetatis  51, 

Eheu  I  quam  procul  a  patria  I 

Prope  Liburni  portum  in  Italia, 

Jacet  sepultus. 

Tali  tantoque  viro,  patrueli  suo, 

Cui  in  decursu  iampada 

Se  potius  tradldisse  aecuit, 

Hanc  Columnam, 

Amoris,  eheu  I  inane  monumentum 

In  ipsis  Leviniae  ripis, 

Quas  verticuiis  sub  txiiu  vita  tUnttnaimt 

Primis  infans  vagitibus  personuit, 

Ponendam  curavit 

Jacobus  Smollet  de  BoohiU 

Abi  et  reminiscere. 

Hoc  quidem  honore, 

Non  modo  defuncti  memoriae, 

Verum  etiam  exemplo,  prcapectum  esse  ; 

Aliis  enim,  si  modo  digni  sint, 

Idem  erit  virtutis  praemium  1 
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not  pretty  welL"  As  I  persisted  in  my  opinion, 
he  said,  "Why,  Sir,  the  original  is  thus  "—(and  he 
repeated  it), "  and  this  man's  translation  is  thus," 
— and  then  he  repeated  that  also,  exactly,  though 
he  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  read  it  over  only 
once,  and  that  too,  without  any  intention  of  get- 
ting it  by  heart 

Here  a  post-chaise,  which  I  had  ordered  from 
Glasgow,  came  for  us,  and  we  drove  on  in  high 
spirits.  We  stopped  at  Dumbarton,  and  though 
the  approach  to  the  castle  there  is  very  steep, 
Dr  Johnson  ascended  it  with  alacrity,  and  sur- 
veyed all  that  was  to  be  seen.  During  the 
whole  of  our  Tour  he  showed  uncommon  spirit, 
could  not  bear  to  be  treated  like  an  old  or  infirm 
man,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  accept  of  any 
assistance,  insomuch,  that,  at  our  landing  at 
Icolmkill,  when  Sir  Allan  McLean  and  I  sub- 
mitted to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  from 
the  boat  to  the  shore,  as  it  could  not  be  brought 
quite  close  to  land,  he  sprang  into  the  sea,  and 
waded  vigorously  out 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn,  at 
Glasgow,  I  was  made  happy  by  good  accounts 
from  home;  and  Dr  Johnson,  who  had  not 
received  a  single  letter  since  we  left  Aberdeen, 
found  here  a  great  many,  the  perusal  of  which 
entertained  him  much.  He  injoyed  in  imagina- 
tion the  comforts  which  we  could  now  command, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  high  glee.  I  remember, 
he  put  a  leg  up  on  each  side  of  the  grate,  and 
said,  with  a  mock  solemnity,  by  way  ftf  soliloquy, 
but  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it,  *'  Here  am  I, 
an  English  man,  sitting  by  a  coal  fire.** 

Friday,  2<)ih  October, 

The  professors  of  the  university  being  in- 
formed of  our  arrival,  Dr  Stevenson,  Dr  Reid, 
and  Mr  Anderson,  breakfasted  with  us.  Mr 
Anderson  accompanied  us  while  Dr  Johnson 
viewed  this  beautiful  city.  He  had  told  me 
that  one  day  in  London,  when  Dr  Adam  Smith 
was  boasting  of  it,  he  turned  to  me  *"  and  said, 
"Pray,  Sir,  have  you  ever  seen  Brentford?" 
This  was  surely  a  strong  instance  of  his  im- 
patience, and  spirit  of  contradiction.  I  put  him 
m  mind  of  it  to-day,  while  he  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  elegant  buildings,  and 
whispered  him,  "Don't  yda  feel  some 
remorse  ? " 

W^e  were  received  in  the  college  by  a  number 
of  the  professors,  who  showed  all  due  respect  to 
Dr  Johnson  ;  and  then  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
principal,  Dr  Leechman,  at  his  own  house, 
where  Dr  Johnson  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
told  that  his  name  had  been  gratefully  celebrated 
in  one  of  the  parochial  congregations  in  the 
Highlands,  as  the  person  to  whose  influence  it 
was  chiefly  owing  tnat  the  New  Testament  was 
allowed  to  be  translated  into  the  Erse  language. 
It  seems  some  political  members  of  the  Society 
in  Scotland  for  propap^ating  Christian  Know- 
ledge had  opposed  this  pious  undertaking,  as 
tending  to  preserve  the  distinction  between  the 
Highlanders    and    Lowlanders.      Dr   Johnson 


wrote  a  long  letter  upon  the  subject  to  a  friend, 
which  being  shown  to  them,  made  them  ashamed 
and  afraid  of  being  publicly  exposed  ;  so  they 
were  forced  to  a  compliance.  It  is  now  in  my 
possession,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  his  masterly  pen. 

Professors  Reid  and  Anderson,  and  the  two 
Messieurs  Foulis,  the  Elzevirs  of  Glasgow,  dined 
and  drank  tea  with  us  at  our  inn,  after  which  the 
professors  went  away  ;  and  I,  having  a  letter  to 
write,  left  my  fellow-traveller  with  Messieurs 
Foulis.  Though  good  and  ingenious  men,  they 
had  that  unsettled  speculative  mode  of  conver- 
sation, which  is  offensive  to  a  man  regularly 
taught  at  an  English  school  and  university.  I 
found  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Sage,  they  had  teased  him  with  questions 
and  doubtful  disputations.  He  came  in  a  flutter 
to  me,  and  desired  I  might  come  back  again, 
for  he  could  not  bear  these  men.  "  O  ho !  Sir," 
said  I,  "  you  are  flying  to  me  for  refuge  I "  He 
never,  in  any  situation,  was  at  a  loss  for  a  ready 
repartee.  He  answered,  with  quick  vivacity, 
"  It  is  of  two  evils  choosing  the  least"  I  was 
delighted  with  this  flash  bursting  from  the  cloud 
which  hung  upon  his  mind,  closed  my  letter 
directly,  and  joined  the  company. 

We  supped  at  Professor  Anderson's.  The 
general  impression  upon  my  memory  is,  that  we 
had  not  much  conversation  at  Glasgow,  where 
the  professors,  like  their  brethren  at  Aberdeen, 
did  not  venture  to  expose  themselves  much  to 
the  battery  of  cannon  which  they  knew  might 
play  upon  them.  Dr  Johnson,  who  was  fully 
conscious  of  his  own  superior  powers,  afterwards 
praised  Principal  Robertson  for  his  caution  in 
this  respect  He  said  to  me,  "  Robertson,  Sir, 
was  in  the  right  Robertson  is  a  man  of 
eminence,  and  the  head  of  a  college  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  a  character  to  maintain,  and 
did  well  not  to  risk  its  being  lessened." 

Saturday,  30/A  October. 

We  set  out  towards  Ayrshire.  I  sent  Joseph 
on  to  Loudoun,  with  a  message  that,  if  the  earl 
was  at  home,  Dr  Johnson  and  I  would  have  the 
honour  to  dine  with  him.  Joseph  met  us  on 
the  road,  and  reported  that  the  earl  ^^ jumped 
forjoy^  and  said,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
them."  We  were  received  with  a  most  pleasing 
courtesy  by  his  lordship,  and  by  the  countess 
his  mother,  who,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  had 
all  her  faculties  quite  unimpaired.  This  was  a 
very  cheering  sight  to  Dr  Johnson,  who  had 
an  extraordinar}'  desire  for  long  life.  Her  lady- 
ship was  sensible  and  well-informed,  and  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world.  Her  lord  had 
held  several  high  offices,  and  she  was  sister 
to  the  great  Earl  of  Stair. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  character  of  John  Earl  of  Loudoun, 
who  did  more  service  to  the  county  of  Ayr  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  individuals  in  it,  than  any 
man  we  have  ever  had.  It  is  painful  to  think 
that  he  met  with  much  ingratitude  from  persons 
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both  in  high  and  low  rank :  but  such  was  his 
temper,  such  his  knowledge  of  "  base  mankind,"  ♦ 
that,  as  if  he  had  expected  no  other  return,  his 
mind  was  never  soured,  and  he  retained  his 
good-humour  and  benevolence  to  the  last  The 
tenderness  of  his  heart  was  proved  in  1745-6, 
when  he  had  an  important  command  in  the 
Highlands,  and  behaved  with  a  generous 
humanity  to  the  unfortunate.  I  cannot  figure 
a  more  honest  politician;  for,  though  his  in- 
terest in  our  county  was  great,  and  generally 
successful,  he  not  only  did  not  deceive  by 
fallacious  promises,  but  was  anxious  that  people 
should  not  deceive  themselves  by  too  sangume 
expectations.  His  kind  and  dutiful  attention 
to  his  mother  was  unremitted.  At  his  house 
was  true  hospitality;  a  plain  but  a  plentiful 
table;  and  every  guest,  being  left  at  perfect 
freedom,  felt  himself  quite  easy  and  happy. 
While  I  live,  I  shall  honour  the  memory  of  this 
amiable  man. 

At  night,  we  advanced  a  few  miles  farther,  to 
the  house  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Treesbank,  who 
was  married  to  one  of  my  wife's  sisters,  and 
were  entertained  very  agreeably  by  a  worthy 
couple. 

Sunday,  31J/  October. 

We  reposed  here  in  tranquillity.  Dr  Johnson 
was  pleased  to  find  a  numerous  and  excellent 
collection  of  books,  which  had  mostly  belonged 
to  the  Reverend  Mr  John  Campbell,  brother  of 
our  host.  I  was  desirous  to  have  procured  for 
my  fellow  traveller,  to-day,  the  company  of  Sir 
John  Cuninghame,  of  Caprington,  whose  castle 
was  but  two  miles  from  us.  He  was  a  very 
distinguished  scholar,  was  long  abroad,  and 
during  part  of  the  time  lived  much  with  the 
learned  Cuninghame,  the  opponent  of  Bentley 
as  a  critic  upon  Horace.  He  wrote  Latin  with 
great  elegance,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
read  Homer  and  Ariosto  through  every  year. 
I  wrote  to  him  to  request  he  would  come  to  us ; 
but  unfortunately  he  was  prevented  by  indis- 
position. 

Monday,  ist  November. 

Though  Dr  Johnson  was  lazy,  and  averse  to 
move,  I  insisted  that  he  should  go  with  me,  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Countess  of  Eglintoune,  mother 
of  the  late  and  present  earl.  I  assured  him,  he 
would  find  himself  amply  recompensed  for  the 
trouble  ;  and  he  yielded  to  my  solicitations, 
though  with  some  unwillingness.  We  were  well 
mounted,  and  had  not  many  miles  to  ride.  He 
talked  of  the  attention  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  distribute  our  charity  judiciously.  "  If  thought- 
lessly done,  we  may  neglect  the  most  deserving 
objects;  and,  as  every  man  has  but  a  certain 
proportion  to  give,  if  it  is  lavished  upon  those 
who  first  present  themselves,  there  may  be 
nothing  left  for  such  as  have  a  better  claim.  A 
man  should  first  relieve  those  who  are  nearly 
connected  with  him,  by  whatever  tie ;  and  then, 
if  he  has  anything  to  spare,  may  extend  his 
bounty  to  a  wider  circle." 

*  *'  The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind." — Pope. 


As  we  passed  very  near  the  castle  c>f  Dun- 
donald,  which  was  one  of  the  many  residences 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  in  which  Robert 
the  Second  lived  and  died,  Dr  Johnson  wished 
to  survey  it  particularly.  It  stands  on  a  beauti- 
ful rising  ground,  which  is  seen  at  a  great 
distance  on  several  quarters,  and  from  whence 
there  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  rich  district 
of  Cuninghame,  the  western  sea,  the  isle  of 
Arran,  and  a  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ire- 
land. It  has  long  been  unroofed ;  and,  though 
of  considerable  size,  we  could  not,  by  any  power 
of  imagination,  figure  it  as  having  been  a  suitable 
habitation  for  majesty.  Dr  Johnson,  to  irritate 
my  old  Scottish  enthusiasm,  was  very  jocular  on 
the  homely  accommodation  of  " King  Bod"  and 
roared  and  laughed  till  the  ruins  echoed. 

Lady  Eglintoune,  though  she  was  now  in  her 
eighty-fifth  year,  and  had  lived  in  the  retirement 
of  the  country  for  almost  half-a-century,  was  still 
a  very  agreeable  woman.  She  was  of  the  noble 
house  of  Kennedy,  and  had  all  the  elevation 
which  the  consciousness  of  such  birth  inspires. 
Her  figure  was  majestic,  her  manners  high-bred, 
her  reading  extensive,  and  her  conversation 
elegant  She  had  been  the  admiration  of  the 
gay  circles  of  life,  and  the  patroness  of  poets. 
Dr  Johnson  was  delighted  with  his  reception 
here.  Her  principles  in  church  and  state  were 
congenial  with  his.  She  knew  all  his  merit,  and 
had  heard  much  of  him  from  her  son,  Earl 
Alexander,  who  loved  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  of  talents,  in  every  department. 

All  who  knew  his  lordship  will  allow  that  his 
understanding  and  accomplishments  were  of  no 
ordinary  rate.  From  the  gay  habits  which  he 
had  early  acquired,  he  spent  too  much  of  his 
time  with  men,  and  in  pursuits  far  beneath  such 
a  mind  as  his.  He  afterwards  became  sensible 
of  it,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  objects  of  im- 
portance ;  but  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his 
life.  I  cannot  speak,  but  with  emotions  of  the 
most  affectionate  regret,  of  one,  in  whose  com- 
pany many  of  my  early  days  were  passed,  and 
to  whose  kindness  I  was  much  indebted. 

Often  must  I  have  occasion  to  upbraid  myself 
that  soon  after  our  return  to  the  mainland,  I 
allowed  indolence  to  prevail  over  me  so  much, 
as  to  shrink  from  the  labour  of  continuing  my 
Journal  with  the  same  minuteness  as  before; 
sheltering  myself  in  the  thought,  that  we  had 
done  with  the  Hebrides;  and  not  considering 
that  Dr  Johnson's  Memorabilia  were  likely  to  be 
more  valuable  when  we  were  restored  to  a  more 
polished  society.  Much  has  thus  been  irrecover- 
ably lost. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  day,  it 
came  out,  that  Lady  Eglintoune  was  married 
the  year  before  Dr  Johnson  was  bom  ;  upon 
which  she  graciously  said  to  him,  that  she  might 
have  been  his  mother ;  and  that  she  now  adopted 
him ;  and  when  we  were  going  away,  she  em- 
braced him,  sa)  ing,  "  My  dear  son,  farewell ! " 
My  friend  was  much  pleased  with  this  day*s 
entertainment,  and  owned  that  I  had  done  weU 
to  force  him  out. 
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Tuesday,  2nd  November, 

We  were  now  in  a  country  not  only  "  of  saddles 
and  bridles,''  but  of  post-chaises  ;  and  having 
ordered  one  from  Kilmarnock,  we  got  to  Auchin- 
leck  before  dinner. 

My  father  was  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half 
older  than  Dr  Johnson  ;  but  his  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  laborious  duty  as  a  judge  in 
Scotland,  where  the  law  proceedings  are  almost 
all  in  writing,— a  severe  complaint  which  ended 
in  his  deathj—and  the  loss  of  my  mother,  a 
woman  of  almost  unexampled  piety  and  good- 
ness,—had  before  this  time  in  some  degree 
affected  his  spirits,*'*  and  rendered  him  less  dis- 
posed to  exert  his  faculties  :  for  he  had  originally 
a  very  strong  mind,  and  cheerful  temper.  He 
assured  me,  he  never  had  felt  one  moment  of 
what  is  called  low  spirits,  or  uneasiness,  without 
a  real  cause.  He  had  a  great  many  good  stories, 
which  he  told  uncommonly  well,  and  he  was  re- 
markable for  "  humour,  incolumi  gravitate,'^  as 
Lord  Monboddo  used  to  characterise  it.  His 
a^e,  his  office,  and  his  character,  had  long  given 
him  an  acknowledged  claim  to  great  attention, 
in  whatever  company  he  was  ;  and  he  could  ill 
brook  any  diminution  of  it.  He  was  as  sanguine 
a  Whig  and  Presbyterian  as  Dr  Johnson  was  a 
Tory  and  Church  of  England  man  :  and  as  he 
had  not  much  leisure  to  be  informed  of  Dr  John- 
son's ^reat  merits  by  reading  his  works,  he  had 
a  partial  and  unfavourable  notion  of  him,  founded 
on  his  supposed  political  tenets ;  which  were  so 
discordant  to  his  own,  that,  instead  of  speaking 
of  him  with  that  respect  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
he  used  to  call  him  ^^  z  Jacobite  fellow^*  Know- 
ing all  this,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  bring 
them  together,  had  not  my  father,  out  of  kindness 
to  me,  desired  me  to  invite  Dr  Johnson  to  his 
house. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  all  should  be  well ; 
and  begged  of  my  friend  to  avoid  three  topics, 
as  to  which  they  differed  very  widely ;  Whiggism, 
Presbyterianism,  and— Sir  John  Pringle.  He 
said  courteously,  "  I  shall  certainly  not  talk  on 
subjects  which  I  am  told  arc  disagreeable  to  a 
gentleman  under  whose  roof  I  am ;  especially, 
I  shall  not  do  so  Xo  your  father,^ 

Our  first  day  went  off  very  smoothly.  It 
rained,  and  we  could  not  get  out ;  but  my  father 
showed  Dr  Johnson  his  library,  which,  in  curious 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  is,  I 
suppose,  not  excelled  by  any  private  collection 
in  Great  Britain.  My  father  had  studied  at 
Leyden,  and  been  very  intimate  with  the 
Gronovii,  and  other  learned  men  there.  He 
was  a  sound  scholar,  and,  in  particular,  had 
collated  manuscripts  and  different  editions  of 
Anacreon,  and  others  of  the  Greek  Lyric  poets, 
with  great  care  ;  so  that  my  friend  and  he  had 
much  matter  for  conversation,  without  touching 
on  the  fatal  topics  of  difference. 

Dr  Johnson  found  here  Baxter's  "Anacreon," 
which  he  told  me  he  had  long  enquired  for  in 
vain,  and  began  to  suspect  there  was  no  such 
book.      Baxter   was    the   keen    antagonist    of 


Barnes.  His  life  is  in  tlie  "  Biographia  Britan- 
nica."  My  father  has  written  many  notes  on 
this  book,  and  Dr  Johnson  and  I  talked  of 
having  it  reprinted. 

Wednesday,  z^d  November, 

It  rained  all  day,  and  gave  Dr  Johnson  an  im- 
pression of  that  incommodiousness  of  climate  in 
the  west,  of  which  he  has  taken  notice  in  his 
"  Journey  " ;  but,  being  well  accommodated,  and 
furnished  with  variety  of  books,  he  was  not  dis- 
satisfied. 
Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  came 
'  to  visit  my  father;  but  there  was  little  conver- 
\  sation.     One  of  them  asked  Dr  Johnson  how  he 
I  liked  the  Highlands.    The  question  seemed  to 
irritate  him,  for  he  answered,  "  How,  Sir,  can 
you  ask  me  what  obliges  me  to  speak  unfavour- 
ably of  a  country  where  I  have  been  hospitably 
entertained  ?    Who  can  like  the  Highlands  ?     I 
like  the  inhabitants  very  well."    The  gentleman 
asked  no  more  questions. 

Let  me  now  make  up  for  the  present  neglect, 
by  again  gleaning  from  the  past.  At  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's,  after  the  conversation  upon  the  decrease 
of  learning  in  England,  his  Lordship  mentioned 
"  Hermes,"  by  Mr  Harris  of  Salisbury,  as  the 
work  of  a  living  author,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
respect.  Dr  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time; 
but  when  we  were  in  our  post-chaise,  told  me, 
he  thought  Harris  "  a  coxcomb.*'  This  he  said 
of  him^  not  as  a  man,  but  as  an  author;  and  I 
give  his  opinion  of  men  and  books  faithfully, 
whether  they  agree  with  my  own  or  not.  I  do 
admit,  that  there  always  appeared  to  me  some- 
thing^ of  affectation  in  Mr  Harris's  manner  of 
writing;  something  of  a  habit  of  clothing  plain 
thoughts  in  analytic  and  categorical  formality. 
But  all  his  writings  are  imbued  with  learning; 
and  all  breathe  that  philanthropy  and  amiable 
disposition,  which  distinguished  him  as  a  man.^ 
At  another  time,  during  our  Tour,  he  drew 
the  character  of  a  rapacious  Highland  Chief  *^ 
with  the  stren^h  of  Theophrastus  or  la  Bruyere; 
concluding  with  these  words:  "Sir,  he  has  no 
more  the  soul  of  a  Chief,  than  an  attorney  who 
has  twenty  houses  in  a  street,  and  considers 
how  much  he  can  make  by  them." 

He  this  day,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  ob- 
served, how  common  it  was  for  people  to  talk 
from  books;  to  retail  the  sentiments  of  others, 
and  not  their  own:  in  short,  to  converse  with- 
out any  originality  of  thinking.  He  was  pleased 
to  say,  "  You  and  I  do  not  talk  from  books." 

*  Thu  gentleman,  thongh  devoted  to  the  stud^  of  grammar 
and  dialectics,  was  not  so  absorbed  in  it  as  to  be  without  a  sense 
of  pleasantry,  or  to  be  offended  at  hu  fi&vourite  topics  being 
treated  lightly.  I  one  day  met  him  in  the  street,  as  I  was 
hastening  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  told  him,  I  was  sorry  I 
could  not  stop,  being  rather  too  late  to  attend  an  appeal  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  against  Douglas.  '*  I  thought,"  said  he, 
"  their  contest  had  been  over  long  ago."  I  answered,  "  The 
contest  concerning  Douglas's  filiation  was  over  long  ago ;  but 
the  contest  now  is,  who  shall  have  the  estate.**  Then,  assuming 
the  air  of  "  an  ancient  sage  j;^il<»opher.**  I  proceeded  thus : 
'*  Were  I  to  predicate  concerning  him,  I  snould  say,  the  contest 
formerly  was,  What  i>  he  7  The  contest  now  is.  What  has  he  T  ** 
"  Right,**  replied  Mr  Harris,  smiling,  "  you  have  done  with 
gmality^  and  have  got  into  guantiiy. 
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Thursday,  4M  November, 

I  was  glad  to  have  at  length  a  very  fine  day, 
on  which  I  could  show  Dr  Johnson  the  Place  of 
my  family,  which  he  has  honoured  with  so  much 
attention  in  his  "Journey."  He  is,  however, 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Celtic  name, 
Auchinlcck,  has  no  relation  to  the  natural 
appearance  of  it.  I  believe  every  Celtic  name 
of  a  place  will  be  found  very  descriptive. 
Auchinleck  does  not  signify  a  stony  fields  as  he 
has  said,  but  a  field  of  flag-stones ;  and  this 
place  has  a  number  of  rocks,  which  abound  in 
strata  of  that  kind.  The  "sullen  dignity  of  the 
old  castle,''  as  he  has  forcibly  expressed  it,  de- 
lighted him  exceedingly.  On  one  side  of  the 
rock  on  which  its  ruins  stand,  runs  the  river 
Lugar,  which  is  here  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  is  bordered  by  other  high  rocks,  shaded 
with  wood.  On  the  other  side  runs  a  brook, 
skirted  in  the  same  manner,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.    I  cannot  figure  a  more  romantic  scene. 

I  felt  myself  elated  here,  and  expatiated  to  my 
illustrious  Mentor  on  the  antiquity  and  honour- 
able alliances  of  my  family,  and  on  the  merits  of 
its  founder,  Thomas  Boswell,  who  was  highly 
favoured  by  his  sovereign,  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, and  fell  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Flodden- 
field ;  and  in  the  glow  of  what,  I  am  sensible, 
will,  in  a  commercial  age,  be  considered  as 
genealogical  enthusiasm,  did  not  omit  to  mention 
what  I  was  sure  my  friend  would  not  think 
lightly  ofi  my  relation  to  the  Royal  Personage, 
whose  liberality,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
had  given  him  comfort  and  independence.  I 
have,  in  a  former  page,  acknowledged  my  pride 
of  ancient  blood,  in  which  I  was  encouraged  by 
Dr  Johnson  :  my  readers  therefore  will  not  be 
surprised  at  my  having  indulged  it  on  this 
occasion. 

Not  far  from  the  old  castle  is  a  spot  of  conse- 
crated earth,  on  which  may  be  traced  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St  Vincent,  and  where  in  old  times  "  was  the 
place  of  graves  "  for  the  family.  It  grieves  me 
to  think  that  the  remains  of  sanctity  here,  which 
were  considerable,  were  dragged  away,  and 
employed  in  building  a  part  of  the  house  of 
Auchinleck,  of  the  middle  age  ;  which  was  the 
family  residence,  till  my  father  erected  that 
"  elegant  modem  mansion,"  of  which  Dr  Johnson 
speaks  so  handsomely.  Perhaps  this  chapel 
may  one  day  be  restored. 

Dr  Johnson  was  pleased  when  I  showed  him 
some  venerable  old  trees,  under  the  shade  of 
which  my  ancestors  had  walked.  He  exhorted 
me  to  plant  assiduously,  as  my  father  had  done 
to  a  great  extent. 

As  I  wandered  with  my  reverend  friend  in 
the  proves  of  Auchinleck  I  told  him  that,  if  I 
survived  him,  it  was  my  intention  to  erect  a 
monument  to  him  here,  among  scenes  which,  in 
my  mind,  were  all  classical ;  for  in  my  youth  I 
had  appropriated  to  them  many  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  poets.  He  could  not  bear 
to  have  death  presented  to  him  in  any  shape; 


for  his  constitutional  melancholy  made  tlie  king 
of  terrors  more  frightful  He  turned  off  the 
subject,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  hope  to  see  your  grand- 
children 1" 

This  forenoon  he  observed  some  cattle  without 
horns,  of  which  he  has  taken  notice  in  his  ^Tour- 
ney," and  seems  undecided  whether  they  be  of 
a  particular  race.  His  doubts  appear  to  have 
had  no  foundation  ;  for  my  respectable  neigh- 
bour, Mr  Fairlie,  who,  with  all  his  attention  to 
agriculture,  finds  time  both  for  the  classics  and 
his  friends,  assures  me  the^  are  a  distinct  species, 
and  that,  when  any  of  their  calves  have  horns, 
a  mixture  of  breed  can  be  traced.  In  confirma- 
tion of  his  opinion,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  passage  in  Tacitus, — "Ai?  armentis 
quidem  fuus  honor^  aut  gloria  Jrontisj  **  (Dc 
mor.  Germ.  §  5)  which  he  wondered  had  escaped 
Dr  Johnson. 

On  the  front  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck  is 
this  inscription : 

-  Quod  petis,  hie  est ; 


Est  Ulubris ;  animus  si  te  non  deficit  osqauSb" 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  founder ;  but  the 
animus  asquus  is,  alas  1  not  inheritable,  nor  the 
subject  of  device.  He  always  talked  to  me  as 
if  it  were  in  a  man's  own  power  to  attain  it ;  but 
Dr  Johnson  told  me  that  he  owned  to  him,  when 
they  were  alone,  his  persuasion  that  it  was  in 
a  great  measure  constitutional,  or  the  effect  of 
causes  which  do  not  depend  on  ourselves,  and 
that  Horace  boasts  too  much,  when  he  says, 
asquum  mi  animum  ifsejforabo. 

Friday,  5M  November. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Dun,  our  parish  minister, 
who  had  dined  with  us  yesterday,  with  some 
other  company,  insisted  that  Dr  Johnson  and  I 
should  dine  with  him  to-day.  This  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  show  my  friend  the  road  to  the 
church,  made  by  my  father  at  a  great  expense, 
for  about  three  miles,  on  his  own  estate,  through 
a  range  of  well-enclosed  farms,  with  a  row  of 
trees  on  each  side  of  it  He  called  it  the  Via 
sacra^  and  was  very  fond  of  it  Dr  Johnson, 
though  he  held  notions  far  distant  firom 
those  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  yet  could 
associate  on  good  terms  with  them.  He  indeed 
occasionally  attacked  them.  One  of  them  dis- 
covered a  narrowness  of  information  concerning 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  among 
whom  may  be  found  men  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing, virtue,  and  piety,  and  of  a  truly  apostolic 
character.  He  talked  before  Dr  Johnson,  of 
fat  bishops  and  drowsy  deans ;  and,  in  short, 
seemed  to  believe  the  illiberal  and  profane 
scoffings  of  professed  satirists,  or  vulgar  railers. 
Dr  Johnson  was  so  highly  ofiinided,  that  be  said 
to  him,  *'  Sir,  you  know  no  more  of  our  church 
than  a  Hottentot."  I  was  sorry  that  be  brought 
this  upon  himself 

Saturday,  (>ik  November. 
1  cannot  be  certain,  whether  it  was  on  this 
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day,  or  a  former,  that  Dr  Johnson  and  my  father 
came  in  collision.  If  I  recollect  right,  the  con- 
test began  while  my  father  was  showing  him  his 
collection  of  medals;  and  Oliver  Cromwell's 
coin  unfortunately  introduced  Charles  the  First, 
and  Toryism.  They  became  exceedingly  warm, 
and  violent,  and  I  was  very  much  distressed  by 
being  present  at  such  an  altercation  between 
two  men,  both  of  whom  I  reverenced ;  yet  I 
durst  not  interfere.  It  would  certainly  be  very 
unbecoming  in  me  to  exhibit  my  honoured 
father,  and  my  respect^  friend,  as  intellectual 
gladiators,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public  ; 
and  therefore  I  suppress  what  "would,  I  daresay, 
make  an  interesting  scene  in  this  dramatic 
sketch, — this  account  of  the  transit  of  Johnson 
over  the  Caledonian  Hemisphere. 

Yet  I  think  I  may,  without  impropriety,  men- 
tion one  circumstance,  as  an  instance  of  my 
father's  address.  Dr  Johnson  challenged  him, 
as  he  did  us  all  at  Talisker,  to  point  out  any 
theological  works  of  merit  written  by  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  Scotland.  My  father,  whose 
studies  did  not  lie  much  in  that  way,  owned  to 
me  afterwards,  that  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
how  to  answer,  but  that  luckily  he  recollected 
having  read  in  catalogues  the  title  of  "  Durham 
on  the  Galatians,''  upon  which  he  boldly  said, 
"  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  read  Mr  Durham's  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  the  Galatians  ?  "  "  No, 
Sir,"  said  Dr  Johnson.  By  this  lucky  thought 
my  father  kept  him  at  bay,  and  for  some  time 
enjoyed  his  triumph;  but  his  antagonist  soon 
made  a  retort,  which  I  forbear  to  mention. 

In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  Whiggism 
and  Presbyterianism,  Toryism  and  Episcopacy, 
were  terribly  buffeted.  My  worthy  hereditary 
friend  Sir  John  Pringle,  never  having  been 
mentioned,  happily  escaped  without  a  bruise. 

My  father^s  opmion  of  Dr  Johnson  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  name  he  afterwards  gave 
him,  which  was  URSA  MAJOR.  But  it  is  not 
true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  my  saying  that  he  was  a  constellation 
of  genius  and  hterature.  It  was  a  sly  abrupt 
expression  to  one  of  his  brethren  on  the  bendi 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  Dr  Johnson 
was  then  standing ;  but  it  was  not  said  in  his 
hearing. 


Sunday,  ytk  November. 

My  father  and  I  went  to  public  worship  in  our 
parish  church,  in  which  I  regretted  that  Dr 
Johnson  would  not  join  us ;  for,  though  we  have 
there  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  ma^ificent  solem- 
nity, yet,  as  God  is  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  and  the  same  doctrines  preached  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  my  friend  would  certainly 
have  shown  more  liberality  had  he  attended.  I 
doubt  not,  however,  but  he  employed  his  time 
in  private  to  very  good  purpose.  His  uniform 
and  fervent  piety  was  manifested  on  many  oc- 
casions during  our  Tour,  which  I  have  not 
mentioned. — His  reason  for  not  joining  in  Pres- 


byterian worship  has  been  recorded  in  a  former 
page. 

Monday,  Zth  November, 

Notwithstanding  the  altercation  that  had 
passed,  my  father  who  had  the  dignified  courtesy 
of  an  old  Baron,  was  very  civil  to  Dr  Johnson, 
and  politely  attended  him  to  the  post-chaise  which 
was  to  convey  us  to  Edinburgh. 

Thus  they  parted.  They  are  now  in  another, 
and  a  higher  state  of  existence  :  and,  as  they 
were  both  worthy  Christian  men,  I  trust  they 
have  met  in  happiness.  But  I  must  observe,  in 
justice  to  my  friend's  political  principles,  and  my 
own,  that  they  have  met  in  a  place  where  there 
is  no  room  for  Whiggism, 

We  came  at  night  to  a  good  inn  at  Hamilton. 
—I  recollect  no  more. 

Tuesday,  ^th  November. 

I  wished  to  have  shown  Dr  Johnson  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  house,  commonly  called  the 
Palace  of  Hamilton,  which  is  close  by  the  town. 
It  is  an  object  which,  having  been  pointed  out 
to  me  as  a  splendid  edifice,  from  my  earliest 
years,  in  travelling  between  Auchinleck  and 
Edinburgh,  has  still  great  grandeur  in  my  imagi- 
nation. My  friend  consented  to  stop,  and  view 
the  outside  of  it,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
go  into  it. 

We  arrived  this  night  at  Edinburgh,  after  an 
absence  of  eighty-three  days.  For  five  weeks 
together,  of  the  tempestuous  season,  there  had 
been  no  account  received  of  us.  I  cannot  ex- 
press how  happy  I  was  on  finding  myself  again 
at  home. 

Wednesday,  loth  November, 

Old  Mr  Drummond,  the  bookseller,  came  to 
breakfast.  Dr  Johnson  and  he  had  not  met  for 
ten  years.  There  was  respect  on  his  side,  and 
kindness  on  Dr  Johnson's.  Soon  afterwards 
Lord  Elibank  came  in,  and  was  much  pleased 
at  seeing  Dr  Johnson  in  Scotland.  His  lordship 
said,  "hardly  anything  seemed  to  him  more  im- 
probable." Dr  Johnson  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  him.  Speaking  of  him  to  me,  he  character- 
ised him  thus  :  **  Lord  Elibank  has  read  a  great 
deal.  It  is  true,  I  can  find  in  books  all  that  he 
has  read;  but  he  has  a  great  deal  of  what  is  in 
books,  proved  by  the  test  of  real  life."  Indeed, 
there  have  been  few  men  whose  conversation 
discovered  more  knowledge  enlivened  by  fancy. 
He  published  several  small  pieces  of  distin- 
guished merit;  and  has  left  some  in  manuscript, 
in  particular  an  account  of  the  Expedition  against 
Carthagena,  in  which  he  served  as  an  ofiicer  in 
the  army.  His  writings  deserve  to  be  collected 
He  was  the  early  patron  of  Dr  Robertson,  the 
historian,  and  Mr  Home,  the  tragic  poet;  who, 
when  they  were  ministers  of  country  parishes, 
lived  near  his  seat  He  told  me,  "  I  saw  these 
lads  had  talents,  and  they  were  much  with  me.* 
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I  hope  they  will  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

The  morning  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  Dr 
Johnson's  giving  him  an  account  of  our  Tour. 
The  subject  of  difference  in  political  principles 
was  introduced.  Johnson  :  "It  is  much  in- 
creased bv  opposition.  There  was  a  violent 
Whig,  with  whom  I  used  to  contend  with  great 
eagerness.  After  his  death  I  felt  my  Toryism 
much  abated."  I  suppose  he  meant  Mr 
Walmsley  of  Lichfield,  wnose  character  he  has 
drawn  so  well  in  his  life  of  Edmund  Smith. 

Mr  Naime  came  in,  and  he  and  I  accompanied 
Dr  Johnson  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  he 
owned  was  "a  great  place.^  But  I  must 
mention,  as  a  striking  instance  of  that  spirit  of 
contradiction  to  whicn  he  had  a  strong  propen- 
sity, when  Lord  Elibank  was  some  days  after 
talking  of  it  with  the  natural  elation  of  a  Scotch- 
man, or  of  any  man  who  is  proud  of  a  stately 
fortress  in  his  own  country,  Dr  Johnson  affected 
to  despise  it^  observing  that,  'Mt  would  make  a 
good  prison  in  England." 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  sup- 
pressed one  of  his  sallies  against  my  country,  it 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  correct  a  mistaken 
account  that  has  oeen  circulated,  as  to  his  con- 
versation this  day.  It  has  been  said,  that  being 
desired  to  attend  to  the  noble  prospect  from  the 
Castle  Hill,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  the  noblest  pros- 
pect that  a  Scotchman  ever  sees,  is  the  high 
road  that  leads  him  to  London."  This  lively 
sarcasm  was  thrown  out  at  a  tavern  in  London, 
in  my  presence,  many  years  before. 

We  had  with  us  to-day  at  dinner,  at  my  house, 
the  Lady  Dowager  Colvill,  and  Lady  Anne 
Erskine,  sisters  of  the  Earl  of  Kelly ;  the  Hon- 
ourable Archibald  Erskine,  who  has  now  suc- 
ceeded to  that  title ;  Lord  Elibank  ;  the  Reverend 
Dr  Blair ;  Mr  Tytler,  the  acute  vindicator  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  some  other  friends. 

"Fingal"  being  talked  of,  Dr  Johnson,  who  used 
to  boast  that  he  had,  from  the  first,  resisted  both 
Ossian  and  the  Giants  of  Patagonia,  averred  his 
positive  disbelief  of  its  authenticity.  Lord  Eli- 
bank said,  "  I  am  sure  it  is  not  MTherson's. 
Mr  Johnson,  I  keep  company  a  great  deal  with 
you ;  it  is  known  I  do.  I  may  borrow  from  you 
better  things  than  I  can  say  myself,  and  give 
them  as  my  own ;  but,  if  I  should,  everybody 
will  know  whose  they  are."  The  Doctor  was 
not  softened  by  this  compliment  He  denied 
merit  to  "  Fingal,"  supposing  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  who  has  had  the  advantages 
that  the  present  age  affords  ;  and  said,  "  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  write  enough  in  that  style 
if  once  you  begin."*  One  gentleman  in  com- 
pan>^*^  expressing  his  opinion  "that  *  Fingal'  was 
certainly  genuine,  for  that  he  had  heard  a  great 
part  of  It  repeated  in  the  original,"  Dr  Johnson 
indignantly  asked  him,  whether  he  understood 
the  original  ,*  to  which  an  answer  being  given  in 

*  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  agreeine  entirely  with  the 

?)inions  of  Dr  Johnson,  which  I  relate  wiUiout  anv  remark, 
he  many  imitations,  however,  of  *'  Fingal"  that  have  been 
published,  confirm  this  observation  in  a  conuderable  degree. 


the  negative,  "Why  then,"  said  Dr  Johnson, 
"  we  see  to  what  this  testimony  comes  : — thus 
it  is." 

I  mentioned  this  as  a  remarkable  proof  how 
liable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  credulity,  when  not 
guarded  by  such  strict  examination  as  that 
which  Dr  Johnson  habitually  practised.  The 
talents  and  integrity  of  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  remark  are  unquestionable;  yet,  had  not 
Dr  Johnson  made  him  advert  to  the  considera- 
tion, that  he  who  does  not  understand  a  lan- 
guage, cannot  know  that  something  which  is 
recited  to  him  is  in  that  languag[e,  he  might 
have  believed,  and  reported  to  this  hour,  that 
he  had  "heard  a  great  part  of  *  Fingal '  repeated 
in  the  original." 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  on  the  north  of 
the  Tweed,  who  may  think  Dr  Johnson's  ac- 
count of  Caledonian  credulity  and  inaccuracy 
too  strong,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  he  ad- 
mitted the  same  kind  of  ready  belief  might  be 
found  in  his  own  coimtry.  "  He  would  under- 
take," he  said,  "to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the 
story  of  'Robin  Hood,'  and  half  England,  to 
whom  the  names  and  places  he  should  mention 
in  it  are  familiar,  would  believe  and  declare  they 
had  heard  it  from  their  earliest  years.** 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  authenticity  of 
"  Fingal,"  during  the  conversation  at  Ulinisb,  is 
omitted  in  my  Journal,  but  I  perfectly  recollect 
it  "  Why  is  not  the  original  deposited  in  some 
public  library,  instead  of  exhibitmg  attestations 
of  its  existence  ?  Suppose  there  were  a  question 
in  a  court  of  justice,  whether  a  man  be  dead  or 
alive :  You  aver  he  is  alive,  and  you  bring 
fifty  witnesses  to  swear  it :  I  answer,  *  Why  do 
you  not  produce  the  man  ? ' "  This  is  an  argu- 
ment founded  on  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  law  of  evidence^  which  Gilbert  would  have 
held  to  be  irrefragable. 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  any 
precise  decided  opinion  upon  this  question,  as 
to  which  I  believe  more  than  some,  and  less 
than  others.  The  subject  appears  to  have  now 
become  very  uninteresting  to  the  public.  That 
"  Fingal "  is  not  from  begmning  to  end  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Gallic,  but  that  sonie  passages 
have  been  supplied  by  the  editor  to  connect  the 
whole,  I  have  heard  admitted  by  very  warm 
advocates  for  its  authenticity.  If  this  be  the 
case,  why  are  not  these  distmctly  ascertained  ? 
Antiquaries,  and  admirers  of  the  work,  may 
complain,  that  they  are  in  a  situation  similar  to 
that  of  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose  wife  in- 
formed him,  on  her  death-bed,  that  one  of  their 
reputed  children  was  not  his ;  and,  when  he 
eagerly  begged  her  to  declare  which  of  them  it 
was,  she  answered,  "  That  you  shall  never 
know " ;  and  expired,  leaving  him  in  irre- 
mediable doubt  as  to  them  all 

I  beg  leave  now  to  say  something  upon 
second  sights  of  which  I  have  related  two 
instances,  as  they  impressed  my  mind  at  the 
time.  I  own,  I  returned  from  the  Hebrides 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  faith  in  the  many 
stories  of  that  kind  which  I  heard  with  a  too 
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easy  acquiescence,  without  any  close  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence :  but,  since  that  time,  my 
belief  in  those  stories  has  been  much  weakened, 
by  reflecting  on  the  careless  inaccuracy  of 
narrative  in  common  matters,  from  which  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  there  may  be  the 
same  in  what  is  more  extraordinary.  It  is  but 
just,  however,  to  add,  that  the  belief  in  second 
sight  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and 
Isles. 

Some  years  after  our  Tour,  a  cause  was  tried 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  where  the  principal 
fact  to  be  ascertained  was,  whether  a  ship- 
master, who  used  to  frequent  the  Western 
Highlands  and  Isles,  was  drowned  in  one 
particular  year,  or  in  the  year  after.  A  great 
number  of  witnesses  from  those  parts  were 
examined  on  each  side,  and  swore  directly 
contrary  to  each  other,  upon  this  simple 
question.  One  of  them,  a  very  respectable 
Chieftain,  who  told  me  a  story  of  second  sight, 
which  I  have  not  mentioned,  but  which  I  too 
implicitly  believed,  had  in  this  case,  previous  to 
this  public  examination,  not  only  said,  but 
attested  under  his  hand,  that  he  had  seen  the 
ship-master  in  the  year  subsequent  to  that  in 
which  the  court  was  finally  satisfied  he  was 
drowned.  When  interrogated  with  the  strict- 
ness of  judicial  inquiry,  and  under  the  awe  of  an 
oath,  he  recollected  himself  better,  and  retracted 
what  he  had  formerly  asserted,  apologising  for 
his  inaccuracy,  by  telling  the  judges,  "  A  man 
will  say  what  he  will  not  swear.*^  By  many  he 
was  much  censured,  and  it  was  maintained  that 
every  gentleman  would  be  as  attentive  to  truth 
without  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  as  with  it.  Dr 
Johnson,  though  he  himself  was  distinguished 
at  all  times  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth, 
controverted  this  proposition ;  and,  as  a  proof 
that  this  was  not,  though  it  ought  to  be,  the  case, 
urged  the  very  different  decisions  of  elections 
under  Mr  Grenville's  Act,  from  those  formerly 
made.  "Gentlemen  will  not  pronounce  upon 
oath,  what  they  would  have  said,  and  votecl  in 
the  house,  without  that  sanction.** 

However  difficult  it  may  be  for  men  who 
believe  in  preternatural  communications,  in 
modem  times^  to  satisfy  those  who  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  they  may  easily  refute  the 
doctrine  of  their  opponents,  who  impute  a  belief 
in  second  sight  to  superstition.  To  entertain  a 
visionary  notion  that  one  sees  a  distant  or 
future  event,  may  be  called  superstition;  but 
the  correspondence  of  the  fact  or  event  with 
such  an  impression  on  the  fancy,  though  cer- 
tainly very  wonderful,  if  proved^  has  no  more 
connection  with  superstition,  than  magnetism 
or  electricity. 

After  dinner,  various  topics  were  discussed  ; 
but  I  recollect  only  one  particular.  Dr  Johnson 
compared  the  different  talents  of  Garrick  and 
Foote,  as  companions,  and  gave  Garrick  greatly 
the  preference  for  elegance,  though  he  allowed 
Foote  extraordinary  powers  of  entertainment 
He  said,  "Garrick  is  restrained  by  some 
principle  \  but  Foote  has  the  advantage  of  an 


unlimited  range.  Garrick  has  some  delicacy  of 
feeling  ;  it  is  possible  to  put  him  out ;  you  may 
get  the  better  of  him  ;  but  Foote  is  the  most 
incompressible  fellow  that  I  ever  knew :  when 
you  have  driven  him  into  a  comer,  and  think 
you  are  sure  of  him,  he  mns  through  between 
your  legs,  or  jumps  over  your  head,  and  makes 
his  escape." 

Dr  Erskine  and  Mr  Robert  Walker,  two  very 
respectable  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  supped  with 
us,  as  did  the  Reverend  Dr  Webster.***  The  con- 
versation turned  on  the  Moravian  missions,  and 
on  the  Methodists.  Dr  Johnson  observed  in 
general,  that  missionaries  were  too  sanguine  in 
their  accounts  of  their  success  among  savages, 
and  that  much  of  what  they  tell  is  not  to  be 
believed.  He  owned  that  the  Methodists  had 
done  good ;  had  spread  religious  impressions 
among  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind :  but,  he 
said,  they  had  great  bitterness  against  other 
Christians,  and  that  he  never  could  get  a 
Methodist  to  explain  in  what  he  excelled 
others ;  that  it  always  ended  in  the  indis- 
pensible  necessity  of  hearing  one  of  their 
preachers. 

Thursday,  nth  November. 

Principal  Robertson  came  to  us  as  we  sat  at 
breakfast.  He  advanced  to  Dr  Johnson,  repeat- 
ing a  line  of  Virgil,  which  I  forget  I  suppose 
either 

**  Post  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum,"  * — 

**  Multum  ille  et  terres  jactatus,  et  alto."  t 

Everybody  had  accosted  us  with  some  studied 
compliment  on  our  return.  Dr  Johnson  said, 
"  I  am  really  ashamed  of  the  congratulations 
which  we  receive.  We  are  addressed  as  if  we 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Nova  Zembla,  and 
suffered  five  persecutions  in  Japan."  And  he 
afterwards  remarked,  that,  "  to  see  a  man  come 
up  with  a  formal  air,  and  a  Latin  line,  when  we 
had  no  fatigue  and  no  danger,  was  provoking." 
I  told  him,  he  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger, 
having  lain  under  cover  in  the  boat  during  the 
storm  :  he  was  like  the  chicken,  that  hides  its 
head  under  its  wing,  and  then  thinks  itself  safe. 
Lord  Elibank  came  to  us,  as  did  Sir  William 
Forbes.  The  rash  attempt  in  1745  being  men- 
tioned, I  observed,  that  it  would  make  a  fine 
piece  of  History.  Dr  Johnson  said  it  would. 
Lord  Elibank  doubted  whether  any  man  of  this 
age  could  g^ve  it  impartially.  Johnson  :  "  A 
man,  by  talking  with  those  of  different  sides, 
who  were  actors  in  it,  and  putting  down  all  that 
he  hears,  may  in  time  collect  the  materials  of  a 
good  narrative.  You  are  to  consider,  all  history 
was  at  first  oral.  I  suppose  Voltaire  was  fifty 
years  in  collecting  his  'Louis  XIV.*  which  he 
did  in  the  way  that  I  am  proposing."  Robert- 
son :  "  He  did  so.  He  lived  much  with  all  the 
great  people  who  were  concemed  in  that  reign, 

•  "  ThroDgh  vmrioas  hazards  and  events  we  move." 

t  "  Long  labours  both  by  sea  and  land  be  bore.**— Drtdbn. 


or 
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and  heard  them  talk  of  everything ;  and  then 
either  took  Mr  Boswell's  way,  of  writing  down 
what  he  heard,  or,  which  is  as  good,  preserved 
it  in  his  memory ;  for  he  has  a  wonderftil 
memory."  With  the  leave,  however,  of  this 
elegant  historian,  no  man's  memory  can  pre- 
serve facts  or  sayings  with  such  fidelity  as  may 
be  done  by  writmg  them  down  when  they  are 
recent  Dr  Robertson  said,  "It  was  now  full 
time  to  make  such  a  collection  as  Dr  Johnson 
suggested;  for  many  of  the  people  who  were 
then  in  arms,  were  dropping  off;  and  both 
Whigs  and  Jacobites  were  now  come  to  talk 
with  moderation.*  Lord  Elibank  said  to  him, 
"Mr  Robertson,  the  first  thing  that  g^ve  me  a 
high  opinion  of  you,  was  your  saymg  in  the 
Select  Society,*  while  parties  ran  high,  soon 
after  the  year  1745,  that  you  did  not  think  worse 
of  a  man's  moral  character  for  his  having  been 
in  rebellion.  This  was  venturing  to  utter  a 
liberal  sentiment,  while  both  sides  had  a  detes- 
tation of  each  other." 

Dr  Johnson  observed,  that  being  in  rebellion 
from  a  notion  of  another's  right  was  not  con- 
nected with  depravity;  and  that  we  had  this 
proof  of  it,  that  all  mankind  applauded  the  par- 
doning of  rebels ;  which  they  would  not  do  in 
the  case  of  robbers  and  murderers.  He  said, 
with  a  smile,  that  "  he  wondered  that  the  phrase 
of  unnatural  rebellion  should  be  so  much  used, 
for  that  all  rebellion  was  natural  to  man." 


As  I  kept  no  journal  of  anything  that  passed 
after  this  morning,  I  shall,  from  memory,  group 
together  this  and  the  other  days,  till  that  on 
which  Dr  Johnson  departed  for  London.  They 
were  in  all  nine  days;  on  which  he  dined  at 
Lady  ColviU's,  Lord  Hailes's,  Sir  Adolphus 
Ough ton's,  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  Principal 
Robertson's,  Mr  M^Laurin's,  and  thrice  at  Lord 
Elibank's  seat  in  the  country,  where  we  also 
passed  two  nights.  He  supped  at  the  Honour- 
able Alexander  Gordon's,  now  one  of  our  judges, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Rockville ;  at  Mr  Naime's, 
now  also  one  of  our  judges,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Dunsinan;  at  Dr  Blair's,  and  Mr  Tytler's;  and 
at  ray  house  thrice,  one  evening  with  a  numerous 
company,  chiefly  gentlemen  of  the  law ;  another 
with  Mr  Menzies  of  Culdares,  and  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  who  disengaged  himself  on  purpose  to 
meet  him;  and  the  evening  on  which  we  re- 
turned from  Lord  Elibank's,  he  supped  with  my 
wife  and  me  by  ourselves. 

He  breakfasted  at  Dr  Webster's,  at  old  Mr 
Drummond's,  and  at  Dr  Blacklock's;  and  spent 
one  forenoon  at  my  uncle,  Dr  Boswell's,  who 
showed  him  his  curious  museum;  and,  as  he 
was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  physician  bred  in 
the  school  of  Boerhaave,  Dr  Johnson  was  pleased 
with  his  company. 

•  A  society  for  debate  in  Bdinburgh,  consisting  of  the  most 
eminent  men. 


On  the  mornings  when  he  breakfasted  at  mj 
house,  he  had,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one  or  two, 
a  constant  levee  of  various  persons,  of  very 
different  characters  and  descriptions.  I  could 
not  attend  him,  being  obliged  to  be  in  the 
Court  of  Session  ;  but  my  wife  was  so  good  as  to 
devote  the  greater  part  of  the  morning'  to  the 
endless  task  of  pouring  out  tea  for  my  friend  and 
his  visitors. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  time  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  said  one  evening  to  me,  in  a  fit  of 
languor,  "  Sir,  we  have  been  harassed  by  invita- 
tions." I  acquiesced.  "Ay,  Sir,"  he  replied; 
"  but  how  much  worse  would  it  have  been,  if  wt 
had  been  neglected  ?'* 

From  what  has  been  recorded  in  this  Journal, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  variety  of  admir- 
able conversation  nas  been  lost,  by  my  neglect 
to  preserve  it  I  shall  endeavour  to  reccSlect 
some  of  it,  as  well  as  I  can. 

At  Lady  ColvilPs,  to  whom  I  am  proud  to 
introduce  any  stranger  of  eminence,  that  he  may 
see  what  dignity  and  grace  is  to  be  found  in 
Scotland,  an  officer  observed,  that  he  had  heard 
Lord  Mansfield  was  not  a  great  Kngliah  lawyer. 
Johnson  :  '*  Why,  Sir,  supposing  Lord  Mans- 
field not  to  have  the  splendid  talents  which  be 
possesses,  he  must  be  a  great  English  lawyer,from 
having  been  so  long  at  the  bar,  and  having  passed 
through  so  many  of  the  great  offices  of  the  law. 
Sir,  you  may  as  well  maintain  that  a  carrier,  who 
has  driven  a  pack-horse  between  Edinburgh  and 
Berwick  for  thirty  years,  does  not  know  the  road, 
as  that  Lord  Mansfield  does  not  know  the  law 
of  England." 

At  Mr  Naime's,  he  drew  the  character  of 
Richardson,  the  author  of  "  Clarissa,"  with  a 
strong  yet  delicate  pencil     I  lament  much  that 
I  have  not  preserved  it :  I  only  remember  that 
he  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and 
virtues ;  but  observed,  that  "  his  perpetual  study 
was  to  ward  off  petty  inconveniences,  and  pro- 
cure petty  pleasures  ;  that  his  love  of  continual 
superiority  was  such,  that  he  took  care  to  be 
always  surrounded  by  women,  who  listened  to 
him  implicitly,  and  did  not  venture  to  controvert 
his  opinions  ;  and  that  his  desire  of  distinction 
was  so  great,  that  he  used  to  give  lar?e  vails  to 
the  Speaker  Onslow's  servants,  that  they  might 
treat  him  with  respect** 

On  the  same  evening,  he  would  not  allow  that 
the  private  life  of  a  judge,  in  England,  was  re- 
Quired  to  be  so  strictly  decorous  as  I  supposed. 
"Why  then.  Sir,"  said  I,  "according  to  >-our 
account,  an  English  judge  may  just  live  like  a 
gentleman."    Johnson  :  "Yes,  Sir,  if  he  ran." 

At  Mr  Tytler's,  I  happened  to  tell  that  one 
evening,  a  great  many  years  ago,  when  Dr  Hugh 
Blair  and  I  were  sitting  togeUier  in  the  pit  of 
Drury  Lane  play-house,  in  a  wild  freak  of 
youthful  extravagance,  I  entertained  the  audience 
prodigiously^  by  imitating  the  lowing  of  a  cow. 
A  little  while  after  1  had  told  this  story,  I 
differed  from  Dr  Johnson,  I  suppose  too  confi- 
dently, upon  some  point,  which  I  now  forget 
He  did  not  spare  me.    "  Nay,  Sir,"  said  he,  •tf 
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you  cannot  talk  better  as  a  man,  Pd  have  you 
bellow  like  a  cow."  * 

At  Dr  Webster's,  he  said,  that  he  believed 
hardly  any  man  died  without  affectation.  This 
remark  appears  to  me  to  be  well  founded,  and 
will  account  for  many  of  the  celebrated  death- 
bed sayings  which  are  recorded. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  at  my  house,  when  he 
told  that  Lord  Lovat  boasted  to  an  English 
nobleman,  that  though  he  had  not  his  wealth, 
he  had  two  thousand  men  whom  he  could  at 
any  time  call  into  the  field,  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Gordon  observed,  that  those  two  thou- 
sand men  brought  him  to  the  block.  "True,  Sir," 
said  Dr  Johnson:  "but  >t)u  may  just  as  well 
argue  concerning  a  man  who  has  fallen  over  a 
precipice  to  which  he  has  walked  too  near, — *His 
two  legs  brought  him  to  that,'  is  he  not  the 
better  for  having  two  legs  ?" 

At  Dr  Blair's  I  left  him,  in  order  to  attend  a 
consultation,  during  which  he  and  his  amiable 
host  were  by  themselves.  I  returned  to  supper, 
at  which  were  Principal  Robertson,  Mr  Naime, 
and  some  other  gentlemen.  Dr  Robertson  and 
Dr  Blair,  I  remember,  talked  well  upon  subor- 
dination and  government;  and,  as  my  friend  and 
I  were  walking  home,  he  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  these 
two  doctors  are  good  men,  and  wise  men."  I 
begged  of  Dr  Blair  to  recollect  what  he  could 
of  the  long  conversation  that  passed  between 
Dr  Johnson  and  him  alone,  this  evening,  and 
he  obligingly  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

**Afarcks,  1785. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  — As  so  many  years  have  intervened,  since 
I  chanced  to  have  that  conversation  with  Dr 
Johnson  in  my  house,  to  which  you  refer,  I  have 
forgotten  most  of  what  then  passed,  but  re- 
member that  I  was  both  instructed  and  en- 
tertained by  it.  Among  other  subjects,  the 
discourse  happening  to  turn  on  modem  Latin 
poets,  the  Doctor  expressed  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  Buchanan,  and  instantly  repeated, 
from  beginning  to  end,  an  ode  of  his,  intituled 
*Calend3e  Maiae'  (the  eleventh  in  his  *Mis- 
cellaneorum  Liber')  beginning  with  these  words, 
*  Salvete  sacris  aeliciis  sacrcej  with  which  I  had 
formerly  been  unacquainted;  but  upon  perusing 
it,  the  praise  which  he  bestowed  upon  it,  as  one 
of  the  happiest  of  Buchanan's  poetical  composi- 
tions, appeared  to  me  very  just.  He  also  re- 
peated to  me  a  Latin  ode  he  had  composed  in 
one  of  the  western  islands,  from  which  he  had 
lately  returned.  We  had  much  discourse  con- 
cemmg  his  excursion  to  those  islands,  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  as  having  been 
highly  pleased;  talked  in  a  favourable  manner 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants:  and  par- 

*  As  I  have  been  icrupulously  exact  m  relating  anecdotes 
concerning  other  persons,  I  shall  not  withhold  any  part  of  this 
ftory,  however  ludicrous.  I  was  so  successlial  in  this  boyish 
frolic,  that  the  universal  cry  of  the  galleries  was,  "  Encort  the 
cowl  Encort  the  cowl"  In  the  pride  of  my  heart,  I 
attempted  imitations  of  some  other  animals,  but  with  verv 
inferior  effect.  My  reverend  friend,  anxious  for  my^sw,  with 
an  air  of  the  utmost  pravit>'  and  eamestnciw,  addressed  me  thus : 
*•  My  dear  sir,  1  would  co^nt  myself  to  the  ccw  I " 


ticularly  spoke  much  of  his  happiness  in  having 
you  for  his  companion;  and  said,  that  the  longer 
he  knew  you,  he  loved  and  esteemed  you  the 
more.  This  conversation  passed  in  the  interval 
between  tea  and  supper,  when  we  were  by  our- 
selves. You,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  who 
were  with  us  at  supper,  have  often  taken  notice 
that  he  was  uncommonly  bland  and  gay  that 
evening,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  all  who 
were  present.  This  is  all  that  I  can  recollect 
distinctly  of  that  long  conversation. 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Hugh  Blair." 

At  Lord  Hailes's,  we  spent  a  most  agreeable 
day ;  but  again  I  must  lament  that  I  was  so 
indolent  as  to  let  almost  all  that  passed  eva- 
porate into  oblivion.  Dr  Johnson  observed 
there,  that  "  It  is  wonderful  how  ignorant  many 
officers  of  the  army  are,  considering  how  much 
leisure  they  have  for  study,  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge."  I  hope  he  was  mistaken:  for  he 
maintained  that  many  of  them  were  ignorant 
of  things  belonging  immediately  to  their  own 
profession;  "for  instance,  many  cannot  tell  how 
far  a  musket  will  carry  a  bullet ; "  in  proof  of 
which,  I  suppose,  he  mentioned  some  particular 
person,  for  Lord  Hailes,  from  whom  I  solicited 
what  he  could  recollect  of  that  day,  writes  to  me 
as  follows : 

"As  to  Dr  Johnson's  observation  about  the 
ignorance  of  officers,  in  the  length  that  a  musket 
will  carry,  my  brother.  Colonel  Dalrymple,  was 
present,  and  he  thought  that  the  doctor  was 
either  mistaken,  by  putting  the  question  wrong, 
or  that  he  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
some  person  out  of  service. 

"  Was  it  upon  that  occasion  that  he  expressed 
no  curiosity  to  see  the  room  at  Dumf^mline, 
where  Charles  L  was  bom  ?  *  I  know  that  he 
was  bom,'  said  he  ;  *  no  matter  where.*  Did  he 
envy  us  the  birthplace  of  the  king  ?" 

Near  the  end  of  his  "  Joumey,"  Dr  Johnson 
has  given  liberal  praise  to  Mr  Braidwood's 
academy  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  When  he 
visited  it,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  was 
tmly  characteristical  of  our  great  Lexicographer. 
"  Pray,"  said  he,  "  can  they  pronounce  any  long 
words?"  Mr  Braidwood  informed  him  they 
could.  Upon  which  Dr  Johnson  wrote  one  of 
his  sequipedalia  verba,  which  was  pronounced  by 
the  scholars,  and  he  was  satisfied.  My  readers 
may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what  the  word  was  ; 
but  I  cannot  gratify  their  curiosity.  Mr  Braid- 
wood  told  me,  it  remained  long  in  his  school, 
but  had  been  lost  before  I  made  my  inquiry.* 

*  One  of  the  best  critics  of  our  age  "  does  not  wish  to  prevent 
the  admirers  of  the  incorrect  and  nerveless  style  which  generally 
prevailed  for  a  century  before  Dr  Johnson's  energetic  writings 
were  known,  from  enjoying  the  laugh  that  this  story  may 
produce,  in  which  he  u  very  ready  to  join^  them."  He,  bow- 
ever,  reouests  me  to  observe,  that  "  mv  friend  very  properly 
chose  a  long  word  on  this  occasion,  not,  it  is  believeci,  trom  any 
predilection  for  poljrsyllables  (though  he  certainly  had  a  due 
respect  for  them),  but  in  order  to  put  Mr  Braidwood's  skill  to 
the  strictest  test,  and  to  tiy  the  efficacy  of  his  instruction  by  the 
BOBt  difficult  exertion  of  the  organs  of  his  pupils." 
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Dr  Johnson  one  day  visited  the  Court  of 
Session.  He  thought  the  mode  of  pleading 
there  too  vehement,  and  too  much  addressed  to 
the  passions  of  the  judges.  "  This,"  said  he, "  is 
not  the  Areopagus." 

At  old  Mr  Drummond's,  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
quaintly  said,  the  two  noblest  animals  in  the 
world  were,  a  Scotch  Highlander  and  an 
English  Sailor.  "  Wliy,  Sir,"  said  Dr  Johnson, 
"  I  shall  say  nothing  as  to  the  Scotch  High- 
lander ;  but  as  to  the  English  Sailor,  I  cannot 
agree  with  you."  Sir  John  said,  he  was 
generous  in  giving  away  his  money.  Johnson: 
"Sir,  he  throws  away  his  money,  without  thought 
and  without  merit.  I  do  not  call  a  tree 
generous,  that  sheds  its  fruit  at  every  breeze." 
Sir  John  having  affected  to  complain  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  "  Memoirs,"  Dr  Johnson 
said,  ^*  Nay,  Sir,  do  not  complain.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  an  author,  that  his  book  should  be 
attacked  as  well  as  praised.  Fame  is  a  shuttle- 
cock. If  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  To  keep  it  up,  it 
must  be  struck  at  both  ends."  Often  have  I 
reflected  on  this  since ;  and  instead  of  being 
angry  at  many  of  those  who  have  written 
against  me,  have  smiled  to  think  that  they  were 
unintentionally  subservient  to  my  fame,  by 
using  a  battledore  to  make  me  virum  volitare 
per  ora^^ 

At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  absence  of 
mind  to  which  every  man  is  at  times  subject,  I 
told,  in  a  blundering  manner.  Lady  Eglin- 
toune's  complimentary  adoption  of  Dr  Johnson 
as  her  son  ;  for  I  unfortunately  stated  that  her 
ladyship  adopted  him  as  her  son,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  been  married  the  year  after  he 
was  bom.  Dr  Johnson  instantly  corrected  me. 
"  Sir,  don^t  you  perceive  that  you  are  defaming 
the  countess?  For,  supposing  me  to  be  her 
son,  and  that  she  was  not  married  till  the  year 
after  my  birth,  I  must  have  been  her  natural 
son."  A  young  lady  of  quality,  who  was  present, 
very  handsomely  said,  "Might  not  the  son  have 
justified  the  fault."  My  friend  was  much  flattered 
by  this  compliment,  which  he  never  forgot 
When  in  more  than  ordinary  spirits,  and  talking 
of  his  journey  in  Scotland,  he  has  called  to  me, 
"  Boswell,  what  was  it  that  the  young  lady  of 
quality  said  of  me  at  Sir  Alexander  Dick's?" 
Nobody  will  doubt  that  I  was  happy  in  re- 
peating it. 

My  illustrious  friend,  being  now  desirous  to 
be  again  in  the  great  theatre  of  life  and  animated 
exertion,  took  a  place  in  the  coach,  which  was 
to  set  out  for  London  on  Monday  the  22nd  of 
November.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  pressed  him 
to  come  on  the  Saturday  before,  to  his  house  at 
Cranston,  which  being  twelve  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, upon  the  middle  road  to  Newcastle  (Dr 
Johnson  had  come  to  Edinburgh  by  Berwick, 
and  along  the  naked  coast),  it  would  make  his 
journey  easier,  as  the  coach  would  take  him  up 
at  a  more  seasonable  hour  than  that  at  which  it 
sets  out.  Sir  John,  I  perceived,  was  ambitious 
of  having  such   a  guest ;  but,  as   I  was  well 


assured,  that  at  this  very  time  he  had  joined  with 
some  of  his  prejudiced  countrymen  in  rsuling  at 
Dr  Johnson,  and  had  said,  "  he  wondered  how 
any  gentleman  of  Scotland  could  keep  company 
with  him,"  I  thought  he  did  not  deserve  the 
honour :  yet,  as  it  might  be  a  convenience  to 
Dr  Johnson,  I  contrived  that  he  should  accept 
the  mvitation,  and  engaged  to  conduct  him.  I 
resolved  that,  on  our  way  to  Sir  John's,  we 
should  make  a  little  circuit  by  Roslin  Castle 
and  Hawthornden,  and  wished  to  set  out  soon 
after  breakfast ;  but  young  Mr  Tytler  came  to 
show  Dr  Johnson  some  essays  which  he  had 
written  ;  and  my  great  friend,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly obliging  when  thus  consulted,  was 
detained  so  long  that  it  was,  I  believe^  one 
o'clock  before  we  got  into  our  post-chaise.  I 
found  that  we  should  be  too  late  for  dinner  at 
Sir  John  Dalrymple's,  to  which  we  were  engaged: 
but  I  would  by  no  means  lose  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  friend  at  Hawthornden, — of  seeing 
Sam  Johnson  at  the  very  spot  where  Ben  Johnson 
visited  the  learned  and  poetical  Drumniond. 

We  surveyed  Roslin  Castle,  the  romantic  scene 
around  it,  and  the  beautiful  Gothic  chapel,  and 
dined  and  drank  tea  at  the  inn  ;  after  which  we 
proceeded  to  Hawthornden,  and  viewed  the 
caves  ;  and  I  all  the  while  had  Rare  Ben  in  my 
mind,  and  was  pleased  to  think  that  this  place 
was  now  visited  by  another  celebrated  wit  of 
England. 

By  this  time  "  the  waning  night  was  growing 
old,"  and  we  were  yet  several  miles  from   Sir 
John  Dalrymple's.    Dr  J[ohnson  did  not  seem 
much  troubled  at  our  having  treated  the  baronet 
with  so  little  attention  to  politeness  ;  but  when 
I  talked  of  the  grievous  disappointment  it  must 
have  been  to  him  that  we  did  not  come  to  the 
feast  that  he  had  prepared  for  us  (for  he  told  us 
he  had  killed  a  seven-year-old  sheep  on  purpose), 
my  friend  got  into  a  merry  mood,  and  jocularly 
said,  "I  daresay.  Sir,  he  has  been  very   sadly 
distressed  :  nay,  we  do  not  know  but  the   con- 
sequence may  have  been  fatal     Let  me  try  to 
describe  his  situation  in    his    own    historical 
style.    I  have  as  good  a  right  to  make  him  think 
and  talk,  as  he  has  to  tell  us  how  people  thought 
and  talked  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  no  evidence.     All  history,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
supported  by  contemporary  evidence,  is  romance, 
—Stay    now.— Let    us    consider  1" — He    then 
(heartily  laughing  all  the  while)  proceeded  in 
his  imitation,  I  am  sure  to  the  following  effect, 
though  now,  at  the  distance  of  ahnost   twelve 
years,   I   cannot  pretend  to  recollect    all  the 
precise  words  : 

**  Dinner  being  ready,  he  wondered  that  his 
guests  were  not  yet  come.  His  wonder  was 
soon  succeeded  by  impatience.  He  walked 
about  the  room  in  anxious  agitation  ;  sometimes 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  sometimes  he  looked 
out  at  the  window  with  an  eager  gaze  of  expecta- 
tion, and  resolved  in  his  mind  the  various 
accidents  of  human  life.  His  family  beheld 
him  with  mute  concern.  *  Surely,*  said  he,  with 
a  sigh,  *they  will  not  fail  me.*    The  mind  of 
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man  can  bear  a  certain  pressure  ;  but  there  is  a 
point  where  it  can  bear  no  more.  A  rope  was 
in  his  view,  and  he  died  a  Roman  death."* 

It  was  very  late  before  we  reached  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who,  certainly  with  some 
reason,  was  not  in  very  good  humour.  Our  con- 
versation was  not  brilliant.  We  supped,  and 
went  to  bed  in  ancient  rooms,  which  would 
have  better  suited  the  climate  of  Italy  in 
summer,  than  that  of  Scotland  in  the  month  of 
November. 

I  recollect  no  conversation  of  the  next  day, 
worth  preserving,  except  one  saying  of  Dr  John- 
son, which  will  be  a  valuable  text  for  many 
decent  old  dowagers,  and  other  good  company, 
in  various  circles  to  descant  upon.  He  said,  "  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  learnt  to  play  at  cards.  It 
is  very  useful  in  life  :  it  generates  kindness,  and 
consolidates  society."  He  certainly  could  not 
mean  deep  play. 

My  friend  and  I  thought  we  should  be  more 
comfortable  at  the  inn  at  Blackshields,  two 
miles  farther  on.  We  therefore  went  thither 
in  the  evening,  and  he  was  very  entertaining ; 
but  I  have  preserved  nothing  but  the  pleasing 
remembrance,  and  his  verses  on  George  the 
Second  and  Gibber,  and  his  epitaph  on  Pamell, 
which  he  was  then  so  good  as  to  dictate  to  me. 
We  breakfasted  together  next  morning,  and 
then  the  coach  came,  and  took  him  up.  He 
had,  as  one  of  his  companions  in  it,  as  far  as 
Newcastle,  the  worthy  and  ingenious  Dr  Hope, 
botanical  professor  at  Edinburgh.  Both  Dr 
Johnson  and  he  used  to  speak  of  their  good 
fortune  in  thus  accidentally  meeting ;  for  they 
had  much  instructive  conversation,  which  is 
always  a  most  valuable  enjoyment,  and,  when 
found  where  it  is  not  expected,  is  peculiarly 
relished. 

I  have  now  completed  my  account  of  our 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  I  have  brought  Dr 
Johnson  down  to  Scotland,  and  seen  him  into 
the  coach  which  in  a  few  hours  carried  him 
back  into  England.  He  said  to  me  often,  that 
the  time  he  spent  in  this  Tour  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  his  life,  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  lose  the  recollection  of  it  for  five 
hundred  pounds.  I  answered  I  would  not ;  and 
he  applauded  my  setting  such  a  value  on  an 
accession  of  new  images  in  my  mind. 

Had  it  not  been  for  me,  I  am  persuaded  Dr 
Johnson  never  would  have  undertaken  such  a 
journey  ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  assume  some 
merit  from  having  been  the  cause  that  our 
language  has  been  enriched  with  such  a  book 
as  that  which  he  published  on  his  return;  a 
book  which  I  never  read  but  with  the  utmost 
admiration,  as    I    had   such    opportunities  of 

*  "  Essex  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  same  chamber  of  the 
Tower  from  which  his  father  Lord  Capel  had  been  led  to  death, 
and  in  which  his  vrife's  grandfather  bad  inflicted  a  vohintary 
death  upon  himself.  When  he  saw  his  friend  carried  to  what  he 
reckoned  certain  fate,  their  common  enemies  enjojring  the 
spectacle,  and  reflected  that  it  was  he  who  had  forced  Lord 
Howard  upon  the  confidence  of  Russel,  he  retired,  and,  bv  a 
Reman  dtath,  put  an  end  to  his  misery." — Dalryoaple's 
"  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  vol.  i.  p.  36. 


knowing  from  what  very  meagre  materials  it 
was  composed. 

But  my  praise  may  be  supposed  partial ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  insert  two  testimonies  not 
liable  to  that  objection,  both  written  by  gentle- 
men of  Scotland,  to  whose  opinions  I  am  con- 
fident the  highest  respect  will  be  paid,  Lord 
Hailes,  and  Mr  Dempster. 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'  Newhailes^  Feb,  6, 1775. 
"Sir, 

"I  have  received  much  pleasure  and  much 
instruction  from  perusing  *The  Journey*  to 
the  Hebrides. 

"  I  admire  the  elegance  and  variety  of  de- 
scription, and  the  lively  picture  of  men  and 
manners.  I  always  approve  of  the  moral,  often 
of  the  political,  reflections.  I  love  the  bene- 
volence of  the  author. 

"They  who  search  for  faults,  may  possibly 
find  them  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  work 
of  literature. 

"  For  example,  the  friends  of  the  old  family 
say  that  the  ara  of  planting  is  placed  too  late, 
at  the  Union  of  the  two' kingdoms.  I  am  known 
to  be  no  friend  of  the  old  family ;  yet  I  would 
place  the  aera  of  planting  at  the  Restoration  ; 
after  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  had  been  expiated 
in  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  it. 

"Before  the  Restoration,  few  trees  were 
planted,  unless  by  the  monastic  drones :  their 
successors  (and  worthy  patriots  they  were),  the 
barons,  first  cut  down  the  trees,  and  then  sold 
the  estates.  The  gentlemen  at  St  Andrews, 
who  said  that  there  were  but  two  trees  in  Fife, 
ought  to  have  added,  that  the  Elms  of  Balmerino 
were  sold  within  these  twenty  years,  to  m^e 
pumps  for  the  fire-engines. 

"  In  J.  Major  dt  Gestis  Scotorum,  L.  i.  C.  2. 
last  edition,  there  is  a  singular  passage : 

"Davidi  Cranstoneo  conterraneo;  dum  de 
prima  theologiae  licentia  foret,  duo  ei  consocii  et 
familiares,  et  mei  cum  eo  in  artibus  auditores, 
scilicet  Jacobus  Almain  Senonensis,  et  Petrus 
Bruxcellensis,  Praedicatoris  ordinis,  in  Sorbonae 
curia  die  Sorbonico  commilitonibus  suis  publice 
objecerunt,  quod  pane  avenaceo  plebeii  Scoti^ 
sicut  a  quodam  religioso  intellexerant,  vesce- 
bantuKy  ut  virum^  quern  cholericum  noverani^ 
honestis  salibus  tentarent^  qui  hoc  inficiari 
tanquam patriae  dedecus  nisus  est** 

"  Pray  introduce  our  countryman,  Mr  Licen- 
tiate David  Cranston,  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr  Johnson. 

"  The  syllogism  seems  to  have  been  this : 

They  who  feed  on  oatmeal  are  barbarians  ; 

But  the  Scots  feed  on  oatmeal : 

Ergo— 

The  licentiate  denied  the  minor. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  Dav.  Dalrymple." 
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"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ.,  EDINBURGH. 
**  DtmnicAsn,  i6ih  February ^  1775. 

"  My  Dear  Boswell, 

"  I  cannot  omit  a  moment  to  return  you  my 
best  thanks  for  the  entertainment  you  have 
ftirnished  me,  my  family,  and  guests,  by  the 
perusal  of  Dr  Johnson^s  *  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  ; ' — and  now  for  my  sentiments 
of  it.  I  was  well  entertained.  His  descriptions 
are  accurate  and  vivid.  He  carried  me  on  the 
Tour  along  with  him.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
justice  he  has  done  to  your  humour  and  vivacity 
*  The  noise  of  the  wind  being  all  its  own,*  is  a 
bon-mot  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have 
omitted,  and  a  robbery  not  to  have  ascribed  to 
its  author. 

**  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginning 
to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amiss. 
What  he  says  of  the  country  is  true,  and  his 
observations  on  the  people  are  what  must 
naturally  occur  to  a  sensible,  observing,  and 
reflecting  inhabitant  of  a  convenient  Metropolis, 
where  a  man  on  thirty  pounds  a  year  may  be 
better  accommodated  with  all  the  little  wants  of 
life,  than  Col  or  Sir  Allan.  He  reasons  candidly 
about  the  second  sights  but  I  wish  he  had  en- 
Guired  more,  before  he  ventured  to  say  he  even 
doubted  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  unusual 
and  useless  deviation  from  all  the  known  laws 
of  nature.  The  notion  of  the  second  sight  I 
consider  as  a  remnant  of  superstitious  ignorance 
and  credulity,  which  a  philosopher  will  set  down 
as  such,  till  the  contrary  is  clearly  proved,  and 
then  it  will  be  classed  among  the  other  certain, 
though  unaccountable,  parts  of  our  nature,  like 
dreams,  and — I  do  not  know  what. 

"  In  regard  to  the  language,  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  all  his  own.  Many  words  of  foreign 
extraction  are  used,  where,  I  believe,  common 
ones  would  do  as  well,  especially  on  familiar 
occasions.  Yet  I  believe  he  could  not  express 
himself  so  forcibly  in  any  other  style.  I  am 
charmed  with  his  researches  concerning  the 
Erse  language,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  manu- 
scripts. I  am  quite  convinced  ;  and  I  shall 
rank  *Ossian*  and  his  *Fingals'  and  *  Oscars,' 
amongst  the  Nursery  Tales,  not  the  true  history 
of  our  country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  displease, 
for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The  author  neither 
says  he  is  a  Geographer,  nor  an  Antiquarian,  nor 
very  learned  in  the  History  of  Scotland,  nor  a 
Naturalist,  nor  a  Fossilist  The  manners  of  the 
people,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  are  all  he 
attempts  to  describe,  or  seems  to  have  thought 
of.  Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  they  who 
have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of  course 
more  curious  regions,  had  all  possessed  his 
good  sense.  Of  the  state  of  learning,  his  ob- 
servations on  Glasgow  university  show  he  has 
formed  a  very  sound  judgment.  He  under- 
stands our  climate  too,  and  he  has  accurately 
observed  the  changes,  however  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible to  us,  which  Scotland  has  undergone, 


in  consequence  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
internal  peace.  I  could  have  drawn  my  pen 
through  the  story  of  the  old  woman  at  St 
Andrews,  being  the  only  silly  thing  in  the  book. 
He  has  Uken  the  opportunity  of  ingrafting  into 
the  work  several  good  observations,  which  I 
daresay  he  had  made  upon  men  and  things, 
before  he  set  foot  on  Scotch  ground,  by  which  it 
is  considerably  enriched.*  A  long  journey,  like 
a  tall  Maypole,  though  not  very  beautiful  itself, 
yet  is  pretty  enough,  when  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  garlands :  it  furnishes  a  sort  of 
cloak-pins  for  hanging  the  furniture  of  your 
mind  upon  ;  and  whoever  sets  out  upon  a  journey 
without  furnishing  his  mind  previously  with  much 
study  and  useful  knowledge,  erects  a  Maypole 
in  December,  and  puts  up  very  useless  cloak- 
pins. 

"  I  hope  the  book  will  induce  many  of  hb 
countrymen  to  make  the  same  jaunt,  and  help 
to  intermix  the  more  liberal  part  of  them  still 
more  with  us,  and  perhaps  abate  somewhat  of 
that  virulent  antipathy  which  many  of  them 
entertain  against  the  Scotch ;  who  certainly 
would  never  have  formed  those  combinations 
which  he  takes  notice  of,  more  than  their  an- 
cestors, had  they  not  been  necessary  for  their 
mutual  safety,  at  least  for  their  success,  in  a 
country  where  they  are  treated  as  foreigners. 
They  would  find  us  not  deficient,  at  least  in 
point  of  hospitality,  and  they  would  be  ashamed 
ever  after  to  abuse  us  in  the  mass. 

"  So  much  for  the  Tour.  I  have  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  passed  a  winter  in  the 
country ;  and  never  did  three  months  roll  on 
with  more  swiftness  and  satisfaction.  I  used 
not  only  to  wonder  at,  but  pity  those  whose  lot 
condemned  them  to  winter  anywhere  but  in 
either  of  the  capitals.  But  every  place  has  its 
charms  to  a  cheerful  mind.  I  am  busy  planting 
and  taking  measures  for  opening  the  summer 
campaign  in  farming  ;  and  1  find  1  have  an 
excellent  resource,  when  revolutions  in  politics 
perhaps,  and  revolutions  of  the  sun  for  certain, 
will  make  it  decent  for  me  to  retreat  behind  the 
ranks  of  the  more  forward  in  life. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  last  was  a  very  busy 
week  with  you.  I  see  you  as  counsel  in  some 
causes  which  must  have  opened  a  charming 
field  for  your  humorous  vein.  As  it  is  more 
uncommon,  so  I  verily  believe  it  is  more  useful 
than  the  more  serious  exercise  of  reason  ;  and, 
to  a  man  who  is  to  appear  in  public,  more  eclat 
is  to  be  gained,  sometimes  more  money  too,  by  a 
bon-mot^  than  a  learned  speech.  It  is  the  fund 
of  natural  humour  which  Lord  North  possesses, 
that  makes  him  so  much  the  favourite  of  the 
house,  and  so  able,  because  so  amiable,  a  leader 
of  a  party. 

"  I  have  now  finished '  my  tour  of  *  Seven 
Pages.*  In  what  remains,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
my  compliments,  and  those  of  ma  ires  chert 

*  Mr  Orme,  one  of  the  ablest  historians  of  this  a^e,  is  xA  the 
same  opinion.   He  said  to  me, ' '  There  are  in  that  book  tl 


whidu  by  long  revolution  in  the  great  mind  of  Johnson,  ^ve 
been  formed  and  polished— like  pebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean  l** 
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femme^  to  you  and  Mrs  Boswell.     Pray  unbend 
the  busy  brow,  and  frolic  a  little  in  a  letter  to, 
"  My  dear  Boswell, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  George  Dempster."* 

I  shall  also  present  the  public  with  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  concern- 
ing a  passage  in  the  "Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands,"  which  shows  Dr  Johnson  in  a  very 
amiable  light. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Rasay^  April  lo,  1775. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  take  this  occasion  of  returning  you  my 
most  hearty  thanks  for  the  civilities  showji  to 
my  daughter  by  you  and  Mis  BosweU-  Yet, 
though  she  has  informed  me  that  I  am  under 
this  obligation,  I  should  very  probably  have 
deferred  troubling  you  with  msiking  my  acknow- 
ledgments at  present,  if  I  had  not  seen  Dr 
Johnson's  'Journey  to  the  Western  Isles,'  in 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  a  very 
friendly  mention  of  my  family,  for  which  I  am 
surely  obliged  to  him,  as  being  more  than  an 
e(}uivalent  for  the  reception  you  and  he  met 
with.  Yet  there  is  one  paragraph  I  should 
have  been  glad  he  had  omitted,  which  I  am 
sure  was  owmg  to  misinformation  ;  that  is,  that 
I  had  acknowledged  M*Leod  to  be  my  chief, 
though  my  ancestors  disputed  the  pre-eminence 
for  a  long  tract  of  time. 

"  I  never  had  occasion  to  enter  seriously  on 
this  argument  with  the  present  laird  or  his 
grandfather,  nor  could  I  have  any  temptation  to 
such  a  renunciation  from  either  of  them.  I  ac- 
knowledge, the  benefit  of  being  chief  of  a  clan 
is  in  our  days  of  very  little  significancy,  and  to 
trace  out  the  progress  of  this  honour  to  the 
founder  of  a  family,  of  any  standing,  would 
perhaps  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

"  The  true  state  of  the  present  case  is  this : 
the  M'Leod  family  consists  of  two  different 
branches;  the  M*Leods  of  Lewis,  of  which  I  am 
descended,  and  the  M^Leods  of  Harris.  And 
though  the  former  have  lost  a  \'ery  extensive 
estate  by  forfeiture  in  King  James  the  Sixth's 
time,  there  are  still  several  respectable  families 
of  it  existing,  who  would  justly  blame  me  for 
such  an  unmeaning  cession,  when  they  all  ac- 
knowledge me  head  of  that  family;  which,  though 
in  fact  it  be  but  an  ideal  point  of  honour,  is  not 
hitherto  so  far  disregarded  in  our  country,  but 
it  would  determine  some  of  my  friends  to  look 
on  me  as  a  much  smaller  man  than  either  they 
or  myself  judge  me  at  present  to  be.  I  will, 
therefore,  ask  it  as  a  favour  of  you  to  acquaint 
the  Doctor  with  the  difficulty  he  has  brought  me 
to.     In  travelling  among  rival  clans,  such  a  silly 

^  ♦  Every  reader  vrill,  I  am  mire, Join  with  me  in  warm  admira* 
tion  of  the  truly  patriotic  writer  or  this  letter.  I  know  not  which 
most  to  applaud.— that  good  sense  and  liborality  of  mind,  which 
could  see  and  admit  the  defects  of  his  native  country,  to  which 
no  man  is  a  more  zealous  friend  :— or  that  candour,  which  in- 
duced him  to  gi\-e  just  praise  to  the  minbter  whom  he  honestly 
and  strenuous!)'  opposed. 


tale  as  this  might  easily  be  whispered  into  the 
ear  of  a  passing  stranger ;  but  as  it  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  I  hope  the  Doctor  will  be  so 
good  as  to  take  his  own  way  in  undeceiving  the 
public,  I  principally  mean  my  friends  and  con- 
nections, who  will  be  first  angry  at  me,  and  next 
sorry  to  find  such  an  instance  of  my  littleness 
recorded  in  a  book  which  has  a  very  fair  chance 
of  being  much  read.  I  expect  you  will  let  me 
know  what  he  will  write  you  m  return,  and 
we  here  beg  to  make  offer  to  you  and  Mrs 
Boswell  of  our  most  respectful  compliments. 
I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yoiw  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"John  M^Leod." 

"to  the  laird  of  rasay. 

'* London,  A/ayS,  177$. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  the  honour 
to  receive  your  letter,  and  I  immediately  com- 
municated it  to  Dr  Johnson.  He  said  he  loved 
your  spirit,  and  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  smallest  uneasiness  to  you. 
There  is  not  a  more  candid  man  in  the  world 
than  he  is,  when  properly  addressed,  as  you  will 
see  from  his  letter  to  you,  which  I  now  enclose. 
He  has  allowed  me  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  and  he 
says  you  may  read  it  to  your  clan,  or  publish  it 
if  you  please.  Be  assured.  Sir,  that  I  shall  take 
take  of  what  he  has  entrusted  to  me,  which  is  to 
have  an  acknowledgment  of  his  error  inserted 
in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers.  You  will,  I 
daresay,  be  fully  satisfied  with  Dr  Johnson's 
behaviour.  He  is  desirous  to  know  that  you 
are;  and  therdbre,  when  you  have  read  his 
acknowledgment  in  the  papers,  I  beg  you  may 
write  to  me;  and  if  you  choose  it,  I  am  persuaded 
a  letter  from  you  to  the  Doctor  also  will  be  taken 
kind.  I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh  the  week  after 
next. 

"  Any  civilities  which  my  wife  and  I  had  in 
our  power  to  show  to  your  daughter,  Miss 
M*Leod,  were  due  to  her  own  merit,  and  were 
well  repaid  by  her  agreeable  company.  But  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  a  very  unworthy  man  if  I 
did  not  wish  to  show  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
hospitable  and  genteel  manner  in  which  you 
were  pleased  to  treat  me.  Be  assured,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness, 
and  the  happy  hours  which  I  spent  in  Rasay. 

"  You  and  Dr  M*Leod  were  both  so  obliging 
as  to  promise  me  an  account  in  writing,  of  all 
the  particulars  which  each  of  you  remember, 
concerning  the  transactions  of  1745-6.  Pray  do 
not  forget  this,  and  be  as  minute  and  full  as  you 
can;  put  down  everything;  I  have  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  as  much  as  I  can,  authentically. 

"  I  beg  that  you  may  present  my  best  respects 
to  Lady  Rasay,  my  compliments  to  your  young 
family,  and  to  Dr  MTecwi ;  and  my  hearty  good 
wishes  to  Malcolm,  with  whom  I  hope  again 
to  shake  hands  cordially.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be.  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 
"James  Boswell. 
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Advertisement,  written  by  Dr  Johnson,  and 
inserted  by  his  desire  in  the  Edinburgh  news- 
papers :  Referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter.* 

"The  author  of  the  'Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands,'  having  related  that  the  M^Leods  of 
Rasay  acknowledge  the  chieftainship  or  superio- 
rity of  the  M*Leods  of  Sky,  finds  that  he  has 
been  misinformed  or  mistaken!  He  means  in  a 
future  edition  to  correct  his  error,  and  wishes  to 
be  told  of  more,  if  more  have  been  discovered." 

Dr  Johnson's  letter  was  as  follows : 


"TO  THE  LAIRD  OF  RASAY. 

''London,  May  6^  1775. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"Mr  Bos  well  has  this  day  shown  me  a  letter, 
in  which  you  complain  of  a  passage  in  *The 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides.*  My  meaning  is  mis- 
taken. I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  you  had 
personally  made  any  cession  of  the  rights  of 
your  house,  or  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  of  M*Leod  of  Dunvegan.  I  only 
desinied  to  express  what  I  thought  generally 
admitted,  that  the  house  of  Rasay  allowed  the 
superiority  of  the  house  of  Dunveean.  Evefi 
this  I  now  find  to  be  erroneous,  and  will  there- 
fore omit  or  retract  it  in  the  next  edition.  j 

"  Though  what  I  had  said  had  been  true,  if  it   1 
had  been  disaj^reeable  to  you,  I  should  have   I 
wished  it  unsaid;  for  it  is  not  my  business  to 
adjust  precedence.     As  it  is  mistaken,  I  find 
myself  disposed  to  correct,  both  by  my  respect 
for  you,  and  my  reverence  for  truth. 

"  As  I  know  not  when  the  book  will  be  re-   ; 
printed,  I  have  desired  Mr  Boswell  to  anticipate 
the  correction  in  the  Edinburgh  papers.    This 
is  all  that  can  be  done. 

"  I  hope  I  may  now  venture  to  desire  that  my  , 
compliments  may  be  made,  and  my  gratitude 
expressed,  to  Lady  Rasay,  Mr  Malcolm  M*Leod, 
Mr  Donald  M'Queen,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
and  all  the  ladies  whom  I  saw  in  the  island  of 
Rasay;  a  place  which  I  remember  with  too 
much  pleasure  and  too  much  kindness,  not  to 
be  sorry  that  my  ignorance,  or  hasty  persuasion, 
should,  for  a  single  moment,  have  violated  its 
tranquillity. 

"  1  beg  you  all  to  forgive  an  undesigned  and 
involuntary  injury,  and  to  consider  me  as, 
"  Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

"  and  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson.'* t 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  boast  of  my 
own  labours ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  publish- 
ing such  praise  as  I  received  from  such  a  man  as 
Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  after  the  perusal 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  my  Journal 

*  The  original  MS.  is  now  in  my  possession, 
t  Rasay  was  highly  gratified,  and  afterwards  visited  and 
dined  with  Dr  Johnson,  at  his  house  in  London. 


"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

** Edinburgh,  March  7,  1777. 
"My  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  sooner,  for 
your  very  obliging  letter,  and  for  the  singular 
confidence  you  are  pleased  to  place  in  me,  when 
you  trust  me  with  such  a  curious  and  valuable 
deposit  as  the  papers  you  have  sent  me.*  Be 
assured  I  have  a  due  sense  of  this  favour,  and 
shall  faithfully  and  carefully  return  them  to  yoo. 
You  may  rely  that  I  shall  neither  copy  any  part, 
nor  permit  the  papers  to  be  seen. 

"They  contam  a  curious  picture  of  society, 
and  form  a  journal  on  the  most  instructive  plan 
that  can  possibly  be  thought  of;  for  I  am  not 
sure  that  an  ordinary  observer  would  become 
so  well  acquainted  either  with  Dr  Johnson,  or 
with  the  manners  of  the  Hebrides,  by  a  personal 
intercourse,  as  by  a  perusal  of  your  JournaL 
"  I  am  very  truly, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedienti 
*^  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"WiLLLAM  Forbes." 

When  I  consider  how  many  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  this  Tour  are  now  gone  to  "  that 
undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveller  returns,"  I  feel  an  impression  at  once 
awful  and  tender.    Requiescant  in  pace  / 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  persons,  as  it  has 
been  by  one  of  my  friends,  that  he  who  has  the 
power  of  thus  exhibiting  an  exact  transcript  of 
conversations  is  not  a  desirable  member  of 
society.  I  repeat  the  answer  which  I  made  to 
that  uiend : — **  Few,  very  few,  need  be  afraid 
that  their  sayings  will  be  recorded.  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  I  would  take  the  trouble  to 
gather  what  grows  on  every  hedge,  because 
I  have  collected  such  fruits  as  the  Nonpareil 
and  the  BoN  Chretien  ?" 

On  the  other  hand,  how  useful  is  such  a 
faculty,  if  well  exercised !  To  it  we  owe  all 
those  interesting  apothegms  and  memorabilia 
of  the  ancients,  which  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  have  transmitted  to  us.  To 
it  we  owe  all  those  instructive  and  entertaining 
collections  which  the  French  have  made  under 
the  title  of  Ana^  affixed  to  some  celebrated 
name.  To  it  we  owe  the  "Table-Talk"  of 
Selden,  the  "  Conversation  "  between  Ben  John- 
son and  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  Spencers 
"Anecdotes"  of  Pope,  and  other  valuable  re- 
mains in  our  own  language.  How  delighted 
should  we  have  been,  if  thus  introduced  into 
the  company  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Dryden,  of 
whom  we  know  scarcely  anything  but  their 
admirable  writings  I  What  pleasure  would  it 
have  given  us,  to  have  known  their  petty  habits, 

*  In  justice  both  to  Sir  William  Forbes  and  myself,  «•*  it  is 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  papers  which  were  submitted  to  his 
perusal  contained  onlv  an  account  of  our  Tour  from  the  time 
that  Dr  Johnson  and  I  set  out  from  Edinbureh,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  contain  the  eulocium  on  Sir  Wuliam  Forbes, 
which  he  never  saw  till  this  boolc  appeared  in  print;  nor 
did  he  even  know,  when  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  that  this 
Journal  was  to  be  published. 
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their  characteristic  manners,  their  modes  of 
composition,  and  their  genuine  opinion  of  pre- 
ceding writers  and  of  their  contemporaries  I 
All  these  are  now  irrecoverably  lost  Consider- 
ing how  many  of  the  strongest  and  most  brilliant 
effusions  of  exalted  intellect  must  have  perished, 
how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  all  men  of 
distinguished  wisdom  and  wit  have  not  been 
attended  by  friends,  of  taste  enough  to  relish, 
and  abilities  enough  to  register  t^eir  conver- 
sation : 

•*  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignoti()ue  longa 
Kocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.* 

They  whose  inferior  exertions  are  recorded, 
as  serving  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  sayings 
of  such  men,  may  be  proud  of  being  thus  asso- 
ciated, and  of  their  names  being  transmitted 
to  posterity,  by  being  appended  to  an  illustrious 
character. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  it  proper  to  say, 
that   I  have  suppressed*  everything  which   I 

*  Having  found,  on  a  revision  of  the  fint  edition  of  this  work, 
that,  notwithi>tandtng  my  best  care,  a  few  observations  bad 
escaped  me,  which  arose  from  the  instant  impression,  the 
publication  of  which  might  perhaps  be  consider«xl  as  passing 
the  bounds  of  a  strict  decorum,  I  immediately  ordered  that  they 
should  be  omitted  in  the  subscnquent  editions.  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  they  did  not  amount  in  the  whole  to  a  page.  If  any  of 
the  same  kind  are  yet  left,  it  is  owin^  to  inadvertence  alone,  no 
omn  being  more  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  others  than  I  am. 

A  contemptible  scribbler,  of  whom  I  have  learned  no  more 


thought  could  really  hurt  anyone  now  living. 
Vanity  and  self-conceit  indeed  may  sometimes 
suffer.  With  respect  to  what  is  related,  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  "extenuate  nothing,  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice;**  and  with  those 
lighter  strokes  of  Dr  Johnson's  satire,  proceed- 
ing from  a  warmth  and  quickness  of  imagination, 
not  from  any  malevolence  of  heart,  and  which, 
on  account  of  their  excellence,  could  not  be 
omitted,  I  trust  that  they  who  are  the  subject  of 
them  have  good  sense  and  good  temper  enough 
not  to  be  displeased. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  shall  ever  reflect 
with  great  pleasure  on  a  Tour  which  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving  so  much  of  the  en- 
lightened and  mstructive  conversation  of  one 
whose  virtues  ^lill,  I  hope,  ever  be  an  object  of 
imitation,  and  whose  powers  of  mind  were  so 
extraordinary,  that  ages  may  revolve  before  such 
a  man  shall  again  appear. 

than  that,  after  having  disgraced  and  deserted  the  clerical 
character,  he  picks  up  in  London  a  scanty  livelihood  by  scurri- 
lous lampoons  under  a  feigned  name,  has  impudently  and  falsely 
asserted  that  the  passages  omitted  were  defamatory^  and  that 
the  omission  %iras  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory.  The  last 
insinuation  I  took  the  trouble  publicly  to  disprove ;  yet,  like 
one  of  Pope's  dunces,  he  persevered  in  "  the  lie  o'erthrown.** 
As  to  the  diarge  of  defamation,  there  is  an  obvious  and  certain 
mode  of  refuting  it.  Any  person  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
compare  one  edition  with  tne  other,  will  find  that  the  passages 
omitted  were  not  in  the  least  degree  of  that  nature,  but  exactly 
such  as  I  have  repreMsnted  them  in  the  former  part  of  this  note, 
the  hasty  effusion  of  momentary  feelings,  which  the  delicacy  of 
politeness  should  have  suppressed. 
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APPENDIX   (No.  I.) 

Injustice  to  the  ingenious  Dr  Blacklock,  I  publish  the  following  letter 
from  him^  relative  to  a  passage  on  p.  546,  ' 


"TO  JABfES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'£dmdur^k,  Nov,  la,  1785. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Having  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
your  account  of  the  journey  which  you  took  with 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  Western  Isles,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  my  ideas  of  the 
conversation  which  happened  between  the  Doctor 
and  myself  concerning  Lexicography  and  Poetry, 
which,  as  it  is  a  little  different  from  the  delinea- 
tion exhibited  in  the  former  edition  of  your 
Journal,  cannot,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable ;  parti- 
cularly since  I  have  been  informed  that  a  second 
edition  of  that  work  is  now  in  contemplation,  if 
not  in  execution :  and  I  am  still  more  strongly 
tempted  to  encourage  that  hope,  from  consider- 
ing that,  if  everyone  concerned  in  the  conver- 
sations related,  were  to  send  you  what  they  can 
recollect  of  these  collo<]uial  entertainments, 
many  curious  and  interestmg  particulars  mi^ht 
be  recovered,  which  the  most  assiduous  attention 
could  not  observe,  nor  the  most  tenacious  memory 
retain.  A  little  reflection.  Sir,  will  convince 
you,  that  there  is  not  an  axiom  in  Euclid  more 
mtuitive  nor  more  evident  than  the  Doctor's 
assertion  that  poetry  was  of  much  easier  execu- 
tion than  lexicography.  Any  mind  therefore 
endowed  with  common  sense,  must  have  been 
extremely  absent  from  itself,  if  it  discovered  the 
least  astonishment  from  hearing  that  a  poem 
might  be  written  with  much  more  facility  than 
the  same  quantity  of  a  dictionar>\ 

The  real  cause  of  my  surprise  was  what 
appeared  to  me  much  more  paradoxical,  that 
he  could  write  a  sheet  of  dictionary,  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  a  sheet  of  poetry.  He  acknow- 
ledged, indeed,  that  the  latter  was  much  easier 
than  the  former.  For  in  the  one  case,  books 
and  a  desk  were  requisite ;  in  the  other,  you 
might  compose  when  lying  in  bed,  or  walking  in 
the  fields,  &c  He  did  not,  however,  descend  to 
explain,  nor  to  this  moment  can  I  comprehend, 
how  the  labours  of  a  mere  Philologist,  in  the 
most  refined  sense  of  that  term,  could  give  equal 
pleasure  with  the  exercise  of  a  mind  replete  with 
elevated  conceptions  and  pathetic  ideas,  while 
taste,  fancy,  ana  intellect  were  deeply  enamoured 
of  nature,  and  in  full  exertion.  You  may  like- 
wise, perhaps,  remember,  that  when  I  complained 
of  the  ground  which  Scepticism  in  religion  and 
morals  was  continually  gaining,  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  on  my  own  account,  as  my  private  opinions 
upon  these  important  subjects  nad  long  been 


inflexibly  determined.  What  I  then  deplored, 
and  still  deplore,  was  the  unhappy  influence 
which  that  gloomy  hesitation  had,  not  only 
upon  particular  cluuacters,  but  even  upon  life  in 
general ;  as  being  equally  the  bane  ot  action  in 
our  present  state,  and  of  such  consolations  as  we 
might  derive  from  the  hopes  of  a  future. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  remaining,  with  sincere 
esteem  and  respect, 

•^Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"Thomas  Blacklock." 

I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Dr  Blacklock's 
apparent  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Scepticism 
was  not  on  his  own  account  (as  I  supposed),  but 
from  a  benevolent  concern  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  question 
concerning  poetry,  and  composing  a  dictionary, 
I  am  confident  that  my  state  of  Dr  Johnson's 
position  is  accurate.  One  may  misconceive  the 
motive  by  which  a  person  is  induced  to  discuss 
a  particular  topic  (as  in  the  case  of  Dr  Black- 
lock's  speaking  of  Scepticism) ;  but  an  assertion, 
like  that  made  by  Dr  Johnson,  cannot  be  easily 
mistaken.  And  indeed  it  seems  not  very  pro- 
bable, that  he  who  so  pathetically  laments  the 
drudgery  to  which  the  unhappy  lexicographer  is 
doomed,  and  is  known  to  have  written  his  splendid 
imitation  of  Juvenal  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
should  have  had  "  as  much  pleasure  in  writing 
a  sheet  of  a  dictionary  as  a  sheet  of  poetry." 
Nor  can  I  concur  with  the  ingenious  writer  of 
the  foregoing  letter,  in  thinking  it  an  axiom  as 
evident  as  any  in  Euclid,  that  "poetry  is  of  easier 
execution  than  lexicography."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Bailey,  and  the  "mighty  blunderbuss  of 
law,"  Jacob,  wrote  ten  pages  of  their  respective 
Dictionaries  with  more  ease  than  they  could 
have  written  five  pages  of  poetry. 

If  this  book  should  again  be  reprinted,  I  shall, 
with  the  utmost  readiness  correct  any  errors  I 
may  have  committed,  in  stating  conversations, 

Provided  it  can  be  clearly  shown  to  me  that  I 
ave  been  inaccurate.  But  I  am  slow  to  believe 
(as  I  have  elsewhere  observed),  that  any  man's 
memory,  at  the  distance  of  several  years,  can 
preserve  facts  or  sayings  with  such  fidelity  as 
may  be  done  by  writing  them  down  when  they 
are  recent :  and  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  not  upon  memory^  but  upon  what  was 
written  at  the  Hme^  that  the  authenticity  of  my 
Journal  rests. 


No.    II. 

Verses  written  by  Sir  Alexander  (now  Lord)  Macdonald ;  addressed  and 
presented  to  Dr  Johnson,  at  Armidale  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 


Viator,  o  qui  nostra  per  sequoia 
Visurus  agros  Skiaticos  TeniSy 
En  te  salutantes  tributim 
Undique  conglomerantur  oris. 

Donaldianiy^quotquot  in  insulis 
Compesdt  arctis  limitibus  mare ; 
Alitque  jamdudum,  ac  alendoe 
Pisdbus  indigenas  fovebit. 

Ciere  fluctU8  siste,  Procelliger, 
Nee  tu  laborans  perge,  precor,  ratis, 
Ne  conjugem  plangat  marita, 
Ne  doleat  soboles  parentem. 

Nee  te  vicisdm  poeniteat  virum 
Luxisse ; — ^vestro  sdmus  ut  sestuant 
In  corde  luctantes  dolores, 
Cum  feriant  inopina  corpus. 


Quidni  I  peremptnm  clade  tuentibus 
Plus  semper  illo  qui  moritor  pati 
Datur,  doloris  aum  profundos 
Pervia  mens  aperit  recessus. 

Valete  luctus ;— hinc  lacrymabiles 
Arcete  visus : — ibimus,  iHmus 
Superbienti  qua  theatre 
Fingaliae  memorantur  aulae. 

Illustris  hospes  I  mox  spatiabere 
Qua  mens  ruinse  ducta  meatibas 
Gaudebit  explorare  ccetus, 
Buccina  qua  cecinit  triumpbos ; 

Audin  ?  resurgens  spiiat  anhelitu 
Dux  usitato,  susdtat  efficax 
Poeta  manes,  ingruitque 
Vi  soliti  redivivus  horror. 

Ahsena  quassans  tela  gravi  manu 
Sic  ibat  atrox  Ossiani  p&ter : 
Quiescat  um&,  stet  ndelis 
Phersonius  vigil  ad  favillam. 


THE  END. 
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ACCOUNT    OF    JAMES    BOSWELL, 


James  Boswell,  author  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  in  the  language,  was  bom  on 
October  29, 1 740.  His  father  was  Alexander  Bos- 
well,  Lord  Auchinleck,  one  of  the  Scotch  Judges, 
his  mother  Euphemia  Erskine,  of  the  Mar  family. 
He  had  two  sons,  James  and  David.  James  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  first  to  a  private  school,  then 
to  the  High  School.  As  he  led  an  idle,  dis- 
sipated life,  his  father  removed  him  to  Glasgow 
University,  where  he  matriculated  January  8, 
1759.  Here  he  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and,  as 
Mr  Ramsay  tells,  eloped  with  an  actress  to 
London.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  speedily 
abandoned  his  new  faith.  In  London  he  led  a 
wild  life.  In  1762  he  published  his  first  pro- 
duction or  pamphlet,  *^Tne  Cub  at  Newmarket," 
an  undignified  portrait  of  himself  and  his  doings. 
In  November  1761,  he  had,  unknown  to  his 
father,  entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Temple. 
When  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  he  went  on 
writing,  contributing  to  the  ^Scots  Magazine," 
writing  occasional  ''^Squibs,"  such  as  ''  Critical 
Strictures  on  Elvira,''  in  which  his  friends 
Captain  Erskine  and  George  Dempster  had  a 
share ;  also  a  little  volume  of  Letters  interchanged 
between  him  and  Captain  Erskine,  a  trivial,  flip- 
pant pro^iP^ion:  and  "An  Ode  to  Tragedy."  He 
was  S0^/ds4  London  again,  where  he  wished  to 
proci^  ^f  Odjimission  in  the  Foot  Guards,  though 
his  \-P3  iCo{, sisted  on  his  going  to  the  Bar, 
thre  :o  disinherit  him  if  he  did  not  comply. 

At  h  sort  of  compromise,  it  was  arranged 

thb?  L.  jld  go  to  Utrecht,  where  the  Judge 
had  bet'vyTiimsel^  to  study  the  Civil  Law,  the 
son  accepting  the  proposal  as  offering  a  chance 
of  making  a  foreign  tour.  On  May  16, 1763,  he 
was  introduced  to  Dr  Johnson  in  "Tom 
Davies' "  shop.  On  the  Doctor  he  made  a  good 
impression,  and  their  friendship  was  assured. 
On  August  5,  he  set  off  for  Utrecht.  His  father 
had  intended  that  he  should  stay  two  years ;  but, 
after  a  single  term,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
Dutch  young  lady,  whom  he  later  wished  to 
marry ;  and  set  off  on  "  a  grand  tour,"  through 
Europe.  He  visited  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and 
all  notable  persons  that  he  encountered,  and 
at  Rome  cemented  an  intimate  friendship 
with  the  notorious  Wilkes.  He  went  to  Corsica, 
was  treated  with  great  favour  and  distinction  by 
Paoli,  who  seems  to  have  fancied  him.  On  his 
return  he  indulged  in  various  Corsican  extra- 
vagances, waiting  on  Mr  Pitt  in  the  dress  of  a 
Corsican,  and  corresponding  with  him.  He  was 
now  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar.  I  possess  his 
own  copy  of  the  Thesis  which  he  had.  to  submit, 


"De  Supellectile  Legata."  He  at  once  associated 
himself  as  a  sort  of  Volunteer  with  the  famous 
Douglas  Cause,  on  the  side  of  the  claimant 
against  the  House  of  Hamilton.  He  wrote  a  sort 
of  "Pr/«>,"  called  "The  Essence  of  the  Douglas 
Cause,"  and  a  tale,  "Dorando."  He  now  (1768) 
published  his  adventures  in  Corsica,  written  in  his 
own  agreeable  unaffected  style,  which  had  suc- 
cess, passing  rapidly  through  several  editions. 
(An  Italian  version  appeared  so  lately  as  1869.} 

Never  was  there  a  nature  so  inflammatory  in 
regard  to  le  beau  sexe;  single  or  married,  he 
was  always  in  love.  At  Glasgow  University 
he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Wilmot;  at  Utrecht 
with  Mile,  de  Zuyl,  whom  he  had  actually  pro- 
mised to  marry.  Then  came  a  Miss  Blair,  with 
/300  a  year  of  her  own,  and  whom  he  lost  from 
his  own  vacillation  and  capriciousness.  Then 
he  fell  in  love  with  an  Irish  girl,  a  barrister's 
daughter — Miss  Mary  Anne  Boyd  probably — 
for  he  was  with  his  aunt  Boyd  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  who  had  asked  him  over.  He  set  off  in 
1769,  odd  to  say,  accompanied  by  his  cousin 
Miss  Peggie  Montgomerie.  After  a  triumphant 
progress,  where  he  was  received  and  made  much 
of  by  all  the  great  people.  Miss  Montgomerie 
captured  him.  She  was  of  Lanislaw.  Her 
father  was  dead,  and  connected  with  Lord 
Eglinton.  Before  the  marriage  he  made  a 
grotesque  exhibition  at  the  Shakspeare  Jubilee 
at  Stratford.  The  wedding  took  place  on 
November  25, 1769.  The  oddity  was  that  his 
father  selected  thesameday  for  a  second  marriage 
with  Miss  Boswell  of  Balmuta  This  womd 
appear  to  show  that  he  was  much  displeased. 
Mrs  James  Boswell,  there  is  little  doubt,  was 
without  fortune. 

The  marriage  was,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  one, 
and  while  she  lived,  his  wife — a  cold,  practical  lady 
— had  a  restraining  influence  on  his  many  follies. 
His  first  child  was  bom  in  September  1770,  but 
died.  He  now  followed  his  profession  with 
assiduity.  He  received  and  attended  General 
Paoli  in  Scotland,  and  began  his  system  of 
regular  excursions  to  town  to  "wait  on  Dr 
Johnson."  In  1773  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Club,  entirely  owing  to  Johnson's 
influence.  In  the  same  year  he  made  the  Tour 
in  the  Hebrides  with  his  great  friend.  In  1775 
he  entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in 
the  same  year  his  son  Alexander  was  bom. 
But,  unluckily,  he  now  began  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  wine;  his  "head  was  a  bad  one,"  and 
during  his  later  life  he  often  exhibited  himself 
in  very  indecorous  fashion.    His  father  died  in 
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1782,  and  he  became  Laird  of  Auchinleck,  when 
he  began  to  nourish  ambitious  dreams  of 
coming  forward,  and  making  a  figure.  His 
attenc^ce  on  Johnson  began  to  relax.  The 
Sage  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  indeed,  near- 
ing  his  last  sickness.  Boswell  had  attached 
himself  to  a  new  patron,  Sir  James  Lowther,  a 
wealthy  magnate,  but  who,  after  keeping  him  in 
subservient  attendance,  insolently  cast  him  off. 
Through  his  interest,  however,  he  was  made 
Recorder  of  Carlisle.  In  1784  the  good  John- 
son died,  but  his  henchman  was  not  with  him. 
It  is  dear  from  Boswell's  own  account  there 
had  been  a  coldness,  if  not  a  quarrel.  Johnson 
did  not  name  him  in  his  will^  though  he  left  re- 
membrances to  most  of  his  mtimates.  He  was 
now  writing  political  pamphlets, '' Appeals  "  to 
the  people  of  Scotland,  &c.,  and  striving  to  get 
into    Parliament.     But  in    1785  his    book  of 

Johnsonian  conversations — "The  Tour  to  the 
lebrides" — was  published,  and  received  with 
applause.  It  passed  through  three  editions 
within  a  few  years.  In  1786  he  was  called  to  the 
English  Bar,  but  did  not  obtain  business.  He 
was,  in  fact,  too  dissipated  and  unsteady,  and 
his  taste  for  drink  and  other  failings  was  growing. 
Riding  home  one  night,  intoxicated,  he  fdl 
from  his  horse,  and  was  severely  hurt  In  1789 
he  lost  his  wife,  for  whom  he  grieved  sincerely — 
a  loss  that  increased  his  embarrassments,  for  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  looking  after  his  family. 
Almost  at  once,  he  began  to  look  for  a  second 
wife,  seeking  an  heiress.  His  affairs  fell  into 
sad  disorder,  and  he  was  steeped  in  debt. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  getting  ready  his  Magnum 
Opus^  "  The  Life  of  l3r  Johnson,"  which  was  at 
last  published  in  179 1,  in  2  vols  ouarto,  and  was 
well  received.  He  was  offerea  ;^iooo  for  it 
"down,"  but  decided  to  speculate  in  it  himself. 
Its  free  personalities  ana  revelations  involved 
him  in  many  controversies,  from  which  he  ex- 
tricated himself  with  some  spirit  and  cleverness. 
Two  editions  were  issued  in  his  lifetime,  and  he 
had  just  begun  to  prepare  the  third  when  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  shortened  his  life  by  his  habits  and 
drink,  and  dissipation.  He  died  of  a  fever  and 
other  complaints  on  May  19,  1795,  aged  55. 

His  children  were — David,  who  died  early; 
Alexander,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Mr 
Stuart,  a  relative  of  his  own.  The  quarrel 
arose    out    of   an    article    by    Sir    Alexander 


in"Tl^e  Sentinel"  Both  he  and  bis  brodier 
James  were  distinguished  for  their  ardent 
literary  taste  and  "blackletter"  knowledge. 
Of  his  daughters,  Veronica  died  shortly  after 
her  father,  from  an  illness  it  is  said  brought  on 
by  her  affectionate  attendance  at  his  death-bed. 
Euphemia,  her  sister,  behaved  eccentrically — 
wrote  operas,  verses,  and  abandoned  her  lainily 
— a  disastrous  record.  The  third  daughter^ 
Elizabeth,  married  respectably  one  of  her  own 
name.  Sir  A.  BoswelPs  son,  James,  bom  i8o6v 
who  bequeathed  his  estate  to  his  two  daughters. 
Julia,  the  eldest,  married  a  Carlisle  solicitor,  Mr 
Mounsey;  the  other,  Emily,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide. 

Boswell  was  a  voluminous  writer.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  his  works: — 
I.  "Ode  to  Tragedy,"  1761.  2.  "Elegy  on  the 
death  of  an  amiable  young  lady,"  1761.  3. 
"The  Cub  at  Newmarket,"  1762.  4.  "Critical 
Strictures  on  Elvira."  5.  "Letters  between 
Hon.  A.  Erskine  and  J.  Boswell,"  1773.  ^ 
"Account  of  Corsica,  &c"  1768  (three  editions). 
7.  "Essence  of  the  Douglas  Cause,**  1767.  & 
"Dorando,  an  Allegory,"  1767.  9.  **  British 
Essays  in  favour  of  the  brave  Corsicans,"  1769. 
10.  "Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
Hunters  v,  Donaldsons,"  1774.  11.  "  Letter  to 
the  People  of  Scotland,"  1783  (two  editions); 
12.  "  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  "  (on  the 
Union),  1785.  13.  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,"  1785  (three  editions).  14.  "Con- 
versation with  George  III.,"  179a  15.  •'John- 
son's letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,*  1770.  16. 
"  No  Abolition  of  Slavery,"  1791.  17.  "  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson"  (two  editions).  18.  "Correc- 
tions and  Additions"  (second  edition,  a  series 
of  papers).  19.  "The  Hypochondriac,"  1777. 
"Remarks  on  the  Profession  of  Player,"  177a 
He  had  besides  planned  over  a  dozen  books. 

The  principal  and  important  editions  of  the 
Life  of  Johnson  are:— the  author's  own  two^ 
1791,  1793 :— the  third  edited  by  M^lone— 
which  in  its  turn  passed  through  m:  ions: 

Mr  Croker's  in  1831,  but  recast  la  850: 

Mr  R.  Carruthers',  185 1:  that  by  m^  ,  issiied 
in  1874,  with  a  new  edition  in  1888,  \  nich  i4ras 
furnished  with  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  the 
editions,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Tedder,  F.S.A. :  the 
Rev.  Mr  Napier's  edition,  1884,  and  finally, 
the  over-elaborated  edition  of  Dr  Birkbecl^ 
HilL  \ 
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Abemethy,  Tohn.  b.  168&  d.  1740.  An  Irlah  Presbyterian 
divine  of  oeleority,  in  toe  nortn  of  Ireland.  Hb  reusuinoe 
to  ecclesiastical  government  brought  about  a  division  of 
the  Presbycerians  into  "subicribera  and  oon-Bubscriberk'* 
He  wrote  ^'  Discourses  on  the  Attributes."  He  was  of  the 
tame  family  as  the  physician. 

Abington,  Frances,  b.  1731,  d.  181 5.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
oomedy  actresses  of  the  Garrick  sdiool.  Her  &ther  was  a 
private  soldier  and  cobbler.  She  began  as  a  flower  giri. 
She  had  wonderful  taste  in  dress— were  were  Abtngton 
caps— and  had  a  pboe  in  "  smart  *  society. 

Adam,  Robert,  b.  1798,  d.  1799.  Four  brothers,  two  of  whom 
were  celebrated  arcnitects.  A  great  portion  of  London  was 
built  by  them— the  Adelphi,  Portbmd  Place,  Harley  and 
Weymouth  Streets,  Fitsroy,  Bedford,  and  other  Souares. 
Robert  Adam  was  a  most  accomplished  man,  being  architect, 
decorator,  designer  of  ornaments,  chimney-pieces,  iron- 
work,  etc 

Adams,  W.,  D.D.,  b.  1706.  d.  1789.  After  serving  as  curate 
and  rector  in  Shropsnire  and  Shrewsbury,  oe  became 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  1775.  He  wrote 
against  Hume,  but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  Johnson's 
tutor  and  friend. 

Agutter,  W.,  b.  11$%,  d.  1835.  In  Boswell's  Work  we  6nd 
abundance  of  toese  oddly*named  personages  who  are  rarely 
met  elsewhere.  A  noted  preacher,  and  chaplain  to  a 
female  orphan  asylum.  The  sermon  mentioned  by 
Boewell  was  entitled  "  The  Difference  between  the  Death 
of  the  Rishteousand  the  Wicked,  illustrated  in  the  i 
of  Dr  S.  Johnson  and  David  Hume,  Esq.*" 


Akerman,  Mr,  b.  iras,  d.  1793.    The  kee] 
Mr  Boswell's  '*  esteemed  friend.' 


eper  of  Newgate,  and 
As  we  know,  Roswell 


was  fond  of  talking  to  criminals,  and  "  attending  them  to 
execution."  Akerman  figures  in  '*  Bamaby  Rudge."  He 
left  some  ;C  10,000  behind  him,  the  fruits  of  hb  profitable 
office. 

Anderson.  John,  b.  1796,  d.  1T06.  He  was  noteworthy  for 
founding  an  Educational  CMlege  at  Glasgow,  intended  for 
the  **  Unacademical  CUsses." 

Arbutbnot,  John^  M.D.,  b.  cirem  1658,  d.  1735.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Swift,  and  hb  co-worker.  He  wrote  '*  Martinus 
Scriblerus."-'Oohn  Bull,-  &c 

Argyle,  I>uchess  of.  One  of  the  famous  beauties,  the  Gunnings. 
She  had  been  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  was  mother  of  two 
Dukes.  She  was  also,  three  years  after  Johnson's  visit, 
created  Baroness  Hamilton.  Her  sister  married  Lora 
Coventry. 

Argyle,  John,  Duke  of.  b.  1793,  d.  1896.  Thb  host  of  Johnson's 
was  the  fifth  Duke. 

Armstrong,  Dr,  b.  1709,  d.  1779.  Physician,  essayist,  and  poet, 
with  a  rather  remarkable  ntstory.  He  wrote  medical  works, 
and  became  an  armv  doctor.  **  The  Economy  of  Love  **  b 
one  of  hb  works.  His  friendshto  and  quarrels  with  Wilkes 
amused  the  town.  He  wrote  a ^*  didactic"  poem  on  "  The 
Art  of  Preserving  the  Health,"  and  was  ridiculed  by 
Churchill  for  hb  ''^musty  lectures  on  benevolence." 

Asaph  St,  Bishop  of.  This  bbhop,  "  whom  no  one  minded  at  a 
rout,**  was  Jonathan  Shipley,  D.D.    He  published  **  Scr- 


Ashmole,  Blias,  b.  1617.  d.  ifios.  Founded  the  Aahmolean 
Museum,  Oxford.    At  one  tune  an  alchembt. 

Astle.  Thomas,  b.  1733.  d.  1S03.  A  learned  antiooary  and 
F.R.S.  He  was  bred  an  attorney,  but  abandoned  the 
profession,  and  was  employed  to  make  the  Harleian  MSB. 
Catalogue,  when  he  probably^  met  Johnson.  Hb  sreat 
work  was  on  the  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  "The 
History  and  Origin  of  Writing" (178A  He  had  made  a 
valuable  collection  of  rare  MS.  codicils,  etc.,  which  he  left 
to  the  Buckingham  family  for  a  nominal  snm  of  Zsoo> 
They  have  since  sold  at  enormous  prices. 

Aston,  '*  Molly,"  afterwards  Mrs  Brodie,  to  whom  Johnson  was 
devotedly  attached.  He  told  Mrs  Thrale  that  her  lettecs 
should  be  the  last  he  would  destroy. 

Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  b.  1669,  d.  1739.  Imprisoned 
on  suspicion  of  treason  in  1799,  dq^ved  of  hb  aee,  and 


Ballow,  Tboanas,  b.  1707,  d.  1789.  Was  the  author  of  a  book 
on  "  Equity.^  He  was  also  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  old  Philosophy. 

Barbauld^  Anna  L.,  b.  1743,  d.  1893.  She  was  Miss  Aildn,  and 
mamed  Rev.  Mr  Barluiuki  in  177^  She  and  her  father,  Dr 
Aikin,  wrote  the  popular  "Evenings  at  Home."  Sheabo 
wrote  "  Hjrmns." 

Baretti.  J.,  b.  1716,  d.  1784.  He  wrote  travels,  dictionaries,  «tc. ; 
and  was  tutor  in  Mrs  Thrale's  family.    She  gives  a  curious 


account  of  hb  hatred,  and  of  hb  libeflous  attacks  on  i 

Barnard,  Dr  Thomas,  b.  1798,  d.  1806.  The  son  of  a  fortunate 
divine,  who  had  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
whose  life  was  a  long  series  of  promotions.  He  was  mada 
Dean  of  Derrv  by  hb  father,  who  was  Bishop  of  that  place. 
He  was  a  F.R.S.,bad  n^eat  social  eifts,  belonged  to  many 
clubs  and  societies,  and  ts  mentioned  by  Goldsmith  as  "  this 
good  Dean."  In  1780  he  became  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  in 
1794  was  traa^erred  to  Limerick.  He  was  father*in-law  of 
Lady  Anne  Barnard. 

Barnes,  Rev.  John,  b.  1654^  d.  1719.  Author  of  a  "Life  of 
Edwrard  Ul."  He  edited  with  much  learning  Homer, 
Euripides,  and  Anacreon.    He  was  also  a  poet. 

Barry,  John,  M.  D.,  b.  176^,  d.  iSas.  An  Irish  doctor  of  rmota 
at  Cork.  He  wrote  chiefly  on  fevers,  and  founded  a  Fmr 
Hospital.  In  the  aocouou  of  him  no  mention  b  made  of 
his  coming  to  London.  There  b  a  strange  story  of  his 
reviving  a  man  from  death,  who  for  the  rest  of  hb  life 
persecuted  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  become  a  sort  of 
second  father  to  him. 

Barry,  Spranger,  b.  1719,  d.  1777.  He  took  a  part  in  Johoson's 
"  Irene."  A  fine  player,  with  a  tender  manner  and  tones 
that  captured  all  hearts.  He  was  at  one  time  ('750)  pot 
Ibrwarcl  as  a  rival  to  Oarrick,  both   playing  **  Romeo" 


against  each  other. 


plagut 
mself  b 


le  on  both  your 


was  said.  He  ruined  hinMelf  by  theatrical  specuhuiona  in 
Dublin,  and  gradually  sank  into  decay  of  health  and  repotap 
tioo.  He  was  married  to  a  well-known  actress,  Mrs  Dsinoer. 
Beaton.  Cardinal,  b.  1494,  d.  1546.  Archbbhop  of  St  Andrews* 
Chief  of  the  Regency  and  Oiancclhar;  killed  by  a  party  off 
Reformers. 
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Beattie,  Dr  James,  b.  1735,  d.  1803.  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Aberdeen.  Wrote  an  "Essay  on  Truth."  which  brought 
him  a  pension  of  ;C3oo :  also  a  poem,  "  The  Minstrel,"  still 
admired. 

Beanclerk,  Lady  Diana,  b.  173^,  d.  x8oS.  DanghCer  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Marlborough.^  In  1768  she  was  divorced 
from  her  husband,  Lord  Uolingbroke,  to  whom  she  had 
been  married  in  1767,  and  two  days  later  was  married  to 
Mr  Tophain  Reauclerk,  her  companion  in  the  tripes. 
She  was  described  as  "handsome,  and  agreeable,  and 
ingenious."  She  was  an  accomplished  artist,  ana  her 
designs  were  engraved  by  Uartolozsi.  Walpole  was  en- 
raptured with  some,  which  he  en.shrined  in  his  closet.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  she  was  harshly  treated  by  her  seoood 
husband. 

Beanclerk,  To|^am,  b.  1739,  d.  1780.  Son  of  Lord  Sydney 
Beauclerk.  He  was  named  Topham  after  a  wealthy  squire 
and  M.P.,  to  whose  estate  he  succeeded.  He  was  a  man  of 
elegant  tastes  and  pleasant  social  gifts.  He  formed  a  fine 
library  of  30,000  volumes,  rich  in  every  department. 

Bellamy,  George  Anne,  or  Georgiana,  b.  1731,  d.  1788.  A  strange, 
wild  actress,  with  a  troubled  career.     Her  mother  was  a 

Quakeress.  When  at  school  her  mother  eloped  with  Lord 
yralwley.  Ambassador  to  Spain.  She  ^ox  acquainted  with 
Garrick,  and  going  on  the  stage  acted  with  fire  and  passion. 
Her  beauty  was  part  of  the  attraction,  and  she  became  a 
leading  performer.  Her  memoirs  are  a  curious  and  un- 
blushing  record  of  the  career  of  a  lady  of  "  easy  virtue." 
She  sank  into  decay  and  distress. 

Berenger,  R.,  d.  1784.  An  accomplished  man,  and  Gentleman 
Of  the  Horse  to  George  III.  "  Everybody's  favourite," 
Hannah  More  called  him.  He  wrote  on  "  Horsemanship," 
but.  Tailing  into  difficulties,  had  to  protect  his  liberty  by 
the  privilege  of  the  palace. 

BickerstaflT,  Isaac,  b.  about  1735,  d.  about  I787-90.  An  Irish 
dramatist  of  talent.  Wrote  "Love  in  a  Village,"  1763; 
"  Lionel  and  Clarissa,"  1768.  He  had  to  fly  the  country, 
owing  to  a  shameful  charge. 

Blacklock,  Dr,  b.  1721,  d.  1791.  The  blind  poet  and  clergy- 
man. His  poems  were  issued  in  1745.  He  made  transla- 
tions of  works  for  the  blind. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  b.  i6qo^  d.  1799.  A  phjrsician  and 
epic  poet.  He  published  "  Ring  Arthur,  an  Heroic  Poem," 
in  1695,  was  admired  by  Locke,  but  attacked  by  John  Dennis. 
He  was  constantly  being  attacked  and  ridiculed  by 
Tom  Brown,  Garth,  and  other  wits.  He  wrote  "  Elvira," 
an  epic,  and  other  ponderous  poems.  He  was  a  most 
voluminous  and  copious  writer  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 

Bladcstone,  Sir  W.,  b.  1733,  d.  1780.  Was  Lecturer  at  Oxford 
in  1753.     He  is  famed  for  his  "  Commentaries,"  1765. 

Blagden,  Sir  Charles,  b.  2748,  d.  xSao.  A  highly  scientific 
phyKician.  He  wrote  on  medicine  and  antiquities ;  was 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  1784.  He  also  served 
with  the  British  Army  in  the  Campaign  of  1814.  Caven- 
dish, the  famous  cheini&t,  left  him  j£  16,000. 

Blair,  Robert^  b.  1699,  d.  1746.  His  great  poem  "The  Grave," 
published  in  1743,  was  much  admired  in  its  day,  and  now 
enjoys  respect. 

Blair,  [>r  Huj^h,  b.  1718,  d.  1800.  A  clever  man  of  great  social 
gifts  and  influence.  He  was  the  first  Lecturer  on  the  Beiles 
Lettrn  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  hi.<f  l..ectures  had  great 
success  when  published.  His  sermons  were  extravagantly 
admired,  translated,  etc.,  some  of  his  volumes  passing 
through  nineteen  and  twenty  editions. 

Bocage,  Mdme,  b.  1710,  d.  180a.  A  French  poetess,  wife  of  a 
General  at  Dieppe.  Her  maiden  name  was  Le  Page. 
During  her  life  she  was  loaded  with  praises  and  honours 
for  her  compositions,  from  academies,  etc.,  much  as  was 
Madame  de  Stael.  Her  travelling  letters  from  England 
and  other  places  to  her  sister  are  more  admired  than  her 
poems.  One  of  these  is  an  imitation  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Boerhave,  b.  1668,  d.  1738.  A  famous  Dutch  physician  and 
wiiter. 

Boileau,  N.,  b.  1636,  d.  1711.  Wrote  Satires,  "Le  Lutrio," 
"  Art  of  Poetry." 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  b.  1678,  d.  2751.  After  being  Secretary  of 
State  in  1710,  he  had  to  fly  to  Prance.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  in  1714.  He  came  back  to  England  in  174a.  His 
writings  were  much  read  in  their  day — "The  Patriot 
King  and  "  Letters  on  History."  He  was  the  friend  of 
Pope. 

Booth,  Barton,  b.  1681,  d.  1733.  This  eminent  actor  was  the 
son  of  a  squire,  and  received  a  gentleman's  education  at 
Westminster  School.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Dublin,  under  Ashbury.  His  fine  style  of  acting  finally 
established  him  as  a  favourite  in  London,  and  he  secured 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Lord  Bolin;'broke  and 
others.  He  became  one  of  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  He  married  a  dancer.  Cibber  gives  an  account 
of  him  io  his  "Apology." 


1766.     A  Scotch 
He   wrote    a    *< 
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Boothby,  Miss  Hill,  b.  1708,  d.  1756.  Dai^rhtOT  of  Sir  Brooka 
Booth  by,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  William.  She  aeeflB  ta 
have  been  a  person  of  elevated  mystical  and  MetboJisiic 
piety.  Johnson's  letters  to  her  are  in  ao  extraordioarf 
stram.  She  is  his  "  sweet  angel "  and  "  dearest  dear  "—he 
is  very  pathetic  and  passionate  in  his  wishes  that  she  shooM 
take  care  of  herself,    She  was  dying  at  the  time. 

Boacawen,  Mrs.  This  agreeable  lady,  so  highly  praiMd  by 
Boswell,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Granville  M  St  Clair,  m 
Kent,  and  married  an  Admiral  in  174a.    She  died  1S05. 

Boscovitdi,  P^re,  Joseph  Roger,  d.  17B7.  A  Jesuit,  cekbnted 
for  his  mathematical  gifts.  He  was  professor  at  the  Roiaaa 
College,  and  author  <A  a  Latin  poem  oa  the  sabicct  of 
"  Eclipses." 

Boswell,  veronica.  This  daughter  of  Bosw«ll  died  only  fan 
months  after  her  father,  her  death — she  was  io  a  coo* 
sumption— being  accelerated  by  her  affectionate  attmdanre 
on  him.    She  was  only  three-and>twenty. 

Boufflers,  Comtesse  de,  nit  SaugeoHj  b.  17*41   d.    1800.     A 
woman  of  wit  and  lively  manners;  intimate  with  1 
She  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Mdme.  du  Defland. 

Boulton,  Mathew,  b.  1798.  d.  1809.  This  great  and 
mechanic  is  notable  tor  the  faith  be  put  in  Ji 
invention  of  the  steam-engine,  in  which  he  sank  abooi 
;£50,ooo.  After  years  of  failure  it  was  nuule  to  pay.  He 
coined  pennies  and  introduced  gas  into  Birmingham.  His 
character,  as  described  by  Mr  Smiles,  was  staunch  and 
interesting. 

Bower,  Arch.,  b.  1680,  d. 
nounced  nia  religion. 
Popes." 

Bowver,  Wm.,  b.  1690,  d.  177^*  Printer  to  the  two  HooMa 
Wrote  a  work  on  "  The  Origin  of  Printing." 

Brocklesby,  Richard,  b.  1739,  d.  1797.  He  came  finon  Coifc, 
and  was  at  school  with  Burke.  He  studied  at  Leydcn. 
He  became  a  learned  and  successful  physician,  and  w.is  one 
of  the  Johnsonian  circle.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Sir  J. 
Elliot. 

Brooke,  Henry,  b.  1706,  d.  r785.  He  was  a  poet  and  dramatist 
His  "  Earl  of  Essex  "  and  Gustavus  Vasa  "  were  popalar. 
He  also  wrote  "  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  a  novel, 
in  our  time. 

Brown,  L.,  or  "  Capability  "  Brown,  b.  17x5,  d.  ryya.     A 

landscape  gardener ;  had  been  at  Stowe  ;  obtained  his  aide 
name  frum  his  using  the  phrase  that  every  place  he  advised 
upon  had  "  great  capability." 

Brown,  Sir  Thomas,  b.  1605.  d.  1689.^  A  ^ysioan,  Wrotey  is 
quaint  and  forcible  style,  "  Religio  Medico  *  (i64«i  and 
Treatise  00  "  Urn*Burial."  Lamh  was  a  great  adimrcrof 
his. 

Browne,  Hawkins  Isaac,  b.  1706,  d.  1760.  He  published  a  Latis 
puem,  "  De  Animi  Immurtalitate,"  but  is  better  known  for 
bis  witty  parody,  "  A  Pipe  of  Tobacco." 

Browne,  John,  b.  1715,  d.  1766.    Wrote  poems,  satires,  and  two 

plays,    which    h.id    success:     "  Uarbarossa "    (1754X    ^uid 

Athelstane'*  (1756).      His  fame,  however,   re^ts    00   his 

"E»tinuite"  of  the   manners  and   principles  of  the  tinc^ 

which  ran  through  many  editions,    lie  also  wrote  sermons. 

Bruce,  James,  b.  1730,  d.  1794.  A  celebrated  traveller  of 
wonderful  energy  and  perseverance.  Succeeding  in  inter 
esting  influential  friends  in  his  plans,  he  Ml  off  in  1768  to 
look  for  the  source  of  the  Nile.  He  travelled  throuf^ 
Abyssinia  and  found  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile  in  177a 
He  returned  in  1773  and  published  bis  "  Travels." 

Bryant,  Jacob,  b.  1715,  d.  1804.  A  well-read  scholar  and 
enquirer.     Wrote  on  ancient  Mythology. 

Brydone,  Patrick,  b.  1741,  d.  x8i8.  Wrote  a  "Tour  throng 
Sicily"  (1773)- 

Buchanan,  George,  b.  1506,  d.  1589.  Tutor  of  James  I„  and 
a  fierce  and  scurrilous  opponent  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scoc& 
He  wrote  on  Scotch  history,  also  Latin  poems,  and  aversioo 
of  the  P&alins  in  the  same  tongue. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  b.  1685,  d.  17.7.  Best  known  for  his  con- 
nection with  Addison.  He  was  a  writer  of  "papers"  ia 
periodicals.     He  committed  suicide. 

Burke,  Edmund,  b.  179a,  d.  1797.  Perhaps  the  most  solid  and 
generally  distinguisthed  of  all  English  orators.  He  was  bora 
in  Ireland  and  never  lost  his  brogue.  He  was  affection- 
ately  rej^arded  by  his  friends.  He  wrote  "  A  Treatise  oa 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful." 

Burke,  Richard.  The  great  Burke's  son,  whom  his  father 
rej^arded  with  extravaj^ant  affection,  and  a  firm  laith  ia  hh 
abilities.     He  was  a  failure  in  public  life. 

Burney,  Dr  Charles,  b.  1796,  d.  1814.  One  of  the  most  iatereit^ 
ing  and  accomplished  men  of  the  Johrn^nian  circle.  Aa 
admirable  musician,  good  musical  historian,  pleasant 
traveller,  good  composer  and  execut«mt^  and  of  great  sadal 
charm.  He  was  the  father  of  clever  Miss  Buraey,  and  of  a 
learned  critic  and  scholar. 
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Burney,  Fanny,  later  Madame  D'Arblay,  b.  jjpv,  d.  i&io. 
Bottwell  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of  Johnson  s  admiration 
for  her.  and  tells  that  in  her  "Diary "she  gives  every 
particular,  much  exaggerated.  ^  She  wrote  **EveIina  ' 
(1777),  and  "Cecilia."  She  married  a  lefugee  foreigner, 
M.  A.  D'Arblay  (i793)*  Her  son  was  incumbent  of  Ely 
Chapel. 

Barton,  Robert,  b.  1576,  d.  1639.  "The  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly  "  was  published  in  i6m,  and  the  author's  name  given 
as  Democratu.«i,  Junior.  *'Hsdf  our  modem  books  are 
decanted  out  of  the  Anatomy."  Sterne  decanted  a  good 
deal. 

Bate,  John,  third  E^l,  b.  1^13,  d.  179a.  Favourite  of  the  King's 
mother,  and  of  the  Kmg  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  but 
was  driven  from  oflice.  ne  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  Scotch  incursion  so  much  derided  by  Johnson.  Ue  was 
grossly  attacked  by  Wilkes. 

Batter,  Dr,  b.  1714^  d.  1806.  A  leacUng  physician  at  Derby, 
and  afterwards  m  London. 

Bjrng.  Admiral,  b.  1704,  d.  2 737*  Fiulcd  in  hu  attack  on  the 
French  at  Minorca  in  1756,  and  was  tried  and  executed  in 
consec|uence ;  a  step,  however  harsh,  which  raised  the  re> 
nutation  of  his  country  for  Spartan  severity,  and  made 
Voltaire  utter  his  oft*quoted  speech :  "/M«r  tnamrmgitr  U* 
autrts." 

Cadell,  Thomas,  b.  1743,  d.  i8oa.  One  of  the  Johnsonian 
publishers,  an  alderman,  and  friend  of  Gibbon. 

Camoridge,  R.  Owen,  b.  17 17,  d.  i8oa.  A  well<to<do  poet  and 
satirist,  better  known  for  his  villa  00  the  Thames.  Wrote 
the  "Scribbleriad." 

Camden,  Lord,  Charles  Pratt,  b.  17 13.  A  distinffnishcd  lawyer, 
who  rose  to  be  Chief-Justice,  C.P.  Chancellor,  Baron,  and 
Earl.  He  tried  Wilkes  (176^),  and  decided  the  c]uestion  of 
General  Warrants.    The  intimate  friend  of  Garrick. 

Ounpbell,  Archibald,  d.  1744.  The  Nonjuring  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  in  the  Reliellion  of  1685,  and  fled  to  Surinam. 
In  1711  he  became  a  bishop.  He  tried  to  enter  into  relations 
with  the  Eastern  Church.  He  later  resigned  his  office,  and 
formed  a  community  of  his  own.  He  managed  to  secure  all 
the  papers  of  the  Scotch  Church  from  the  Reformation  time, 
and  refused  to  give  them  up. 

Capel,  Edward,  b.  1713.  d.  1781.  Originally  inspector  of  plays, 
which  led  him  to  the  critical  study  of  Shakxpeare  and  the 
Elinbethan  dramatists.  In  1768  he  published  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  which  had  uken  him  twenty  years  to  prepare. 
His  aim  was  to  secure  a  pure  and  accurate  text. 

Carter,  Mrs  Elizabeth,  b.  1717,  d.  1B06.  One  of  the  "blue," 
but  really  learned,  literary  ladies,  dauehter  of  Dr  K.  Carter. 
The  eminent  oculist,  Mr  Brudenell  Carter,  is  of  the  same 
family,  as  be  has  informed  me.  She  knew  nearly  all  the 
principal  languaees,  and  in  a  8cholar*like  way.  She  has 
been  called  tne  English  Dader.  Her  most  nouble  books 
are  translations  of  Newton's  Philosophy  and  of  Epictetus. 

Chalmers.  George,  b.  174a,  d.  1835.  One  of  the  most  industrious 
and  laborious  writers.  He  went  to  America,  and  on  his 
return  published  "  Lives,"  and  Antiouarian  Works,  "Cale- 
donia,"  1807,  and  a  vast  number  of  dry  but  learned  books. 
He  took  Ireland's  side  in  the  case  of  the  Shakespeare 
Forgeries,  and  tried  to  write  against  Malone's  exposure. 

Chalmers,  H.,  b.  1759,  d*  '^34.  Son  of  a  printer.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  no  man  ever  edited  so  many  works  for 
the  Booksellers.  Editions,  Commentaries,  Lives,  Prefaces, 
British  Callings,  Obituaries.  Dictionary  of  Biography- 
such  were  the  departments  of  his  labour. 

Chambers,  Sir  Robert,  b.  1737,  d.  1803 ;  a  Newcastle  man.  He 
was  Vinerian  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  in  1774  was 
appointed  Judge  of  a  new  Court  at  Bengal.  In  1799  he 
returned  to  England  And  refused  a  Peerage,  owing  to  his 
lack  of  means  to  support  it.  His  wife,  the  beautiful  Fanny 
Wilton,  survived  till  1839. 

Chambers,  Sir  W.,  R.A.,  b.  i7a6,  d.  1796.  A  very  distinguished 
architect.  His  chief  work  is  Somerset  House.  ^  His  designs 
are  found  all  over  the  kingdom.  Portions  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  are  his.  He  was  an  author,  and  wrote  *'  Chinese 
Architecture,"  "Agricultural  Gardening,"  and  "Civil 
Architecture.** 

Cbamier,  Antony,  was  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  member 
of  "The  Club."  Died  1780.  Captain  Chamier,  the  sea* 
novelist  of  our  time,  was  of  his  family. 

Cbaoone,  Mrs,  b.  1797,  d.  1801.  Described  as  "Moralist." 
She  wrote  "  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind." 

Charlemont,  Earl  of,  b.  1798,  d.  1799.  A  well<ultured  Irish 
nobleman.  When  a  young  man  he  travelled  abroad. 
Returning,  he  took  a  useful  part  in  Irish  politics,  and  in 
1764  lived  much  in  London  in  the  Johnsonian  set,  with 
whom  he  was  a  favourite.  Eittering  more  ardently  into  the 
Irish  struggle,  be  took  the  lead  in  the  Volunteer  movement 
of  178a,  and  became  Commander.  Hb  beautiful  Dublin 
house,  built  for  him  by  his  friend  Chaml«ers,  is  now  a  public 
office,  and  his  country  house,  where  he  had  arected  an 
Italian  temple,  a  religious  establishment. 


Charles  Edward,  Prince,  The  Pretender,  b.  1790,  d.  1788.  He 
was  grandson  of  James  II.  His  story  is  told  by  Boswell. 
He  married  the  Princess  Stolberg,  and  ran  a  dissipated, 
drunken  course  in  his  old  age. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  b.  1744,  d.  November  1818.  Daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg'Strelitz.  She  wa«  a  sagacious 
woman,  with  elegant  accomplishments — could  draw,  play, 
etc  Her  letters  have  been  privately  published  by  Mr  Vernon 
Harcourt. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  W.  Pitt,  b.  1708,  d.  1778.  At  first  M.P.  for 
Old  Sarum.  Admired  as  an  eminent  patriot.  He  strangely 
shrank  from  publicity  in  advanced  life.  Died  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     He  corresponded  with  Uoswell. 

Cbattertonj  Thomas,  bom  1753  ;  committed  suicide,  1770,  when 
only  eighteen.  Clerk  to  a  Bristol  attorney.  Forged  old 
poems,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Rowley, 
a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  were  imposed 
upon,  the  poems  having  wonderful  merit. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Domer  Stanhope,  b.  1694,  d.  1773.  A. 
remarkable  character  of  the  Johnsonian  era.  He  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  174c ;  Secretary  of  State  1746.  He 
is  best  known  by  Johnson  s  iamous  letter,  and  his  "  Letters 
to  his  Son  "(1774;- 

Cheyne,  Dr,  interesting  to  Boswell  and  Johnson,  because  he 
wrote  on  depression  of  the  mind  :  "The  English  Malady." 
He  was  F.R.S.,  and  also  wrote  a  work  on  "Fluxions." 
He  died  1741. 

Cholmondeley,  Mrs,  sisterof  " Peg"  Woffington.a  lively,  "airy" 
lady,  married  to  the  Hon.  ana  Rev.  Mr  Cholmondeley.  One 
of  this  family  married  into  the  Bellingham  family,  in  IxMith, 
Ireland,  represented  by  the  present  Sir  Henry  Bellingham, 
Bart. 

Churton,  Rev.  Ralph,  b.  1754,  d.  1B3X.  A  farmer's  son,  sent  to 
Oxford  by  Dr  T.  Townson.  He  became  a  Fellow,  and 
after  various  preferments  was  named  Archdeacon  of  St 
David's.    He  wrote  many  religious  works. 

Cibber,  Colley,  b.  1671,  d.  1757.  Son  of  a  German  sculptor-;^ 
Kyber  or  Cyber  —  an  actor,  dramatist,  and  wit.  ^  His 
comedies  have  great  merit,  and  his  "  Apology,"  containing 
vivacious  sketches  of  actors,  is  a  Classic.  He  was  grossly 
assailed  by  Pope. 

Cibber,  Mrs  Susannah,  a  much  admired  actress,  with  a  tender 
style,  sister  of  Dr  Ame,  and  married  to  Theo  Cibber,  son 
of^Colley ;  died  1766. 

Cibber^  Theo,  b.  1701,  d.  1758.  Colle/s  son.  Was  an  actor  and 
writer  of  the  "  back  "  sort ;  he  was  always  in  contentious 
disputes.  He  was  drowned  when  on  a  theatrical  expedi- 
tion  to  Ireland. 

Clarke,  Dr  Samuel,  b.  1675,  d.  1799.  The  "  great  Dr  Clarke," 
who  was  theologian,  and  philosopher  and  classical  scholar. 
His  Homer  was  bng  a  text-boox  at  the  Universities.  He 
wrote  on  "  Christian  Evidences."  "  Sermons,"  "  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  had  a  controversy  with 
Ldbnits. 

Clive,  Catherine,  b.  xyzi.  d.  1785.     The  daughter  of  an  Irish 

! gentleman  named  Kafkor.  A  celebrated  comedy  actress 
n  Garrick's  corps  at  Drury  I^ne.  She  was  also  noted  for 
her  lively  tongue  and  sprightly  manners.  She  was  the  friend 
of  many  notable  persons,  such  as  Walpole,  whose  neighbour 
she  was  at  Twickenham. 

Clive,  Lord,  b.  1795,  d.  1774.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
adventurous  of  men.  He  went  to  India  as  a  clerk,  but 
Joined  in  military  expeditions;  became  lieutenant  and 
captain,  finally  commanding  armies.  His  exploits  are 
recorded  by  Macau  lay,  and  were  most  daring.  He  was 
opposed  by  Dupleix — who  commanded  in  French  India — 
but  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  power  of  the  Company  to 
extraordinary  extent.  He  became  Governor  of  Bengal,  and 
was  made  a  Peer  in  i;^6i.  He,  however,  took  large  sums  of 
money  from  native  princes^ and  though  he  made  the  famotis 
speecn  that  "  he  was  astonished  at  his  own  moderation,"  he 
was  thought  to  have  been  not  too  scrupulous.  An  inquiry 
was  directed,  which  found  that  there  had  been  abuses, 
but  that  Clive  had  done  great  service  to  the  State.  The 
worry  of  this,  {oined  with  his  state  of  health,  led  him  to 
commit  suicide. 

Collins,  W.,  b.  1790,  d.  1756.  A  poet.  His  poem— "Ode  to 
the  Passions"— was  admired.     He  died  insane. 

Colmans,  The.  George,  the  elder,  b.  1733,  d.  1794!  ftnd  the 
younger,  b.  1769,  d.  iB^.  Both  were  excellent  dramatists. 
The'«Rther,  the  son  of  the  English  Minister  at  Florence. 
was  an  accomplished  "  all-round  "  writer.  He  translated 
the  Classics,  wrote  brilliant  essays,  satirical  verses,  and, 
above  all,  some  admirable  comedies—"  The  Jealous  Wife," 
"  The  Clandestine  Marriage  "(in  part),  etc  His  aueer  was 
a  chequered  one.  General  Pulteney,  his  relation,  it  is 
believed,  would  have  left  him  all  his  fortune ;  but  as  Colmui 
became  manager  of  Covent   Garden  Theatre  against   his 

;.l I. l./W  — ...  .r.l.-  ...:il  U.  _..^l..«...l  nnl#l*mi»li'a 


wishes,  he  was  left  out  of  the  wilL  Heproduced  Goldsmith's 
comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  In  1776  he  ourchascd 
the  Haymarket  from  Foote  for  an  annuity  of  £\^fio^  apd 


owing  to  Foole's  death,  only  one  year's  amount  was  paid. 
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TIm  Totmger  Column  was  not  fo  good  a  dramatist,  bat  his 
pieces  were  excellent,  and  full  oT  welMrawo  characters. 
••The  Hetr^t.U<'"The  Poor  Gcnileman,- •' The  Iron 
Cbest,"  *' Sylvester  Daggerwood,"  and  **John  Dull,"  are 
perhaps  the  beiti  known,  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  be  was 
in  debt  and  difficulties,  and  hod  to  live  %nthin  *'  the  Rules." 
He  was  made  licenser  of  plays  in  1834. 

Congreve,  William,  b.  1670,  d.  1799.  Oneofthe  great  dramatists. 
Wrote  '*Love  for  Love,"  ^*Tbe  Double  Deakr."  **The 
Mourning  Bride"  was  (mxluced  in  1697. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  b.  ■  703, _d.  1756.  A  great  translator,  and 
'rm**     H*  5as   a      " 


known  as  "  Hesiud    Cooke. 


place    in   the 


'*  Dunciad."  which  he  owed  to  his  attacks  00  Pope  in  '*  The 
Baule  of  the  Poets." 

Cooper,  John  Gilbert,  b.  xtsj.  d.  1769.  "The  verr  affected 
gentleman."  His  son  died  on  the  day  of  hb  birth,  in  1749. 
and  he  wrote  a  l«atin  epitaph  or  clwy  on  the  event^  published 
in  Dodsle/s  Museum.  prolMd>ly  the  origin  of  Fitsber ben's 
story.  He  attacked  Warburtoo,  and  made  a  translation  of 
Cresset's  "  Vert- Vert." 

Cowrteiukv.  John,  born  aboat  1741.  d.  x8i6.  An  Irishman,  who 
was  M.P.  in  England.  He  had  a  powerful  vein  of  coarse 
ridicule.  He  was  in  the  Treasury,  and  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  poetry,  poetical  epistles,  and  essays  00  the  French 
Revolution. 

Coaeter,  Thomas,  h.  1688,  d.  1747.  A  great  collector  of  the  old 
plays,  and  a  scholar. 

Crahbe,  Kev.  George,  b.  1754,  d.  xZya,  He  wrote  **The 
Village"  Tales  of  the  Hall," and  *^e  Borough."  HU 
poetry  had  a  rather  homely  cast^  and  the  enumeration  of 
commonplace  details  was  happily  ridiculed  in  tlie  "  R^eaed 
Addresses." 

Gradock,  Mr,  b.  1741,  d.  1896.  Like  Boswcll,  he  sought  the 
company  of  literary  and  other  remarkable  persons.  He  set 
down  notes  of  their  talk  and  doings,  published  as  "  Literary 
and  Miscellaneous  Memoirs,"  3  vols.,  i8a6,  which  are 
amusing  reading.  He  was  a  squire,  and  lived  at  Gumley 
Hall. 

Cmikshank,  William,  b.  174^  d.  1800.  Of  interest  to  iu  because 
he  attended  the  Sage  ui  his  last  illness,  and  "scarified 
his  legs."  Like  most  who  were  of  that  circle,  he  was 
attraaive  by  gifu  outside  of  his  profession.  He  was  an 
anatomist,  anda  sort  of  partner  of  one  of  the  Hunters.  Hu 
great  bouli,  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Vessels,"  was 
translated  mto  the  leading  tongues  of  Europe.  He  was  too 
shy  and  nervous  to  be  a  successful  <^>erator,  which  perhaps 
explains  Johnson's  frantic  appeal  to  him,  "cut  deep     ** 


As  in  Boswell's  case,  intemperance  shortened  his  days. 

Callen,  Robert,  b.  about  17^5.  d.  1810.  "Cullen  the  mimic," 
as  his  friend  Boswell  calls  nim,  was  the  son  of  Boswell's  other 
friend,  Dr  Cullen,  and  a  much  more  distinguished  person  than 
might  be  supposed.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  was  made  a 
Judge  in  1796.  His  mimicry  was  admirable.  *'  He  was  the 
most  perfect  of  all  mimics,  according  to  Dugald  Stuart. 
Once  be  convulsed  a  party  by  taking  off  the  President  of  the 
Court  at  his  own  table,  and  at  his  requesu  The  latter  said  : 
"  You're  a  clever  lad,  but  iust  let  nie  tell  you  that's  not  the 
way  to  rise  at  the  Bar."  Late  in  life  he  married  a  servant 
girl. 

Cumming,  Tom,  the  Quaker.  Smollett  says  the  conquest  of 
Senegal  was  due  to  him.  It  was  not  only  the  first  military 
scheme  of  the  kind,  but  was  effected  without  any  blood- 
shed. He  died  from  agitation  on  receiving  an  anonymous 
letter. 

Damiens,  R.  Fr.^  b.  1714,  d.  1757.  He  stabbed  Lewis  XV., 
was  tortured  in  the  most  savage  fashion,  and  fijoally  dragged 
asunder  by  horses. 
Davies,  Thomas,  b.  1719,  d.  1785.  An  actor 'bookseller.  Became 
bankrupt  in  17^8,  and  wrote  a  successful  "  Life  of  Garrick." 
His  "Dramatic  Miscellanies"  are  very  intelligent  studies. 
The  whole  of  Churchill's  ill.natured  attack  should  be 
given— 

"  With  him  came  naughty  Davies— on  my  life 
That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife — 
Statesman  all  over — in  plots  famous  grown 
He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone." 
Delaney.  Rev.  Patrick,  D.D.,  b.  1686,  d.  1768.     Best  known  as 
the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Mrs  Delaney,  the  friend  of 

gueen  Charlotte.  A  pleasine  sketch  of  her  is  in  Miss 
urney's  vivacious  Memoirs.  He  is  known  for  his  criticisms 
of  Lord  Orrery's  "  Account  of  Swift  "(1754).  He  also  wrote 
a  work  "  On  Polygamy." 

Dempster,  G.  This  Scotch  gentleman,  who  appears  merely  here 
as  a  conversationalist,  afterwards  made  a  figure.  He  became 
M.P.  for  Fife,  and  is  mentioned  by  Burns. 

Derby.  Rev.  Mr,  d.  1778.    Was  Rector  of  Southfleet. 

Demck,  b.  1724,  d.  1769.  After  serving  in  a  Dublin  linen- 
draper's  shop,  he  went  on  the  stage,  where  he  failed.  He 
then  became  an  author,  t./.  a  sort  of  bookseller's  hack,  and 
published  many  books.  On  the  death  of  Nash,  he  was 
made  M.C.  at  Bath. 


Desmoofins,  Mrs.  Widow  of  a  writing-master ;  daaghtor  of 
Dr  Swinfen  of  Lichfield. 

Dick,  Sir  Alexander,  a  physician,  b.  i;o3,  d.  1785.  Studied  at 
Leyden.  Received  the  medal  of  the  Society  of  Aru  for  his 
cultivation  of  the  rhubarb  plant. 

Dodd,  ih,  bom  about  1737,  so  be  was  about  fifky  at  the  date  of  hia 
execution  in  1779.  He  nuuried  a  low  woman.  Mary  Perkins. 
He  was  a  Royal  Chaplain,  but  was  dismi&sed  for  an  attempt 
to  purchase  a  living.  H  e  was  also  chaplain  to  the  M  agdalen, 
where  bis  preaching  drew  fashionable  crowds.  H  is  Prison 
Thoughu*'  were  written  on  the  eve  of  his  execution ;  and 
his  "Beauties  of  Shakspeare"  is  still  a  popular  book. 
Mercy  might  have  been  extended  to  him,  as  it  was  so 
often  in  the  cate  of  other  criminals ;  but  there  was  a  lack  of 

Ktneral  public  sympathy.  The  sleek  portrait  of  him  in  the 
ational  Gallery  seems  to  tell  his  story.  The  editor  of  this 
edition  has  written  an  account  of  his  life. 

Dodsley,  Robert,  b.  1703,  d.  1764.  This  remarkable  person 
was  a  footman  when  be  wrote  and  published  verses  "  The 
Muse  in  Livery."  He  was  poet,  critic,  dramatist,  and 
bookseller.  His  shop  was  the  Tull/s  Head  in  Pall  Mall, 
where  all  the  leading  literary  people.  Goldsmith,  Sterne, 
etc.,  published  their  works.  Hu  ''^Old  Plays"  have  often 
been  reprinted.  He  estaldished  the  now  familiar  "Annual 
Register."  Dodsley  belongs  to  the  Johnson  group.  Hia 
brother  James,  b.  1714,  d.  1797,  was  not  so  striking  a 
character,  but  carried  on  a  btiswess  with  the  same  success. 

Douglas,  Dr,  b.  1731.  d.  1807.  Originally  "  bear  leader  "  to 
a  nobleman,  Lora  Pulteney,  he  obtsiined  the  Deanery  of 
Windsor,  the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle  (1787X  and  that  of 
Salisbury  (1799).  He  was  one  of  the  daienden  of  Miracles 
against  Hiune. 

Dryden,  John,  b.  1631,  d.  x^i.  One  of  our  great  poets  and 
dramatists ;  also  a  satirist  and  pamphleteer.  He  became  a 
Catholic  in  1687.    He  was  Laureate  in  1668. 

Dimbar,  Dr,  d.  1979.  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  King's  College, 
Ab^een.  A  writer  of  Essays  on  the  "History  of  Mankind,*^ 
etc 

Dnncombe,  William,  b.  1691,  d.  i^.  Author  of  two  tragedies 
*'and  other  ingenious  productions,"  says  Malone.  He  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  Hughes  the  poet. 

Dondas,  later  Lord  Melville,  b.  1740,  d.  181 1.  A  shrewd,  self- 
seeking  Soot,  whose  motto  it  was  said  was  "  Wha  wants 
me  ?  *[  Boswell  looked  to  him  for  advancement,  and  had  his 
promise,  but  was  disappointed.  After  strict  alliance,  and 
many  a  bottle  of  port,  with  Mr  Pitt,  he  was  impeached  for 
Gomiptton  (1800),  but  was  acquitted. 

Dyer,  Samuel,  d.  1 77a.  "  A  most  learned  and  ingenious  "  person, 
according  to  Malooe.  He  was  dealt  with  imfavourably  by 
Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

Eglinton,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  b.  X7a3,  d.  1769.  "  who  loved  wit 
more  than  wine."  He  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bed* 
chamber  to  George  III.  He  was  killed  by  M  ungo  Campbell, 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  but  wa.H  then  in  the 
Excise,  and  was  trespassing.  The  Larl  insisted  he  should 
give  up  his  gun,  and  advanced  to  take  it,  when  he  was  shot. 
Campbell  %va8  convicted  of  murder,  but  hanged  himself  in 
prison,  February  a8,  1770.  This  Earl  introduced  the  youth 
Boswell  to  London,  ana  looked  after  him. 

Eglinton,  the  old  Countess  of,  d.  1780,  who  "adopted"  Dr 
Johnson  as  her  son.  must  have  been  the  thiru  wife  of 
Alexander^  ninth  Earl,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
She  was  Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of 
Culzean. 

Elibank,  L,ord,  b.  1703,  d.  1778.  Fifkh  Lord,  not  a  Scotch 
judicial  Lord  as  many  have  assumed.  A  man  of  elegant 
tastes  and  culture,  for  whom  Johnson  had  a  special  esteem, 
and  who  told  him,  when  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
few  Scotchmen  he  met  with  pleasure  and  parted  from  with 
regret. 

Erskine,  Lord,  b.  1750,  d.  1823.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine, 
dexterous  and  brilliant  advocate,  wit,  and  judge,  and  orator. 
He  was  an  officer  first,   and   going   to    the  bar  earned  a 

2>lendid  reputation  by  his  defence  of  patriots.     He  became 
hancellor  in  x8o6. 

Fanner,  Richard,  D.D.,  b.  1735,  d.  1707.  Chiefly  notable  for 
his  essay  on  "  The  Learning  of  Shakspeare  "  (1766). 

Farquhar,  George,  b.  1678.  An  Irish  dramatist,  who  died  pre- 
maturely when  only  iwenty-five.  The  "  Beaux  Stratagem" 
will  always  hold  its  place  as  a  piece  of  first-rate  comedy  and 
character. 

Faulkner,  George,  b.  1699,  d,  X775-  He  learned  printing 
under  the  famous  Bowyer,  and  became  a  successful  and 
venturesome  publisher  and  printer.  He  issued  Editions  of 
Swift's  Works.  Fooie  brought  him  on  the  stage  as  Pete? 
Paragraph.    He  was  a  noisy  "  Patriot,"  often  in  trouble. 
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Ferguson,  Sir  Adam.  b.  17271  d-  >Bx3.  This  gentleman,  who 
talked  so  asreeably  at  the  Pantheon  with  Johnson,  is  an 
ancestor  of  the jpresent  Sir  James  Ferguson,  well  known  as 
Minister  and  Covemcn-  of  Colonies.  In  1796  he  made  a 
claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Glencaim,  hot  failed. 

Fergusson,  James,  b.  1710,  d.  177^  The  son  of  a  Scotch  day 
labonrer,  he  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mechanics 
and  foremost  astronomers  of  his  day.  He  had  an  ingenious 
turn  for  devising  illustrations  of  science.  He  invented  astro- 
nomical clocks,  machines  of  all  kinds,  including  a  sort  of  cvde, 
or  walking  machine.  Hb  "  Astrooomy,**  was  translated  into 
all  the  leading  languages.  ^,,    ^   , 

Fitsherbert,  Lort^  St  Helens,  b.  17531  d-  ^f39-  His  frther 
committed  suicide  on  January  9,  1779,  owing  to  a  delusion 
that  his  affairs  were  involved.  The  son  was  a  brilliant 
diplomatist,  and  was  sent  on  embassies  to  all  the  leading 
courts.  He  was  a  friend  of  Fox.  Some  of  his  recollections 
are  in  Rogers's  "  Table  Talk." 

Flemine,  Sir  M.  Le.,  whom  Boswdl  compliments,  died  suddenly 
at  Hawick  in  May  1806,  when  chatting  to  his  ho6t,Lord  Grey. 

Flood,  Henry.  M.P.,  Right  Hon.,  b.  1739,  d.  1791.  One  of  the 
typical  Irish  orators  of  the  PTe>union  era.  He,  however, 
failed  when  transferred  to  the  United  Parliament,  to  which 
his  countryman  Courtenav— so  much  praised  and  quoted  by 
Boswell— contributed.  His  oratorical  contests  in  the  Irish 
House  led  to  scenes  and  to  duels. 

Foote,  Sam.,  b.  1790,  d.  1777.  Foota,  Goldsmith.  Garrick, 
Reynolds,  are  the  characters  that  most  frequently  recur  in 
Boswell's  work.  The  criticisms  and  remarks  of  Johnson  on 
Foote  are  most  dramatic  He  was  actor,  satirist,  comedy 
writer,  mimic,  jester,  conversationalist,  and  a  social  power. 
His  serious  acting  was  a  (ailure,  but  he  hit  on  the  plan  of 
bringing  well-known  personages  into  ^hu  plays,  and 
mimicking  them.  He  mimicked  also  his  own  lurethren. 
His  best  pieces  were  "Taste"  <i7S«);  "Englishman  in 
Paris"  (1753):  "The  Minor"  (1769)1  tn  which  he  took  off 
Whitfiekl ;  ^'the  Mayor  of  Garratt^';  "The  DevU  upon 
Two  Sticks.'*  In  1766  he  was  thrown  60a  his  horse  at 
Lord  Mexborough's,  and  lost  his  leg. 

Forbes,  Sir  W.,  b.  1730,  d.  1806.  An  interesting  nanj  friend  of 
Boswell,  and  founder  of  the  first  of  the  many  Scottish  Banks. 

Ford^  Parson.  This  disreputable  panon  died  August  99, 1731. 
He  figures  discreditably  in  Hogarth's  welMcnown  plate. 

Foster,  James,  b.  1697,  d.  1753.  The  "  Modest  Foster  "  of  Pope, 
a  complunent  paid,  according  to  Ji^mson,  "  to  vex  some- 
body.*' A  diuenting  clergyman,  who  broke  <^  from  the 
original  community  at  Exeter.  His  salary  frtmi  two  coo* 
eregations  was  but  £xs  ft  year,  whidi  was  "  modest  **  enough. 
He  became  a  good  prncber,  and  wrote  volumes  of  sermons. 
He  attended  Lord  Kihnamock  to  execution. 

Foulis,  the  Brothers :  And.,  b.  1719,  d.  1774.  Robt.,  b.  1707^ d. 
X776.  Famous  Edinburgh  printers,  who  may  be  put  beside 
the  most  eminent  masters  of  typography.  They  chiefly 
reproduced  the  Classics. 

Fox,  C  J.,  b.  1749,  d.  1806.  Second  son  of  Lord  Holland. 
This  [brilliant  orator  and  politician  was  regarded  with 
affection  by  his  friends  :  dissipated^  and  a  gambler,  he  bad 
yet  generous  and  manly  sympathies.  He  was  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1783,  and  abo  u  the  Grenville  Ministry,  z8o6. 
He  left  a  historical  fragment. 

Francklin,  or  Franklin.  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  1719,  d.  17&1.  An 
industrious  classical  writer.  lie  translated  Ludan's  "  Dia- 
logues,"  and  was  author  of  a  rather  celebrated  pUy,  "  Earl 
of  Warwick/'  taken  from  the  French,  and  of  poems.  His 
chief  reputation  res^  upon  his  being  one  of  the  Johnsonian 
"set."  His  name  is  to  the  Round  Robin,  ft  has  been 
gravely  urged  that  because  the  name  is  spelt  without  the 
"c,"  It  must  be  another  Franklin  altogether,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  Tkit  Dr  Francklin  ^with  the  "  c  '0  was 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gamck.  Johnson  and 
Reynolds  were  also  his  friends,  and  he  was  Chaplain  ot 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  u  clearly  the  man  of  the  Round 
Robin. 

French,  Mrs.  "  In  London  well  known  for  her  elegant  assem- 
blies.** This  lady  is  mentioned  in  Jesse  Foote's  "  Life  of 
Arthur  Murphy.**^ 

Gardiner.  Mrs,  the  talIow<handler  on  Snow  Hill.  "Thb 
excellent  woman,"  Malone  caUs  her,  died  in  1789,  aged 
seventy-four. 

Garrick,  David,  b.  1717,  d.  1779.  The  grandson  of  a  refiigee 
Huguenot, David  de  la  Garrique.  His  son.becoming  Gamck, 
entered  the  army.  After  going  to  Johnson's  Acsdemy, 
David  came  to  London,  and  set  up  u  the  wine  business. 
Going  behind  the  scenes,  he  joined  Gifford's  troupe  at 
Ipswich.  The  record  of  nis  poformances  are  to  be  found 
in  some  old  Ipswich  newspapers.  The  theatre  still  stands 
m  Tankard  Street.  He  made  his  first  appearance  u  town 
at  the  little  theatre  of  Goodman's  Fiekls,  October  19, 1741,  as 
Richard,  with  extraordinary  success.  Night  after  night  the 
narrow  lanes  of  the  MInones  were  blocked  with  carriages. 


In  1747  he  joined  with  Lacy,  and  tdbk  Drary  Lane  Theatre, 
paY*"S  ;£8ooo  for  his  share.  Here  he  continued  until  his 
returement  on  June  20,  1776.  He  married  Eva  M.  Violette. 
or  Veigelf  a  Viennese  dancer.  He  was  a  most  aooomplishea 
man.  Hu  letters  are  full  of  sound  sense,  wit,  and  grace ; 
his  verses  and  epigrams  often  brilliant ;  his  plays  lively ;  hi» 
aocomplishmenu  many.  He  had  an  elegant  library  of  (oceign 
wnters,  could  speak  French  and  Italian  well,  and  socially 
was  most  succeufuL 

Garrick,  Eva  Maria,  wife  of  the  actor,  bom  about  1796,  d.  iSs*. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Veigel  or  Violette.  She  came  to 
England  from  the  Vienna  Theatre,  where  she  had  made  a 
reputation  as  a  dancer,  to  London,  where  she  appeared  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Burlington  fifunily,  frx>m  whom  she 
received  a  fortune  of  /6,oao  or  /7iOoo,  when  she  married 
Garrick  m  174^  They  were  forty-three  years  tc^ether. 
There  is  a  quaint  account  of  her  in  her  da  age,  given  by 
Smith  in  his  "  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day." 

Ganrick,  Peter,  b.  1710,  d.  (unmarried)  1779.  I>«rid*s  eldest 
brother.  Nothing  need  be  added  to  the  agreeable  skc«cb 
^ven  of  him  in  the  text. 

Gamck,  George,  b.  1793,  d.  1779.  The  three  brothers  tberefera 
all  died  in  the  same  year.  He  was  his  brother's  secretary 
and  factotum  at  the  theatre.  He  fought  a  duel  with  John 
Kemble,  the  actor  firing  in  the  air.  ne  was  twice  married, 
and  from  him  descend  any  that  now  are  of  this  frimily. 

Gastrell,  Rev.  Mr.  The  famous  Shakspeaie  "mulberry  Cim" 
long  flourished  at  New  PUce,  Stratford.  Under  its  shade 
Gamck  and  other  guests  were  entertained  during  the 
Jubilee  of  1769.  About  175s  the  property  was  sold  to  a 
wealthy  clergyman,  this  Mr  Gastrell,  with  whom  Boswell 
is  so  indignant.  Annoyed  by  the  import tinities  and  viMts 
of  tourists,  who  wished  to  see  the  fiunous  mulberry,  he  had 
it  cut  down,  and  was  held  up  to  execration.  Gettmg  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  magistrates  about  assessment,  he  com- 
mitted another  desecration,  and  levelling  the  old  hoosa  Co 
the  ground,  quitted  the  plsioe. 

Ganbius,  d.  1780.  An  eminent  German  Physician,  anthor  of 
"Institiuones  Pathologicm." 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  b.  1798,  d.  1774.  Son  of  an  Irish  clercyman. 
Ptarhaps  the  most  affectionately  r^arded  of  idl  English 
authors.  He  travelled,  struggled  to  make  his  way  in  London 
as  a  bookseller's  "  hade,**  was  usher  at  a  school,  and  tried  to 
be  a  surgeon.    He  was  unthrifty,  reddess,  careless,  fond  of 


was  issued  in  1766.  In  1768  he  became  a  dramatist,  writing 
the  "  Good-Natured  Man.**  In  1770  he  published  the 
**  Deserted  VilUge."  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  **  appeared 
in  1773.  He  also  wrote  histories  and  essays,  m  his 
own  limpid  and  agreeable  style.  But  improvident, 
harassed  with  debts,  his  mind  was  always  ill  at  ease. 
He  died  April  4, 1774,  owing  some  £9000, 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  b.  1751, 
d.  1793.  This  frinatic  sat  in  Parliament  for  LugjiershaU. 
He  was  tried  for  his  share  in  the  *'  no  popery"  nots,  bat 
acquitted.  He  was  later  convicted  00  a  charge  of  libelling 
the  Queen  of  France,  and  died  in  Newgate. 

Grainger,  Dr,  b.  1793,  d.  1767.  He  was  at  first  a  pbjrndan, 
but  being^  unsuccessful,  took  to  writing  for  the  Press.  He 
finally  emigrated  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  again  practised 
as  a  physician.    He  wrote  "  The  Sugar  Cane. 

Granger,  Rev.  James^  Vicar  of  Shipl&e,  Oxfordshire.  An 
odd,  but  extensively  practised  Biblio-maniacal  pastime 
was  introduced  by  the  publication  of  his  **  Biographical 
History  of  England,**  which,  from  its  number  of  names  and 
pei;^nages,  was  found  eminently  fitted  for  illustrating  with 
portraits.  Dibdin  describes  the  reckless  **  slaughter  **  of 
valuable  books  to  which  this  practice  has  led.  Died  while 
giving  the  sacrament  in  1776. 

Graves,  Rev.  R.,  b.  z7i<,  d.  1804.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works  in  prc»e  s^  verse.  Hb  best-known  book  is  "  The 
Spiritual  Quixote.**  in  which  he  ridicules  the  religious  en- 
thusiasts <M  the  day.  His  verses  were  both  sentimental 
and  humorous.  He  contributed  to  Lady  Miller's  "  Vase  ** 
at  Bath. 

Gray,  Thomas,  b.  1716,  d.  1771.  Professor  of  History  at 
Cambridge  (1768).  Best  known  for  his  famous  "  El^gy," 
also  for  his  fine  ode,  "  The  Bard,"  and  others. 

Green,  Dr  J.,  b.  1706.  d.  1779.  Author  of  some  of  tha 
'*  Athenian  Letters.*'    Buhop  of  Lincoln. 

Green,  Richard,  b.  17 16.  d.  1793.  All  Johnsonians  will  be 
interested  in  this  collector  of  cnrios,  who  had  bis  museum 
at  Lichfield,  and  was  a  relation  of  Johnson's.  He  was  the 
first  to  introduce  a  printing-press  into  Lichfield.  The 
museum  contained  firearms  and  armour,  tomahawks,  shells, 
arrows,  and  fossils,  stuffed  birds,  coins,  old  watches,  etc 
Green  was  a  surgeon,  and  is  still  talked  of  at  Lichfield. 
After  his  death  tne  museum  was  gradually  dispersed,  and 
passed  later  to  the  Meyrick  collection. 
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Grey,  Zacliary  and  Richard:  both  were  D.D.  Zachary  issued 
an  edition  of  "  Hudibras,^  **  Notes  on  Shakspeare.** 
Richard  wrote  a  "  Memoria  Technica,"  a  system  of 
leamingof  Hebrew  without  points.  The  former  died  in  1766, 
the  latter  in  1771.  It  was  easy  therefore  to  confuse 
the  two  writers,  as  Bishop  Douglas  did  in  the  text. 

Grierson,  Mrs,  b.  1706,  d.  17^^  One  of  the  learned  ladies.  She 
edited  Tacitus,  and  dedicated  her  work,  in  very  el^ant 
Latin,  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Grimston,  William,  b.  168^,  d.  1756.  The  first  Peer.  He 
wrote  the  play,  "  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree,"  when  only  two- 
and-twenty,  which  Swift  and  others  so  ridiculed  that  he 
suppressed  it.  It  was  reprinted  by  the  Duchesa  of  Marl- 
borough  to  damage  him  at  an  dection.  This  has  been 
doubted ;  but  it  u  certain  be  had  a  quarrel  with  the  lady 
over  the  election  at  St  Al ban's  in  1734. 

Groot,  De.    He  died  in  the  Charter-House,  177;^ 

Grove,  Henry,  b.  1684,  d.  1738.  The  dissenting  teacher  and 
tutor  who  wrote,  according  to  Johnson,  "one  of  the 
finest  pieces  in  tne  English  language  "—to  wit,  the  papa 
on  " Novelty ••  in  "The  Spectator."  He  taught  at  the 
Taunton  Academy.  He  nreached  and  wrote  well,  chiefly 
works  on  Religion  and  Philosophy. 

Guthrie,  William,  b.  1708,  d.  1770,  whom  Boswell  praises.  Was 
a  good  specimen  of  the  industrious  literary  hade  He  com* 
piled  "Histories"  of  England,  Scotlancl.  of  the  Peerage, 
and  even  of  the  world.  The  only  work  of  his  that  has 
survived  b  the  familiar  "Guthrie's  Geography,"  a  favourite 
book  in  schools. 

Gwyn,  John,  b.  about  17x1.  d.  1786,  of  whom  so  pleaung  a 
sketch  is  given  by  Boswell.  He  was  a  leading  architect  of 
his  day.  He  made  a  study  of  Wren's  plans  for  St  Paul's, 
and  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  competed  for  erecting  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
proposing  circular  arches  as  against  Mylne's  elliptical  ones, 
but  the  latter  were  chosen.  In  2771  ne  became  surveyor 
to  Oxford  city.  The  Ma^alen  Bridge  was  begun  in  Z77S 
and  finished  m  1789,  but  u  is  stated  that  he  was  not  em- 
ployed  on  it  long.     He  has  been  described  as  "lively. 

fuick,  sarcastic,  of  quaint  appearance  and  odd  manners.' 
le  suggested  many  plans  for  the  improvement  of  London 
and  other  dties.  The  trouble  alluded  to  in  the  text 
connected  with  the  Bridge  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
ooQtraa  being  exceeded. 

Uackman,  Rev.  M.,  b.  17^3.  d.  1779.  Entered  the  army  in 
Z773,  and  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Ray,  a  suy-maker's  daughter 
in  Holywell  Street,  when  at  Lord  Sandwich's,  with  whom 
^e  was  living.  He  left  the  Service,  and  became  a  clergyman, 
offidatin^  at  Park  Street  Chapel,  Grosvenor  Square.  After 
importuning  Miss  Ray  for  several  years,  he,  on  April  7, 
X779i  waited  for  her  at  Covent  Garden  llieatre,  and  shot 
her  as  she  was  coming  out,  after  playing  in  "  Love  in  a 
Village."  She  fell  dead,  and  he  then  tried  to  destroy 
himself. 

Hall,  Mrs  Martha,  sister  of  John  Wesley,  died  July  za,  iraz. 
She  had  a  strange  history.  Wesley  HaJl,  who  is  called  "  an 
eccentric  divine,"  devoted  himself  to  the  Weslejrs,  and 
secretly  engaged  himself  to  Martha  Wesley,  the  eldest 
sister,  pretending  a  revelation.  ^  A  few  months  after  he 
offered  himself  to  Keziah,  pleading  a  coimter  revelation, 
and  was  accepted  by  her  and  the  family.  Then  Martha 
revealed  bis  engagement  to  her,  when  he  "threw  over" 
Keziah  and  married  Martha.  Hall  became  a  leading 
Wesleyan,  but  later  fell  away.  Joining  the  Moravians, 
he  cast  ofiT  his  wife,  and  began  to  preach  polygamy. 

Hamilton.  W.  Gerard,  b.  Z7a9,  d.  Z796.  His  speech,  which  gave 
him  tne  name  of"  Single-Speech,"  was  delivered  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  Z7S5.  He  was  a  cold,  uncongenial,  and  sensitive  man, 
but  always  friendly  to  Johnson. 

Hamilton,  William,  of  Banzour,  b.  1704,  d.  1754.  A  Scotch 
Jacobite  poet,  who  fought^  under  the  Pretender  in  the  '45. 
His  poems  were  published  in  Z748. 

Hanway,  Tonas,  b.  Z7Z2,  d.  Z786.  The  first  to  introduce 
umbrellas.  He  was  a  ereat  traveller,  and  went  as  far  as 
Russia  and  Persia.  He  was  ceaseless  in  promoting 
philanthropic  institutions— such  as  the  Marine  Society — 
system  of  Poor  Law  Reliefs,  etc.,  and  wrote  much  on  Tea. 

Harris.  James,  b.  Z709,  d.  z^So.  Usually  distinguished  as  "of 
Salisbury.  He  was  a  wnter  on  philological  subjects  chiefly. 
He  had  an  appointment  in  the  Queen's  Household. 

Hastings,  Warren,  b.  Z7j3,  d.  z8z8.  Like  Clive,  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  India  Company's  service.  He  rose  to  be 
Governor-General.  During  his  office  he  was  accused  of 
rapacity  and  cruelty.  He  became  master  of  Benares,  and 
added  large  territories  to  the  Company's  possessions.  The 
famous  impeachment,  "  got  up"  by  Burke,  Fox,  and  their 
friends,  and  which  offered  such  an  opening  for  dramatic 
display,  was  in  1788.  It  continued  until  Z795,  when  he  was 
acquitted.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Francis,  who  had  as 
violent  a  temper  as  he  had. 


Hawkins,  Sb- Tolm.  b.  z7zq,  d.  1789.  His  name  Is  always  to  be 
associated  with  that  g«  Boswell.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  but  raised  himself  creditably,  marryiiys  in  Z753 
the  daughter  of  Mr  Peter  Storer,  with  a  fortune  of;Czo,ooo. 
Later  she  inherited  her  brother's  fortune.  He  was  an  active 
magistrate,  a  diligent  but  solemn  writer.  The  all  but 
malignant  hatred  and  Jealousy  borne  to  him  by  Boswell  is 
ludioroua,  and  amounts  almost  to  a  passion.  He  certainly 
was  a  fair,  honest  man,  and  of  real  service  to  Johnson. 
He  wrote  a  "  History  of  Music."  An  epitaph  written  on 
him  ran— 

"  Here  lies  Sir  J(^n  Hawkins 
VHthout  his  shoes  or  stawkins." 

Bofwell  never  could  fornve  him  for  taking  his  ^ace  at 
Johnson's  deathbed,  and  Uxc  being  "  chosen  "  by  theXoodon 
Booksellers  to  write  his  Life. 

Hector.  Mr  £.,  died  Z794.  aged  85.  Johnson's  friend  and  school- 
fellow. He  was  a  leading  surgeon  in  Birmingham,  and 
lived  in  the  Oki  Square.  In  this  bouse  lived  Mr  Scholefield, 
lateM.P. 

Henderson,  John,  b.  Z75T,  d.  1788.  A  boyish  prodigy  in 
scholanhip.  At  eight  he  could  teach  Latin.  He  met  Dean 
Tucker  in  a  stage-coach,  who  sent  him  to  Oxford.  He 
soon  acquired  all  tongues,  including  Arabic  and  Hebrew, 
but  every  branch  of  knowledge  attracted  him.  In  time, 
however,  he  lost  all  energy,  became  solitary  and  eccentric, 
smoked  all  day  and  drank  not  a  little.  He  died  in  obscurity, 
a  failure. 

Henry,  Dr  Robert,  b.  Z7Z8,  d.  1790.  Minister  of  an  Edin- 
burgh church.  He  is  knowm  for  his  bulky  "  History  of 
Great  Britain,"  wbkh  fills  six  huge  quartos. 

Herberden,  William,  b.  Z7Z0,  d.  z8oz.  A  good  scholar  as  well 
as  physician.  His  habit  was  to  nuke  notes  of  every  case, 
ana  uese  he  worked  up  into  his  "  Commentaries^"  which 
were  highly  valued  here  and  abroad.  His  classical  taste 
is  evidenced  by  his  editions  of  Euripides.  His  con- 
scientiousness u  shown  by  his  burning  a  heterodox  MS. 
of  Dr  Middleton's,  rather  than  publisn  it,  and  pajnng  the 
widow  its  value. 

Herveys,  The.  Hon.  Thomas,  who  died  in  ijjk  ;  and  Hon. 
John.  Both  of  the  Bristol  family,  and  both  friends 
of  Johnson.  His  parting  with  his  wife  he  explained 
in  a  strange  printed  letter  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  the  co- 
delinquent,  and  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  lady  as  "  attr 
wife.''    She  was  Miss  Coughlan. 

Hill,  John,  M.D.,  who  however  styled  himself  Sir  John,  b.  Z7z6, 
d.  Z77S.  His  life  offered  an  odd  mixture  of  tne  quack  and 
blustering  adventurer.  He  set  up  as  a  botanist,  drying 
plants,  etc  He  kept  an  apothecary  shop  in  Coventry,  and 
then  tried  the  stage.  He  then  started  a  journal,  called 
the  "  British  Magazine."  He  eng^aged  in  virulent  quarrels 
with  evoyone  who  had  to  do  with  him— Garrick,  Rich, 
Woodward,  the  Royal  Society,  Fielding,  Kit  Smart. 
Gurrick's  epigram  is  genuine  wit — 

"  For  physic  and  farces,  ^ 
His  equal  there  scarce  u ; 
His  farctt  are  physic. 
His  physic  a  farce  is." 

One  of  hisjgigantic  works  was  *'  Thf  Vegetable  Kingdom," 
in  twenty-six  folios,  and  containing  1600  copperplates.  He 
then  introduced  various  "  quack  **  medicines,  wnich  gained 
favour — tincture  of  bardana,  essence  of  waterdock,  etc  H  Ls 
life  would  be  worth  writing. 

Hoadly,  Benjamin,  b.  1676,  d.  Z76Z,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Wrote  largely  on  Low  Church  principles,  and  against  the 
Nonjurors.  No  divine  was  ever  more  violently  attacked.  His 
brother  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  bishop's  .son  was 
Benjamin  Hoadly,  a  phy'sician,^  b.  1706,  d.^  1757,  who 
distinguished  himself  somewhat  in  his  profession,  and  be- 
came physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales^  just  as  his  brother 
became  chaplain  to  the  same  prince.  His  excellent  comedy, 
"  The  Suspicious  Husband"  (Z747),  helped  Garrick's  popu- 
larity. 

Holbrooky  Ed.,  M.A.,  d.  Z779.  Came  fzxim  Wolverhampton  to 
Lichfield  where  he  settled. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  b.  Z790,  d.  Z774.  He  began  as  a  moralist, 
but  inheriting  a  fortune  be  travelled.  He  became  an  ardent 
Whig  and  passionate  opponent  of  Toryism,  and  was  ea^cr 
to  disseminate  his  principles.  This  be  did  by  disttibutmg 
ereat  quantities  of  books,  tracts,  and  medals.  He  gave  up 
drink,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  spices,  etc. 

Home,  Rev.  John,  b.  Z722,  d.  1808.  A  Scotch  divine.  His 
tragoiy  of  "  Douelas,"  once  highly  popular.  Is  still  at  least 
known,  and — "  My  name  is  Norval,  recited  at  schools. 
"  Douglas  "  was  refused  by  Garrick.  Home  incurred  much 
odium  among  the  stricter  members  of  his  church ;  for  the 
production  of  a  play  by  a  clergyman  was  thought  a  seriouf 
scandal.    He  wrote  nothing  else  worth  notice. 
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Hooke,  Nathaneal,  b.  1690,  d.  1763.  Son  of  a  lawyer  and  sergeant* 
at'law ;  friend  of  Pope,  and  a  Catholic,  tie  enjoyed  the 
patronageof  distinguished  persons,  assisting  them  in  literary 
matters.  He  thus  recei vea  ;C5ooo  from  the  Duchess  of  Marl' 
borough.  He  brought  a  priest  to  the  death-bed  of  Pope. 
His  Roman  History,  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  passed  through  many 
editions. 

Hoole,  John,  b.  Z737,  d.  1803.  Son  of  a  watchmaker.  He 
educated  himself,  and  finally  obtained  employment  in  the 
India  Ofi^.  He  wrote  tragedies,  "  Cleonice,"  and  was 
one  of  Johnson's  followers,  attending  him  in  his  last 
illness. 

Home,  Dr  George,  b.  1730,  d.  X703.  At  the  tim«  of  the  Tour 
he  was  President  o£  Magdalen  College.  Enjoying  the 
favour  of  Lords  North  and  Liverpool,  he  was  made  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  finally  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  b.  X630,  d.  X7az.  His  work  ap- 
peared in  17x8. 

Huggins,  William,  b.  1696,  d.  X7<Sx.  Became  Wardrobe  Keeper 
at  Hampton  Court.  His  literary  productions  are^  of  a 
trifling  kmd,  save  his  translation  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso," 
publiuied  in  X757. 

Hume,  David,  b.  1711,  d.  1776.  His  philosophical  works  were 
a  "Treatise  on  Human  Nature,^  the  hunous  "Essays." 
the  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment "  (X74X).  and  other  works 
of  the  kind.  He  wrote  also  a  "  History  ot  England,"  much 
admired  at  the  time. 

Humphry,  Ozias^  R.A.,  b.  1743,  d.  xBxo.  Was  one  of  the  finest 
English  mimaturists,  and  an  admirable  portrait-painter. 

Hurd,  Kd.,  b.  X730,  d.  1808.  Friend  and,  it  was  said,  flatterer 
of  Warburton.  He  was  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a 
great  favourite  of  King  George  III.  He  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary  on  Horace,  and  some  moral  works.  He  became 
bishop  of  Worcester  in  X781. 

James,  Dr  Robert,  b.  Z703,  d.  Z776.  The  inventor  of  "James' 
Powder,"  to  which  medidne  Goldsmith's  death  has  been 
attributed. 

Jennings,  Henry,  b.  X73Z,  d.  1819.  A  noted  virtuoso,  who 
expended  a  Urge  fortune  in  buying  antiques  and  curios. 
With  these  he  fuled  his  house  at  Shiplake.  He  was  known 
as  "  Dog  Jennings,"  from  this  famous  animal  of  which  casu 
are  often  to  be  seen.  The  extraviunmt  indulgence  of  his 
taste  led  him  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  where  he  ended 
his  days. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  b.  xto^.  d.  Z787.  Son  of  Sir  Roger  Jenjms, 
M.  P.  Wrote  on  the  "  Origin  of  Evil,"  and  on  the^'  Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Religion." 

Johnson,  Mrs  Elizabeth,  Johnson's  wife,  b.  168^,  d.  X75a.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Jarvis.  She  firat  married  one  Porter, 
who  became  insolvent.  She  had  "  a  good  understanding 
and  great  sensibility,  but  was  inclined  to  be  satirical."  She 
had  several  sons,  who  seem  to  have  cast  her  off  when  she 
married  Johnson.  One,  am  officer,  called  when  she  was  ill 
in  town,  but  went  away  without  waiting  to  see  her.  She 
was  nearly  double  Johnson's  age. 

Johnson,  Michael.  Dr  Johnson's  father,  a  travelling  book* 
seller.  He  was  much  respected,  and  filled  various  civic  offices. 
In  1709  he  was  High  Sheriff.  He  was  bankrupt,  or  in  poor 
circumstances  before  he  died. 

Jones,  Sir  W.,  b.  X746,  d.  X79|.  A  great  Eastern  scholar  and 
traveller.  He  is  known  for  his^'  Persian  Grammar,"  and 
"Treatise  on  Persian  Law."  He  became  a  judge  at 
Calcutta,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club. 

Kaimes,or  Kames,Lord  Henry  Home,  b.  X796,  d.  1783.  A  Scotch 

iudge  CX753).  Wrote  several  works,  but  is  best  known  by 
is  ^Elements  of  Criticism"  (1767). 

Kelly,  Hugh,  b.  1739,  ^-  i777*  One  of  the  clever  Irish  adven- 
turers who  "hung  loose"  upon  the  town.  He  was  stay- 
maker,  dramatist,  satirist,  novelist,  essayist,  and  genenl 
hack.  His  play,  "  False  Delicacy,'*  was  set  up  as  superior 
to  Goldsmith's  comedies,  becaxtse  not  so  "  low^  in  humour. 
He  wrote  "  Thespis,"  "  Louisa  Mildmay,"  a  romance, 
besides  fugitive  essays. 

Kemble,  John  Philip,  b.  1757,  d.  1833.  Son  of  Roger  Kemble, 
a  strolling  manager.  He  was  intended  for  the  priesthood, 
and  sent  to  study  at  S.  Omer's.  The  success  of  his  sister 
on  the  stage  encouniged  him  to  try  his  powers.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London  as  Hamlet,  at  Drury  Lane, 
on  September  30,  1783.  He  was  manager  under  Sheridan's 
direction.  He  went  to  Covent  Garden  in  1803.  On  the 
burning  of  this  theatre,  and  the  building  of  a  new  one^  the 
famous  O.P.  Riots  followed,  owing  to  a  rixe  of  the  prices. 
From  this  the  house  never  recovered.    He  retired  in  18x7. 

Kempis,  Thomas  ^,  author  of  the  most  widely  known  and  best 
read  religious  work  in  the  world— after  the  Bible— and  the 
most  translated. 


Kennicott,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  b.  17x8,  d.  X783.  Was  a  learned 
Hebrew  scholar.  Johnson  on  one  of  his  li^  visits  to  Oxford 
saw  a  good  deal  of  his  widow,  who  was  a  scholar  herself, 
and  a  pleasing  woman.  She  figures  agreeably  in  Hannah 
More's  Memoirs. 

Kenrick,  W.,  LL.D.,  b.  X790,  d.  X779.  One  of  the  literary 
"  hacks  \  that  huns  loose  upon  soaety.  He  was  a  dramatist 
and  reviewer,  ana  published  "Philosophical  and  Moral 
Epistles,"  and  often  tried  to  intimidate  men  by  his  libelloas 
writings— notably  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  and  Boswell. 

Kimchi,  David,  d.  184a  A  very  learned  Spanish  Rabbi.  He 
flourished  in  France,  wrote  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
Lexicon,  also  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

Kippis,  Dr.  Famed  for  his  gigantic  scheme  of  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica^"  of  which  he  only  published  five  folios,  which 
took  him  fifteen  years  to  prepare.    He  died  in  X795. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  b.  X648,  d.  X733.  The  celebrated  Court 
painter  in  the  reigns  (^  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William 
III.  His  "  Beauties  at  Hampton  Court "  are  famous.  He 
was  a  German  from  Lubedc 

Knowles,  Mrs  Mary,  a  Ouaker  lady,  b.  X7J3,  d.  1807.  The 
wife  of  a  doctor ;  she  died  in  the  year  of  Johnson's  death, 
leaving  a  large  fortune.  She  wrote  some  controversial 
books,  one  on  "  Water  Baptism." 

Langton.  Bennet,  b.  1737,  d.  x8ox.  Dr  B.  Hill  in  his  little  book 
on  Dr  Johnson's  friends  describes  him  fully.  A  diaracter 
well  drawn  in  Boswell's  work.  "  High,  shy,  and  dry,"  Mrs 
Thrale  wrote  of  him  in  one  of  her  marginal  notes.  He 
was  very  tall  and  thin,  and  gentlemanly.  He  seems 
to  have  been  also  a  thoroughly  conscientious  and  religious 
man.  He  was  well  known  for  his  Greek.  He  succeed 
Johnson  as  Professor  of  History  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  married  on  May  24,  X770,  the  widow  of  the  eighth  Earl 
of  Rothes. 

Lauder,  b.  dbout  17x0,  d.  X77X.  Described  in  the  books  as 
"literary  impostor, '—f>.,  by  quoting  little>known  transla- 
ti<ms  of  Milton's,  he  pretended  that  the  poet  had  stolen  from 
the  translators.  He  wrote  "  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  of  the 
Modems,"  X75X. 

Law,  W.,  b.  x686,  d.  X76X.  Author  of  the  celebrated  book,  the 
''Serious  Call."  Fellow  of  Em.  Col.,  Cambridge.  He 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  Hanover  Dynasty.  He 
became  tutor  to  Gibbon's  fiuher. 

Lawrence,  Dr  Thomas,  was  a  distinguished  physician,  and  for 
seven  years  head  of  his  oc^ese.    lie  died  X783. 

Lee,  Arthur,  b.  X740,  d.  1798.  Who  met  Johnson  and  Wilkes 
at  the  dmn«r  at  Dilly's.  Was  an  American  "  patriot."  He 
was  known  as  the  "  American  Junius." 

Leechman,  W.,  b.  1706,  d.  1785.  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Glasgow  University,  author  of  "  The  Nature  and  Reason* 
ableness  and  Advantages  of  Prayer,"  in  which  it  was  said 
he  made  out  that  prayer  was  a  mere  rhetorical  figure. 

Leland  Dr,  b.  X768,  d.  X785.  An  Irish  divine  of  much  learning 
His  "  History  of  Ireland  "  is  his  best  known  work. 

Lenox,  Mrs,  authoress  of  the  "Female  Quixote,"  and  of 
"Critical  Investigadons  into  the  Origin  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays."    She  also  wrote  for  the  stage. 

Levett,  Kob.,  b.  circa  ijot,  d.  1783.  This  faithful  companion 
of  Johnson's  had  been  in  Paris,  originally  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  a  waiter  at  a  caf6,  which  was  frequented  by 
doctors,  who  put  him  in  the  wav  of  learning  meoidne.  He 
set  up  in  London  in  a  humble  way,  attending  the  poor, 
who  paid  him  by  gifts  in  kind— often  by  drinks.  He  was  taken 
in  bv  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  persuaded  him  that  she 
was  kept  out  of  a  fortune,  and  married  her :  but  by  Johnson's 
aid  he  got  rid  of  her.  This  may  have  led  to  his  settling  in 
Johnson's  house. 

Lewis.  David,  b.  x68^  (aboutX  d.  X760.  A  Welsh  poet.  Author 
of  a  play,  "  Philip  of  Macedon  "(i/^X  *od  poems.  There  is 
an  inscription  over  his  grave  in  Essex  to  the  effect  that  "  he 
was  a  ^reat  favourite  of  the  Muses." 

Lilly,  William,  b.  x6o3,  d.  x68x.  The  famous  astrologer,  and 
author  of  "  Euphues." 

Llandaff,  Bishop  of.  This  prelate,  whom  Boswell  so  com- 
pliments, addins  that  he  bad  the  poorest  diocese  in  the 
kingdomi  was  Richard  Watson,  inxo  had  been  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge,  and  later  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity.    He  was  a  voluminous  writer. 

Lobo  was  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  early  travellers  in 
Abyssinia.     He  died  in  X078. 

Lombe,  John,  of  Derby,  b.  1693,  d.  1733.  His  is  a  romantic 
story,  told  by  Hutton  in  his  account  of  Derby.  He  went  to 
Italy,  got  employed  in  a  silk-weaving  factory,  and 
managed  to  secure  the  secret,  with  which  he  escaped  to 
Ensland,  where  he  established  mills.  It  was  said  that  the 
Italians  despatched  a  woman  to  England  to  poison  him, 
and  that  she  succeeded. 

Longley.  Mr,  Recocder  of  Rochester,  was  father  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Longley.  Dr  B.  Hill  quotes  from  his  Diar>'  a 
record  of  Johnson's  visit  to  Rochester. 
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Long,  Dttdky,  "now  North,"  b.  1748,  d.  xBag,  On  the  daath 
of  his  aunt,  Mn  Herbot,  in  1789,  he  inherited  her  estate, 
and  assumed  the  name  a«  North:  but  in  iSxs,  when  he 
came  in  fior  his  brother's  estate,  ne  became  Long  again. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Fox,  M.P.,  and  aa  active  Whig  poli- 
tician. He  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  whicE  may 
have  led  to  Johnson's  remark,  of  his  only  "  filling  a  chair.** 
He  was  one  of  the  managers  at  W.  Hasting's  trial,  and  his 
is  the  M0/  about  Gibbons^"  o»-luminons  pages." 

Love,  Jamas,  b.  xjaa,  d.  1774,  whoae  real  name  was  Dance. 
This  early  friend  of  BoeweU's  was  well  educated,  and  sent 
to  Oxford.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  pleased  with  a  satirical 
poem  of  his,  but  did  nothing  for  nim.  He  then  went 
on  the  stage,  wrote  a  poem  on  "  Cricket,**  was  manaser  at 
Edinburgh,  and  came  to  Dmry  Lane.  He  finally  settled  at 
Richmond,  where  he  built  a  theatre.  This  all  but  ruined 
him.  His  two  brothers  were  well  known  as  painter  and 
architect. 

Lowther,  Sir  James,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Lowther,  who  was 
Governor  of  Barbadoes.  He  was  member  for  CumberlaiKL 
and  commanded  enormous  influence  from  his  wealth  and 
power  to  nominate.  Boswell  for  lon^  had  expectarions 
from  him,  but  was  grossly  insulted  by  him  at  last,  and  cast 
off.  He  was  made  a  peer  in  the  vear  of  Johnson's 
death,  ijBa.  It  was  thu  Lord  Lonsdale  that  owed  the 
Wordsworths  some  thousands,  but  out  of  sheer  malice 
be  refused  to  ray  them,  and  when  they  brought  an  action, 
engaged  all  toe  counsel  on  the  circuit  and  nearly  one 
hundred  witnesses.     He  died  zSoa. 

'*  Lowther,  the  miser."  referred  to  by  Johnson,  who  died  1755, 
was  (lerhaps  his  father  or  some  relation. 

"  Luke's  iron  crown.**  The  real  name  of  the  brothers  was  Dosa, 
not  Zeck,  as  Boswell  misukes  it ;  a  Zeck  or  a  Zeckler 
being  merely  the  name  of  a  race. 

Lyitelton,  George,  Lord,  b.  1709,  d.  1773.  Created  a  Peer. 
Known  as  ^'the  good  Lord  Lyttelton."  An  eminent 
Politician  and  Statesman,  also  a  voluminous  writer  of  some 
popularity ;  the  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  and  *'  History  of 
Henry  11.**  being  his  best  known  works. 

Lyitelton,  Thomas,  Lord,  b.x744,  d.  1779.  Known  as  "the 
wicked  Lord  Lyttelton.**  The  scene  of  the  ghost  story  was 
his  house  in  HiU  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  He  dreamed  that 
a  bird  flew  into  the  room  and  warned  him  that  he  had  but 
three  days  to  live.  He  died  at  midnight  on  the  a7th 
November. 

Macartney,  Earl,  b.  r737,  d.  x8o6.  As  a  young  Irishman  he 
niade  the  acquaintance  of  the  Holland  family,  through 
whose  interest  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Russia.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Bute's,  entered  Parliament,  and  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Madras.  In  1703  he  was  sent  on  the 
celebrated  embassy  to  the  Emperor  of^ China.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  missions,  and  was  altogether  a  most 
successful  man. 

Macaulay,  Catherine,  b.  2731,  d.  r79t<  Daughter  of  Alexander 
Sawbridge.  She  married  a  Scotch  doctor.  After  many 
patriotic  extravagances  she  went  to  Paris,  and  fraternized 
with  the  litsratu  She  married  for  the  second  time  Graham, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  famous  Qaaclc  She  then  passea 
to  America,  and  was  welcomed  by  Washington. 

Macaulay,  Kenneth,  b.  xjv^y  d.  1779.  The  third  son  of  Aulay. 
The  occasion  of  his  writing  the  book  on  St  Kilda  (in  1759), 
was  his  being  sent  there  on  a  .special  mission  by  his  Kirk. 

Ma.donald,  Sir  James,  b.  about  1739,  d.  at  Rome  July  a6, 
1766.  This  mucb'admired  and  lamented  young  man  was 
remarkable  for  his  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  mathemat  ics. 
as  well  as  fur  his  chiuming  disposition.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother^  Sir  Alexander,  "the  penurious  chief "  of 
Boswell,  who  died  1795,  who  three  yean  after  Doswell's  visit, 
in  1776,  was  made  a  peer. 

Macklin,  Charles,  perhaps  the  most  long-lived  actor  on  the 
stage.  He  was  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Ireland  circa 
1690,  and  died  1797,  though  the  question  of  his  age  is 
much  contested.  He  was  the  author  of  an  admirable  comedy, 
••  The  Man  of  the  Worid,"  and  also  of  "  Love  Sl  la  Mode." 
Mr  Ph''  s'  remarkable  performance  of  Sir  Pertinaz  Mac- 
Sycophant  will  be  remembered. 

Alaclaurin,  Mr.  son  of  a  noted  Edinburgh  Professor.  He  became 
a  Scotch  Judge,  imder  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghom.  He 
died  1796. 

Macpherson,  James,  b.  1736,  d.  1796.  Johnson's  chief  opponent. 
His  father  was  a  farmer.  He  was  encouraged  by  Home 
and  Carlyle  to  translate  from  the  Gaelic,  by  their  admiration 
of  certain  verses  which  he  read  to  them.  He  publia-icd  in 
1760  "  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  etc  He  now  made 
journeys  through  the  Highlands  to  collect  poems  orally 
recited.  Lord  Bute  in  Z76a  lent  his  patronage,  and  "  Fingal, 
in  six  books,  was  brought  out.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts 
and  suspicions,  and  the  hot  Ossianic  controversy,  a  strong 
element  on  Macpherson's  side  is  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  poems,  not  only  here  but  on  the  continent,  wSere  they 
were  read  and  enjoyed.    In  answer  to  Johnson's  scornful 
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in  "The  Journey,**  Macpherson  actually  senr 
him  a  challenge.  He  was  later  taken  up  by  the  Govem- 
1  siven  various  official  posts.  He  wrote  serious 
The  report  of  the  Highland  Society  (x8os)  on  the 
Ossianic  Poems  seems  to  offer  the  true  verdict,  viz.  that 
Macpherson  had  {ucked  up  legeudanr "  odds  and  ends,"  and 
then  liberally  touched  up  and  embellished  them. 

M'Swinney,  or  Swinney,  Owen,  d.  1754.  A  clever  but  nrregular 
Iri^man.  He  had  been  manager  at  Drury  Lane^  and  also 
at  the  Opera  in  the  Haymarket.  He  wrote  a  pieoe  called 
"The  Quacks.**  Cibber  speaks  of  bun  in  his  "Apolo^." 
He  left  nis  fortune  to  "  Peg "  Woffington  on  the  condition 
of  her  abjuring  the  CathoUc  faith,  which  she  did.  He 
died  1754. 

Madden,  Dr  Samuel,  b.  x686,  d.  1765.  Fellow  of  Tnmty 
College,  Dublin.  A  writer  well  known  in  his  country,  and 
the  fint  who  introduced  the  system  of  ^ving  premioms  at 
his  college.    Hence  his  name  of  '*  Premium  Madden." 

Maittaire,  Michael,  a  Frenchman,  b.  x668,  d.  X747.  One  of  the 
large  class  of  learned  commentators  and  scholars  who 
flourished  in  the  Johnsonian  era.  He  edited  Greek  and 
Latin  Clasucs;  but  is  pindpally  known  to  the  Biblio* 
graphers  by  his  great  work  on  the  "  Annals  of  Printing." 

Maltet,  David,  otherwise  Malloch,  b.  1700,  d.  176^.  Wrote 
poems  and  plays—"  Elvira,"  on  which  Boswell  wrote  a 
critical  pamphlet.  He  %iras  known  to  Pop^  Bolingbroke, 
Garrick,  and  other  leading  personagea.  Was  Undersecretary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Malone,  Edmund,  b.  Z74X,  d.  z8x9.  A  name  always  associated 
with  Boswell,  whose  work  he  not  only  saw  through  the  Press, 
but  of  which  he  was  to  edit  four  editions.  The  present  is 
perhaps  the  first  edition  from  which  most  of  his  somewhat 
rambling  notes  have  been  omitted.  He  was  an  industrious 
and  successful  Shakspearian  critic,  and  the  useful  *' Variorum 
Edition"  is  his.  He  was  a  vigorous  controversialist,  and 
very  acceptable  to  the  Thrales  and  the  Johnsonian  set.  He 
was  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts. 

Mandeville,  Bernard,  b.  1670,  d.  173^  A  Dutch  ohysidan, 
bora  at  Dort,  and  celebrated  for  his  "  Fable  of  the  Bees." 
"  I  have  been  reading  the  wittiest,  wickedest  book  in  the 
language,"  said  a  Udy  to  Crabb  Robinson.  "I  know  it," 
and  he  at  once  guessed,  "  Mandeville's  *  Beer  * " 


Manningham,  Dr  Thomas,  d.  X7a4.  Was  tbe  son  of  tne  cele- 
brated "  Man-midwife^"  Sir  Richard,  and  graduated  at  St 
Andrews.  Came  to  London,  and  went  thence  to  Bath, 
where  he  died. 

Marley,  Dr  Richard,  b.  1837,  d.  i8oa.  One  of  the  Johnsonian 
set.  Bishop  of  Waterford:  and  a  man  of  considerable  social 
talents. 

Martin,  Martin,  d.  X7X9.  Bom  in  Skye.  An  antiquarian, 
whose  books  on  "The  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"  X697. 
and  "Voyage  to  St  Kilda,"  have  excited  interest  and 
curiosity,  and  passed  through  many  editions.  He  graduated 
at  Leydcn,  17x0. 

Masters,  Mrs  Mary,  died  about  17W  or  1760.  Whose  poem? 
were  revised  by  Johnson.  A  humble  poetess,  chiefly  re- 
membered for  her  hymn,  "'TIS  religion  that  can  give, 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live,"  etc.  She  was  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day. 

Maty,  Dr,  a  native  of  Holland,  b.  1718.  In  1740  be  came  to 
England,  and  settled  there.  Though  a  foreigner,  he  became 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  Chief  Librarian  to  the 
British  Museum,  then,  however,  a  very  moderate  institution. 
He  is  praised  by  Gibbon. 

Maupertius,  Pierre  de,  b.  1698,  d.  1759-  Astronomer  and  philo- 
sopher, wrote  "  Astronomle  I^autiaue,"  and  attended  the 
great  Frederick  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  President  of  the 
Academy.     His  quarrel  with  Voltaire  was  in  1750. 

Mayo,  Henry,  b.  1733,  d.  1793.  "The  literary  anvil"  of  the 
text.  A  dissenting  clergyman,  first  at  Hampton,  then 
at  Wapping.  He  was  a  great  preacher.  He  engaged  in  a 
oontroversyon  "  Infant  Baptism." 

Mead,  R.,  M.D.,  b.  1673,  d.  176a.  For  an  English  phj'sidan 
he  had  exceptional  training.  He  studied  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  thence  went  to  Psudua,  where  he  took  his  doctor's 
decree.      He    was  an^  authority  on   contagious  diseases, 

«  poisons,  etc,  on  which  he  wrote  treatises.  He  was 
physician  to  George  IL.  but  was  also  admired  and  re- 
spected for  his  soaal  and  scientific  gifts.  His  library  and 
purse  were  often  at  the  disposal  of  students  and  learned 
men. 

Melmoth,  W.,  a  dilettante  author,  who  died  1799,  aged  89. 
He  translated  Pliny  and  Cicero's  Letters.  He  was  also 
author  of  a  popular  book,  "  Fitzosborne's  Letters." 

Mickle,  Julius,  author  of  a  translation  of  the  "  Lusiad."  was, 
like  so  many  of  the  Johnsonian  personages,  a  Scot  of  humble 
origin,  b.  I734i  d.  1788. 

Middleton,  Ladjy  Di,  who  "  spied  Johnson  in  church,"  has  hither- 
to escaped  identification.  She  was  sister  of  Lord  Stamford, 
and  married  a  well-to-do  Ekiiiiburgh  barrister,  who  inherited 
Lord  Middleton's  property. 
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t  Groning«n.'  'He  '*  got 


Monboddo,    I-ord   James    Burnett,  b. 

eGOcntric,  clever  beinf  studied  law  at  <jronins«n.  ne  got 
up**  the  Douglas  Case,  collectias  evidence  in  France; 
we  may  presume  that  the  graphic  •'^case,"  drawn  up  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  written  by  him.  In  1767  he  became 
Judge.  He  wrote  "Origin  and  Progress  of  Language, 
1773-1793;  "Ancient  Metaphysics,"  1779-99-  Every  one 
knows  his  extraordinary  belief  as  to  men  once  havuig  had 
tails,  etc.  Many,  indeed,  of  his  theories  seemed  to  anuapate 
Darwin's. 

Monckton,  Mary,  b.  1746,  d.  t84a  Daughter  of  Lord  Oalway. 
In  her  heyday  she  was  v«ry  stout,  handsome,  and  rouged, 
sparkling  also  and  witty.  At  her  parties  eirtUs  were  not 
tolerated.  In  1786  she  married  Lord  Cork.  Like  Mrs 
Piozzi  and  T^y  Mornin,  she  was  eager  for  gaiety  and  lion> 
hunting  to  the  last.  Sne  was  nlnety-four  when  she  died,  and 
was  dining  out  alouMt  to  the  day  of  her  death.  She  is  said 
to  figure  In  one  of  Disraeli's  novels,  and  also  to  be  the 
original  of  Mrs  Leo  Hunter  in  "  Pickwick." 

MonUgue,  Elizabeth,  b.  1700,  d.  i8oa  A  brilliant,  interesting 
woman.  Her  maiden  name  was  Robinson.  She  married  a 
grandson  of  Lord  Sandwich,  and  when  a  widow  ef\joyed  a 
nandsome  fortune,  which  she  dispensed  liberally.  She  is 
always  associated  with  the  "blue-stocking"  parties.  She 
used  to  gather  together  all  the  little  chimney*sweepers  of 
London  on  May-Day.  Her  "  Essay  on  Shakspeare**  is  a 
respectable  performance.    The  late  Dr  Doran  has  given  a 

food  picture  of  her  in  "  A  Lady  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.' 
ler  handsome  house,  which  she  built  herself,  is  in  Portman 
Square. 

More,  Hannah,  b.  1745.  d.  1833.  After  figuring  as  a  very  clever, 
precocious  child,  she  joined  her  sister  in  keeping  a  schooL 
She  was  introduced  to  the  Garricks,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to 
her,  o'.ten  had  her  to  stay  with  them,  and  introduced  her  to 
their  frieods.  In  spite  of  her  flatteries,  and  his  ron|^  rebukes, 
Johnson  seems  to  have  liked  and  admired  her.  She  had  un* 
doubted  success  in  society,  but  after  Garrick's  death,  in  177^ 
she  began  to  withdraw  from  the  gay  world.  She  producM 
a  play,  "  Percy,**  wrote  sacred  dramas,  but  by^and-by  she 
became  thoroughly  "serious,"  if  not  one  of  the  "saints.** 
Her  general  %yorth  of  charaaer,  and  her  religious  writings, 
were  held  in  the  lughest  esteem  from  the  Court  downwards. 
She  enjoyed  an  income  of  £aoo  a  year  from  a  suitor  who 
had  ptoposed  to  her  but  changed  his  mind. 

Morgann,  Maurice,  b.  173&  d.  x8oa.  He  was  Under-Secretary 
of  State  in  1783.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Shelbume.  He  wrote  many  pamphleu,  out  of  his  "  Essay  " 
it  has  been  said  that  for  style,  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  understanding  of  "  The  Bard,"  "  it  has  never  been  sur> 
passed.** 

Mounsey,  Dr  Messenger,  b.  1693,  d.  1788.  An  eccentric  phyridan, 
who  delighted  in  saying  and  doing  odd  and  coarse  things. 
John  Taylor  records  some  of  his  grotesque  utterances.  He 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  dissected,  and  the  remnants 
thrown  away.     He  was  ninety*five  when  he  died. 

Moontstewart,  Lord,  b.  1744,  d.  18 14.  Boswell's  much-hoped- 
for  patron.  Eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Bute. 
He  assumed  his  mother's  title,  she  being  Lady  Mount- 
Stewart  in  her  ovm  right. 

Nash,  Rich.,  b.  1674,  d.  1761.  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  Bath. 
His  life  was  written  by  Goldnmith. 

Nelaon,  Robeit,  b.  1656,  d.  17x5.  Author  of  variotis  religions 
works,  "  Companion  to  the  Feasts  and  Festivals,**  "  the 
Practice  of  true  devotion  "  etc 

Neni,  Count,  or  Neny,  b.  17x6,  d.  X78^.  A  Flemish  nobleman 
M  Bnnseb,  whose  mortifying  criticism  of  Garrick  Boswell 
mentions.  A  learned  and  copious  writer  of  historical 
memoirs  on  his  own  country,  and  in  hi^  oflSce  under 
Maria  Theresa. 

Newbery,  John,  b.  t7X3,  d.  1767.  An  interesting  Johnsonian 
figure.  A  .self-taught  laa  from  Berkshire,  who  by-and-by 
settled  at  Reading  as  a  publisher,  later  moving  to  London, 
where  he  invented,  it  might  be  called,  a  class  of  dnkiren*t 
story-books,  richlv  designed  in  gilt  embossed  paper  ooversw 
In  this  work.  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  others  are  said  to 
have  asusted.  His  moat  important  article  of  trade^  however, 
was  the  celebrated  "James*  Po%nler.*'  A  man  who  la  sketched 
in  the  "  Viaa  of  Wakefield,**  as  well  as  in  Johnson*s  "  Idler," 
as  "Jack  Whirler,"  must  have  been  a  character  of  mark. 

Kewton,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  b.  1704,  d.  1789.  He  cama 
of  Lichfield,  hence  his  intimacy  with  Garrick  and  Johnson. 
Among  the  many  mistakes  in  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill  s  Index 
b  the  one  of  givmg  him  the  name  of  John,  though  eyer^ 
one  «rill  recall  Johnson*s  pleasantnr:  "Why^  Sir,  it  u 
Tom'*  great  work,**  alluding  to  his  "  DisMrtaUon  on  the 
Prophecies,"  issued  in  X754.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in 
X76x,  previous  to  which  advancement  he  had  been  a  ^rat 
pluralist. 


NoUekens,  Joseph,  R.A.,  b.  1737,  d.  1823.  This  vigorous 
sculptor  was  also  eccentric  enough.  He  learned  his  art 
under  Scheemackers.  All  his  busts  are  strUcing,  notably  his 
one  of  Johnson,  in  his  natural  hair.  "  Rainy-oay  SUnith^** 
memoirs  of  him  give  a  strange  picture  of  the  man — his  mean- 
ness, avarice,  rudeness  of  speech,  and  grotesx]ue  manners. 
It  is  said  he  stuck  his  measuring  "calipers"  into  the  head 
of  the  King  without  apology. 

Nugent,  Chris.,  M.D..  d.  X77>  A  dbtinguished  physidan, 
who  wrote  on  Hydrophobia.  Edmund  Burke  married  his 
daughter,  and  was  deeply  attached  to  him.  He  was  of  the 
Literary  Club,  and  an  original  member.  He  was  ao 
Irishman,  and  a  Catholic    Everyone  liked  him. 


O'Connor.  Charles,  b.  zyxo,  d.  X70X.    Boswell  does  not  1 

that  the  various  characters  in  Giridsmith's  "  Traveller  **— the 
"broken  soldier**  (Major  MacDermot)— were  his  friexuU.  as 
alM>  the  Rev.  T.  Contarine,  Goldsmith's  reUtioo.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  deeply  interestmg  to  the  Irish 
scholar.  His  youns  brother,  who  had  conformed,  actually 
attempted  to  oust  him  from  his  esute,  as  by  law  he  was 
entitled  to  do,  and  the  owner  had  to  compound  with  his 
unnatural  assailant. 

Ogden,  Samuel,  b.   17 16,  d.    X778.      A  Cambridge   scholar. 
Though  his  sermons  were  popular,  and  he  was  a  favourite 

greacher  of  George  III.,  his  delivery  was  uncouth,  and  his 
gure  "  large,  black,  and  scowling."  He  obtained,  however, 
scarcely  any  promotion,  though  alwa>'S  applying,  and  while 
apparently  living  in  penury^  saved  op  a  good  deal.  Such 
was  "  Bozzy's  "  favourite  divine. 
Ogilvie,  Dr  J.,  b.  1733,  d.  18x4.  One  of  the  many  persons  in 
the  last  century  who  "  turned  out "  great  quartos  of  fairlv 
readable   verses.     A  clergyman.      He   issued    "  Poems, ' 


'  Paradise,"  "  Britannia." 

Oglethorpe.  General,  M.P.,  b.  1696,  d.  ijBk.  After  some 
phihmtnropic  exertions  in  the  prisons,  be  obtsiined  a 
charter,  and  in  X73a  set  out  to  found  the  colonv  <^ 
Georgia.  It  succeeded  after  many  >'ears  of  fighting  with  the 
Spaniards.  He  returned  to  England,  where  he  resumed 
his  position  in  the  army,  but  wa.1  tried  b;^  court-martial 
on  suspicion  of  taking  part  in  the  '45  rising.  He  was 
acquitted.    This  closed  his  career. 

O'Kane,  Eacbmarcach,  or  Echlin,  b.  X7ao,  d.  x7oe.  This  cele- 
brated Irish  harper  went  to  Rome  and  played  before  Prince 
Charles  Edward.  He  also  visited  Spain.  He  came  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  cordially  received,  and  passed  from 
house  to  house.  The  gold  harp  key  riven  him  by  Sir  A. 
Macdonald  had  belonged  to  another  Irish  harper  of  the 
overpowering  name  of  Ruoidhri  Dall  O'Cathain,  £./.  Kane. 

Oldys.  Norroy  King-at-arms  and  distinguished^  antiquary. 
A  laborious  worko*,  b.  1696.  He  was  Librarian  to  Lord 
Oxford.  Published  works  on  Bibliogra{^y  and  a  Life  of 
Sir  W.  Raleigh.       Died  X76X. 

0*Leary,  Father  Arthur,  b.  Z7a0f  d.  z8o9.  An  Irish  priest, 
noted  for  his  humour  and  reaainess  of  retort,  who  asserted 
the  daums  of  his  co-religionists  to  toleration.  A  pamphleteer, 
and  writer  of  great  vigour.  The  "  drubbing  **  wnich  he  gave 
Wesley,  alluded  to  by  Boswell,  was  entitled  "  Remarks  on 
Rev.  John  Wesley's  Letter,**  etc,  and  published  in  zySc 

Orde.  Robert,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Exchequer, 
d.  X778.  He  was  at  the  pleasant  party  at  Boswell's.  He 
came  firom  Newcastle.  His  daughter,  Ehzabeth,  was  married 
to  the  notorious  Lord  Uraxfield. 

Orroy,  Earls  of.  The  first  wrote  the  play  of  "Tryphon." 
Dr  B.  Hill  says  it  was  the  fifth  Earl  fohn,  and  not  the 
third^  as  Johnson  said,  that  wrote  the  Life  of  Swift ;  also 
that  It  was  the  fourth  Earl,  and  not  the  second,  that  was 
Bentley's  opponent.  The  familiar  astronomical  inatrameot 
was  named  after  Charles,  the  scientific  earL 

Paoli.  Paaquale,  b.  1796,  d.  X807.  A  successful  Conican 
''Patriot.**  He  carried  on  a  revolutionary  s*-niffgle  ajpunst 
the  Genoese  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  fiiMdqr  deraated, 
owing  to  the  intrusion  of  the  French.  He  fled  to  England 
m  Z760,  and  was  offered  the  Crown  of  Corsica  by  G«oree 
III.  He  died  in  London,  but  a  fSew  years  ago  his  remains 
were  removed  to  his  native  island. 

Puadise,  John,  F.R.S.,  was  a  Greek  son  of  the  English  Consul 
atSalooica.  He  was  educated  at  Pftdia.  The  Italian  name 
b  Paradisi.    Died  1795. 

Parker.  "  Sack,**  died  December  zo.  1796,  a^;ed  ei^ty-nine  years 
old.  Johiuoo's  old  friend,  who  married  his  maid,  and  of 
whom  the  former  spoke  so  pathetically  and  ytt  grotesquely. 

Parr,  Dr  Samuel,  b.  r7f6,  d.  1835.  Rector  of  Graflham,  in 
Huntingdon.  He  had  been  Master  of  the  Norwich  Grammar 
School.  He  had  much  of  the  trenchant  severity  of  Johnson 
in  his  speech.  His  learning  and  knowledge  <»  Gredc  was 
prodigious.  His  numerous  works,  controvmial  and  others, 
fill  eight  volumes. 
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Paterson,  — ,  d.  i8oa.  Father  of  the  young  candidate  for  the 
Koyal  Academy.  A  bookseller,  latterly  an  auctioneer,  and 
skilled  in  drawing  up  catalogues. 

Pearce,  Dr  Zachary,  b.  1690,  d.  1774-  He  edited  Longlnusand 
Cicera  Before  going  to  Rochester,  in  1756,  he  had  been 
Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Pennant,  Thomas,  b.  1736,  d.  1798.  An  industrious  antiouaiy, 
traveller,  and  natundist,  who  travelled  for  the  object  01  writ- 
ing books  on  his  travels.  These  are  faU  of  knowledge  and 
accurate  observation.  He  wrote  "British  ZoMogy,** 
"  Tours,"  "  Account  of  London,"  and  **  Memoirs." 

Philidor,  Andrew,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  chess-plaverv, 
b.  X736,  d.  Z706.  A  Frenchman.  He  wrote  "  The  Analysis 
of  Chess. "    He  could  play  two  games  blindfolded. 

Pioza.  Gabriel,  b.  1741,  d.  1809.  A  popular  singer  in  London, 
who  sang  with  great  refinement.  Miss  Bumev  describes  his 
performances.  He  cultivated  the  fair  Thraf^  who  had  a 
passion  or  infatuation  tor  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  her  daughters,  they  were  married  in  1784.  She  travelled 
abroad  with  him,  and  rettuming  about  179^,  settled  in  Wales, 
where  they  built  a  villa,  called  BrynheUa,  in  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd.  Here  he  died  of  goi|L  in  March  xSoo,  having  saved 
;^,ooo.  ThePemiaHi  to  tnts  sketch  is  the  one  of  Miss 
Bumey  and  Gien.  IVArblay.  Both  the  gentlemen  were 
respectable,  but  rather  "  pooriah  "  creatures,  not  worthy  of 
two  such  women. 

Pitt.  W.,  b.  (759,  d.  z8o6.  Soo  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 
Was  Chanceflor  oi  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  Hous* 
at  twenty*four.  Boswell  sang  a  song  before  him  at  Grocers' 
Hall,  and  excited  his  amusement  by  nis  tipsy  antics. 

Pott,  Perdvall,  surgeon,  b.  1714,  d.  Z788.  The  son  of  a  scrivener. 
He  became  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  brought  about  reforms, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  practice  of  cauterising 
wounds.  He  fractured  his  ankle-bone  in  the  streets,  and 
courageously  lay  there  till,  under  his  own  orders,  a 
door  and  poles  were  procured  to  carry  him.  He  thus  saved 
his  leg. 

Pott,  Archdeacon,  b.  17^,  d.  1B47.  He  enjoyed  much  prefer* 
metit,  many  canonnes,  etc  He  assisted  Nichols  in  his 
"  Literary  Anecdotes,"  and  wrote  sermons,  charges,  etc 

Priestley,  Dr  Joseph,  of  Birmingham,  b.  1733,  d.  X804.  A  Uni* 
tarian,  and  a  great  chembt.  Made  the  discovery  of  oxygen 
gas.  His  house  was  sacked  in  the  Birmingham  riots  of 
X701.  after  which  he  went  to  America,  where  he  was  rather 
coldly  welcomed.  He  wrote  "Institutes  of  Religion," 
"  Letters  to  Burke,"  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church." 
W.  Priestley,  M.D.  and  M.P.,  is  a  descendant  of  his. 

Pringle,  Sir  Tohn,  a  nhysidan  and  philosopher  of  enunence, 
b.  Z707,  d.  1783.    He  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Psalmanaxar,  George,  b.  1679,  d.  1767.  A  Frenchman.  The 
name  was  an  assumed  one,  alterea  from  an  Assyrian  one. 
Always  eager  for  notice,  and  having  learned  mucn  from  his 
Jesuit  masters  of  the  missions  to  Japan  and  China,  he 
gradually  be^an  to  asstime  the  character  of  a  native  of  those 
climes,  wearing  the  dress ;  and  later  wrote  an  ima^nary 
account  of  Formosa  customs,  with  memoirs  of  himself. 
He  even  invented  a  jargon.  For  a  long  time  the  imposture 
prevailed.  He  traded  artfully  on  Protestant  prejudices, 
but  was  at  last  exposed.  He  then  became  an  mdustrious 
hack  writer,  gave  up  his  eccentricities,  and  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  respect  and  esteem. 

Ramsay,  Allan.  There  were  two  Allan  Ramsajrs— Allan  the 
father,  who  was  a  poet,  b.  1686,  d.  1758 ;  and  Allan  the  son, 
who  was  the  court-painter,  b.  1713,  d.  178^.  The  former 
began  as  a  wig-maker,  but  soon  snowed  bis  hterary  taste  in 
a  number  of  poems,  "Tea-table  Miscellany";  songs  like 
"  The  Yellow-naired  Laddie  "  ;  and  his  famous  work,  "  The 
Gentle  Shepherd"  (1735),  a  pastoral  drama.  The  son  was 
an  elegant  artist,  trained  abroad.  His  portraits  strike  one 
at  once.  He  was  portrait-painter  to  the  King,  but  by  an 
accidental  injury  to  his  arm  he  was  forced  to  abandon  work. 
Ho  was  a  man  of  great  social  gifts  and  games,  with  power  of 
talk,  as  can  be  seen  from  Boswell's  chronicle. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  b.  July  1723,  d.  Feb.  179a.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  of  English  portrait-painters  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  works.  His  Discourses  on  Painting" 
are  well  written,  and  still  reprinted.  A  man  of  cultured  and 
refined  tastes  in  other  directions — social,  and  competent  to 
"  stand  up  "  to  Johnson.  Founder  of  the  Literary  Club 
in  1764,  and  First  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
died  unmarried. 

K'  S,  John,  b.  i68a  (?),  d.  1761.  Originally  manager  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  where  he  introduced  pantomime,  until  then 
unknown.  In  1732  he  built  the  theatre  at  Covent  Garden. 
where  he  had  much  success,  notably  with  "  The  Beggars 
Opera,"  the  history  of  which  piece  Boswell  was  so  eager  to 
write.  He  used  to  play  Harlequin  himself  under  the  name 
of  Lun. 


Richardson,  Samuel,  b.  2689,  d.  1761.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
of  English  novelists.  He  was  a  common  printer  by  trade. 
He  wrote  "Pamela,"  "Sir  Charles  Grandison,*  and— 
greatest  of  all— "  Clanssa  "  (1748),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
tragical  narratives  ever  written.  It  has  been  received  all 
the  world  over,  and  read  with  tears.  These  tales  were  of 
inordinate  length. 

Robertson,  Dr  William,  b.  Z7sx,  d.  1793.  His  Histories  in 
their  day  had  extraordinary  popularity.  They  included 
that  of  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Mary  and  James  I, 
('759)1  of  Charles  V.  (1760),  and  An  erica  (x  771)1  They 
are  now  considered  unreliable  and  theatrical  in  style,  a  judg- 
ment to  which  the  learned  Dr  Maitland  has  contributed. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas.  There  were  two  Sir  Thomas  Robin- 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  always  spoken  of  as  the  "  long,"  or 
"  tall  Sir  Thomas,"  to  distinguish  them.  The  shorter  became 
Lord  Grantham. 

Ronmey,  George,  b.  X734.  d.  x8o3.  One  of  the  great  English 
portrait-painters,  long  known  for  his  repetitions  of  the  lovely 
Lady  Hamilton  s  face,  but  in  our  day  risen  enormously  in 
pubUc  estimation,  hb  iMctures  fetching  vast  sums — 
eight  and  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  would  have  staggered 
Boswell,  and  even  Reynolds.  He  has  now  deservedly 
established  a  high  reputation.  The  allusion  in  the  text 
to  Cumberland's  praise  must  refer  to  his  sketches  in  the 
"JDbserver,"  where  Romney  is  drawn  under  the  name  of 
Timanthes.    Reynolds  is  held  to  have  been  jealous  of  him. 

Rothes.  "  Everybody  marries  a  Lady  Rothes "  was  a  jest  at 
the  time,  as  there  were  several  jointured  widows  of  the 
name.  Her  second  daughter^  lane  Langton,  was  Johnscm's 
god-daughter,  who  survived  till  1854. 

Rousseau.  T.  J.,  b.  1690,  d.  X74X.  Known  for  hb  "  Confesrioas,** 
"  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  and  other  works  of  a  loose  descrip* 
tion.  Hb  life  corresponded  with  hb  principles.  He  was 
also  a  good  musician. 

Rudd,  Mrs  Margaret,  who  so  attracted  Boswell,  was  the  talk  of 
the  town  about  1776.  She  was  the  mbtress  of  one  of  the 
Perreaus,  and  was  tried  before  thein,  but  acouitted.  to  the 
eeneral  applause.  They  were  convicted  and  nanged.  Mrs 
Rudd's  acquittal,  it  was  said^  helped  to  convict  them ;  and 
their  coovicuon  weighed  with  the  King  in  refusing  to 
pardon  Dodd,  who  was  convicted  for  the  same  crime.  "If 
he  spared  Dodd,  the  Perreaus  would  have  been  put  to  death 
ui\justly." 

Ruddiman,  Thomas,  b.  X674,  d.  X7^7.  A  Scotch  schoolmaster 
and  gnunmarian.  Librarian  m  the  Advocatei*  Ljbrary. 
He  edited  and  revised  many  works.  He  was  also 
a  printer.  Hb"  Rudiments  of  .the  Latin  Tongue  *'b  hb 
famous  book,  issued  in  17x4,  and  of  which  he  saw  fifteen 
editions. 

Russell,  Alexander,  F.R.S.,  b.  X715,  d.  1768.  A  phyudan  and 
naturalist,  who  wrote  medical  treatises  in  Latin.  He  went 
out  as  physician  to  the  English  Factory  at  Aleppa  There 
he  learned  Arabic,  and  acquired  much  influence  with  the 
native  princes.  He  studied  the  plague  in  the  Lazarettos, 
and  in  X756  published  hb  "  Natural  Hbtory  of  Aleppo." 


Sandeman,  Mr,  LL.D.,  d.  i:r39.  He  lost  hb  sight  when  an 
infant,  yet  became  Lucasian  Professor  at  Cambridge. 

Savxige,  Richard,  b.  1698,  d.  1743.  The  illegitimate  son  of 
Lady  Rivers.  Of  violent  character  and  temper,  the  sense  of 
imaginary  wrongs  done  him  led  him  into  excesses  and 
quarrels.  Johnson's  friendship  for  him  has  always  seemed 
strange.  He  wrote  "  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  a  tragedy,  and 
a  poem,  "  The  Bastard." 

Scott,  George,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Sub-preceptor  to  the  King,  and 
later  a  Commissioner  of  Excise.  "An  amiable  and 
learned  person,"  Malone  calls  him. 

Scott,  Sir  William,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  brother  of  the 
Chancellor  Lord  Eldon,  a  dbtinguished  Admiralty  lawyer, 
b.  1745,  d.  1836. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  b.  1603,  d.  1768.  Originally  intended  for  a 
dissenting  minister.  In  1735  was  Bishop  of  Brbtol:  in  X758 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  b.  1648,  d.  172A.  "The  City  Poet"  spoken  of 
by  Wilkes.  "  An  aiiimal  of  most  deplored  understanding," 
wrote  Dryden  of  him;  "he  sometimes  labours  with  a 
thought,  but^  with  the  puddcr  he  makes,  it  b  commonly  still* 
bom.  He  is  best  known  by  hb  turgid  play,  "  The  Empress 
of  Morocco,"  interesting  for  the  plates  which  represent  the 
scenery,  arrangement,  and  dresses  of  the  time. 


Shebbeare,  John,  M.D.,  b.  1709,  d.  1788.  A  popular  and 
fanatical  agitator,  who  wrote  and  worked  against  toe  Crowiu 
He  wrote  on  the  "  Marriage  Act "  (1754)  ;  "  Letters  on  the 
English  Nation,"  by  B.  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit ;  on  the  "  Origin 
of  Society."  A  series  of  "  Letters  to  the  People  of  England 
on  the  Present  State  of  AfHairs"  (1755-5/)  brought  hun  to 
the  pillory. 
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Sheridan,  Mrs  Frances,  b.  1784,  d.  X766.    Wife  of  the  actor.    A 

pleasing,  clever   woman,  Miss   Chamberlavne   by   Inrth. 

She  published  a  successful  novel,  "Sidney  Biddulph,"  and 

her  Comedy  was  produced  by  Garrick. 
Sheridan,  Charles,  d.  1 806.    The  elder  brother  of  R.  B .  Sheridan. 
Sheridan,  R.  B.,  b,  1751,  d.  1816.    Son  of  Thomas  the  actor. 

As  brilliant  a  dramatist  as  orator.    Manager  of  Drury  Lane 


Theatre.  He  wrote  "  The  Rivals  •*  (1775)1  and  "  School  for 
Scandal"  (1777);  also  "  The  Critic '*  and  "  Duenna."  He 
was  long  M.P.  for  Stafford,  and  also  in  office.    From  his 


reckless  "extravasance  and  lack  of  political  honesty  he  fell 
into  neglect,  and  died  in  distress. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  b.  2791,  d.  1788.  The  " okl  Mr  Sheridan" 
of  the  text.  He  was  an  elocutionist,  and  published  a 
Pronouncing  English  Dictionary.  This  rivalry  of  subject- 
each  too  receiving  a  pension — may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
hostility  between  him  and  Johnson.  He  was  a  sound  actor 
of  the  good  old  school,  and  played  leading  parts  under 
Garrtck.    He  was  also  manager  in  Dublin. 

Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  b.  1643,  <!•  '7'"'  ^^^^^  ^^  "Scotia 
Illustrata:'*  physician  to  Charles  II.  His  MS.  auto* 
biographv  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  at  the  sale  of  the 
Boswell  Library 

Stddons,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Roger  Kemble,  b.  1755,  d.  (831. 
Married  Siddons,  an  actor  in  ner  father's  c(»ps.  Appeared 
in  London  under  Garrick  in  December  1775,  but  was  con* 
sider«d  to  have  failed.  She  returned  to  the  country,  and 
made  a  triumi^ant  reappearance  under  Sheridan.  Her 
grand  characters  were  Queen  Catherine,  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  Constance;  perhaps  also  Mrs  Beverley  in  "The 
Gamester.**    She  retired  on  June  9,  x8x8. 

Smith,  Adam.  b.  1733,  d.  1790.  Author  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  famous  work  on  Political  Economy,  "  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations," 
Z776.  He  was  Professor  at  Glasgow  University,  when 
Boswell  was  there.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments." 

Smollett.  Tobias,  M.D.,  b.  X79X,  d.  Z77Z.  One  of  the  classical 
English  novelists,  noted  for  hU  broad  and  coarse  humour. 
"  Roderick  Random"  (1748)  was  his  first  success,  followed 
by  "Peregrine  Pickle,**  ** Count  Fathom,"  "Humphry 
dlinkcT,"  travels,  plays,  poems,  odes.  He  has  been  set 
up  as  a  rival  to  Fielding,  but  the  latter  is  a  superior  artisL 

Solander.  D.  C,  b.  1736,  d.  1783.  A  Swedish  naturalist.  He 
was  m  the  British  Museum  as  one  of  the  officials,  and  went 
with  Cook  on  his  voyages. 

Spence,  Joseph,  D.D.,  b.  1699,  d.  1768.  Scholar,  critic,  and 
friend  of  UitruH.  He  wrote  '^Polymetb,"  but  will  be 
always  known  for  his  curious  "  Anecdotes :  Observations 
on  CWacters  of  Books  and  Men,"  to  which  description 
the  work  corresponds.  It  is  a  most  agreeable  miscellany, 
and  what  is  toM  of  Pope  is  specially  interesting. 

Staunton,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  b.  1737,  ^'  '^**  ^^  ^^  ^  nottd 
how  Johnson  vras  surrounded  by  Irishmen  and  .Scotchmen. 
He  assisted  Lord  Macartney  in  India  in  makinj{  peace 
with  Tippoo  Saib,  and  later  was  chosen  as  envoy  with  Lord 
Macartney  on  the  famous  embassy  to  China  in  1793. 

Steevens,  George,  b.  1736,  d.  x8oo,  an  eminent  Shakspearian 
Commentator.  Collaborated  with  Johnson  in  editing  Shaks* 
peare.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  detestable  temper,  and 
was  full  of  animosities.    See  Miss  Hawkins'  account  of  him. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  b.  xtxs,  d.  X768.  The  English  Rabelais,  as  he 
has  been  called.  Tboush  little  read  now,  all  his  characters, 
allusions,  etc.^  are  perfectly  familiar,  and  part  of  Enelish 
"quoti^Ie"  literature.  A  lively  country  parson  in  York' 
shire,  and  Prebendary  of  York  Cathedral.  He  did  not 
publish  "  Tristram  "  till  he  was  nearly  fifty  (x759*^)'  This 
was  usued  in  instalments  till  nine  volumes  was  reached.  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  it  has  or  has  not  "  lasted,"  but  it  is 
known.  The  ** Sentimental  Journey"  b  admired  for  its 
elegance  of  touch,  particularly  in  France.  The  Editor  has 
written  his  life. 

Stillingfleet,  Benjamin,  b.  x7oa,  d.  X77X.      A  naturalist  that 
wrote  "Tracts  on  Natural  History,"  an  "Essay  on  Con- 
versation,"* and  ' '  Power  of  Harmony. "    His  name,  however, 
is  better  known  as  associated  with  the  "blue-stockings, 
supposed  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  club  of  learned 

Strahan.  W.,  b.  X7X5,  d.  1785.  An  eminent  printer  from  Scot- 
lano,  who  printed  Johnson's  great  folio  Dictionary.  He 
was  an  M.P.,  friend  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Scots. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  b.  1667,  d.  x7as,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin 
(17x3).  His  famous  "  Gulliver's  Travels "  appeared  in  X7fl6- 
37,  and  has  gone  round  the  world.  Though  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  affecting  to  identify  himself  with  its  politics  and  oppres- 
sions, he  really  loathed  his  banisbmfnt,  complaining  that 
**  he  was  left  to  die  like  a  rat  in  a  hole."  His  treatment  of 
Stella  and  Vanessa  is  an  oft-told  tale.  The  Mad  hospital 
which  he  founded  in  Dublin  bears  his  name,  and  still  goes 
on. 


Sydenham,  Thomas,  b.  x6a4,  d.  X639.  Wrote  "Methodoi 
Curandi  Febris.' 

Tasker.  Rev.  W.,  d.  xBoo.  This  gentleman  is  denoted  as 
"  classical  scholar, '  and  published  in  X780  "  Select  Odea 
of  Pindar  and  Horace  Translated." 

Taylor,  Dr  Thomas,  b.  X758,  d.  X83S.  A  very  learned  Greek 
commentator  and  translator,  called  "  the  Platonist.*' 

Taylor,  Rev.  John,  LL.D.  This  old  friend  of  lohnson's,  in 
whom  we  have  an  interest,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1788. 
That  Boswell  has  given  a  faithful  portrait  of  his  somewhat 
gross  and  selfish  disposition  will  be  seen  from  this  little 
account  of  his  career,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  presented. 
No  man  enjoyed  more  preferments.  In  1740  Sir  Wolstan 
Dixie  gave  hun  the  valuable  living  of  Market  Bosworth. 
This  patron,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Johnson's  tyrant, 
and  he  must  have  met  Taylor  there.  He  became  a  Canon  of 
Westminster,  and  was  rector  of  St  Margaret's.  He  frequently 
talked  of  leaving  what  he  had  to  Jdinson,  but  upon  his 
death  made  a  will  leaving  all  to  a  Rev.  Mr  Hayes,  handing 
it  to  him.  This  gentleman  had,  however,  '*  too  much 
delicacy  to  inspect  it,  and  returned  it."  The  will  was 
altered,  and  all  was  left  to  a  little  boy  of  his  name,  at  Ash- 
bourne. It  should  be  stated  that  the  belief  at  Ashbourne, 
which  I  visited  not  long  since,  is  that  this  boy  was  his 
illegitimate  son.  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill  is  also  strong  for  this 
view,  but  against  it  may  be  put  the  unlikelihood  that  Tohnson 
would  condone  such  a  lapse.  He  had  the  finest  breed  of 
milch  cows  in  Derbyshire.  He  sold  one  for  a  hundred  and 
sixty  guineas,  and  a  heifer  for  seventy.  He  died  worth 
about  £i9oo  a  year,  with  large  savings.  After  his  death 
Mr  Hayes  published  "Sermons,  left  for  Publication  by 
John  Taylor,  D.D.,"  which  ran  through  five  editions. 
There  were  twenty-five  of  them,  all  certainly  by  Johnson. 
"There  is  not  a  man  in  England,"  wrote  Bishop  Porteous 
to  Seattle,  "  who  knows  anything  of  Johnson's  style,  but 
will  not  instantly  pronounce  Uiem  to  be  bis." 

Taylor,  the  Chevalier,  an  oculist,  and,  i>erhaps,  adventurer, 
d.  about  X770.  He  wrote  hb  memoirs.  His  son,  John 
Taylor,  isMbetter  known,  having  written  some  very  interesting 
"  Records  of  my  Life."    He  was  on  the  Press. 

Temple.  Sir  William,  b.  1728,  d.  xToa  A  statesman,  scholar, 
and  writer ;  ambassador  to  Holland  in  1674,  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  X679.   He  is  best  known  from  Macaulay's  Essay. 

Thomas,  Nathaniel,  praised  by  Boswell  for  his  collection  of 
medals,  his  "works  and  mgenui^;"  was  also  editor  of 
the  "  St  James's  Chronicle,"  to  which  Boswell  was  a  coo- 
tributor.    He  died  March,  X795. 

Thornton,  BonneL  One  of  the  set  of  professsional  jesters, 
akin  to  our  "  Punch  "  coterie ,  b.  X7a4,  d.  X768.  He  with 
Colman,  Lloyd,  and  Wilkes,  wrote  lively  skits  and  comic 
rhymes. 

Thrale,  Mrs  Hester  Lynch,  later  Piozzi,  b.  X72x,d.  xSai.  Of  the 
Welsh  family  Salisbuiy.  Thrale  was  a  rich  brewer,  who 
sat  in  Parliament  for  South  wark,  but  he  got  embarrassed, 
and  in  X773  the  debts  on  the  brewenr  were  over  ;Cioo,ooO| 
which  were  paid  off  in  nine  years.  He  died  in  April  178?, 
as  his  friend  Johnson  was  destined  to  die,  from  excessive 
eating.  She  was  left  with  about  ;C3i000  a  year.  She  had 
twelve  children.  The  eldest  dau^ter  became  Lady  Keith. 
After  the  death  of  Piozri  she  was  often  found  at  Bath, 
where,  when  almost  eighty,  she  conceived  a  frantic  passion 
for  the  long  and  awkward,  but  good-looking,  actor  Conway. 
It  was  said  she  offered  to  marry  him.  She  adopted  a  relap 
tion  of  Piozzi's,  aixi  led  off  a  ball  with  him  when  she  was 
about  eighty. 

Thurlow,  Edward,  b.  1733,  d.  x8a6.  The  "rusged"  Thurlow. 
"  No  one  was  ever  so  wise  as  he  looked.**  Always  of  interest 
to  the  Johnsonian,  from  his  "  laying  his  mind  "  to  Johnson's, 
and  hu  generous  proffer  of  aid  in  Johnson's  last  sicknesa. 
His  excuse  for  failure  in  obtaining  the  increase  of  the 
pension  hapfxly  denotes  his  nature :  "  I  am  an  untoward 
suitor."  He  vras  Attorney-General  in  177 x,  Chancellor  in 
Z778.  His  behaviour  during  the  King's  madness  was  sus- 
picious, but  might  be  justified. 

Tillotson,  b.  x6m,  d.  1694.  Was  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  m 
X69X  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Trimlestown,  Lord,  d.  1796.  He  did^  not  enjoy  his  title  at  the 
time,  but  having  "conformed"  in  1795,  it  was  restored  t9 
him;  the  attainder  has  since  been  reversed.  He  used  la 
prescribe  for  the  poor  gratis. 

Turton,  Dr,  d.  x8u6.  Is  interesting  as  ibe  one  who  asked  poor 
Goldsmith  on  his  death-bed  "  Is  your  mind  at  ease?  "  >%  asa 
fashionable  physician,  and  attended  all  the  Royal  family. 
Amassed  a  great  fortune  of  about  ;C8,ooo,  which  he  left  la 
one  of  the  princesses. 

Tyers,  Tom,  and  his  family  were  really  the  first  that  ga*« 
VauxhaU  Gardens  their  attraction.  He  employed  Ro** 
billiac  to  moke  the  fine  statue  of  Handel. 
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Vachell,  William.  One  of  the  signers  of  the  Round  Rohin,  a 
member  of  the  Club,  and  of  note  because  nothing  whatever 
is  known  of  him — a  complete  nnlliti.  He  was  probablv  a 
well'to^o  squire  in  the  country,  like  Metcalfe,  and  w«  mid 
one  of  his  name  presenting  an  address  to  the  King  when  he 
was  touring  it. 

YaUancey,  Col.,  R.E.,  b.  ijai,  d.  zSu.  An  English  official  in 
Dublin,  who  acquired^  taste  for,  and  kxu>wledge  of.  Irish 
antiquities.  His  theories  as  to  the  round  towers  ana  other 
objects,  however,  are  fantastic  He  wrote  '*  Collectanea  da 
Rebus  Hibemids." 

Vesev,  Rt.  Hon.  Agmondesham,  d.  1^84.  Was  a  member  of  the 
laterarv  Club.  He  was  of  an  Inah  family,  but  better  known 
by  the  fame  oX  his  wife. 

Alette.  Bfr,  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate.  Boswell  was  drawn 
to  this  gentleman  just  as  he  was  to  Akerman,  on  accoimt  of 
their  furnishing  facilities  for  gratifying  his  morbid  tastes  for 
execution.  Aallette  "attended"  Dr  Dodd,  and  manv  of 
the  most  notorious  criminals.  He  was  i)ot,  however,  above 
turning  his  experiences  tonrofit,  publishing  in  X776  "  Annals 
of  Newsate;  or.  The  Malefactors'  Reststcr.'^  He  also 
wrote  "The  Genuine  Account  of  a  BeCever,  and  Dying 
Words  of  William  Dodd,  LL.D.- 

Voltaire,  b.  1694,  d.  1778.  His  real  name  was  Frands  Arooet 
He  was  poet,  dramatist,  philosopher,  historian,  satirist, 
pom^etear,  etc  His  works  fill  some  seventy  volumes, 
bel  ivcd  in  England  for  some  time,  and  was  at  Berlin  in 
the  service  of  the  great  Frederick. 

Waicefield,  Gilbert  b.  1756,  d.  x8ox.  A  learned  writer,  who 
wrote  chiefly  on  "  Scriptural  and  Biblical  Topics,"  "  The 
Nature  of  Baptism,"  and  "Essay  on  Imperialisnu"  He 
also  wrote  against  Tom  Paine  and  hb  doctrines.  His 
"Memoirs  appeared  in  1799,  and  his  correspondence 
with  C.  Fox,  chiefly  on  dasical  subjects,  in  18x3.  He 
was  well  known  to  political  as  well  as  literary  men. 

Walroesley,  Gilbert^  D.D.,  d.  August  3i  i/sx.  aged  seventy*one. 
Of  thu  early  fhend  of  Johnson  at  Ltcsneld  little  ia  known. 

Set  he  gives  him  a^  character  that  b  almost  extravagantly 
igh,  speaking  of  him  with  the  tenderest  affection.  lie  was 
Registrar  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  Lichflabl.  "  I  am 
not  able  to  name,"  he  savs,  "  a  man  of  equal  knowledge." 
He  adds  that  there  was  nardly  a  day  passed  when  be  <Ud 
not  obtain  some  advantage  from  his  *' amplitude  of  know- 
ledge ; "  what  he  did  not  know  he  knew  where  to  obtain. 
His  father  was  M.P.  for  Lichfield,  and  the  family  was  an 
old  one  in  Lancashire,  where  they  are  still.  The  impresrioo 
lef^  by  Johnson's  account,  given  m  his  life  of  Smith,  is  that 
of  an  extremely  amiable  and  good*natured  man. 


Walmesley.    He  was  son  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese. 

Walker,  John,  b.  1733,  d.  1807.  The  "  celebrated  Elocutionist.* 
He  wrote  many  works  00  the  langiu^e — a  "  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,"  which  used  to  be  an  authority;  a  rfajrmiM 
one,  "  The  Melody  of  Speaking  Delineated  ":  and  the  w«l£ 
known  "  Speakerj    a  favourite  at  schools  in  the  forties. 

Wartons,  The.  Two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Thomas,  both  poets. 
Josqih,  D.D.,  b.  1733,  d.  1800^  was  Headmaster  of  Win- 
chester, critic  of  Pope,  and  editor  of  his  works.  Thomas 
was  b.  X788,  d.  x^9o.  He  was  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford:  Laureate  in  X788;  wrote  "History  of  English 


Wesl. 


Poetry. 


dey.  John,  fotmder 
This,  and  the  Duke 


of  the  Methodists,  b.  1703,  d.  itqx. 
of  Wellington's  fanuly,  the  WeJlesleya, 
were  of  the  same  stock. 

Wilkes,  John,  M.P.,  b.  1797,  d.  1797.  ^  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  his  contests  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  duels,  licentious  writings,  and  his  final  curious  change 
into  an  ordinary  cidsen,  when  he  became  Lord  Mayor  amd 
alderman,  and  protested  "  he  had  never  beea  a  WiUcesite.'' 
He  had  ekgant  tastes,  schokusbip,  and  much  wit. 

Williams.  Mrs.  This  cdebrated  person  in  the  Boswellian  woric 
was  olind  before  she  came  to  know  Johnson.  ^  She  was  left 
a  small  annuity  by  a  Miss  Williams,  but  it  u  doubtful 
whether  she  bcmefited  by  it,  owing  to  some  mistake  in  the 
win.  Lady  Philips  and  other  Welsh  ladies  also  made  her 
an  allowance,  making  ia  all  about  ;^3o  a  year.  She  could 
find  books,  and  search  for  things  without  aid. 

Woffington,  Margaret,  b.  17x8.  d.  1760.  An  actress  highlv 
popular,  not  merely  with  ner  ovm  generation  but  with 
posterity.  She  is  familiarly  styled  "  Peg  "  Woffington.  She 
was  a  lively,  social  Irishwoman,  and  her  adventures  have 


pleasant. 
I  noted 


figured  in  noveb,  and  on  the  stage.  This 
dever  being  was  intimate  with  Gamck.  She  was  1 
for  a  power  d[  ooarae  repartee,  but  was  good-hearted  am 
/and.  She  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  obtain 
a  bequest  from  M'Surinney,  her  countryman.  The  almhonaea 
at  Teddington,  where  she  died,  are  of  her  foundation. 

Woodhonse,  P.,  d.  X770.  "  The  opetical  shoemaker."  There 
were  a  number  of  sudi  prodigies.  Hannah  More  had 
her  poetical  milkwoman,  Ajxne  Yearsley,  who  harassed  her 
to  death ;  and  there  was  the  Mnrical  Small  Coal- Mao. 

Wraxall,  Sir  M.  W.,  b.  175X;  d.  X83X.  He  was  travdlex, 
historian,  and  gossip.  In  lus  "  Historical  Memorials  of  My 
Own  Time"  are  set  down  every  scandak>us  tale  that  he 
picked  up,  particularly  abroad.  He  was  prosecuted  for  a 
Ubel  on  Count  Woronaow.    He  was  well  known  at  foreign 
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These  Notes  are  not  intended  to  furnish  what  Johnson  might  have  termed  a  "  superfluity  of 
information,"  or  to  express  dissent  from  Johnson's  or  Boswell's  views ;  but  simply  to  clear  up  what  is 
obscure — to  furnish  names,  dates,  etc.,  forgotten  or  omitted  by  the  author :  and  to  correct  or 
amend  any  mistakes— as  Boswell  would  have  done  had  they  been  brought  to  his  knowledge.  The 
sole  aim  bias  been  to  be  of  use  to  the  reader.— Editor. 


*  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey,  in  whose  family  he  was 
tutor. 

^  The  registry  has  it :  <<  Sept  1709.  Bapd.  Sam.  son 
of  Mich.  Johnson  Gent,** 

•  In  Packwood  church  is  the  registry  of  the  marria^ : 
' '  Michael  Johnson  of  Lichfield  and  Sarah  Ford  married 
June  y«  19  1706. 

*  He  was  but  ten  months  old,  as  Sacheverel  visited 
Lichfield  in  17 10. 

'  In  his  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The  passage 
ruined  the  sale  of  the  work. 

•  Mr  Andrew  Corbett 

'  He  matriculated  Dec.  16,  1728  :  *'  Saml.  Johnson 
19  Mich.  fil.  Lichfield  civ.  com.  Stafford  gen.  fil.'* 

8  Mr  Napier,  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill,  and  Mr  A.  Birrell, 
M.P.,  adopt  Mr  Croker's  theory  that  Johnson  had 
been  little  over  a  year  at  Oxford.  On  the  other 
side  are  Boswell,  Hawkins,  the  contemporary 
memoirs,  and  myself.  The  arguments  prv  and  con 
will  be  found  in  my  edition,  and  in  my  brochure, 
**  Editing  h  la  mode,^  Boswell  farther  tells  us  that 
he  heard  from  Dr  Adams,  and  from  Johnson  himself 
all  the  incidents  of  his  residence  at  Oxford.  He 
would  naturally  have  asked :  **  What  was  the 
length  of  residence  ?  " 

•Jorden  resigned  his  fellowship  in  March  1728-9. 

^^'Hurd  praises  not  Blackwall  but  Bud  worth,  head- 
master at  Brewood. 

^*  Her  maiden  name  was  Jervis.  She  was  forty-eight 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage ;  Johnson  about  twenty- 
six. 

"  In  S.  Werburgh's  church  :  **  I7«  married  Saml. 
Johnson  of  y«  parish  of  St  Mary's  Lichfield  and 
Elizabeth  Porter  of  St  Philip  in  Birmingham." 

"  The  Walmcsley  Letter  lust  given  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  correspondence.  The  rest  is  in  the  Garrick 
Letters. 

^^  In  Clerkenwell,  and  is  still  standing.  Many  years 
ago  it  was  the  appropriate  meeting-place  of  the  Urban 
or  Johnson  Club,  and  now  belongs  to  the  English 
Order  of  St  John. 

"  *  *  The  Monks  of  Medmenham  Abbey : "  of  which 
Wilkes,  Sir  F.  Dashwood,  and  other  loose  men  were 
mere  members. 

^  From  enquiries  made  at  the  school  itself,  I  find 
it  is  not  believed  there  that  this  was  the  one  for  which 
Johnson  applied.  The  master  says  the  place  was 
filled  up  oefore  Johnson  wrote.  There  are  other 
difiliculties,  for  which  see  my  Edition. 

^This  letter  was  some  years  ago  sold  for  £$0, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  word  **  impransus,"  i,€. 


Johnson  being  without  food,  yet  it  rather  means  "not 
yet  dined." 

^^  Nichols  states  that  the  folio  was  the  Greek 
Septuagint. 

^Johnson  nearly  alwa}^  placed  the  date  at  the  end 
of  his  letters,  which  Malone  transposed  to  the  begin- 
ning. 

"Not  Johnson's  faithful  follower  of  Bolt  CourL 

**  The  manap^r  of  the  dieatre  under  whom  Garrick 
went  to  Ipswich  and  also  appeared  at  Goodman's 
Fields. 

"  There  is  this  entry  in  the  registry  of  St  Andrews: 
"Jan.  18.  1697.  Richard,  son  of  John  Smith  and 
Mary  in  Fox  Court  in  Gray's  Inn  Leme."  This  was 
Savage,  as  was  proved  at  the  divorce. 

*■  By  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Savage. 

^Colonel  Brett  was  also  one  of  the  Patentees  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

**  The  house  still  stands,  marked  by  a  tablet. 

''This  note  is  studiously  made  as  insulting  as 
possible. 

'^  lioswell  mistakes  Hawkins,  who  says  plainly 
that  the  poem  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  dusappoint- 
ment. 

"  On  Monday,  Feb.  6. 

•Viz.  ;f295,  17s. 

*^  Garrick  resigned  his  post  to  Barry,  to  gain  his 
good-will  for  the  author. 

»  In  Wilkes'  copy  of  the  "  Life,"  he  has  written  in 
the  margin  what  he  heard  was  the  real  version,  which 
is  too  coarse  to  be  printed.  This  shows  how  *  *  Bozzy  " 
shaped  and  alterea  what  he  heard. 

"A  mistake — it  closed  on  March  14. 

"Kine  George  III.,  in  his  interview  with  Boswell, 
June  17& 

•*  She  died  in  1754.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  weaver. 
The  Benefit  produced  only  £60, 

*  On  March  14,  vide  ante, 

"  Boswell's  porrion  of  these  paragraphs  was  printed 
in  italics,  evidently  to  give  them  a  personal  point. 

'^  Displeased  no  doubt  because  he  had  not  men- 
tioned her  in  his  will.  Johnson  had  been  her  constant 
guest,  and  she  i^'as  his  step-daughter. 

*^Mr  Rudyard  Kipling's  father,  Dr  Kipling,  has 
informed  me  that  in  his  part  of  the  country  there 
was  a  descendant  of  Barber  s. 

*  Boswell  was  mistaken  here.  Lord  Chesterfield's 
own  words  show  that  Johnson  was  not  referred  to, 
for  the  person  mentioned  is  described  as  a  personal 
firiend,  and  a  trusted  and  respected  one. 

*>In  the  first  edition  the  two  words  "sliding," 
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"skating,"  are  pnt  together,  as  if  Boswell  was  nn- 
certain  which  to  adopt. 

*^  Kettel  Hall  is  sull  standing.  It  adjoined  Trinity 
College,  and  dated  from  1615. 

*^  Mr  Croker  unearthed  Murray^s  "opinion."  He 
advised,  it  seems,  that  the  expressions  were  libellous, 
but  suggested  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
matter. 

^  This  was  certainly  of  Boswell's  own  composition. 

**  Mr  Flood's  will  was  set  aside. 

*  Date  should  be  1759.  , 

^  Not  published  by  Newbury,  but  by  F.  Payne. 

^  Johnson's  touching  letters  to  his  mother  and  step- 
daughter, which  Boswell  (ailed  to  obtain,  were  given 
to  Malone  by  Dr  Vyse. 

*  Malone  says  she  was  buried  on  the  day  this  letter 
was  written.  Johnson  out  of  his  slender  means  had 
sent  £^2  in  all. 

^  li  was  "The  Star  "  Frigate  and  not  "The  Stag."— 
yiJe  Wilkes'  "  Letters." 

•"  The  French  journal  was  "  Le  Journal  Literaire." 
Johnson's  retranslated  paper  is  in  "The  Rambler," 
No.  90,  "The  History  of  Abouraid."  Murphy's 
version  is  in  No.  38  of  "  The  Gray's  Inn  Journal." 

"  The  elder  Colman's  excellent  comedy,  still  occa- 
sionally revived. 

<"  As  Dr  B.  Hill  points  out,  this  book  appeared  ten 
years  before. 

"*  Not  his  step-daughter,  but  the  famous  actress. 

"*  The  wife  was  a  woman  of  the  town. 

*  Sheridan  had  been  Wedderbume's  tutor. 

**  His  theatre  was  wrecked  in  a  political  riot,  owing 
to  some  obnoxious  lines  in  a  piece  called  "Mahomet" 

■^  Murphy  never  withdrew  nis  statement.  He  may 
have  accompanied  Dr  Johnson  into  the  shop,  and  then 
have  rclireu :  or  he  may  have  fancied  he  was  present. 

"  Wilkes  is  referred  to. 

*  He  also  could  ride  a  hundred  yards,  "  standing  on 
his  head  on  the  saddle." 

••  The  present  "  Mitre,"  out  of  Fleet  Street,  is  not 
Johnson's,  having  been  rebuilt. 

^  Butcher  Row,  which  was  close  to  Fleet  Street, 
was  levelled  in  18 13. 

®  William  Whitehead,  who  succeeded  Gibber,  as 
Laureate. 

®  Boswell,  It  will  be  noted,  always  conceals  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic 

•*  Mrs  Gwyn  lived  to  impart  her  recollections  of 
"Goldy"  to  Mr  Croker. 

®  Set  to  music  by  Dr  Burney,  for  Ranelegh. 

"The  well-known  "blind  magistrate," and  brother 
of  the  novelist 

•'Mr  Eccles  of  Clonroe,  County  Wicklow.  He 
related  the  story  to  Mr  Croker. 

•James  Macpherson. 

•Of  the  same  family  as  Dr  Temple,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

70  The  « *  Club,"  Turk's  Head,  was  in  Gerrard  Street, 
Soho. 

'*  Authoress  of  a  "  History  of  England,"  much  used 
in  schools. 

^Sheridan  probably,  as  he  is  named  in  the  next 
paragraph,  or  Burke. 

''The  original  speech,  according  to  Boswell's  note, 
was.  "  setting  up  a  candle  at  W^estminster  to  give  light 
at  Westminster."  Boswell  confessed  that  he  thus 
shaped,  altered,  or  substituted,  to  produce  a  better 
effect. 

'^*  The  "  some  time  afterwards  "  was  ten  years  later, 
so  Hawkins  was  right  as  tu  the  admission  being  op- 
posed and  adjourned. 


^  Mrs  Thrale  wrote  in  the  margin  of  her  OGpy, 
"  He  did  say  so,  and  Mr  Thrale  stood  astonished.*^ 

'"Now  Messrs  Puttick  and  Simpson's  Auction 
Rooms. 

^  Mr  Croker  obtained  these  letters  for  his  edition. 

"  Later,  Malone  obtained  the  letter. 

7* A  pamphlet  in  Johnson's  handwriting,  "Con- 
siderations on  Com,''  was  found  among  Hamilton's 
papers. 

*One  Halsey,  who  became  father-in-law  to  Lord 
Cobham.  Thrale's  father,  Ralph,  married  Halsey's 
sister. 

"  Voltaire's  attack  was  the  article  "  L'art  Drama- 
tique,"  in  the  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

•Among  these  "apprehensive"  persons,  as  Dr  B. 
Hill  shows,  was  Reynolds.  Boswell  having  stated 
that  the  painter  had  been  thus  assisted,  the  sheet  had 
to  be  cancelled. 

•  His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  abroad. 

^  Her  work  brought  Mrs  Williams  some  ;^I50. 

•  The  Queen's  House,  which  was  of  the  pattern  of 
Marlborough  House,  stood  where  Buckingham  Palace 
is  now. 

•  Mr  Croker  obtained  and  publl<:hcd  it. 

^  To  secure  the  copyright,  Boswell  printed  the  *  'Con- 
versations" in  advance,  also  "Johnson's  Letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,"  at  los.  6d.  each. 

•As  Dr  B.  Hill  shows,  Johnson  had  a  second 
interview  with  the  King  in  1780. 

•By  Hugh  Kelly.  It  was  what  was  known  as 
"Sentimental  Comedy,"  and  was  preferred  to  Gold- 
smith's piece. 

WByDr  Hoadly. 

w  Boswell  was  now  writing  profusely  for  the 
Corsicans,  essays,  &c.,  collecting  money,  sending  thetn 
cannon,  and  wearing  the  Corsican  dress. 

•*-  He  went  to  ask  a  medical  degree  for  Goldsmith. 

•'This  note,  not  in  Baswell's  two  editions,  must 
have  been  of  the  half  dozen  at  most  which  he  wrote 
in  the  margin  when  preparing  his  new  edition. 

**  *'  The  longitude  missed  on. 

By  wicked  Will  Whiston, 
And  not  better  hit  on 
By  good  Master  Ditton." 

These,  with  other  non-producible  rhymes,  were  written 
by  Swift. 

•*  It  began  September  6,  1769.  Boswell  exhibited 
himself  in  fantastic  style. 

••To  Miss  Peggie  Montgomerie  of  Lanislaw,  his 
cousin. 

•'Because  the  first  volume  of  his  "History"  was 
full  of  Scotticisms — so  was  Boswell's  work. 

••Garrick's  verse  was  different.  "Content  and 
sweet  cheerfulness,"  it  ran,  "would  smile  with  the 
simple,"  &c. 

••Phielby,  Boswell  spells  it.  Mr  Forster  gives  an 
extract  from  the  tailor's  ledger,  in  which  is  the  item  : 
"  bloom-coloured  breeches.'' 

^••Though  Boswell  was  the  host,  the  "one  of  the 
company"  whom  Johnson  presently  insulted  w^as 
Boswell  himself.     The  lines  so  admired  are  : 

*•  Lo  I  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos,  is  restored ! 
loight  dies  before  thy  unrevc.iled  wonl ; 
rhy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all  I " 

^^  The  passage  is  in  Act  H.  sc.  3. 

"  How  reverend  rs  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
1  o  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weig^ht  made  steadfast  and  immovable 
Looking  tranquillity  I    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight." 
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^^  Home  is  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence.  The 
other  "Scotchman"  is  Lord  Kaimes. 

>«  A  modem  antique,  said  to  be  written  by  Sir  J. 
Hruce  of  Kinross,  or  by  Lady  Warden,  according  to 
Chalmers. 

^^  He  had  pushed  away  a  woman  in  the  street,  and 
was  set  on  by  three  "bullies,"  one  of  whom  he 
stabbed. 

i»  Not  the  modem  bicycle,  but  the  "  hobby-horae," 
the  feet  being  kept  on  the  ground. 

'«•  A  quack  doctor,  who  had  baths  at  Chelsea. 

*«^  Boswell  himself,  we  may  suspect 

*<•  He  was  married  on  Nov.  25,  at  Lanislaw.  On 
the  same  day  his  father  married  Miss  Boswell  of 
Balmuto.  There  is  however  some  doubt  about  this. 
See  Pos^. 

^^  Macklin,  Mr  John  Taylor  says :  at  it  may  be 
Sheridan. 

"^  Dr  Kippis  heard  Johnson  speak  before  the  Society 
with  great  vigour  and  animation. 

*"  The  second  of  him  painted  by  this  artist. 

"2  Langton  waa  married  to  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Rothes,  widow  of  General  Llovd. 

*"  The  vessel  was  finally  named  **  The  Endeavour." 

"*"Cullen  the  mimic,"  as  he  is  called  in  the 
"Boswelliana." 

"•  Lady  Emily  Harvey,  according  to  Mrs  PiozzL 

^^*  Later,  Lord  Macdonald,  who  was  so  assailed  in 
"The  Tour." 

"'  Mr  Dundas. 

"•  A  fiction  of  Defoe's,  written  to  help  off  the  sale  of 
the  book. 

"•  Louis  XrV.  The  correct  phrase  was  **/e  fat's 
cent  m^contents,"  &c 

**  In  Oxford  Street.  After  being  burnt  and  partially 
rebuilt,  it  is  now  Messrs  Gilbey*8  Wine  Stores. 

***  Most  likely  Elphinstone. 

^  More  correctly  185,000  Assyrians.    Isaiah  xzzvii. 

^^  Boswell's  son  gives  the  passage,  which  is  from 
the  Phasnissae. 

^^         '*  If  to  no  charms  thoo  wilt  thy  heart  resien, 
But  such  as  merit,  nidi  as  equal  thine/'^&a 

"■The  house  was  still  standing,  not  far  from 
Kenton  and  Hendon,  when  Mr  Forster  wrote  his 
Life  of  Goldsmith. 

'«  Later,  Eari  of  Haddington. 

^^In  1768  six  students  Imd  been  expelled  from  St 
Edmund's  Hall,  for  holding  prayer-meetings  and  for 
*  preaching. 

^Boswell  himself,  as  Dr  Campbell  states  in  his 
"Diary."  Mrs  Piozzi  writes  in  the  margin  that 
Johnson  said  :  "  The  man  compels  me  to  treat  him 
so." 

"•In  No.  15a 

^  Dr  VansitUrt 

"*In  the  first  edition  he  had  "the  moralist"  and 
**the  hbtorian."  He  later  substituted  stars,  which 
stand  for  Beattie  and  Robertson. 

"*  His  brother  David,  member  of  a  firm  of  mer- 
chants, at  Valencia. 

""Mrs  Piozzi  writes  in  the  margin.  "Poor  Mrs 
Thrale  was  obliged  to  say  so  to  keep  well  with 
Johnson." 

'**  The  Dowager  Lady  Fife. 

»» Possibly  "Bland*'  or  "Beresford." 

**•  An  abusive  letter  in  the  "London  Packet."  The 
lady  was  Miss  Homeck. 

^^  Referring  to  the  parting  of  Lord  and  Lady  W. 
Russell.     "  He  great  in  this  last  act,  she  greater." 

"•According  to  Dr  Chalmers,  Dr  Percy  and  Dr 
Calder  were  intended  here. 


"^  Now  marked  by  a  plate,  and  an  inscription  by  Di 
Croly. 

Improbably  Burke. 

»*»  The  King  did  go  to  see  Goldsmith's  play,  "  She 
stoops  to  Conquer." 

14-  it  \ve»ll  go  to  France,"  Hastings  says  in  Act  IL, 
"  for  there  the  laws  of  marriage  are  respected."  The 
grande  dame  was  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  formerly 
Ladv  Waldegrave. 

**  Supposed  to  refer  to  Mr  Fitzherbert,  who  had 
hanged  nmiself  some  nine  months  before. 

^**  Signed  by  five  dissentients,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Lords  Sandwich,  Bristol,  Dunmore  and  Milton. 

^^  In  Act  V.  "  The  fair  sex  will  grow  better  when- 
ever the  queen  is  the  best  woman  in  the  kingdom." 

»*»Not  in  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  but  in  "The 
History  of  John  Bull" 

^^  This  compliment  was  added  in  the  2nd  edition. 

^^  Lady  Diana  Bolingbroke,  who  had  been  divorced, 
and  had  married  Mr  Beauclerk. 

^**  Langton. 

**  Should  be  May  9,  and  the  next  entry  May  10. 

"^  Most  editors  suppose  Langton,  who  is  presumed 
to  have  been  offended  at  a  rebuke  (jm  ^^,  But 
that  was  two  months  before,  and  Johnson  had  dined 
with  Langton  in  the  interval  Mr  Cioker  supposes 
that  Boswe\l^  has  "mixed  up"  or  wrongly  dated 
these  passages. 

"*  August  14.  He  was  about  eight  days  on  the 
road,  having  started  on  the  6th. 

*••  Where  he  praises  Boswell  for  his  "gaiety  of 
conversation,"  "civility  of  manners,"  and  general 
"  acuteness." 

***  Some  notes  Johnson  made  during  this  Tour  were 
later  published  by  Mr  Dieppa. 

"•  The  original  was  sold  in  1875  for  £^0,  It  varied 
in  some  trifling  particulars  from  Boswell's  version : 
"  note  "  for  "  letter,"  "  msult "  for  "  violence."  Dr 
B.  Hill  gives  a  fragment  of  it. 

"*  Robert  Adam,  the  accomplished  architect, 
decorator,  furniture  designer,  iron-work  designer,  &c. 
The  work  alluded  to  was  the  Adelphi,  wl^re  were 
employed  300  workmen. 

"^  It  originally  stood  as  "  Davy  is  futile,"  and  no 
more. 

""Not  O'Brien  the  actor  and  Lady  S.  Fox,  as  Mr 
Croker  thought.  As  Dr  B.  Hill  points  oot,  this 
marriage  had  taken  place  eleven  years  before. 

"*  A  Club  meeting,  as  Mr  Croker  shows.  It  is  not 
evident  why  Boswell  conceals  the  character  of  the 
meeting  on  some  occasions,  and  reveals  it  on  others. 

'»  Probably  Boswell  hhnself. 

'^^  On  Saturday,  April  i. 

'*3  The  famous  traveller,  James  Bruce,  just  returned 
from  Abyssinia. 

"■  Mrs  Macaulay. 

»"  Rev.  T.  Graves. 

^^  Who  kept  a  diary  of  his  visit,  and  records  what 
occtured  on  this  evening.  The  record  was  found  in 
Australia,  where  it  was  printed. 

'^^  George  II.  He  seized  on  the  will  at  the  Privy 
Council,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 

"'Dr  Bumey  states  that  Ccnrelli  never  yisited 
England. 

*»  A  Oub  meeting. 

*••  The  company  included  Sir  C.  Thompson,  a  Maid 
of  Honour,  Miss  Jef!re3rs,  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

"*  The  *  *  celebrated  actor  "  was  Barry.  The  "  still 
more  celebrated  actor,"  Garrick.  The  "  certain 
author,"  Murphy. 

''^  Probably  Home  and  Wedderbume. 
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"*  Mrs  Harris,  however,  thought  Johnson  had  a 
dreadful  voice,  that  he  was  ''beastly  in  dress  and 
person,  and  "fed  nastily." 

^A  saying  also  given  to  Lord  Plunket  It  was 
said,  however,  before  him  by  Merder. 

»*  Dr  Nugent 

^  R.  B.  Sheridan  and  Miss  G.  Linley. 

*"  George  Steevens. 

»»  The  original  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  "  Pleydell." 

^'^  **  Not  I,"  writes  Mrs  Thrale  in  her  copy,  "  nnfer 
had:' 

"•  Originally  said  of  Swift  by  Stella, 

^Mrs  Fermor  was  niece  to  "Belinda,**  of  the 
"Rape  of  the  Lock." 

"^  Who  led  Louis  XVI.  to  execution. 

^The  &mous  Mazarine  Bible,  first  of  all  the 
printed  books. 

i">Mrs  Strickland,  of  the  old  English  Catholic 
fiunily. 

"*  Probably  Madame  de  Bocage. 

^  Madam  de  Bouffers. 

"•The  date  varies  in  the  editions  from  177 1  to 

1775. 

^  Aikin,  afterwards  Mrs  Barbauld. 

""Mr  Carter. 

"•Later  occupied  by  Bensley  the  printer;  burnt 
down  in  1819. 

'^  Probably  Wedderbume. 

*•*  Mr  Croker  suggests  Langton. 

"*  Mrs  Fermor. 

"•  Probably  Boswell  himself. 

"•Who  bmlt  the  picturesque  bridge  at  Magdalen 
College. 

"•The  Chaplain  was  Mr  Derby;  the  Bishop,  Dr 
Pearce. 

"•Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall,"  &c 

^^Macaulay  explains  that  the  rumour  arose  from 
his  studying  Arabic. 

"•The  notorious  Mrs  Rudd,  accomplice  of  the 
Perreaus. 

"•The  picturesque  "Red  Lion,"  which  still 
flourishes. 

*«  The  "  Three  Crowns  "  at  Lichfield  still  stands. 

"^  Andrew  Stuart's  ** Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield," 
on  the  Douglas  Cause. 

*"  In  1757  sent  home  under  arrest  from  America 
for  insubordinate  and  disrespectful  remarks. 

**  Afterwards  on  the  Scotch  Bench  as  Lord 
Drechom. 

•^When  he  yawned,  his  jaw  often  became  locked  ; 
the  students  would  purposely  yawn,  to  produce  this 
result. 

**  Mr  Joseph  Fowke. 

**  Later,  Mareravine  of  Auspach. 

^Almack's  m  King  Street,  St  James,  later 
Willis'  Rooms :  now  rebuilt  as  Auction  Rooms  and  a 
Restaurant 

**  From  the  "Boswelliana,"  this  lady  appears  to  be 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Stuart,  wife  of  his  friend  Col.  Stuart. 

••  By  Mason  the  poet 

»«  "  Yes,  a  cork-cutter  I  "—Mrs  Thrale. 

"^  On  this  day  Dr  Johnson  applied  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  for  rooms  in  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

•"  Lord  Shelbume. 

•"  In  his  Memoirs,  Mr  Cradock  gives  a  description 
of  the  night 

*^*  Most  likely  Murphy,  who  wrote  a  satirical  poem 
on  the  actors. 

«"  Possibly  Burke. 
"•  Mrs  Macaulay. 

^*'  Mrs  Montagu. 


^^  Miss  Monckton,  afterward  "  the  old  Lady  Cork." 

«"The  "Mundungus"  of  Sterne's  "Sentimental 
Journey." 

**>  Certainly  Boswell  himself. 

•"Boswell  wrote  in  his  ist  edition.  "Will  no 
doubt  starthy*  instead  of  "be  surprised "  —  a 
Scotticism. 

■"  Some  years  later  Wilkes  invited  Johnson  to  dine 
with  him,  but  the  latter  was  engaged. 

^  Baretti  states  the  reason  was  they  did  not  pay 
him. 

"*  Foote  died  within  the  year ;  so  it  was  a  profitable 
bargain  for  Colman. 

"•  Of  Lord  Charlemont's  family. 

"••Not  at  Drury  Lane,  but  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre. 

•»  The  under  Secretary  of  State, 

"•  This  letter  was  addressed  not  to  Dilly,  but  to 
Mr  Sharp. 

"•Langton. 

"•  The  line  should  run — 

*' Nature,  fortune,  time,"  &c. 

"^Warton,  as  Mr  Croker  shows,  had  this  year 
published  some  poems.     One  of  the  lines  b — 

"  Evening  spreads  bis  mantle  hoar,** 

•*•  Boswell's  father,  Lord  Auchinleck. 

•••  Langton. 

*•*  Beauclerk. 

•*The  lady  and  gentleman  were  Mr  and  Miss 
Hervey. 

»•  Not  Tadnor,  but  Tadmor. 

"^  In  the  year  1757,  when  two  Highland  Battalions 
were  raised  for  the  American  War,  as  Dr  B.  Hill 
points  out. 

«»  The  book  was  "  Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Questions 
upon  the  Law,  especially  of  Scotland." 

*••  Originally  Boswell  put  it,  "Nimium  ne  crede 
colori." 

•**  In  Smith's  Life  of  Nollekens,  will  be  found  much 
about  Welch. 

2*1  The  editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  it  has  been 
shown  by  a  Belgian  abb6,  are  about  double  the 
number  mentioned  by  Johnson. 

***  A  Club  meeting,  at  which  were  {vide  Club-book) 
Burke,  Sheridan  Gibbon,  Fordyce,  Reynolds,  Lord 
Alfred  Ossory,  &c.  It  is  thought  that  Burke  objected 
to  the  publication  of  the  report.  He  is  denoted  by 
an  E. 

2**  A  large  sitting  dog  like  a  Newfoundland,  with 
his  mouth  open.     Casts  are  often  seen  in  halls. 

^^ Boswell  seems  to  be  unaware  that  the  "Italian 
writer  "  was  Dante. 

***  Dr  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry. 

•*•  Another  veiled  allusion  to  Boswell's  father. 

^  Mrs  Thrale. 

*^The  passage  "A  friend  suggests,"  &c.  (perhaps 
Malone),  is  worth  noting,  as  being  one  of  the  half 
dozen,  at  most,  which  Boswell  added  to  the  third 
edition.  "The  celebrated  gentleman,"  was  W. 
Gerard  Hamilton. 

*^  The  Benefit  was  obtained  for  him  by  Johnson. 

■**  As  Boswell  first  put  it :  "  There  was  an  old  fellow 
at  Ballinacrazy." 

^^  From  "  As  you  like  it,"  Act  III. 

^"^  The  full  correspondence  with  Hawkins  is  given 
in  the  Garrick  Letters. 

^''Dr  Kearney,  F.T.C.D.  has  suggested  a  passage 
of  Eupolis's  "The  Tragedian:"  "Though  a  talker, 
he  was  yet  no  speaker." 
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**  Boswell  himself,  as  is  shown  by  Mrs  Thrale's 
**  Marginalia." 

a»  Not  Dr  Pococke  the  traveller,  but  Dr  G.  Pococke 
the  linguist. 

^^  Dr  Perqr  had  begged  Boswell  not  to  mention  his 
name,  but  Bc^well  flatly  refused. 

^'^  Probably  George  Steevens. 

"*  Boswell,  however,  was  correct.  Caligula  spoke 
of  the  people, 

2»Dr  Lort  saw  the  original  letter,  and  noticed  a 
stroke  drawn  across  the  s, 

*»  Miss  Hannah  More. 

^  The  **  odious  wench  "  was  Jenny  Harry,  daughter 
of  a  West  Indian. 

^  The  line  is  Richard  Crashaw's,  in  his  **  Epigram- 
mata  Sacra,"  1634.  It  runs  differently:  '^Nympha 
pudica  vidit  et  erubuit." 

»  Rev.  Mr  Phipps. 

«*  **The  London  Chronicle." 

**  Sir  Joshua  illustrated  this  point  in  two  pleasantly 
satirical  dialogues :  a  parody  on  Johnson's  style. 

**  Dr  Percy. 

^  Home  Tooke. 

*■  Probably  Dr  Shebbeare. 

**  Mauritius  Lowe,  the  painter. 

^This  was  the  original  stock  of  the  Fitzgerald 
family. 

2"  Lord  Clive. 

«^  The  Embos^  was  in  1681. 

^  Perhaps  Dr  Robertson. 

^*  In  Home  Tooke's  case. 

*'"  Langton,  as  Mrs  Thrale  notes  in  her  copy. 

^^  Langton  again. 

^Dr  B.  HUl  points  out  that  this  is  Boswell's 
answer  to  a  charge  in  the  Reviews  that  Johnson 
never  used  the  word  **  big." 

^  The  reference  is  to  Beauderk  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke. 

-•^  Lord  Clive. 

^  Charlemont 

'^Langton. 

^  Langton,  his  seat  at. 

*»  Boswell  states  Garrick's  age  correctly,  though  on 
the  Lichfield  monument  it  was  put  as  64,  afterwards 
altered  to  63. 

**  This  grotesque  poetaster  Mr  Croker  discovered 
to  be  one  Rev.  Mr  Tasker. 

»»  Reynolds,  Dr  B.  Hill  suggests. 

^^  The  compliment  was  the  Irish  House  accepting 
his  word,  and  not  requiring  him  to  take  an  oath. 

^  Mrs  Thrale  says  this  was  a  Mr  Mence  who  also 
had  **  the  inverted  understanding." 

^  Langton. 

^  Mauritius  Lowe. 

»>  Humorously  sketched  in  '*  The  Rolliad." 

'^  Boswell  also  attended  him  to  execution. 

^  A  Lieutenant-Colonel,  whose  case  is  given  by  Dr 
Darwin  in  his  "Zoonomia."  It  is  also  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  De  Quincey's  Essays.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  Mr  Fitzherbert,  as  Mr  Croker  thought,  who 
did  not  shoot,  but  hanged  himself. 

^The  story  of  the  crumpets  in  "Pickwick"  is 
founded  on  this  incident 

^  Supposed  to  be  Mrs  Fitzherbert 

^  From  Diogenes  Laertius. 

*•  We  have  several  names  to  choose  from :  Foote, 
Selwyn,  or  Walpole,  as  some  have  said.  But  it  is 
obscure. 

^  The  physician  named  in  the  last  paragraph  was 
perhaps  Dr  James  or  Dr  Fordyce. 

^The  Chevalier  Taylor,  a  well-known  oculist 


»  Burke. 

**  Boswell  himself. 

"^No  doubt  the  Hon.  Col.  Stuart,  referred  to 
before. 

^^  It  is  doubtful,  as  Dr  B.  Hill  shows  by  dates,  if 
Johnson  could  have  been  Whitfield's  fellow  collegian. 

*»  Mr  Windham. 

**  Prince  Castiglione. 

"^  Sister  of  Molly  Aston,  who  later  married  Captain 
Brodie. 

"^  Beauclerk's  Library  was  a  fieunous  collection,  and 
rich  in  all  classes  of  books. 

^"^  An  insinuation  that  she  had  written  or  rewritten 
her  letters  for  publication.  Mrs  Thrale  says  he 
bought  this  letter  from  Barber  for  2s.  6d. 

•*  "  Dawling,"  not  "  dawdling,"  as  the  editors  have 
it. 

*•  Later,  Sir  Nathaniel. 

*"  Dr  Dunbar's  book  was  **  Essays  on  the  History 
of  Mankind." 

'^Lady  Southwell  was  Miss  Hamilton.  The 
"  state  of  pain  and  danger "  was  a  terrible  surgical 
operation. 

*^^  Not  Mary  Magdalen,  Dr  Kearney  says. 

■"Written  by  Rev.  James  Townlcy,  helped  by 
Garrick. 

"*  One  of  Garrick's  old  corps  of  actors. 

»"  "  The  Sisters." 

■^'That  on  Admiral  Keppel,  which  excited  great 
party  feeling. 

''^At  this  meeting  Dr  Parr  declared  that  he 
"  stamped  "  and  roared,  and  gave  Johnson  no  quarter. 

*^  All  amusing  dramatic  diidogue,  given  in  0*Keefe's 
Memoirs. 

'"Celebrated  for  his  chivalrous  invitation  to  the 
French  Guard—**  To  fire  first." 

*^  Dr  B.  Hill  su^ests  Lord  Cork  and  Orrery. 

■^  In  his  first  edition  Boswell  had  **the  following 
triumphant  apotheosis,"*^ 

■^Not  Molly  Aston,  Mrs  Thrale  corrects,  but 
Miss  Hill  Boothby. 

*»  **  Spiteful  again  ! "  notes  Mrs  Thrale,  **  he  went 
by  direction  of  his  physicians." 

*>*  TheBishop  of^St  Asaph,  Mr  Croker  suggests. 

**  The  executors  were  Cator,  Cnitchly,  Smith,  and 
Drjohnson. 

•*  Who  later  committed  suicide. 

•^  These  lines  are  given  to  Pope  and  to  Dr  Young. 

»  Chief-Justice  Waies. 

"•Burke. 

•»  It  brought  some  ;f  sooa 

"^  Lady  Crewe  however  states  that  the  nickname 
arose  from  the  blue  stockings  of  Madam  de  Polignac, 
who  attended  Mrs  Montagirs  parties. 

^^  She  survived  till  1840,  and  was  ninety  when  she 
died. 

■"  Probably  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

»*  **  Single-speech  Hamilton." 

*"  Descnbed  by  Byrcn,  his  ward,  as  "  puling  and 
paralytic." 

"•Dr  Barnard. 

'''It  is  given  in  my  edition  of  Boswell's  Life 
(1888). 

'"A  further  account  of  Palmer  will  be  found  in 
Richardson's  recollections. 

*"*  An  allusion  to  Mrs  Boswell,  who  had  died  June 
4,  1789. 

""  Built  by  the  Adams,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1843. 

"••  It  should  be  March  20. 

•*  Referring  to  the  Rowley  forgeries. 

"^The  old  judge  had   resignra  office  some  time 
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befor«k      His   brother,   Dr    Boswell,    had   died    in 
1780. 

*^The  suggestion  here  is  that  Johnson  had  been 
turned  off,  or  dismissed  capriciously  by  Mrs  Thrale ; 
the  £Mt  being  that  she  was  giving  up  Streatham  and 
going  abroad.  Johnson  remained  with  her  for  many 
months  after. 

•*•  Since  burnt  down. 

»**  Probably  the  "  old  Mr  Sheridan." 

■•  In  the  first  edition,  '*  qualified,"  not  "  qualitied." 

•*•  **  Late  "  in  the  sense  of  "  retired,**  or  of  having 
been  lately  on  the  bench. 

'*'  Wedderburnc,  Lord  Loughborough. 

"•  **  The  Hypochondriac,**  m  the  "  London  Maga- 
ane." 

••In  the  **De  honest&  amore,*'  "Id  commune 
malum  :  "semel  insanivimus  omnes." 

The  other  line,  **  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere,**  is  in  some 
fragment  of  Euripides,  where  it  is  given  as  the  trans- 
lation of  a  Greek  Iambic ; 

Oi'  Be6s  diXti  dvoXiffcu,  vporr  dvo4>p€VOi, 

•**  Letters,  partly  imaginary,  partly  founded  on 
fact,  written  on  the  Ray-Hackman  case  by  Sir  H. 
Croft. 

■•^  Southey  describes  it  as  having  a  sliding  door, 
instead  of  one  with  a  hinge. 

»'J  Written  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont. 

•••  Later  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

■•*  Windham  mentions  in  his  Diary  that  the  expedi- 
tion took  place  on  Oct.  23,  and  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

•"But  Norlhcote,  who  saw  the  picture,  calls  it 
"execrable." 

**•  Johnson  was  mistaken,  as  there  were  several 
mourning  coaches  with  six  horses  each.  The  under- 
taker could  not  obtain  payment  firom  the  widow. 

*^''  Lord  Lonsdale. 

'^  Mr  Cunningham,  who  killed  bis  adversary,  Mr 
Riddell,  of  the  Life  Guards. 

*"*  Warren  Hastings. 

**  Langton,  nearly  always  described  as  **  worthy." 

••^  Mr  Burke,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the 
Pay  Office. 

*^  This  note  led  Dr  Parr  to  vindicate  his  assertion. 
His  statement  will  be  found  in  the  **  Gentleman *s 
Magazine,"  of  March  1795.  J"St  before  his  ov^-n  death 
Boswell  was  preparing  a  rejomder. 

••2  On  account  of  the  *  *  odd  "  and  "  mean  **  persons 
who  were  to  be  met  there.  He  was  also  not  on  terms 
with  Barry. 

'^Sam  Greaves,  hence  it  was  sometimes  called 
"Sam's  Club." 

'**  A  solitary  exception,  as  Dr  B.  Hill  points  out, 
to  Johnson's  habit  of  styling  himself  "  Mr  Johnson." 

«w  Dr  Ross. 

■^  Certainly  Boswell  himself. 

***  These  hnes  are  from  Johnson's  pathetic  verses 
on  his  friend  Levett. 

•®  George  Steevens. 

*"^  Mr  Windham. 

"'^  He  had  nearer  ^0  thousand  pounds. 

•''The  remark  is  not  Squire  Richard's,  as  Dr  B. 
Hill  shows,  but  his  sister  Jenny's. 

^  The  blanks  are  to  be  filled  by  Bentley  and  Nash. 

^*  The  Rev.  M.  Bate  Dudley,  one  of  the  boxing  or 
"  bruising"  parsons  of  the  day. 

•'^  These  lines  are  found  in  a  play  by  Brooke,  "  The 
Eari  of  Warwick." 

^'  It  was  written  altogether  by  Mason. 

*^  Cumberland  perhaps ;  the  original  of  Sir  Fretful 
Plaigically.     But  there  are  so  many  writers  to  whom 


this  applies,  that  no  one  has  yet  mode  a  i 
guess  at  the  name. 

*»  Dr  Campbell,  as  Dr  B.  Hill  has  shown,  who, 
though  an  Irishman,  wrote  "Travels  in  Ireland"  in 
the  character  of  an  Englishman.  Martin  Sherlock 
has  also  been  named. 

•"  In  these  "  Cross-readings  "  the  eye  was  supposed 
to  travel  on  into  the  next  column,  often  with  gnjtesque 
result  Thus :  "  Last  night  the  Ministers  brought  in  a 
Bill  for,  etc.,  ...  but  the  alarm  being  given,  the 
villains  ran  off."  The  "  attitudinising "  gentleman  in 
the  next  paragraph  but  one,  was,  according  to  Mr 
Croker,  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  an  Irish  baronet. 

"0  Dr  Beattie,  as  the  numl)er  of  stars  show. 

•^  It  may  be  that,  after  all,  this  is  one  of  Defoe's 
fictions. 

^  The  Lever  Museum  was  eventually  secured  for 
the  nation.  Lord  Orford's  pictures  were  purchased 
for  ;£^40,ooo  by  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

«** Originally  "a  gehtleman.**    "Mr  "  in  the 

second  edition  became  **Mt*  *  *  *  ♦."which  shows 
that  Burke's  cherished  son  was  intended.  Malone  or 
Boswell  took  away  the  stars  in  the  third.  Those  who 
study  Boswell's  curious  character  will  find  these 
changes  worth  noting. 

***  She  published  only  two  of  the  four  letters.  Mr 
Hay  ward  in  his  Memoir  for  the  first  time  ^ave  the 
whole  correspondence.  They  will  also  be  found  in 
my  edition  ol  the  "  Life.** 

»»  Mr  Malone. 

***  Miss  Hannah  More. 

'"'In  her  marginal  note  Mrs  Thrale  says  it  took 
place  at  the  house  of  Mr  Fitzmaurice,  son  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  "and  the  hero  Pottinger." 

«8  <*  Tom  "  Thrale.  Mrs  Thrale  insists  that  "  there 
were  no  larks." 

**  It  seems  that  Thurlow,  from  the  long  delay,  had 
either  forgotten  the  business  or  fancied  that  he  would 
meet  with  a  refusal,  as  he  said  he  was  "an  untoward 
suitor."  The  strangest  part  is  Johnson's  being  really 
not  in  want  of  the  money,  he  having  nearly  ;£2000, 
and  Langton,  to  whom  he  had  lent,  had  offered  to 
repay  him. 

**'It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  read 
"removes";  but  "recovers"  has  a  sort  of  Johnsonian 
force. 

***  Lunardi,  who  ascended  on  the  15th  of  the 
month. 

'•-For  "consolation,"  Malone  suggests  "mortifica- 
tion," but  Johnson  was  writing  ironically. 

*®3  Alluding  to  this  office  of  King's  Painter,  the  salary 
of  which  was  reduced  to  a  pittance  of  ^^50  by 
"  Burke's  Bill." 

**  But  Hawkins  says  distinctiy  "a  relation  by 
marriage." 

••  Dr  Bumey,  however,  describes  Johnson  as  care- 
lessly throwing  about  other  persons  books,  injuring 
their  backs,  etc. 

***  There  is  a  statue  in  Uttoxeter  on  the  very  spot, 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  scene. 

^'^  Boswell  was  probably  thinking  of  **  sad  victa 
{causa)  Catani." 

**  There  is  clearly  much  more  behind.  There 
must  have  been  a  quarrel,  or  Boswell  had  taken  serious 
offence,  or  was  "sulking."  It  accounts  for  his  absence 
from  the  death-bed,  and  for  his  exclusion  from  the 
will. 

**  Boswell,  it  will  be  noted,  speaks  cautiously,  "  I 
believe  without  foundation."  It  may  have  been  that 
the  sage  really  had  designs  on  the  rich  and  &ir 
widow. 
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^^  Rogers  declined  to  act  in  this  Trust. 

^^  This  excuse  will  not  serve,  as  none  of  the  persons 
just  named,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  persons  named  in 
his  will,  were  so  intimate  with  Johnson  as  he  was. 

*«  Dr  Priestley. 

**  There  are  seven  stars  standing  for  *' Sir  John," 
u€.  Sir  John  Lade  or  Ladd,  Thrale's  ward,  a  young 


spendthrift,  who,  with  his  wife  **  Lady  Ladd  "  became 
notorious. 

*^  Sastres,  the  Italian  master,  says  his  last  words 
were  **  jam  moritnrus,^* 

**  •*  Single-speech  "  Hamilton. 

**  The  monument  is  by  Baci  n,  and  represents  him 
as  a  sort  of  draped  Roman. 


NOTES  TO   THE  TOUR. 


^  Boswell,  according  to  Baretti,  received  £iOQ  for 
"The  Tour." 

**He  was  at  Wilton  in  April  1775. 

♦*lle  had  been  a  pupil  of  Adam  Smith's  at 
Glasgow. 

^^  The  lines  seem  to  have  the  opposite  meaning  to 
the  one  Boswell  has  put  upon  them. 

*»iNow  **The  White  Horse,"  and  well  restored. 
It  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  old  hostelry. 

*^'  Hume's  House,  let  to  Boswell. 

*"The  case  of  Malcolm  Macgrigor,  alias  Grant. 
The  murder  was  in  1747.  On  appeal,  the  finding  was 
set  aside. 

^^^This  last  paragraph  was  added  by  Malone,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  Boswell  being  away.  Malone 
was  seeing  the  book  through  the  Press. 

^^  It  is  doubtful,  as  Dr  B.  Hill  has  shown,  whether 
Johnson  and  Whitfield  were  at  college  together. 

^^  Burke,  most  probably. 

**'Captam  Goodere,  of  the  "Ruby,"  in  which 
vessel  the  murder  was  committed. 

^^Euphan  Macullan — her  doctrine  related  to  the 
efficacy  of  prayer. 

^^'One  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Edinburgh,  the 
work  of  Robert  Adam. 

*^  St  Giles  is  now  restored  to  its  original  condition, 
and  handsomely  decorated. 

^**  The  University.  Adam  built  the  front,  and  his 
desiens  have  been  since  partially  carried  out. 

^"  An  old  lady,  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with  a 
paralytic  voice." — ^Johnson  to  Mrs  Thrale. 

*»  By  the  Baron  D'Holbach. 

^  llie  judgment  in  Hinton  ».  Donaldson,  July  27, 
i773>  published  by  Boswell. 

^^  Ritter,  Boswell's  servant,  afterwards  became  an 
inn-keeper  at  Paisley. 

*^ Boswell  had  first  printed :  "I  was  pleased, 
curiously  pleased,** 

^'^ Boswell  first  wrote:  "There  are  not  a  great 
many,  to  be  sure,"  and  "a  wonderful  large  lobster 
claw."  In  the  third  edition  he  omitted  the  lobster 
claw. 

*^  Boswell  had  many  Scotticisms  in  this  book,  such 
as  here,  "  I  remonstrated  lo  him." 

*^  A  Macaroni — an  exquisite  of  an  absurd  kind. 

^^  Another  reference  to  Magrigor*s  case.  The  son 
of  the  murdered  man  attacked  the  discharged  prisoner 
as  he  left  Court. 

<•*  Langton.    See  "  Life,"  ante,  under  May  7, 1773. 

***  Strahan.     This  passage  gave  him  offence. 

^^  Graham,  an  Eton  master,  who  was  fond  of  the 
stage  and  of  running  up  to  enjoy  London  life. 

^  A  "certain  king    was  Prederick  the  Great 

«»  "  Lowther  the  miser,"  who  left  over  a  million. 


<^  In  the  long  series  of  grotesque  caricatures  issued 
of  Boswell  and  his  Tour,  a  ludicrous  picture  is  given 
of  this  scene. 

^  The  name  of  the  piece  which  Johnson  did  not 
recall  was  "Contemplation:  a  Poem." 

^'''Mr  Croker  thought  it  was  Martinelli,  but 
Malone,  in  his  "  Memoranda,"  says  it  was  Baretti. 

**•  Originally  the  passnge  was  "Like  the  hero  in 
•  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree.'^' 

^  An  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  murder  trial  before 
discussed. 

**^  In  the  comedy  of  "  The  Orators.** 

^^  Farquhar's  brilliant  comedy. 

***  Mr  Carruthers  says  that  M*Qiieen,  who  lived  to 
be  ninety,  often  described  the  "  olla  Sassenach,"  ue, 
"the Jolly  Englishman." 

^^  Between  the  Royal  Troops  and  some  Scots, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Sefl[forth. 

^  Here  in  his  first  edition  Boswell  had  introduced 
some  offensive  remarks  on  Sir  A.  Macdonald,  his 
friend,  reflecting  on  his  stinginess  and  "  nearness." 
He  Quoted  a  speech  of  Sir  J.  Blackett,  who,  when 
askea  if  his  host's  punch-bowl  was  not  a  handsome 
one,  answered,  "Yes,  if  it  were  full."  In  another 
paragraph  he  made  Johnson  foiy  that  their  host  "  was 
totally  unfit  for  his  situation.^  These  personalities 
were  cancelled,  it  is  believed,  on  compulsion. 
Baretti  says  Sir  Alexander  threatened  to  kick  the 
writer,  and  Peter  Pindar  says  much  the  same. 
Boswell  denies  this.  Mr  Croker  found  that  two 
whole  pages,  no  doubt  containing  more  libellous 
matter,  had  been  cancelled  after  the  book  had  been 
printed. 

*"  Me  generally  wore  black  velvet. 

*^  They  emigrated  in  the  year  after  this  visit  On 
the  voyage  they  were  attacked  by  a  privateer,  and 
Flora,  with  great  intrepidity,  exhorted  the  crew  to 
defend  themselves.  In  the  contest  she  was  thrown 
down  and  her  arm  broken.  She  died  in  her  own 
land  in  179a 

^^It  b  now  well  established  on  Dr  King's  and 
other  evidence,  that  the  Prince  paid  these  secret  visits 
to  London. 

*•  Boswell  origin:illy  wrote  "  Durk." 

**  Not  "  person,"  as  some  editions  have  IL 

***  "  Lowne  "  is  a  half-grown  lad. 

*** Boswell  first  wrote  "Valerius  Maximus." 

«»It  should  be  '' Phylarchus,"  the  head  of  a  tribe, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Macaulay  in  his  controversy 
with  Mr  Croker. 

^^  He  left  his  books  and  mathematical  instruments 
away  from  him,  to  Oxford  University. 

***  Not  **lhe  v#»rv  tftv#»m-**  ivhirh   vfi 

the  Great  Fire. 
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*•  Most  likely  "  single-speech  **  Hamilton. 

^The  name  of  this  engaging  lady  was  Mrs 
Macdonald,  wife  of  a  local  doctor,  and  daughter 
of  Mr  Mackinnon. 

*»  The  **  boy  at  Oxford  '*  was  called  Barclay. 

^"^  Charles  Johnston,  an  Irishman,  was  the  author. 

^  Sir  A.  Macdonald. 

*a  Sir  A.  Macdonald. 

^^  The  younger  Colman  dves  a  sketch  of  one  of  these 
Macleans,  who  refused  to  drink  with  him  because  he 
addressed  him  as  •*  Mr  Col." 

**  One  of  the  Langton  family. 

*••  The  '*  common  friend  "  was  Beauclerk,  who  had 
"  gone  off"  with  and  married  the  divorced  sister  of 
the  Duke,  Ladv  Bolingbroke.  Beauclerk  was  of  the 
St  .\Ibans  family. 

*»SirA.  Macdonald. 

^  This  lady  later  married  below  her  station,  and  fell 
into  poverty. 

^•'The  accident  occurred  on  September  25.  The 
party  who  had  "dined  at  a  friend's  house"  were 
crossing  a  ferry  to  Mull,  and  five  of  the  nine 
passengers  were  drowned. 

*«  Sir  Toseph  Banks. 

^*  Mickle,  as  Johnson  gives  the  name  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs  Thrale. 

^  The  translation  of  Camoen*s  "  Lusiad." 

*"  In  imitation  of  Swift's  verses  "On  a  Broom- 
stick." 

^This  almost  defies  conjecture.  It  may  be  his 
"hearty  friend,"  Sir  T.  Blackett 

^  She  had  been  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  there- 
fore took  the  side  of  that  family. 

^*  Grandfather  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay. 

^  Malone  is  alluded  to. 

^^  She  was  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Sutherland. 

^"To  me,"  that  is  to  Anderson,  while  "he 
turned,"  refers  to  Johnson.  Johnson  and  A.  Smith 
had  met  at  Glasgow,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  heard,  and  inter- 


changed these  remarks,  "  You  lie  I "  "  You  are  the 
the  son  of  a '* 

^  Boswell  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  his  step- 
mother. The  reference  to  the  c^ef  of  his  lather  tor 
his  wife's  death,  which  had  taken  place  some  ten 
years  before,  inclines  one  to  believe  that  there  may  be 
some  mistake  as  to  his  having  married  a  second  time : 
or  the  second  wife  may  have  died  long  before. 

**  Once  more  Sir  A.  Macdonald. 

^^  These  last  nine  lines  as  originally  put  most  have 
been  offensive  to  the  "  one  gentleman  in  company." 
They  ran :  "  You^  Mr  Tj^er  stepped  briskly  for- 
ward, and  said,  '  Fingal  is  certainly  genuine,*^'  and 
so  on.  It  was  then  added — "  He  (Johnson)  after- 
wards said  to  me,  *  Did  you  observe  the  confidence 
with  which  young  Ty tier  advanced,  with  his  firont  ready 
drazed  t ' "  Young  Tytler,  later,  became  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  and  his  "History  of  England"  was  long 
popular  in  schools. 

^  Sir  W.  Scott  introduced  sketches  of  both  into 
"Guy  Mannering." 

<**  Notes  like  these  in  Boswell's  work — and  there 
are  many  of  the  kind — have  often  a  veiled  meaning, 
which  it  is  al  wa3rs  interesting  to  search  out  This  note 
refers  to  a  rather  indignant  protest  from  Sir  W.  Forbes, 
who  obiected  to  his  approbation  of  Boswell*s  Journal, 
which  he  was  shown  m  MS.,  being  extended  to  the 
praises  of  himself,  and  no  doubt  idso  to  the  severe 
remarks  on  his  friends.  There  is  yet  another  vein 
of  inquiry,  barely  hinted  at  by  Mr  Croker,  which  has 
yet  to  bie  worked,  viz.,  that  all  Boswell's  share  in 
the  book,  and  his  adroit  "leads"  of  Johnson's  talk, 
were  intended  as  a  sort  of  apologia  for  his  own  erratic 
and,  perhaps,  disorderly  life.  He  had  a  most  sensitive, 
timorous  conscience,  and  he  wished  to  belter  him^lf 
under  the  liberal  indulgence  of  Johnson's  approlxttion. 
I  hope  soon  to  begin  working  in  this  mine,  which 
will  form  a  very  curious  piece  of  psychology — and 
an  interesting  anfractuosity  of  the  human  mincL 
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This  Index,  which  has  been  made  by  the  Editor  himself,  after  considerable  thought  and 
labour,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  clear  of  the  common  defects  which  attend  most 
indexes.  No  proper  or  sufficient  index  can  be  made  vicariously:  it  requires  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  book  treated,  so  as  to  anticipate  by  a  sort  of  instinct  what  topics  the 
reader  would  desire  to  search  for.  Indexes  are  generally  too  minutely  elaborate,  too  meagre, 
or  too  indefinite.  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill's  Index  fills  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages  in  double 
columns,  and  is  so  bewilderingly  profuse  in  its  entries,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  one's  way 
through  it.  It  almost  seems  necessary  to  have  an  index  to  the  Index.  The  common 
meagre  index,  that  fills  three  or  four  pages,  leaves  out  everything  that  the  reader  wishes 
to  look  for,  icd  is  too  general  In  those  of  Mr  Croker's  pattern  we  have  references  to 
every  person  that  is  even  named,  so  that  wishing,  say,  to  search  for  something  about  Dr  Mead, 
we  shall  find  that  his  name  is  simply  mentioned,  as  thus  :  "A  great  physician,  like  Dr  Mead, 
might  say  so-and-so."  This  sort  of  thing  leads  to  what  Johnson  might  describe  as  a 
constant  renovation  of  hope,  to  be  follow^  by  disappointment  I  have  tried  to  combine 
sufficient  fulness,  without  including  matter  that  is  altogether  unimportant,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  give  the  salient  points  and  topics  that  are  familiar  to  every  Boswellian,  so  that  he  shall  know, 
by  a  sort  of  catch- word,  before  he  searches  for  the  matter,  what  it  is  that  he  will  find. 

I  have  also  avoided  the  always  confusmg  system  of  ranging  under  the  word  Johnson 
long  successive  columns  of  all  the  incidents  and  topics  in  his  life ;  where  to  find  anything  we 
have  to  travel  laboriously  through  the  whole.  With  the  exception  of  such  headings  as  Goldsmith, 
Garrick,  Reynolds,  which  usually  offer  crowds  of  facts  and  references,  I  have  preferred  to 
indicate  the  character  of  the  topics  under  their  proper  heads.  I  think  this  is  a  far  more 
logical  distribution.  Under  any  conditions,  however,  the  ^^ labor''  of  the  arrangement  is 
certainly  "  improbus,^ 

The  analysis  of  the  letters,  which  is  conscientiously  done,  is  a  novelty,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  found  useful. 


Abercrombie,  James,  the  American,  i8o 

Aberdeen,  the  travellers  arrive  at;  recognition  of 
Boswell,  556 

Johnson  receives  the  Freedom  of,  558 

Abemethy*8  doctrine  of  prayer,  552 

Abington,  Lord,  his  remark  to  Miss  Hervey  on  John- 
son, 385 

Mrs,  her  jelly,  221 

her  benefit,  214,  215 

Academy,  Royal,  Johnson  appointed  Professor  to,  141 

Account-books,  keeping,  no  use,  438 

Acquaintance,  first,  admiration  on :  but  "  see  him 
again,''  Beauclerk,  443. 

a  new,  we  seldom  wish  to  meet  again,  396. 

extensive,  is  it  prejudicial  to  a  barrister  ?  475 

Acting  in  tragedy :  all  action  bad ;  emotions  to  be 
suppressed,  544 

Action  in  speaking,  181 

Actor  off  the  sta^e  impairs  his  effect  on  the  stage,  546 

Actors,  Johnson  s  criticism  of,  Garrick,  Clive,  Prit- 
chard,  etc,  at  Fort  George,  568. 

Adam,  the  Brothers,  employing  only  Scotch,  215 


Adams,  Miss,  "so  much  excellence,  united  with  so 
much  depravity,"  bantering  speech  of  Johnson, 

471 

Dr,  writing  against  Hume,  248 

Dr,  Johnson's  nominal  tutor,  14 

Addison's  borrowings  from  Alberti,  220,  625. 

and  Budgell,  27a 

remark,   **  only  ninepence  in   my  pocket,   but 

can  draw  for  ;f  1000,"  357 

"Travels,"  220 

"  Adventurer,  The,"  58 

Adultery,  Johnson  on,  138 

Affairs,  few  gentlemen  know  much  of  their  own,  but 

may  learn,  549 
Affectation,  Johnson's  abhorrence  of,  394 
Affection  descends,  371 
Age,  old,  and  the  look  of  good  health,  "a  stout» 

healthy  old  man  like  a  tower  undermined »"4(^ 
Aken5.ide,  Johnson  thought,  superior  to  Gray,  266 
Akerman  of  Newgate,  his  behaviour,  383 
Alchemy,  Crosbie  and  Johnson  on,  228 
Allen  of  Bolt  Court,  "a  worthy  man,"  337 
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Almack's,  opened,  264 

Almanac,  an  old,  when  history  is  no    better  than, 

225 
"  Ambassador,  the,  says  well,"  story  of  Johnson,  377. 
Ameiica,  the  taxation  of,  318 
American  War,  Johnson  on  the,  410 
Americans,  Johnson's  dblike  of,  343 
Amusement,  taste  for,  decays  in  ace,  Johnson  on. 

**  The  lad  does  not  care  for  child's  rattle,"  etc., 

127 
Ana,  French,  good,  625 
"  Anacreon,"  Baxter's  edition  of  a  very  uncommon 

book,  455 
Ancestor  and  his  thirty  horsemen,  311 
Andrews,  St,  Johnson  and  Boswell  dine  at  the  College, 

551 
Johnson  blamed  because  he  did  not  visit  S.  Rule 

at,  but  not  told  of  it ;  no  guides,  550 
and  Dr  Watson.    *'  I  Uke  great  ddight  in  him," 

549 

Anecdotes,  **  I  love,"  Johnson  on,  544 

**  Anfractuosity  of  the  mind,"  one,  a  reluctance  to 
sitting  for  one*s  portrait,  388 

Anger  in  controversy  a  proof  of  sincerity,  261 

Animals,  Johnson's  kindness  to,  442 

the  future  of,  Johnson  on,  138 

two  noblest,  a  Scotch  Highlander  and  an  English 

Sailor,  652 

Anonymous  attacks,  Johnson  defends,  466 

"  Anthropopathy,"  and  other  uncommon  words  in  his 
Dictionary,  verses  made  on,  613 

'*  Aphorisiically,"  in  time  mankind  mav  come  to  write 
everything,  except  narrative,  Johnson,  544 

Apology  in  verse,  Boswell's,  to  Miss  Monckton,  418  « 

Johnson  ready  always  to  make  one,  "Mr  Com- 
positor, I  ask  your  pardon,"  etc.,  478 

Apparitions,  possible,  413 

Applause  uf  a  single  being  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

Appointments,  Johnson  left  them  floatingin  conjecture, 

352 
Arabic,  Johnson  wished  to  learn,  394 
Ar;ibs,  fidelity  of,  compared  with  that  of  soldiers,  567 
Aibuihnot,  Dr,  first  writer  of  Queen  Anne's  day,  104 

Mr,  a  relation  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Arbuthnot,  541 

Architecture,  superfluous  ornament,  propriety  of,  248 

Are  votes  gained  by  speeches  ?  327 

Argument,  Johnson  in,  "  if  his  pistol  misses  fire,"  etc. 

(Cibbcr),  466 

lawyers  being  paid  for,  not  attended  to,  467 

and  testimony.  Bacon's  distinction,  468 

Johnson  in,  "  now  he  is  thinking  which  side  he 

will  take,"  264 
**an.  Sir,  I  have  found,  am  not  obliged  to  find  you 

an  understanding,"  476 
Burke  and  Johnson  of  the  same  opinion,  if  no 

audience,  479 

of  deference  in,  to  superiors,  562  and  n 

Johnson   when   worsted   in,    "you   had    better 

whistle  a  Scotch  tune,"  419 
Arg>'le,   Duke  and  Duchess  of,  their  hospitality  to 

Johnson  and  Boswell,  her  incivility  to  Boswell, 

639-641. 
Argyle,  Archibald,  Duke  of,  "a  narrow  man"  from 

his  mode  of  building,  635 

letters  between   him  and  Johnson,  641 

Aristotle's  tragedy  purifying  the  passions,  268 
Arniidale,  arrival  at,  and  Sir  J.  Macdonald.  574 
Armorial  bearings,  as  old  as  the  siege  of  Thebes,  172 
Ashbourne,  Boswell  stays  at,  298 
■ church,    **  largest  and   most   luminous  in    any 

town  of  the  same  size,"  312 


Assistants,  43 

As^^rians,  the  smiting  of  40,000,  explained,  171 

Asthma,  spasmodic,  Johnson  seind  with  (Dec.  lySjIi 

459 
Astle,  Dr,  and  Johnson,  425 
Aston,  Mrs,  of  Lichfield,  256 
Aston,  Molly,  Johnson's  Latin  verses  to,  357* 
"  Athole  Porridge,"  410 
Atlantic,  Johnson  crossing,  in  an  open  boat,  when 

going  to  Rasay,  579 
Attack,  Johnson's  rude,  on  Boswell,  356 

by  a  newspaper,  "  are  we  alive  alter  this  ?  "  395 

Attacked,  better  be,  than  unnoticed,  367 

critical  advantage  of  being,  218 

Attacks  on  authors  did  them  service,  instances,  613 
Attomev,  satirical  stroke  at,  476 

Johnson's  apology  for  so  calling  a  person,  157 

Auchinleck,  I^ra,  idtercation  with,  646 

described,  646 

the  travellers  at,  645 

Lord,  would  not  invite  his  son  over,  312 

Auchnashod,   at,  Boswell  distributes  money,  snufl^ 

etc,  572 
Augustus,  Fort,  and  General  Trapaud,  570 
Authors  asking  hb  opinion  of  their  works,  Johnson 

on,  137 

selections  from,  disapproved,  265 

Johnson  unwilling  to  read  their  MSS.,  176 

Authorship.     The  coiSiision  if  everj  bishop,  judge, 

doctor  and  lawyer  were  to  wnte,  312 
Avarice  an  impotence  to  spend,  268 
not  inherent,  352 

'*Bad  as    negative    badness  could   be,"  Johnson^s 

descrii.tion  of  a  lady,  600 
**  Ballamagairy,"  Goldsmith's  song,  183 
Balloons,  Johnson's  interest  in,  489 
Ballow,  Johnson  learned  his  law  from,  264 
Baptism,  rejected  by  Quakers,  253 
Bar,  English,  chances  of  success  at  the,  311 

Johnson  on  Boswell's  going  to,  475 

Barber,  Frank,  Johnson's  black  servant,   ** pressed" 

for  the  Navy,  84 
Barclay's  '  *  Apology,"  253 
"  Barefooted  people  "  in  Scotland  ;  supposes  it  was  so 

before  the  Union  :  Johnson  on,  548 
Baretti,  Joseph,  drawn  to  England  by  "  The  Specta- 
tor," 396 

leaves  the  Thrales,  285 

Johnson's  letters  to,  87 

his  dialogues  between  two  coach-horses,  250 

Johnson  a  witness  at  his  trial,  148 

B&Tgte,  Johnson's  retort  to,  on  the  Thames,  "Your 

mother,  under  pretence  of,"  etc.,  394 
Barleycorn,  the  feat  of  throwing  it  through  the  eye  of 

a  needle,  326 
Barnard,  Mr,  Librarian  at  the  Queen's  House,  133 
Barnes  in  Greek  was  unoculus  irUer  cacos^  392 
Barrington,  Daines,  Johnson  introduces  himself  to,  350 
Barrowby,  Dr,  siory  of:  wished  he  was  a  Jew,  tor 

**  the  gust "  of  eating  pork  with  the  pleasure  ui 

sinning,  471 
Barry,  Dr,  of  Dublin,  267 
Barry,  the  painter,  praise  of  his  pictures,  450 
Bate,  Dudley,  a  '*biuising"  parson,  denounced  bf 

Johnson,  472 
Bath,  Johnson  at,  with  the  Thrales  and  Boswell,  269 
Bathurst's,  old  Lord,  Dr  Blair's  visit  to,  375 
Battles,  fighting  a  man's,  injurious  to  him,  258 
Baxter,  Rich.,  "all  go(xl,"  450 
on  Christian  Faith,  the  best  book  of  evidenoct 

Johnson,  454 
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'*  Beadle,  the,**  in  Johnson's  mind,  2S0 

" Bears,"  coming  in  "like  a  word  in  a  catch,"  221 

Beattie,  Dr,  hurt  at  Johnson's  "he  sunk  upon  us 

that  he  was  married,"  163 
Beattie's  treatment  of  Plume  in  controversy,  541 

Ode    to    Lady    Errol    severely    criticised    by 

Johnson,  562 

written  to  about  Johnson's  Scotch  Tour,  538 

Bcauclerk,  Topham,  described,  57 

-  "  I  do  not  love  Beauclerk  the  less,"  Johnson  on 

his  picture,  439 

Johnson  **  would  walk  the  diameter  of  the  earth 

to  save  him,"  390 

dispute  with  Johnson  on  Hackman*s  trial,  369 

ana  Johnson.  "Everything  comes  from  Beau- 
clerk  so  easily.  I  (Johnson)  labour  when  I  say 
a  good  thing,"  554 

deatb  of,  380 

Langton's  letter  on,  382 

Lady  Di,  her  "  charming  society,"  189 

Beauclerk's  story  of  Hervey  and  Johnson,  320 

elegant  style  of  talk,  371 

Beauty  independent  of  utility,  168 

^<^>  going  to,  at  Inverness,  571 

lying  awake  in,  at  morning — happiest  time  of 

life,  Johnson,  638 
Bedlam,  Johnson's  visit  to,  228 
Beggar  will  ask  from  a  man  rather  than  a  woman,  396 

and  H 
**  Beggars'  Opera  "  discussed,  225 
Bellamy,  Mrs,  the  actress,  her  appeal  to  Johnson, 

4S6n 
Benefit,  free,  a,  Garrick's  definition  of,  604 
Bentley,  attacks  on,  owing  to  envy  and  because  he 

never  answered,  582 
Bentley's  verses  praisedf,  "Who  strives  to  mount," 

etc. ,  393  and  n 
Beresford,  Mrs,  in  the  Oxford  coach  with  Johnson, 

468 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  philosophy,  "I  refute  it  Mmj," 

116 
his  theory  of  nothing  existing,  save  in  the  mind, 

and  Johnson's  compliment,  394 
Berwick,  Duke  of :  Memoirs  by,  translation  of,  342 
Bewley,  Mr,  and  the  bristles,  425 
Bible  to  be  read  with  a  commentary,  27^ 
Biographer  should  mention  all  peculianties,  but  not 

vices,  304 
"  Biographia  Britannica,"  Johnson  asked    to  edit, 

310 
Biography,  in,  blemishes  not  to  be  hidden,  603 

giving  the  ill  and  the  good  in,  608 

no  English,  of  a  literary  man,  well  done,  603 

Johnson  on,  **  rarely  well  executed,"  250 

minute  particulars  in.  Pope  and  Spence,  390 

Birch,  Dr,  had  more  anecdotes  than  any  man,  more 

than  Dr  Percy,  Johnson,  608 
Birds,  on,  192 

Johnson  on,  138 

Birmingham,  Johnson  at,  252 

Johnson  staying  with  Hector  at,  16 

Birthday,  Johnson's  (1780),  seventy-one  years  old, 

387 
"  Bishop,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  contradicting  a," 

Johnson,  465 

"  never  minded  at  a  rout,"  408 

Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  170 

behaviour,  Johnson's  rigour  as  to,  408 

BLickfriars  Bridge,  and  Mylnc,  the  architect,  85 
Blacklock,  Dr,  and  Johnson,  discussing  probability 

and  "  eternal  necessity,"  546 
—  his  poetry,  115 


Blackmore,  Sir  R.,  "  A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortiger," 

etc.,  152 
Blair,  Dr,  his  letter  of  recollections  of  Johnson  when 
at  Edinburgh,  651 

his  sermon  on  Devotion  praised,  357 

sermons,  and  fashionable  fame,  308 

on  "Johnsonian  style,"  and  its  imitation,  309 

sermons,  "  I  love  them,"  Johnson,  414 

sermons    published    through    Johnson's    inter- 
vention, 286 

Robert,  and  "The  Grave,"  270  and  n 

Blagden,  "a  dehghtful  fellow,"  395 

Blank  verse,  Johnson  on,  157 

Blenheim  never  visited  by  Johnson  ;  his  reasons,  623 

Johnson's  visit  to  the  Park  of,  250 

"Blest,  man  never  is,"  etc.,  Johnson  on,  221 

Blind  cannot  distinguish  colours  by  touch,  Sanderson, 

175 

"  Blockhead,"  Johnson  applies  the  term  to  a  house- 
maid in  Birmingham,  252 

Blood,  animals  abhor,  etc.,  187 

irritability  of  Johnson's ;    his  paring  his  nails 

to  the  quick,  441 

"  Blue'stocking  "  Clubs,  417 

Boar  in  marble,  the  first  a  wonder,  326 

Boetius,  157 

Bolt  Court,  removal  of  Johnson  to,  244 

Bones,  Boswell  burying,  630 

*'Bon-mof,  not  every  one  can  carry  a,"  221 

Book    given    by  Johnson  at   Inverness,    "Cocker's 
Arithmetic,"  571  and  n 

"  Books,  you  do  not  talk  from,"  Johnson  to  Boswell, 
64s 

backs  of,  Johnson  on,  225 

Johnson's  treatment  of  other  people's,  494  n 

for  study,  list  of,  drawn  up  by  Johnson  for  Rev. 

Mr  Astle,  476 

Boscawen,  Mrs,  praise  of,  354 

Boscovich,  Pere,  in  England,  237 

Boswell,  James  : — Incidents  in  his  connection  with 
Dr  Johnson — Introduction  to  Johnson  by 
Davies  (May  16,  1763),  94 ;  goes  abroad  (Aug. 
5)  accompanied  to  Harwich  by  Johnson,  1 10 ; 
returns  in  Feb.  1766,  124 ;  his  mother  dies, 
83  h;  goes  to  Scotland  about  April  1766,  128; 
called  to  Scotch  Bar,  129;  visits  town  in  the 
spring  of  1768,  136 ;  left,  and  returned  in  the 
autumn  of  1769  for  his  marriage,  and  Jubilee  at 
Stratford,  142 ;  came  to  town  and  left  for  Scot- 
land on  Nov.  10,  arrived  in  London  (March 
21,  1772)  163 ;  returned  home  about  July  or 
August:  came  to  town  (April  2,  1773),  x8i ; 
dines  with  Johnson,  182 ;  remained  till  May 
9;  elected  to  the  Club  (April  30,  1773), 
189 ;  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  "  begun  on  Au^. 
I773f  ending  on  Nov.  22,  197 ;  arrived  in 
town  (Mar.  2,  1775),  211;  returned  home 
in  May,  228;  joins  his  father  in  settling  the 
estate  (1775),  239  et  seq.  ;  arrived  in  town 
(Mar.  15,  1776),  244  ;  on  the  19th  went  with 
Johnson  to  Oxford,  247  ;  on  21st  stopped  at 
Henley,  and  arrived  at  Birmingham  on  22nd, 
252;  went  on  to  Lichfield,  254;  returns  to 
town,  259 ;  goes  down  to  Bath  to  join  Johnson 
(April  20,  1776),  269;  excursion  to  Bristol,  270; 
the  Dilly  dinner  to  Wilkes  and  Johnson 
arranged  (May  i^,  1776),  275;  returns  home 
(May  16),  280;  visit  to  Dr  Taylor  and  Johnson 
at  Ashbourne  (Sept.  14,  1777),  298  ;  visit  from 
hence  to  Derby,  305 ;  left  on  Sept.  24, 319;  pleads 
in  the  negro  case,  321  *,  arrives  in  town  (Mar. 
18,  1778),  324  ;  loss  of  awe  for  Johnson,  325: 
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arranges  quarrel  between  Dr  Perqr  and  Johnson 
(April  12,  1778),  337 ;  leaves  town  (May  19), 
J62;  arrives  in  town  (Mar.  15,  1779),  367; 
in  bed,  371 ;  stays  till  May,  372 ;  arrives  again 
(Oct  4),  374;  leaves  with  CoL  Stuart  (Oct  22), 
writes  to  Johnson  of  his  visit  to  Lichfield,  and 
describes  Johnson's  old  friends,  377  ;  goes  on 
to  Chester  and  Carlisle  (Nov.  7),  379 ;  in 
Edinburgh  (Nov.  20);  arrives  in  town  (Mar. 
19,  1781) ;  drunk  at  Miss  Monckton's,  417  ;  left 
on  June  2  with  Johnson,  420;  visits  Squire 
Dilly,  and  Lord  Bute's  mansion,  423;  goes 
home  in  June,  424;  arrives  in  town  (Mar.  21, 
1783)1  434  ;  house  of,  history  of,  to  be  written 
by  Johnson,  443  ;  leaves  town,  450 ;  praised 
by  Johnson :  in  distress  would  come  to  him 
first,  450  ;  arrives  in  town  (May  5,  1784),  465  ; 
and  last  meeting  with  Johnson;  goes  with 
him  to  Oxford  uune  3,  1784),  468 ;  returns 
with  Johnson  (Jun6"i9),  476;  the  "pious 
negotiation"  for  an  addition  to  Johnson's 
pension  ;  Boswell  writes  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, 480 ;  his  failure,  486 ;  last  parting  with 
Johnson  (June  30),  483;  did  not  attend 
Johnson  during  his  sickness  nor  at  his  death- 
bed ;  '*  cool "  or  quarrel  between  Johnson 
and,  before  Johnson  s  death,  '*he  persisted  in 
arraigning  me,"  Boswell,  497  ;  sketch  of  him- 
self in  "  The  Tour,"  547 

Boswell,  Mrs,  her  treatment  of  Johnson,  198 11 

Boswell,  David,  of  Spain,  176,  384 

Boswell,  Dr,  of  Johnson,  "  a  robust  genius  born  to 

grapple  with  whole  libraries." 
Botani^  Garden,  the,  "Is  not  evety  gudcn  one?" 

Johnson,  423 
Boalton's  Soho  Works,  and  "selling  power,"  253 
Bow,  Johnson's  to  a  "  complimenting  lord,^  376 
*'  Bow  to  an  archbishop,"  Johnson's,  443 
Bowles,  Mr  W.,  Johnson  on  a  visit  to,  at  Heale, 

453      , 
Boy,  Johnson  s  talk  with  a,  215 
little,  Johnson's  intelligible  talk  to,  and  Saunders 

Welch,  439 
Boyd's  Inn,  "The  White  Horse,"  Johnson's  arrival 

at ;  his  treatment  by  waiter,  539 
Boys,  dull  or  idle,   better  at  private  than  at  public 

schools,  556 
Brahmins,  their  exclusiveness,  390  n 
Braidwood,  and  his  Academy  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Johnson  at,  651  and  n 
Breeding,  good  and  bad,  difference  between,  478 
good  and  perfect,  Johnson  on,  145 

Brentford,  on  seeing,  Johnson's  retort  to  Adam  Smith, 

440 
Brewing,  Johnson  expounds  the  art  of,  and  of  coining, 

595   . 
Brewse,  Major,  same  name  as  Bruce,  567 
Bribery  statutes  directed  against  monied   upstarts, 

219 
Brighton,  Johnson  at,  with  Mr  Thmle,  433 
Britain,  Ancient,  of  all  tliat  is  known  of,  in  a  few 

patjes,  355 
Broadsword  and  target,  Johnson's  "strutting  about 

with,"  at  Inchkenneth,  62p 
Brocklesby,  Dr,  offers  Johnson  ^  100  a  year,  483 
Broth,  Scotch,  "  Don't  care  how  soon  I  eat  it  again," 

Johnson,  557 
Brother,  Johnson  s,  account  of  an  impostor  that  passed 

himself  off  as,  620 
Brown  of  Utrecht's  image  of  the  glass,  343 


Browne,   Isaac    tL,  drank  fireely  €Dr  thirty  yean, 

576 
Dr,  not  assisted  by  Garrick  in  his  '*  Estimate," 

158 
Bruce,  the  traveller,  217 

Brutes'  sufferings  recompensed  by  existence,  272 
Brydone's  scepticism  reiuted,  256 
Buchan,  Earl  of,  dispute  as  to  precedence,  171 
Buchanan,  148 

Buck,  a,  Johnson  being,  etc.,  585 
Bull,  Irish,  "a  thing  to  talk  of  a  century  hence,"  Dr 

T.  Campbell,  219 

Johnson  once  uttered  a,  479 

Bull-dog,  Johnson's  criticism  of,  314 

Bunyan,  John,  X'ope's  monument,  and  St  Paul's,  189 

Burke,  Johnson's  parodv  of,  477 

"  Essay  on  the  Sublime,"  and  Johnson's  opinion 

of  it,  147 
his  "stream  of  mind  perpetwd"  calls  forth  all 

Johnson's  powers,  250 

defends  Johnson's  pension  in  the  House,  477 

his  oratory  described  by  Johnson,  595 

his  wit,  Johnson's  low  opinion  of,  and  instancia 

of,  524  and  n 

with  the  ostler  in  a  stable,  466 

if  "  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,"  543 

when  jocular,  '*  lets  hiaiself  down,  and  is  in  the 

kennel,"  466 

his  letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol,  319 

never  made  a  gjood  joke  in  his  life:  a  "  beetle  in 

the  mire,"  Johnson,  595 
and  Johnson,  "enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the 

bell  to  him,"  394 
Burnet,  "  History  of  his  own  Time,"  i8a 

Johnson's  praise  of,  617 

Burney,  Dr,  his  exertion  for  the  Dictionary,  67,  77, 

78»  "3 
Burton's  "  Anatomy  "  took  Johnson  out  of  bed  early, 

155 

books  sought  by  Johnson,  460 

Bustling  and  fidgetting  like  getting  on  horseback  in  a 

ship—"  it  does  not  hasten  us  a  bit,"  624 
Butcher  Row,  scene  in,  98 
Butchering,  Johnson  on,  605 
Bute,  Lord,  compared  to  Augustus,  256 

,  Johnson  on,  222 

Bute's,  Lord,  seat,  Luton  Hoe,  visit  to,  420,  423 
Butter,  Dr,  a  mind  at  ease,  is  part  of  the  cure,  307 
Byng,  Admiral,  75 

Cabinbt  now  governs    the   country,   not   a   Prime 

Minister  like  Walpole,  223 
Caliban  of  literature,  158 
Caligula  and  the  Senate,  341 
Calimachus  criticised,  388 
"  CaJ/^d,  being,"  by  the  dead,  413 
Cambridge,  Owen,  dinner  with,  224 
Cambridge,  at,  Johnson,  with  Beauclerk,  120 
Cambridge,  Mr,  and  his  villa  on  the  Thames  praised, 

442 
Cameron,    Dugald,   and    Montrose's    letters    to   the 

laird  of  Col,  621 
Campbell,  Dr  John,  102 
Campbell,  DrT.,  "  the  Irish,"  219 

comes  to  London  to  see  Johnson,  219 

Campbell  of  Treesbank,  Boswell's  relation,  644 
Campbell,  Dr,  "  Political  Survey  "  praised,  629 
Campbell,  Archibald,  the  nonjuror,  talk  on,  469 
Candidate  for  Parliament,  Boswell  as,  462 
Capel's  Shakspeare,  Prefiice  to,  Johnson  would  have 

helped,  389 
Careless,  Mrs,  n^e  Hector,  Johnson's  early  love,  253^ 
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Carelessness  censured  by  Johnson:  loft  five  gnineas 

by  carelessness,  393 
Cares  and  anxieties  to  be  dismissed  in  the  domestic 

circle,  356. 
Carleton,  Captain,  and  his  Memoirs,  481. 
Carlisle,  Lord,  his  poems  praised  by  Johnson,  419 
and  his  play,  "The  Father's  Revenge," 

read  by  Johnson,  457 
Carre,  Mr,  his  sermon  in  Edinburgh,  541 
'^Carriage**  for  *'boat,"  so  called  in  the  H^rides,  578 
Carter,  Mr,  and  riding-school  at  Oxford,  243 
Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  **  ill  written,"  Johnson,  620 
Case  of  The  King  v,  Topham,  262  n 

"Probationer"  in  Scotland:  objected  to  for 

fornication,  170 
Castes  of  men  defended  by  Johnson,  412 
''Castration,"  in  Dr  Kenneoy's  play,  3 
Casual  contributions,  reviews,  etc.,  to  Magazines  by 

Johnson,  73 
Catalogue  of  his  works,  Johnson  asked  for,  352 
Catcot,  Georc;e,  the  pewterer,  comic  sketch  of,  271 
Catholic  Faith,  the :  transubstantiation :  discussion  on, 

Tillotson*s  argument,  "  an  awful  subject,"  552 
Catholics  strongly  condemned  by  Johnson,  376 
"  I  would  be  a  Papist  if  I  could,  but  an  obstinate 

rationality  prevents  me,"  470 

Johnson's  defence  of  their  doctrines,  150 

Cator,  Mr,  praised,  476. 

Cattle,  hornless,  at  Auchinleck,  646 

Cave,  Johnson's  connection  with,  iS 

Johnson's  letten  to,  25,  34-35 

and  the  ghost,  172 

and  his  nervousness  as  to  the  sale  of  his  maga- 
zine, 352 
Cave's  nervous  anxiety  about  his  magazine,  506 
Cawdor,  the  Thane  of,  his  seat  at,  506 
Cawston's  (Windham's  servant)  account  of  Johnson's 

death-bed,  50S 
Caxton  printed    only   two   books    that    were   not 

translations,  333 
•'Cecilia,"  Miss  Bumey's,  "if  you  talk  of  Cecilia, 

talk  on,"  Johnson,  45a 
Chamberlayne,  convert  to  Catholidtr,  giving  up  great 

prospects,  '*  God  bless  him  I ''  Johnson,  469 
Chambers  and  Scott  accompany  Johnson  to  Scotland, 

539 
Chambers,  Sir  W.,  his  "  Chinese  Architecture,"  440 
Chambers,   Mr  (later  Sir  R.},  amusing  scene  with 

Johnson,  196 

marries  Miss  Wilton,  200 

Change  of  scene,  profits,  159 

Character,  no  national,  176 

drawing  o^  Johnson's  power  of,  263 

—  closing    description    one    of    JohiiM«'s»     by 

Boswcll,  510 
— ^  of  Johnson :  his  bearing,  walk,  dress,  peculiarities, 

etc.,  described ;  St  Vitus  dance,  538 
Characters    depicted    in   history,    first   instance  in 

Xenophon,  396 
Charade,  Johnson's,  on  Dr  Barnard,  44a 
Charities  and  bounties,  Johnson's,  479 
Charity,  Johnson's,  425 

C]Iharlemont,  Lord,  and  his  story  of  the  serpent,  361 
(Jharles  L,  room  where  he  was  bom:  ''no  matter 

where,"  Johnson,  651 

IL  praised,  219 

Xli.,  and  his  blue  coat  and  black  stock,  258 

Charles  Edward,  Prince,  his  escape  reconnted  by 

Boswell,  from  Flora  Macdonald's  narratiye  and 

that  of  other  persons,  586  et  stf 
Chatterton,  Johnson's  opinion  of,  271 
wild  adhercBoe  to,  427 


Chesterfield,  £imons  letter,  dictated  to  Boswell  by 
Johnson,  423 

Lord,   his  leading    his    son  to  be    a  rascal. 

Foote   about    to    bring   him    on    the   stage, 

481 

letters  on,  216 

Johnson's  famous  letter  to,  60 

and  his  speeches,  two  written  by  Johnson, 

360 

his  treatment  of  Johnson,  59 

his  mot :  "  Dead  these  two  years,"  181 

"  dignified  but  insolent,"  437 

his  complaint  of  "arguing  with  men  of  all 

ranks,"  561  II 
Chesterfield's  letters  might  be  made  "a  pretty  book," 

271 
Chcyne,  Dr,  on  "The  English  Malady,"  265 
Chief,  a,  and  his  lady  should  make  their  house  like 

a  court,  614 

a,  sentiments  of,  towards  his  tenants,  606 

Highland,  Johnson  as  a,  573 

Chiefs,  in  the  Hebrides  destroying  their  jurisdiction, 

bad,  583 
Children,  on,  exhibiting  in  company,  265 
Johnson's  love  of :  "pretty  dears,'  442 

no  child  better  than  another  natively,  but  we 

inherit  dispositions  from  our  parents,  595 
C^ina,  the  Great  Wall  of,  Johnson^s  enthusiasm  on, 

337  ;  advises  Boswell  to  visit,  337 
Cholmondeley,   Mrs,  Johnson  to:  "you  crown  me 

with  unfading  laurels,"  351 
Chorusing  in  the  b(»t  going  to  Kasay,  578 
Christ,  the  satisfacdon  of,  Johnson  expounds,  557 
Christchurch  Canons,  a  great  thing  to  dine  with,  249 
Christian  religion^  the,  Johnson  on,  99 
sects,  dif^eiences  between,  of  little  consequence, 

314 
Christianity,  Johnson  on  the  arguments  for,  350 
"the  wilds  of,  its  briars  and  tho: 


thorns  still  hang 
we  are   here   as 


about  me,"  349 
Church,   English,  in  Scotland : 

Christians  in  Turkey,"  553 
"Church,  honest,  he  belongs  to  an,"  Johnson  giving 

a  shilling  to  a  Scotch  verger,  553 
Churches  the  best  places  for  devotion,  450 
Churchill,  Johnson  depreciates,  103 
Churton,  Rev.  R.,  on  the  balance  of  happiness  and 

misery  in  life,  473  n 
Cibber,  Theophilus,  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  Qyttiy 

if  written  by  Shiels?  266  andfi 
Cibber,  Collcy,  98 

praise  of,  219 

reading  has  ode  to  Johnson,  312 

his  Apology,  "  well  done,"  277 

Swinney,  all  he  could  recall  of  Dryden,  277 

Cibber's  "Apology,"  Johnson  on,  147 

Plap,  good,  "because  they  were  his  trade," 

278 
Citizen  of  the  world,  Boswell's  boast,  539 
Clans,  chief  of,  denominated,  by  their  surnames  alone, 

without  "  Mr,"  577  n 
Clarendon  Press,  origin,  243 

Claret,  hogshead  of,  wanted  firom  Dean  Barnard,  328 
Clarifying  thoughts  by  filtration  through  other  minds, 

270 
Clarke,  Dr,  an  Arian,  but  full  on  the  Propitiatory 

Sacrifice,  S08 
Classical  knowledge,  the  deficiency  in  common,  392 
Clement  Danes,  St,  182 
Qergy  not  to  be  tamg^  elocodon,  445 
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Clergy,  Scotch  and  English  compared:  and  discussion, 

607 
Clergyman  rebuked  by  Johnson  for  reading  "The 

Old  Man's  Wish,  *'^  39a 
Oerical  fop  only  **  half  a  beau,"  409 
Qerk,  Sir  P.  Jenning,  described,  410 
Climate,  what  is  it  to  happiness?  176 
Clive,  Lord,  and  **  Capability,"  Brown,  374 
sluggish  in  company,  but  rousing  himself, 

355 
Clive,  Mrs,  **  the  best  player  I  ever  saw,"  Johnson, 

568 
and  Mrs  Pritchard,  described  by  Johnson 

to  Mrs  Siddons,  455 
Clothes,  free  use  of,  to  secure  respect,  258 
Club,  City,  at  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  411 
Club,  the,  how  Boswell  got  into  it    "  Some  wished  to 

keep  him  out,"  etc.  (Johnson  in  Scotland),  554 

imaginary  college  of,  offices  at  St  Andrews,  563 

Essex  (lead,  founded  by  Johnson,  Dec.  1783, 459 

Sir  J.  Reynolds  declines  to  join,  459 

"Clubable  man,  a,"  Boswell,  459  » 

Coarse  language  in  the  House  of  Commons  preferable 

to  veiled  genteel  attacks,  472 
Cobb,  Mrs,  at  Lichfield,  255 
Cock  Lane  ghost,  100 
Coin,  old,  likely  to  be  found  in  change,  441 
Col  praised  by  Johnson,  630 

country  the,  of,  described,  622 

the  travellers  at,  617 

the  young  laird  of,  described,  607 

farewell  to,  his  death,  631 

could  run  down  a  greyhound ;  praise  of  him,  63 1 

death  of,  204 

Col's  seat  at  Breacacha  described,  619 

Cold,  Johnson  catches,  at  Dunvegan,  595 

Collaboration,  literary,  217 

College,  Edinburgh,  visit  to,  545 

Johnson  at,  his  conduct  at  Oxford  described, 

13 

Colleges,  Johnson  would  leave  money  to,   but  only 

after  the  death  of  relatives,  347 
Colman,  G.,  his  parody  of  Gray  and  Mason,  217 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J.,  and  I^dy  Helen,  642 
Colson,  letter  of  Walmesley  to,  21 
*'  Combination  and  form,"  the,  of  Johnson  described, 

539 
Commerce  in  England  ruined  by  taxes,  223 
Commons,  House  of,  originally  a  check  on  the  Lords, 

376 
Company,  low  :  *  *  rags  will  appear  when  they  have  a 

right  to,"  476 
Competence,  danger  of,  **  small  certainties  a  bane," 

214 
•*  Completes  what  he  has  to  say,  Oglethorpe  never," 

272 
Compliment,  classical,  to  Inchkeith  by  Boswell,  549 
Composition  "starting  promptly  in,"  advised  (John- 
son), and  discussion  on,  551 
"Concoction"  of  a  play,  and  Mr  Hawkins,  author  of 

"  the  siege  of  something,"  334 
Condescension  may  betray  a  man  into  absurdity,  388 
Cong^  cUlirCy  Johnson's  happy  illustration  :  more  than 

a  recommendation,  479  and  n 
Congrcve,  Johnson  on,  passage  in  "The  Mourning 

Bride,"  146 
Congreve,  Charles,  description,  253 

at  Ilam,  314 

"  Conauered,  I  will  be;  I  will  not  capitulate, "Johnson 

Defore  his  death,  495 
Contradiction,  Johnson  exasperated  by,  156 


Contradiction,  to  make  you  talk  always  unpleasing,  370 

Convents,  Johnson  on,  126 

Conversation,  Johnson's,  described  by  Dr  Percy,  351 

a  rich  man  lamenting  that  he  had  none,  411 

with  Johnson  always  "a  tiiol  of  intellectuaJ 

skill,"  418 

Goldsmith's  saying,  "making  a  monarchy  of 

what  should  be  a  republic,"  195 

Lord  Elibank  on  Johnson's,  264 

superiority  in,  exasperates,  442 

of  Burke  and  Foote,  466 

Johnson's,  described,  453 

requisites  for,  435 

gentleman  talkative  from  affectation,  then  silent 

from  same  cause,  335 

a  game  of  jokes,  187 

on  the  Tour,  Boswell  giving  Johnson  a  "  lead," 

611 
Dr  Campbell's  reply  to  Johnson,  "we  do  not 

want  to  get  the  better  of  one  another ;  we  want 

to  increase  each  other's  ideas,"  629 
Convocation  sufficient  to  enforce  morality  among  the 

clergy,  466 
Cook,  Captain,  Boswell  dines  with;  his  conscientioiis 

accuracy,  260 
Cooke,  "  Hesiod,"  living  on  a  proposed  translation  of 

Plautus,  343 
Cookery,  Mrs  Glasse's,  remarks  on,  342 
Cooper,  J.  Gilbert,  an  "  affected  gentleman,"  303  n 
Coote,  Sir  E^e,  at  Fort  George,  567 
Corelli,  coming  to  England  to  see  Purcell  ?  219 
Coriat  Junior y  171 

Cork  and  Orrery,  Lord,  described,  158 
Cork,   late    Earl    of,   wished    to    maintain    literary 

character  of  the  fiunily,  312 
Corn-laws  in  Ireland,  158 
Corpulency  arises  from  too  much  eating,  447 
Correcting  and  improving  writings,  three  ways  of: 

putting  out,  adding,  or  correcting,  475 
Corrichatachm's  wife  about  Johnson,  "I  am  in  love 

with  him,"  etc.,  611 
Corrichatachin,  Pennant'spresent,  Johnson  on,  **more 

than  he  deserved.  Sir,  the  dog  is  a  Whig,"  577 
Corsica,  Boswell  to  "empty  his  head  of,"  139 
Corsicans,  the,  Johnson  on,  144 
Cotterels,  the  Miss,  and  Johnson,  56 
"  Council- Post,"  Scotch  for  "express  messenger,"  584 
Counting  money,  Johnson  awkward  at,  having  little 

to  count,  394 
Country,  living  in  the,  Johnson  on,  483 

life,  176 

hospitality  exaggerated,  444 

and  London,  difference  of  living  in,  333 

gentleman  living  beyond  his  income  contemptible, 

Johnson,  564 

life  and  popularity,  361 

Courage,  Johnson's,   attacking    a    large  dog ;     and 

boys  fighting,  etc.,  630 
Courting  the  great,  Tohnson  on,  125 
Court-martial,  a,  Johnson  on,  391 
Coverley,  Sir  R.  de,  his  death  discussed,  226 
Coxeter  s  collection  of  five  hundred  poets,  305 
Crabbe's  **  Village  "  revised  by  Johnson,  437  and  n 
Cradock,  Mr,  squire  and  memorialist,  260 

Mr,  268 

Criticism,  a  young  author  blown  about  severely  l>y: 

Johnson,  478 
Croft,  Rev.  H.,  mortified  by  Johnson  not  admirW 

his  "  Discourses,"  472  ^ 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Johnson's  design  of  writing  his  .flifc, 

453 
his  soldiers  teaching  the  Aberdonians,  556 
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Cross  readings,  Papyrius  Cursor^  a  happy  signature 
for  Caleb  Whitefoord,  479 

Crown,  English  abstract,  right  to,  etc,  discussed  by 
Boswell,  and  BoswelTs  doctrine,  585  and  n 

power  of  the,  169 

'*  Cucumber,  as  men  should  serve  a,"  Gay*s  line  on, 
explained  by  Johnson,  618 

*^  Cut  bono  man"  hated  by  Shaw,  the  traveller,  418 

CuUen,  Dr,  and  Crosbie  meet  Johnson  at  Edinburgh, 
546 

Cumberland  always  treated  with  courtesy  by  John- 
son, 499  n 

Cumberland's  Odes,  269 

Cumming,  Tom,  the  Quaker,  how  he  first  distinguished 
himself,  561 

would  drive  an  ammunition  cart  in  war, 

447 
Cunning   people,  their  success    dcp:ndent    on    the 

credulity  of  others,  596 
Cunninghame,  Sir  J.,  praise  of,  644 
Cuper's  Gardens,  Johnson  at,  and  Lady  S.  Beauclerk's 

rebuke,  620 
Curates  ill  paid,  299 

scanty  stipend,  170 

*'  Cyder,"  Philips,  a  poem  ;  all  the  precepts  in  it  just, 

554 

Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes),  his  letters  to  Boswell,  106 
his  Memoirs,  **  Great  he  but  greater  she,"  181 

Boswell  and  Johnson's  visit  to,  described.   Their 

ridicule  of  him  and  parody  of  his  style,  652 
"  Damned  ; "  Johnson's  displeasure  at  an  oath,  314 
Dance,  Scotch,  called  "  America,"  614 
Danes,  colony  of,  in  Wales,  569 

at  Leuchars,  552 

Davies,  Tom,  publishes  Johnson's  writings  without 

permission,  198 
-^  and  Baretti,  "  a  firiend  hanged  and  a  cucumber 

pickled,"  Johnson,  147 
a  bankrupt,  and  Churchill's  line  about  him, 

324 

**  humiliating    to    be    clapped    on    the    back 

by,"  220 

as  Thane  of  Ross.     "  O  brave  I "  389 

perversion  of  Johnson's  repartee  to  Boswell, 

"  Come  from, '  not  '*  born  m  "  Scotland,  221 

introduces  Boswell  to  Johnson,  95 

Dawkins,  Jamaica,  his  enjoyment  of  wealth,  422 

Day  labourers  hard  to  find  m  England,  611 

Dead  friends,  *'  Poor  man  !  and  then  he  died,"  453 

language,  verses  in  a,  227 

Death,  Johnson's,  unfounded  rumour  of,  314 

fear  of,  displaced  by  tranquillity  is  only  a  dis- 

ordered imagination,  305 
— —  fear  of,  466,  467 

passage  of  Johnson's  on,  misconstrued,  430 

-»—  constsuit  thinking  of,  would  make  the  business 

of  life  stand  still,  Johnson,  627 

discussions  on,  between  Mrs  Knowles,  Johnson, 

and  Boswell,  344 

Johnson's  anger  at  the  subject,  151 

Johnson's  dread  of,  when  at  Oxford  in  1784, 

'  discussions  on,  with  Dr  Adams,  304,  472 

Johnson,  "advancing  to,"  with  **  acceleration," 

506 

of  Johnson,  Thomas  Boswell's  account  of,  508 

Dbath-bed  of  Johnson  described,  502 

Del»uch,  the  fever  produced  by,  good  for  health, 

Boswell,  610 
Decay  in  old  age,  a  wicked  inclination  to  presume : 

instance  of  forgetting  one's  hat,  439 
Dedications,  Johnson  on,  124 


De   Foe,   Johnson   furnished   a   catalogue    of   hit 

works,  336 
**  Deformities  of  Johnson  "  published,  429 
Degeneration  from  luxury,  183 
Degree  of  M.A.  conferred  onjohnson  at  Oxford,  66 

of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  121 

Degrees  of  learning  defined  by  instances  of  Queen 

Elizabeth  and  Tom  Davies,  391 
Dennis,  John,  268 
Dempster,  George,  107,  109 

his   fidr   criticism    of  Johnson's     **  Journey," 

654 
Derby  and  its  china,  306 
Derrick,  Johnson  had  a  kindness  for,  "  sorry  he  was 

dead,"  603 

praised,  565 

**  out-running  his  character,"  96 

Desmoulins,  Mrs,  Johnson  applies  for  the  post  of 

matron  for  her,  388 
"Devil,  how  the,   can  you  do  it?"  Johnson,  but 
correcting  himself,  624 

actual   influence   of,  on  souls,  supported   by 

Bishop  Kurd,  470  and  n 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  ever  faithful  to  his  word,  313 
Diabolui  Keps,  ut.  The  Attorney-General,  279 
Dial  inscription,  "  Night  cometh,"  139 
Diary,  use  of,  to  review  one's  own  mind ;  as  a  lady 

adjusts  her  dress  before  a  glass,  326 
Dick,  Sir  A.,  praise  of,  546 

on  Johnson's  ''Journey,"  287 

and  his  thousand  guests  in  a  year,  444 

Dictionary,  the,  Dodsley's  first  suggestion  of,  375 

Plan  of  the,  41 

Johnson's,  new  edition  of  (1773),  179 

Dignity  of  literary  rank  asserted  by  Johnson,  349 

Dilly,  Squire,  Johnson  and  Boswell  with,  at  South- 
hill,  421 

"Dine,  I  love  to,"  Johnson,  i,e,  at  General  Paoli's, 
481 

Dining,  Johnson,  with  Taylor,  **  Hare  or  rabbit,"  318 

Dinner,  difficulty  of  procuring  one  at  Mull,  excused 
by  Johnson,  623 

"  Dinner  waiting  for,"  Johnson  on,  145 

Dirk,  use  of  the,  in  Scotland,  572 

Distress,  people  in,  "  never  think  you  feel  enough," 
256 

Divorce,  argument  on,  191 

discussions  on,  359 

*•  Docker,  I  hate  a,"  Johnson,  at  Plymouth,  92 

Dodd,  Dr,  wished  to  join  the  Literary  Club,  340 

his  honest  reply  to  the  "cant"  of  leaving  "a 

wretched  world " — proposed  rescue  oil    "Con- 
vict's Address"  not  his  writing,  307 

his  picture  in  a  bracelet,  445 

his  execution,  293 

Johnson's  aid  to,  299  et  seq, 

desired  to  be  of  the  Literary  Qub,  340 

his  "  Prison  Thoughts,"  337 

Doddridge,  Dr,  613 

Dodsley,  Robert,  once  a  footman,  250 

Dodsley's  "PubUc  Virtue,"  "fine  blank,"  392 

"Cleone,"   "Let's    go    into    the    slaughter- 

house again,  Lanky,"  392 
Dogged  veracity  in  a  Duke  of  Devonshire,  368 
Dominicetti's  "fumigations,"  149 
Donaldson,  A.,  the  bookseller,  Johnson  on,  107 
Douglas  Cause,  the,  Johnson  on,  137 
Dream,  Johnson's,  a  contest  of  wit  in  which  he  was 

worsted,  389 
Dress,  Johnson  would  have  his  "very  fine,"  641 
Johnson  eager  about  his  mourning,  at  the  theatre, 

479 
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Drink  "claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  brandy  for 
heroes,"  Johnson,  309 

Cornish,  called  **  Maho^y,"4io 

Johnson's  solemn  warmng  to  Boswcll  against, 

463 
—  wine,  Johnson  begins  to  drink  (1781) 

and  eating,  Johnson  no  moderation  in,  408 

Drinking,  on,  308 

at    Corrichatachin,    and   method  of  attending 

^ests,  610 

wme,  359 

effect  of,  on  talk,  268 

Sir  W.  Temple's  method  in,  Holland,  354 

discussion  on,  353 

decrease  of,  owing  to  change  from  ale  to  wine, 

550 

drivinc;  away  care,  etc,  "Yes,  if  he  sat  next 

you,*^i76 

with  prudence,  371 

*'  Dropping  people,*'  &Irs  Montague:  and  Johnson  on, 

408 
Drowning  oneself,  **  I  should  never  think  it  time  to 

make  away  with  myself,"  Johnson,  548 
Druid's  temple,  to  see  one  "is  nothing,"  Johnson, 

569 

at  Strichen,  563 

Drumgoold,  Col.,  cicerone  of  Johnson  at  Paris,  236 
Drummond,  Mr,  283  n 

Johnson's  letter  to,  on  translating  the  Bible, 

131.  132 

Drunk,  Boswell  at  Corrichatachin,  scene  with  Johnson, 
609  and  n 

Boswell,  at  Miss  Monckton's,  417 

Drunkenness :  a  fellow  should  not  come  into  our  com- 
pany who  was  **  fit  for  >w?  company,"  625 

in  Scotland,  people  died  of  dropsies  contracted 

in  their  trying  to  get  dnmk,  Jonnson,  606 
Dr>'den,  lines  on,  "  life  a  cheat,"  quoted,  474 
Duel,  a  relation  of  BoswcU's  dangerously  wounded 

in  a,  447 
Duelling  in  England  different  from  that  abroad,  600 

discussed,  172 

Johnson  on,  447  and  n 

Dun,  Rev.   Mr,  of  Auchinleck,  Johnson  to,  "You 

know  no  more  of  our  Church  than  a  Hottentot," 

646 
"  Dunciad,"  the,  verses  by  Lewis  in,  475 
"Dungeon  of  wit,   a,"  Lady  Lochbuy's    praise   of 

Johnson,  634 
Dunvegan  Castle  in  the  Hebrides  described,  593 
Dutch,  Low,  Johnson  learns,  393 
Dwellings,  attachment  to,  150 
Dyer,  the  Julien,  French,  and  the  Chevalier's  retort, 

562 
Dyer,  G.,  Johnson's  repect  for,  390 
Dyer's  '*  Fleece,"  the  subject  objected  to,  251 
Dying,  no  man  accurately  prepared  for,  Boswell,  627 

in,  a  man  should  act  as  m  life,  603 

courageous  boastings  in,  futile,  584 

Earth  and  stone  in  Scotland  :  like  a  man  in  rags,  its 
naked  skin  is  always  peeping  out,  634 

Earthquake  at  Leek,  29S 

Easier,  Johnson,  with  Boswell  than  with  anybody,  442 

East  Indians  barbarians,  357 

Eastcheap,  the  Boar's  Head  Club  at,  606 

Economy,  Johnson  on,  336 

often  not  worth  the  while,  158 

Edgeware  Road,  Goldsmith  living  at,  172 

Edial,  Johnson's  school  at,  19 

Edinburgh  Castle  "would  make  a  good  prison  in 
England,"  648 


Edinburgh,  the  travellers  at,  after  their  toor  ; 

of  hospitalities,  etc,  650 

the  travellers  return  to,  647 

Exiucation,  Johnson  on,  125 

English,  Scots  should  hare  an,  424 

hurt  by  plans  of  Milton  and  Locke,  362 

men  witn,  have  the  upper  hand  of  wofmen,  272 

the,  of  children,  we  most  not  refine  in,  yA 

Edwards,  a  fellow  collegian,  meeting  with,  in  Bntdier 

Row,  and  conversation  with»  346 
Eel,  the  skinned,  cursed  because  it  would   not  lie 

still,  368 
Eglintoune,  Lord,  shooting  of,  by  Mungo  Campbell, 

314 
old  Lady,   Boswell's  blunder  a»   to  Johnson^ 

sonship,  652 
the  old  Countess  of,  adopts  Johnson  as  her  boii, 

644 
Egotist,  writers,  four  classes  of,  309 
Eld,  a  Staffordshire  Whig,  353 
Election  petitions,  Johnson  on,   and    inattention  of 

members  at,  408 
Elgin,  destruction  of  the  piazzas  at,  564 
Elibank,    Lord,  and  Jonnson  nwet  at  Edinburgh; 

praise  of  him,  647 
two  letters  of  welcome  to  Johnson,  and  his 

reply,  584 
Elibank's,  Lord,  talk,  "  ix)thing  conclusive  in  it,*  171 
Ellis,  Jack,  a  scrivener,  the  best  conversation  at  his 

table,  263 
Ellon,  landlady  at :  "  Is  not  this  the  great  Doctor,* 

etc.,  559 
Elphinston  good  for  a  travelling  Governor,  368 
Elphinstone  and  "  Martial "  epigrams,  334 
Elwal  "  the  heretic,"  168 
Emigrant  ship,  "The  Nestor,"  at  Partieei,  584 
Emigration  discussed,  327 

hurtful  to  happiness,  541 

Highland,  discusse<l,  586 

Eminence  not  always  revealed  in  conversation,  392 
Emmet,  Mrs,  a  Lichfield  actress,  in  **  Hob  in  the 

Well,"  255 
Emphasis,  Garrick's,  wrong  in  "  I  will  S3eak  daiseis.' 

etc.,  568  ^^    ^^ 

Employment,  the  soliciting,  by  a  barrister,  245 

prevents  the  mind  growing  fretful  or  weaiy,  311 

necessary,  311 

Endings  of  letters,  affectation  in,  603 

Enemies,  Johnson's,  435 

"  Engines,  even  in,"  Boswell's  clever  emendation  ofi 

to  "  even  in  enigmas,"  praised  by  Johnson,  595 
England,  history  of,  as  strange  and  improbable  as  ttat 

of  the  Jewish  Kings,  634 
English  lawyers,  166 

Poets'  Prefaces,  Johnson's,  to  be  published,  366 

poor,  the,  158 

Englishmen  and  strangers  distrustful  of  each  other, 

441 
Entail,  the  Auchinleck,  Johnson's  advice  on,  239 
Entails  on,  245,  246 

Entertain,  too  much  exertion  to,  and  &tigue,  559 
Entertaming  without  refreshments  censured,'4i2 
Enthusiast,  an,  by  rule,  396 
Epigram,   the  finest  in   the   English   language,   Dr 

Doddridge's  613 
Epitaph  on  Lady  North,  "  Domina  de  North  et  Giay 

awkward,  390 
"  Equitation  "  in  Scotland,  Boswell  and  Johnson  bmn 

their  (Aug.  30),  569  ^ 
Enrol,  Ix)rd,  described  and  praised,  561 
his  handsome  figure,  561 
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Errol,  Loid,  his  fiuber  beheaded  in  the  '45,  562 

Erskiiie,  eveninjg  with,  170 

Eternity  ofpunishment  Curative,  317 

Eumelian  Cflub,  502  n 

Evil,  origin  of,  Johnson  on,  565,  642 

speaking  to  be  accounted  for,  368 

Extract  from  bones,  444 

Extravagant  owner  of  an  estate,  245 

Exercises  at  college,  Johnson  wrote  his  twice  over, 

47S 
Executed,  fifteen  men,  480 
Execution  at  Tyburn,  Johnson  on,  147 
Exertion  hindered  by  desponding  thoughts,  418 
Exeter,  the  Bishop  of,  treated  unceremoniously  by 

Johnson,  465 
Expense,  a  merchant's  ideas  of,  compared  with  those 

of  a  country  gentleman,  388 
Eye,  Johnson's  inflamed  (1773),  196 

Fable,  hj  Johnson,  187 

Faith,  livmg  by,  421 

Falconer,  a  Nonjuring  bishop,  366 

Falkland  Islands,  pamphlet  on,  "softened,"  159 

"  Fallible  beings  will  teil  somewhere,"  159 

Falling  away  suddenly  from  goodness.    ' '  God  will  not 

take  a  catch  of  him,"  450  «. 

"  False  Alarm,  The,"  152 

supposed  answer  by  Wilkes,  395 

Fame,  author  s,  a  shuttlecodc  to  be  struck  at  both 

ends  of  room,  652 

Boswell  on,  335 

Families,  old,  i6q 

"  Fare  you  well, '*^  Johnson  and  Boswell's  last  meeting 

described,  483 
Farmer,  a  judge  to  be  an,  improper,  564 
Dr,  and  Colman :  "  What  says  Farmer  to  this  ?  " 

39a 

Farquhar  praised,  ^89 

Fast  Day  (Jan.  30th),  on  abolishing,  164 

Fasting,  Johnson's,  222 

on  Good  Friday  by  Johnson,  346 

**  Fat  oxen,  who  drives.^'  Johnson's  parody  of  **  Who 
rules  o'er  freemen,"  etc.,  476 

Faulkner,  George,  and  Johnson,  "  out  of  blood  and 
bowels  of  the  people  of  Ireland,"  545 

Fears.  "You  find,  Sir,  you  have  fears  as  well  as 
hopes,"  Johnson's  retort  to  Edwards,  347 

Feasts  and  holidays,  observance  of,  explained,  253 

Fellows  of  College  not  associating  with  students,  249 

Feudal  state  happier,  discussed,  562 

system,  the,  171 

Feudalism,  under,  more  happiness,  26 

Fiction,  rod,  but  little  in  the  world,  Johnson,  453 

Fiddle-playing,  185 

Fielding,  "  a  blockhead,"  170 

Fife,  Earl  of,  " not  at  home "  (on  "The  Tour "),  563 

"Filled  up  places  are  alwavs  of  great  depth,"  John- 
son s  sarcastic  remarK  at  Col,  619 

Fine  things,  if  he  (Johnson)  used  any,  should  be 
tfiry  fine,  438 

"Fingal,^'  M'Queen,  belief  in,  579 

"  Fire  !  fire !  in  Noah's  flood,"  Butler,  549  and  n 

Fires  only  in  the  kitchen,  not  in  parlour  save  on 


Sunday,  550 


Johnson  trying  to  rabe  a  riot  at, 


Fireworks,  Torre 

479 

Firmness  in  an  old  man,  Johnson  liked,  618 
Fish,  Johnson  eating,  with  his  fingers  ;  a  fork  gave  a 

bad  taste,  593 
Fitzherbert  of  Derbyshire  sketched  by  Johnson,  302 
obtained  a  learned  reputation  by  fidicity  of 

manner,  370 


Flatman,  265 

Flattering  dcn-mot,  352 

"  Flattery,  you  may  be  bribed  by,"  Johnson,  623 

"Fleet  Street,  more  delightful  than  Temp^,"  346 

the  cheerful,  218 

Flood's,  Mr,  verses  on  Johnson,  5x0 

Fludyer   and   Jones,  Johnson's    fellow  -  students  at 

Oxford,  249 
Foote,  "put  down"  by  Boswell,  148  n 

his  account  of  Johnson,  at  Paris,  237 

presented  to  a  Club  as  "  nephew  of  a  man  hung 

in  chains,"  543 
Foote's  humour,  Johnson  on,  148 
Foppery  never  cured,  158 
Forbes,  Sir  William,  praise  of,  540 
his   praise    of   Boswell's   MS.    "Tour," 

and  Boswell's  correction,  656  n 
Forbes,  the  minister,  would  not  come  to  "  a  little- 
worth  person,"  554 
Ford,  Parson,  7 

ghost  of,  at  the  Hummums,  360 

Foreign     tributes,    only    instance     of    "L'illustre 

Lockman,"  389  and  n 
"  Foreigners,  for  all  I  see,  are  fools,"  391 
Fornication,  women  doing  public  penance  for,  dis- 
cussion on,  593 
Forster*s  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  31 1 
Fortune,  woman  with  a,  more  economical  than  a  poor 

one,  259 
"Forty-five,  The,"  Boswell's  proposed  History  of, 

306 
Forwardness  in  approaching  strangers  of  condition, 

Boswell's  plea  for,  596 
"Foster,    modest,"    styled   so    by  Pope — "to    vex 

somebody, "  390 
Foulis,  the  Brothers,  printers,  teasing  Johnson  with 

questions,  643 
Fox,  C,  his  reserve  in  talk,  435 

Johnson's  opinion  of,  336 

"No  Fox**  shouts  of,  made  him  the  Kmg's 

competitor,  Johnson,  467 

divided  sceptre  with  George  III.,  471 

Fox-chase,  a,  Jonnson  rode  harder  at,  than  anybody, 

607 
Frailty,  on  the  concealment  of  a  daughter's,  Johnson, 

262 
France,  Johnson's  visit  to,  230 

Journal  of  His  Stay  in,  232 

condition  of  the  people  in,  236 

Fraser,  Dr,  of  Strichen,  at  a  lecture  in  Lichfield  with 

Johnson,  563  and  n 
Free  will,  and  "  Edwards  on  Grace,"  discussion,  343 
French  letter  of  Johnson's,  237 

the  high  intellectual  character  of  the,  157 

horns  at  Rochester,  ^93 

original  writers,  Racme,  Moli^re,  etc.,  625 

Frenchman  and  an  Englishman,  difierencc  between,  in 

talk,  391 
a,  you  can  persuade  him  of  anything  in  the  case 

da,  foreign  country,  631 
Friend,  one  more  active,  in  afristing  friends  by  his 

labour  never  was  than  Johnson,  484 
Friends  and  relations,  a  refuge  in  difficulty,  26 
Friendship,  a  strong  motive  for  advancing  a  person,  450 

not  exactly  a  Christian  virtue,  343 

"Frisk,"  Johnson    having  a,   with  Beauderk  and 

Langton,  S7 
Funeral  in  Sky,  602 

Johnson  s,  509 

Future  state,  a,  167 
in  a,  everything 

316 


to   be   explained    gradually. 
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*'  GABbLE  of  criticism  "  on  Johnson,  by  a  young  Scotch 

divine,  394  n 
Gallantr}',  English,  "gone  into  the  City,"  157 
Gaming,  171 

sioiy  of,  told  by  Johnson,  263 

Johnson's  disbelief  in  high,  264 

"  Garagantua's  mouth,"  applied  to  Johnson,  333 

Gardens,  walled,  orcliards,  etc,  445 

Gardiner,   Mrs,   the  tallow-chandler  in   Snow  Hill, 

and  her  Ladies'  Charity  School,  456 
Garrick,  David,  pupil  of  Johnson  at  Edial,  19 

in  a  woman's  riding-hood  ashamed    to    meet 

Johnson,  389 

had  "friends,  but  no  friend,"  370 

and  the  little  lawyer  (Lord  Camden),  349 

kept  a  t)ook  of  all  who  praised  or  abused  him, 

613 
— —  in  a  court  of  law  as  witness,  604 

Johnson's  "  property,"  349 

and  Barry  fit  to  stand  at  an  auction-room  door, 

221 

and  Foote  compared,  312 

and  Foote,  compared  by  Johnson,  649 

**  no  feice  had  so  much  wear  and  tear,"  238 

Johnson's  reflections  on,  175 

and  Shakspeare,  147 

his  conversation,  255 

described  by  Johnson  to  Mrs  Siddons,  45J 

made  Sliakspeare  better   known,  but   did  not 

illustrate  him,  604 

and  the  Literary  Club — **  He  will  disturb  us  by 

his  buffoonery,"  1 19 

lioswell's  letter  to,  on  the  Tour,  and  Garrick's 

answer,  636 

his  verses:  "I'd  smile  with  the  simple,"  etc, 

144 

and  the  nobleman,  "obstinate  as  a  pig,"  etc., 

392 

' '  assimiing  so  little  :  "  advanced  the  profession 

of  a  player,  335 

his  vanity,  185 

on   Johnson's  talk,  '*  Raljelais  nothing  to  him," 

Johnson's  praise  of  his  Prologues,  215 

**  hjid  not  Latin  enough,'*  22S 

as    "Archer,"  Johnson   on:   "The  gentleman 

should  break  out  through  the  footman,"  272 

Partridge's  description  of  his  acting:  **I  could 

act  as  well  myself,"  544 

lines  of  Shakspeare  applied  to,  414 

and  Shakespeare,  defended  by  Boswell,  604  n 

"I  have  cited  /^,  David,"  Johnson,  388 

bust  near  Foote's  money  :  "  You  will  observe  he 

has  no  hands,"  4^0 

death,  366 

Johnson's  hearty  praise  of  him  after  his  death, 

370 
'*  d  ^ath  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations  " — propriety 

of  the  phrase,  370 
his  funeral,  lavish  expense  of,  446 

his  modesty,  Gibber  and  Quin    "would   have    I 

jumped  over  the  moon,"  335 
Garrick,  Peter,  David's  brother,  254 
Garrick's,  Mrs,  dinner  at  the  Adelphi,  414 
Gastrcll,  Parson,  and  Shakspcare's  "  mulberry  tree," 

256 
"  Galaker  on  Lots,"  etc.,  Johnson  absorbed  by,  622 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  Johnson's  contributions  to, 

23 
General  Warrants,  Johnson  on,  143 
(jcnteel,  no  man  can  say  that  he'll  be  so,  271 
(■.<MiiiIity  supports  morality,  219 


"  Gentle  manners  ?  "  "Sir,  that  is  enough,"  395 
George,  Fori,  Johnson's  visit  to,  567 

Johnson    "  will   always    remember  witi 

gratitude,"  $68 
George  IL  destroyed  his  father's  will,  219 
in.  surrenders  revenue,  222  n 

playing  off  parties  against  one  anothe 

436 

Gesticulating,  Johnson's   aversion    to,   "Don't  tUi 

tudinise,"  479 
Gestures,  Johnson's  strange,  439  n 

indulging    in    one     at    certain    cima 

(Reynolds),  539  h 

Ghost,  John  Wesley  s,  story  of  a,  345 

Sir  G.  Villier's,  described  by  Clarendon,  361 

Ghosts,  99 

Giant,  Johnson  acting  a,  to  a  little  girl,  557. 
Gibbons'  speech  to  a  lady,  272 

his  religious  changes,  on,  250 

Gibbons,  Dr,  "  I  took  to  Dr  Gibbons,**  Johnson,  42: 
' '  Gifford,  one,  a  parson  " — his  poem  *  *  ContempUtico, 

quoted  by  Johnson,    ''Verse   sweetens  toil, 

etc.,  565 
Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  "  Let  us  see  what  was  ou 

a  Church,"  Johnson,  544 
Glasgow  College,  the,  Professors  at,  643 
Glasgow,  the  travellers  at  the  Saracen's  Head  100,6^ 
Glenclg,  coarse  inn  at,  wild  fellows  starting  from  bei 

574 
Glenmorison,  the  Laird  of,  going  to  America,  571 
Glensheal,  battle  at,  in  17 19,  572 
Gloom  in  penitence  only,  *'.nadness  turned  upad 

down,"  265 
Goats  jumpin,;,   Scotch  clown    asking    Johnson  1 

adnure,  573 

Goldsmith  v[itK\  '^anspianted  his  knowledige:  i 

did  not  setJc  la  his  mind,  333 

his  Life  of  Pamell  "  poor,'*  168 

Lord  Clare's  nodce  of  him,  349 

always  afraid  of  not  being  noticed,  174 

a  plant  that  flowered  late,  Johnson,  308 

in  conversation,  176 

scuffle  with  Evans  the  publisher,  x8l 

and  Johnson  at  Temple  Bar,  188 

and  Shakspeare ;  defended  by  Boswell,  604  n 

the  "  httle  fishes  talking  like  whales,"  187 

compliment  to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  1S5 

criticised,  188 

death  of,  202 

dedicating  his  Play  to  Johnson,  182 

*'Goldy*s  play,  we  are  all  in  labour  for  a  nan 

to,"  Johnson,  195 

"ever  foolish  without  a   pen — wise  with  ir,' 

Johnson,  395 

going  to  Aleppo  *'  would  bring  home  a  grindiik 

barrow,"  393 

guest  at  Boswell's,  104 

his    boast,    "  I  can  draw  for  £1000^^  t\i.  h 

conversation,  194 

his  '^Good-Natured  Man,"  Johnson  on,  136 

liis  ill-humour  at  Johnson's    reception  by  du 

King, 135 

his  jealousy,  195 

is  arrested,  loi 

Johnson's  complaint  to,  394 

Johnson's  epitaph  on,  2£k> 

"  envious,"  337 

put  before  Hume  and  Robertson  by  Johnson, 

loo 

"one  of  the  first  men  in  ccmversation." JohnsoB, 

100 
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Goldsmith,  quarrel  with  Johnson,  *'  I  was  not  inter- 
rupting, Sir,"  etc.,  and  reconciliation,  194 

"  referred  everything  to  vanity,"  267 

stopped  by  the  German:    "Toctor    Shonson 

is  going  to  say  something,"  195 

"take   my  religion  from   the  priest  as  I  take 

my  coat  from  Uie  tailor,"  182 
Good,  no  man  naturally:  no  more  than  a  wolf,  Johnson. 
"This  is  worse  than  Swift,"  Lady  Macleod, 

humour  mcreases  as  we  grow  older,  594 

can  be  acquired,  Johnson,  594 

of  ancient  philosophers  expUined,  261 

a  rare  thing,  224 

Good  Friday,  shops  open  on,  223 

•'Good    things,"    Johnson    on    the    advantage 

recordmg,  438 

Johns«3n  not  to  *^ pick  them,"  438 

Gordon,  Sir  A.,  at  Aberdeen,  557 

Gordon  Castle :  "the  Duke  not  at  home,"  564  n 

Gory  and  Ritter  riding  together  in  Scotland,  555 

Gout,  Dr  Cadogan's  book  on,  594 

Governing   by  one    person    preferable   for  a  great 

nation,  270 
Government,  by  a  despot:  "an  inverted  cone,"  341 
carried  on  by  the  disagreements  of  those  governed, 

150 
has  too  little  power,  222 

lack  of  power  to  meet    "a  storm  of  vulgar 

force,"  549 
Grace  at  dinner,  Johnson  on,  157 

at  St  Andrews ;  absurd  story  about  Johnson 

contradicted,  551 

seasons  for  saying,  567 

Graddened  meal^  cakes  of,  at  Rasay,  580 
Graham  and  Goldsmith,  "Doctor  Minor,"  560 
Grainger's  sugar-cane  ridiculed,  21;* 

"Ode  to  Solitude,"  "  ver}    ' :  .Je,"  Johnson,  316 

Grammar,    knowing,   a    man   the   better   for,    etc, 

Johnson,  571 
Grange,  Lady,  confined  in  St  Kilda,  "  true  story  "  of, 

599  ^/j^. 
"Granger's  Biographical  History"  entertains  Johnson, 

284 

History  lull  of  curious  anecdotes,  608 

Granville,  Lord,  letter  on  Battle  of  Dettingen,  "a 

tallow-chandler's  letter,"  390 
Grate  and  fire  shovel ;  superstitious  practice,  375 
Gratitude  not  found  among  gross  people,  601 
Grave,  no  letters  received  m,  507 
Graves,  Rev.  Mr,  writing  for  Lady  Miller's  "  Vase,** 

218 
Gray,  Mason's  Life  of,  "dull,"  266 

and  Mason,  Johnson's  low  opinion  of,  218 

Johnson  on,  98 

Gray's  Odes  condemned,  391 

Odes  criticised,  215 

Odes,  Johnson  on,  168 

Great,    and   persons  of  fashion;  Johnson  at   "the 

elegant  tables  of,"  480 
Great  First  Cause,  the,  395  and  n 
Great  Personage,  A,  George  HL  referred  to,  $0 

learning,  books  recommended  for,  376 

"Greek  like  lace,  everyone  gets  as  much  as  he  can," 

Johnson,  393 

Johnson's  knowledge  of,  499 

Greelcs  and  Romans,  the  mass  barbarians,  169 
Green  Man  Inn  at  Ashbourne,  and  M.  Killingley's 

note,  318 
Green's,  R. ,  museum  at  Lichfield,  255 
Grief  for  relations  transient,  299 
Grierson,  the  Dublin  printer,  155 


Groot,  de,  descendant  of  Grotius,  294 

Grotto  at  Colonel  Naime's,  552 

Grove,  author  of  one  of  the  finest   papers  in  the 

"Spectator,"  266 
Guardians  of  children,  a  number  bad,  374 
Guilty,  better  ten  should  escape  than  one  innocent 

suffer,  458 
Guthrie,  Johnson  on,  138 

W.,  director  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports  in  the 

"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  24 
Gwyn,  the  architect,  247 

Habits,  Johnson's,  and  peculiarities  described:  no 
night-cap,  open  windows,  etc.,  624 

early  ones,  Johnson  on,  225 

Hackman's  trial,  369 

Hackney  coaches,  oddity  in  seeing  first  and  last 
numbers  of,  481 

Hailes,  Lord,  discovers  Life  of  Cheyne  to  be  John- 
son's. "  No  one  else  knows  it,  Johnson.  One 
of  Johnson's  "  best  days"  (Aug.  17),  546 

criticbm  of  Johnson's  "Journey,"  654 

his  recollections  of  Johnson  at  Edinburgh, 

651 

"Annals"  not  in   "that  painted   form" 

now  in  fashion,  but  accurate,  273 

Halde's,  Du,  "  China,"  Johnson  on,  138 

Hale,  Chief-Justice,  on  the  Bar,  476 

Hall,  Mrs  J.,  Wesley's  sister,  413 

Hamilton,  "  Single-speech,"  his  connection  with  John- 
son, 121 

Johnson,  "engaging  in  politics  with,"  121 

offer  of  money  to  Johnson,  456 

Hamilton  of  Bangour,  303 

Hammonds  Eleg^ies,  "poor  things,"  Johnson,  612 

Hanoverian  Family,  no  friends  (1783),  434 

Hanway,  Joseph,  his  crusade  against  tea,  74 

Happiest  Day  (at  Mrs  Garrick's),  Boswelfs  with  John- 
son, 414 

Happiness  when  drunk,  Johnson  on,  221 

on,  and  unhappiness,  271 

in  life,  Boswell's  reflections  on,  307 

"  Happy  rebellions,"  185 

Hard  mmds  unscrupulous,  yet  may  do  good,  389 

Hardyknute,  Ballaa  of,  147 

Harris  of  Salisbury,  185 

"a  coxcomb,"  Johnson,  645  and  n 

Harry,  Jenny,  and  her  conversion  to  Quakerism,  "  an 
odious  wench,"  345 

Harte,  tutor  to  Lord  EHot,  481 

Harte's  vanity,  and  his  "  Gustavus  Adolphus,"  409 

Harwich,  Johnson  goes  with  Boswell  to,  115 

Hastie,  the  schoolmaster,  Johnson  dictates  argument 
on, 173 

decree  reversed,  174 

Hastings,  Warren,  Johnson's  vindication  of,  447 

letters  of,  405 

Hawkesworth,  Dr,  one  of  Johnson's  imitators,  182 

Hawkins,  Sir  J.,  attack  on,  7 

Hay,  Lord  C,  and  his  court-martial,  393 

Hebrides,  Boswell's  Tour  to,  shafts  of  ridicule  against, 

tour  to,  brought  Johnson  "a  great  acqmsition 

of  ideas,"  443 
Hector  at  Birmingham,  252 
Hector's  praise  of  Boswell's  "  Life,"  49$  « 
Heeley,  a  relation  by  marriage  of  Johnson's,  discussed 

494 

Mrs,  Johnson's  "  near  relation,"  132  n 

Henderson,  the  actor,  visits  Johnson,  456  n 

Mr  John,  the  learned  scholar,   and  Johnson 

472 
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Henderson,  Mr  John,  and  Johnson,  talk  on  Nonjuror 

reasoners,  469 
Henley,  Red  Lion  at,  and  Shenstone's  lines,  251 
HenrjTs  "  History  of  Britain,**  355 
"  Hermit  hoar  and  evening  grey,"  instead  of  grey 

evening,  305  ,  .         . 

the,  brought  tears  to  Johnson's  eyes,  440 

Hermits  and  monks,  Johnson  on :  *'  1  could  kiss  the 

feet  of  a  hermit,**  550 
"  Heroic  Epistle,**  written  by  Walpole,  buckramed  by 

Mason,  477 
Hervcy,  Henry,  friend  of  Johnson,  21 
Hervey*s  Mr  Thomas,  separation  from  his  wife,  233 
— -   '« Meditations,**  Johnson*s   poor    opinion    of, 

"  High  Life  below  Stairs  **  praised,  389 

*'  High  people  the  best,  tradespeople  the  worst,**  etc. 

Highland  chief,  like  an  attorney — landlord,  64^ 

should  raise  his  rents  by  promoting  in- 
dustry, 601 

"Highlands,  who  can  like  the?**  Johnson's  answer, 
645 

Hill,  Dr  (Sir  John),  Johnson  on,  134 

author  of  Mrs  Gksse's  Cookery- Book,  342 

Historical  facts,  Johnson  on,  144 

Hoadly,  Dr,  "The  Suspicious  Husband,*'  Johnson 
on,  137 

"  Hob-nob, *'^  Johnson  asked  to,  by  Miss  Graham, 
**  let  us  reciprocate,"  376 

Hod^c,  Johnson's  cat,  442 

Hollis,  Thomas,  the  strenuous  Whig,  discussed,  414 

Holyrood,  visit  to,  $45 

House,  disrepair  of,  and  the  Douglas  Cause,  641 

Homage,  and  memorials  to  Johnson  after  his  death, 
list ofpictures,  etc.,  509 

Home,  and  Sneridan's  medal,  214 

Home,  ** Johnny, "  and  Sheridan's  medal,  640 

Home  life  of  Johnson  described  by  Dr   Maxwell, 

Homer,  Johnson  and  Lord  Monboddo  discuss  him, 

554,       , 

praised,  158 

**IIomerick,  that's,"  of  Johnson's  stick,  555 

**  Honest  man,"  the  Scotch  of,  Johnson,  611 

pleased  with  everything.  **  Little  do  they  know," 

etc.,  Boswcll,  625 

Hooke's  Apology  for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough: 
received  a  large  sum  for,  582 

Hoole  brought  up  in  Grub  Street,  "regularly 
educated,"  Johnson,  440 

recommended  by  Johnson,  407 

reads  Church  Service  to  Johnson  on  his  death- 
bed, **  louder,  my  dear  Sir,"  506 

Hoole's  uncle,  '*  the  metaphysical  tailor,"  440 

Hopetoun,  Lord,  his  story  of  the  child  and  Milton, 

399  » 

Horace,  lyrical  parts  cannot  be  well  translated,  362 

Horace's  "Difficile  .  .  .  communia dicere, " discussion 
on,  278  and  n 

Home,  Dr,  249 

Home  Tooke's,  "  English  Particle  "  praised  by  John- 
son, 361 

Horrebow,  "  The  Natural  History  of  Ireland,"  "there 
are  no  snakes,"  etc.,  340 

Horses,  old,  what  should  be  done  with,  Boswell's* 
question  to  Johnson,  457 

Hospitality  in  London,  184 

in  the  country,  warning  against,  449 

lavish  old,  not  needed  now,  392 

Hospitals,  in,  "all  the  good  is  done  by  one  man,"  271 

'*  Hottentot  respectable,"  not  applied  to  Johnson,  62 


House  at  Lidifield  presented  to  Johnson,  495 

of  Commons,  voting  in,  327 

place  himters  in,  327 

how  to  speak  at  the  bar  of,  324 

old,  added  to,   like  a  shirt  made  for  a  child, 

enlarged  always  as  he  grows  older,  596 
Housebreaker  always  timorous,  Johnson's  reasons,  423 
Households  of  great  families,  numbers  in,  350 
Huggins  V.  Warton  :  Hug^ns  is  ball  without  powder, 

Warton's  powder  without  ball,  389 
Hume,  "  a  Tory  by  chance,"  442 

praise  of,  542 

dying  in  his  infidelity,  304 

Humes    argument     against     miracles;     Johnson's 

answer  to,  314 
Humphry,  Ozias,  the  painter,  account  of,  464  n 
"  Hunted,  am  I  to  be,  etc.**  (Johnson)  by  visitors,  436 
Hurd,  Bishop,  accounted  for  everything  by  system, 

441 

recanting  his  Whiggism,  441 

Hussey,  Rev.  M.,  going  to  Aleppo,  366 

HypochondiiAC  disorder,  11 

"Hypocrite,  The,"altered  firom  Gibber's  *  'Nonjuror," 

214 

ICOMKILL,  fine  passage  on,  by  Johnson,  309  n 
sailing  to,  Johnson  and  Boswell,  the  visit  and 

ruins  described,  632  and  n 
"  Idea,**  wrong  use  of  the  word,  316 

"one,  and  that  wrong,"  157 

Idleness,  no  settled  indulgence  in  tolerated,  390 

"  Idler,  The,"  begun,  79 

Ignorance  in  high  places,  147 

Illness,  last,  Johnson's  (March  1782),  428 

progress  of,  described  in  letters  to  friends, 

488 
Imitations  of  Johnson's  style  ;  specimens  of,  499 
Imlac  in  "  Rasselas"  spelt  with  a  r  at  the  end,  395 
"  Imports  should  be  more  than  your  exports,"  John- 
son of  the  mind,  450 
Impressiofis^  do  not  trust  to,  421 
Improving  writings  by  revision  or  rewriting,  Johnson 

on,  475 
Ince  and  others  pointed  out  at  coffee-houses  as  writers 

in  "The  Spectator,"  267 
Inchkeith  described,  548 
Inchkenneth,  Johnson's  Latin  lines  on,  630 
Income  of  ;^50oo  a  year  equal  to  all  wants,  according 

to  Lord  Shelbume,  336 
Independence,  Johnson's,  with  Lord  Errol,  25 
Index,  Milton  set  down  as  Mr  Milton,  479 
India,  making  money  in,  374 
Inequality  in  society,  183 
Infidel,  as  to  respectful  treatment  of,  in  controversy, 

249 

would  be  guilty  of  any  atrocious  crime,  272 

writers  all  drop  into  oblivion,  469 

writings  unnoticed  by  Government,  613 

Infidelity,  conjugal,  not  so  bad  in  husband  as  in  wife, 

376 

Johnson  on,  125,  126 

Johnson's  dicussion  with  General  Paoli  on,  145 

studying  oneself  into,   "  Then   he   must  study 

himself  out  of  it,"  Johnson,  580 
Infidels,  not  two  hundred  in  England,  224 

verses  on  Bentley  and  Nash,  470  and  n 

Ingratitude   of  those  who  have  risen  in  the   world 

(Sheridan  and  Wedderbume),  258 
Inn  at  Bristol  described,  271 
Inn,  Edensor,  at  Chatsworth  ;  landlord's  opinion  of 

Johnson,  "Oddity,  they  call  him,"  318 
Inns,  Johnson  on,  251 
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Inscriptions,  mortuary,  should  be  in  Latin,  as  intended 
to  be  permanent,  576 

an  English  one  a  disgrace  to  Smollett,  Johnson, 

642 

Insects  on,  192 

Instances  of  subeervience,  25  h 

Interest,  why  lower  when  money  is  plentiful,  etc., 
Lord  Kames's  problem,  357 

Intromission,  vicious,  Johnson's  argument  on,  546 

Intuition  and  sagadty  distinguished,  483 

Invbrary  Castlb,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  visit  to, 
described,  63S 

"Inverted  understanding,"  368 

Invitations,  Johnson  ''harassed  by,"  at  Edinburgh, 
650 

rash,  to  foreign  countries,  firom  relations,  John- 
son on,  481 

Invocation  of  saints,  194 

Inward  light,  the,  157 

Irelsmd,  Johnson's  aversion  to,  377 

north  of,  and  Scotland,  connection  between,  628 

**  Irene,"  Johnson's  tragedy,  22 

Irish  Mistorical  writers,  Johnson  on,  156 

scholars  among,  gentlemen  deficient  in  quality, 

159 

and  English  mix  better  than  Scotch  do  with 

them,  189 

Johnson,  a  kindness  for,  377 

language,  Teutonic,  328 

clergy,  Swift  and  Berkeley,  159 

gentlemen,  full  of  pride  of  family :  Johnson's 

instance,  610 
Isa  Island,  offered  to  Johnson :  his  playing  with  the 

notion,  606 
Island,  every,  a  prison,  608 
Italy,  Johnson  preparing  to  go  to,  with  the  Thrales, 

263 
Johnson  preferred  going  to,  because  few  literati 

in  France,  600  and  n 

Jackson,  Mr,  to  furnish  a  travelling  programme,  263 
"omniscient,  the  ";  Johnson  altermg  to  "all- 
knowing,"  263  n 
Johnson's  old  school-fellow,  254 

iacobite  principles,  Johnson  on,  106 
ames  II.  praised,  219 

-  IV.  of  Scotland,  proposed  history  of,  by 
Boswell,  558 

James,  Dr,  obtained  his  knowledge  of  medicine  from, 
Johnson,  264 

{anes,  the  Naturalist,  in  London  with  Johnson,  574 
ealous,  little  people  apt  to  be,  272 
Jennings  and  the  Alcibiades  dog,  326 
enyns  Soame,  Horatian  lines  implied  to,  340 
"Jocose  very,  to  be  sure!"    Garrick  on  Johnson's 
small  jests,  606 

Johnson,  Michael,  Johnson's  &ther,  account  of,  4 
ohnson,  Mrs,  nh  Porter,  Johnson's  wife,  death  of,  54 

stone  placed  over  her  grave  (1784),  487 

Johnson,  Mrs,  Johnson's  mother,  death  of,  81 

Johnson  riding  three  horses,  37.6 

Johnson,  Nathanial,  succeeds  to  his  father's  business, 

17. 
"  Johnsoniana,"  published  without  his  sanction,  246. 

{ordan,  Johnson's  tutor  at  Oxford,  10 
oumal.  Bos  well's,  "  the  more  I  read  the  more  highly 
I  think  of  you,"  Johnson,  610 

"  This  will  be  a  great  treasure  to  us,"  etc, 

Johnson,  614 

keeping  a,  a  good  custom,  438 

Johnson  pleased  with  BosweU  for  keeping  one, 

334 


Journal,  Johnson  on  Boswell's:    "I  wish  thy  book 

were  twice  as  big,"  624 

Johnson  could  not  keep  a,  183 

Judge,  an  English  life  of,  need  not  be  so  "  strictly 

decorous,"  650 
Judges,  Scotch,  Johnson's  low  opinion  of^  547 

engaging  in  trade,  219 

"Junius,"  Burke  denied  to  Johnson  he  was  the 
author,  367 

Kames,  Lord,  Johnson  on,  146 

Keddlestone,  iJord  Scarsdale's  scat,  visit  to,  305 

Keith,  visit  from,  to  Johnson,  in  Scotland,  5^3 

Kelly,  Hugh,  Prologue  by  Jciinson  to  his  Flay,  291 

Kempis  Thomas  it,  many  editions  of  '*The  Imita- 
tion," 467 

"  the  world  has  opened  its  arms  to  it " — 

a  passage  that  so  struclc  Johnson,  325 

Kennicott's  Collations  praised,  157 

Kenrick,  Dr,  attacks  Johnson,  140 

^Johnson,  defended  against,  by  "a  boy  at  Oxford," 

(Barclay),  613 

Kilda,  St,  fanciful  sdieme  of  buying  it,  164 

and  "  taking  cold,"  137 

natives    catching   cold    on    arrival  of  a 

stranger,  79 

poetry,  "  poor  because  few  images,**  John- 
son, 600 

^■^ history  of,  "  a  pretty  piece  of  topography," 

Johnson,  565 

Killaloe,  the  Bishop  of,  his  lines  on  Johnson,  419  » 

Kindness,  spontaneous^  "always  set  a  high  value  on," 
Johnson,  419 

King  George  III.,  Johnson's  interview  with,  133 

King  of  Sweden,  "he  would  not  speak  to  us," 
Johnson;  **I  am  sure  Mr  Boswell  would 
speak  to  him  "  (M*Leod),  595 

King,  the,  Johnson  for,  against  Fox,  but  for  Fox  against 
Pitt,  471 

"King's    right"   usurped    by  House  of   Commons 

(1783).  436 
Kingsburgh,  arrival  at.  Flora  Macdonald's  house,  585 
Kippis,  Dr,  praise  of,  310 

Kissing  Johnson,  the  "  jroung  married  lady,"  6ia 
"  Knottmg  next  to  mere  idleness  $ "  Johnson  once  tried 

to  learn  it,  468 
Knowledge,   difiiision  of,   injurious  to  the  vulgar? 

267 

universality  of  Johnson's — tanning — nature  of 

milk,  etc.,  605 

Knowles,  Mrs,  the  Quakeress,  at  dinner  with  John- 
son, 341 

Mrs,  and  her  "sutile  pictures,"  345  n 

Knox    buried,   "  I  hope  in  a  highway,"    Johnson, 

550 
Knox,  Dr,  attack  on  Oxford,  501 
Kristrom,  a  Swede,  165 

Lade,  Sir  J.,  Johnson's  lines  on,  507 
Landlords,  Johnson  on,  434 
Langton,  Johnson  stays  at,  118 
Langton  Bennkt,  56 

indiscreetly  discussing  the  Trinity,  194 

letters  to,  127 

his  quarrel  with  Johnson,  558 

**lefi  town  in  dudgeon,"  197 

"no  worthier  man"  than,  Johnson,  306 

reducing  his  expenses,  "cowardly,"  364 

strange  fitfulness  and  reserve,  440 

telling  T  ohnson  of  his  faults,  "  What  is  youf 

drift,  Sir?"  467  n 
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Langton  Bennet,   "will  go  to  Heaven."     **Sit 

anima  mea  cum  Langtono,"  467 
Langton's  collection  of  Johnson's  remarks,  388 

will  and  Johnson's  merriment,  196 

Langton,  Mr  Peregrine,  account  of,  liiS  n 
Language,  origin  of,  due  to  inspiration,  445 

"  Lanky"  and  **  Goldy,'*  Johnson's  nicknames,  624  n 
*<  Last  link  of  a  chain,  its  clanking  absurd,"  etc, 

Grattan,  Johnson's  objection,  477 

moments  of  Johnson  described,  507 

Latin  spoken  by  Johnson  in  France,  237 

"  Latiner  no,"  but  a  good  preacher,  440  n 

Laud  and  Prince  Charles,  182 

Lauder's  imposture,  Johnson's  defence  of,  53 

Laughers,  the,  we  should  live  with,  for  a  time,  439 

Law  reports,  poor,  184 

Law,  getting  on  at,  in  town,  311 

"  Law  injures  morality,"  Tohnson,  136 

Law's  "  Serious  Call,"  Johnson's  praise  of,  156 

Lawyer,  and  the  justness  of  his  cause  discussed,  541 

Laziness  *'  worse  than  toothache,"  etc.,  600 

Lead  mine  in  Col,  visit  to,  622 

Learned  and  unlearned,  differ  as  the  living  and  the 

dead,  391 
I.eaming,  decrease  of,  in  England  and  Scotland,  554 

the,  of  a  certain  person,  "it  never  lies  straight; 

never  one  idea  by  the  side  of  another,"  etc.,  450 
Leaving  London,  recipe  for.      "  We'll  send  you  to 

him,"  addressed  to  Boswell,  350 
Lectures,  coU^,  discussed,  4x3 
Leeds,  Duke  of,  doggerel  on,  391  and  n 
Legacies,  Boswell's  excuse  for  Johnson's  not  leaving 

him  one,  505  n 
L^timation  of  offspring  by  subsequent  marriage,  252 
Leith  and  "  Lethe,*  548 
Leland,  Dr,  his  "  History  of  Ireland,"  194 
lemonade,  Johnson's,  and  the  waiter's  fingers,  553 
"  Lend  me  sixpence,  not  to  be  repaid,"  Johnson,  441 
I^nox,  Mrs,  and  Goldsmith,  on  fussing  her  play,  390 
Leod,  the  first  of  the  Clan,  came  from  Isle  of  Man ; 

inscription  on  him,  601 
Leonard's,  St,  College,  visit  to,  549 
**  Leonidai"  criticised,  565 
Letter,  when  lost  **of  immense  value ;"  when  found 

**  it  did  not  signify  anything,"  453 
"  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,"  Boswell's  pam- 
phlet, 460 
Levee,  priority  of  admission  at,  222 
Lever's  Museum  should  be  bought  for  the  nation, 

Johnson,  482 
Levett,  Robert,  56 

Percy's  account  of  his  breakfast,  323  n 

death  of,  and  Johnson's  verses  on,  426 

Lewis,  an  under  master,  author  of  verses  in  notes  to 

"The  Dunciad,"475 
Liberality,  Johnson's,  to  Mrs  Desmoulins,  Miss  Car- 

michael,  and  Mrs  Williams,  324 

Johnson's,  accompanied  by  **  paltry  saving,"  441 

his,  but  dependent  on  humour,  335 

Liberty,  popular,  Johnson's  contempt  of,  140 

of  conscience  and   liberty  of  teaching,  dbtin- 

guished,  448 
all  boys  love  liberty,  till  they  find  out  they  are 

fit  to  govern  themselves,  369 
Library  abroad,   where   "the    key  could   never  be 

found,"  551 
Licentiousness  and  imagination,  348 
Lichfield,  actor,  of  "courtly   vivacity,"  Johnson;   a 

"most  vulgar  ruffian,"  according  to  Garrick, 255 
Johnson's  last  visit  to,  in  1784,  495 

Boswell's  account  of  his  stay  at,  and  at  Chester, 

377,  378,  379 


Lichfield,  Johnson's  life  at,  15 

theatre  at,  and  manager  Stanton,  254 

—'  Johnson's  school-days  at,  under  Hunter,  6 

people,  praise  of  their  pronunciation.     "  Whose 

for  Poonsh  ?  "  254 

Johnson  returns  to,  firom  Oxford,  14 

people  got  drunk  every  night,  550 

Life  given  to  each  one  on  particular  conditions,  272 

more  to  be  endured  than  enjoyed,  157 

every  man  would  lead  it  over  again,  474 

balance  of  happiness  and  misery  in,  473 

Lilliburlero,  220 

Lincoln,  Boswell  at,  362 

Literary  Club,  the,  founded ;  members,  etc.,  118 

property,  195 

work,  not  property,  is  taxable,  547 

property,  judges  not  gone  deep  into,  553 

journals,  Johnson  on,  134 

Literature  in  France  and  England  compared,  333 

French,  "  they  have  a  book  upon  every  subject," 

Johnson  on,  453 

respect  from  a  carpenter,  419 

"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  290 

Johnson's,  completed  in  1781,  397 

various  readings  in  Life  of  Cowley,  Waller, 

Milton,     Dryden,    Pope,    Addison,     PameU, 
Blackmore,  Philips,  Congreve,  Tickell,  Aken- 
side,  Lyttelton,  Young,  Swift,  397-404 
Lloyd,  "one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,"  253 
Lobo,  Johnson's  translation  of,  "take  no  notice  of 

It,"  260 
Lobo's  "Abyssinia,"  Johnson's  first  work,  16 
Lochbuv,  visit  to,  at  Moy,  and  sketch  of  Johnson, 

034 

scene  at,  635 

Lochness  hut,  scene  with  old  woman  at,  569 

Locke  and  his  Latin  verses,  559  » 

Lombe's  silk  mill  at  Derby,  307 

"London, "a  poem,  25 

London,  Johnson  prefers  to  come  to,  for  his  last  sick- 
ness, 495 

Johnson's  love  of,  490  n 

praise  of  life  there ;  freedom  from  observation, 

etc,  368 

the  place  for  intellectual  pleasure,  368 

parishes,  enormous,  158 

life,  Johnson  on,  143 

from  coming  to,  Johnson  dissuades  Boswell,  200 

or  the  country,  living  in,  310 

population,  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  discussed, 

446 
Long  Dudley  (now  North)  "his  character  very  short," 

410 
Loncley  of  Rochester  praised,  389 
Lords,  quoted  as  authorities,  439 
Loudoun,  Earl  of,  and  his  lady,  praise  of,  643 
Lovat,  Simon,  Lord,  pyramid,  and  inscription  to,  601 

Lord,    his    boast,   brought   him  to   the   block ; 

simile  of  a  man's  two  legs,  Johnson,  651 
Love,  Johnson  on,  156 
and  Madness  censured,  440 

commonly  a  weak  man  marries  for,  259 

preference  in  a  cause  of  anger,  228 

"  we  can  be  as  happy  with  one  woman  as  with 

another,"  253 

and  the  hopes  of  success,  will  keep  off  wretched- 

ness, 317 
Lowe,  Mauritius,  Johnson  intercedes  for  his  picture 

with  the  Academy,  444 

a  natural  son  of  I^rd  Southwell,  368 

Lowther,  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  praise  of,  564 
Lustre,  crystal,  lighted  up  at  Ashbourne,  305 
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Luther's  allowing  Landgrave  of  Hesse  two  wives,  dis- 
cussed, 596 
Luxury,  169 

no  evil,  Johnson,  27a 

—^  discussion  on,  344 

— —  Querulous  declamations  against,  laughed  at,  325 
— ^-  defended  by  Johnson,  a  hungry  man  and  a  plain 

or  luxurious  dinner,  341 
^^  happiness  in,  excludes  only  one  evil,  poverty, 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  his  nervousness  as  an  author,  266 

Tohnson's  jealousy  of,  403 

Lyttefton's  vision,  Johnson  on,  472 

History,  King  George  HL,  on,  134 

"Dialogues,**  "nugatory,"  157 

Macallan,   Eupham,   a    fantastic    Scotchwoman, 

Lord  Hailes'  sketch  of,  544 
M'Aulay,  Kenneth,  author  of"  St  Kilda,"  visit  to,  565 

his  angry  discussion  with  Johnson,  566 

Mr  John,  grotesque  dispute  with  Johnson,  640 

Macbean,  Johnson's  application  for  his  admission  to 

the  Charterhouse,  387 
Macbeth's    "blasted   heath,"   Johnson  and  Boswell 

at :  "  All  hail,  Dalblair  :  hail  to  thee,  Laird  of 

Auchinleck,"  565 
—^  Castle,  at  Inverness,  Johnson's  visit  to,  568 
"  Maccaroni,  a,"  Boswell,  so  styled  by  Johnson,  555 
Maccaronic  verses,  origin  of,  341 
Macaulay,  Mrs,  rouging,  270 

— — Johnson  "  pitted  against,"  313 

M'Craas  at  Glensheal,  573  and  n 

M'Cnislick,  or  Sandie  M*Leod,  his  dancing  at  Rasay, 

580,  583 
Macdonsdd,  Sir  A.,  evening  with,  166 

Boswell's  atucks  on,  574,  575 

Macdonald,  Lady  M.,  adored  in  Sky,  609 
Macdonald,  Sir  James,  his  monument  and  inscription, 

his  virtues,  575  #f 
Macdonald,  Flora,  and  old  Kingsburgh,  609 
Macdonald,  Sir  J.,  his  bond  to  Kingsburgh,  609 
"M'Oregor,  Dr,"  Johnson  to  change  his  name  to, 

Macheath,  Capt.,  Johnson  likened  to,  414 
Mackende,  Sir,  G.,  his  book  criticised,  594 
Macklin's  (?)  conversation  a  "  continual  reno\'ation  of 

hope,"  etc.,  156 
Maclaurin's  (Lord  Dreghom),  imitation  of  Johnson's 

style,  225 
•^-^  his  father's  habit  of  yawning,  262  and  n 
•^^  his  epitaph  on  his  father,  547  n 
M 'Leans,  the,  Johnson  and  Boswell  near  Tobermorie, 

626 
M'Lean,  Sir  Allen,  Boswell  with,  at  Inchkenneth, 

629 
M'Lean,  Sir  A.,  and  his  clansman,  633 
M'Lean,  Rev.  Hector,  Johnson's  grotesque  scene  with, 

618 
M'Leod,  Mr  John,  Laird  of  Rasay,  his  corrections  of 

Johnson's  "Journey,"  and  Boswell's  letter  to, 

655 

— his  struggle  with  his  debts,  583 

M'Leod,  Donald,  Mr,  describes  Johnson:    "First, 

struck  with  awful  reverence ;  second,  you  admire 

him;  third,  you  love  him,"  613 
M'Leod,  Malcolm  of  Rasay,  sketch  of,  578 
M'Leod,  Lady  of  Dunvegui,  593 
Macpberson,  205 

Johnson's  fismous  letter  to,  207 

M'Pbierson  at  (Dstig,  and  his  Latin  Ode,  611 

(45) 


MacQuarry's  sale,  298 

the  travellers  at,  628 

M'Qucen,  **  yl,"  Highland  expression,  570  « 
M 'Queen  of  l\asay  praised  by  Johnson,  5S0 

civilities  to  Jonnson,  579,  580 

M'Sweyn  at  Grisspol,  618 

Madmen,  are  often,  all  through  their  life,  without  its 

being  known,  395 
Madness  and  melancholy  distinct,  310 
Magdalen,  the,  "  Thy  faith  hath,"  etc.,  the  manner 

most  affecting,  389 
Magistrate,  the  dull  country,  "  boring  "  Johnson,  476 
"Main  honest,"  Johnson  (Scotch  opinion  of),  623 
"  Mak^da,"  Goldsmith's  "  blundering  speech  "  to 

Lord  Shelbume,  437 
Mallet,  Goldsmith's  complaint  to,  187 

"  the  prettiest  dressed  puppet  about  town  : "  and 

his  me  of  Marlborough,  582 

never  vrrote  a  line  of  his  Life  of  Marlborough,  370 

ready  for  any  "dirty  job,"  158 

Man,  a,  lessened  by  another  acquiring,  equal  know- 
ledge, 184 

—'  of  the  world,  "  you  ma)r  be  so  much  a  man  of 
the  world  as  to  be  nothing  in  the  world,"  367 

a,  whether  best  drawn  by  Milton  or  Shakspeare, 

408 

Man,  Isle  of.  Tour  to,  proposed,  280 

Managing  one's  a&irs — where  a  consciousness  of  in- 
capacity, 412 

Mankind,  experience  makes  us  think  better  of,  328 

Manner,  rot:^hness  of  Johnson's,  an  advantage  or 
the  reverse,  471 

Manners,  account  of,  the  most  valuable  formof  Histor)', 

554 
Mansfield,  Lord,  on  Johnson's  "Journey,"  213 

Johnson  "  the  greatest  man  in  England  except- 

■    f."559        ^ 

no  hterary  fame,  312 

"caught  young,"  176 

must  have  been    "a  great   English   lawyer," 

Johnson,  650 

Johnson's  low  opinion  of,  438 

Johnson  "  the  greatest  man  in  England  next 

to."  218 
Manucci,  Count,  283  n 
Maps  of  the  East  Indies  better  than  those  of  Scotland, 

223 
Marchmont,  Lord,  Johnson's  interview  with,  372 

Boswell's  visit  to,  concerning  i*ope,  and  Johnson's 

refusal  to  go  to  him,  358 
Market — Bosworth,  school,  Johnson  usher  at,  15 
Marital  infidelity,  in  case  of,  is  retaliation  justified? 

264 
Marmalade,  Mrs  Boswell's,  289 
"  Marmor  Norfolciense,"  31 
Marriage  :  "  a  lady  will  take  Jonathan  Wild  as  readily 

as  St  Austin  if  he  have  threepence  more,"  470 

is  it  "natural  to  man?"  168 

•^-^  in,  DO  account  of  the  moral  character  of  a  man,  470 
a  second,  the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience  ; 

and  good  sense  necessary  in  a  wife,  158 

with  an  inferior,  on,  216 

daughter's,  a  father  no  right  to  constxain  his, 

Bill,  the  Royal,  disapproved  by  Johnson,  165 

late,  inadvisable,  but  preferable  to  "  cheerless 

celibacy,"  158 
"  Marriages  "  happier  if  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

354 
Married  life  and  second  marriage,  Johnson  on,  143 
Martinelli,  on,  and  foreigners  writing  history,  184 
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Mason's  "Elfirida,"  218 

--«-  copyright  prosecution  of  Murray,  the  bookseller, 

344 
Maxwell's,  Dr,  "Collectanea,"  154 
Mayors  of  London  appointed  bv  seniority,  362 
Mead,  Dr,  **  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  life,"  361 
Meat-pie  on  Sunday,  182 
•«  Medea  "  on  the  stage  ;  "  funny  enough,"  284 
"Melancholy,  Johnson's  vile,"  inhented   from   his 

father,  59S  ,       „ 

constitutional,  discussed,  248 

Johnson's  early  state  of,  1 1 

^^  allied  to  madness,  310 
Memis,  Dr,  case  decided,  286 

Boswell's  cause,  argument  on,  by  Johnson,  227 

Memory,  fiBiiling  at  seventy,  proof  of  a  diseased  mind, 

plays  strange  tricks,  an  instance  of,  Johnson,  552 

Men  allowed  more  liberty  than  women,  342 

"  Menagiana,"  the,  pun  m,  189 

Mercluta  Mulierum  of  the  old  Charters  and  "  Borough 

English,"  628 
Merit  not  neglected  by  the  world;  Johnson   well 

treated  by,  436 
"  Messiah,"  Pope's,  Johnson's  version  of»  at  college, 

"  he  will  soon  be  cUierri^^  10 
Metcalfe's,  Mr  P.,  attention  to  Johnson  at  Brighton,433 
Mickle,    Julius,    acquaintance  with    Johnson;   djs 

"Lusiad,"458 
Militia  in  Scotland,  246 

Miller,  Lady,  and  her  "Vase"  at  Bath-Easton,  218 
Milton  "  could  cut  a  column  from  a  rock,  but  not  carve 

heads  on  cherry-stones,"  474 
Milton's  granddaughter,  Johnson's  appeal  for,  52 
Mimicry,  Garrick's,  of  Johnson,  215 

Cullen  and  Foote  s,  Johnson  on,  165 

Mind,  a  strong  one  embraces  great  and  small  things, 

355 
Minds,  different  sorts  of:  a  "vice";  a  "file";  or  a 

"razor,"  543 
Ministry  is  dissolved,  "gave  thanks,"  Johnson,  427 
Miraculous  relief  of  Johnson  during  his  last  illness, 
46J  and  /; 


Misers  in  England,  their  influence,  564 
y,    "the  doom  of  man,"  "Va 
Wishes,"  317 


Misery,    "the  doom  of  man,"  "Vanity  of  Human 


Misfortunes,  when  talked  of,  not  disagreeable,  395 
Missionaries  "  too  sanguine,"  Johnson,  649 
Modernising  ancient  language  (Lord  Hailes),  477 
"Monasteries,  "could  kiss  the  pavement  of;"  the 

young  should  not  adopt  a  conventual  life,  550 
Monboddo,   Lord,  Johnson  and  Boswell's  visit  to, 

described,  554 

his  theory,  195 

his  "  Ulk  "  with  Johnson,  554 

system  of  early  rising,  308 

his  belief  that  all  in  posse  might  be  in  esse,  546 

learning;  and  colour  of  the  Egyptians,  422 

his  praise  of  Johnson's  "Journey,"  309 

his  dislike  of  Johnson,  465  n 

"  as  jealous  of  his  tail  as  a  squirrel,"  564 

Monckton,  Miss  (later  I^dy  Cork),  "a  dunce,"  417 
Money-getting  the  most  innocent  form  of  employ- 
ment, 214 

or  specie,  scarce  in  Sky,  607 

"will   it   purchase  occupation?"  the  savage's 

question,  311 

if  not  hoarded,  usually  well  laid  out,  437 

Montagu,  Mrs,  "did  good  by  stealth,"  270 

her  Essay  on  Shakspeare,  146 

Johnson  not  pleased  with,   "but  never  found 

fezver  objections,"  etc.,  158 


Montagu,   Mrs,   work  on   Shakspeare,       "  Neither 

Johnson  nor  Beauclerk  nor  Mrs  Thrale  could 

get  through  it,"  Johnson,  604 
Boswell's  controversy  with  Mrs  Thrale, 

604  n 
Montgomery,  Col.,  raising  a  regiment,  highly  popular, 

575 
Moody,  the  actor,  and  his  "  Poor  George  ILl"  219 
Moor,  Dr,  of  Glasgow,  268  n 
More,  Hannah,  "empty-headed"  (?),  270 
^^  rebuked  for  her  flatteries  of  Johnson,  344 
Morgann,  M.,  author  of  "  Falstafrs  Letters,"  remini- 
scences of  Johnson,  441  and  n 
Mounsey,  Dr,  Johnson  on,  "a  fellow  who  swore  and 

talked  bawdy,"  140 
"Mr"r.  "Dr,"  Johnson,  544^ 
Mudge,  described  by  Johnson,  a  model  clergyman, 

409 

Sermons,  cood  but  not  practical,  414 

Mull,  "a  most  dolorous  country,"  Johnson,  627 

Murphy,  Arthur,  high  praise  of,  157 

erroneous  account  of  Boswell's  introduction  to 

Johnson,  95  n 

ms  poetic  letter  to  Johnson,  S6 

Murray,  late  Lord  Henderland,  "didn't  venture  to 

say  anything,"  547 
"Muses'  Welcome,  The,"  to  King  James,  proved 

learning  in  Scotland,  549 
Music,  two  bc^ks  on,  would  "sell  each  other,"  553 
ludicrous  effect  of,  on  Boswell ;  "such  a  fool," 

316 
Mutton,   roast,   "ill-fed,   iU-killed,"  etc.,  Johnson, 

468 

Nabob,  a,  carries  it  before  a  man  of  family,  562 
"  Nail,  since  you  wil/dnvt  the,"  Johnson,  607 
Naime,  Mr,  Johnson's  compliment  to,  548 
National  Debt  no  burden,  157 
"  Negotiations,  the  pious,"  as  to  Johnson's  increase  of 

pension;  fiaiilure  of,  486 
Negro,  the  argument  for,  and  judgment,  318 
Nelson's  "  Festivals,"  the  greatest  sale  after  the  Bible, 

253 
Neni,  Count,  and  Garrick  on  Abel  Drugger,  267 
New-bom  child,  how  Johnson  would  treat  it,  149 
Newhaven,  Lord,  and  Johnson's  discussion,  736 
Newton  superior  to  French  Philosophers,  157 

Bishop   of  Bristol,  criticised;    "Prophecies," 

"  Tom*s  great  work,"  469  and  n 
Nichols,  Dr,  displaced  by  Lord  Bute  for  a  Scot,  222 

recollections  of  Johnson,  505  and  n 

"  Night-cap,"  Boswell  and  Johnson  on  a,  6x2 
"  Nil  admirari,"  and  Waller  on,  224  and  n 
"  No,  Sir  ! "  true  meaning  of  Johnson's,  477 
Nobility  saved  by  their  wealth  and  by  entails    from 

fidling  into  contempt,  561 
"  Non  equidem  invideo,"  etc.,  348  and  n 
Nonjurors,  Johnson  never  knew  one  that  could  reason. 

Discussion  on  the  point  between  Johnson  and 

Mr  J.  Henderson,  469  n 

the,  Johnson  on,  214  and  n 

Nonsense,  distinction  between  talking,  and  knowing 
that  you  are  talking  nonsense,  Johnson  on,  143 
North  Pole,  the,  navigating  towards,  602 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  "fit  to  succeed  himself," 

159 

"  Nose  of  the  mind,"  altercation  between  Johnson, 

and  "  Young  Burke,"  482 
bleeding,  Dr  Taylor's,  and  "  breaking  vessels," 

Johnson  on,  303 
Notes  on  Works  of  Maimers,  required  after  sixty  or 

seventy  years,  l8i 
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Nothing  worth  remembering  said  at  table,  272 
Novelty,  the  world  running  after,  440 
Nowell,  Dr,  of  Oxford,  visit  to,  471,  472 
Nullum  numen  adcsty  etc.,  amended,  438 

Oak  stick,  Johnson's,  on  the  "Tour,"  539 

— lost  in  Mull,  "  a  valuable  piece  of  timber," 

628 
Oatcake  at  Lichfield,  254 
Oaths,  Murphy  asking  Johnson's  pardon  for  using, 

268 
Objections  and  practice,  157 
Occupation,  can  money  purchase  it?  311 
0'G)nnor,  Charles,  76 
O'Connor,  of  Belimagar,  291  n 
Oddness,  "nothing  odd  will  do  long,"  250 
Ode,  Dr  Johnson's  Latin,  on  Sky,  576 
Ogden  on  Prayer,  Johnson  praises  hun,  552 

specimen  of,  637 

Ogilvie,  Dr  J.,  the  Northern  Bard,  103,  104 
Oglethorpe,  General,  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
172 

his  "Life,"  and  Boswell's  introduction  to,  221 

O'Kane,  the  Irish  harper,  story  of,  and  "  the  penuri- 
ous gentleman '  (Sir  A.  Macdonald),  626 
Old  age  discussed,  356 

—  in  the  mind,  torpid  by  one's  own  &ult,  333 

Old  woman,  story  of,  told  by  Mrs  Thrale,  325 
Oldfield,  Dr,  and  Duke  of  Marlborough,  272 
O'Leary,  Father,  and  his  controversy  with  Wesley, 

543  « 
Opera  girls,  French,  "  in  keeping,"  436 
Opium-taking,  436 

Orange,  butter  made  from  orange  peels,  444 
Oranges,  squeezed,  and  Johnson,  216 
Orchard,  a  good  one  desirable,  159 
Orde,  Chief  Baron,  praise  of,  541 
Orders,  religious,  247 
Original  sin  and  the  Atonement,  Johnson's  exposition 

of,  422 
Orme's  praise  of  Johnson,  341 
Orrery,  Lord,  dignified,  437 
so  generally  civil  that  no  one  thanked  him  for 

it,  3'2 
Osborne's  Works,  176 

Ossian,  "  a  man  might  write  such  stuff  for  ever,"  439 
discussions  on,  with  M*Queen  at  Ulinish,  and 

with  R.  M'Leod,  603 
discussed  at  Edinburgh,  and  "  one  gentleman  in 

company  "  (young  Tytler),  648 

Johnson  on,  197,  220 

test  of  its  genuineness,  559 

"Ostentatiously,"  Johnson  " talks "  at  Fort  George, 

567 
Otaheite  and  the  bread  tree,  192 
Othello,  no  moral  in,  268 
Oughton,  Sir  A.,  praise  of,  567 
Commander  of  Forces  in  Scotland,  his  discus^on 

with  Johnson  on  "  Ossian,"  545 
"  Outlaw  "  (Sir  Geo.  Steevens),  "  he  leads  the  life  of 

an,"  228 
Oxford,  Johnson  at,  and  his  course  there,  10 

Jolinson  obliged  to  leave  from  poverty,  14 

expulsion  of  six  students  from,  174 

Jonnson's  life  at,  recoimted  to  Boswell,  168 

"jaunt  to,"  by  Johnson  and  Boswell  (1784),  468 

Johnson's  jaunt  to,  in  1776,  247 

Johnson's  last  visit  to,  468 

P^^AN  mythology,  uses  of,  391 
I-.  A^   ^^  mind  like  pain  of  body  must  be  severely  felt, 
-*56 


"  Painting  can  illustrate  but  not  inform,"  Johnson,  478 

Johnson's  little  taste  for,  and  praise  of  Reynolds', 

"Discourses,"  478 

Palmer,  Rev.  T.  Fysche,  meeting  with  Johnson: 
his  fate,  422  and  n 

Palmerino  praised  by  Cervantes,  not  liked  by  John- 
son, 258 

Palsy,  Johnson  struck  with  the  (June  16,  1783); 
incidents  of  his  illness  and  recovery,  451,  452 

Pamphlet,  prose  or  poetrv?  351 

Pamphlets,  Johnson  wished  to  collect  all,  written 
against  himself,  423 

Pantheon,  visit  to,  "half  a  guinea's  worth  of  inferior- 
ity," etc.,  169 

"  Panting  time,  etc.,"  criticised :  "  will  make  time  and 
space  pant,"  394 

Paoli,  General,  145 

on  death,  304 

"Papists,  I  wonder  women  are  not  all,"  Johnson: 
Reasons  why,  470 

Paradise,  John,  492  n 

Parenthesis  disapproved  of,  by  Johnson ;  his  clearness 
of  expression,  441 

Parish  work,  Johnson's   letter  to  a  clergyman  on, 

38s 
Parker— "Sack,"   an   Oxford    bookseller,  bis   odd 

marriage,  475 
Parliament  House,  Edinburgh,  visit  to,  544     ■ 

on  being  in,  449 

composition  of,  discussed,  549 

Parliamentary  debates,  Johnson's,  Nichols  on,  505 

Parliaments,  duration  of,  Johnson  on,  143 

Pamell,  passage  in,  "case  for,"  Johnson's  opinion, 

372 
Parr,  Dr,  evening  with  :  "  a  fair  man,"  391 
Parsons'  merriment  "  mighty  offensive,"  409 
Parting,  friends,  and  meeting  in  next  world,  349 
Party,  address  of  Archbishop  of  York  on,  ^43  n 

sticking  to,   "  through  and  through,  not    to 

menfK^/i,Z 
Passion  Week,  dining  with  a  Bishop  in,  412 
"Paternoster,"  the,  "Who  was  the  author  of?"  a 

foreigner  asking,  566 
Paterson,  Johnson's  interest  for,  284 

Johnson's  application  for,  to  Reynolds,  451 

V,  Alexander,  Johnson's  argument,  228 

"  Patriotism  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,"  221 
Patronage,  bad:  "what  fiatteryl   what  £Edsehoodl" 

549 

Paul's,  6t,  monument  in,  by  Bacon,  with  inscrip- 
tion by  Dr  Parr,  509 

Peace  preserved  by  cowardice  on  both  sides,  353 

Peer  in  the  ancient  times,  no  disgrace  to,  not  to  be 
able  to  write  his  name,  44S 

Peers  of  Scotland,  representative,  unconstitutional  in 
Uieir  elections  r  457 

the,  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the   twelve 

judges,  359 

Pekin,  "  10,000  Londoners  would  drive  all,"  623 
"  Penitent   belabourine   his   confessor,"    Reynolds' 

humorous  remark  of  Johnson,  467 
Pennant  censured  and  praised,  338 

praised  by  Boswell,  J38 

"  the  dog  is  a  Whig,^'  Johnson,  339 

Pension,  a,  to  Johnson,  account  of,  91 

application  to  increase  Johnson's,   to    enable 

him  to  go  abroad.    The  "pious  negotiation" 

described,  480,  482 
Goldsmith  to  Johnson,  "  you  who  shelter  yooi- 

self  under  a  comer  of  a,''  419 

Johnson  expected  to  write  for  his,  213 

Penuriousness  and  madness,  mstance  cf,  437 
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Feeble  who  disagree  on  a  capital  point,  can  they 

live  together?  672 
Pepys,  Sir  Weller,  described,  410  #1 
Percy,  Dr  W.,  and  Johnson  reconciled  by  Boswell,  339 

—  Bosweirs  letters,  on  his  quarrel  with  Johnson, 

— —  his  altercation  with  Johnson  on  Pennant's  Tour, 

337 

—  his  descent  from  the  House  of  Northumberland, 

337  * 
Johnson's  altercation  with,   on   Dr    Mounsey, 

X41 

made  Dean  of  Carlisle  (1778),  364 

^^  on  Grainger's  sugar-cane,  251  m 

writing  «'  History  of  the  Wolf  in  Great  Britain," 

•*  Rat,  the  Grey,**  subject  suggested,  252 
•'Peregrinity '*     and      **  depeditalion,"     Johnson's 

^'coined  words,"  569 
Perth,  man  executed  at,  '*  I  see  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence," 562 
Perversion  of  religion,  all,  a  substitute  for  violated 

morality,  158 
Peter  the  great,  no  practical  use  in  his  serving  in  the 

doocyard,  606 
Petition  to  Parliament,  Johnson  on,  147 
Philips,  epitaph  on,  amended  by  Johnson,  33 
Philips,  Lady,  and  her  six  young  ladies,  account  of, 

614 
Philips,  Miss,  recommended  to  Windham,  451 
Philosopher,  trying  to  be  one,  "but  I  don't  know 

now  cheerfulness  was  always  breaking  in,"  347 
Physician,  foppish,  with  a  fine  coat,   "if  dipped  in 

Pactolus  I  should  not  have  recognised  you," 

Johnson,  478 

effect  of  changing  his  religion  on  a,  255 

in  the  West  Indies,  stor)r  of,  252 

*^  Pickled  mango,  cutting  a,"  in  a  stingy  house,  346 
>  the  learned,  Johnson  on,  and  pigi,  495 

arms    at    Bur^oyne's  surrender  insbted  on, 

"many  pueriliUes  in  war,"  361 
Pillory  not  always  a  disgrace,  350 
Pious,   a  wicked  fellow  the  most,  when  he  takes  to 

piety,  470 
Pistols,  Johnson's,  548 

Pit,  to,  two  people  against  each  other,  uncivil,  313 
Pitt,  Mr,  Boswell  sends  his  pamphlets  to,  461 
Plaid-making  in  Scotland  a  domestic  art  ?  556 
Planting,  advice  on,  318 
Play  at  Lichfield,  marriage  more  necessary  to  a  man 

than  to  a  woman,  168 
Player,  position  of,  and  of  Garrick,  188 
Players,  no  respect  for,  312 
Plutarch,  "  The  Rambler"  on,  3 
Plymouth,  Johnson's  visit  to,  with  Sir  Joshua,  92 
Poetry,  indefinable,  268 

should  mediocre  be  tolerated  ?  222 

Politeness  to  an  inferior,  Johnson's,  165 
Political  principles,  Johnson's,  155 
Politics  and  Pulteney,  633 

honesty  in,  discussed,  270 

modem,  and  principles  of  Government,  226 

—  "sooner  have  my  bones  broken,  than  talk  of," 

Johnson,  437 
Poor  woman  lying  in  street,  Johnson  taking  her  home, 

478 
Poor,  the  employment  of,  a  mistake  ?  388 

on  the,  in  London,  374 

Pope,  Cowley  preferred  to,  by  Johnson,  635 

described  by  Ramsay,  355 

foolish  to  give  all  his  friendship  to  lords,  359 

—  "  licentious  stanza"  in  his  "  LniversiU  Prayer," 

359 


Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  borrowing  from  Arch* 

bishop  King  s  "  Origin  of  Evil,"  374  n 
—"Johnson  on,  145 

Pope's  letter  on  Johnson's  "  Convulsions,"  32 
"  Dundad*"  217 

—  "  Essay  on  Man,"  originally  written  by  Boling- 

broke   in    prose,    and    Johnson's    objection, 

375 

letter  to  Dublin  College,  28 

Population,  increase  of,  on,  149 

Port  fiEimilv  and  Ilam,  313 

Porter,  Johnson  and  the,  407 

Porter,  Lucy,  Johnson's  stepdaughter,  139,  254 

Mrs,  Johnson's  marriage  with,  18 

—  Mr,  death  of,  Lucy  Porter's  brother,  456 
Portrait  painting  improper  for  women,  224 
Post-chaise,  driving  in  a,  "  life  has  nothing  better," 

251 
Postage,  heavv,  and  Johnson,  264 
"Potted  stones,"  livng  on  (Murphy  or  Steevens), 

268 
Powerscourt,    Lord,    his    wager,    and    the    French 

Academy,  607 
Practising,  not,  what  one  teaches  does  not  affect  a 

physician's  advice,  594 
Praise  from  Johnson   "  would  make  one  a  fool  for 

life,"  466 

exaggeration  of,  and  Burke,  411 

Praise,  Mrs  Thrale  "  blasting  by,"  410 

Prayer,  Abernethy  and  Ogden  on,  552 

Johnson's,  before  receiving  the  Sacrament  on  his 

death-bed,  508 

femily,  at  Mr  M'Aulay's,  566 

forms  of,  discussed,  641 

some    arguments   against,    as    against    God's 

rewarding  good  and  evil,  544 
Prayers,  Johnson  pressed  to  make  a  book  of;  his 

agitation — so  "  awful,"  471 
Preaching,  a  woman's,  "  like  a  dog  walking  on  his 

hind  legs,"  etc.,  114 

Johnson  on,  156 

"  Precedence,  between  a  flea  and  a  louse,  no  settling 

the,"  441 

Johnson  on,  157 

Predestination,  Johnson  on,  150 
Preferment,  Episcopal,  learning  a  road  to,  554 
Prendergast  and  Mickle,  and  the  ghost,  173 
Prescription  in  prosecution  of  crime  treated  by  John- 
son, 557 
Pretender,  the  Young,  how  Boswell  styles  him ;  appro- 
bation of  the  King,  58$  n 
Pretty  woman,  marrying  a,  discussed,  424 
Priestley,  Dr,  "  an  index  scholar,"  Johnson :  deficient, 

in  probity,  506  n 

had  Johnson  an   interview    with?    Dr    Parr's 

statement,  454  n 

—  Johnson  on,  156 

"why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  Dr  Priestley?" 

454  and  n 
Printer  keeping  a  coach,  185 
Printing,  drawbacks  to,  267 

house,  description  of,  in  Virgil,  625 

Prior  ridiculed  by  Johnson,  144 

Pritchard,  Mrs,  never  reading  "  Macbeth  "  through, 

221 
Prize-fighting,  gla3niiore  v,  dirk,  &c.,  600 
Procurators'  suit  in  Scotland  described,  and  Johnson's 

argument  on,  423 
Production  on,  44 

Profession,  better  had  Johnson  been  of  one,  348 
Professors  at  Aberdeen   * '  afraid   to  speak   before  " 

Johnson,  $58 
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Professions  and  pursuits,  a  man  can  excel  in  one  as 

well  as  in  another,  543 
Prologue  suggested  to  be  written  by  Boswell,  255 
Pronunciation  of  words,  167 
PropertVy  sense  of,  necessary,  333 
**  Protuberance  only,  a  considerable,**  of  a  cone-like 

mountain  in  Scotland,  572 
Provisions,    the    carr3ring   to  a   friend's    bouse   is 

**  oppressive  and  insolent,"  553 
Publishing,  advice  as  to,  351 
Pudding,  meditation  on  a,  637 
Puns,  Johnson's  aversion  to,  and  *'  pun  sauce,"  477 
Purse,  wife  who  had  made  a,  out  of  her  husband's 

fortune,  Johnson's  story,  478 

"  Quantum  cedat  virtutibus  aurum,"  application  of 

quotation,  at  Flora  Macdonald's,  556  and  n 
Quarrel,  BosweU's,  with  Johnson  in  Scotland,  from 

bis  riding  on  and  leaving  him,  573,  524 
Queen  The,  in  "  She  stoops  to  Conquer,  *  187 
Quetjgf  old  woman  grinding  com  with  a,  608 
Questioning  an  offensive  form  of  conversation,  257^ 

272 
—^  reproof  to  Boswell  on,  336 
**  Qaos  Dms  vult  perdere^^  where  found,  439 
Quotations  from  Johnson's  own  books,  his  anger  at, 

465 
"  Quotidean  expenses,"  Johnson,  635 

"Radaratoo,  radaratb,"  etc.,  song  quoted  by 

Johnson,  603,  604 
Radcliffe's  travelling  fellowship  have  done  little  good, 

471 
**  Rambler,  The,"  first  number  of,  46 
ordered  to  be  translated  into  Russian  by  the 

Empress,  466 
Ramblers,  **  too  wordy,"  according  to  Johnson,  389 
Ranelaeh  gave  "an  expansion  of  gay  sensation," 

Joh^on,  317 
Rank,  estimation  of,  among  the  French,  26 

men  of,  as  authors,  419  and  n 

Rasay,  the  Laird  of,  Johnson's  letter  to,  on  a  mistake 

in  the  "Journey,"  655 

Flora,  The  Belle,  583  and  #f 

BosweU's  topographical  and  antiquarian  account 

of}  5S0,  581 

arrival  at,  the  Laird  of,  and  dance  at,  579 

Johnson  so  pleased  with,  "  I  do  not  know  how 

we  shall  get  away,"  580 

Johnson's  apology  to,  229 

Rascal,  a,  every  man  would  prefer  to  be  called, 

rather  than  be  thought  ungenteel,  271 
"  Rasselas"  published,  82 
and  Voltaire's    "Candide,"  •'considered  very 

like,"  362 

problem  from,  420 

**  Rats,  now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of,"  Grainger,  251 
Reading,  method  of,  224 

Johnson's  reflections  on,  449 

a  book  through^  185 

every  man  should  keep  notes  of  his,  Boswell, 

on  through  a  book,  and  beginning  at  the  end, 

475 

Johnson  "tearing  the  heart  out  of  a  book,"  341 

with  inclination,  improving,  269 

Rehearsal,  the,  169 

Reign  of  George  III.  a  factious  one,  443 

Relations  are  a  man's  best  friends,  562 

litUe  attacliment  between,  in  London,  171 

Religion  not  to  be  idly  introduced   as  a  topic  for 

talk,  448 


Religion,  "  I  never  make  it  appear  too  hard,"  John- 
son, 627 

reflection  on  the  value  of,  448 

Religious  conversation  uncommon,  156 

acquaintances,  Husscy,  Latrobe,  the  Benedictines, 

etc.,  Johnson's  tolerance,  506 

"  Remember,  and  to  recollect  different  things,"  42a 

Rent,  the  measure  of,  explained  by  Johnson,  620 

Rents,  raising,  149 

Reparation  is  due  to  the  reputation  of  the  dead,  262 

"  Republicae,"  the,  272 

Reserve,  Johnson's  absence  of,  in  a  stage-coach,  468 

Residences,  Johnson's  list  of,  376  #f 

Resolutions,  pious  failure  of,  in  Johnson,  224 

"Respect  him  you  could  not,  love  him  you  could 

not,"  etc.,  395 

Respectful  treatment  of  an  infidel  m  controversy  dis- 
cussed, 249 

Resurrection  of  bodies  after  our  Saviour's  death, 
discussed,  413 

"  Retiring  "  from  society  "  civil  suicide,"  450 

from  active  life  not  proper,  550 

Retort,  vigorous,  to  the  Scot  on  Buchanan,  **<mfy 
man  of  genius,"  440 

Reviewing  payment,  six  guineas  to  Dr  Shebbeare, 

447 

Johnson  on,  447 

Reviews,  the  Critical  and  the  Monthly,  266 
Reynolds,     "  Discourses,"    compliment    from    the 

Empress  of  Russia,  366 
"  always  under  some  planet,  i.e,  '  Fox  star,'  and 

'  Burke  constellation,' "  335 

"the  same  all  the  year  round,"  259 

no  one  had  more  observation  than,  389 

Rich  man,  more  use  of  his  wealth  by  not  spending  it, 

564 

the,  and  the  roendthrifl,  564 

Richardson,  character  of,  by  Johnson,  650 

and  Hogarth,  32 

could  taUc  only  of  his  works,  395  and  n 

—  Johnson  on,  137 

Riches,  use  of,  i6q 

Riddock,  Boswell^  cou^n,  557 

Ridicule,  abuses  of,  392 

Riding,  English  and  French  compared,  607 

Riots,  "lUo  popery,"  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs  Tbrale, 

descnbing,  382-385 
Rising,  early,  rarely  practised  by  Johnson,  162 
Rising,  the,  of  1745,  diflicult  to  give  an  impartial 

account  of,  649 
Ritter,  J.,  a  Bohemian,  BosweU's  servant,  548 
Robertson,  Dr  \V.,  to  be  distinguished  from  Dr  James 

Robertson,  544  n 
Robertson, '  *  History  of  Scotland,"  price  paid  for,  35 J 
Johnson  *  *  Downed  him  with  the  King  of  Prussia,'* 

355 

talk  censured,  357 

a  shallow  historian,  176 

Robertson's  style  formed  on  Johnson,  309 
Robin  Hood  Society,  debates  at,  412,  414 
Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  "  the  tall,"  107 
Rochester,  visit  of  Johnson  to,  453 
Rochester's  Poems  castrated,  315 
Rolt,  account  of,  87 

contract  with  Gardiner,  the  bookseller,  220 

Roman  writers,  their  partial  accounts?  442 

Romances,  reading  of,  justified,  391 

Rome,  Church  of,  Johnson  defending  some  of  hs 

doctrines,  470 
Rone  More  of  Dunvegan,  593,  594 
Rose,  Dr,  of  Chiswick,  his  excellent  retort  to  Johnson, 

435  « 
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Round  Robin,  the,  account  of,  281 

Roundhouse,  the,  Garrick  afraid  he  would  have  to 

bail  Johnson  out  of,  57 
Rousseau,  discussed,  108 

Johnson  on  "  his  good  intentions,"  126 

Rowley  and  Chatterton,  270 
Rudd,  Mrs,  250 

John9on*s  wish  to  know  her,  354 

—  talk  about,  279 

Ruddiman,  the  Grammarian,  and    Lawrence  Kirk, 

554 
Ruffhead's    "Life    of   Pope"   censured,    Warton's 

praised,  168 
Ruining  onesdf  without  pleasure,  359 
'*  Runts,  if  they  talked  of,  I  would  learn  to  do  so," 

Johnson,  356 
Russia,  barbarous  punishment  of  Madame  lapouchin. 


y,  Dr, 


Rutty,  Dr,  his  odd  diary,  309 

Saddles  and  bridles,  Johnson  longing  to  get  to  a 
country  of,  627 

country  of  (Nov.  2,  1773),  645 

Sailors  and  the  sea,  Johnson  on,  236 

-  in  a  ship  are  m  a  jail  with  a  chance  of  being 

drowned,  571 
Sale  of  a  book,  no  judging  beforehand  of,  421 

-  of  estates  under  value,  could  be  set  aside,  628 
Sallust,  translation  of,  by  a  Spanish  Prince,  praised, 

442 

SarcoeeU^  a,  Johnson  suffering  from,  and  Mr  Cruik- 
shank,  the  surgeon,  454 

Sarpi,  Fra,  version  of  his  ** Council  of  Trent"  pro- 
posed by  Johnson,  29 

Savage,  account  of,  38 

-  and  Johnson's  Life  of,  36 

Life  ridiculed,  186 

-  superiority  of,  Johnson  on,  143 
Savage's  play,  "Sir  T.  Ovcrbury,"  291 

compliment  "fitted  Warburton  to  a  T*,"  469 

**  Savage  Girl,"  Condamine's  and  Lord  Monboddo, 

563 

Savages,  "one  set  of,  like  another,"  Johnson  apropos 
of  travels  among,  475 

Savings,  Johnson  on  recording,  217 

Schemes  and  plans,  literary,  list  of  Johnson's,  497  n 

"  Scholar  they  call  me,  yet  little  literature  in  my  con- 
versation," "  That  is  according  to  your  com- 
pany" (Boswell),  624 

Schooling  makes  people  less  industrious,  174 

Schoolmaster,  Boswell's  case,  163 

Schools  in  Scotland,  superior,  170 

public,  161 

Sconser,  Johnson  and  Boswell  at,  608 
Scorpion,  the,  in  circle  of  fire,  138 
Scotch,  the,  jests  on,  Johnson's  and  Wilkes',  279 
and  Irish  understand  each  other's  Gaelic,  166 

Church,  patronage  in  the,  190 

Johnson  had  no  real  prejudice  against,  156 

m  1745,  "wanted  law, '*^  157 

— -  success  of,  in  London,  reason  for,  440 

ph3^icians   (Drs    Cullen,   Munro,    Hope,    and 

Gillespie),  consulted  on  Johnson's  case,  461 
>^—  Johnson's  dislike  to,  reasons  for,  435 

Wilkes'  jests  on,  278 

—-  Johnson  railing  at,  *  *  we  taught  you  everything 

since  the  Union,"  606 
-^—  gardeners,  Johnson  on,  144 

accent,  the,  166 

Scotchman  never  daunted  by  a  refusal,  instance  of 

Dossie,  390 


Scotland,  absence  from,  Johnson's  jest  on,  264 
— «-  Johnson's  prejudice  against,  138 

"more  water  in,"  owing  to  "your  vile  bogs,'* 

Johnson,  634 
—-  Johnson's  prejudice  against,  shown  early,  539 
^■^  printing  in,  183 
*'  Scots  made  necessarily,  the  English  by  choice,  ha  ! 

ha  1 "  Johnson,  546 
^■^  a,  judgment  of  Johnson,  308 
--«-  known  to  each  other  though  bom  in  very  distant 

counties ;  Jc^mson's  explanation,  257 
Scott  of  Amwell,  his  Elegies,  222 

Sir  W.,  dinner,  335 

Scotticisms,  Hume's  collection  of,  Johnson,  "  I  wonder 

he  shouM  find  them,"  143 
"  Scoundrel,"  Johnson's  use  of  the  word,  9 
"  Scoundrelism  about  a  low  man,"  Johnson,  26 
Scribbler,  a  contemptible,  assailing  "  The  Tour,"  657 
Scriptural  allusions  m  familiar  talk,  182 
Sea  life  like  jail  life,  247 

Seeker.  Ardibishop,  Johnson  prejudiced  against,  305 
Second  sight,  164 
^■^  —  instance  of,  628 
—-  —'  Boswell's  own  opinions  on :  case  of,  64S 

instances  of,  577 

"  Seducing  man,  a  very,    Johnson,  403  n 
Selections  from  an  author's  work,  325 
Semel  insamvimus  omnes^  where  found,  439 
Senate,  Roman,  compared  with  Engli^  Parliament, 

318 
Seneca  exiled  to  Corsica,  not  farther  from  his  home 

than  they  in  the  Hebrides,  621 
"  Sensation  is  sensation,"  Johnson,  559 
"  Seraglio,"  Johnson's,  365 
Sermon,  Mr  Tsdt's,  at  Inverness,  on  inferior  people 

attaching  themselves  to  men  of  talent,  508 
Sermons  written  for  Taylor  by  Johnson,  312 
—^  forty,  Johnson  had  written,  552 
Servant  accused  of  stealing  coins  :  Sir  G.  Kneller's 

story,  328 
Servants,  women  and  men,  problem  as  to,  183 

bad,  described,  476 

Johnson's  kindness  to  his,  442 

Service  of  Prayer  and  no  sermon  preferable,  170 
Session,  Court  of,  at  Edinburgh,  "not  the  Areop^us," 

^^ 
Settle,  E.,  the  last  "  City  Poet,"  279 

Settlement,  Boswell's  family,  240 

Settling  in  London,  on,  310 

Sevigne,  Mde.  de.,  complaining  of  existence  being 
imposed  on  her,  272 

Seward,  Miss,  253 

and  the  duck  story,  5  n 

Johnson's  compliment  to,  on  her  "Lich- 
field   verses,  481 

Rev.    Mr,  and  Miss  Seward  at  the   Bishop's 

Palace,  Lichfield,  255 
Sexual  intercourse,  357 
Shakspeare,  Johnson  publishes  his,  123 

and  Comeille  compared,  391 

witches,  369 

Johnson's  "  Proposals,"  40 

— confidence  in  "one  reading"  of,  272 

and  Steevcns'  published  (1773),  179 

Sharpe,  Gregory,  "ranting  on  liberty,"  158 

Sharpe's  letters  on  Italy,  272 

Shaving,  different  fashions  of,  306 

Shaw,  Rev.  Mr,  supports  Johnson's  view  of  "  Ossian,** 

458 

Cuthbert,  verses  on  Johnson,  133 

and  his  Erse  Grammar,  288 

"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  Johnson's  praise  of,  1S7 
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Shebbeare,  Dr,  praised,  418 
Sheep's  head,  the  cold,  634 
Shelborne,  Lord,  Johnson  much  with,  441 

character  criticised,  437 

Shenstone  praised  by  Johnson,  "she  gazed  at,  and 

slowly  withdrew,"  etc.,  612 
Sheridan,  K.  B.,  propriety  of  his  refusing  to  let  his 

wife  sing  in  public,  226 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  146,  158 

and  Boswell,  94 

—  —  honoured  by  Irish  Parliament,  367 

"  old  Mr,"  his  reading  criticised,  445 

his  refusal  to  be  reconciled  with  Johnson, 

449 
— a  liar :  the  peacock's  tail  and  a  fox's  tail, 

435 

"We  can  want,"  448 

refuses  to  meet  Johnson  at  Dill3r*s,  481 

Sheridan's  teaching  like  **&  farthing  candle  at  Dover, 

to  light  Calais,"  in 
"  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull,"  etc,  in 
Shield  of  Achilles,  Mr  Fitzherbert's  remark  on,  396 
Ship  like  a  jail,  606 
Shipley,  Dr,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  ''knowing  and 

conversable,    456 
Ships,  names  of,  163 
"  Snonson,  Toctor,  your  health  I  "  Johnson  at  Corri- 

chatachin,  610 
Shorthand,  185 
Boswell's  peculiar  system  of,  Johnson's  test  of, 

337 
Shyness  not  to  be  cured  by  sending  to  a  public 

school,  476 
Siam,  Embassy  of  Louis  XIV.  to,  356 
Sibbald,  Sir  R.,  MS.  life  of,  account  of  his  conversion 

and  reconversion.  Boswell's  proposal  to  publish 

it  opposed  by  Johnson,  325 
Sick,  being,  at  a  friend's  house,  439 
Sick  man,  one  who  satisfies  a,  has  done  his  part  well, 

476 
Siddons,   Mrs,  her  visit  to  Johnson  described    by 

Kemble,  455 
Silence  of  Johnson:  "you  never  speak  till  you  are 

spoken  to  :  like  a  ghost,"  Tom  Tyers'  speech, 

553 
Simpson,  J.,  Johnson's  early  Lichfield  friend,  84, 

265 
Singulariues : — walking,  talking  to  himself,  counting 

steps,  etc.,  119 
**  Sinners,  I  am  chief  of,"  the  expression  condemned, 

and  used  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  discussion  on, 

471 
•*Sixteen-string  Jack,"  268 
Sixtus  v.,  when  dying,  signed  warrants,  603 
Skill  and  not  value  estimated  most  highly,  326 
Sky,  cottages  in,  "  very  solemn,"  Johnson,  608 
Slunes  C^tle   superior  situation  to  Mount  Edge- 
combe, 561 

—^ Lord  Errol's  seat  at,  560 

Slave-trade,  the,  318 

Slaves,  Dr  Bathurst  on,  395 

Smart,  contract  with,  "The  Universal  Visitor,"  220 

the  mad  poet,  97 

*'  Smell  you  in  the  dark,"  Johnson  of  Edinburgh,  540 
Smith,  Adam,  when  Johnson  ''could  have  hugged 
him,"  105 

—  —  Johnson's  retort  to,  "Have  you  ever  seen 

Brentford,"  643 

—  — —  altercation  with  Johnson,  355 

—  —  letters   on    Hume,    "shattered,"  by  Dr 

Home,  ^42 

—  —  criticised,  245 


Smith's  "  best  verses"  on  Pococke  the  traveller,  337 

Smoking  gone  out,  550 

Smollett,  T.,  letter  to  Wilkes  for  Barber,  84 

^^  Commissary  inscription  for  his  great  kinsman; 

642  and  H 
Snakes,  "  no  snakes  in  Iceland,"  Horrebow,  340 
Snatches  of  reading,  not  scholarship,  but  sometimes 

useful,  393 
.  Soame,  Jenyns,  Unes  of  Horace  applied  to,  340 

"  Evidences,"  and  theories  discussed,  343 

Society  of  Arts,  Johnson  a  speaker  at,  160 
Thrale  sitting  silent ;  Goldsmith  speaking 

at  all  ventures,  614 
Solander,  Dr,  not  a  Laplander,  630 
Soldier,  a,  "gets  as  little  as  any  man  can  get,  571 
Soldiers,  a,  account  of  the  '45  moves  Boswell  to  tears, 

572 

—  work  compared  with  Goldsmith's,  571 
Soldiers,  Johnson  and  the,  at  Fort  Augustus :  **  my 

Lord!"  571 
Song,  Kingsburgh's  "  Green  Sleeves,"  etc,  609 
Sorrow,  not  cured  by  reason,  Johnson,  551 

discussion  on,  with  Principal  Murison,  55 1 

Sought  people,  Johnson  never,  350 

Sounds,  on,  175 

Southwell,  Lord,  "the  most  qualitied maxi"  437 

Lady,  letter  of  condolence  to,  386 

Spade,  the  crooked,  ».  the  straight  one,  610 
Spanish  plays  criticised,  391 

Speakers  in  Parliament  hoping  for  places,  450 
Speaking,  public,  218 

of  oneself  improper  save  to  state  a  fact,  352 

—^  the,  of  others  is  never  the  same  in  their  absence 

as  when  they  are  by,  396 

of  a  man  in  his  own  presence  offensive,  7 

"  Spectator,  The,"  one  of  the  finest  papers  in,  266 

Speldings,  Johnson  eats,  548  and  n 

Spence,  a  weak  conceited  man ;  not  a  good  but  a 

pretty  scholar,  Johnson,  627  and  n 

account  of  his  anecdotes,  405 

Spottiswoodc  "of  that  ilk,"  353  n 

'*  Sprig  of  myrtle,"  Johnson's  verses  on,  18 

Spurs,  Johnson  loses  his,  579 

"  StateW  shop,"  at  a,  you  will  not  be  imposed  upon, 

Johnson,  478 
Staunton,  SirG.,  89 

Steele,  Sir  R.,  "  practised  the  lighter  vices,"  250 
—^  his  object  in  publishing  "  The  Christian  Hero," 

250 

—  execution  in  his  house  by  Addison,  413 

Mr,  system  of  recording  talking  tones  in  seore^ 

215 

Steevens,  G.,  "deserved  to  be  kicked,"  340 
elected  to  The  Club,  199 

"running  about  with  little  weight  upon   his 

mind,"  228 
-—^  his  "collections"  of  Johnson's  sayings,  etc.,  479 
Stephani,  Maittaire's  account  of  the,  "a  heavy  book," 

388 
Stewart,  Francis,  letter  of  Johnson  to,  in  pocket-book, 

379 
Stewart's,   Mrs,  pocket-book,  Johnson's   eagerness 

about,  462 
"Stews,  licensed,"  the  principle  censured,  262 
Stillingfleet,  Mr,  and  his  blue  stockings,  417 
Stockings,  Aberdeen,  exported,  difference  in  war  and 

peace,  557 
Stopford,  Col.,  breakfasts  with  Johnson,  228 
Stories,  fldtitude  of  a  man's  taste  to  be  measured  by  his 

(Reynolds') ;  also  by  his  amusements,  477 
Strahan,  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  epigram,  334 

—  his  supposed  intimacy  with  Warburton,  558 
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Strahan's  suggestion  that  Johnson  should  enter  Ptolia- 

ment,  i6o 
*'  Strange  I  am  never,  in  a  strange  place ; "  too  much 

reserve  among  people  of  conoition,  468 
Stuart,  Colonel  James,  praise  of,  374 
A.,  his  letters  on  the  Douglas  Cause,  Boswell's 

**  Essence,"  186  and  n 

Hon.,  and  Rev.  Mr,  introduced  to  Johnson,  443 

Stuarts,  the,  Tohnson  on,  183 

»—  the,  and  the  House  of  Hanover,  Tohnson  on,  304 
Study,  Johnson  on,  letter  to  Boswell  when  abroad,  117 
Styles  in  painting,  poetry,  etc,  on,  340 
Subordination  broken  down  in  this  age,  335 
Subscribers,  Johnson  keeping  no  list  of,  ^18 
Subscription  of  articles  at  the  Universities  defiended 
by  Johnson,  551 

-  to  the  Articles,  164 

Substances,  animal,  less  cleanly  than  vegetable;  wool 

than  linen,  subject  discussed,  596 
Suicide :    "  better  go  away  to  where  a  man  is  n^i 

known  than  to  the  devil,  where  he  v,"  54^ 

of  Mr  FiUherbert,  186 

••  Sullen  fuel,"  Johnson,  623 

Sunday,  Johnson  on  strict  observance  of,  552 

the  most  agreeable  that  he  (Johnson)  had  ever 

passed,  i.e.  at  Inchkenneth,  630 

working  on,  228 

Superfluous  words  in  Johnson's  style,  310 

*'  Sure  and  certain  hope,"  not  "  belief,"  447  and  n 

Swearing  in  company,  168 

Swift,  III 

Johnson's  prejudice  ap^ainst,  545 

"  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  Johnson  on ;  ••  why, 

poor  Tom  Davies  might  have  written  it,"  141 

Table,  a  good,  draws  company,  313 

Tacitus,  175 

'*  Taken  up  my  bed  and  walked,"  Lord  Chatham's 

wrong  application  of,  477 
"Tale  of  a  TuV'  query  Swift's?  Johnson  on,  21 1 
Talcs  against  oneself  never  to  be  told,  257 
Talisker  descrilKid,  606 

pleased  John.'^jn,  with  his  **  talk,"  608 

**  7fl/>&"  but  no  conversation,  440 

Talk  is  of  Bullocks,  his,  and  not  clerical  (Dr  Taylor),  312 

al)ove  the  capacity  of  others,  Johnson's  and 

Baxter's,  on  principle,  440 
Talking,  what  foolish  !  (Johnson),  **  but  you  said  no- 
thing," innocent  talk,  better  than  nothing,  544 

and  WTiting,  different  had  he  held  his  tongue, 

Johnson,  479 

by,  people  may  come  to  do  almost  anything,  617 

for  victory,  Johnson,  188 

always  his  best,  Johnson,  439 

Tasker,  **  the  Poet,"  grotesque  recitation  by,  367 

Tasso's  stanza  objected  to  by  Johnson,  354 

Taste,  refinement  of,  a  disadvantage?  Johnson,   "a 

paltry  notion  "  that,  483 

difference  in,  is  difference  of  skill,  175 

Tavern  in  Catharine  Street    described  by  Johnson, 

600 
** Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  Johnson's  tract,  212 
Taylor,  Dr,  Johnson  to  be  his  heir,  312 
**  Taylor,"  Demosthenes,  his  conversation  of  one  word, 

"Richard,"  351 

Chevalier,  challenges  Johnson  to  talk  Latin,  371 

Dr,  visit  to,  and  account  of,  257 

described  by  Johnson,  299 

on  Johnson,  303 

Temper  of  Johnson  not  rough  or  harsh,  280 
Temple,  Rev.  Mr,  Boswell's  friend,  107 
Tenants,  duty  to  one's,  623 


Thatching  and  threshing,  Johnson  on,  611 

Theatre,  Boswell  at,  with  Dr  Blair,  **  encore  iki  r^," 
650  and  M,  651 

Theocritus  criticised,  388 

Thesis,  Boswell's  criticisms  on  Johnson's,  129 

Thickness's  " Travels"  good  to  read  once,  328 

Thomson,  Boswell  on,  292 

Johnson's  praise  of,  267 

particulars  about  him,  36^ 

attacked  by  Johnson  for  licentiousness,  140 

Thornton,  Bonnell,  *« Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  "set 
for  the  salt  box,  etc.,"  103 

Thrmle,  Mrs,  letters  to  Johnson  on  her  marriage; 
only  a  portion  given,  48^ 

her  «•  insolence  of  wealth, '^  350 

her  accusations  of  Johnson,  403 

imaginary  Ode  to,  by  Johnson,  499 

Boswell's  verses  to,  m  character  of  Mary  Gulli- 
ver, 571 

marriage  with  Pioza,  483 

reproofs  to,  270 

her  letter  to  Johnson  and  his  reply,  381 

kind  to  Johnson  at  Bath,  435 

"  had  done  everything  wrong,  since  Thrale's 

bridle  was  ofl^  her  neck,"  466 

her   inaccurate    stories:    i.    Hannah    More's 

flattery  "choking  him;"  2.  to  the  gentleman 
after  a  discussion,  "  I  feel  the  disgrace,  etc," 
484-86 

Johnson's  Latin  Ode  to,  477 

Thrale,  Mr,  removed  to  Grosvenor  Square,  407 

death  of,  (April  4,  1781),  410 

paid  £2OfiO0  a  year  to  the  Revenue,  569 

Thrale's  son,  news  of.  his  death  received  hy  Johnson 
at  Lichfield,  256 

will,  Johnson  executor  under,  410 

house,  Johnson's  prayer  on  leaving,  433 

"  address"  (1780),  drawn  up  by  Johnson,  386 

Thrales,  the,  Johnson's  first  introduction  to,  I2I 

family,  account  of,  121 

Three  Crowns,  the,  at  Lichfield,  kept  by  Wilkins, 

254 

Thuanus,  Johnson  thought  of  translating,  506 
Thurlow,  Johnson's  letter  of  thanks  to,  for  his  offer 

of  a  loan,  486 

"  a  fine  fellow,  puts  his  mind  to  yours,"  438 

Tobermorie,    harbour,    at,    Johnson    and    Boswell, 

624 
Toleration  and  education  of  children,  390 
argument  on,  by  Dr  Mayo,  Langton,  Toplady, 

Boswell,  Johnson,  and  others,  192 
"you  are  hurt  by  knowing  that  even  one  man 

does  not  believe,"  368 
Topic,  a  single,  a  man  should  take  care  not  to  make 

himself  a  proverb  by  talking  on,  272 
Topics,  two,  which  I  am  sick  of,  "  yourself  and  me," 

272 
Tory  and  Whig,  Johnson  on,  420 
Toryism,  Johnson's,   abated  after  knowing  Gilbert 

Walmesley,  648 
"Tossed  and  gored  several  persons,"  141 
Tour,  the,  magnified,  "as  if  we  had  been  to  Nova 

Zemhla/'  Johnson,  649 
Boswell's  defence  of,  and  suppression  of  all  that 

could  give  offence,  657 
the  conclusion  of,  and  Johnson's  return  to  town, 

653 
Towers,  i:)r,  on  Johnson,  398 

his  letter  to  Johnson,  213 

Townshend,  Charles  and  Fitzherbert,  184 

Mr  T.,   defence    in   Parliament  of  Johnson's 

pension,  and  verses  on  "  Retaliation,"  477 
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Toyshop,  Johnson  at  a,  "it  was  toying  with  one," 

"Tractable,"  if  (Johnson]  yon  were,  I  shodd  prescribe 
for  you,  436 

Trade,  learning  a,  now;  the  "Assembly  man,"  not  by 
Butler,  549 

Johnson  on,  exchange  of  goods,  148 

Trader,  wh^  are  we  angry  at  the  opulence  of,  dis- 
cussion, 630 

Tradesman's  "inferiority,"  Johnson  on,  156 

Trained  Bands,  Johnson  once  "drawn"  for  tlie,  478 

Translation,  on,  267 

on,  and  Potter's  iBschylus,  334 

by  a  Irishman  and  a  Scot,  and  their  blunders, 

.395 
SIX  sheets  of,  written  in  a  day  by  Johnson,  552 

"  Transpire,"  Johnson's  definition  of,  criticised,  358 

Travel  v.  description  of  places,  on,  443 

"Traveller,  The,"  Goldsmith's,  Johnson's  share  in,  124 

a,  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  to  bring  home 

knowledge  346 
Travellers,  modem,  more  authentic  than  ancient,  362 
Travelling,  grand  object  of,  to  see  the  shores  of  the 
^  Mediterranean,  267 

—  in  distant  countries,  the  mind  enlarged  by,  John- 

son, 337 

over  Johnson's  mind  and  Goldsmith,  439 

Travels  written  in  a  feigned  character  objected  to,  478 

Boswell's,  proposal  to  public,  objected  to  by 

Johnson,  346 

Treason,  constructive,  Johnson  agunst,  412 

**  Tree  fells,  as  the,"  etc.,  explained,  450 

Trees,  no  old,  in  Scotland,  211 

in  Scotland,  Johnson's  ridicule  o^  552 

Trial  for  murder,  Scotch,  plea  in  bar  from  lapse  of 
time,  540 

Trimlestown,  Lord,  325 

Trinity  the,  and  transubstantiation,  some  objections 
to?  557 

Tnstiam  Shandy  "did  not  last,"  250 

Truth,  precise,  annoying  what  deviations  from,  375 

travellers  mean  to  tell  it  but  are  often  mistaken, 

328 

a  test  of  the  va/u^  of  a  stoiy,  246 

Boswell's  quarto  vols,  w/  folios,  411 

"  to  be  shot  at,"  262 

"  believe  half  of  what  he  tells,  but  which  half?  " 

438 

moral  and  physical  defined,  389 

economy  of,  example,  a  murderer  asking  what 

way  a  man  has  gone,  etc.,  474 

the  exact,   exhortation  to,    "do  not  tell  this 

again,"  326 

a  cow,  etc.,  109 

?*Turk,  read  like  a,"  Johnson,  506 

"Turkish  Spy,  The,"  Johnson  on,  634 

genuine  ?  443 

Turnspit,  awkward  as  a,  506 

"  Twalmley,  Johnson  and  the  great,"  and  his  flood- 
gate iron,  441 

Twiss's  "Travels,"  220 

Tyburn  executions,  the  old  processions  to,  whole- 
some, 440 

Tyers,  Tom,  account  of,  348 

describing  Johnson  as  "  like  a  ghost,  never 

speaking  till  you  are  spoken  to,"  348 

Ulinish,  the  travellers  at,  602 

Uncivil  thing,  no  more  to  be  said  than  to  be  done,  395 

Uneasiness,  no,  in  this  worid  "a  lie,"  465 


Union,  Scotch,  the,  laments  over,  544 

benefits  of,  568 

and  money,  550 

"  Unius  lacertae,"  meaning  of,  333 

Universal  History,  list  of  authors,  ^98  « 

**  Universal  Visitor,  The,"  Johnson's  connection  with, 

220 
"  Universalibus,  dolus  in,"  562 
Universities  too  rich,  261 
Usury,  Johnson  on,  265 
Uttoxeter  market-place,  Johnson's  act  of  filial  penance 

in.  495 

Vails  to  servants,  144 

Valley,  Johnson's  description  of  a  beautiful,  at  Glen- 

sheal,  572  H 
"  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  43 

— ^ Johnson's  historical  mistakes  in,  547 

Vauxhall  Gardens,  praised  and  described,  348  and  n 

Veal  in  Scotland,  Tohnson  on,  54a 

Velocipede  or  hobby-horse,  149 

Veronica,  Boswell's  daughter,  and  Johnson,  540 

-  a  Dutdi  ladv  of  B^well's  fanuly,  540  n 
Verse-making,  Johnson  on,  127 

Vesey,  Mrs,  party  a^  and  court  paid  to  Johnson,  382 

Vestris,  Johnson  taking  lessons  from,  410 

"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,''^  102 

Vice  does  not  hurt  character,  discussion,  360 

Vicissitudes  of  anticipation,  "  I  shall  be  much  at  this 

place  "  (Luton  Hoe),  423 
Villette,  Rev.  M.,  and  the  convicts,  480 
Virtues  natural  to  man  ?  361 
Vow,  a,  "a  horrible  thing,  a  snare  for  sin,"  362 
"Vulgar  Prosperity,"  377 

Wages  of  day  labourers  "  wrong  "  to  raise,  438 

"  Wait,  Sir,  I  can,"  some  one  introduced  to  Johnson, 

who  after  a  time  would  be  found  very  enter- 

uining,  J93 
Wales,  Johnson^s  Tour  in,  203 
Wales,  Prince  of,  happiest  person  in  the  kingdom, 

Johnson,  439 
Walker  the  elocutionist,  445 
Wall,  "  might  fall  upon  a  very  learned  man,"  545 

"giving"  or  '^taking"  the,  600 

Waller,  descendant  of  the  poet  near  Aberdeen,  556 

Walmesley,  Gilbert,  15 

Walpole,  "  Horry,"  "  got  together  many  curious  little 

things,"  Johnson,  476 
Walton's  lives.  Lord  Halles  and  Dr  Home  to  edit, 

"5»249  ,  .    ^        . 

Want     "Have  you  no  better  manners?    There  is 

^our  want,"  Johnson  to  Boswell,  258 
Wants,  our,  more  uneasy  in  thinking  of,  than  happy 

in  thinking  of  our  acquisitions,  Johnson,  301 
Wapping  explored  by  Boswell  and  Windham,  443  n 
War  and  soldiers,  Johnson  on,  336 
Warburton  and  Lowth,  controversy  between,  567 

Johnson's  treatment  of,  400  n 

praised,  554 

Warton,  Dr,  ms  account  of  Johnson  at  Oxford,  62 
Wasting  a  fortune  "  by  evaporation,"  350 
Watching,  the,  and  spying  on  persons  in  London, 

Johnson's  case,  006 
"  Water,  the  same  everywhere,"  Johnson  apropos  of 

the  Frith  of  Forth,  548 
drinker,  Boswell  a,  "on  trial,"  354  n 

Johnson  drinking,  his  dislike  at  being  ques- 
tioned about,  569 

"  Wawking  "  cloth,  process  of,  in  the  Hebrides,  583 
Webster,  Dr  A.,  praised,  547 
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Wedderbum,  "dull  himself  and  cause  of  dulness," 

apology  for,  Johnson,  438 /t 
— ^  pupil  of  Macklm's,  258 
Welch,  S.,  the  Justice,  323 
Welch,  Miss  Nancy,  and  her  sister  Jane  married  to 

Nollekens,  323 
*'  Well,  very  1 "  "  Yes,  but  you  may  observe  in  what 

manner  they  arc  well,"  Johnson,  394 
Wesley,  J.,  Boswell's  introduction  to,  372 

his  talk  good,  294 

West's  Pindar,  nice  criticisms  of,  395 

Western  Islands  or  Hebrides,  Johnson's  "Journey" 

to,  208 
Westminster  Abbey,  Johnson  interred  in,  inscription. 

Whig  pretending  to  be  honest  ridiculous,  633 

—  and  Tory  families ;  no  enmity  between  where 

question  of  marriage,  470 

—  bate  to  see  one  in  a  parson's  gown,  60S 
White,  his  letter  of  introduction  for  Johnson,  566 
Whitfield,  his  eloquence  criticised,  543 

—  Johnson  on,  144,  377 

—  at  college  with  Johnson,  •*  before  he  began  to 

be  better  than  other  people,  $43 
Whole  duty  of  man,  author  of,  189 
Wife's  dr^,  "money  is  well  Uiid  out  on,"  Johnson, 

222 

—  an  argumentative,  396 

Wilkes  would  debauch  the  citizens'  daughters,  etc, 
Johnson,  634  and  n 

conversation  a  disappointment,  312 

Will,  last,  Johnson's,  504  n 

Williams,  the  blind  Mrs,  feeling  the  tea-cups,  149 

"peevish,"  265 

—  and  her  poems,  131 

death  of  (August  1783),  453 

Williams,  H.  Mana,  her  Ode  on  the  Peace,  Johnson's 

cooipliment  to,  468 
Williams,  Zachariah,  account  of,  72 
Wilson,  Rev.  Mr,  and  Johnson,  433 
Windham,  **  I  fear  would  pick  up  a  wench,"  467 
Johnson   to  :   "  you  will  soon   make  a  pretty 

rascal,"  443 
Wine,  158 


Wine,  left  off  by  Johnson  because  he  could  not  dimk 

of  it  in  moderation  (Dimvegan),  $95 
— -  allowable,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  excess,  247 
— -  and  soberness,  Mrs  Piozzi's  perversion  of  the- 

story,  174 
writing  when  warmed  with,  Addison  and  Black- 
stone,  412 
Wisdom  gained  by  associating  with  Johnson,  375 
Wit,  a,  had  only  '*L* esprit  amtre  Dieu,**  371 

"  not  enough,  to  keep  it  sweet,"  Johnson,  478 

Witchcraft,  beli^  in,  at  Rasay,  579 

and  witches,  if  credible,  546 

Wittemberg,  Boswell  at,  294  n 
Woffingtoirs  tea,  "  red  as  blood,"  335  n 
Women  of  talent  as  wives,  Johnson  on,  139 

three  of  the  cleverest :  Mrs  Carter,  Miss  H. 

More,  and  Miss  Bumey,  466 
Wood,  a,  in  Scotland,  Johnson's  sarcasm  on,  631 
Woodhoose,  the  poetical  shoemaker,  157 
Words,  origins  of,  166 

"bolder  and  more  timorous   meaning,"  etc, 

391 
Work,  on  putting  criminals  to,  337 
Works,  chronological  lists  of,  Johnson's,  512 
World,  this  and  Uie  next,Dr  Cheyne'srule  for  attend- 

ing  to,  576 
Johnson  no  fault  to  find  with  its  treatment  of 

him,  419 
Worshipping  Johnson,  and  general  praise  of  Johnson^ 

354 
"  Writing  doggedly ^^  544  and  n 
for  money,  "no  man  but  a  blockhead  does,"' 

263 

should  be  begun  soon,  390 

Wrong,  Johnson's  admission  of,  to  Morgann,  441 

Young  lady  verses,  Johnson's  criticism:  compared  with 
"  excellence  nothing  :  but  very  well  for  the 
writer,"  351 

Young,  the  poet,  visit  to  his  house  and  account  of  him 
by  his  son,  420 

Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  148 

"  Zkalous  for  nothing,  a  man,  I  hate"  passage  struck 
out  of  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  367 
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{IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER) 

WITH    DATES 


To  Cave,  Nov.  25,  1734.    Suggestions  for  contribu- 

tions  to  the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
To  Mr  John  Nichols.    A  scheme  for  the  classes  of  a 

grammar  school,  with  a  selection  of  Classics 
To  Cave,  July  12,  1737.    A  proposal  to  translate 

Courayer's  •*  Council  of  Trent,'' 
To  the  same,  Mar.  1738.    Submitting  his  "  London," 

but  as  the  work  of  another 
To  the  same  (no  date),  on  printing  the  "  London,"  and 

guaranteeing  Cave  against  loss 
To  the  same  (no  date),  on  the  same 
To  the  same  (no  date),  on  the  same,  and  a  mention  of 

"Irene" 
To  the  same  (no  date),  on    contributions    to    the 

"Magazine'* 
To  the  same  (no  date),  on  the  same  subject,  and  signed 

•*  yours  impransus  " 
To  the  same  (no  date).     Suggestion  of  publishing  a 

Military  Dictionary  by  Macbean 
To   the    same  (no  date),  but  about  1742.      Long 

proposal  for  a  History  of  Parliament,  and  re- 
ference to  the  Life  of  &ivage 
To   the  same    (no   date),  on  contributions    to  the 

"Magazine" 
To  Dr  Birch,  Sept  29,  1743.    Asking  for  two  books 

to  consult 
To  Mr  Levett  of  Lichfield,  Dec  i,  1743,  asking  for- 

bearuice  for  interest-money  due  by  his  mother, 

and  promising  to  pay  it 
To  Mr  Urban,  annoimcing  his  "  Life  of  Savage,"  and 

where  it  may  be  procured 
To  Mr  James  Elphinstone  (no  date),  apologising  for 

not  writing,  and  speaking  of  "  mottoes"  whidi  he 

supplied    for   Elphinstone's  books,  and  to   be 

sent  to  Ruddiman 
To  Dr  Birch,  May  12,  1750.    Sending  him  a  MS. 

of  Raleigh's 

To  Mr  James  Elphinstone,  Sept.  25,  1750.  On  the 
death  of  Elphinstone's  mother,  with  wholesome 
precepts  of  consolation 

To  ** General  Advertiser."  Appeal  for  Milton's  grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth  Foster ;  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  a  Prologue  by 
himself 


To  Dr  Taylor,  Mar.  18,  1752.  On  the  death  of  hit 
(Johnson's)  mother,  and  asking  his  company  and 
comfort 

To  Dr  T.  Warton,  Mar.  8,  1753.  Asking  him  to 
contribute  to  "  The  Adventurer"  at  two  guineas 
a  page 

To  the  same,  July  16,  1754.  On  thanking  him  for 
this  Spenser.  The  method  of  studying  ancient 
authors,  and  the  directing  students  to  the  books 
they  had  studied 

To  Mr  Chambers,  Nov.  21,  1754  (at  Oxford).  Asks 
to  have  MSS.  consulted  and  transcribed 

To  Dr  T.  Warton,  Nov.  28,  1754.  Thanking  him 
for  aid  in  the  **  M.  A."  Degree  matter.  Promis- 
ing to  send  books  to  Mr  Wise.  Mentions  Collins, 
the  poet 

To  the  same,  Dec  21,  1754.  On  the  English  Dic- 
tionary. Collins.  Dodsley's  loss  of  his  wife, 
which  he  compares  to  his  own.  He  b  now 
a  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world 

To  the  same,  Feb.  4,  1755.  On  his  Dictionary.  He 
now  begins  to  see  land 

To  the  same,  Feb.  4,  1755.  ^  ^^  """^^  ^o^ 
Offers  aid 

To  the  same,  Feb.  13,  1755.  Mr  Wise  and  the 
Finnish  Dictionary 

To  the  same,  Feb.  1755.  On  hearing  of  the  con- 
ferring of  the  Degree,  with  a  Latin  letter  to  the 
Vice^hancellor 

To  the  same,  Mar.  20,  1755.  On  the  subject  of  hit 
Degree  The  Dictionary  to  be  bound  and  lettered 
next  week 

To  the  same.  Mar.  25,   1755.     ^"^P*^^  ^®  '^  • 
*  ids 


Bibliothique,  and  reminc 
aid 

To  Dr  Birch,  Mar.  29,  1755. 
the  Dictionary 

To  Mr  Bumey,  Apr.  8,  175$. 
to  "  push  "  his  Dictionary 

To  Langton,  May  6, 1755.  The  Dictionaiy.  Would 
pay  him  a  visit  at  Langton,  but  had  promised 
to  go  and  see  his  aged  niocher 


him  of  his  promised 
Sending  a  portion  of 
In  answer  to  Ids  oflfer 
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To  Dr  T.  Warton,  May  13,  1755.  Proposing  to  go 
to  Oxford  next  week.    Asks  after  "  Apollonius  " 

To  the  same,  June  10,  1755.  To  be  at  Kettel  Hall, 
Oxford,  next  week 

To  the  same,  June  24,  1755.  Excusing  himself  for 
not  keeping  his  engagement 

To  the  same,  Aug.  7,  1755.  About  passages  in  MSS. 
at  Oxford  on  Sir  T.  More 

To  Charles  O'Connor,  Apr.  9,  1757.  The  import- 
ance of  Irish  literature.  Connection  of  Irish  and 
Welsh  languages 

To  Dr  T.  Warton,  June  21,  1757.  Introducing  Dr 
Marsili  of  Padua.  His  own  edition  of  Shak- 
speare 

To  Mr  Bumey,  Dec  24,  17S7.  Acknowledges  his 
aid.  His  praise  of  the  Dictionary  the  only  expres- 
sion of  s^ood-will  yet  received.  Offers  to  sena  him 
the  "Proposals  "  for  the  Edition  of  Shakspeare 

To  Langton,  Jan.  9,  1758.  Designing  to  be  wiser  at 
some  time  or  another.  Praises  Langton's  £Eunily. 
Garrick  and  Dodsley:  a  new  quarrel  over 
"Cleone."  Left  off  housekeeping.  Revnolds' 
price  twenty  guineas  a  head.  Alurphy's  ' '  Orphan 
of  Qiina  "  announced 

To  Bumey,  Mar.  8,  1758.  Sending  "Proposals" 
and  receipts  for  the  Shakspeare.  Writing  in  the 
*•  Literary  Magazine  " 

To  Dr  T.  Warton,  April,  14,  1758.  Acknowledging 
notes.  Warton's  loss  of  papers.  Johnson  offers 
to  supply  aid 

To  the  same,  June,  i,  1758.  Introducing  Baretti. 
Praise  of  Langton,  Warton's  pupil 

To  Langton,  June  28,  1758.  Desiring  to  know  about 
his  Oxford  life 

To  the  same,  Sept  21,  1758,  at  Spilsby.  Reflections 
on  the  fait  of  General  Dury,  and  on  sudden  or 
violent  death 

To  Mrs  Johnson,  his  mother,  Jan.  13,  1759  (wrongly 
put  1758).  On  her  reading  religious  works. 
Sends  her  twelve  guineas 

To  Miss  Porter,  Jan.  16,  1759.  Thanking  her  for 
her  care  of  his  mother 

To  Mrs  Johnson,  Jan.  16,  1759.  Encouraging  her  to 
eat.     Prays  for  her 

To  the  same,  Jan.  18,  1759-  Prays  God  to  bless  her 
for  evermore 

To  Miss  Porter,  Jan.  20,  1759.  Proposes  to  go  down 
to  Lichfield 

To  Mrs  Johnson  (same  date).  "Calls  her  best  of  women 
and  best  of  mothers."    Begs  her  forgiveness 

To  Miss  Porter,  Jan.  23,  1759.  His  grief  for  his 
mother's  loss.  "  Write  and  comfort  me  ;  shall 
send  ;^2a** 

To  Joseph  Simpson  (no  date).  Advice  on  his 
marriage,  and  quarrel  with  his  father.  His  debts, 
etc. 


To  Langton,  Oct,  18,  1760.  On  Langton*s  travels.  On 
old  Mr  Langton's  sight,  and  a  cataract,  ^^i""- 
dan's  acting  described 


Sheri- 


To  Baretti,  at  Milan,  Tune  10,  1761.  Letters  to 
distant  friends.  Affectionate  regrets  for  his 
absence.  Bear  leader  to  Mr  Southwell.  New 
young  King  praised.  Artists'  Exhibition  de- 
scribed. "The  Jealous  Wife.'*  On  the  monastic 
life 

To  Dr  Staunton,  June  i,  1762.    On  his  going  abroad 
and  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of 
living 

To  a  hidy,  June  8,  1762.  Rebuking  her  for  asking 
him  to  apply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
her  son 

To  Baretti,  July  20,  1762.  Sends  him  news  of 
various  persons.  What  changes  he  found  at 
Lichfield,  etc. 

To  Lord  Bute,  July  20,  1762.  Thanking  him  for  his 
pension 

To  the  same,  Nov.  3,  1762.  About  his  pension  not 
being  paid 

To  Baretti,  Dec.  21,  1762.  Beauclerk  abroad. 
General  reflections  on  happiness.  Approbation 
of  war.  News  of  friends.  Deaths  of  Huggins 
and  Richardson 

To  Bosweil,  at  Utrecht,  Dec.  8,  1763.  Objects  of 
studying.  Desire  of  distinction  and  vanity. 
Description  of  a  gentleman  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference and  negligence.  Resolutions  to  be 
adhered  to 

To  Reynolds,  Aug.  19,  1764.  On  his  recovery 
from  illness 

To  Bumey,  Oct  16,  1765.  Thanking  him  for  his 
trouble  and  fiivourable  opinion  of  Johnson's  Shak- 
speare 

To  Bosweil,  at  P^ris,  Jan.  14,  1766.  Tells  him  he 
longs  to  see  him.  Advises  him  to  go  and  see  his 
father  who  was  sick.     *'  Parents  we  can  have  but 


To  Langton,  Mar.  9,  1766.  News  about  the  Club  and 
its  members 

To  the  same,  Mav  10,  1766.  On  death  of  Peregrine 
Langton,  and  praise  of 

To  W.  Drummond,  Aug.  13,  1766.  On  a  Scotch 
Scriptural  Society  refusing  to  allow  the  Scriptures 
to  be  translated  into  Erse.  Translations  of  the 
Bible  valuable  as  standards  of  language 

To  Bosweil,  Aug,  21,  1766.  Advice  on  the  study  of 
the  law.  Corrections  of  the  Latin  in  Boswell's 
Thesis.  **  History  of  Corsica,"  no  materials 
for 

To  W.  Drummond,  April  21,  1767.  About  the  pro- 
priety of  publishing  the  previous  letter 

To  Laneton,  from  Lichfield,  Oct.  10,  1767.  Hopes  to 
see  nim  in  town- 

To  W.  Drummond,  Oct.  24,  1767.  Asks  him  to 
look  after  the  Heelys,  who  were  in  distress. 
Mrs  Baker  and  the  theatre 

To  Bosweil,  Mar.  23,  1768.     To  "empty  his  head  of 

Corsica" 
To  Miss  Porter,  Apr.  18,  1768,     Consoling  her  on 

the  loss  of  a  relation 

To  Barber,  May  28, 1768.  Much  out  of  order ;  would 
have  him  stay  at  Mrs  Clapp's 
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To  Dr  T.  Warton,  May  31,  1769.  Sending  a  Basker- 
ville  Virgil  as  a  present  to  the  College  Library 

To  Boswell,  Sept  9,  1769.  Praise  of  his  Corsican 
Toumal,  not  of  the  History.  Glad  he  is  going  to 
be  married 

To  the  same,  Nov.  9,  1769.   Asking  him  to  Streatham 
To  Dr  Farmer,  Mar.  21,  177a     Asking  his  aid  for  G. 
Steevens*  Shakspearian  Gitalogue 

To  Dr  T.  Warton,  June  23,  177a  Asking  for  Shak- 
spearian Notes 

To  Barber,  Sept.  25,  1770.  Wishes  to  know  about 
him 

To  Dr  T.  Warton,  Sept.  27,  1770.  Formerly  mb- 
represented  him  as  to  King  Lear.  Wishes  to 
have  his  correct  view 

To  Barl>er,  Dec.  7,  1770.  Has  ordered  clothes 
for  him.  He  is  to  stay  with  Mrs  Clapp  for  the 
holidays 

To  Langton,  Mar.  20,  1 771.  His  Pamphlet  on  the 
Falkland  Isles  stopped  by  Ministry.  Gold- 
smith and  Percy  mentioned 

To  Boswell,  June  20,  1771.  Advice,  "  Mind  your 
studies— make  your  lady  happy,"  etc. 

To  Reynolds,  July  17,  1771.  His  portrait  of  John- 
son admired  at  Lichfield 

Tc  Langton,  Aug.  29,  177 1.  Engaged  in  revising 
his  Dictionary.  Lady  Rothes '  *  has  disappointed. " 
Queen  and  Mrs  Thrale  missed  their  reckoning 
this  summer.     Hope  to  accept  invitation 

To  Reynolds,  Feb.  27,  1772.  Enclosing  one  for  Mr 
Banks,  with  a  motto  for  a  goat  Alludes  to  a 
talk  with  Dr  Solander 

To  Langton,  Mar.  14,  1772.  Congratulations  on 
*'  Lady  Rothes'  little  man."  Sliss  Langton's 
viaHcum 

To  Boswell,  Mar.  15,  1772.  Glad  Boswell  is  coming 
to  town,  and  as  an  advocate.  Will  help  him. 
His  regard.  Dr  Beattie*s  wife  a  very  lovely 
woman.  Health  better,  but  at  three-score  men 
do  not  recover  very  fast 

To  the  same,  Aug.  31,  1772.  Missed  his  journey  (to 
Scotland).  Health  better.  Beattie's  book  liked. 
Bosweirs  work  on  feudal  antiquities 

To  the  same,  Feb.  24,  1 773.  Thanks  for  Pindar. 
The  Edinburgh  Masquerade.  Account  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  Dictionary.  Baretti  and 
Davies  had  a  furious  auarrel.  Goldsmith's  new 
comedy.     Is  suffering  from  a  vexatious  catarrh 

To  Mr  B— d.  Mar.  4,  1773.  Hurry  of  his  friend's 
departure  for  America,  whom  he  asks  to  take 
charge  of  a  packet 

To  Dr  White,  Mar.  4, 1773.  An  American  edition  of 
<*  Rasselas  "  sent  to  Johnson.  Various  translations 
of  it.  Politics.  Goldsmith's  new  comedy  in 
rehearsal 

To  Langton,  Mar.  21,  Z773.  Asking  aid  for  an  old 
amanuensis 

To  Rev.  Mr  Ba|;shaw,  May  8,  1773.  Thanks  for 
sending  additions  for  the  Dictionary 

To  Boswell,  May  27,  1773.  Mrs  Thrale  has  a  cold. 
Beauclerk  going  to  Bath:  Langton  to  Lincoln- 
shire. Going  to  help  Mrs  Macaula/s  son  at 
Oxford.  Asks  for  some  Foulis  books.  In  his 
book  speaks  well  of  Scotch  kindness,  etc 


To  Boswell,  July  5,  1773.  His  eyes  inflamed,  but 
improved.  Chambers  made  a  Judge  and  going 
with  him  to  Newcastle.  Beattie  is  caressed  every- 
where, but  Langton  left  town  in  *Meep  dudgeon** 

To  the  same,  Aug.  3,  1773.  Announces  his  setting 
forth  from  Loncion  for  Scotland 

To  the  same,  Aug.  3,  1773.  Warm  thanks  for  Bos- 
well's  cordial  letter  **  to  a  man  who  loves  him  " 

To  the  same,  Aug.  11,  1773.  Announces  his  arrival 
in  Newcastle 

To  the  same.  Saturday  night  Announces  his  arrival 
at  Boyd's  Inn  in  Edinburgh 

To  the  same,  Nov.  27,  1773.  Announces  his  return 
to  London  *'  last  night.  Shall  go  to  Oxford  on 
Monday."  Asks  about  a  box  and  the  Clan 
Macdonald 

To  the  same,  Jan.  29,  1774.  Complains  of  no  answer 
coming  to  his  Scotch  enquiries.  Would  like  to 
send  porter  to  the  Hebrides 

To  the  same,  Feb.  7,  1774.  Box  received.  Messages 
to  Mrs  Boswell.  1 11  of  a  cold.  Literary  Property 
question  before  the  Lords 

To  G.  Steevens,  Feb.  7,  1774.  Asking  for  "  Lesley's 
History" 

To  the  same,  Feb.  21,  1774.  Proposed  to  nominate 
him  at  the  Club 

To  the  same.  Mar.  5,  1774.    Announces  his  election 

To  Boswell,  Mar.  5,  1774.  Disappointed  with  Dr 
Webster's  information.  Chambers'  marriage  to 
Miss  Wilton.  Additions  to  the  Club.  How  to 
get  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dunvegan  ? 

To  the  same,  circa  Mar.  15,  1774.  Advising  on  the 
point  of  BoswcU's  coming  to  town.  Refutes  his 
plea  of  coming  once  a  year  to  worship  at  "  a 
particular  centre,"  etc. 

To  Warren  Hastings,  March  30,  1774.  Introducing 
his  friend  Chambers,  and  asldng  his  patronage 

To  the  same.  May  10,  1774.  Introducing  a  lady  with 
a  lawsuit 

To  the  same,  June  12,  1774.  "The  Journey"  put 
to  Press.     Asks  who  ought  to  have  copies 

To  the  same,  July  4,  1774.  Wished  Boswell  could 
have  seen  his  MS.  Returns  Lord  Hailes'  sheets. 
Asks  if  he  intended  an  edition  of  Walton's  Lives, 
Dr  Home  resigning  the  task  to  him.  Gold- 
smith's death  and  debts  noted.  "  Was  ever  poet 
so  trusted  ?  "    Sends  inscription  for  a  print 

To  Langton,  July  5,  1774-  Goldsmith's  death. 
Going  into  Wales  with  the  Thrales.  Is  better. 
Greek  tetrastich  on  Goldsmith.  Asks  for  Latin 
verses  of  "  Busy,  curious  Fly."  Begs  him  not  to 
be  sullen  now 

To  R.  Levet,  Aug.  16,  1774.  Sending  him  Aoney. 
Speaks  of  medicines.     Praises  Wales 

To  Boswell,  Oct  I,  1774.  Return  from  Welsh  Tour, 
which  did  not  offer  much.  Distribution  of  copies 
of  **  The  Journey."  Some  Erse  books  had  been 
sent  to  him,  perhaps  for  the  Oxford  Library. 
Sorry  Lord  Hailes  was  not  undertaking  the 
Walton  Lives 

To  Perkins,  Oct  25, 1774.  Asks  aid  for  Petition  of 
Mrs  Williams  to  the  Hetherington  Charity 
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To  Boswell,  Oct,  27,  1774-  Report  of  Col's  death. 
Thiale  successful  in  his  election.  Mrs  Thrale 
hurt  by  a  fiUl  from  her  horse 

To  Boswell,  Nov.  26, 1774.  Last  sheet  of  "Journey" 
corrected.  *<The  Patriot"  (a  pamphlet)  called 
for  by  his  political  friends  on  Fnday,  and  written 
on  the  Saturday.  Asks  for  opinions  of  "our 
travels" 

To  J.  Hode,  Dec  I9»  1774-     Pnuse  of  his  play 

To  Warren  Hastings,  Dec.  20,  1774.  Introducing 
"  young  Chauncey  Lawrence,"  son  of  the  Doctor; 
sends  a  book 

To  Boswell,  Jan.  i,  1775.  Macpherson  furious. 
Going  to  write  about  the  Americans.  Hod 
made  it  up  wiih  I^ngton.  Beauclerk  ill  and 
in  danger.  Reynolds  nas  "  taken  too  much  to 
strong  liquor."    Sends  back  Lord  Hailes'  sheets 

To  the  same,  Jan.  14,  1775.  Sent  his  book  to  the 
King,  who  liked  it 

To  the  same,  Jan.  28,  1775.  Can't  consider  the  case 
sent    No  fiau:ts.     Hear  no  more  of  Macpherson 

To  Dr  Laurence,  Feb.  7,  1775.  Asks  opinions  as  to 
whether  *  Doctor  of  Medicine  "  or  **  Physician  " 
the  more  legiiimate  title 

To  Boswell,  Feb.  7,  1775.  "  lie  must  know  the 
disposition  of  his  countryn;en  to  tell  lies  of  each 
other."  Macpherson  only  thought  of  intimidation. 
"  My  last  answer  was  that  I  would  not  be  deterred 
from  detecting  what  I  thought  a  cheat,  by  the 
menaces  of  a  ruffian."  The  state  of  the  case  is, 
there  are  no  originals.  Dr  Laurence's  answer  to 
the  medical  query 

To  Bfacpherson  (no  date).  "  His  foolish  and  impudent 
letter."  "  Hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred,"  etc. 
"What  should  1  retract  ?  "  **  Your  abilities,  since 
your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable,"  etc. 

To  Lord  Chesterfield,  Feb.  7,  1775.  The  cele- 
brated letter,  on  hearing  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  written  two  papers  recommending  the  Dic- 
tionary in  **  The  World."  Johnson  reminds  him 
how  he  had  sought  his  patronage,  and  had  been 
**  repulsed  from  his  door."  A  patron  **  is  one 
who  sees  a  man  struggling  in  the  water,  and 
encumbers  him  with  help  when  he  has  reached 
the  ground."  He  now  rejects  all  aid,  as  he  does 
not  want  it 

To  Boswell,  Feb.  25,  1775.  Ossian  discussed,  and 
Macpherson.  bale  of  his  book  *' quick."  Bos- 
well to  correct 

To  Dr  Foihergill,  Vice- Chancellor,  Oxford,  Mar.  23, 
1775 

7.  Id.  Apri.  1775.  Letter,  in  Latin,  of  thanks 
for  the  Degree,  LL.D. 

To  Lanpon,  April  17,  1775.  Medicine  for  rheu- 
matism, sends  a  recii^e 

To  Boswell,  May  27,  1775.  To  tell  all  his  friends 
•*how  well  I  speak  of  the  Scotch  " 

To  Madame  la  Comtesse  de (Boufflers),  July  16, 

1775,  ^^  French,  on  leaving,    \i  ennuy^  there,  he 
will  be  ennuy^d  elsewhere,  etc. 

To  Boswell,  Aug.  27,  1775.  Been  on  his  annual 
ramble,  weary  at  home  and  weary  abroad.  For 
Boswell's  "black  fumes"  can  prescribe  nothing. 
Sorry  to  have  given  pain  to  Rasay.  Lord  Hailes. 
Mrs  Thrale  almost  read  herself  blind  over 
Boswell's  Journal.  **  Never  doubt  that  I  don*t 
love  you  " 


To  Boswell,  Aug.  30,  1775.  On  Lord  Hailes's 
papers 

To  the  same,  Sept.  14,  1775.  Boswell  not  to  fancy 
himself  neglected.  Setting  out  on  another 
journey  to-morrow  (to  France) 

To  Levett,  Sept  18,  1775,  from  Calais.  Proposed 
route  to  Paris 

To  the  same,  Oct  22,  1775.  Furis.  Sights  of  Paris. 
Ran  a  race  in  the  rain  and  beat  Baretti 

To  Bosweil,  Nov.  16,  1775.  Birth  of  a  young  laird 
to  BoswelL  Know  Mrs  B.  does  not  love  me. 
Not  goiiig  to  write  of  his  French  Tour.  Going 
to  Streatnam,  and  in  good  health 

To  Miss  Porter,  Nov.  16,  1775.  Paris  not  so  fine  as 
you  would  expect     Has  a  little  box  for  her 

To  the  same,  Dec.  1775.  Reproaches  for  not  writing 
and  acknowledging  presents 

To  Boswell,  Dec  23,  1775.  Never  dream  of  offence. 
Got  a  cough.    Letter  from  Rasay 

To  the  same,  Jan.  10,  1776.  Lord  Hailes  superior  to 
Henault.     Complains  of  his  cough 

To  the  same,  Jan.  15,  1776.  On  Boswell's  entail 
business;  advises  consulting  Lord  Hailes 

To  the  same,  Feb.  3,  1776.  Discusses  the  whole 
matter  in  a  legal  and  technical  spirit 

To  the  same,  Feb.  9,  1776.  Further  discussions  on 
the  matter,  in  reference  to  Lord  Hailes'  opinion. 
**  Don't  burn  papers  " 

To  the  same,  Feb.  15,  1776.  On  Lord  Hailes'  letter. 
Eager  to  know  decision.  Thanks  Lord  Hailes 
for  nis  volume 

To  the  same,  Feb.  24,  1776.  Glad  what  he  said  had 
quieted  Boswell's  thoughts 

To  the  same,  Mar.  5^  1776.  On  Boswell's  melancholy. 
Warns  him  against  scruples.     Offers  remedies 

To  the  same.  Mar.  12,  1776. 
we  leave  England " 

To  Dr  Wetherell  at  Oxford,  Mar.  12,  1776.  Long 
letter  on  the  Clarendon  Press.  Profits  allowed  to 
the  London  booksellers,  etc 

To  Boswell,  no  date,  but  in  April,  1776,  from  Bath. 
Why  talk  of  neglect  ?    Bids  him  search  for  papers 

To  Rejmolds,  May  16,  1776.  On  **the  poor,  dear 
doctor's  epitaph  "  (Goldsmith's) 

To  Mrs  Boswell,  May  16,  1776.  Difference  with 
Lord  Auchinleck  being  now  over,  hope  all  will 
go  well.  Boswell  **luis  led  a  wild  life.  The 
only  thing  I  agree  with  you  is  in  loving  him  " 

To  Reynolds,  June  22.  He  has  lost  the  epitaph. 
Asks  him  to  try  and  remember  it 

To  Boswell,  July  2,  1776.  On  the  "black  fits," 
suggests  reading  Dr  Cheyne.  Angry  that  he  had 
not  opened  the  box  of  books  (a  present  from 
Johnson).  The  ne|;ro  case  decided  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  i,e,  freed  m  England 

To  the  same,  July  16,  1776.  Afraid  he  had  given 
him  pain.  Had  he  not  sent  a  pretty  library? 
Maclaurin's  plea  for  the  Negro  excellent.  Lang- 
ton  has  a  girl.  Seized  with  the  gout  on  29ih 
May 


*  Very  early  in  April, 
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To  Reynolds,  Aug.  3,  1776.  Applying  for  admission 
to  the  Academy  School  for  rkterson 

To  Levett,  Oct  21,  1776.  Had  been  six  weeks  at 
Brighton.  Nights  restless  and  tiresome.  Will 
return  on  30th 

To  Boswell,  Nov.  16,  1776.  Advises  him  to  be 
friendly  with  his  Either.  Langton's  children  are 
"sweet  babies."  Mrs  Williams  in  a  feeble  way. 
B^t  **  to  throw  life  into  a  method,  so  that  every 
hour  is  employed  " 

To  the  same,  Dec  21, 1 776.  Has  a  cold.  Increase  of 
Boswell's  &mily.  Cultivate  his  paternal  tenderness 
(for  Boswell's  fiither).  Mrs  Williams  better.  Mrs 
Thrale  fancies  she  b  enciiuU  with  a  boy. 
Baretti  has  left  the  Thrales  in  some  whimsical  fit  of 
disgust.  He  has  eot  twenty-five  guineas  for 
translating  "  Reynolds'  Discourses. "  Colman  has 
bought  Footers  patent  at  the  Haymarket.  The 
terms 

To  the  same,  Feb.  18,  1777.  On  his  silence.  Dr 
Blair's  Sermons  printing.  Beauclerk  very  ilL 
His  children  are  very  pretty.  Lady  Rothes  loses 
her  Scotch.  Oppressed  by  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  blooded. 

To  G.  Steevens,  Feb.  25,  1777.  Mrs  Goldsmith  not 
drowned  as  was  supposed 

To  Boswell,  Mar.  14,  1777.  Remedy  for  Miss 
Veronica's  Scotch,  an  English  maid.  Asks  him 
to  get  purchasers  for  Shaw's  book  on  Erse. 
Augmenting  Club  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
Several  in  it  whom  he  did  not  like  associating 
with. 

To  the  same.  May  3,  1777.  False  report  of  Thrale's 
death.  Mrs  Boswell's  marmalade.  *'A  dear, 
dear  lady."  Dr  Blair.  *'The  Scotch  write 
English  wonderfully."  Concord  with  Boswell's 
father  urged.  Health  bad  and  nights  unquiet. 
Engaged  to  write  little  "Lives  of  the  Poets." 
Asks  for  notes  on  Thomson 

To  C  O'Connor,  May  19,  1777.  Compliment  and 
apology.  Praise  of  Irish  language  and  anti- 
quities. >  Exhorts  him  to  write  a  history  from  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  Invasion 

To  Right  Hon.  C.  Jenkinson  (no  date),  appeal  for 
Dr  Dodd,  and  urging  he  is  first  clergyman  to 
suffer  public  execution.  A  very  genend  desire 
to  spare  him 

To  the  King,  in  the  name  of  Dr  Dodd,  asking 
mercy.  The  spectacle  of  a  clei^yman  dragged 
through  the  streets  to  a  death  of  in&my,  etc 

To  Dr  Dodd.  Not  to  let  his  part  in  it  be  known. 
To  return  the  copy 

To  Boswell,  June  24, 1777.     Introduces  Mr  Seward 

To  Dr  Dodd,  June  26,  1777.  That  which  b 
appointed  to  all  is  coming  on  him.  His  crime 
no  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  He  should  take 
comfort  and  repent  of  other  sins.  To  m^e  one 
petition  for  Johnson 

To  Boswell,  Tune  28,  1777.  Execution  of  Dodd 
(yesterday).  Ought  to  have  been  reprieved. 
Describes  his  own  efforts.  Hopes  to  meet  Boswell 
soon.  Of  Langton.  Sewara  tempted  to  go  to 
the  Highlands 

(46) 


To  Langton,  June  29,  1777.  Asks  his  interest  for 
an  admission  to  St  Cross,  Winchester 

To  Dill^r,  July  7,  1777.  Suggesting  that  Dr  WatU 
be  mcluded  in  the  edition  of  "  English  Poets." 

To  Dr  Vyse,  July  9,  1777.  Application  for  one 
De  Groot,  a  descendant  of  Grotius,  for  the 
Charter  House 

To  the  same,  July  22,  1777.  Giving  De  Groot's 
address 

To  Boswell,  July  22,  1777.  Shall  ask  Dr  Taylor  to 
invite  him.  Law-suit  between  Sir  Allan  and 
Macquarry.  Rasay  he  remembered  with  pleasure. 
Boswell  did  right  to  take  his  uncle  s  house. 
Lancton's  table  coarse.  Mrs  Williams  and  her 
maid.    Club  session  over 

To  Mrs  Boswell,  July  22,  1777.  Acknowledging 
jar  of  marmalade 

To  Boswell,  Auo:.  4,  1777-  For  Mrs  Boswell's 
illness.  Spitting  blood.  To  take  all  care  of 
her.     Langton 

To  the  same,  Aug.  30,  1777.  Arrived  at  Ashbourne, 
and  gives  Dr  Taylor's  invitation  to  Boswell 

To  the  same,  Sept.  I,  1777.  Affectionately  anxious 
for  their  meeting  "  Life  admits  not  of  delays." 
Harry  Jackson  aead.  Taylor  will  leave  us  to 
ourselves.  Mrs  Williams  ill  of  "a  pituitous 
defluxion."  Later  going  to  Brighton  with  the 
Thrale's.     Mrs  Aston  h^  a  palsy 

To  the  same,  Sept.  11,  1777.  Must  not  ^cy 
that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a  decay  of 
kindness.  Boswell's  kindness  *'one  of  the 
felicities  of  my  life."  Warns  him  against  dis- 
trust.    Suspicion  often  a  useless  pain 

To  Boswell,  Nov.  26,  1777.  Boswell's  letter  "in 
strain  of  cowardly  caution"  (as  to  some  story 
repeated  by  Boswell).  He  had  seen  the  gentle- 
man. Grew  worse  at  Ashbourne,  but  stayed  on. 
Club  recommenced.  Langton  has  another  wench, 
Thrale  a  young  brewer.  Mrs  Williams  ill. 
Blair's  Sermons  universallv  admired,  but  Johnson 
had  first  to  recommend  them.  Thanks  Boswell 
for  his  visit  Johnson  not  much  pleased  at 
Ashbourne,  yet  awkward  at  departing 

To  the  same,  Dec.  27,  1777.  Sends  Christmas 
wishes.  The  schoolmaster's  case.  Shaw,  author 
of  the  Gaelic  Grammar,  desires  to  be  chaplain  in 
Lord  Eglintoune's  newly-raised  regiment  Mrs 
Thrale  has  run  a  great  black  hairpin  into  her  eye. 
Miss  Reynolds  and  Mrs  Williams  ill 

To  the  same,  Jan.  24,  1778.  Mrs  Boswell's  health. 
Hope  all  danger  from  consumption  over.  "  Be 
kind  to  her.''  ''You  always  seem  to  call  for 
tenderness."  The  negro  cause  ended  to  his 
mind 

To  Saunders  Welch,  Feb.  3,  1778  (abroad).  Enjoy- 
ments of  travel  with  a  companion.  One  of  the 
old  man's  miseries  is  that  he  has  no  one  to  talk 
over  his  past  with.  On  his  return  home.  Advice 
to  "  Miss  Nancy  "  on  keeping  her  joumaL  His 
own  health  not  good 

To  Boswell,  April  23,  1778  (written  at  Boswell's 
request,  and  to  be  shown).  On  the  heated  dis- 
cussion between  him  and  Dr  Percy.  Apologies 
and  explanations  to  Percy,  and  praise  of  his 
talents,  etc 
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To  Boswell,  July  3,  1778.  About  Boswcll's  com- 
plaints of  his  not  writing.  "  A  man  whom  every- 
body likes."  Langton's  household  expenses. 
Happiness  to  be  had  in  other  places  oesides 
London,  "  without  asserting  Stoicism." 

To  Strahan,  July  27,  1778,  offering  to  be  reconciled 
to  him 

To  Langton,  Oct.  31,  1778.  On  his  stay  at  the 
Camp,  and  its  dangers  from  damp,  etc  Dr  Percy, 
now  Dean  of  Carlisle,  with  ;f  500  a  year.  Banks 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Club 

To  Dr  Wheeler,  Nov.  2,  1778.  Introducing  Dr 
Bumey,  who  wished  to  make  researches  at 
Oxford.  Hoping  all  the  summer  to  pay  his 
annual  visit 

To  Dr  Edwards,  Nov.  2,  1778.  Introducing  Dr 
Bumey.    Asks  about  Edward's  Xenophon 

To  Boswell,  Nov.  21,  1778.  Not  to  let  small  things 
disturb  him.  Boswell  appears  to  be  gaining 
ground  at  Auchenleck.  •*  Be  always  busy "  to 
drive  away  gloom.  Spent  five  days  in  camp 
with  Langton.  Health  not  restored.  The  best 
night  he  had  for  twenty  years  was  at  Fort  Augus- 
tus 

To  Mr  Hussey,  Dec.  29,  1778.  On  his  going  to 
Aleppo.  Sends  him  a  Grammar.  "Let  no  oppor- 
tunities of  vice  corrupt  you;  no  bad  example 
seduce  you  " 

To  Boswell,  March  13,  1779-  "Why  take  such 
delight  to  make  a  bustle?"  complaining  of 
Johnson's  neglect  Sending  copies  of  his  "  Lives  " 
to  different  persons 

To  the  same  (ill  in  London).     Promising  to  go  to  him 

To  Mr  J.  Wesley,  May  3, 1779.    Introducing  Boswell 

To  Miss  Porter,  May  4,  1779.  Glad  she  is  better, 
and  is  sorry  for  Mrs  Adey.  **My  friends  die 
very  fast,  but  such  is  the  state  of  man  " 

To  Dilly,  1779.  Asking  about  Boswell,  from  whom 
he  had  not  heard 

To  Boswell,  July  13,  1779.  Why  did  he  not  write? 
Is  it  a  fit  of  humour.  Try  who  can  hold  out 
longest  without  writing ;  if  so,  Boswell  has  the 
victory 

To  the  same,  Sept  9,  1779.  "Are  you  trying  the 
same  trick  again?"  Thrale  has  been  in  great 
danger,  but  ^oes  to  Brighton  to  hunt  Lord 
Hailes'  collections  on  Dryden 

To  the  same,  Oct  27,  1779.  Boswell  imoortuning 
him  to  write.  Glad  he  made  the  rouno  of  Lich- 
field. Should  keep  away  the  "black  dog."  Should 
enquire  into  the  old  feudal  tenures  of  Scotland, 
and  the  '45.  Burton's  direction  for  men  "dis- 
ordered like  you."  If  idle  be  not  solitary,  if 
solitary  be  not  idle 

To  the  same,  Nov.  13,  1779.  Get  rid  of  all  intel- 
lectual excesses.  "Not  exalt  your  pleasures, 
nor  aggravate  your  vexations."  To  make  en- 
quiries about  Miss  Doxy.  Percy  has  two 
livings  ;  can  give  one  to  himself,  another  to  his 
son.  Rallies  him  about  his  feelings  in  a  Cathe- 
dral. Please  your  father.  At  Bolt  Court,  "  much 
malignity  " 

To  Dr  Lawrence,  Jan.  20,  1780.  On  his  complaints. 
Consolation  on  the  loss  of  his  wife.  "Of  two 
mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  the  other."  "The 
continuity  of  being  is  lacerated" — recourse  to 
be  had  to  piety :  the  living  and  dead  are  in 
the  hands  of^God. 


To  Boswell,  April  8, 178a  Does  not  send  the  Chester- 
field letter.  Consoles  him  in  his  difficulties. 
Bewails  Beauclerk.  Dr  Percy  had  no  literary 
loss  from  the  fire.  Thrale  has  been  in  danger 
from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and  is  gone  to 
Bath.  Boswell  always  complaining  of  melan- 
choly. Should  never  mention  your  own  mental 
diseases.     Commission  about  Mrs  Stewart 

To  Mrs  Thrale,  May  i,  178a  Thrale  should  Uve  by 
rule  and  eat  abstinently.  The  musical  girl  should 
be  encouraged.  Mutiud  dislike  common,  where 
mutual  approbation  expected.  Never  heed 
criticism — rarely  an  author  is  hurt  by  criticism. 
Met  Melmoth  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  dis- 
Dute  reduced  him  to  a  whistle.  Glad  of  Mrs 
Montagu's  long  stay  at  Bath,  for  Mrs  Thrale's 
sake. 

To  Dr  Farmer,  May  25,  178a  Asks  for  dates,  etc, 
of  Poets  from  the  Oxford  Registers. 

To  Dr  Beattie,  August  21,  1780.  On  Dr  Beattie's 
health.  Advises  him  to  go  southwards.  He 
himself  is  better.  Mrs  Montagu  has  been  ill,  and 
Mr  Thrale  been  dangerously  disordered,  and 
withdrawn  from  business.  Sir  Joshua  and  sister 
well,  and  Davies  has  had  success  as  an  author, 
"generated  by  the  corruption  of  a  bookseller  " 

To  Boswell,  August  21,  1780.  Boswell  has  taken 
one  of  his  fits  of  taciturnity.  The  "  Lives"  going 
on.  The  Thrales  at  Bath.  His  house  in  great 
danger  during  the  riots.  Strahan  had  a  garrison 
in  his  house  for  a  fortnight  Mrs  Williams  went 
to  the  country.  Hopes  they  may  show  them- 
selves in  some  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa. 
In  the  meantime  let  them  play  no  trick,  and 
keep  up  kindness.  Introduces  Dr  Dunbar  of 
Aberdeen 

To  a  young  Clergyman,  August  30,  178a  Advises 
him  on  improprieties  in  reading  the  Services. 
On  borrowed  and  original  sermons.  Invent  first 
then  embellish.  Composition  of  sermons  not 
difficult  The  manners  of  the  parish  an  interest- 
ing subject.  Dr  Percy's  observation  that  you 
might  know  if  a  clergyman  were  resident  by  the 
civilised  manner  of  the  people.  Dr  Wheeler's 
experience  :  in  his  parish  a  woman  who  would 
not  go  to  sacrament  "  because  she  was  no 
scholar."  She  was  to  be  talked  to  in  own  style. 
Such  honest  or  holy  artifices  allowable.  Talk 
to  the  people  as  much  as  you  can. 

Address  for  Thrale  to  the  Electors  of  Southwark, 
September  5,  1780 

To  Boswell,  Oct.  17,  178a  Can't  travel  with  him 
this  year.  Thrale's  loss  of  health  lost  him  the 
Election.  To  go  to  Bath  with  him.  Mrs 
Boswell  no  ill-will  to  him.  Likes  Boswell's 
brother,  David.  His  own  health  better  than  it 
has  been  for  a  year 

To  Warren  Hastings,  Jan.  9,  1781.  Asks  his  support 
for  Hoole,  who  is  translating,  "  Ariosto  " 

To  Boswell,  March  14,  1781.  Hoped  he  had  got  rid 
of  all  *  *  this  hypocrisy  of  misery. "  *  *  What  have 
you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessity?"  Have 
finished  the  "Lives."  "Come  to  me,  dear 
Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as  happy  as  we  can." 

To  the  same,  March  18,  1781.  The  dropsy  has  about 
totally  run  away  by  God's  blessing.  The  asthma 
gives  little  trouble.  Mrs  Boswell's  letter  might 
draw  any  man,    "not  wholly  motionless,"   to 
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Auchenleck.  Mr  Pitt  will  have  great  power, 
but  what  he  has  to  give  must  be  preserved  for 
those  who  gave  and  who  supported  his  power. 
Commission  about  Mrs  Stewart  and  a  letter.  To 
procure  Baxter's  "  Anacreon,"  and  other  books 

To  Mrs  Porter,  April  12,  1781.  Life  full  of  troubles. 
Has  lost  Thrale.  Desire  to  see  LichHeld,  but 
acting  as  executor.  "  Let  us  try  to  live  so  that 
mortality  be  not  an  evil " 


To  Mrs  Strahan,  April  23,  1 781. 
the  death  of  her  son 


Consoling  her  on 


To  Langton,  June  16,  1781.  Acknowledging  invita- 
tion. The  "Lives"  published.  Mrs  Thrale  is 
disencumbered  of  her  brewhouse,  sold  for 
;f  135,00a     **  Is  the  nation  ruined  ?" 

To  Reynolds,  June  23,  1781.  Acknowledging  a 
"splendid  benefaction" 

To  Astle,  July  17,  1781.  On  not  returning  books. 
Praise  of  his  notes  on  King  Alfred 

To  Boswell,  Tan.  5,  1782.  Pleased  that  the  first 
letter  of  the  year  is  to  Boswell.  Health  "  totter- 
ing." Jaunt  to  Ashbourne  not  pleasant  Shall 
there  ever  be  another  "frolic"  like  the  one  to 
the  Hebrides? 

To  Dr  Lawrence,  Jan.  17,  1782.  Announcing  the 
manner  of  Levett's  death 

To  Mrs  Strahan,  Feb.  4,  1782.  His  house  a  melan- 
choly place ;  of  the  four  inmates,  one  dead,  two 
have  oangerous  illness,  he  himself  ill.  Glad  she 
is  going  to  Bath.  Her  fortune  is  good,  so  she  can 
do  so 

To  Malone,  Feb.  27,  1782.  Have  been  out  of  order, 
so  cannot  be  with  him  and  Dr  Farmer 

To  the  same.  Mar.  2,  1782.  "Hope  I  grow  better." 
This  "wild  adherence"  to  Chatterton  worse 
than  the  obstinate  defence  of  "Ossian,"  where 
there  was  a  national  pride.  The  Chatterton 
writings  but  saying  over  again  what  had  been 
said 

To  Mrs  Porter,  Mar.  2,  1782.  Left  Lichfield  ill,  had 
a  cold,  and  let  blood  three  times.  His  household 
ill.  Levett  dead ;  not  one  minute  passed  between 
health  and  death;  yet  sinful  to  be  gloomy. 
Levett  his  faithful  adherent  thirty  years 

To  the  same,  Mar.  19,  1782.  The  last  but  a  dull 
letter.  His  disorder  in  its  ninth  week,  blooded 
for  the  fourth  time.  In  the  summer  shall  visit 
Lichfield.  Found  Levett's  brother  by  advertis- 
ing. To  be  sick  and  see  nothing  but  sickness 
and  death  a  gloomy  state,  but  hope  for  better 
times 

To  Langton,  Mar.  20,  1782.  "Do  not  forget  me: 
friendship  should  not  die  away  by  negligence 
and  silence."  Loss  of  Thrale,  a  man  "  whose  eye 
for  fifteen  years  ever  turned  on  him  with  respect 
or  tenderness."  Mrs  Thrale  at  Strealham. 
Returned  to  his  house  where  were  two  sick 
women.  Was  thinking  of  Levett ;  how  he  would 
always  retain  him  about  him,  when  he  heard  of 
his  death.     Ill  for  eight  weeks 

To  Hector,  Mar.  21,  1782.  Returned  from  Birming- 
ham, and  found  nothing  but  ill  health.  A  cold 
has  hung  eight  weeks  upon  me— fifty  ounces  of 


blood  taken.     Than  his  "Lives,"  nothing  more 

generally  commended.       To  take  care  of  his 
ealth 

To  the  same  (no  date).  They  should  cling  to  each 
other  naturally.  "  You  have  a  sister,  but  I  no 
natural  friend  left"  "From  my  twentieth  year  my 
health  has  seldom  afforded  me  a  single  day  of 
ease,  now  at  least  not  worse."  Hope  to  be  in 
Stafibrdshire  again  this  autumn 

To  Boswell,  Mar.  28,  1782.  "  Let  us  pray  for  each 
other."  On  Boswell's  prospects;  dissuades  him 
from  coming  to  London,  on  borrowed  money; 
yet  povert]^  is  so  great  an  evil-— you  must  get  a 
place  or  pine  in  penury.  Sorry  to  find  Boswell 
has  gone  the  whole  length  of  his  credit  Live 
on  what  you  have — on  less,  if  you  can.  "  The 
Beauties  of  Johnson."    "  The  Deformities." 

To  Dr  Lawrence  (in  Latin),  Maiis  Calendis  1782. 
"Novem  frigus,  nova  tussis,"  etc.^  to  send 
Holder,  the  apothecary,  to  him 

To  Rev.  Mr ^  May  15,  1782.     Explaining  a 

passage  in  his  vrritings  that  appeared  to  recom- 
mend suicide 

To  Boswell,  June  3,  1782.  Earnestness  and  tender- 
ness of  BosweU's  letter.  He  himself  had  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  a  catarrhous  cough.  Going 
to  Oxford  for  relief.  Repeats  his  advice  on  not 
getting  into  debt    The  evils  of  poverty 

To  Perkins,  July  38,  1782.  Rules  on  his  going  a 
journey.  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head.  Don't 
think  of  frugality.  Health  the  main  point.  Don't 
fatigue  yourself.  Take  a  dav's  rest  now  and  then. 
Get  a  smart  sea  sickness  il  you  can,  but  the  first 
rule  is  the  principal  one 

To  Boswell,  Aug.  24,  1782.  About  their  meeting 
in  Ashbourne  or  in  town.  This  year  had  been  very 
heavy.     The  "  Lives  "  reprinting 

To  the  same.  Sept  7, 1782.  Moved  by  the  news  of 
Lord  Auchinleck's  death.  Consolation.  Advice 
on  Bosweirs  new  station.  Not  to  go  in  debt  Be 
kind  to  old  servants,  and  secure  the  goodwill  of 
agents,  factors,  etc     Rasay  has  been  here 

To  Mrs  Boswell,  Sept  7,  1782.  Rarely  so  pleased 
as  with  her  invitation  to  Auchinleck;  but  his 
health  in  the  way.     She  must  take  care  of  hers 

To  Metcalfe,  Oct  3,  1782.  Declining  an  offer  of  hit 
carriage  "without  Mr  Metcalfe's  company" 

To  Reynolds,  Nov.  14,  1782.  Affectionately  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  recovery 

To  Boswell,  Dec.  7,  1782.  P^issed  the  whole  year  in 
a  succession  of  disorders.  Went  to  Brighton,  and 
is  belter.  But  health  after  seventy  has  a  different 
meaning.  "He  that  lives  must  prow  old." 
Rather  angry  at  Bosweirs  silence.  Warns  him 
against  poverty.  New  edition  of  "The  Lives." 
Mrs  Thrale  at  Argyle  Sueet  Sir  Joshua  out  of 
order,  but  now  well 

To  Rev.  M.  Wilson,  Dec  31,  1782.  Thanking  him 
for  a  Dedication.  His  book  (an  "  Archaeological 
Dictionary  ")  "  evidently  wanted  " 

To  Boswell  (extract).  Delighted  with  his  activity  at 
Auchinleck.  Enjoining  saving  habits :  "  no  man 
can  help  others  that  wants  help  himself" 
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To  Reynolds,  April  12,  17S3.  Appealing  for  Lowe's 
picture  to  be  admitted  to  the  Academy 

To  Barry,  April  12, 1783.    On  the  same  subject 

To  Reynolds,  May  2,  1783.  In  behalf  of  Mr 
Cruikshanks  (sic),  who  wished  to  succeed  Dr 
Hunter  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal 
Academy 

To  Windham,  May  31,  1783.  Introducing  Philips, 
fiither  of  Mrs  Crouch,  the  singer 

To  Reynolds,  June  2,  1783.  Asking  for  the  ad- 
mission of  young  Pftterson,  his  godson,  to  the 
Academy  School 

To  Dr  Taylor,  June  17,  1783.    Giving  an  account  of 

his  para]]rtic  seizure  on  June  17 
To  Davies,  June  18,  1783.    On  the  same 
To  Mrs  Thrale,  June  19,  1783.    On  the  same 
To  Boswell,  July  3,  1783.    On  the  same ;  but  now 

considered  cured 
To  Mrs  Porter,  July  5,  1783.    On  the  same.    Going 

into  Kent    '  *  Let  us  pray  for  one  another. "    I  live 

now  in  a  melancholy  way,  "The  world  passes 

away  and  we  are  passing  with  it " 

To  Miss  Lawrence  (extracts),  July  22,  1783  (n).  So 
elad  of  her  fi&ther's  recovery — not  vigorous,  but 
better.  Aug  26,  1782,  on  improvement  in  her 
fiither's  state.  Feb.  4,  1783,  his  own  condition 
improved 

To  Dr  Brocklesby,  Aug.  29, 1783.  Giving  an  account 
of  himself  on  his  journey  to  Salisbury.  Not 
wearied 

To  Langton,  Sept.  29,  1783.  Excuses.  *'Went  to 
Wiltshire,  there  employed  in  palliating  mv  own 
malady."  Disease  produces  much  selfishness. 
Has  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  complaint 

To  the  same  (extract).  Is  helpless  as  an  infant. 
Miss  Williams  left  her  little  substance  to  a 
charity  school 

To  Boswell,  Sept.  30,  1783.  Baxter's  "Anacreon" 
a  very  uncommon  book 

To  Mrs  Porter,  Nov.  10,  1783.  On  the  death  of  Mr 
Porter.  The  death  of  a  friend  is  always  un- 
expected. He  was  a  thinker  and  a  religious  man. 
Last  month  died  Mrs  Williams,  for  thirty  years 
in  the  place  of  a  sister.  During  the  two  last 
under  pressure  of  successive  diseases.  Lately 
had  the  gout  with  some  severity.  As  our  friends 
die  daily  round  us  we  must  cling  closer  and  pray 
for  one  another 

To  Mr  W.  Gerard  Hamilton,  Nov.  19,  1783. 
Thanks  for  his  **  generous  offers."  Entreats  that 
his  refusal  be  not  put  down  to  "  sullenness  or 

Eride."  His  sickness,  owing  to  the  kindness  of 
is  physicians,  of  little  expense  to  him.  But  if 
unexpected  exigence  should  arise,  he  will  apply 
to  him 

To  Mrs  Chapone,  Nov.  28,  1783.  Criticism  on 
Lord  Carlisle's  play,  "The  Father's  Revenge," 
sent  to  him  in  MS. 

To  Mrs  Porter,  Nov.  29,  1783.  Omission  of  con- 
dolences no  great  crime.  His  nights  are 
miserably  restless,  and  his  days  therefore  heavy ; 
but  tries  to  hold  his  head  as  high  as  he  can. 
Sorry  her  health  is  not  good,  but  she  must 
submit  to  the  Eternal  Goodness 


To  Reynolds,  Dec.  4,  1783.  Asking  him  to  join  the 
Essex  Head  Club 

To  Boswell,  Dec  24,  1783.  Neglect  of  Boswell  by 
his  great  friends    Disastrous  state  of  politics 

To  Dilly,  Tan.  6,  1784.  Asking  that  the  "  Burton 
Books'*  be  procured  for  him,  and  "Baxter's  Call " 

To  Perkins,  Jan.  21,  1784.     Asking  him  to  call 

To  R.  Clark,  Jan.  27,  1784.  On  his  taking  the 
chair  at  the  Essex  Head  Club.    Forfeits,  etc. 

To  Boswell,  Feb.  11,  1784.  Seized  at  Essex  Head 
Club  with  a  spasmodic  asthma,  and  confined 
to  his  house  eight  weeks.  Nights  bad.  Would 
like  to  go  abroad  to  a  warmer  climate.  Ramsay 
recovered  his  limbs  in  Italy.  Fielding  was  sent 
to  Lisbon.  "  Forgive  a  man  struggling  with 
disease,"  his  neglect  of  politics  and  B<Mwell's 
pamphlet    To  a^  your  physicians  about  my  case 

To  the  same,  March  2.  1784.  Acknowledges  the 
opinion  of  the  Scotch  physicians.  Thanks  to  Sir 
A.  Dick 

To  Langton,  March  27,  April  8,  and  April  13,  1784. 
Troublesome  cough  from  standing  at  an  open 
window.  At  eightv  Sir  J.  Floyer  when  asked 
his  age  replied,  "Go  look."  Remedy  for  Miss 
Langton.  April  8  (extract),  "The  man  so 
busy  about  addrer>ses  is  our  Boswell.  Let  me 
have  your  prayers."  April  13  (extract),  about 
his  health.    "  God  has  wonderfully  restored  me  " 

To  Boswell,  March  30,  1784.  Boswell  did  right  to 
hasten  home  when  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
Advice  on  his  entering  on  politics  and  elections. 
Above  all,  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong 
liquors.  "One  nignt's  drunkenness  may  defeat 
the  labours  of  forty  days."  All  busy  here.  Fox 
Stands,  etc 

To  Ozias  Humphrv,  April  5,  1784.  About  young 
Paterson  and  the  Academy  School 

To  the  same,  April  10,  1784.     On  the  same  matter 

To  Dr  Taylor,  April  12,  1784.  Anxious  to  hear  from 
him.  "I  want  every  comfort."  His  life  was 
solitary  and  cheerless.  Still  weak,  and  have  not 
passed  the  door  since  Dec.  13.  Received  the 
Sacrament  at  home.  The  approach  of  death 
very  dreadful.  "No  friend  now  living  of  my 
youth  but  you  and  Hector  " 

To  Lord  Portmore,  April  13,  1784.  Thanks  him  for 
his  enquiry 

To  Mrs  Porter,  April  26,  1784 

To  Miss  Jane  Langton,  a  child.  May  10,  1784.  Glad 
she  writes  so  well.  Hopes  when  older  she  will 
learn  arithmetic  "  Say  your  prayers  and  read 
the  Bible" 

To  Orias  Humphry,  May  31,  1784.  Thanking;  him, 
and  asking  him  to  let  his  godson  see  him  at  his 
work 

To  Boswell,  June  ii,  1784  (extract).  (This  date 
must  be  a  mistake,  as  Boswell  was  with  him  that 
day  in  London).  Warning  him  that  "the  first 
approach  to  riches  is  security  from  poverty." 
Makes  his  keeping  within  his  income  a  con- 
dition of  his  coming  to  live  in  London.  Debates 
the  point 

To  Reynolds,  July  6,  1784  (extract).  On  the  applica- 
tion for  an  increase  of  his  pension.  Wishes  not 
to  be  misunderstood  by  the  Chancellor,  and  ex- 
plains his  views 
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To  Key.  Mr  Bagshaw,  July  I3,  1784.  Asking  him 
to  allow  a  stone  to  be  placed  over  bis  wife 

To  Langton,  July  12,  1784.  Complaining  of  neglect 
"  You  are  not  oppressed  by  sickness,    etc 

To  a  number  of  Correspondents.  Extracts  from  his 
letters : 

To  Dr  Brocklesby,  July  20,  1784.  Stayed  five  days 
at  Lichfield.  The  asthma.  Floyer's  book. 
His  systems.  July  31 :  Loss  of  Mr  Allen,  the 
printer,  *'  one  of  his  best  and  tenderest  friends." 
''Loth to  think  I  grow  worse."  Aug.  5:  Thanks 
for  good  offices.  Aug.  12:  His  malady.  Aug.  14: 
On  the  same.  Aug.  16:  "better,  I  hope,  and 
better."  A  very  literal  dinner.  Favoured  with 
a  degree  of  ease.  Nights  sleepless  and  the  water 
rises.  Aug.  19:  AsQima  relaxing.  Dr  James' 
Powder.  Aug.  21:  The  balloon.  Aug.  26: 
Vacancy  of  his  life.  Gloom  and  depression. 
Sept.  2 :  Windham  here.  Came  forty  miles  out 
of  his  way.  Nature  is  recovering  her  original 
powers.  Sept.  9:  At  ChaUworth  on  Monday; 
kindly  received.  Sept  1 1 :  Better,  except  as  to 
sleep.  A  short  walk.  Sept  16:  Growing  weary 
of  solitude.  Sept  29:  Three  letters  about  the 
balloon.  This  last  month  better  than  the  former. 
Hope  to  run  about  the  town  on  my  own  legs. 
Oct  6:  On  the  balloon.  Oct  25:  Now  not 
weaker.    Town  is  my  element 

To  Reynolds,  July  21,  1784.  Describes  a  sudden 
remission  of  his  asthma.  Still  weak.  Sept  2 : 
Breath  easier,  etc.  Sept  9 :  On  the  refusal  as  to 
his  pension,  and  the  Chancellor's  liberality. 
Encloses  a  letter  for  him.  At  Chatsworth.  Met 
young  Burke.  •*  The  dinner  was  public"  Sept 
18:  Legs  weak.  The  balloon.  Oct  2:  The 
refusal  I  did  not  expect,  but  doubted  "  whether 
the  Chancellor  had  so  much  tenderness  for  me  as 
to  ask."    Refers  to  Reynolds*  loss  of  place. 

To  Boswell,  July  26,  1784  (extract).  Wished  he 
could  have  stayed  and  pressed  the  business 

To  the  same,  July  26,  1 784  (extract).  "  Found  at  Ash- 
bourne a  half-built  house  of  very  uncomfortable 
appearance."  Wonders  that  a  man  of  seventy- 
three  should  pass  his  remaining  life  in  ruins  and 
rubbish.  ''The  doctor  is  busy  in  his  fields, 
and  goes  to  bed  at  nine."  His  Whole  system 
different  so  has  to  seek  amusement  within 
myself.  Bids  Boswell  write  often  and  write  like 
a  man.    Considers  his  fidelity  and  tenderness  a 

great  part  of  the  comfort  that  is  left  to  him. 
incerely  wishes  "we  could  be  nearer  to  each 
other.     Life  is  very  short,"  etc. 

To  Boswell,  July  28,  1784.  The  previous  letter 
contains  the  truth ;  and  truth  kindly  intended. 
**  Make  the  most  of  your  lot  Compare  yourself 
not  with  them  above  you  but  with  those  below." 
"  Be  well  when  you  are  not  ill,  and  pleased  when 
you  are  not  angry."  Loves  him  with  great  ardour 
and  sincerity 

To  Dr  Bumey,  Aug.  2,  1784.  "  I  struggle  hard  for 
life."    Driven  twenty-four  miles,  **  but  who  can 


run  the  race  with  death?"  Sept  4:  Nothing 
deserves  more  compassion  than  wrong  conduct 
with  good  meaning.  Nov.  I :  Dr  Bumey's  book. 
Caution  in  adjusting  narratives.  "Some  tell  what 
they  do  not  know ;  others  Quite  indifferent  to  the 
truth."    Cannot  boast  of  advancement  in  health 

To  Hoole,  Aug.  7,  1784.  Ashbourne  news.  Two 
robbers  hanged  ^emselves  in  their  cells.  Aug. 
13:  The  balloon.  Sept  4:  Our  acquaintance  a 
long  one 

To  Heely,  Aug.  12,  1784.    Sending  him  relief 

To  Davies,  Aug.  14, 1784.     His  health  and  sufferings 

To  G.  Nicol,  Aug.  19,   1784.      His  maladies 

To  Cruikshank,  Aug.  19, 1784.  His  health  and  suffer- 
ings 

To  Langton,  Aug.  25,  1784.  Got  to  Lichfield  in  a 
coach  in  two  days,  little  fetigued.  Complaints  of 
his  sufferings.     Does  not  want  his  money  repaid. 

To  Windham,  Aug.  1784.    "What  can  a  sick  man  say 

but  that  he  is  sick."    Thoughts  all  on  himself. 

Oct.  2 :  "  A  sick  man  wishes  to  be  where  he  is 

not,"  etc. 
To  R^nolds,  Sept.  9,  1784.    Thanking  him  for  his 

efforts  about  the  pension,  and  enclosing  his  letter 

to  the  Chancellor 

To  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Thorlow,  Sept  1784. 
Gratefully  declines  his  offer  of  an  advance  on 
mortgage  of  Johnson's  pension.  Explains  how 
he  stands,  not  wishing  to  be  thought  to  advance 
a  false  claim,  "solicited  without  my  knowledge, 
yet  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal."  Not 
disappointed  as  he  had  not  "  rioted  in  hope  " 

To  Perkins,  Oct  4,  1784.  Struggling  with  hit  dis- 
eases.    Breath  obstructed. 

To  Gerard  Hamilton.  Oct.  20,  1784.  Thanks  for 
Hamilton's  interest  in  his  af&urs  hi  the  spring. 
His  maladies  and  sufferings. 

To  J.  Nichols,  Oct.  20,  1784.  Sorry  not  to  have 
met  him  at  Lichfield.  Pleased  with  Bowyei^s 
"Life."    Allen's  death.    Weak  and  sleepless 

To  John  Paradise,  Oct  27,  1784.    His  maladies 

To  Boswell,  Nov.  5, 1784.  Legs  weak,  breath  short, 
and  the  water  increasing.  "  Your  letters  used 
to  relieve.  Are  you  sick  or  are  3WU  sullen? 
Drive  it  away.  Of  the  short  life  we  have,  make 
the  best  use,*'  etc 

To  Hector,  Nov.  17,  1784.  Went  to  Oxford.  Sent 
Francis  to  see  the  balloon.  Taking  squills,  but 
whatever  be  their  efficacy  "  this  world  must  pass 
away  soon."  "God  have  mercy  on  us,  for  the 
sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 

To  Green,  Dec.  2,  1784.  Enclosing  epitaph  for  hit 
fi&ther,  and  ten  pounds  for  a  stone  to  be  laid 
in  St  Michael's  Church 

To  Mrs  Porter,  Dec.  2,  1784.  Very  ill,  and  desires 
her  prayers.  She  is  to  pay  Green  ^  la  Laid  a 
stone  over  Tetty.  "What  care  will  be  taken  of 
us,  who  can  tell  ?  Mav  God  pardon  and  bless  oi, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake^' 


The  reader  who  is  not  disposed  to  go  steadily  through 
the  work  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  luive  the  opinion  of 
an  expert,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  call  myself  in  this 
matter,  as  to  what  are  the  most  striking  sjAd  dramaiie 


passages.  Such  are :  Boswell's  account  of  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Sage,  g^ven  in  a  most  natural  and 
unaffected  manner  (9S)*  His  account  of  Johnson's 
interview   with  the   King  (133),  where  we   almost 
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teen  to  be  listening.  Boswell's  dinner  to  JdhnioOi 
Goldsmiih,  Garrick,  Reynolds,  tnd  others,  most 
amusing  (145).  Dtlly*s  dinner  of  May  7,  I773t  with 
the  spirited  discnssion  on  Toleration  with  Dr  Mayo, 
and  others  ( 193).  The  *'  jaunt "  to  Oxford,  in  March 
1776  (247),  where  we  have  Johnson  in  his  best  spirits 
en  voyagt ;  also  the  capital  scene  with  "honest 
George  Catcott,  the  pewterer,"  described  with  almost 
Pickwickian  humour,  under  the  date  of  April  1776; 
also  scenes  at  Birmingham  and  Lichfield  (252,  254). 
The  delightful  visit  of  Boswell  to  Ashbourne  (298), 
where  he  has  caught  the  "local  colour  "  of  the  place. 
The  very  striking  account  of  the  Qub  Meeting  of 
April  5,  1778,  ana  the  interesting  discussions  in  which 
Burke  and  others  talked  with  much  effect  (326). 
The  quarrel  of  Johnson  and  Dr  Percy  in  April  1778 
(337)»  *nd  Boswell's  awkward  attempt  at  reconcile- 
ment— both  amusingly  told.  The  dinner  and  dis- 
cussion with  Mrs  Knowles  the  Quakeress  (341).  The 
last  "  jaunt  ^  to  Oxford  in  1784,  and  the  home 
discussions  with  l>r  Adams  and  his  daughter  (468), 
and  Boswell's  final  parting  with  Johnson  pathetically 
described  (483).  Last,  and  best  of  all,  we  have  the 
admirably  graphic  scene,  conceived  in  the  finest 
comedy  spirit,  of  the  dinner  at  Dilly's  on  Mav  15, 
1776,  at  which  Boswell  contrived  that  Johnson  should 
meet  Wilkes.  The  way  in  which  the  characters 
are  touched  and  stand  out  is  marvellous,  and  shows 
Boswell  to  have  been  an  artist  of  the  first  rank. 

In  the  Hebrides  Tour  there  is  even  more  spirit 
and  variety,  and  quite  a  dramatic  "movement."  A 
pleasant  scene  is  the  showing  to  Johnson  the  "lions" 
of  Edinburgh  (445 )»  where  the  exact  tone  of  that 
charming  diy  has  been  caught.    The  meeting  with 


Loid  Monboddo  (554),  that  eccentric  person  befaif  ad- 
mirably sketched.  The  visit  to  Lord  Errol's  (560), 
also  the  visit  to  Rasay  (579).  All  the  account  of 
Dunvegan,  Lady  M'Leod,  etc.  (393).  The  dramatic 
and  stormy  voyage  from  Ostig  to  Mull  (61 0.  The 
capital  discussion  between  J^nson  and  the  grim 
Reverend  Hector  M'Lean,  like  a  bit  of  the  "Man 
of  the  Worid  "  (618).  The  animated  scenes  at  Inver- 
ary  Castle  (638). 

There  are  also  many  little  short  sketches, 
touched  with  infinite  point  and  humour :  such  as  the 
story  of  the  "Ambassador  nys  well,"  and  the 
scene  where  the  Sage  awes  the  company,  after  nying 
that  the  woman  had  "  a  bottom  of  sense,"  when  "  we 
all  nt  composed  as  at  a  funeral "  (415). 

Still  more  interesting  is  Boswell's  remarkable  power 
of  touching  ekaracttr.  The  best  drawn  and  the  most 
difficult  to  draw  is  perhaps  that  of  Goldsmith — whose 
simplicity,  awkwardness,  thoroughly  Irish  "giving 
himself  away,"  by  which  all  know  and  love  him,  are 
known  to  us  entirely  through  Boswell's  masterly 
sketch.  Johnson  said  that  he  talked  like  poor  Poll, 
but  here  we  have  his  actual  talk.  After  Goldsmith 
we  would  put  Garrick.  These  are  the  two  l)est 
Mra  Thrale  is  in  a  different  vein,  and  admirable, 
Burke  and  Reynolds  are  more  or  less  colourless.  Dr 
Percy  is  excellent  Best  of  all  is  Boswell  himself, 
one  of  the  oddest  revelations  of  natural  weakness, 
revealed  unconsdously,  that  can  be  found.  The 
"  life "  is  indeed  the  life  of  Johnson,  but  as  has 
been  hinted  at,  at  the  close  of  the  notes,  Boswell  was 
at  the  same  time  writing  his  own  psychological  life, 

E leading   his    great  friend's  authority  for  his  own 
ipses  and  "  anfractuosities." 
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PERCY  FITZGERALD. 


^^^^^  —  11  ■!  irgj 


Thb  Pubushrrs  of  this  Work  desire  to  state  that  they  had  origifially 
intended  issuing  it  in  a  smaller  form^  witfiout  either  Notes^  Biographies^  or 
Index^  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  adequately  remunerating  a  responsible 
Editor  for  undertaking  such  work  in  the  case  of  so  cheap  a  reprint 

They  had  decided  upon  this  course  as  being  preferable  to  that  of  placing 
tJu  Work  in  the  hands  of  an  incofnpetent  Editor,  as  is  too  often  done  in 
such  cases. 

Mr  Fitzgerald,  however,  generously  came  to  their  assistance  and  offered 
to  undertake  the  work  gratuitously. 

The  vast  labour  involved  can  perhaps  be  hardly  appreciated  exc^t  by 
one  who  has  seen  the  Work  through  the  Press.  TJu  Publishers  feel  sure, 
however,  that  all  Readers  will  be  grateful  for  the  finished  result,  and  they 
desire  themselves  to  place  on  record  their  admiration  of  an  instance  of 
devotion  to  Literature  that  lias  not  many  parallels  in  history. 


BOOK  LOVERS'   CLASSICS. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

On  "  THE  FICJR  OF  JVAKEFIELDr 

^KAXCHESTE%  gUARDlAN.-^  K  beauUfnUy  printed  and   wonderfaUr 

cheap  facsimile." 
yirCWB^.— "A  irery  attractiTe  edition." 
CHURCH  77Af£5:— ''BeaittifuUy  printed,  UitefnUy  bound  ....  it  would  be 

difficult  to  conceive  a  more  worthy  repreaenutive  of  Goldsmith's  immortal 

work." 

On  **  GULLIVER'S    TRJ^ELSJ" 

9MA^CHESTE%  GUARDIAN,'-*'A  marveUoosly  cheap  and  taking  reprint" 
TI^fES.—'*^  The  book  is  handy  in  shape,  and  the  print  is  excellent." 
PALL  fMALL, — **  A  verbatim  reprint .  .  .  exceedingly  well  bound.** 


THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.     By  Ouvbr  Goldsmith, 

with  careful  reproductions  of  the  whole  of  the  Illustrations  by  William 
MuLaiAor,  R.A.  A  facsimile  and  verbatim  reprint  of  the  First  Mulready 
Edition.     320  pages,  large  crown  8vo. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  By  Jonathan  Swift,  with  re- 
prodactions  of  the  original  plates.  A  verbatim  repriot  of  the  First  Edition. 
320  pages.     Uniform  with  the  Vicar  or  WAxsrixLO. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  with  Sixteen  Full-pagk 
Illustrations,  specially  drawn  for  this  edition  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON 
and  separately  printed  on  the  finest-surfaced  plate  paper,  and  inserted  in 
the  volume.     320  pages.     Uniform  with  the  Vicar  <yr  Wakefield. 


•^*  TAr  abovt  tttorkt  are  all  re-ut  fivm  nnif  tyft^  xvitA  title-paget  in  red  and 
Uackj  designed  by  J.  Walter  West,  and  are  printed  oh  cAoice  f>af>er^  and 
hound  in  txto  styles: 

{a)   Cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered  on  back,  gilt  top,  and  gilt  panel  on 
front,  price  2/6. 

(^)   Cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered  on  back  and  front,  gilt  edges,  and  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  gold  on  front  and  back,  price  3/6. 


THE   APOLLO   POETS. 

A  Siriij  9f  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE  rf  the  Classic  Poets 

TkX   TsXTt   HATK   ALL   BEEN   COLLATKD  Wim   TUB    OTMOn*   CAM. 


The  feUowinf  it  a  List  of  the  Five  Volumes  which  are  now  ready  t 

THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    HENRY 
WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 


SUMPTUOUSir   PRODUCED    IN    E^ERr 
PARTICULAR. 

^a(h  Work  is  reset  from  new  type.      Designed  title-pages  and 
other  ornaments  in  red  and  hlaek. 


Size  :    Extra  large  Demy  %vo^  6\  by  9  inches. 

Paper  :   JVhite  high-class  Antique  Laid. 

Binding  :  Solidly  bounds  with  heavy  bevelled  boards^  in 
Red  Buckram  specially  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
posCy  with  inlaid  panel  on  the  fronts  and  richly 
decorated  with  gold  on  front  and  back^  and  gilt  top. 

Each  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Price  :   3  J.  bd.  per  Volume. 


•,•  The  whole  British  Press  have  ratified  the  Publishers' 
contention  that  their  '^Falstaff  EornoN  op  Shakespearb" 
(see  pp.  15,  16)  was  the  cheapest  book  the  world  had  yet  seen , 
but  they  are  confident  that  the  above  series  will  rival,  if  it  does 
not  surpass,  even  their  FalstafT  Shakespeare  in  value* 


THE  CHEAPEST  BOOKS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Volumes  ALRSAor  Publishbd. 
THE     LIFE    AND     ADVENTURES    OF    ROBINSON 

CRUSOE.  A  verbatim  reprint  of  Stotkakd's  EditioB  of  i8zo,  with  re- 
productions of  the  2u  Engnvingi,  tepantely  printed  upon  plate  paper,  and 
inaerted  in  the  VolomCi    384  paget.    Demy  Svo  (8|  x  5I  mches). 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  A  re- 
print of  the  First  Edition  of  Lane's  Translation  from  the  Arabic,  with  the 
addition  of  Aladdin  and  Au  Baba,  tslcen  from  another  sooroe.  512  pp. 
Uniform  with  Robinson  Cbdsoi. 

UNCLE    TOM'S    CABIN,    ^y  Habbibt  Bbechbb  Stowb, 

with  a  Frontispiece  by  Gkoscb  Civikshank.  A  verbatim  reprint  of  the 
First  English  Edition.    320  pages.    Uniform  with  Robinson  Causoi. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.     With 

Chronology,  Memoranda,  Glossary,  and  copious  Index.  Edittd  by  John 
Fawsidb.  556  pages.  With  a  Frontispiece  Portrsit  of  the  Author  by 
Albzanobb  Nasmytn.    Uniform  with  Robinson  Cbusob. 

THE    SWISS   FAMILY   ROBINSON.     By  Johann   David 

Wyss.  With  eight  new  full-page  Illustrations,  specially  drawn  for  this 
edition  by  Ricmasd  Mathkb,  separately  printed  upon  plate  paper  and 
inserted  in  the  volume.     320  pages.     Uniform  with  Robinmn  Causob. 

THE    COUNT    OF    MONTE-CRISTO.      By    Alexandre 
Dumas.     The  entire  text.     576  pages.    Uniform  with  Robjnson  Crusojc. 


NBIV   yOLUMBS. 
THE   HISTORY   OF  TOM   JONES.     A  Foundling.     B7 

Henry  Fiklding.  A  verbatim  and  unbowdleriscd  reprint  of  the  First 
Edition  (1749),  51  z  pages,  with  Frontispiece  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Uniform  with  Robjnson  Crusob. 

THE   ROMANCE    OF   WAR.      B7  James   Grant.     With 

Frootispiece  Portrait  of  the  Author.  480  pages.  Uniform  with  Robinson 
Crusok. 


bUckf  Mnd  art  prmted  on  cAoia  sntique  laid  paper^  and  bound  in  two  ttylti : 

{a)   Cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered  on  back,  pria  2/-^ 

{6)   Cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered  on  back,  gilt  edges,  and  profusely  d«cv> 
rated  with  gold  on  front  and  back,  price  3/6. 


The   Cheapest  Shakespeare  ever  issued. 

THE    MOST    ACCURATE   TEXT. 


THB 


COMPLETE    WORKS 

or 

William  Shakespeare. 

THE    FALSTAFF    EDITION. 


The  Tempest  [Verona. 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
The  Merry  Wivet  of  Wind- 
Measure  for  Measure,  [sor. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Love's  Labour 's  Lost. 
A  Midsummer-Night's 

Dream. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
As  You  Like  It 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well 
Twelfth  Night  5  or.  What 

You  Will 
The  Winter's  Tale,    fjohn. 
The  Life  and  Death  otKing 


Content0» 

The  Life  and  Death  of  King 

Richard  IL  [Henry  IV. 
the  First  Part  of  King 
The  Second  Part  of  King 

Henry  IV. 
The  Life  of  King  Henry  V. 
The   First   Part  of  King 

Henry  VI.  [Henry  VL 
The  Second  Part  of  King 
The  Third  Part  of  King 

Henry  VL  [Richard  III. 
The  Tragedy  of  King 
The  Famous  History  of  the 

Life  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Coriolanns. 
Titus  Andronicos. 


Romeo  and  Juliet 
Timon  of  Athens. 
Julius  Caesar. 
Macbeth.  [mark. 

Hamlet,   Prince   of  Den- 
King  Lear. 

Othello,theMoorof  Venice. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Cymbeline. 
Pericles. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

The  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Sonnets. 

A  Lover's  Complaint. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

The  Phoenix  &  the  Turtle. 


In  tkitf  tht  ^  Falstatp  "  EomoN  efShaketfeare**  wori(i,  tht  vrdtr  in  toJUcA  tht  ffrnft 
org  presented  h  that  of  tht  fir  it  filio  Edition  0/1623,  ^^  PericUsy"  ^hiek  x^as  not  incimitd 
in  that  Edition^  and  the  'FoemSj  being  added  at  the  §nd  of  the  volume.  No  new  reading  of  the 
text  it  attempted  i  and  only  those  variations  from  the  text  of  the  early  Editions  are  mcludei 
tfhich  have  been  accepted  by  the  best  Sha^sperian  critics.  The  tasi(  of  the  present  editor  ha* 
consisted  solely  in  the  choice  between  the  readings  oftAeu  critics  x^here  they  disagru.  For 
the  most  part  the  text  of  Melius  has  been  followed. 

In  one  large,  hanilioma^  and  well-daflgxiad  Vidnina. 
BIZE : — Large  Super  Royal  8vo,  10^  by  7 J  inches. 
TYPE :— Re-set  from  New  Bourqbois  Typs  of  the  same  fount  as  this 

line  is  printed  from,  and  printed  with  large  margins. 
PAPER : — Choice  Antique  laid. 

TITLE-PAGE  designed  by  Richaed  Mathzk,  and  printed  in  red  and  black. 
BOUND  in  dark  scarlet  cloth  of  the  best  quality,  with  label  in  red  and  black. 

1104  Pages.     Pricf  3/6.     Offering  absolutelv  unique  valve. 


PReSS    JND    OTHeR    OPINIONS 

ON   THE 

FALSTAFF    SHAKESPEARE. 

(For  •AdvertUtmtntf  m  freetdmi  P'^V*) 

Mr.  eiAOSTOHS  layi  of  the  **Falitaff  BhskeipMrei"  in  a  note 
dated  November  IStli,  1896: 

**  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  courtety  in  sending  me  vonr  new  and  remark- 
able edition  of  Shakespeare,  which,  in  itself,  gives  a  starthng  proof  of  the  great 
resalu  that  British  enterprise  is  able  to  achieve  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 
^  Yours  very  futhfiOly, 

{Signed)        "W.  E.  GLADSTONE." 

PRESS     OPINIONS. 

NtwcastU  Dmify  CAnmicU.-^*,  .  .  The  cheapest  book  ever  sold  for  money.  A  book 
as  big  as  a  family  Bible.  In  all  tha  populous  world  of  books  there  is  nothing  like  this 
impressive  reprint. " 

PaU  Mail  GoMiU,'^" ....  A  manrd  of  cheapoesa  .  .  .  good  paper,  claan-cut  type, 
and  stout  binding." 

.S'/or.— "  This  remarkable  work.  There  is  nothing  abont  it— iiaper,  pvintiDg,  binding, 
or  arrangement— to  suggest  whv  the  edition  should  be  poblishea  at  so  low  a  figure." 

GUifom  Herald.— '^  .  .  Wooderful  value.  .  .  .  Will  be  fonnd  a  blessing  to  the  eyes 
when  compared  to  cheap  editions  in  smaller  type." 

ScottmoH,—^* .  .  .  One  wonders  how  such  a  '  bulk  of  wit  and  wisdom  *  as  this  Falstaff 
Edition  can  be  put  out  at  the  price." 

Shrffitld  Daily  TtUgraph,—**  No  more  remarkable  book  has  been  published  within 
our  time." 

Guardimn,—^*  It  is  handsome,  well  printed,  and  everything  that  a  single  volume  can  be." 

Methodist  Rtcprdtr.—** ,  .  .  The  cheapest  book  ever  issued.  .  .  .  Worthy  of  any 
man's  bookshelves." 

Methodist  Tidmos,—" .  .  .  The  cheapest  book  in  the  worid.  It  is  literally  the  most 
marvellous  three^uid-stxpence  worth  we  have  ever  seen." 

Dumdto  Advortisor.—  * ,  .  .  A  marvel  of  cheapness. * 

Bookuli€r,—>*  .  .  .  Most  astoundbgly  cheapw  .  .  .  Good  clear  type,  thick  toned 
paoer,  title-page  in  red  and  black,  and  tastefully  bound." 

NratfsimU.—*^ ,  .  .  The  most  marvellous  three-and-stjpenny  book  ever  issued." 

Ptrtkskire  Advsrtisor.—**  Thu  is  the  best  edition  that  has  yet  appeared^it  is  a 
marvel  of  cheapness.    The  type  is  beautiful  and  distinct." 

GloU.—** ,  .  .  Altogether  desirable." 

New  Saturday.— *^ .  .  .  Amazingljr  cheap." 

GenilewomaH.—**T\xt  price  is  sunply  absurd." 

Christian  Comtiumweaitk.—** ...  In  every  sense  admirable." 

Om//m.—"  About  the  most  wonderful  three-and-sixpence  worth  that  was  ever  published." 

British  Weekly.—** ...  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  ever  been  anything  like  the 
Falsuff  Shakespeare." 

Liverpool  Mercury. — "  ...  A  marvel  of  excellence  and  cheapness  combined." 

Black  and  White.—**.  .  .  Worthy  a  place  in  auy  library." 

Vanity  Fair.—** .  .  .  Cheap,  yet  exceedingly  well  done.  ...  It  is  altogether 
complete  and  adequate."  

Press  Opinions  on  "Tbe  Clieapest  Books  in  tlie  World"  Series. 

(Vide  fuige  12  J 

Times.— *' ShovHd  be  welcome  to  manv  readers." 

Daily  TV^^a/A.—"  Astonishingly  cneao." 

Athenopum.—  "  A  marvellous  florin's  worth." 

Birmingham  Daily  Post. — "May  stand  unashamed  on  any  library  shelf.  ...  It  is 
the  most  wonderfully  cheap  book  we  ever  saw."  ^ 

Natienal  Observer. — '*  A  marvellous  two-shillings'  worth." 

Methoiiist  Times.—**  Splendid  reprints  .  .  .  their  ma^iiicence  fairly  daszles  me  .  .  . 
beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper  .  .  .  they  are  the  cheapest  books  in  the  world." 

Of  BLISS,  8AKD8,  it  CO.'S  reprinto  in  general,  the  '  FALL  MALL 
GAZETTE'  says: — ^** They  have  annihilated  the  hitherto  indissoluble  alliance 
between  cheap  and  nasty." 


